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TO  THE  BURGESSES  OF  THE  HOLBECK  WARD,  IN  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  LEEDS. 


My  Friends  ;— I  wish,  before  I  leave  this  country,  to  give  you 
some  account  of  my  proceedings  as  your  representative  in  the  Town 
Council,  as  well  as  to  offer  you  a  little  advice  as  to  the  course  you 
should  pursue  for  the  future,  both  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the 
borough,  and  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  my  proceedings  as  your  representative 
in  the  Leeds  Town  Council.  The  first  business  which  came  before  the 
Council  was  the  election  of  a  mayor.  I  voted  for  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Carbutt,  believing  him  to  be  a  man  of  liberal  views,  and  of  strict 
integrity,  and  one  who  really  desired  the  improvement  and  welfare  of 
his  country  and  his  kind.  Mr.  Carbutt  has,  since  then,  In  two  or 
three  cases,  acted  in  a  way  unworthy  of  himself  ; — in  a  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  high  opinion  I  had  entertained  respecting  him.  I 
refer.  In  the  first  place,  to  his  conduct  in  sanctioning  the  '  N'onnanton 
resolution,'  a  resolution  declaring  the  youthful  Fitzwilliam  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksliire  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  calling  upon  this  same  Fltzwilliam,  to  state  his  views 
on  certain  important  matters,  in  order  that  the  authors  of  the  resolu- 
tion might  be  able  to  judge  whether  he  u-as  the  fit  and  proper  person 
which  they  had  already  pre-judged  him  to  be.  Mr.  Carbutt,  in 
sanctioning  so  foolish,  so  Inconsistent,  so  ridiculous  a  resolution,  gave 
signs  of  a  melancholy  reverence  for  aristocratic  rank,  of  a  weak  and 
compromising  disposition,  as  well  as  of  no  slight  deficiency  of  sound 
common  sense. 

Mr.  Carbutt  next  betrayed  a  lack  of  judgment,  or  a  compromising 
disposition,  by  committing  himself  to  the  cause  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley. 
If  Mr.  Carbutt  could  not  see  through  Sir  Culling,  he  must  have  been 
exceedingly  deficient  In  his  perceptive  faculties  :  and  if  he  did  see 
through  him,  he  must  have  been  lacking  in  integrity  and  love  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Carbutt  gave  further  proof  that  he  was  wanting,  either  in  judg- 
ment or  in  justice,  by  refusing  to  put  the  motion  which  I  submitted 
to  the  meeting  in  the  Cloth  Hall  Yard,  respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  Roebuck  and  Sir  Culling,  and  by  refusing  to  me  the  liberty  of 
replying  to  the  misrepresentations  and  lies  of  Sir  Culling. 

If  I  had  had  the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Carbutt  when  I  attended  the 
first  Town  Council  meeting,  that  I  have  at  present,  I  should  not  have 
voted  for  his  re-election.  I  am  far  from  thinking  Mr.  Carbutt  inferior 
to  the  general  run  of  our  merchants,  or  of  our  middle  class  townsmen 
generally.  He  is  perhaps  superior  to  most  of  them.  But  he  is  not  all 
he  should  be.  He  Is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted  by  the  people.  He 
has  not  Intelligence  and  virtue  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  their  confi- 
dence. He  is  a  man  of  considerable  benevolence.  He  is,  in  general, 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  man.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  he 
wishes  well  to  the  masses.  But  his  intelligence,  his  liberality,  and  his 
courage,  are  not  sufficient  to  make  him  a  thorough-going,  uncompro- 
mising Reformer.  He  would  like  the  people  to  have  a  greater  amount 
of  liberty  than  they  have  at  present ;  but  he  would  not  like  them  to 
have  all  the  liberty  to  which  they  are  entitled.  He  would  like  the 
people  to  be  liappy ;  but  he  would  like  to  have  them  happy  in  his 
own  way,  and  on  his  own  terms.    He  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure 


of  making  them  happy  in  a  respectable  and  genteel  way  ;  without 
political  commotion  ;  without  much  agitation  ;  without  offending  the 
Aristocrats ;  without  alarming  the  respectable  classes  ;  and  without 
impairing  the  'glorious  constitution  of  England.'  In  short,  he 
would  like  to  make  the  people  happy,  but  without  being  obliged 
to  recognize  and  treat  them  as  men.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
people  doing  well, — he  would  like  to  see  them  prosperous  and 
happy;  but  he  would  like  to  keep  them  in  leadinj  strings; — 
he  would  like  to  hold  them  in  subjection  as  children.  He  would 
like  to  limit  the  possession  of  political  power  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  to  such  of  the  tcorking  classes  as  would  be  willing  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  such  as  himself  and  his  middle  class  associates. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Caibutt  Is  a  kind,  a  gentle,  a  benevolent  man  ; 
but  he  is  not  exactly /jwi.  He  would  help  the  people  into  better  cir- 
cumstances, if  they  would  be  content  with  his  help  ;  but  he  would 
not  entrust  them  with  the  power,  or  afford  them  a  fair  opportunity,  of 
helping  themselves.  He  would  bestow  n\&ny  favoitrs  upon  them  ;  but 
shrink  from  doing  them  political  justice.  He  would  treat  them  as 
children  only,  not  as  men.  He  would  treat  them  gently  and  kindly 
as  inferiors,  but  not  allow  them  to  become  his  equals. 

In  his  private  dealings  with  men,  he  is  as  just,  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
justice  herself.  In  questions  of  right  between  private  individuals,  I 
believe  him  to  be  as  impartial  as  any  one.  But  he  is  not  Impartial, 
he  is  not  just,  in  political  matters.  I  dare  trust  him  as  a  merchant.  I 
dare  trust  him  as  a  magistrate.  "QmI  3.5  &  politician  I  dare  »o/  trust  him. 
I  mean  I  dare  trust  him  as  a  magistrate  in  common  cases  :  in  questions 
of  right  between  man  and  man  :  but  I  dare  not  trust  him  even  as  a 
magistrate  in  political  matters.  I  dare  not  trust  him  as  a  servant  or 
agent  of  the  Government.  If  the  question  should  therefore  come 
before  the  Council  again,  Shall  Mr.  Carbutt  be  mayor  1  I  should  feel 
myself  obliged,  with  my  present  views  and  feelings,  to  say,  NO. 

You  are  aware  that  John  Hope  Shaw  was  elected  mayor.  I  did 
not  vote  for  him,  because  I  had  not  faith  in  his  political  principles. 
I  had  reason  to  believe  him  a  clever  lawyer,  and  a  truly  respectable 
or  virtuous  man.  I  had  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  act  with 
considerable  liberality  towards  political  reformers,  and  towards  the 
working  classes  generally.  I  therefore  did  not  vote  against  him. 
There  was  no  other  person  of  more  liberal  principles  or  of  superior  cha- 
racter proposed  in  opposition  to  J.  H.  Shaw  :  so  I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Town 
Clerk  should  be  retained  and  Instructed  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the  townships  of  Armley,  Wortley,  and  Bramley,  to  compel 
them  to  repair  the  Wortley,  Armley,  and  Bramley  district  of  road.  This 
I  opposed.  I  did  not  consider  the  townships  ansicerable  for  the  road. 
The  motion  was  lost. 

It  was  proposed  at  the  same  meeting,  that  every  member  of  the 
Council  should  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  every 
time  he  should  fail  to  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council,  within 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  announced  for  such  meeting,  unless  pre- 
vented by  absence  from  home,  or  sickness  or  death  in  his  family.  It 
was  stated  that  the  object  of  this  motion  was  to  enable  the  Council  to 
commence  business  at  the  time  appointed,  by  securing  the  attendance 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  and  thus  prevent  a  loss  of  time. 
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My  conviction  was  that  the  adoption  of  this  motion,  by  giving  rise 
to  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  members'  absence,  by  listening  to  ex 
planations  of  members,  by  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency 
or  insufficiency  of  their  explanations,  &c.  &c.,  would  cause  a  far  greater 
loss  of  time,  than  took  place  under  the  present  regulation.  I  there- 
fore opposed  the  motion.     The  motion  was  lost. 

The  time  of  the  Council,  at  this  meeting,  was  occupied,  chiefly,  in 
appointing  the  usual  committees.     This  was  on  November  9th. 

On  November  15th  the  Council  met  again.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  proposed  that  steps  should  be  taken  towards  the  opening  of  pri- 
vate graves  in  the  burial  grounds  attached  to  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Mary,  Leeds.  This  proposition  I  opposed.  I  am 
opposed  to  interments  in  towns  altogether.  The  dead  should 
never  be  interred  among  the  dwellings  of  the  living.  Cemeteries 
should  be  established  in  retired  or  secluded  places,  and  liberty  of 
interment  secured  to  all  classes  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  A 
motion,  however,  authorizing  a  conference  between  the  '  Burial  Act 
Committee'  and  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement 
for  opening  such  of  the  private  graves  as  were  not  filled,  was  passed. 
I  believe  that  some  of  those  graves  have  since  been  opened,  and  that 
fresh  interments  have  taken  place  in  those  crowded  burial  grounds. 
It  was  stated  at  this  meeting  by  some  one,  that  in  one  of  those  burial 
grounds  there  was  only  room  for  28,800  interments,  while  142,293 
had  already  taken  place, — that  on  an  average,  fifteen  had  been  in- 
terred in  each  grave  ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  graves  no  less  than 
thirty  must  have  been  interred.  The  state  of  the  Old  Church  yard 
was  proved  to  be  truly  horrible.  The  idea  that  the  Council  should 
sanction  the  re-opening  of  those  burial  grounds,  seemed  out  of  all 
character.. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  the  Council  should  sanction 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  '  Watch  Committee,'  granting  a  pension 
of  seven  and  sixpence  a  week  to  Joseph  Craven,  of  the  Constabulary 
Force,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  worn-out  by  length  of  service.  I 
opposed  this  motion.  I  contended  that  Craven,  the  policeman,  had 
had  better  wages  and  less  labour  than  working  men  in  general  had; 
and  that  he  was  therefore  less  entitled  to  a  pension  than  the  worn- 
out  working  men  of  the  borough.  I  also  contended,  that  he  had  the 
same  resources  for  his  declining  years,  as  working  people  generally 
had.  That  he  had  better  means  of  saving  money  in  the  days  of  his 
health  and  vigour,  than  working  men  generally  had.  That  he  had 
his  family  to  rely  upon, — the  parish  to  go  to,  and  the  assistance  of 
any  voluntary  association  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  support  of 
the  aged.  '  If  these  resources  are  not  sufficient  for  worn-out  police- 
men,' I  said,  'they  are  not  sufficient  for  worn-out  working  men.  If 
other  resources  are  necessary  for  worn-out  policemen,  they  are  still 
more  necessary  for  working  men,  and  should  be  first  provided  for 
them.'  I  also  remarked,  that  there  were  too  many  inducements 
already  to  people  to  enter  the  '  Police  Force,'  and  that  these  induce- 
ments ought  to  be  lessened  rather  than  increased.  I  further  observed, 
'  If  Craven  be  pensioned,  he  must  be  pensioned,  principally,  out  of 
the  earnings  of  those  of  the  ratepayers  who  are  less  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced than  himself.  He  has  had  eighteen  shillings  a  week  and 
his  clothing  found,  besides  certain  other  advantages,  making  in  all, 
little  less  than  a  guinea  a  week.  The  working  classes  in  this  borough 
do  not  earn,  on  an  average,  taking  the  whole  year  round,  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week.  I  question  whether  they  earn  so 
much.  Yet  these  working  people,  out  of  their  scanty  earnings,  are 
to  be  called  upon  to  give  a  pension  to  a  man,  who  has  neither  laboured 
so  hard  nor  so  usefully  as  themselves,  and  who  has  nearly  had  twice 
as  good  wages  as  they.  And  policemen  have  their  wages  regularly. 
They  never  suffer  for  lack  of  employment.  The  working  men  who 
are  to  be  taxed  to  give  policemen  pensions,  are  often  out  of  work  for 
three  or  four,  or  even  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year. 

It  has  been  asked,  '  What  are  policemen  to  do  when  past  service  J' 
I  ask, '  What  are  u-orking  men  to  do  when  past  service  V     If  police- 


men are  to  have  pensions,  let  pensions  be  provided  for  working  men. 
If  working  men  are  not  to  be  pensioned,  who  need  pensions  more  and 
deserve  pensions  better  than  policemen,  why  should  policemen  be 
pensioned  ?  Is  it  right  to  pension  the  well-paid  policeman  at  the 
expense  of  the  ill-paid  working  classes  ? 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  policeman,  Craven,  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  service.  But  this  is  no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  have  a 
pension.  It  is  rather  a  reason  why  he  should  not  have  one.  He  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  service  ;  he  has  then  been  a  long  time  in  the 
receipt  of  comparatively  good  wages.  He  has  been  a  long  time  in  the 
receipt  of  far  better  wages  than  the  working  classes,  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tax  in  order  to  give  him  a  pension.  He  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  service  ;  he  has  therefore  had  many  opportunities  of  help- 
ing himself, — many  opportunities  of  laying  by  against  sickness  and  old 
age.  I  repeat,  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  service, 
is  rather  a  reason  why  he  should  not  be  pensioned,  than  that  he 
should. 

Mr.  Councillor  Heywood  regrets  that  a  higher  pension  has  not  been 
proposed  for  '  so  deserving  a  man.'  I  would  ask.  What  pension 
would  Mr.  Councillor  Heywood  think  ought  to  be  proposed  for  the 
working  rate-payers  of  this  borough,  who  have  worked  quite  as  hard, 
who  have  worked  quite  as  long,  and  who  have  not  had  more  than 
one-half,  or  at  the  utmost,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  Craven's 
wages  1 

He  has  served  twenty  years,  it  is  said.  I  answer,  he  has  had 
twenty  years'  wages  then. 

Shall  we  force  him  to  go  to  the  poor-house  ?  it  is  asked.  I  an- 
swer. Why  not,  if  we  force  the  working  rate  payers  to  go  there  1  « 
Why  shrink  from  sending  a  worn-out  policeman  to  the  poor-house,  if 
we  do  not  shrink  from  sending  others,  more  useful  and  more  deserv- 
ing, to  the  poorhouse.  If  it  is  wrong  to  send  worn-out  policemen  to 
the  poorhouse,  let  us  cease  to  send  our  worn-out  working  rate-payers 
there.  If  it  be  rigJit  to  send  worn-out  working  rate-payers  to  the 
poorhouse,  let  us  send  worn-out  policemen  there.  Let  us  either  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  worn-out  working  rate-payers,  or  cease  at 
least  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the  working  rate-payers  by  pensioning 
others  who  are  better  off,  at  their  expense. 

Instead  oi  increasing  the  police  expenses,  we  ought  to  reduce  them. 
The  police  expenses  now  reach  nearly  £8,000  a  year.  Instead  of 
making  them  more,  we  ought  to  make  them  less. 

Another  gentleman  observed,  '  that  it  might  be  well  enough  to  give 
notice  that  in  future  policemen  must  not  expect  pensions  ;  but  that 
as  they  had  expected  pensions  hitherto,  we  ought  to  give  a  pension  to 
Craven.'  I  answer,  the  rejection  of  this  proposition  would  be  the 
best  notice  that  we  could  give  policemen  that  they  were  not  to  expect 
pensions  for  the  future.  We  must  begin  to  refuse  pensions  some- 
time, if  we  are  to  begin  at  all.  Why  not  begin  now  ?  '  Policemen 
have  many  hardships,'  it  is  said.  '  They  are  exposed  to  many  violent 
changes  of  the  weather.'  I  answer,  policemen  have  no  greater  hard- 
ships to  endure  than  the  majority  of  the  working  rate-payers,  nor  are 
they  more  exposed  to  the  weather  than  many  of  them.  'They  are  not 
exposed  so  much  as  some  of  them.  And  many  of  the  working  rate-^ 
payers  have  both  to  work  harder  and  much  longer  hours  than  police- 
men. They  have,  besides,  to  /are  much  harder.  They  have  often 
little  to  eat,  and  that  little  inferior  food.  They  are  also  worse  clad. 
They  suffer  also  from  confinement  in  bad  air,  and  from  sudden  changed 
from  excessive  heat  to  pinching  cold.  Some  have  very  unhealthy 
employment,  and  are  employed  in  unhealthy  places,  &c. 

Mr.  Councillor  Avens  remarked,  that  the  way  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes,  was  to  keep  up  an  efficient  police.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  remark.  The  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes  is,  to  adopt  measures  for  securing  them  regular  em- 
ployment, good  wages,  and  cheap  provisions.  The  way  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  is,  to  have  as  few  policemen  as  possible, 
and  to  lay  as  few  burdens  on  the  rate-payers  for  their  support,  as 
possible. 
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'  Policemen  cannot  save  money,'  it  is  said,  '  out  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
shillings  a  week.'  I  answer,  how  then  can  the  working  rate-payers 
save  money  out  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week,  especially  if  you 
should  take  part  of  their  scanty  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pen- 
sions to  policemen.  This  arguing  might  answer  well  enough  if  the 
working  rate-payers  had  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings  a 
week  ;  but  as  they  happen  to  have  less,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  rea- 
son why  the  pension  in  question  should  be  refused. 

It  has  been  said,  '  that  policemen  do  not  live  so  long  as  working 
people  generally,  and  that  on  that  account,  they  are  not  received  into 
Benefit  Societies,  &c.,  on  the  same  terms  as  others.'  I  answer,  if 
policemen  do  not  live  so  long  as  others,  the  reason  is,  in  my  judgment, 
that  they  live  less  regularly  than  others  ;  that  many  of  them  are 
drunken  and  profligate  ;  men  who  do  not  take  proper  care  of  their 
health. 

Mr.  Alderman  Luccock  observed,  '  that  it  was  an  old  practice  to 
pension  the  policemen.'  I  have  however  been  informed,  that  it  was 
not  the  practice  in  Tory  times, — that  the  Tories,  whom  the  Whigs 
to  severely  blame  for  their  extravagance,  gave  policemen  only  thirteen 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  wages,  and  no  pensions. 

Mr.  Alderman  Luccock  stated,  that  the  Council  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  refuse  a  pension, — that  every  man  worn-out  in  the  police 
service,  had  a  claim  on  the  Council.  But  have  not  the  rate-payers 
also  a  claim  on  the  Council  ?  Let  us  do  justice  to  the  masses  before 
we  show  extra  favours  to  a  class. 

Mr.  Alderman  Luccock  says,  that  when  we  want  policemen  we 
cannot  get  them,  if  there  be  plenty  of  labour.  And  he  asked  the 
question,  '  which  of  us  would  like  to  be  a  policeman  ?  The  duty  is 
exceedingly  disagreeable,'  said  he.  This  may  be  a  reason  why  we 
ought  to  do  our  best  to  render  policemen  unnecessary,  but  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  give  them  pensions. 

I  am  opposed  to  pensions  altogether.  Let  men  be  paid  for  their 
services.  Let  them  be  iceZZ-paid.  But  let  them  help  themselves  when 
their  work  is  done  ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  are  to  be  helped,  let  them  be 
helped  by  those  who  are  in  a  better  condition  than  themselves.  If 
policemen  are  not  able  to  lay  by  something  to  support  themselves, 
when  worn  out,  let  them  have  better  wages.  If  they  are  able  to  lay 
by  something  to  support  themselves,  with  their  present  wages,  let 
them  be  compelled  to  do  so.  If  their  wages  are  not  sufficient,  let 
them  be  raised.  If  they  are  sufficient,  let  them  be  content  with  them. 
But  if  their  wages  are  not  sufficient,  how  dreadfully  insufficient  the 
wages  of  the  working  rate-payers  must  be  !  \i policemen  are  not  able 
to  help  themselves  in  times  of  sickness  and  old  age,  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  the  working  rate-payers  ?  Let  something  be  done  for 
the  working  rate-payers,  or  else  let  matters,  respecting  the  policemen, 
remain  where  they  are.  I  am  opposed  to  the  motion,  and  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Brook,  my  colleague,  voted  against  the  motion.  The  motion 
was  however  carried  by  a  majority  of  29  to  13. 

At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Councillor  Eddison, 
'  That  the  Council  should  take  into  consideration  the  unprotected 
state  of  those  townships  in  the  borough  situated  beyond  the  present 
Watch  Rate  District,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Watch  Committee 
should  be  directed  to  the  desirability  of  watching  the  whole  of  the 
borough,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  therefrom  in  the  prevention 
of  crime,  and  the  security  it  would  give  to  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
&c.'  In  other  words,  it  was  proposed  that  the  police  force  should  be 
increased,  and  that  poUcemen  should  be  stationed  in  all  the  out  town- 
ships within  the  limits  of  the  borough.  It  was  contended,  by  Mr. 
Eddison,  that  an  accession  to  the  police  force  would  really  be  a  saving 
to  the  borough,  by  preventing  robberies,  destruction  of  property,  &c., 
ftc,  and  by  preventing  other  kinds  of  crime  as  well.  I  contended  that 
an  increase  in  the  police  force  would  not  answer  those  ends, — that 
instead  of  being  a  saving  to  the  borough,  it  would  be  a  loss  ;  and  that 
instead  of  diminishing  crime,  it  would  probably  increase  it.  I  re- 
marked, '  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  more  crime  in  the  out-town- 


ships than  in  Leeds.'  I  ask,  where  is  the  proof  ?  None  has  been 
given.  And  much  of  the  crime  which  there  is  in  the  out-townships, 
arises,  not  from  want  of  policemen,  but  from  scarcity  of  leork,  and  con- 
sequent destitution.  It  has  been  said,  that  crime  prevails  in  Farnley 
and  Horsforth  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  most  other  places,  and  that 
this  is  for  want  of  watching.  1  answer,  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
prevalence  of  crime  in  those  townships  is  from  want  of  watching.  I 
should  rather  attribute  it  to  the  operation  of  the  Game  Laws.  The 
inhabitants  of  Farnley  and  Horsforth  have  more  temptations  to  violate 
the  Game  Laws  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  townships  of  the 
borough.  The  way  to  diminish  crime  in  those  townships  is,  not  to 
send  policemen,  but  to  get  the  obnoxious  and  criminal  Game  Laws 
abolished.  It  is  said,  that  in  Headingley,  certain  parties  are  obliged  to 
unite  among  themselves  and  employ  a  watchman  at  their  own  expense, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  a  week.'  I  answer,  this  is  the  best  plan. 
Let  gentlemen,  in  all  the  townships,  do  the  same.  It  is  most  reason- 
able and  just,  that  those  who  have  property  to  watch,  should  pay  men 
to  watch  it ;  and  not  that  those  who  have  no  property,  should  be 
taxed  to  pay  men  wages  for  watching  the  property  of  those  who  have 
much.  Policemen  are  a  great  evil,  and  we  ought  to  employ  as  few  of 
them  as  possible. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Bramley  and  Wortley.  We  want  no 
policemen  at  Wortley,  and  I  believe  that  none  are  wanted  at  Bramley. 
The  out-townships  are  better  without  policemen  than  they  would  be 
with  them.  I  shall  at  least  oppose  any  further  addition  to  the  police 
expenses,  till  the  working-class,  who  form  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  rate-payers,  are  in  better  circumstances. 

It  has  been  asked  by  one  gentleman,  '  what  would  the  people  in 
the  out-townships  do  in  a  public  meeting,  if  the  proposition  respect- 
ing being  watched  by  policemen,  were  submitted  to  them  V  I  answer, 
they  would  object  to  the  proposition.  They  would  rather  ask  you 
to  reduce  the  number  of  policemen,  than  to  increase  them,  and  to 
adopt  measures  for  securing  the  improvement  of  the  country  generally, 
I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  irrelevant  matters  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  we 
should  far  better  consult  the  interests  of  the  borough  and  the  country 
by  directing  our  attention  to  general  reforms,  and  thus  diminishing 
the  temptations  to  crime,  than  by  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  people 
by  enlarging  the  police  force,  and  thus  increasing  the  temptations  to 
crime.  Let  the  out- townships  complain  of  their  want  of  policemen. 
Let  them  ask  for  watchers,  if  they  need  them  ;  or  let  them  make 
arrangements  for  watching  themselves.  Besides,  those  portions  of 
the  borough  which  are  most  exposed  to  thieves,  &c.,  are  the  outskirts  of 
the  townships,  where  the  population  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  these 
are  the  districts  least  capable  of  being  watched  by  policemen, — dis- 
tricts that  cannot  be  watched  by  them,  unless  we  had  almost  an 
infinite  number  of  them,  one  for  every  house.  To  secure  the  object 
aimed  at  by  the  proposer  of  the  motion  before  us,  would  render  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  policemen  ten-fold. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bower  observed,  '  that  never  could  money  be  better 
spent  than  in  watching  the  property  of  the  burgesses.'  I  answer,  let 
those  then  who  have  money,  spend  it  in  this  way. 

Reference  was  made  to  garden  robberies,  &c.,  to  a  fresh  class  of 
offenders  that  have  sprung  up  in  Armley,  the  disbanded  railway 
labourers,  and  to  outrages  committed  on  Christmas-day  morning. 
The  remarks  that  were  made  on  this  subject  show,  that  it  is  want  of 
employment  that  causes  crime  ;  and  that  the  cure  for  such  crime,^ 
the  remedy  for  those  acts  of  violence  referred  to,  is  to  be  looked  for, 
not  in  an  increase  in  the  police  force,  but  in  an  improvement  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  working  classes.  I  reckon  nothing  of  trifling 
irregularities  on  a  Christmas-day  morning.  The  cure  of  irregularities 
of  this  kind,  should  be  looked  for  in  the  spread  of  temperance  and 
knowledge. 

It  was  said,  '  that  in  no  large  town  were  the  police  expenses  so 
little  as  b  Leeds,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.'  Whether 
this  be  correct  or  not,  I  cannot  say.     Suppose  it  to  be  correct  j  it 
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only  proves  that  other  large  towns  ought  to  diminish  their  police 
expenses,  and  not  that  we  ought  to  increase  ours. 

It  was  said  by  some  gentleman,  '  that  parties  met  together  on  a 
Sabbath  day  to  please  themselves,'  &c.  Have  not  parties  a  right  to 
meet  together  on  a  Sabbath  day  to  please  themselves  ?  Are  police- 
men to  be  employed  to  interfere  with  people's  way  of  spending  the 
Sabbath  ?  Let  every  one  judge  for  himself  how  he  shall  spend  the 
Sabbath,  and  let  every  one  act  according  to  his  judgment.  People 
have  as  much  right  to  spend  their  Sabbaths  in  a  way  different  from  us, 
as  we  have  to  spend  ours  in  a  way  different  from  them. 

It  was  said,  '  that  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should,  as  a  borough, 
maintain  our  character  for  quietness.'  Granted  :  but  what  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  been  so  quiet,  when  other  towns  have  been  dis- 
turbed ?  Because  certain  individuals  have  shown  a  disposition  to  aid 
the  people  in  obtaining  justice,  and  have  thus  kept  up  the  hopes  of 
the  people.  Let  us  give  the  people  still  further  proof  of  our  wish  to 
secure  them  justice,  and  we  shall  maintain  our  character  for  peace 
without  fail. 

(To  be  Continued.J 
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The  present  amount  of  taxation  requires  one  half  or  five-eighths  of 
the  earnings  of  the  productive  classes.  The  consequence  is,  that 
independent  of  the  injurious  effects  of  heavy  taxation  on  the  produc- 
tive classes  in  other  ways,  they  have  only  three- eighths,  or  at  the  utmost 
one  half  of  what  they  ought  to  liave.  Many  of  them  are,  in  conse- 
quence, unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food.  Some  perish  of  starvation. 
Thousands  have  perished  of  starvation  in  this  way  even  in  England 
and  Scotland,  while  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  have 
perished  of  starvation  in  Ireland.  And  numbers,  that  do  not  perish 
of  starvation,  are  injured  in  health,  and  rendered  unfit  for  labour. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  one  half  of  the  labouring 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  suffering  in  health  at  this 
moment,  from  insufficient  and  inferior  food.  They  bear  the  marks  of 
want  and  famine  in  their  faces  and  their  forms  ; — in  the  motions  of 
their  bodies  and  in  the  tones  of  their  voice.  Their  looks  are  pale. 
Their  motions  are  languid.  The  tones  of  their  voice  are  subdued 
and  spiritless.  I  am  myself  surrounded  by  multitudes,  both  young 
and  old,  that  are  thus  suffering  in  health,  reduced  in  strength,  and 
doomed  to  a  life  of  languishing,  in  consequence  of  insufficient  and 
injurious  food.  When  trade  is  bad,  work  scarce,  and  wages  lower 
than  usual,  the  sufferings  of  multitudes  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, are  extreme.  I  was  myself,  at  one  period  of  my  life,  years 
together,  and  never  had  sufficient  to  eat.  I  was,  at  one  p'eriod  of  my 
life,  several  years,  and  never,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  had 
sufficient  to  satisfy  my  hunger.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
time,  I  suffered  exceedingly.  I  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
I  had  scarcely  strength  to  bear  myself.  I  have  many  times,  in  going 
a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  to  fetch  a  few  pints  of  old  blue  milk,  had 
to  sit  down  on  the  snow,  or  on  the  cold  stone  stile,  to  rest  myself. 
And  many  a  time,  after  sitting  awhile,  have  I  found  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  raise  myself  again  to  renew  my  journey.  I  have  many 
times  fallen  down  on  the  ground  when  going  down  the  steps  of  a 
stile  on  the  road.  My  strength,  that  was  sufficient  in  general  to 
enable  me  to  walk  without  falling  on  the  level  ground,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  get  up  a  few  steps  without  using  my  hands  as 
well  as  my  feet.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  walk  down 
hill,  if  the  declivity  was  steep  at  all,  without  frequently  falling,  en- 
during great  pain  even  when  I  did  not  fall.  I  could  scarcely  ever 
get  down  a  few  steps  without  falling,  if  I  attempted  to  go  down  in  the 
usual  way.  My  eldest  brother,  poor  creature,  as  fine-spirited,  as  in- 
telligent, and  as  clever  a  youth  as  the  town   or   the  country  in  which 


he  was  born  could  boast,  actually  perished  of  starvation.  He  died 
in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  had  suffered  long  and  grievously  from 
want.  I  very  well  recollect  my  mother  scolding  him  once,  for  stealing 
a  piece  of  bread.  My  mother  had  observed  that  a  piece  had  gone 
from  the  little  stock.  For  she  never  had  much  at  a  time,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  more,  made  her  watch  what  she  had  with  a 
very  careful  eye.  She  had  found  one  morning  that  a  piece  had  dis- 
appeared, and  came  up  stairs,  where  my  brother  was  working,  in 
search  of  it.  He  was  too  conscientious,  even  when  starving  for 
want,  to  tell  a  lie.  He  acknowledged  he  had  taken  it,  and  had 
eaten  a  part  of  it.  The  remainder  he  took  from  a  heap  of  wool 
at  the  end  of  his  loom,  in  which  he  had  concealed  it.  Hard  fare 
brought  on  consumption  ;  and  consumption  soon  put  a  period  to 
his  career.  Myself  and  my  brothers  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  same  sad  melancholy  doom.  Our  only  food  for  a  length  of 
time,  was  a  little  oatmeal  porridge  in  the  morning,  a  few  potatoes  at 
dinner,  and  a  little  oatcake  in  the  afternoon.  Wheat  bread  was  a 
great  luxury.  We  used  to  think  it  a  great  thing  if  we  got  half  of  a 
thin  slice  once  a  week.  As  for  butter,  we  never  had  any  idea  of 
tasting  such  a  thing,  either  to  our  wheat  bread  or  to  our  oatcake.  In 
the  morning  we  used  to  have  our  old  skimmed  milk  measured  out  to 
us  to  our  porridge,  in  a  tea-cup  ;  and  we  thought  ourselves  well  off 
if  we  got  as  much  as  filled  the  tea- cup  up  to  the  blue,  which  would 
hardly  be  one-third  of  a  gill.  At  one  time,  we  had  scarcely  any  thing 
at  all  to  live  upon.  We  were  thirteen  weeks  together,  and  never 
had  a  piece  of  wheat  bread  in  the  house.  At  times  we  had  not  even 
a  bit  of  oatcake,  nor  even  a  handful  of  oatmeal  to  make  a  little 
porridge  with,  I  saved  myself  from  death  at  this  time  by  begging. 
I  went  round  the  country,  often  walking  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  at 
times  walking  nearly  thirty,  begging  my  bread.  The  time  I  spent  in 
this  way,  was  almost  the  only  time,  for  years,  that  I  got  sufficient  to 
eat. 

Our  other  accommodations,  of  course,  were  of  no  superior  order. 
The  house  we  lived  in  was  a  cold  and  cheerless  dwelling.  Many  a 
time  have  I  lain  on  my  miserable  bed,  half  famished,  yet  unable  to 
sleep,  in  consequence  of  the  rain  coming  down  on  my  face.  And 
when  I  did  sleep,  the  perpetual  dropping  of  the  rain  from  the  roof 
on  my  face,  made  my  sleep  unsound  and  unrefreshing.  More  than 
once  I  have  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  seen  the  miserable  quilt  in 
which  I  was  wrapped,  almost  half  covered  with  snow,  that  had 
drifted  through  the  broken  roof  while  I  slept.  The  bed  and  the  bed- 
clothes were  hardly  much  better  than  the  house.  I  cannot  reveal 
all  I  have  experienced.  But  I  lived  a  weary  and  miserable  life.  And 
strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  period,  my  father  and 
mother,  instead  of  receiving  relief  from  the  parish,  were  obhged 
to  pay  to  the  poor  rates.  Once,  and  only  once,  my  mother  got  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  from  the  parish.  But  she  met  with  so  much 
to  annoy  her  when  applying  for  it,  that  she  never  applied  for  relief 
again.  And  the  very  first  four  and  sixpence  we  had  to  spare,  after 
we  obtained  employment  again,  she  carried  back  to  the  overseer, 
determined  that  no  one  should  reproach  her  with  being  a  debtor  to 
the  Town.  ^ 

I  mention  my  own  case  thus,  not  because  it  was  the  worst,  but  because  | 
my  father  and  mother  were  strictly  temperate  and  very  industrious  peo-  I 
pie  ;  and  because  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  eveni'myself,  though  j 
at  that  time  only  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  worked  twelve,  and  often 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  when  we  were  able  to  obtain  work.     I  \ 
have  myself  worked  very  hard,  from  morning  till  night,  in  the  potato  " 
field,  for  three-halfpence  and  two-pence  a  day.     My  readers  may  there- 
fore judge  what  would  be  the  condition  of  other  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, during  those  trying  seasons.     If  we,  who  were  so  temperate, 
so  industrious,  and,  comparatively  speaking,    so  careful,  suffered  so 
grievously,  what  must  others,  who  were  less  fortunate,  have  suffered  / 
If  we,  who  were  naturally  stronger  than  many  others,  were  so  near  to 
starvation, — if  one  in  the  family  perished  of  starvation, — what  num- 
bers of  those  who  were  weaker  and  less  fortunately  situated  than  we, 
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have  perished  1  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  on  those  trying  occa- 
sions, many  thousands  perished  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  other  districts  of  the  country. 

And  all  this  poverty  and  misery  was  attributable,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  taxes  which  the  people  wero  compelled  to 
pay.  If  we  had  had  one  half  less  taxes  to  pay,  my  eldest  brother 
would  probably  have  been  alive  to  this  hour  ;  and  I,  and  my  surviving 
brothers  and  sisters,  would  have  escaped  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole" 
of  those  terrible  sufferings  and  dangers  through  which  we  passed.  If 
the  taxes  of  the  country  had  been  only  one  half  what  they  were,  many 
thousands  of  others  would  have  been  living,  who  have  now,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  mouldering  in  the  dust.  And  millions 
now  living  would  have  escaped  the  keen  pangs  of  hunger,  as  well  as 
many  grievous  sufferings  of  other  kinds,  through  which  for  years  they 
were  doomed  to  pass. 

Then  look  at  the  effect  of  this  vast  amount  of  taxation  on  trade. 
When  workmg  men  are  unable  to  rent  good  houses,  the  building  trade 
suffers.  When  they  are  unable  to  purchase  good  cloth,  the  woollen 
and  cotton  and  silk  trade  suffer.  When  they  are  unable  to  purchase 
decent  furniture,  the  joiner's,  the  cabinet  maker's,  and  the  timber 
merchant's  trade  suffer.  When  working  men  are  unable  to  purchase 
books,  the  paper  trade  and  the  printing  business  suffer.  And  so 
■mth  all  other  branches  of  trade.  Heavy  taxes  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  aB_  trades.  Heavy  taxes  both  diminish  the  manufacturer's  capital 
and  mcrease  his  risks  ;  thus  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
carry  on  his  trade,  and  increasing  his  risks  of  failure  and  losses 

Some  say,  that,  provided  the  taxes  are  spent  in  the  country  -the 
country  is  no  poorer  for  heavy  taxation.  The  men  however  who 
talk  thus  are  wicked  cheats,  or  wretched  ii^noramuses.  Imagine 
twelve  men  placed  in  a  country,  where,  by  honest  industry,  they  may 
all  obtam  sufficient  for  their  support  and  comfort.  Imagine  that  four 
of  those  men  at  length  refuse  to  work,  and  compel  the  other  eight  to 
pay  them  one-half  of  what  they  earn,  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  Will 
those  eight  be  no  worse  off  when  they  have  to  support  both  them- 
selves and  the  other  four,  than  they  were  when  tliey  had  only  them- 
selves to  support  2  Will  they  not  have  to  work  much  harder  than 
they  had  before,  or  else  fare  much  worse  2  The  money  they  pay  to 
the  four  idle  ones,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  may  never  go  out  of  the 
country  ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  case.  They  are  obliged,  either 
to  do  their  own  work,  and  the  work  of  the  four  idle  ones  as  well  or 
to  content  themselves  with  two-thirds,  or  one-half  of  their  usual 
quantity  of  food,  in  order  to  furnish  the  four  idle  ones  with  the 
amount  they  demand.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  If  all  who  are  able  to  work,  would  work  at  some  honest 
and  profatable  calling,  we  should  have  enough  for  all.  We  should 
have  enough  without  working  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  in  a  day 
on  an  average.  But  if,  instead  of  all  taking  part  in  the  work,  one- 
third  of  the  people  do  nothing  ;— if,  instead  of  all  producing  their 
own  share  of  food,  one-half  or  one-third  refuse  to  produce  any 
thing  and  yet  insist  on  living  on  the  best,  and  on  being  supplied  with 
double,  or  treble,  or  ten-fold  the  amount  of  food,  and  clothing  and 
lurniture,  &c.,  which  should  naturally  fall  to  their  share,— I  say  if 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  people,  not  only  refuse  to  produce  any 
tnmg,  but  insist  upon  having  twice,  thrice,  or  ten  times  as  much  of 
every  thing  as  is  really  needful  for  them,  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
those  who  do  work  will  have  to  work  harder  and  longer  than  thev 
ouffkt  to  work,  or  will  have  to  fare  harder  ;  will  have  fewer  and  poorer 
accommodations  of  every  description,  than  in  justice  they  are  entitled 
to.  It  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  people  refuse  to  work,  and  de- 
mand one-half  or  five-eighths  of  all  which  the  workers  earn  the 
workers  are  proportionately  impoverished,  even  though  the  idlers 
spend  the  money  they  get,  in  buying  the  food,  the  clothing,  and 
the  turniture  of  the  workers  themselves,  in  their  own  country. 

Again  ;  suppose  I  had  all  the  money  in  the  country,  and  chose  to 
spend  It  m  buying  up  all  the  food  in  the  country,  and  giving  it  to  a 
multitude  of  useless  dogs  and  horses,  or  to  a  number  of  useless  and 


mischievous  men  ;  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  industrious 
and  useful  people  in  the  country  would  all  be  starved  to  death.  Sup- 
pose I  had  only  one-half  oi  the  monev  in  the  country,  and  chose  to 
spend  thaUx^  buying  up  food,  and  clothing,  and  furniture,  for  useless 
and  mischievous  animals,  the  effect  would  be  the  same  in  character, 
itie  people  at  large— the  industrious  and  useful  people— would  only 
have  one-half  of  the  food,  and  clothing,  and  furniture  left,  that  they 
ought  to  have.  Spending  the  money  in  the  country  would  make  the 
matter  no  better.  It  would  make  it  worse.  If  I  took  the  money 
omC  of  the  country,  and  spent  it  in  buying  food  and  clothing  in  oilier 
lands  It  would  injure  my  own  country  less.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that 
though  /  do  not  get  half  the  money  in  the  country,  and  spend  it  on 
useless  and  mischievous  animals,  other  persons  do.  All  the  taxes  in 
the  country  are  got  by  TO;«e  parties,  and  the  parties  who  get  them 
either  consume  them  themselves,  or  give  them  to  others,  who  consume' 
them.  And  the  parties  who  consume  them  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  not  only  idle  and  useless,  but  vicious  and  mischievous 
animals.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  working  classes  have  only 
one-half,  or  perhaps  five-eighths,  or  perhaps  one-third  of  the  food,  the 
clothing,  the  furniture,  the  house  room,  the  books,  and  the  other 
accommodations  which  they  ought  in  justice  to  have.  The  larger 
the  amount  of  taxation  in  a  country,  and  the  poorer  must  the  masses 
in  that  country  be.  The  larger  the  amount  of  taxation  in  a  country, 
and  the  greater  must  be  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  masses. 
(To  be  conliiiued.) 


THE  IVY  IN  THE  DUNGEON. 


The  ivy  in  a  dungeon  gTew,  unfed  by  rain,  uncheer'd  by  dew  ■ 

Its  palhd  leaflets  only  drank  cave-moistures  font,  and  odours  dank. 

But  through  the  dungeon-grating  high  there  fell  a  sunbeam  from  the  skv  ! 

It  .slept  upon  the  grateful  floor  in  silent  gladness  evermore. 

^f^®^^/'^  V  \'''™or  shoot  through  all  its  fibres  to  the  root : 

It  felt  the  light,  It  saw  the  ray,  it  strove  to  issue  into  day. 

It  grew  it  crept,  it  push'd,  it  clomb-Iong  had  the  darkness  been  its  home  ; 

But  well  it  knew,  though  veiled  in  night,  the  goodness  and  the  joy  of  light. 

Its  clinging  roots  grew  deep  and  strong  ;  its  stem  expanded  firm  and  long. 

And  in  the  currents  of  the  air  its  tender  branches  flourished  fair. 

It  reached  the  beam-it  thrill'd,  it  curl'd-it  bless'd  the  warmth  that  cheers 

iJie  world ; 
It  rose  towards  the  dungeon  bars— it  look'd  upon  the  sun  and  stars. 
It  felt  the  life  of  bursting  spring,  it  heard  the  hanpy  sky-lark  sin?. 
It  caught  the  breath  of  morns  and  eves,  and  woo'd  the  swallow  to  its  leaves. 
By  rams  and  dews,  and  sunshine  fed,  over  the  outer  wall  it  spread  : 
And  m  the  day-beam  waving  free,  it  grew  into  a  steadfast  tree, 
t'pon  that  solitary  place  its  verdure  threw  adorning  o-race 
the  mating  birds  became  its  guests,  and  sang  its  praises  from  their  nests. 

S*^'"  )^7  ^''f  T?^  °^„*'''  '■'^•^'™<=  ■  ^='^°'''  il^s  heavenly  light  and  climb  ! 

Look  up,  0  tenant  of  the  cell,  where  man,  the  prisoner,  must  dwell. 

To  every  dungeon  comes  a  ray  of  God's  interminable  day 

Un  every  heart  a  sunbeam  falls,  to  cheer  its  lonely  prison  walls. 

The  ray  is  Tkuth.     Oh,  soul,  aspire  to  bask  in  its  celestial  fire  ;' 

bo  .Shalt  thou  quit  the  glooms  of  clay ;  so  shalt  thou  flourish  into  day. 

So  Shalt  thou  reach  the  dungeon  grate,  no  longer  dark  and  desolate: 

And  look  around  thee  and  above,  upon  a  world  of  light  and  love. 

C.  MACEAr. 

A  HINT. 

When  you  write,  be  careful  how  you  use  the  phrases,  'the former'  and  'the. 
latter.  Some  writers  use  them  in  such  a  way  aa  to  make  their  style  obscure, 
and  render  their  works  uninteresting  and  wearisome.  It  is  better,  in  general, 
to  repeat  the  original  words  than  to  say,  'the  former'  and  'the  latter.' 
for  instance,  msteud  of  saying,  'The  painter  and  the  poet  both  help  on  the 
progre.33  ot  humanity :  the  former  by  preaching  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter  by 
preaching  to  the  ear,'  &c.,  I  would  say,  'Both  the  painter  and  the  poet  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  humanity ;  the  painter,  by  preaching  to  the 
eye,  and  the  poet  by  preaching  to  the  ear,'  &c.  As  I  said,  I  would  repeat  the 
original,  the  ijrincipal  vfonh,  instead  of  substituting  'the  former'  and  'the 
latter.  The  repetition  of  the  principal  words  tends  to  render  your  style 
more  clear,  more  lively,  more  interesting,  and  your  work  altogether  more 
aarreeable.  ° 
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THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  before  this  paper  appears,  the  Navigation 
Laws  will,  in  part  at  least,  be  abolished.  Still  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  origin  and  nature  of  those  laws. 

The  first  Navigation  Law  was  passed  in  138],  and  enacted,  that  no 
subject  of  the  King  should  ship  any  merchandise,  outward  or  home- 
ward, save  in  ships  in  the  King's  alligeance,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
vessel  and  cargo.  The  object  of  this  Law,  as  stated  in  the  Preamble, 
was  to  increase  the  Navy  of  England. 

In  1563,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  master  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  the  sailors  in  every  British  ship  must  be  English  subjects.  Five 
years  afterwards,  foreigners  were  forbidden  to  fish  upon  our  coasts, 
and  wines  and  wood  were  forbidden  to  be  imported  from  France,  ex- 
cept in  English  ships. 

In  164G,  it  was  enacted  that  no  colonial  produce  should  be  sent  to 
foreign  countries  direct,  except  in  British  ships. 

In  1651,  it  was  enacted. 

1.  That  no  cominoditles,  the  growth  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  including 
our  colonies  there,  should  be  imported  either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  the 
colonies,  except  in  ships  built,  owned,  and  commanded  by  Englishmen,  and 
navigated  by  three-fourths  of  English  sailors. 

2.  That  no  European  goods  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  her 
colonies,  except  in  British  ships,  manned  and  commanded  aa  above,  or  in  such 
ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  country  in  which  the  imported  goods 
were  produced. 

3.  That  no  fish  should  he  imported  or  exported  nor  even  sent  from  one  of 
our  own  ports  to  another,  except  such  as  are  caught  by  English  fishermen. 

Later  on  it  was  enacted  that  no  foreign-hu'ilt  ships  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  privileges  as  Britisk-huilt  ships,  even  though  they 
were  owned  by  Englishmen,  prizes  alone  excepted.  So  that  a  man 
might  not  buy  a  foreign-built  ship  to  trade  with,  though  he  might 
trade  with  it,  provided  he  had  stolen  it. 

The  tendency  of  these  Laws  has  been  to  give  a  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  business,  so  far  as  trade  with  this  country  and  its  dependen- 
cies has  been  concerned,  to  English  ship  owners.  The  abolition  of 
these  Laws  will  throw  the  carrying  trade  open  ; — will  enable  English- 
men to  employ  what  ships  they  please,  in  doing  their  carrying  business. 
It  will,  of  course,  tend  to  reduce  freights,  and  so  give  an  impulse,  to 
some  extent,  to  commerce. 

For  a  long  time,  these  laws  forbade  any  produce  to  come  to  Eng- 
land from  America  except  in  British  ships.  The  Americans  passed  a 
retaliatory  law,  enacting  that  no  produce  should  be  admitted  into 
America  from  England,  except  in  ximerican  ships.  The  consequence 
was,  that  American  ships  when  they  fetched  a  cargo  of  goods  from 
England,  had  to  come  without  a  cargo  ;  and  British  ships,  when  they 
fetched  a  cargo  of  goods  from  America  had  to  go  to  America  without 
a  cargo.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  neither  more  nor  less  therefore, 
than  to  oblige  each  country  to  have  twice  as  many  ships  employed  as 
were  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  done,  or  to  do  twice  as  much  work 
as  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  respective  objects. 

For  some  time  past,  different  countries  have  insisted  on  a  relaxa- 
tion of  our  Navigation  Laws,  and  the  Laws  have  been  relaxed  from 
time  time,  to  meet  their  views.  They  will  probably,  by  this  time,  as 
we  have  intimated,  be  abolished.  We  hope  no  similar  laws  will  ever 
be  enacted.  The  time  for  such  follies  and  monstrosities  we  hope  is 
past.  What  fools  people  are  to  allow  their  rulers  to  mahe  such  laws ! 
What  fools  people  are  not  to  insist  on  the  speedy  and  eternal  abo- 
lition of  all  such  laws  !  There  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance 
in  the  country,  there  must  be  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in 
the  land, — even  the  middle-classes  themselves  must  be  very  imperfectly 
enlightened  on  matters  of  Government,  or  such  laws  could  never  have 
remained  in  force  so  long. 

Still  the  Navigation  Laws  are  not  our  worst  Laws.  The  Land 
Laws  are  the  worst.  They  are  the  most  unjust  and  most  mischievous. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  unjust ;  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  laws  to  be  more  unjust  than  the  Laws  referring 


to  taxation.     The  whole  system  of  taxation  in  this  country,  is  both 
irrational,  unjust,  and  exceedingly  injurious. 

I  keep  talking  and  writing,  but  when  will  the  people  awake  ? 
When  will  the  people  unite  and  insist  on  a  speedy  and  thorough  re- 
formation. 


THE  WINL.\TON   LITERARY   AND  MECHANICS' 

INSTITUTION. 


This  institution  deserves  to  be  imitated.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
liberal  in  the  country. 

This  institution  has  its  discussion  society,  which  meets  every  Monday  night, 
when  lectures  are  delivered,  and  essays  read,  and  discussions  encouraged,  on 
all  important  questions. 

It  has  also  its  public  lectures,  and  has  had  amongst  other  lecturers,  Edwin 
Paxton  Hood,  Dr.  F.  K.  Lees,  of  Leeds,  George  Dawson  of  Birmingham,  J. 
Flather  of  Gateshead,  and  Solomon  Sutherland  of  South  Shields.  George 
Harris  of  Newcastle,  and  Henry  Vincent  of  London,  are  mentioned  as  parties 
to  be  invited. 

It  has  classes  also,  for  the  study  of  the  globes,  history,  and  geography 
generally. 

The  circular  of  the  institution  states,  that  classes  for  other  subjects  will  be 
commenced  aa  pupils  are  obtained. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  announced  to  come  under  discus- 
sion during  the  six  months  now  running. 

Is  being  prepared  for  War  the  best  means  to  secure  Peace  ^  Does  the  Crisis 
make  the  man,  or  the  Man  the  Crisis  !  Is  the  Idea  of  the  Peace  Confess, 
lately  held  at  Brussels,  to  settle  National  Disputes,  by  arbitration,  practica- 
ble? Are  the  Mental  Capacities  of  the  Sexes  equaU  Was  the  Success  of 
Mahomet  attended  with  Beneficial  Kesults  to  Society  1  Has  Novel  Heading  a 
Moral  Tendency]  Were  the  Crusades  Beneficial  or  Injurious  in  their  Kesults 
to  the  Condition  of  Europe  1  Can  any  Just  Distinction  be  Drawn  between 
Instinct  and  Reason  1  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  subjects  announced  for  lectures  : — 

On  the  Progi-ess  of  Literature  and  Science  in  England,  by  M.  T.  Haines, 
Esq.,  M.P.  On  the  Advantages  of  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  On  the 
Spirit  of  the  Student,  by  Edward  Baines,  Esq.  On  the  Power  and  Dignity  of 
the  Human  Mind,  by  A.  Common,  Esq.  On  the  Philosophy  of  Death.  On 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Poet  Dante.  On  the  History  and  Principles  of 
Chemistry.     The  Philosophy  and  Economy  of  Life  and  Health,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Upon  the  above  lectures  discussions  are  also  engaged  in. 

In  the  Eeading  Room  connected  with  the  Institution,  situated  in  a  central 
part  of  the  village,  and  open  every  day  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the 
evening,  the  following  Papers  and  Periodicals  are  taken  in. 

The  Daily  Express,  Daily  Sun,  Newcastle  Guardian,  Newcastle  Courant, 
Nonconformist,  Northern  Star,  Douglass  Jerrold's  Weekly  Newspaper, 
Era,  Preeman's  Journal,  (Dublin,)  and  Edinburgh  News.  Pemodicals — • 
Chambers's  Journal,  Punch,  People's  Journal,  Hogg's  Instructor,  The  People, 
People's  Press,  Land  we  Live  in,  Midland  Progressionist,  and  Mechanic's 
Organ. 

Several  books  of  Keference  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  tables. 

Tlie  Institution  pays  no  respect  to  sect,  class,  or  party.  It  bases  itself  on 
the  broadest  principles,  and  aims  at  the  unlimited  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers and  of  the  public  generally. 

How  pitiable  or  contemptible  do  those  institutions  appear  which  prohibit 
discussions  on  politics  and  religion,  and  exclude  from  their  libraries  political 
and  controversial  works  if  they  happen  to  be  tainted  with  liberaUsm,  com- 
pared with  the  institution  before  us. 


IRELAND. 

Waterford,  19<ft  Nov.,  1848. 

Mr  DEAR  Pkiend, — All  hope  seems  to  have  deserted  the  people  of  this  paft 
of  Ireland,  and  all  who  are  able  to  leave  the  country  appear  to  bo  doing  so. 
I  still  ascribe  the  putting  down  of  the  rebellion  in  a  great  measure  to  the. 
priests ;  but  from  what  I  learn  here  I  had  greatly  underrated  their  influence. 
It  is  believed  had  they  not  interfered,  the  whole  south  of  Ireland,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  would  have  been  up ;  and  if  so,  the  military  would  have  had 
little  chance. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  some  districts  of  country  I  had  not 
seen  before.     I  yesterday  drove  through  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES- 

The  middle  classes  are  acting  very  foolishly  in  not  securing  the  good 

opinion  and  co-operation  of  the  working  classes.     They  are  sure  to  have 

a  serious  battle  with  the  Tories  and  Protectionists  in   the  end,  and  they 

will  never  effectually  master  them  without  the  aid  of  the  working 

There  is  sometlung  exceedingly  mean  end  unworthy  in  tke 


THE  PEOPLE. 


conduct  of  the  middle  classes.  They  are  very  aniious  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  Aristocrats,  yet  are  afraid  to  soUcit  the  aid  of  the  onlv 
party  that  can  enable  them  to  do  it  effectually. 

_  The  middle  class  reformers,  by  neglecting  to  take  proper  measures  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  country,  are  helping  to  drive  vast  multi- 
tudes of  the  working  class  away  from  the  countrv.  Many  of  the  best 
amongst  the  working  class  reformers  are  going  to  America  The 
strength  of  the  middle  class  refoi-mers  is,  in  consequence,  if  notdimin 
ishing,  increasing  far  more  slowly  than  it  ought  to  increase  If  the 
middle  class  reformers  were  wise,  they  would  call  on  the  workiDo-  class 
reformers  at  once,  to  unite  with  them  in  one  grand  effort  for  the  anuilii- 
lation  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  They  would  call  on  them  to  cast  awav 
for  a  while  their  thoughts  of  emigration,  and  join  with  them  in  one 
grand  effort  to  improve  their  condition  and  their  prospects  in  their  na 
tire  land.  '^ 


LETTEE  FROM  AMERICA. 
Deab  Friend, 

a  man^am.  nf  tI     °  ^T"^'' *"  ^"S''*  "°°^-^-     ^^'<=  ''^e  lodging  alon  ""uh 
meal     And  w/.^i''  and  preserves.     We  have  a  M  dinner  here  every 

b»"°"mS."eS;-S.S*"''° '""'  =»'">•  '^'  ""  "'^  ~'J  «■ 

Tour  sincere  friends, 
Egbert  Elsost,  aki.  Jobs  Ciake. 

REVIEW. 
Lelter  to   W.  Evans,  by  Qeorge   Turner 

for  redact  on  had  o-one  time  aftpr  t;™..  ^     ^epeatemy     AUer  these  orders 
Pifili    Thof  ti,"      "     ,    i        '"^"^  "™*'  y°^  ^'''1  coutmued  to  send  llipm 

Thaf  others  were  ser^  d"  in  °tL  "s ame  w  rL^mtsd"/ for'tl"""  P"^'^''     ^'^*- 

Brs^p-priffir^dXt^f^'^^ 

who  sboSldhfve  been  the  „,,',„'  f"'  f ■'''"'««•*  'hat  I  had  received 

who  owes  more  pounds  to  tl^e  Snpt,  °?f '"°  °^  T  '    F"'"'"  ^^^°^  '■  '^  ">«° 
who  from  tim»  t„  .■        V      ^°"ety  than  ever  I  owed  shillings'     The  man 

at'otXh^mr't^^^Ell^l  f  .C-'"l  Board  he  would  pay'h^ 

could  be  induced  t^fufiiy^;"'°=lf^  ^''^P?"^,?  .P«r  ^«^k,  but  who  'never 

me  for  not  paying  for  rLwLrwlTi  T  ''■''' ''  "l"  *}\"'''°  *°  <=°°^Plain  of 

itively  ordered  not  to  be  sent"  '''"  '"^"■''^'  ^"^  ''^''^  ^  ^'"^  POS" 

stale'^'uSolnlf  ^?.;Srdentf '^r  ^"^^  ^^  ^.^"^'^  ^°  'l-^"-  t''^ 
in  the  Potters'  Emigration  Socfety  '    ''"^''^  '°  '^'  '^'^^"''^  °f  ^''"^ 

th;°resVlYoM  t'fi;;Thi,lmi':°S°''^^I^^='^'^^r  T  'V'^'  *'"-^'  -'I 
shilUngg  were  left  wHl,  m.  ^^.1  T-       'f'"''^'  "^  """^^  ^^^i'  ^'^ic'i  I  got  five 

«.« f  i.,a-A,:;^r.kMi;tu"SsSirByr 


to  sell  them  as  h,gh  as  I  could,  and  not  as  loic.  As  for  benefit  I  have  not  had 
anj  save  the  benefit  of  your  slander.  The  man  who  bought '  the  sha«°  dUd 
ato  dhSn'  '""""^"-^  V^^^  P°^^^""'y  ^«f"^'d  to  ^olh  one  fartMng.  I 
shlnin;^  ,  1  '  ™^"  *°  '1^''*  "."^'^  'l^"^''  f"  f^ree  of  which  he  gave  three 
wh  h  fe  ^tf?C  v?r'  '""^  '^^  ^^^  '^^  save  three  shillings.  The  onelor 
vi^     I  1    A  ^^  shillings  was  that  of  H.  Sherwin,  Shelton.     This  indi- 

loiuoefmZ'  "''''''T^''^rf-1°  ''''  '"^  ^'^"'^  forsiipence,  but  fining  he 
could  get  more,  very  justifiably  did  so.    Another  share,  that  for  which  Thoma^ 

?h  ee  sfiimn^  a\Z  '^'"'°-'  '°^  '^'''  ^"'''^^'  '°  ^«  '°  be  disposed  of  f^ 
tnree  siiillmgs.     Another  person  m  a  company,  the  whole  of  which  comnanv 

ling,  and  found  no  one  wUling  to  give  him  that  sum  ' 

win  t  S'tSrri^Jnr"""^  *''  ''""  "'^"'  '''"''^  "'''*'*  ^^"*  *°  '°^' 
'  Charles  Heath  sends  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Joseph  Barter  nurnortino' 
to  come  from  Thomas  Bill,  Pottersville,  to  his  friends  at  JerJev  and  by  th<Sf 
friends  sent  over  to  their  friends  in  England.  This  letter  gives  a  mos^deplorable 
account  of  the  state  of  Pottersville.  ^Y.  Evans  denies  tlie  genSnene^s  of  tSs 
letter,  and  charges  C.  Heath  with  being  the  fabricator  of  it,  in  Xo  3->  of  the  R- 
nminer.  W  .  Evans,  in  an  article  upon  this  subject,  gives  a  note  Durnortina-  ir, 
comefromMrs.S.BillthemotherofT.BilbThriei;dMdualfha^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^lr^.  &.  Bill,  and  she  states  that  she  neither  wrote  the  note,  signed  the  note  nor 

hpIr7^f''-fT-^''"?°'.'^^''S  *°  '?"'  ^""^  ^^"^  '^^  '^''^  notknoV  of  it  until  she 
neard  of  it  being  m  the  Ezaminer.  I  have  been  to  the  friends  to  whom  the 
letter  was  sent.     I  have  seen  and  taken  copies  of  other  letters  coming  from  T 

that  w.;  tllTf'  t  ^''^'^'  ""?  ^^  """-'^  P'°^^  ^^^  genuineness  of  the  letter 
inat  was  inserted  m  The  People. 

Ths  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  in  the  letter. 

'  1  would,  in  conclusion,  direct  attention  to  the  leading  article  in  Ko  43 
£.mim,ie)-  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  are  there  stated  to  be  re- 
quired _to  locate  the  few  individuals  that  have  just  left  England  for  the 
bociety  s  land  To  raise  this  sum  it  will  take  eighty  weeks  at  near  fifty  pounds 
per  week.  At  the  rate  that  the  money  is  now  coming  in,  it  will  take  one  hun- 
areu  and  tort.y  weeks  before  any  more  can  be  sent  off,  either  by  ballot  or  bv 
obtaining  land  certificates.  Think  of  this,  and  ask  what  chance  you  have  in 
such  a  Society  as  this.  Let  the  out-districts  look  well  to  their  balance  sheets 
When  they  get  them,— let  them  be  careful  how  thev  place  money  in  the  hands 
01  men  whom  they  know  comparatively  [little,  who  are  known  best  where 
they  have  lived  for  years,  who  Hve  by  slander,  and  who  will  die  with  infamy 
stamped  upon  them.  •* 

ci  Ji""""^  l^°  7''^  i°  ^^''^  *«ie"er  entire,  may  obtain  it  from  George  Turner, 
stoke-on-irent,  or  from  myself. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Jaiies  TirywELL  15,  Vincent  Terrace,  Islington,  London.-You  have 
been  misinformed.  I  know  of  no  parties  who  have  shares  in  the  Potters'  Emi 
gration  Society  to  part  with,  either  for  one  sum  or  another.  If  vou  read  the 
letters  of  my  correspondents  in  the  People  you  will  find  who  do  know  such 
parties.  If  you  read  George  Turner's  letter  to  \X.  Evans  you  will  find  that 
George  Turner  has  sold  a  great  number  of  shares  in  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society,  for  Ss.  each  and  under.  s"»iiou 

To  John  Laxgford,  Mollinqion.— I  do  not  say  in  So.  48  of  the  People  that 
idleness  and  drunkenness  are  two  things  that  legislation  cannot  cure  ■  but 
only  that  no  legislation  can  ever  make  idle  and  drunken  people  happv'  So 
far  from  saying  that  idleness  and  drunkenness  are  two  things  which  legislation 
cannot  cure,  I  expressly  state,  that  legislation  can  do  much  toward!  ourC 
such  drunkards  as  are  capable  of  being  cured,  as  well  as  towards  preventinl 
the  sober  from  ever  becoming  drunkards.  I  also  state,  that  900<i  legislation 
might  do  much  towards  inducing  men  to  do  generally  what  they  ought  to  do 
tor  themselves.  ^       o  " 

I  have  no  objection  to  receive  the  criticisms  of  my  friends,  but  I  must  urge 
them  again  to  endeavour  correctly  to  understand  what  I  say  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  give  J  udgment.  They  should  also  be  careful  to  ascertain  mv  meanin- 
before  they  proceed  to  pronounce  me  in  error.  I  believe,  with  John  Langforl 
that  good  legislation  could  do  much  towards  curing  both  idleness  and  drunk- 
enness. I  am  far  from  believing  that  man  is  naturally  idle.  JIan  is  naturally 
acUve.  Good  legislation  would  cure  the  idleness  both  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

1  do  not  think  that  the  legislature  would  act  wiselv  in  putting  a  stop  at  once 
to  malting  and  brewing.  The  best  way  would  be,  to'  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  secure  regular  employment  to  the  unemployed,  abundance  of  all  things 
needful  to  their  bodily  comfort  and  spiritual  improvement  in  return  for 
labour,  the  blessings  of  a  good  education,  and  abundance  of  useful  books  ic 
and  then  set  to  work,  if  necessary,  to  prohibit  malting  and  brewiug.  I  nues- 
tion,  however,  whether  it  would  ever  be  necessary  to  prohibit  niallin"  and 
tJi-ewing,  if  justice  were  done  to  the  masses. 

To  A.  R.— I  agree  with  you,  that  the  gospel  would  renovate  and  bless  man- 
tinu.  It  you  mean  by  the  gospel  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  charity 
freedom  and  peace,  inculcated  by  Jesiis  of  Nazareth.     The  object  of  the 
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Pkopie  is  to  spread  this  gospel  through  tlie  world.  The  People  is  thoroughly 
evaneelical  in  „»/ judgment;  a  thousand  times  more  evangelical  than  the 
pSint  and  wriiings  5f  those  ^vho  are  generally  called  evangelical  Nothing 
inl^e  world  can  bear  less  resemblance  to  the  gospel  which  Christ  preached, 
to^the  doctrines  which  are  generally  preached  by  what  are  called  evangeli- 
^Inieachers.  And  no  war  of  life  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  life  which 
Jesus  lived  than  the  lives  of  those  mis-called  evangelical  preachers  The 
S  object  of  Jesus  was  to  make  men  wise  and  good  and  happy  There 
never  wi  a  man  on  earth  that  hated  the  scribes  and  phansees,  or  the  hireling 
priests  and  sectarians,  more  than  Jesus  did  ..    v.    .  *      i„„v;i,» 

4.nd  as  for  stron"  language,  thoua-h  the  People  does  its  best  to  descube 
things  truly,  it  has  never  exceeded  the  language  of  Jesus.  No  one  can  call 
worse  name.s  than  Jesus  called.  No  one  can  utter  more  terrible  denunciations 
than  he  uttered.  If  yon  say  that  Jesus  was  inspired  that  makes  the  matter 
all  th^  stronger  in  my  favour.  It  justifies  my  mode  of  writing  and  speakmg, 
by  the  authority  of  an  infallible  example.  *      v.  i  •„  ^„v  rU, 

You  may  say  that  Aristocrats  and  hirelmg  priests  are  not  so  bad  m  our  day 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  But  where  is  your  proof  ?  I  am  prepared  to 
prove"that  the  Aristocrats  and  Priests  in  the  days  of  Jesus  could  not  be  worse 
than  the  Aristocrats  and  hireling  Priests  of  the  present  day.  Every  word 
that  Jesus  uttered  against  the  hireling  priests  middle  class  sectarians,  and 
aristocratic  tyrants  of  his  day,  is  true  of  the  hireling  priests,  middle  class 
sectarians,  and  aristocratic  tyrants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  John  Aikikson,  Jck.,  Woeksop.— I  wish  no  curse  to  fall  upon  the  edilor 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  except  the  curse  of  being  generally  distrusted,-©! 
being  generally  regarded  as  a  maker  and  utterer  of  falsehoods.  It  is  on  the 
nevspaper  that  I  wish  the  curses  of  all  good  hearts  to  fall.        _ 

I  will  follow  the  teachings  of  an  infallible  book,  if  John  Atkinson  will  slioio 
me  one.     I  have  not  yet  ^crn  such  a  thing.  ..,,,<• 

It  is  verv  kind  in  people  to  show  so  much  concern  for  my  spiritual  welfare. 
It  would  be  wicked  and  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  did  not  make  them  a  return, 
by  exhorting  them  to  attend  to  their  oxmi  spiritual  welfare.  I  hope  John 
Atkinson  wfu  not  neglect  to  cultivate  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  as 
he  may  have  opportunity,  and  to  do  his  best  for  the  illumination  and  improve- 
ment of  his  fellows. 

Thomas  Ck.hg  Watsos,  op  Caefin  Colliebv,  Motherwell,  writes  to  say, 
that  it  did  rain,  more  or  less,  for  twenty-two  days  successively,  after  Saturday 
the  24th  of  March.  He  savs  that  I  forget  that  such  a  thing  as  twenty  succes- 
sive days  of  rain  might  occur  in  o»e  part  and  not  in  coiotlier !  I  answer,  I  did 
not  forget  anv  such  thine.  I  believed  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  passage  referred 
to.  that  there  "would,  in  some  place  or  other,  be  rain,  not  ior  twentii  days  but 
for  every  day  of  the  vear,  and  through  all  the  years  of  eternity.  I  understood 
the  prediction  which  appeared  in  the  papers  to  mean,  that  there  would  be 
twenty  successive  days  of  rain  in  every  place  where  the  moon  chnnged  on  a 
Saturday.  If  it  did  not  mean  thi.s,  the  fact  should  have  been  stated  when  the 
prophecy  was  pablished. 

A  constant  beader,  Chesterfield,  wishes  me  to  give  him  my  opinion  of 
the  words  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  '  And  God  said.  Let  k.s-  make  man, 
and  of  the  passage  John  XVII  and  5, '  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me,  &c., 
and  another  passage,  '  For  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
My  views  on  those  passages  may  be  found  in  my  Discussion  with  HiUiam 
Cooke.  It  would  occupy  too  great  a  portion  of  the  People  to  repeat  them  here. 
G  U  D  thinks  that  if  we  could  bring  people  to  love  one  another,  we 
should  secure  all  the  reforms  we  need.  G.  U.  D.  is  perf-ectly  right.  My  object 
is  to  hrinq  people  to  love  one  another.  Political  reform  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote amongst  mankind  love  to  one  another.  It  would  remove  out  of  the  way 
many  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  We  cannot  induce  people 
to  love  one  another  by  merely  talking  about  love.  We  must  dwel  on  partic- 
ular acts  expressing  our  disapprobation  of  those  which  we  regard  as  unjust 
and  uncharitable,  and  our  admiration  of  those  wliich  we  regard  as  kind,  and 
inat  and  beneficent.  It  is  because  I  love  mankind,  that  I  write  against  Koy- 
alty  Aristocracy,  and  Priestcraft.  I  regard  P>oyalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Priest- 
craft as  three  great  evils,— as  three  of  the  greatest  plagues  to  humanity,— as 
three  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  man's  improvement  and  salvation,— as  three 
of  the  greatest  foes  to  mutual  love,— as  three  of  the  greatest  sources  of  hatred, 
strife  and  blood.  It  is  because  I  love  mankind  that  I  wish  to  excite  others  to 
labour  for  the  destruction  of  Royalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Priestcraft.  It  is 
because  I  love  mankind  that  I  write  against  ignorance,  intemperance,  and 
vice  and  in  favour  of  knowledge,  teetotalism,  and  virtue.  I  consider  myself 
acting  on  the  principle  of  love,  both  in  publishing  my  People  and  in  deliver- 
ing my  Lectures.  Can  G.  U.  D.  tell  me  how  I  can  show  my  love  better  than 
by  endeavouring  to  make  people  wise,  and  good,  and  happy,  and  by  striving 
to  unite  them  in  efforts  for  the  annihilationof  the  great  social  and  political 
evils  that  atflct  humanity  1  or  can  he  tell  me  auy  means  which  I  have  not  yet  era- 
ployed,  by  which  I  may  increa.se  the  amount  of  love  in  others.  I  am  fully 
agreed'with  him,  that  if  we  can  bring  people  to  love  one  another,  we  shall  ob- 
tain all  the  reforms  we  need. 

To  Jonathan  Radcliffe,  Dckinpield.— I  do  not  believe  in  a  Providence  tha,t 
interferes  in  the  affairs  of  particular  men,  by  suspending  the  operation  of  God's 
natural  laws,  &c.  I  believe  with  Jonathan  Ridelifl'e,  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  filed  and  unchanging  laws.    The  article  in  number  3'2  of  The  People  does 


not  in  my  iudgment,  clash  with  this  principle.  I  believe  that  the  laws  which 
God  has  established-the  laws  by  which  He  governs  the  "'^i^erse-are  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  evil  to  triumph  over  good  in  the  end  or  for  the 
good  to  be  loseis  by  their  goodness  in  the  long  run.  A  man  may  believe  that 
In  Lings  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  God  orders  all  things  weU  and 
yet  believe  that  God  directs  the  affairs  of  the  universe  according  to  fixed  and 

"°lr?5f 'H^appears  strange  to  you  that  aperson  can  denounce  andcondemn 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  &c.,  and  yet  hold 
u  h  viewra'lose  inculcated  in  number  32  of  The  People  I  answer  J  Be| 
no  inconsistency  in  the  matter  at  all.  I  believe  that  God  could  ^o*  in^i^CTe 
lo  prevent  the  existence  of  evil  by  miracle  or  to  destroy  ""y^^f^ll^'^^j^ 
cresent  existin"-  without  doing,  on  the  whole,  more  harm  than  good.  It  does 
Sot  fonow  ttt=because  the  besTand  the  wisest  being  in  the  "--fsySTf 
the  affairs  of  the  worid,  there  ought  to  be  no  evil  <^^'^^'''\,^^^l^^^lZZ 
the  universe  is  best  which  includes  such  a  being  as  a  man,  and  which  respects 
men's  liberty.  ^   j  iv  *  i  j        t 

To  G.  S.— If  you  look  at  my  remarks  again,  you  will  find  that!  do  not 
represent  the  higher  classes  as  the  most  perfectly  developed  "^  mankind  ,  but 
that  I  simply  telch  that  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  and  P'^,"''?  nHi.s  And 
to  the  free,  the  full,  and  the  harmonious  development  of  men  s  faculties.  And 
vou  will  also  perceive,  that  I  do  not  teach  *at  the  poo«s!  pople  have  thf 
most  children  When  poverty  and  toil  go  beyond  a  certain  po,«<,  they 
destroy  the  procreative  power.  The  very  cause  which  f  ^J*;",  ^^;^„™°^. 
fruitful  down  to  a  certain  point,  renders  them J^.s  ^^^"f  "'- "^^^^^^^S^^^jX 
fruitful,  below  that  point.  Just  as  the  cause  which  ^^^-i?"  ™^?,f^%f  "^ji 
■up  to  a  certain  point,  renders  them  less  fruitful  beyond  that  point  You  will 
also  perceive,  I  imagine,  if  you  will  look  at  my  remarks  agam-  *at  IJo  not 
represent  comfortable  circumstances  of  themselves  as  >:^"'lf ""f  P^X '7 
prolific  ;  but  comfortable  circumstances  in  connection  with  ^he  fiee^  the  fuU 
and  the  harmonious  development  of  their  higher  faculties.  The  more  com 
fortable  people's  circumstances,  the  more  prolific  are  they  ''^ely  t"  be  if  on 
the  one  hand,  their  minds  are  not  well  cuUiyated  ;  or  if,  on  t^e  otber  hand 
thev  are  not  licentious  and  profligate.  That  which  I  speak  of  as  rendering 
SleLs  proTmt'that  fL,  t'at  full,  and  that  harmonious  development 
of  all  the  higher  faculties,  which  subtracts  all  ^"P^^^f  °/,i•/^XtTunf^^ 
from  the  animal  faculties,  and  enables  and  induces  ^en  toexpend  that  super 
fiuous  life  and  energy,  in  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  «l>g\°°^ '^^^^^fj"'  J*  ^ 
that  free,  that  full,  and  that  harmonious  development  f^^l'^'^^^^^^^^^f  .f  j]*  *° 
find  abuidance  of  enjoyment  in  social,  "^ojal-.^t^ll^J^^f '  ^?f  u  at  exceSre 
tions,  and  thus  prepares  them  to  enjoy  life  without  ^hat  w  Id  that  e^cessiTO 
enjoyment,  which  is,  in  other  cases,  the  result  of  sexual  i^^'ilgence  aio„e 
I  have  no  where  contradicted  mvself  on  this  subject  that  I  can  peiceive.  1 
beUeve  with  you  as  I  have  long' believed,  that  our  Aristocrat's  are  amongst 
L  greatest 'criminals  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  \-'^<>\f'ZXj°^', 
that  the  reason  why  they  have  so  seldom  large  familie  ,  is  l^a*  they  are 
licentious  and  vicioi^,  and  not  that  they  are  more  P/^fpf  ^  »/  .^^^JS 
developed  than  other  men.  But  there  is  a  high  and  virtuous  st^e  of  being 
a  hich  and  holy  way  of  life,  which  will  have  as  powerful  an  effect  in  lessening 
the  fruit?u!ness'of  mankind,  as  that  vicious  and.  licentious  mode  of  Ufe^which 
we  behold  amongst  the  Aristocrats.  But  there  is  no  order  of  People,  there  w 
no  class  of  persons  at  present,  that  fairiy  exhibit  that  •s"Pe"°J^^^  ^^^^^ 
that  diviner  state  of  being  and  most  natura  mode  of  1  fe  n  general,  ?hich  1 
believe  to  be  most  conducive  to  human  enjoyment,  without  occasioning  any 

danger  of  a  surplus  population.  
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TO  THE  BURGESSES  OF  THE  HOLBECK  WARD,  L\  THE 

BOROUGH  OF  LEEDS. 

Continued  from  our  last. 


A  great  many  matters  were  brought  before  this  and  other  Council 
meetings,  on  which  I  did  not  feel  myself  called  to  speak.     I  would 
just  remark,  that  Town  Councils  are  obliged,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  busy  themselves  with  a  great  many  matters  which  ou<rht  to 
be  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  private  individuals  or  private  companies. 
and  which  mzcjkt  be  so  disposed  of,  if  the  general  government  of  the 
couTitry  were  properly  conducted.     We  have  far  too  much  legislation, 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  our  Town  Councils.     Nine- 
teen parts  out  of  twenty  of  our  laws  originate  in  certain  established 
Jhiquities    and  would  be    altogether  unnecessary  if  those  iniquities 
were  abolished.     It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  some  great  reformer 
should  nse  up  and  sweep  away  our  whole  present  system  of  legisla- 
^on  and  government,  and  begin  the  work  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment afresh.     If  we  had  once  a  wise  and  virtuous  government,  they 
would  lessen  the  work  of  governing  an  hundred-fold.     What  makes 
the  work  of  government  such  an  endless  and  perplexing  business,  is  the 
l&ci  ot  howst 2^>mciple  in  our  legislators  and  rulers  ;  a  lack  of  that 
simphcityand  purity  of  intention  by  which  all  men  ought  to  be  governed 
Jf  legislators   and   rulers   would  aim   at  the   public   good   alone  — 
would  make  no  laws,  and  pursue  no  course  of  conduct,  but  what  was 
Btnctly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  — 
the  principles  of  umversal  justice  and  philanthropy,  the  work"  of 
legislation  would  both  be  infinitely  less,  and  infinitely  more  a<n-eeable 
than  It  IS  at  present.     We  want  a  new  beginning,  and  the  time  will 
come,_  I  trust,  before   many  more  years  have  passed,  when  parties 
Will  rise  up,  and  get  hold  of  power,  who  will  make  a  new  be/nning 
At  this  same   Council  meeting,  held  on  January  1st,  it  was  pro- 
posed    ha     the   Council    should    raise    the    salary   of  the    Borough 
Accountant  from  £100.  to  £120.  a  year.     To  me'  no  case  appeared 
0  be  made  out  in  favour  of  this  proposal.     It  was  not  proved  that 
the  Borough  Accountant  was  insufficiently  paid  for  his  services      I 
therefore  opposed  the  proposition.      'I  am/  said  I,  'in  favour  of 
good  wages  ;   but  we  ought  to   aim  first  at  increasing  the  wa-res  of 

real?;      [        ''  ^''^  better,-if  the  masses  of  the  ratepayers  had 
regular  employment,  good  wages,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  doing  well 
or  the  future,  I  should  be  in  favour  of  the  motion.     But  mfny  o 
the  ratepayers  are  out  of  work ;  and  those  who  have  work  are  but 
indtoly  ,;a,^  fo,  their  labour.     And  we  have  no  certain  prospe 
of  a  speedy  improvement.      I  shall  therefore  vote  in  favour  of  pos  - 
poning  the  increase  of  the  Borough  Accountant's  salan'.     Besides 
most  things  are  cheap  at  present.     A  hundred  pounds  will  go  a  great 
way.     Besides    the  Borough  Accountant  is  nofrequired  to  spend  a 
very  great  portion  of  his  time  in  attention  to  borough  afta  rs      He  is 
able  to  attend  to  the  general  duties  of  his  profession  be'^es.     Th 
business  of  the  borough  only  just  comes  in  \o  fill  up  his  spare  time 
Beckoning  the  time  both  of  himself  and  his  clerk,  \  wouW  appX 
chat  dunng  the  pa3t  year  he  has  had  only  to  give'one  hundreran^ 


eighty  days  to  the  business  of  the  borough.     Under  all  these  circum- 
stances,  the  measure  should  be  postponed.     It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us 
that  other  towns  give  their  accountants  more.    Other  towns  may  have 
more  work  for  their  accountants.     Or  other  towns  may  happen  to 
give  their  accountants  too  much.     If  other  boroughs  spend  the  public 
money  too  lavishly,  it  is  our  duty,   instead  of  following  their  bad 
example,   to  set  them  a  better,  and  call  upon  them  to  follow  ours. 
That  Mr.  Bolton  is  an  able  accountant,  I  have  no  doubt.     There  are 
J    considerations  that  would  prompt  me  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  propo- 
j    sition  for  increasing  his  salary.     I  know  Mr.  Bolton,  and  have  much 
!   respect  for  him.     But  the  interests   of  the  borough  have  the  first 
j   claim.     And  out  of  respect  to  those  interests,  I  must  vote  in  oppo- 

sition  to  the  motion.' 
j        The  motion  was  lost. 

I        Another  Council  meeting  was  held  on  January  2Gth,  when  a  Re- 
1   port  was  presented  from  the  Streets  and  Sen-erage  Committee,  and  a 
I   proposal  made  to  the  effect,  that  operations  should  be  commenced  for 
I   the  sewerage  of  the  Town,  and  that  a  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound 
■    should  be  laid  to  meet  the  expense.    Mr.  Alderman  Marshall  introduced 
I   the  business  to  the  Council.       He  opened  the  matter  in  a  clear  and 
.    able  way      Several  others  spoke   in   favour  of  commencing  operations 
j    without  delay.     I  objected  to  the  immediate  commencement  of  opera- 
j    tions.     I  acknowledged  that   a  thorough   sewerage  of  the   town   was 
called  for  ;— I  was  satisfied  that  a  thorough  sewerage  of  the  town 
would  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  it  did, 
j    at  the  same  time,  appear  to  me  improper  to  commence  the  work  at 
I    that  time.     A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  rate-payers  were  out  of 
I    work,  and  a  great  number  of  those  who  were  not  out  of  work    were 
earning  but  little.     The  rates  were  already  verj-  heavy.     In  some  parts 
I    of  the  borough,  the  poor-rate  alone  was  five  and  eightpence  in  the 
I    pound  ;  and  other  local  rates  about  three  shillings  more.     It  seemed 
I    to  me  improper  under  such  circumstances,  to  increase  the  local  bur- 
dens by  an  additional  rate.     I  was  sorry  to  oppose  the  commencement 
ot  operations  for  sewering  and  draining  the   town  ;  but  I    could  not 
teeljustisfied  in  sanctioning  an  additional  rate,  first  of  sixpence,  and 
then  of  eighteenpence  in  the  pound.     Others  made  the  same  objection. 
After  a  long  discussion,  the  proposition  was  negatived.     Not' one  in 
the  whole  Council  was  opposed  to  the  sewerage  measure  itself.     There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan  of  proceeding  ;  and 
some  thought  that  too  much  money  had  been  spent  on  Engineers  :  but 
all  were  agreed  that  the  town  ought  to  be  sewered  and   drained.     All 
were  wishful  that  operations  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible; 
but  the  majority  were  united  in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
commence  operations  till  the  circumstances  of  the  rate-pavers  were 
improved.     Mr.  Marshall  contended  that  we  had  no  right  to'  calculate 
that  we  should  ever  have  so  long  a  course  of  prosperity  as  to  be  able 
to  go  through  the  work  of  sewerage  without  the  interposition  of  seasons 
of  distress  like  the  one  through  which  we  were  passing  then.     I  re- 
plied that  seasons  of  distress  like  the  one  through  which  we  were 
passing,  were  by  no  means  unavoidable,— that  they  were  the  result 
of  mis-government,  and  might  be  avoided  by  suitable  reforms,— that 
if  we  ever  had  such  times  again  as  those  through  which  we  were  then 
passing,  it  would  be  our  own  fault.     Mr.  Marshall  smiled  at  my  re- 
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marks,  but  never  attempted  a  reply  to  them.  He  could  not  reply. 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  distress  at  present 
prevailinc;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  the  result  of  misrule,  and 
that  the  recurrence  of  such  seasons  of  distress  might  be  rendered  for 
ever  impossible,  by  the  adoption  of  rational  and  equitable  principles 
of  government.  I  was  sorry  for  Mr.  Marshall.  He  seemed  exceed- 
ingly disappointed,  and  very  much  grieved.  And  though  he  smiled 
at  some  of  my  opinions,  as  it  ap|)eared  to  me,  very  foolishly,  I  could 
not  but  believe  that  in  this  case,  he  had  the  welfare  of  the  town  at 
heart,  and  was  anxious  to  have  operations  commenced  for  the  sewering 
of  the  town  from  the  best  and  the  purest  motives.  I  say  I  was  sorry  for 
Mr.  Marshall ;  but  he  has  his  remedy.  Let  him  call  for  national  reforms. 
Let  him  join  with  the  friends  of  the  people  to  demand  a  just  and 
rational  system  of  taxation.  Let  him  take  the  proper  course  to  secure 
employment  to  the  masses,  good  wages  in  return  for  employment,  and 
abundance  of  cheap  provisions  in  return  for  wao;es  ;  and  he  may  then 
not  only  secure  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  but  the  sewerage  and  drain- 
age of  the  whole  borough,  and  the  improved  health  and  comfort  of  the 
whole  community. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  the  Council  assembled  again.  It  was 
proposed  at  this  meeting,  that  an  inspector  of  the  nuisance  arising  from 
smoke  should  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £70  per  annum.  Instead 
of  appointing  an  inspector  however,  the  Council  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  matter.     I  voted  for  the  committee. 

At  this  meeting,  the  discussion  on  the  proposition  for  commencing 
the  work  of  sewering  and  draining  the  town  was  renewed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  Alderman  Luccock  thought  that  the  majority  against  the 
commencement  of  operations  at  the  preceding  Council  meeting  was 
so  small,  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  decision  of  the 
Council  reversed.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  Council,  by  a  majority 
of  27  to  18,  confirmed  its  previous  decision.  The  reason  assigned  for 
confirming  the  former  decision,  was  the  unaltered  state  of  the  times  ; 
•^the  impoverished  and  embarrassed  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
ratepayers. 

EFFECTS  OF  BEVOLUTIONS. 


A  new  reader  of  the  People  has  sent  me  the  following  extract  from 
the  Leeds  Mercury  :— 

'Effects  of  the  Eevolution  in  France. — A  respectable  correspondent,  writing 
from  Eonen,  on  the  26th  inst,,  says  : — '  All  political  excitement  seems  to  have 
died  away  in  this  town,  at  least  since  the  election  of  the  President,  and  trade 
has  certainly  begun  to  revive.  If  the  chartists  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere  could 
see  the  horrible  misery  and  trouble  that  a  revolution  causes,  I  think  they 
would  be  quiet.  Three  persons  rather  elderly,  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, have  gone  mad,  and  four  children  were  born  idiots  in  consequence  of  a 
barricade  being  made  in  the  street.  The  octroi  is  augmented  one-third  on 
some  things,  and  one-half  on  others  coming  into  the  town ;  the  government 
taxes  from  100  francs  to  238  francs.  Frequently  two  or  more  soldiers  quartered 
upon  the  inhabitant's  private  house  for  two  or  three  weeks  together,  and 
still  more  than  half  the  people  without  work.  The  glorious  revolution  is  at  a 
discount." — 

This  extract  speaks  of  '  the  horrible  misery  and  trouble  that  a 
Revolution  causes  ;'  but  when  did  a  Revolution  cause  such  horrible 
misery  and  trouble  as  the  aristocratic  mis-government  of  England  and 
Ireland  has  caused  for  ages  past,  and  is  causing  at  this  very  hour  ] 
The  aristocratic  mis-government  of  England  and  Ireland  has  caused 
more  misery  during  the  last  fifty  years,  than  all  the  Revolutions  in 
Europe  put  together  have  caused.  Revolutions  do  cause  misery  and 
trouble,  but  they  generally  cure  far  more  than  they  cause.  They 
cause  misery  and  trouble,  but  they  cause,  at  the  same  time,  unspeak- 
able joy  and  gladness.  The  chartists  of  Leeds  and  elsewhere  might 
see  all  the  misery  and  trouble  that  the  revolution  in  France  has  caused, 
and  yet  sigh  most  devoutly  for  a  revolution  at  home.  If  the  a?j<2-chart- 
ists  of  Leeds  and  elsewhere  could  see  the  horrible  misery  which  aristo- 
cratic mis-governmeni  causes,  they  would,  unless  they  are  most  perverse 
and  unnatural  creatures,  hate  Royalty  and  Aristocracy  for  ever.   If  the 


anti- chartists  of  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  could  see  the  numbers  which 
aristocratic  mis-government  has  reduced  to  hegyary,  and  the  numbers 
which  it  has  driven  from  the  country,  in  search  of  a  home  in  foreign 

lands,  and  the   numbers  which   it  has   literally  starved  to  death  ; if 

they  could  see  to  what  a  fearful  extent  it  has  checked  the  development 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  improvement  of  men's  morals  ; — if  they  could 
see  to  what  a  terrible  extent  it  has  injured  men's  bodies  and  men's  souls, 
they  would  never  think  well  of  Aristocracy  more.  Instead  of  desiring 
the  chartists  to  be^;"^^,  they  would  join  them  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish Democracy  through  the  world. 

This  extract  adds,  '  that  three  persons  rather  elderly,  have  gone 
mad,  and  four  children  were  born  idiots,  in  consequence  of  a  barricade 
being  made  in  the  street.'  This  ssunds  like  fiction.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  writer  of  the  extract  has  heard  the  stoiy,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  faith  in  its  truth.  '  Four  children  were  born  idiots  in  con- 
sequence of  a  barricade  being  raised  in  the  street !'  How  does  the 
writer  hnoiv  ?  How  coidd  he  know  ?  He  could  hardly  have  had 
time  to  know  whether  a  child  born  at  the  Revolution  would  be  an 
idiot  or  not.  Even  if  the  child  had  been  born  within  a  week  of  the 
Revolution,  it  could  only  have  been  eight  or  nine  months  old  when  he 
wrote  his  precious  communication.  But  very  few  children  reveal  their 
characters  so  early  as  that.  But  suppose  that  the  writer  had  ascer- 
tained beyond  doubt,  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his 
lodgings,  four  children  ivere  born  idiots  about  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  how  could  he  know  that  they  were  born  idiots  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Revolution  ?  How  could  he  know  that  they  were  born 
idiots  in  consequence  of  a  barricade  being  raised  in  the  street  1  The 
writer  betrays  himself.  He  proves  himself  unworthy  of  confidence. 
It  is  a  natural  impossibility  that  he  should  know  the  things  which  he 
states  to  be  true.  I  have  not  a  doubt  myself  of  the  absolute  false- 
hood of  his  statements.  The  extract  adds,  '  the  octroi  is  augmented 
one-third  on  some  things,  and  one-half  on  other  things  coming  into 
the  town  ;  the  Government  taxes  are  raised  from  100  francs  to  238 
francs,  &o.'  We  say  again,  we  cannot  believe  the  statements  of  this 
writer. 

But  suppose  his  statements  were  all  true.  Suppose  that  three  per- 
sons, rather  elderly,  had  gone  mad,  and  that  four  children  leere  born 
idiots  in  consequence  of  a  barricade  being  made  in  the  street,  how 
many  elderly  people  have  gone  mad  in  this  country,  how  many  chil- 
dren have  been  born  idiots,  in  consequence  of  aristocratic  tyranny  I 
How  many  elderly  people  and  little  children  have  been  starved  to 
death  in  consequence  of  aristocratic  tyranny  ? 

The  editor  of  the  '  Leeds  Mercury''  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  the  writer  of  the  extract  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
We  have  no  desire  for  a  bloody  revolution  ourselves, — we  had  rather 
have  peaceful  reforms.  But  we  like  to  see  something  like  truthfulness 
in  men,  especially  in  editors  of  newspapers. 

We  might  have  added,  that  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  revolutions 
are  chargeable  on  royal  and  aristocratic  oppression  and  tyranny.  Who 
caused  the  revolutions  of  France  1  The  Kings  and  Aristocrats 
of  France.  Who  are  preparing  a  revolution  in  England  ?  Our  Royal- 
ists and  Aristocrats.  If  the  Mercury  dreads  a  revolution,  he  should 
preach  to  the  tyrant  Aristocrats. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  A  COUNTRY, 


The  wealth  of  a  country  may  be  described  in  one  word — it  is  labour.  The-i 
sinews  of  a  nation  are  the  sinews  of  men,  and  a  man's  fortune  is  his  industry. 
A  man,  in  return  for  his  labour,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food,  of  clothes, 
of  coals,  &e.  It  matters  not  to  him  whether  you  give  him  fourteen  shillings  a 
week  to  purchase  these  with,  or  twice  fourteen  shillings,  if  the  latter  sum  will 
only  obtain  for  him  the  supply  of  these  necessaries.  If  Wi  ttington's  dream 
had  been  realized,  and  he  had  found  London  paved  with  gold,  he  would  have 
felt  the  pavement  as  hard  to  sleep  upon.  His  industry  was  his  wealth;  and 
the  industry  of  a  population  always  will  be  the  best  security  for  the  riches  of  a 
country. 
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THE  SEATON  DEL  AVAL  MINERS. 


I  have  received  a  paper  entitled,  'Grievances  of  the  Seaton  Delaml 
Miners,''  Northumberland.  From  this  paper  it  appears,  that  if  a  tub 
of  coals  happens  to  contain  a  fev?  quarts  of  small  coal,  foul  coal,  or 
splint ;  or  if,  instead  of  the  tub  containing  seven  and  a  half  hundred 
■weight,  it  contains  only  six  hundred  weight  and  three  quarters,  the 
miners  are  robbed  of  the  whole  price  for  working  the  same.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  during  the  year  1848  there  was  taken  from  the 
wages  of  the  Seaton  Delaval  miners,  through  means  of  this  unjust 
regulation,  no  less  than  £614  6s.  ,5^d  ;  being  an  average  of  upwards 
of  £2  for  each  man  employed  at  those  collieries.  The  quantity  of 
coal  thus  got  for  nothing,  produced  for  the  master,  at  6s.  8d.  per 
ton,  no  less  than£3,510    6s.  8d. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  paper  sent  to 
me  : — 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  prices, 
and  after  much  altercation  with  our  employers  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  to 
submit  the  case  to  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  (being  viewers  according  to  the 
bond)  decided  that  the  prices  offered  us  were  too  little,  and  fixed  certain 
prices,  at  which  we  have  been  working  a  fortnight,  and  have  earned  upon  the 
average  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day,  out  of  which  sum  we  have  powder 
and  candles  to  find,  besides  to  keep  in  repair  picks  and  other  tools — thus 
proving  that  the  arbitrators'  price  is  rather  scanty,  and  also  justifying  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  workmen  in  the  first  instance.' 

What  can  those  poor  colliers  do  '  What  can  the  working  people 
of  England  generally  do  ?  Men  ought  to  have  at  least  five  shillings  a 
day  for  working  in  a  coal  mine.  They  ought  to  have  five  shilUngs  a 
day  tor  working  six  or  eight  hours  ;  whereas  here  they  are  paid  two 
shilhngs  and  sixpence  a  day,  and  robbed  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a 
shilling  a  week  on  an  average  besides  by  the  unjust  and  inhuman 
regulations  of  their  employers.  I  see  no  chance  for  the  working  men 
of  England,  but  either  in  a  thorough  revolution  at  home,  or  a  speedy 
and  wholesale  emigration  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  LAND. 


There  is  no  effectual  help  for  the  poor,  but  in  the  re-distribution  of 
the  land.  The  men  who  possess  the  land  will  generally  possess  the 
power.  If  therefore  the  people  are  to  have  their  share  of  power, 
they  must  have  their  share  of  the  land.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
working  men  are  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  both  of  the  Government 
and  of  their  employers.  The  Government  can  make  what  laws  they 
please,  and  rule  in  what  way  they  choose.  And  employers  can  com- 
pel men  to  work  for  what  wages  they  please,  or  starve.  Take  my 
own  case.  I  could  get  men  any  day  to  do  my  work  for  one-half  the 
wages  I  am  paying  at  present.  I  could  get  boys  to  do  it  for  one-third 
or  one-forth  of  what  I  am  giving.  Many  others  could  do  the  same. 
Many  have  been  out  of  work  so  long,  that  they  would  labour  for  next 
to  nothing.  Manufacturers  have  succeeded  already  in  reducing  wages 
too  low  by  one- half.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  few  who  are  more 
humane  than  the  rest,  they  would  have  reduced  them  still  lower  before 
this. 

Look  at  the  colliers  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  They  have 
not  one-half  the  wages  they  ought  to  have.  And  their  employers  are 
accustomed  to  make  serious  reductions,  even  from  the  scanty  wages 
which  they  agree  to  give  them.  And  how  can  those  colliers  help 
themselves  1  They  cannot  help  themselves.  Suppose  they  were  to 
strike,  the  masters  would  ten  to  one  beat  them.  If  the  masters  were 
not  strong  enough  of  themselves,  the  Magistrates  and  Government 
would  help  them.  The  masters  themselves  are  magistrates,  in  fact. 
And  many  of  the  principal  coal  owners  are  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  Government.  The  colliers  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  submit  to 
their  employers,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  cheated  and  robbed  at 
their  masters'  pleasure.  Suppose  the  colliers  had  each  a  piece  of  land 
sufficient  to  support  them  ;  they  would  be  able,  then,  to  get  something 
like  justice.     Many  of  them  would  leave  the  coal  pits,  and  work  on 


the  land  alone.  Those  who  continued  to  work  in  the  pit,  would  work 
on  the  land  a  little  as  well.  Workers  in  coal  pits  would,  in  con- 
sequence, be  scarcer  than  they  are  at  present.  The  owners  of  the 
pits  would  be  obliged  to  give  higher  wages.  The  workers  in  the  pits 
would  also  be  more  independent  than  they  are  at  present.  The  em- 
ployers would,  in  consequence,  be  obliged  to  treat  them  more  kindly 
and  respectfully.  If  the  masters  dared  to  reduce  their  wages,  the  pit- 
men, if  they  should  think  it  their  duty  to  strike,  would  be  able  to  beat 
them.  They  would  be  able  to  live,  if  not  to  live  ivell,  on  the  land. 
And  they  would  choose  to  live  in  the  poorest  style  imaginable,  rather 
than  quietly  submit  to  injustice  and  insult. 

Besides,  if  land  were  more  equally  divided,  the  power  of  the  Aristo- 
crats would  be  diminished.  The  men  who  are  now  our  hereditary 
rulers,  would  cease  to  be  so.  Intelligence,  virtue,  and  talent  would 
secure  power  and  distinction.  The  Government  of  the  country  would 
be  weak  for  evil,  and  strong  only  for  good.  Reforms  in  our  laws  and 
institutions  would  take  place.  The  state  of  the  country  in  general 
would  be  improved  infinitely. 

I  say  then,  that  the  principal  evil  under  which  this  country  and 
Ireland  is  labouring,  is  the  Land  monopoly  ;  and  to  the  annihilation 
of  that  land  monopoly,  our  efforts  should  be  specially  directed. 

But  how  is  the  land  monopoly  to  be  destroyed  ?  I  answer,  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  system  of  taxation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
all  tire  taxes  transferred  to  the  land  ;  laying  a  tax  of  so  much 
an  acre  on  land,  whether  cultivated  or  not  cultivated.  This,  of  itself, 
would  annihilate  the  land  monopoly.  This  of  itself  would  improve  the 
condition  of  the  workers,  and  ultimately  make  all  things  new. 


THE  'DARLINGTON   TIMES'   AND  THE   MIDDLESBRC 
MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Middleehro'.  May  13,  1849. 

Dear  Friend,  ^ 

If  you  deem  the  accompanying  letter  suitable  for  your  People, 
it  is  at  your  service.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  snarling  para- 
graph in  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times,  the  purport  of  which  will  be 
gathered  from  the  letter  itself.  It  was  refused  insertion  in  that  so-called 
'  liberal '  paper,  on  account  of  the  sentiments  it  advocates. 

Yours  in  the  upward  and  onward  movement, 
To  Joseph  Barker.  George  Sdnieb,  Jtw. 

Middlesbro',  AprU  22, 1849. 
to  the  ewtor  op  the  '  darlikc.ton  and  8i0cki0n  times.' 

Friend, 

In  your  yesterday's  paper  is  a  paragraph  of  Middlesbro  news, 
giving  an  account  of  a  late  social  meeting  of  the  Middlesbro'  Mechanics' 
Institute,  in  which  the  writer  criticises  the  conduct  of  'an  infant  who 
belongs  to  our  Middlesbro'  school  of  pitiable  idiosyncrasy,'  who,  it 
seems,  presumed  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  chairman's,  on  the 
propriety  of  singing  '  God  save  the  Queeu'  on  that  occasion. 

As  I  am  the  individual  referred  to,  you  wiU  perhaps  allow  me  a  small 
space  for  a  few  remarks  ou  the  subject. 

I  presume  there  are  few  thinking  people,  who  have  at  all  thought  oil 
the  matter,  but  are  satisfied  that  Royalty  is  an  institution  that  will  not 
bear  investigation.  They  know  that  every  throne  in  existence  has  its 
foundation  laid  in  blood,— that  kingship,  whether  in  its  direst  or  most 
mitigated  form,  is  a  scourge  to  the  people  doomed  to  bear  it,  and  also 
an  indication  of  their  ignorance  and  vice.  Where  would  England's 
Queeuship  be,  if  England's  people  were  virtuous  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  freedom  from  sucli  an  incubus  1  Victoria,  as  a  woman,  may  be,  con- 
sidering the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  her  education,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  lies  with  which  she  is  continually  surrounded,  as  worthy  a  woman 
as  most  of  those  she  nominally  governs,  and  I  would  be  loath  to  harm  her, 
or  to  cherish  an  unkind  or  disrespectful  feeling  towards  her,  and  therefore 
I  would  not  mock  and  insult  her  with  flattery  and  lies  :  but  to  common 
sense  people  it  is  notorious  that  her  Queenship  is  an  usurpation,  as  fat 
as  she  is  an  active  agent  in  it,— that  as  Queeu  she  is  the  representative 
of  a  race  of  robbers  and  murderers— her  office  for  ffood  is  an  enormous 
sham  ;  for  evil  a  terrible  reality.  Where  are  the  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous people  that  can  join  in  those  mockeries  of  God,  by  calling  on  hinij 
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in  bloody  war  songs,  to  perpetuate  those  plagues  of  the  human  family  ? 
Who  are  they  that  are,  as  a  rule,  found  most  ready  to  offer  this  nau- 
seating incense  ?  The  well  to  do,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  despairing. 
Those  who  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  housed  ;  who  have 
wealth  and  ease,  and  are  fat  and  sleek.  Their  maxim  is,  to  '  let  well 
alone.'  Whatever  power  is  uppermost,  they  are  always  loyal.  The 
ignorant  also,  those  who  have  never  exercised  their  thinking  apparatus, 
or  have  committed  them  to  the  guidance  of  others,  these  also  are  loyal. 
The  despairing  too,  who  have  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  sunk  by  op- 
pression, that  they  will  shout  or  sing  any  thing  for  a  crust  or  baubee, 
may  be  loyal. 

1  submit  that  it  was  not  indecorous  on  the  fore-mentioned  occasion, 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  song  of  '  The  Good  Time  Coming'  would 
be  more  loyal  to  humanity  than  '  God  save  the  Queen,'  much  less  was 
it  an  attempt  '  to  govern  the  worthy  chairman.'  He  persisted  in  his 
original  wish,  which  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  and  the  song 
was  sung,  though  by  no  means  unanimously  or  heartily.  The  intelli- 
gent young  men,  with  a  single  exception,  who  had  contributed  to  the 
main  interest  of  the  meeting  by  reciting  many  noble  sentiments  on  free- 
dom, quietly  protested  against  the  profanation  by  remaining  silent  on 
their  seats. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  Reptdilicans  of  France  had  been  singing,  '  God 
save  the  Queen,'  last  week  :  I  only  knew  that  French  etiquette  had  sung 
it  in  condescension  to  English  weakness.  It  is  as  absurd  to  attribute 
the  '  amiable  weakness '  to  their  Republicanism,  as  to  attribute  the  fra- 
ternal visit  of  the  French  National  Guards  to  the  influence  of  the  war 
spirit,  because  they  came  over  to  London  in  their  uniforms. 

Yours  for  the  deposition  of  sham,  and  the  triumph  of  truth, 

George  Sunteb,  Jun. 

P.  S.— 1  may  just  add,  that  many  people  seem  to  think  that  nothing 
is  so  proper  in  the  presence  of  chairmanship,  as  winking,  and  gaping, 
and  swallowing. 

They  must  be  very  defective  either  in  understanding  or  principle, 
■who  can  sing  the  National  Anthem,  as  it  is  mis-called,  now-a-days. — 
J.  B. 


LETTER  FKOJI  JAMES  HAUGHTON. 

Si5,  Eccles  street,  Dublin,  Qtli  Mm/,  1149. 

DE.iR  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  manly  appeal  to  me,  in  No.  49  of  The  People, 
I  shall  commence  with  your  own  words.  '  You  have  a  right  to  your 
opinion,  and_  you  have  a  right  to  act  on  it  as  well ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  I  think  you  wrong.' 

When  I  say  that  men  like  to  be  ruled,  I  mean  simply,  that  the  hulk 
of  mankind  are  so  desirous  of  being  left  at  ease,  and  so  lazy  on  the 
question  as  to  their  rights  as  men,  that  they  do  wish  to  be  saved  the 
troubleof  thinking  about  such  matters,  and  that  they  thus  encourage 
oppression,  which  generally  proceeds  to  a  great  extent,  before  any 
effective  resistance  is  offered.  This  docs  not  justify  oppression,  but  it 
is  some  evidence  that  it  is  the  people  themselves  who  create  and  give 
power  to  the  Aristocracy,  of  whom  you  complain. 

I  feel_  with  you,  that  a  great  deal  of  evil  exists  in  these  countries 
from  misgovernment ;  but  1  tliink  this  misgovernment  is  attributable  to 
the  ignorance  and  criminality  of  all  classes,  and  not  of  a  particular 
class,  whom  you  denominate  Aristocrats.  What  it  is  that  constitutes 
an  Aristocrat,  you  have  never  succeeded  in  making  clear  to  my  mind. 
Perhaps  you  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  man,  or  the  tribe,  in  your  own 
mind.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  you  have,  for  I  think  if  you  had,  you 
have  power  as  a  writer  to  make  it  clear  to  others,  and  1  know  that  I 
do  not  stand  alone  in  my  blindness,  if  I  be  blind  on  the  subject.  This 
point  must  be  made  plain  before  your  hatred  of  the  men  you  refer  to 
can  be  justified,  as  it  would  not  be  just  to  hate  any  but  the  evil-minded 
man.  All  who  were  really  honest,  however  mistaken,  should  be  exempt 
from  this  hatred. 

Speaking  generally,  an  Aristocrat  means  a  man  who  boasts  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  and  who  has  large  landed  possessions.  Now,  the 
the  number  of  such  men  in  the  community,  is  small.  They  are  power- 
ful no  doubt,  but  their  power  to  do  mischief  of  themselves,  is  much 
neutralized  by  the  counteracting  power  of  move  numerous  individuals  in 
the  community,  who  also  have  wealth,  and  the  iniiuence  which  it  con- 
fers. If  we  look  at  the  matter  a  little  closely,  is  not  every  man  who  is 
a  little  above  another  considei-ed  by  him  who  is  lower  in  the  scale,  an 
3 ristocj-at  ?  or,  in  other  words,  an  object  of  fear  or  envy  l  The  tradesman 


is  an  Aristocrat  to  the  labourer.  The  merchant  to  the  shopkeeper.  The 
great  merchant  to  the  small  merchant,  and  the  landowner,  to  all 
others. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
you  cannot  lay  your  hand  upon  the  Aristocrat,  as  you  can  upon  the 
murderer,  and  say,  here  is  the  man  to  be  hated,  and  therefore,  even 
supposing  hatred  to  be  a  justifiable  feeling,  (which  I  deny,)  you  have 
no  right  to  encourage  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  in  the 
way  you  are  seeking  to  do,  as  the  object  to  be  hated  may  be,  and  would 
in  all  probability  be,  mistaken. 

You  think  those  you  call  the  Aristocracy  should  be  held  up  to  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  yet  you  acknowledge  that  if  hatred  means 
'  ill  will,'  or  '  the  wish  of  evil  to  the  criminals,'  you  would  think  it 
wrong  to  encourage  the  feelings.  Do  you  not,  in  writing  thus,  condemn 
yourself?  By  hatred,  ill  icill  in,  I  would  say,  universally  understood. 
Walker  defines  it  to  be,  '  hate,  ill  will,  malignity,'  I  would  not  encourage 
these  feelings  against  even  the  man  stealer — the  greatest  criminal  as  I 
conceive  on  earth.  I  have  refused  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with 
slave-holders,  because  they  are  the  direct  violators  of  every  principle  of 
justice  ;  and  they  must  know  they  are  thus  criminal  before  God  and 
man,  because  they  would  not  think  it  just  to  be  so  treated  themselves. 
Can  you  affirm  this  of  any  one,  or  of  all  our  Aristocracy.  Their  policy 
appears  to  me  selfish,  and  detrimental  to  human  happiness  ;  but  I  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  they  all  pursue  it  wickedly.  On  the  contrary, 
I  fully  believe  that  many  of  our  wealthy  men  (and  after  all  we  can 
say  on  the  matter,  it  is  wealth  which  creates  an  Aristocracy)  rise 
superior  to  the  bad  influences  which  surround  them,  and  are  among 
our  best  and  most  virtuous  citizens.  They  support  an  army  and  a 
navy,  which  I  think  we  could  do  better  without ;  but  how  few  men  in 
the  community,  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion  ?  Yet  all  who  disagree 
with  me,  sustain  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Aristocracy  are  more  cruel  to  the  people,  than  the  people  are  to  them- 
selves. I  have  known  and  heard  of  heartless  cruelties  practised  by  the 
poorer  classes  towards  one  another,  such  as  I  do  not  believe  the 
wealthier-  classes  would  think  of  perpetrating.  Take  for  instance,  the 
conduct  of  tradesmen  towards  their  fellows,  and  towards  helpless  ap- 
prentices, in  relation  to  their  drinking  customs  alone.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in 
his  work  on  the  'Drinking  Usages  of  Tradesmen,'  as  I  think  it  is 
styled,  exhibits  these  cruelties  in  a  striking  manner  ;  and  I  think  you 
could  find  in  that  interesting  book,  '  Tlie  Autobiographi/  of  a  Working 
Man,'  (Mr.  Somerville's  life  of  himself,)  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  is 
made  more  miserable  by  his  companions,  than  by  his  officers. 

You  ask  me,  if  I  believe  the  American  slaveholders  intentionally 
wicked  as  a  class.  I  answer,  I  do  ;  and  my  reason  for  so  believing  is 
this  :  They  are  all,  every  one  of  them,  guilty  of  a  direct  and  flagrant 
wrong  against  their  brother.  They  sin  against  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice in  the  heart  of  man,  and  against  the  instincts  of  their  own  natural 
feelings.  They  do  unto  others  as  they  would  not  be  done  by.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  their  guilt.  They  would  hang  you  and  me  up 
without  delay,  if  we  were  found  in  their  country,  and  if  we  opened  our 
mouths  according  to  our  convictions  of  truth  and  justice. 

That  you  are  now  a  living  man  in  England,  is  proof  sufficient  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  English  Aristocrat  and  the  American 
Slaveholder.  C»ne  thousandeth  part  of  the  condemnation  j'ou  have 
\ittered  against  the  Englishmen,  would,  if  levelled  by  you  on  the  Amer- 
ican soul,  in  a  slavcholding  State,  against  slavery,  soon  have  seen  you 
placed  dangling  by  a  rope  between  earth  and  heaven.  No,  no  ;  the 
English  and  Irish  Aristocrat  is  not  on  a  par  in  villany  with  the  Amer- 
ican man  stealer.  Yet  I  would  not  urge  my  fellow  men  to  hate  the 
latter  ;  neither  do  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  exciting  hate  against  the 
drunkard  maker,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  brewer,  or  a  distiller,  or  a 
publican,  or  a  consumer  of  their  poisons.  I  condemn  and  pity  them  all, 
but  I  do  not  hate  them.     I  do  not  think  hatred  an  allowable  feeling. 

I  never  met  with  an  Aristocrat  whom  I  believed  so  wicked,  so  diabol- 
ical, as  you  depict  the  whole  class  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  one  slave- 
holder can  be  exempted  from  the  deepest  censure. 

I  believe  the  House  of  Commons  do  many  of  the  evil  things  you  speak 
of,  and  they  may  do  them  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  or  with  a  good 
intent.  I  believe  the  acts  you  allude  to,  are  very  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  I  would  limit  the  power  of  that  body  to  do  mischief,  by 
striving  to  obtain  very  extended,  or  Universal  Suffrage  ;  by  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  three  years  at  the  farthest ;  and  by  the 
diffusion  of  moral  and  intellectual  knowledge  among  the  people. _ 

I  would  not  overturn  our  present  form  of  Government,  even  if  I  had 
it  in  my  power  to  do  so  ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  any  Republic  in  exisi 
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tence,  or  that  ever  existed,  so  much  fairer  than  our  limited  monarchy, 
that  we  should  be  anxious  for  the  suhstitution  you  so  much  desire.  I 
am  persuaded,  the  reforms  I  have  mentioned  would  give  an  enlightened 
and  a  virtuous  people  full  power  to  effect  all  that  they  need  desire.  At 
all  events,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  seek  for  them  in  the  first  instance, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  greater  enslavement,  by  prematurely  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  larger  measure  of  political  reform. 

I  agree  with  my  friends,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Henry  C. 
Wright,  that  the  slaveholder,  and  the  manufacturer  of  alcohol,  and  the 
consumer  of  alcohol,  and  the  man  who  does  evil  of  any  kind — whether 
he  be  an  Aristocrat  or  a  common  member  of  the  community — must  be 
all  held  personally  accountable  for  their  deeds.  But  he  whom  you  call 
an  Aristocrat,  is  an  igtiis  faiuus,  so  mixed  up  with  the  whole  herd  of 
society,  that  you  cannot  lay  hands  on  him.  Legislation  in  these  lands 
is  the  work  of  a  multitude,  and  not  of  a  man  or  a  class.  I  believe  we 
are  all  more  or  less  to  blame  for  the  evils  which  exist,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  inculcate  the  notion  that  it  is  the 
wealthier  classes  who  do  all  the  mischief,  and  who  are  almost  entirely  to 
blame  for  the  poverty  and  misery  which  abound. 

I  believe  some  of  my  Unitarian  friends  consider  me  over  severe  and 
unjust  towards  slaveholders  ;  perhaps  they  are  right  ;  you  and  others 
must  judge  between  us.  I  cannot  see  the  analogy  between  their  case 
and  the  gentry  of  these  lands,  which  appears  so  jilain  to  your  mind.  / 
therefore  think  you  wrong,  and,  in  like  manner,  others  must  judge  be- 
tween us. 

I  would  have  preferred  not  entering  on  this  discussion,  but  as  you 
took  the  trouble  to  address  to  me  such  a  long  letter,  and  to  request  my 
reply,  I  felt  it  would  be  uncourteous  to  remain  silent.  I  admire  your 
feaidess  spirit,  and  your  zeal  on  behalf  of  humanity,  and  as  I  find  much 
opposition  in  my  own  limited  sphere  of  action,  on  the  ground  that  I  am 
too  ultra  in  mj'  opinions,  and  that  therefore  men  cannot  unite  with  me 
in  matters  of  reform,  I  have  felt  very  unwilling  to  find  fault  with  the 
course  of  action  you  deem  it  right  to  pursue. 

If  I  have  omitted  to  reply  to  any  of  your  queries,  excuse  me  ;  I  have 
wished  to  allude  to  them  all,  and  that  has  made  my  letter  "perhaps  un- 
reasonably long. 

Believe  me  j'our  sincere  Friend, 

James  nAUOllTo.v. 
To  Joseph  Barker,  Esq. 

EMIGRATION. 


A  person  who  has  lately  returned  from  America,  told  me,  some  daj's  ago, 
that  I  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  encouraging  people  to  emigrate. 
He  said  there  was  not  near  so  much  encouragement  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  as  I  represented.  I  told  him  I  only  made  public  the  accounts  I  re- 
ceived from  emigi'ants,  and  that  most  of  the  accounts  I  published  were  from 
parlies  with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted,  and  in  whom  I  could  place  the 
fullest  eoafidenee.  I  referred  to  a  number  of  persons  who  had  gone  from  my 
own  native  place,  and  from  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  done 
well,  and  stated,  that  I  was  not  acquiiinted  with  any  who  had  gone  who  had 
not  done  well.  I  referred  to  the  accounts  supplied  by  my  brothers  John  and 
.Samuel,  and  observed,  that  1  never  could  have  encouraged  my  brother  Jonathan 
to  go,  if  I  had  not  had  the  very  best  reasons  imaginable  for  believing  that  men 
had  far  better  chances  of  doing  well  in  America  than  in  England.  And  I  also 
stated,  that  if  he  had  seen  any  thing  while  in  America  to  prove  that  industri- 
ous and  sober  people  could  not  get  on  well  there,  I  should  be  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  give  me  the  particulars,  and  I  would  publish  them  in  the  People. 
He  refused,  however,  to  give  me  particulars.  I  told  him  my  plan  was  to  pub- 
lish both  favourable  and  unfavourable  accounts,  and  leave  my  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  what  was  true.  He  still,  however,  refused  to  communicate  any 
particulars.  At  last  he  stated,  in  reply  to  something  that  I  or  my  brother  had 
said,  that  he  could  have  made  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  day  himself,  by  ped- 
dling. Tasked  him  what  he  meant  by  peddling?  He  said  by  purchasing 
goods  in  the  towns,  and  taking  them  out  into  the  country  to  sell.  My  brother 
remarked, '  But  you  could  not  do  that  here.'  And  I  remarked, '  I  will  at  least 
publish  that  in  the  I'EorLE.'  He  said,  '  1  hope  you  won't.'  For  though  / 
might  have  done  it,  others  might  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  and  in  making  it 
known,  you  might  do  people  a  serious  injury,  by  raising  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions, &e.'    I  have,  however,  published  it,  and  here  I  leave  it. 

I  have  to-day  heard  of  another  person  who  went  from  near  Skipton,  and  is  now 
in  Philadelphia,  and  has  never  been  any  where  else  I  understand,  who  says  there 
is  no  work  to  be  had  in  America.  Now  it  ought  to  bo  borne  in  mind"  by  my 
readers,  that  I  have  never  encouraged  any  one  to  look  for  regular  employment 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  or  in  any  of  the  sea^board  towns  or  States. 
So  that  should  emigrants  go  to  all  those  places,  and  find  it  impossible  for 
thepj  to  get  work  and  do  well  in  them,  it  would  furnish  no  contradiction  or 


disproof  of  any  thing  I  have  yet  published.  1  have  invariably  said,  that  emi- 
grants, if  they  wish  to  make  sure  of  doing  well,  should  hasten  at  once  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  never  stop  at  all  till  they  have  got  as  far  as 
Ohio.  It  however  turns  out,  that  this  same  person  who  wrote  over  to  say  that 
there  were  thousands  of  persons  in  his  way  of  business,  tailors,  who  were  out 
of  work,  got  work  himself  in  a  very  short  time.  And  yet  some,  who  received 
his  first  letter,  are  blaming  Barker,  I  am  told,  for  encouraging  people  to  go  to 
America. 


THE  WAKEFIELD  PRIMITIVE  METHODISTS. 


The  following  is  copied  from  the  Primitive  Methodist  preachers'  plan 
in  the  Wakefield  circuit : — 

'  Caution. — Some  persons,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stanley,  have  sent  parcels  of  Barkerite  tracts  to  many  labouring  men 
by  post,  unpaid,  which  have  cost  threepence,  fourpence,  and  upwards 
each.  One  poor  man  has  had  to  pay  sevenpence  for  a  bundle  of  these 
poisonous  articles  !  The  most  easy  and  effectual  way  of  putting  a  stop 
to  this  kind  of  poclet-picking  by  these  toould-he-thoiight  friends  of  the 
poor,  is  to  receive  no  unpaid  letter  or  parcel.  And  if  the  post-office 
authorities  find  out  the  senders,  they  will  know  how  to  deal  with  such 
lovers  of  mankind.' 

I  have  never  before  heard  of  any  individuals  receiving  parcels  of 
Barkerite  tracts,  unpaid,  except  myself,  and  a  few  of  my  own  friends. 

I  have  myself  had  my  own  tracts  sent  to  me  by  post,  unpaid,  and 
have  found  them,  on  opening  them,  blotted  and  defaced.  I  have  heard 
of  a  person  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Stanley  receiving  similar  packets 
by  post.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  common  thing  with  certain  orthodox 
zealots  thus  to  insult  and  rob  the  men  who  are  wishful  to  enlighten  and 
benefit  their  countrymen.  If  any  friend  of  mine  lias  sent  tracts  to  any 
one  unpaid,  I  hope  he  will  indemnify  the  parties  whom  he  may  thus 
have  subjected  to  expense.  We  have  no  right  to  subject  people  to  ex- 
pense against  their  will  by  sending  them  tracts  in  any  such  way.  I 
am  however  inclined  to  suspect  the  statement  of  our  Primitive  Metho- 
dist opponents  in  the  Wakefield  circuit.  I  know  that  some  of  them 
have  told  lies  in  times  past,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  all  perfectly  sanctified,  or  placed  above  the  possibility  of 
sinning,  even  yet. 

LETTERS. 

DearFrieXd,— 'tt'iUyouba.ve  the  kindness  to  esvlain  the  following  portions  of  Scriptu«i 
namely,  Genesis  6th  chapter  and  6th  verse  ;— '  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man 
on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  hun  at  his  heart."  Exodus  3:nd  chapter,  14th  verse :— '  And  the 
Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people."  Jonah  3rd  chapter, 
10th  verso :— '  And  God  saw  their  works  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  God  repented 
of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them,  and  he  did  it  not : "  either  by  return  of  post, 
or  in  the  worthy  pages  of  your  People,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  me,  in  behalf  of  the  Young 
Men"s  Mutual  Improvement  Class,  connected  to  the  Astley  Street  Sunday  School,  Duckinfield, 
Cheshire.  W.  Cu.iDwicK. 

ANSWER. 

I  believe  the  writers  of  those  passages  meant  exactly  what  they  said.  The 
author  of  Genesis  really  believed,  that  at  one  period  Clod  really  repented  that 
he  had  made  man.  He  really  believed  that  God  was  grieved  at  heart  for  what 
he  had  doue.  So  the  author  of  the  book  of  Exodus  believed  that  Jehovah, 
after  having  proposed  to  inflict  evil  on  his  people,  did  afterwards  repent,  or 
change  his  purpose.     So  with  respect  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Jonah. 

Many  of  the  Jewish  sages  appear  to  have  believed  that  God  was,  in  general, 
like  his  creature,  man,— that  He  possessed  a  similar  nature,  was  subject  to 
similar  feelings  and  aflections,  and  actuated  by  similar  motives.  And  hence 
those  passages. 

There  is  a  way  of  explaining  those  passages  by  certain  theologians  and  com- 
mentators, which  makes  them  harmonise  with  higher  and  worthier  ideas  of 
the  Divine  Being;  but  this  mode  of  explanation  is  not  a  true  one.  It  is  based 
on  false  ideas  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  authors  of  the  Scripture  books  were  infallible,  and 
that  what  the  Scriptures  say  is  absolutely  true, — that  what  the  Scriptures  say 
is,  in  fact,  the  AVord  of  God;  truth  in  its  highest  and  purest  forms.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  Scriptures  are  the  productions  of  men,  and  bear 
the  marks  of  human  imperfection.  The  proper  principle  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture is  the  principle  adopted  in  interpreting  other  writings,  namely,  taking 
the  Scriptures  to  mean  what  they  say,  and  the  writers  to  believe  what  they 
utter,  unless  some  plain  proof  appear  to  the  contrary. 

The  custom  of  theologians  and  commentators  is,  not  to  explain  Scripture, 
but  io  pervert  it, — not  to  get  out  of  a  passage  its  real  meaning, — the  meaning 
of  the  person  who  wrote  it ;  but  to  put  into  a  passage  some  other  meaning — a 
meaning  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  theologian  or  the 
commentator.  With  respect  to  Solomon's  Song,  for  instance,  theologians  gene- 
rally put  into  it  their  own  theological  system,  or  their  own  peculiar  conceits 
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and  follies.  They  never  allow  the  author  of  the  Song  to  speak  forth  his  own 
meaning.  They  always  endeavour  to  make  him  speak  forth  tJieir  meaning. 
Bo  with  respect  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  generally.  Many  theolo- 
gians and  commentators  make  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  say  a7i>/  tlUng 
almost,  except  the  thing  which  they  really  ineant  to  say.  Some  represent  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  when  he  says,  '  that  in  six  days  Ood  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,'  as  meaning,  not  that  God  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  what  we  call  six  days,  but  in  six  thousand  years,  or  in  six  unlimited 
periods  of  duration.  When  the  author  says,  'that  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  first  day,'  they  represent  him  as  meaning,  not  that  twenty-four 
hours  were  the  first  day,  but  that  the  close  and  the  beginning,  or  the  beginning 
and  the  close,  of  an  infinite  period  of  time,  were  the  first  epoch.  This  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  I  say,  is  &  false  one.  I  may  add,  it  is  a  mischievous 
one  as  well. 

When  /  read  the  Bible,  I  read  it  as  I  read  any  other  book,  and  interpret  it 
on  the  same  principle  as  I  interpret  any  other  book.  I  suppose  each  writer 
to  have  a  story  to  tell,  a  principle  to  lay  down,  or  a  law  to  enforce,  .and  I  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  his  meaning,  as  I  would  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  any  other  writer.  I  go  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  always  had 
a  meaning ;  but  I  do,  at  the  same  time,  go  on  the  principle  that  his  meaning, 
his  thought,  his  opinion,  might  not  be  always  correct.  I  go  on  the  principle, 
that  the  story  he  tells  may  be  pariicdli/  or  even  totally  erroneous ;  that  the 
principle  which  he  lays  down  may  ha  false,  and  that  the  law  which  he  incul- 
cates may  be  lad.  If  what  he  says,  when  taken  in  its  most  natural  significa- 
tion, appears  to  be  erroneous  or  false,  I  conclude  that  the  writer  was  in  error. 
I  do  not  set  to  work  to  try  if  I  cannot  twist  his  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  appear  to  mean  something  that  is  true  and  good.  I  take  his  words  in  their 
natural,  their  obvious,  or  their  usual  sense,  and  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  his  Btory  or  his  principles,  and  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  precepts, 
accordingly.  And  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  rational  and  propkb  way 
of  proceeding.  This  I  consider  the  only  josT  and  truthful  principle  of 
Scripture  interpretation. 

Stanley  Lane  End,  near  Wahefield,  Dec.  22,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  this  age  of  barbarity,  the  plundering  class  strain  every  nerve 
to  hunt  out  of  existence  every  one  who  dare  be  bold  enough  to  propagate  any 
doctrine  (however  true  and  righteous)  that  militates  against  their  class 
nsurpation  and  utyust  dominion.  I  myself  have  got  unmistakeable  proof  of  the 
unpleasant  reality,  and  the  only  satisfaction  I  look  for  is,  to  request  you  to 
publish  the  facts  in  your  People  as  here  narrated. 

I  have  wrought  some  time  as  a  coal  miner  for  Mr.  Burnley,  but  as  soon  as  I 
commenced  vending  your  works,  I  soon  got  very  broad  hints,  that  if  I  did  not 
desist  it  would  be  worse  for  me.  However  I  persevered,  from  a  conviction 
that  I  could  not  better  serve  my  country  than  by  disseminating  the  lofty  sen- 
timents and  sterling  democratic  truths  emanating  from  your  expansive  and 
Well  stored  mind.  The  result  was,  I  was  turned  from  my  work,  and  have  since 
been  very  ill  and  destitute.  I  applied  to  the  overseer,  and  was  told  by  him 
to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Wakefield,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th 
inst,  but  instead  of  getting  any  relief,  I  got  a  thorough  good  blacking.  The 
chairman  told  me  that  Barker  might  relieve  me  for  selling  his  scandalous,  se- 
ditious works,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  very  thankful 
that  my  superiors  had  not  placed  me  in  prison.  (I  forget  the  slang  phrase  he 
used  for  jail.)  So  it  appears  I  am  to  be  outlawed  entirely ;  I  always  have  been 
politically.  I  have  not  told  a  tithe  of  the  abuse  I  got.  I  shall  leave  the  rest 
for  a  second  charge,  if  you  can  shame  them  to  deny  what  is  here  stated,  by 
publishing  it  to  the  world.   Yours  truly,  Joseph  Scoit, 


THE  LAW  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Huddersfeld,  May  It,  1849. 

DeaH  Sir, 

In  answer  to  the  question  inserted  in  last  week's  People,  re- 
specting the  power  of  an  Administratrix,  I  beg  to  send  the  following  : 

Upon  the  granting  of  letters  of  administration,  the  personal  property  of  the 
Intestate  vested  in  the  Administratrix.  She  is  the  personal  representative  of 
the  Intestate  ;  and  as  such  representative  has  the  general  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Intestate's  personal  estate,  no  other  person  can  interfere  therewith 
during  the  time  she  is  Administratrix.  She  is  not  however  entitled  in  her 
own  right,  but  in  autre  droit,  in  light  of  the  deceased.  She  is  intrusted 
merely  with  the  custody  and  distribution  of  the  efiects. 

The  21st  Henry  VIII,  chapter  5th,  authorises  the  Ordinary  to  grant  admin- 
istration to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  person,  or  to  both.  This 
statute  gives  the  Ordinary  power  to  grant  letters  of  administration  to  which 
of  the  next  of  kin  he  thinks  proper.  The  sister  is  as  nearly  related  to  the  In- 
testate as  the  brother,  therefore  she  was  equally  entitled  to  letters  of  adminis- 
tration. In  all  probability,  however,  the  brother  would  have  been  preferred 
to  the  sister,  had  he  applied  at  the  proper  time.  But  it  is  now  too  late,  as  the 
Ordinary  cannot  in  such  a  case  revoke  his  letters  of  administration  once  granted. 
He  has  executed  his  power  by  granting  it  to  the  sister.  If  he  assign  a  canae 
for  a  repeal,  the  temporal  Courts  are  to  judge  of  its  sufficiency, 


If,  however,  the  Administratrix  does  not  properly  administer,  the  brother 
and  the  other  parlies  entitled  under  the  Statute  of  Distribution  are  not  reme- 
diless, as  she  would  give  a  bond  upon  the  granting  of  letters  of  administra- 
tion, conditioned  lor  well  and  truly  administering  according  to  law,  &c. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  J.  E,  B. 


EASTER  DUES. 
Dear  Friend,  In  our  village  it  is  a  custom,  once  a  year,  for  the  Clerk  of  the 
parish  to  go  round  and  collect  what  he  calls  Easter  offerings ;  fourpence  for 
himself,  and  sevenpence  for  the  Kector.  I  thought  this  to  be  an  imposition. 
Understanding  that  there  was  no  enactment  for  it,  I,  with  others,  refused  to 
pay  the  so  called  Easter  offering ;  when,  behold,  a  number  of  summonses  were 
served  on  us  to  appear  before  tlie  magistrates.  Well,  this  happened  at  a  time 
when  we  could  hardly  get  ordinary  victuals.  Sir,  you  well  know  the  state  of 
the  labouring  class  to  which  I  belong.  Had  the  Eector  known  our  poverty  and 
our  feelings,  and  the  struggles  we  have  to  get  a  living,  and  that  after  all  that 
we  can  honestly  do  we  cannot  pay  our  way,  one  would  have  thought  the  Hec- 
tor would  not  have  had  the  hardihood  to  compel,  from  the  very  poorest  of  us, 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  for  no  services  rendered.  No  matter ;  he 
would  have  it,  and  he  got  it ;  and  our  children  know  the  want ;  for  we  had  to 
pay  both  the  cfFerings  and  the  costs  besides. 

Yours  respectfully,  John  SmobthwaiiE. 
A  Keformer. 


LATIN. 

You  say  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  a  great  help  to  the  correct  speaking 
of  the  English  language.  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  show  mo 
how  a  working  man  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  William  Stirling. 

I  answer,  it  Is  generally  verj'  difficult  for  a  working  man  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great 
difference  in  the  abilities  and  circumstances  of  working  men,  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  of  education  which  they  have  previously  received.  It  would  be  im- 
possible  for  some  working  men  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin  without  th« 
aid  of  a  teacher ;  while  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  other  working  men 
to  do  so.  How  working  men  generally  may  best  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  I  can  hardly  say.  The  manner  in  which  working 
men  should  proceed  must  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  amount  of 
time  they  may  have  at  their  command,  or  the  amount  of  talent  which  they 
may  possess,  and  on  the  amount  of  Information  which  they  may  have  already  ' 
obtained.  If  /  were  a  working  man,  and  wishful  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  get  a  grammar,  then  a  book  of  exercises, 
next  a  Delectus,  and  next  a  dictionary.  I  should,  first  read  the  grammar  till  I 
understood  it  tolerably  well.  I  should  then  begin  to  write  exercises  on  the 
various  divisions  and  rules  of  grammar.  I  should  then  begin  to  translate  the 
Delectus.  I  should  next,  perhaps,  get  a  Bible  or  a  New  Testament  in  Latin, 
and  read  what  I  could  in  that  from  day  to  day.  I  should  next  get  what  is 
called  a  Dolphin  edition  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  of  Livy  and  of  Cicero,  and  do 
my  best  in  translating  them.  By  these  means  I  should  be  able,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  gain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language  in  course  of  time. 

Whether  William  Stirling  would  be  able  to  do  so,  can  only  be  decided  by  a  i 
trial.    No  man  knows  fully  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  any  working  man  to  spend  his  time  in  the  study 
of  Latin,  to  the  neglect  of  general  science,  politics,  religion,  or  morals.  Every 
working  man  should  endeavour  to  get  a  knowledge  of  things,  as  well  as  of 
words.  And  he  should  make  use  of  his  knowledge  of  words  as  a  means  of 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  things.  It  is  a  pleasant,  and  a  useful  thing,  in 
many  cases,  for  a  man  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  but  it  seems  to  ma 
to  be  a  necessary  thing  for  men  to  study  nature,  especially  to  study  their  own 
nature ; — to  learn  their  own  character  and  duties,  and  their  own  high 
interests,  and  thus  to  fit  themselves  for  developing  and  perfecting  their  own 
divine  nature,  and  promote  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  their  race.  I  am 
far  from  lamenting  that  /  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  my  younger  days  in 
learning  Latin  and  the  like ;  but  I  lament  very  much  that  I  w.as  permitted  to 
spend  so  many  years  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  without  gaining  a  knoir- 
ledge  of  nature  and  humanity.  I  might,  if  my  parents  had  been  tolerably 
well  off,  and  had  been  properly  instructed  themselves,  have  learnt,  from  my 
fifth  to  my  twentieth  year,  almost  a  world  of  useful  things  that  I  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  learning  since.  I  might  have  learnt  the  natures  and 
forms,  the  uses  and  habits,  of  almost  every  kind  of  bird  and  beast  and  creep- 
ing thing.  I  might  have  learnt  the  names  and  qualities  of  a  vast  variety  of 
herbs  and  shrubs.  I  might  have  learnt  no  little  of  geography  and  astronomy. 
I  might  have  become  acquainted,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  with  anatomy 
and  chemistry.  I  might  have  learnt  a  good  deal  in  history  and  biography. 
I  had  a  mind  very  eager  for  learning.  1  should  have  gathered  information 
very  rapidly.  I  had,  besides,  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  very  active  intellect. 
I  had  much  perseverance  also,  and  a  very  great  power  of  fixing  my  attention 
on  any  particular  subject.  And  I  had  an  exquisite  delight  in  knowledge. 
Knowledge  was  as  pleasant  to  my  soul  as  the  richest  and  sweetest  things  wew 
to  my  taste,    Put  alas  I  m  parents  had  not  »uch  knowledge  themeelvea, 
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and  they  had  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  general  knowledge  to  the  welfare, 
the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  their  children.  And  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  they  were  generally  poor.  They  had  very  few  books,  and  the  books 
which  they  had,  were  of  no  great  worth.  The  world  was  a  dreary  place  to 
nte  in  those  early  days.  My  lot  was  exceedingly  ungenial.  It  always  appears 
to  me,  that  I  lost  inueh  time  in  my  youthful  days,  and  that  the  time  thus 
lost,  is  lost  for  ever.  But  while  I  mourn  and  lament  this  loss  of  time  in  my 
early  days,  I  never  lament  the  time  I  spent  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  G-reeh 
and  the  like.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  did  me  great  good,  and  yielded 
me  much  pleasure.  I  would  not  part  with  the  knowledge  I  have  of  these 
languages  for  a  world  of  wealth.  It  may  not,  however,  be  wise  for  every  one 
to  spend  much  time  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Let  every  one  judge 
for  hira-^elf. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

WitiTAM  Grin'hod  asks  my  opinion  on  the  following  words  in  the 
Prayer  Book : — 'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Communion  of  Saints,'  &c.,  &c.  He  also  asks  my  opinion  on  the 
Bible  form  of  solemnization  of  matrimony.  I  answer,  my  opinion  on 
the  words,  '  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  <fec.,  is,  that  as  they  stand  in 
the  Churcli  of  England  Prayer  Book,  and  as  they  are  used  by  Church 
of  England  priests,  tliey  mean,  sometimes  nothing,  and  sometimes  worse 
than  nothing.  I  never  use  the  words  mj'self.  Those  who  do  use  them, 
perhaps,  are  the  fittest  persons  to  say  what  thej'  mean  by  them. 

2.  Tliere  is  no  Bible  form  of  solemnization  of  matrimony,  that  I 
know  of.  The  fonns  of  solemnizing  matrimony,  as  you  call  them, 
vai-y  in  different  countries,  and  have  varied  in  different  ages.  No  such 
forms  are  binding  on  any  man,  except  so  far  as  he  himself  may  think 
them  necessary  or  useful. 

To  J.  R. — J.  Bakewell  has  left  the  Xew  Connexion  and  joined  the 
Independents,  I  am  told.  The  Conference  appointed  Cooke  to  be  editor 
of  the  magazine  instead  of  Bakewell.  This  gave  Bakewell  offence,  and 
he  left  in  consequence. 

How  the  Connexion  is  getting  on,  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  it  is 
declining.  It  never  prospered  much,  and  it  has  been  regularly  going 
down  I  believe  since  my  expulsion.  Most  of  the  chapels  are  sinking 
in  debt,  I  understand. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  preachers  do  read  my  publications. 
What  they  learn  from  them,  I  cannot  say.  Preachers  "do  not  usually 
tell  people  what  they  learn.  They  are  hired  to  preach  a  certain  set  of 
doctrines,  and  they  generally  preach  those  doctrines  and  nothing  more. 
They  are  not  hired  to  find  out  as  much  truth  as  they  can,  and  make 
known  to  the  people  wjiat  they  find  out ;  and  people  would  be  foolish 
to  expect  them  to  do  so.  Preachers,  like  most  other  business  men,  pay 
most  attention  to  that  which  pays  them  best. 

To  J.  B.,  Darfield. — I  think  with  you,  '  that  if  all  our  Aristocrats 
would  show  as  much  anxiety  to  improve  the  human  race,  as  they  do  to 
improve  the  hreed  of  horses,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better.'  But  to 
me  it  seems  in  vain  to  expect  anything  good  from  our  Aristocrats.  If 
we  wish  to  see  them  humane,  we  must  strip  them  of  their  unnatural 
privileges.  If  we  wish  to  make  them  kind  to  their  fellow  men,  we  must 
deprive  them  of  their  hereditary  power  and  unjust  wealth,  and  place 
them  in  circumstances  in  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  mingle  with 
their  fellow  men.  If  people  never  mingle  with  the  masses,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  they  should  ever  feel  interested  in  their  welfare. 
And  if  they  do  not  feel  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men, 
they  will  bestow  their  affections  and  spend  their  energies  on  such  ob- 
jects as  happen  to  come  in  their  way.  If  they  mingle  with  horses 
instead  of  men,  they  will  feel  interested  in  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  horses,  instead  of  feeling  interested  in  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  They  will  bestow  on  the  improvement  of  useless  horses, 
that  attention  and  those  resources  which  they  ought  to  spend  in  the 
improvement  of  their  neglected  countrymen.  If  the  Aristocrats  were 
once  obliged  to  mingle  with  the  masses  of  mankind,  they  would  begin 
to  feel  interested  in  their  welfare.  But  so  long  as  they  stand  alone  and 
stand  aloof, — so  long  as  they  are  placed  by  law  above  and  apart  from 
their  kind,  so  long  will  they  be  inhuman  ;  so  long  will  tliey  be  cold- 
hearted  ; — so  long  will  they  trifle  with  the  interests  of  the'ir  country 
and  their  kind.  In  short,  if  we  wish  the  Aristocrats  to  be  what  they 
ought  to  be,  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  change  their  position  and  circum'- 
stances.  We  must  do  our  utmost  to  annihilate  Aristocracy  itself  ;  to 
annihilate  all  unnatural  distinctions  in  society,  and  to  make  men  one. 
The  best  friend  of  the  Aristocrat,  is  the  man  who  does  the  most  towards 
depriving  them  of  their  unnatural  privileges  and  reducing  them  to  the 
rank  of  hnmanity. 


I  consider  myself  one  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  the  Aristocrat* 
have.  If  they  do  not  think  so  themselves,  it  ia  bsoaiise  they  do  uot 
understand  their  own  interests, 

JisiEs  Sykes,  Huddersfield,  does  not  appear  to  know  what  the  words  abis- 
loCBAcr,  TTKANis  and  moxopolists  mean. 

An  Ap.istochat  is  one  who  possesses  political,  legislative.judicial,  and  ruling 
power  in  the  State  in  virtue  of  his  birth,  and  who,  at  the  same  time  inherits 
land  in  spite  of  his  vice  and  extravagance,  in  virtue  of  a  wicked  law  that  se- 
cures him  against  his  creditors,  &e.,  &c. 

A  ITRAST  is  one  who  holds  political  power  against  the  will  of  a  nation,  or 
who  employs  political  power  for  his  own  selfish  objects,  instead  of  employing 
it  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  his  kind.  The  word  tvrasi  is  sometimes 
applied  to  men  in  humbler  stations.  In  such  cases  it  means  a  father  who 
rules  his  fiimily,  or  a  master  who  acts  towards  his  work-people,  in  a  capricious, 
unjust,  unreasonable,  and  inhuman  manner, 

A  JioxopoLisT  is  one  who  possesses  peculiar  advantages  in  virtue  of  laws 
made  in  his  behalf,  tlie  Aristocrats  dkXa  lam)  monopolists,  because  they  not 
only  possess  the  principal  part  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  but  possess  it  in 
virtue  of  laws  made  on  purpose  to  secure  the  land  to  them  and  their  heirs  in 
spite  of  their  vices,  and  in  spite  of  the  claims  oftheir  creditors  and  the  public. 
Bible  printing  is  a  monopoly,  because  the  printing  of  Bibles  is  secured  by  a 
special  law  to  certain  individuals  or  parties.  RiJLlKG  is  a  monopoly  to  some 
extent,  because  it  is  secured  to  parties  v,-ho  have,  or  who  are  prepared  to  swear 
that  they  have,  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  a  year,  &c.  A  monopoly  means, 
literally,  the  exclusive  or  sole  possession  of  any  trade,  revenue,  or  advantage, 
by  any  individual,  or  by  a  company  of  individuals,  in  virtue  of  some  law. 

I  have  given  James  Sykes  the  meaning  of  these  three  words  as  correctly  and 
as  plainly  as  I  can,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  see  that  I  am  neither  an  Aristo- 
crat, a  tyrant,  nor  a  monopolist.  I  am  no  more  a  monopolist  in  consequence 
of  choosing  to  sell  both  cloth  and  books,  than  he  would  be  for  choosing  to  be 
both  a  tailor  and  a  draper ; — a  maker  of  clothes  and  a  seller  of  cloth.  I  am  no 
more  a  monopolist  because  I  choose  to  do  a  little  in  two  ways  of  business,  or 
to  deal  in  two  kinds  of  articles,  than  the  grocer  is  a  monopolist  for  selling  both 
candles  and  soap,  or  the  ironmonger  for  selling  both  frying-pans  and  razors. 
I  should  be  a  monopolist  if  I  were  to  get  a  law  passed  making  me  the  only 
printer  or  publisher  or  bookseller  in  the  kingdom.  I  should  be  a  monopolist 
if  I  were  to  get  a  law  passed  making  me  the  only  dealer  in  cloth  in  the  king- 
dom. But  the  mere  fact  of  dealing  at  the  same  time  in  books  and  in  cloth 
does  not  make  me  a  monopolist  in  the  least. 

I  should  also  be  an  Aristocrat  if  I  possessed  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
ruling  power  of  the  nation  in  virtue  of  my  birth,  or  in  virtue  of  some  law. 
But  I  do  not.     I  am  therefore  no  more  an  Aristocrat  than  a  monopolist. 

James  Sykes  talks  at  random.  He  writes  like  a  man  in  a  rage.  Whatever 
/may  be,  lie  is  a  monopolist  and  tyrant,  in  spirit.  It  is  plain,  that  if  he 
could  prevent  it,  he  would  allow  no  one  to  do  business  in  any  line,  but  in  sub- 
jection to  his  omi  will.  If  I  had  found  fault  with  James  Sykes  for  dealing  in 
cloth,  because  in  doing  so  he  was  likely  to  interfere  with  my  profits,  I  should 
have  given  some  ground  for  his  foolish  charge  of  monopolizing.  But  I  have 
done  no  such  thing.     It  is  he  who  has  done  that. 

He  says,  '  I  am  not  content  with  making  money  by  one  trade,  bat  must 
monopolize  others.'  To  monopolize  a  trade,  is  to  get  it  all  into  one's  own 
hands.  But  I  have  neither  done  that  nor  attempted  to  do  it.  I  have  simply 
offered  to  take  part  in  a  business, — to  supply  cloth  to  such  of  my  friends  as  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  cheap  good  cloth  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhoods. I  could  hardly  have  proposed  less.  And  James  Sykes  should 
have  known,  that  the  business  in  which  I  have  thus  chosen  to  do  a  little,  is  my 
own  business, — the  business  to  which  I  was  brought  up, — the  business  in 
which  I  did  something  while  in  Kewcastle,  and  the  business,  therefore,  in 
which  I  have,  even  according  to  James  Sykes'  own  principle,  a  right  to  take  a 
part.  How  foolish  it  is  for  people  to  make  themselves  miserable  and  mad  out 
of  downright  envy  1  Who  James  Sykes  is,  I  know  not ;  but  he  has  evinced  a 
very  unhappy  and  unmanly  disposition.  [.Since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
ascertained,  that  the  person  who  has  written  to  me  in  such  a  foolish  and  ma- 
lignant way,  is  not  James  Sykes,  but  another  person  who  has  forged  his  name.] 

G.  A.  B. — wishes  me  to  explain  the  first  eight  verses  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
James.  '  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you,  kc.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  verses  require  no  explanation. 
They  express  the  indignation  felt  by  every  enlightened  and  benevolent  mind, 
against  the  selfishness  and  cruelty,  the  fraud  and  dishonesty,  the  ungodliness 
and  inhumanity  practised  by  so  many  among  the  richer  classes.  It  is  mourn- 
ful to  think  how  few  among  the  rich  have  any  regard  either  for  God  or  for  hu- 
manity. It  is  heart-rending  to  think  that  so  many  of  the  rich  employ  their 
wealth  in  oppressing  the  poor  instead  of  liberating  them,  in  crushing  them 
instead  of  helping  them.  It  is  especially  distressing  to  think  that  so  many  of 
the  rich  obtain  their  wealth  by  oppressing  and  plundering  the  poor.  The 
words  of  James  are  exceedingly  applicable  to  our  Aristocrats,  as  well  as  tp  s 
considerable  number  of  our  rich  manufacturers,  ic. 

To  Jahes  Cowes.  JrxioE.— I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  tract  by  the  Ber. 
B.  Parsons,  of  EWey,    I  have  read  a  portion  of  Mr.  Parson's  tracts  with  very 
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great  pleasure.  They  are  calculated  to  do  much  good.  Excuse  my  oversight 
of  your  letter.  I  judge  from  the  date,  December  9th,  1S4S,  that  it  would  reach 
Wortley  at  the  time  when  I  was  at  the  a^sizei,  in  Liverpool.  It  was,  in  con- 
Eeqnence,  overlooked  at  the  time,  and  it  has  escaped  my  notice  till  this 
moment.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  labours  and  of  the  labours  of  your  friends 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  \Xe  cannot  labour  in  vain  when  we  exert 
onraelves  for  the  spread  of  truth  and  the  promotion  of  righteousness. 

The  Lines  by  J.  C.,  Eolesworth,  are  nothing  amiss ;  but  they  do  not  come 
up  to  my  standard. 

A  Belles  of  the  People  asks  me  what  I  mean  by  Providence.  '  Do  you 
mean,'  says  he, '  by  Providence,  the  theologian's  God ;  an  immaterial  being  exist- 
ing out  of  the  tmi verse,  who  provides  more  than  su65cient  for  one  portion  of 
his  creatures,  and  neglects  to  provide  sufficient  for  another  V  I  answer,  by 
Providence  I  mean  God's  government  of  the  nnirerse.  That  government  I 
believe  to  be  according  to  general  and  unchanging  laws.  I  use  the  word  Pro- 
vidence in  the  same  sen.se,  very  likely,  in  which  some  others  use  the  phrase, 
'  llie  laics  of  XATCEE.'  I  however  prefer  to  u.se  the  word  God  to  the  word 
KATirKK.  Xature  means  that  which  has  birlh  :  God  means  that  which  has  no 
birth :  that  which  exists  unchangeably  and  eternally.  And  I  prefer  to  speak 
of  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  the  providence  of  God,  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Xature 
is  not  a  governor,  trat  a  s^ihjfcl.  And  I  think  it  fittest — I  think  it  most  in 
harmony  with  truth  and  reason — to  name  laws  after  their  avthor.  and  not 
after  those  who  are  subject  to  them.  I  see  no  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  provided  nature  be  not  represented  as  a  rvhr,  and  the  word 
employed  to  shut  out  from  view  the  great  author  of  nature. 

I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  the  theologian's  God.  One  theologian  has 
one  God,  and  another  theologian  has  another.  'While  the  God  of  many  theo- 
logians is  immaterial,  the  God  of  other  theologians  is  material.  While  the 
God  of  some  theologians  is  without  shape  or  form,  without  body,  parts,  or  pas- 
sions, the  God  of  other  theologians  ha?  shape  and  form,  has  body,  parts,  and 
passions.  While  the  God  of  some  theologians  provides  more  than  sufficient 
for  one  portion  of  his  creatures,  and  neglects  to  provide  sufficient  for  another 
portion,  the  God  of  other  theologians  provides  jilenty  for  all,  and  commands 
men  to  take  care,  when  he  gives  plenty,  that  they  do  not  cause  scarcity. 

My  own  idea  of  God  is,  that  of  a  being  of  unbounded  love,  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  of  vast,  immeasurable  power,  the  author  and  ruler  of  all  things,  the 
Father  and  the  Friend  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  intimated,  I 
believe  that  God  governs  the  world  by  general  and  unchanging  laws, — that  he 
goes  on  the  plan,  not  of  interfenng  perpetually  to  check  errors  and  prevent 
calamities  in  one  place,  while  he  leaves  error  and  calamity  to  prevail  unchecked 
in  other  places.  My  belief  is,  that  God  made  things  right, — and  that  having  pro- 
vided for  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  sufficiently  endowed  his  creatures 
to  secure  their  own  and  each  other's  well-being,  he  leaves  them  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  by  the  exercise  of  their  respective  powers. 

My  correspondent  asks,  '  if  God  be  omnipotent,  why  cannot  he  extend  his 
power  to  the  distnhution  of  the  good  things  which  he  has  created?'  And  he 
adds, '  if  God  has  the  power  to  make  all  comfortable  and  happy,  and  neglects 
to  do  it,  he  must  be  blameable.'  I  have  already  stated  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  answer  to  another  correspondent.  I  believe  that  God  could  not  inter- 
fere to  prevent  things  taking  their  present  course,  without  doing  injury, — that 
God  has  done  his  Ijest.  And  that  all  that  now  remains  is,  for  men  to  do  the 
best  for  themselves,  and  for  each  other. 

To.  A.  P. — ,Tust  do  as  you  like.  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Leeds 
and  West  Riding  Liberal  Registration  Association  myself,  simply  because  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  truly  liberal.  It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  sectarian,  middle 
clais,  Whig  Association.  I  will  help  the  Association  in  opposing  a  Tory,  or 
returning  a  liberal  member,  if  they  should  ever  attempt  to  return  such  a  mem- 
ber ;  but  I  will  not  be  a  member  of  the  Association,  nor  will  I  subscribe  to 
their  funds,  till  I  see  some  proof  that  they  are  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  thau  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves. 

To.  E.  D.,  .Stocktox. — I  cannot  say  how  canvass  weavers  are  paid  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  can  I  say  how  flock  and  hemp  dressers  are  paid.  They 
will  doubtless  be  paid  at  diffisrent  rate;  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  States,  and  at 
different  periods,  according  to  the  state  of  trade.  Kor  can  I  state  in  what 
part!  of  the  States  a  man  would  be  most  likely  to  obtain  work  at  those  busi- 
nesses. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  find  some  partictilars  in  former  num- 
bers of  The  People  on  those  subjects. 

To.  W.  L. — The  best  way  to  reduce  the  Poor  Rates  is  not  to  leave  the  poor 
to  starve,  but  to  give  them  labour.  If  the  Government  chose  to  do  so,  they 
might  secure  profitable  employment  to  all  the  poor  in  the  country.  We  have 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miUions  of  acres  of  good  land  uncidtivated.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  tax  this  land,  they  would  oblige  the  holders  of  it  to  cultivate  it  at 
once,  or  else  to  let  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  others  who  trov.ld  cultivate  it. 
By  forcing  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  they  would  secure  employment  to 
paupers.  They  would  annihilate  pauperism.  They  would,  of  course,  annihilate 
Poor  Rates.  They  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country  indefinitely,  and 
secure  peace  and  comfort  to  the  people  at  large. 

_  Altos  Dtsok  must  be  wrong  in  stating  that  he  ever  overcame  me  in  discus- 
sion. I  have  never  had  any  regular  discussion  with  him.  He  came  some 
years  ago,  to  two  of  my  meetings,  one  at  Holmfirth  and  one  at  Mottram  ; 


I  but  eo  far  from  orercoming  me,  he  was  himself  overcome.  If  Amos  Dyson 
!  wish  to  meet  me  in  discussion,  either  on  my  political  or  religious  view.s,  I'wiU 
j    try  to  meet  him  the  earliest  opportunity. 

j       To  A  CoxsiAXT  Reai.ee. — The  fare  for  a  single  man  to  America,  rarieg. 
j    The  steerage  is  sometimes  three  pounds  and  sometimes  four  pounds.    The 
I    second  cabin  is  sometimes  three  pounds  ten  and  sometimes  six  pounds. 
I       A  man  should  not  go  to  America  calculating  on  getting  a  situation  in  the 
]    grocery  business.    He  should  prepare  to  take  what  situation  he  can  get. 

To  J.  F.— I  could  not  double  the  size  of  the  People  and  sell  it  at  the  price 

at  which  1  now  sell  it.     True,  the  ' Famibj  HerahT  is  about  twice  the  size; 

but  the  publisher  sells  perhaps  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  as  many  of  the 

'Herald'  as  I  sell  of  the  People.     They  do,  besides,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 

j    make  their  own  paper,  cast  their  own  type,  and  prepare  their  own  stereotype 

plates ;  none  of  which  things  I  do.     If  I  were  to  double  the  size  of  the  People 

I    I  should  lose  many  pounds  by  it  every  week.     At  the  same  time,  if  the  circu- 

j    lation  should  ever  increase  so  far  as  to  enable  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  considerably 

enlarge  the  People. 

J.  F.  asks  ' hou-  it  is  that  the  publisher  of  the  'Family  HeraUr  can  sell 
more  for  a  penny  than  I  can  !'  I  answer,  almost  everything  depends  on  the 
number  of  copies  sold.  If  I  sold  only  three  thousand  copies  of  the  People  I 
should  lose  by  it.  If  I  sell  six  thousand,  I  gain  something.  If  I  sell  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand,  I  gain  a  considerable  sum.  If  I  were  to  sell  two  hundred 
thousand,  I  could  then  double  the  size  of  the  People,  and  yet  obtain  a  profit. 
As  it  is  I  cannot  do  so. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  furnish  cheap  books  and  cheap  periodicals  for  the 
people.  I  have  sacrificed  no  small  sum  in  my  endeavours  thus  to  serve  the 
public,  and  I  think  it  my  duty,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  explain,  to  make  ' 
my  business  yield  me  a  little  profit  for  awhile.  Jly  friends,  and  the  friends  of  ■ 
truth  and  human  happiness  in  general,  should  rejoice  when  they  find  that  I 
am  able  to  do  so. 

T.  Wheatley,  We^t  Aukland,  has  received  8s.  0d.  for  the  Chartist  Victim 

Fund,  which  has  been  paid  through  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  in  Leeds. 

To  Emickaxts. — I  find  myself  obliged  to  require  deposits  of  10s.  each  from 

all  who  send  for  my  Emigration  Cards.     Jlessrs.  Tapscotts  assure  me  that  it 

is  necessary  to  do  so.     The  deposit  will  be  returned  by  Messrs.  Tapscotts. 

Emigp.am's  Care. — House  to  Lodge  al  in  Lirerpool. — Mr.  .Samuel  Robert's, 
Temperance  Hotel,  ir.  Button  Street,  Whitechapel,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Roberts  _ 
will  assist  you  in  getting  an  honest  man  to  cart  your  Luggage  from  the  Rail- 
way Station  to  the  Ship,  and  in  getting  it  placed  on  board  the  Ship.  He  will ' 
give  you  or  procure  you  whatever  otherassistancc  you  require. 

Emigration  Office. — Messrs.  Tapscotts  and  Co.,  St.  George's  Boildingg, 
Regent's  Road,  near  the  Clarence  Dock.  Show  Messrs.  Tapscotts  this  canJ, 
and  they  will  let  you  have  a  Passage  by  the  first  good  ship  that  is  going  ont, 
at  the  lowest  charge. 

Money. — Messrs.  Tapscotts  will  give  you  a  Draft  for  your  Surplus  Money, 
payable  in  Xew  York,  on  sight. 

Provisions. — Ask  Mr.  Roberts  where  you  would  be  likeliest  to  get  in  a ; 
Stock  of  good  Provisions. 

Aeic  Yorl: — If  you  wish  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in  the  city,  go  to  Mr. 
.Toseph  Xetherwood's,  353,  Tenth  Street,  between  Avenue  B  &  C,  New  York. ' 
He  will  either  accommodate  you,  or  direct  you  to  a  place  where  you  will  be 
accommodated  cheaply  and  comfortably.  Mr.  Netherwood  will  also  direct  you 
as  to  the  Route  to  the  place  of  your  destination.  ' 

TAPSCOTT'S  LINE  OF  AMERICAN  PACKETS. 

For.   NEW    TORK. 

TO  SAIL  positivelj'  on  the  Cth  of  Jr.^E,  the  Splendid  New  American  Line  Packet  Ship, 
LIVERPOOL,  Captiun  ELnmrGE,  2000  Tons  Burthen. 

This  splendid  new  Packet  Ship  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  ships  afloat ;  has  thl«« 
decks,  and  fitted  with  every  modem  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  sU  classes  of  Passenger^ 
which,  with  Captain  Eldeidge'6  uniform  kindness  andattention,  should  obtain  for  this  noble  ship  . 
a  decided  preference;  and  Parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  should  examine  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  LIVERPOOL  before  making  other  engagements. 

For  Terms  of  Passaee,  imraediate  application  should  be  made  to  \V.  T.vpscoTi  a5B  Co.,  St.- 
George's  Biiildinps,  Regent  Jtoad,  Clarence  Sock,  Liverpool.  , 

K.  B.  Passengers  wishing  to  go  by  this  faTourite  ship  should  send  deposits  of  One  Poimd , 
each  to  secure  good  berths. 

jcrihe  Splendid  Packet  Ship,  "  SIDDON'S,"  so  long  and  favoorabl.v  known  to  the  Eml-  • 
grating  Public,  is  the  snocaeding  Packet,  and  sails  on  the  11th  of  June. 
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TO  THE  BURGESSES  OF  THE  HOLBECK  WARD,  IN  THE 

BOROUGH  OF  LEEDS. 

Continued  from  our  last. 


The  Council  assembled  again  on  the  31st  of  March.  At  this  meeting 
Mr.  Brook  moved, '  That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  expenses  connected 
■with  the  Constabulary  Force  should  be  confined  within  the  amount 
collected  under  the  Watch  Rate.'  Mr.  Brook  introduced  his  motion 
by  an  able  speech  ;  showing  how  the  expenses  of  the  Police  Force 
had  gone  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  till  at  length  they  had 
almost  reached  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  borough  was  not  warranted  in  levying  a  rate  beyond  a 
certain  amount  for  the  support  of  the  police  ;  but  that  the  authorities 
had  nevertheless  gone  to  a  greater  expense  than  the  Watch  Rate  was 
able  to  meet,  and  that  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  money  had 
been  taken  from  another  fund.  Mr.  Brook  also  showed,  that  we  had 
no  need  for  so  great  a  number  of  policemen  as  we  at  present  em- 
ployed, that  the  police  expenses  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  greatly  reduced. 
I  followed,  supporting  Mr.  Brook's  proposal.  The  motion  was  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  and  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

At  this  meeting  I  proposed  the  following  resolution.  '  With  a 
view  to  promote  such  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ratepayers  as  may  enable  them  to  effect  such  improvements  in  the 
Borough  of  Leeds  as  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  Borough,  it 
will  be  proposed,  that  the  Council  petition  Parliament  for  a  thorough 
Reform  in  the  Financial  arrangements  of  the  country.'  The  ground 
on  which  the  Council  had  refused  to  commence  operations  for  sewer- 
ing the  town,  was  the  distress  prevailing  amongst  the  rate  payers  of 
the  borough.  Every  member  of  the  Council  had  declared  his  wish 
that  the  town  should  be  sewered  so  soon  as  the  rate-payers  should  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  expenses.  My  conviction  was,  that  the 
rate-payers  never  would  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
sewering  the  borough,  without  subjecting  themselves,  in  many  cases, 
to  want  and  hardship,  unless  the  affairs  of  the  country  could  be  put 
upon  a  better  footing.  I  had  not  a  doubt,  that  the  distress  prevailing 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  traceable  first,  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  taxation  in  the  country  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  mischievous 
influence  of  the  unwise  and  unjust  sy«<e»i  of  taxation  in  force.  I  was 
convinced  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  in  the  first  place,  and  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  system  of  taxation,  in  the  second  place,  would  cure 
the  distress  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, — would  effect 
such  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  would  enable 
them,  not  only  to  obtain  whatever  was  needful  to  their  own  support 
and  comfort,  but  sufficient  to  supply  the  funds  that  might  be  necessary 
to  the  thorough  improvement  of  the  country.  It  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  feelings  and  convictions,  that  I  gave  notice  of  this  m.o- 
tion.  I  stated  my  views  on  this  subject  at  large  before  the  Council. 
I  referred,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  improvements  that  were  necessary 
in  the  borough  of  Leeds.  I  referred,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  people  of  Leeds,  in  their  present  impoverished  and  em- 
barrassed condition,  to  effect  these  improvements.  I  endeavoured  to 
show,  in  the  third  place,  that  if  the  taxes  of  the  country  were  reduced 
one  third  or  one  half,  and  the  remainder  of  the  taxes   transferred 


to  the  land,  on  the  principle  of  levying  a  rate  of  so  much  on 
every  acre,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  the  condition  of  the 
people  would  be  so  far  improved,  as  to  enable  the  purchasers  to  effect 
whatever  improvements  might  be  desirable  either  for  their  health  or 
for  their  comfort.  The  substance  of  my  speech  is  given  in  the 
People,  under  the  head  of  The  People's  Budget  ;  or  Financial 
Reform  in  full.  The  petition  which  I  submitted  to  the  Council, 
may  be  found  in  No.  46.  I  made  the  matter,  in  my  judgment,  ex- 
ceedingly plain.  I  proved  in  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  manner, 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  our  present  system  of  taxation  was  to 
check  industry,  to  prevent  the  production  of  wealth,  to  generate 
pauperism  and  crime,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  utterly  ruin  the  nation. 
I  proved  that  the  tendency  of  the  principle  which  I  recommended, 
namely,  a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on  all  land,  whether  cultivated  or 
uncultivated,  would  necessarily  bring  the  land  into  cultivation,  and 
lead  to  the  employment  of  all  the  unemployed  labour  in  the  kingdom, 
raise  the  wages  of  labour,  indefinitely  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  annihilate  pauperism,  diminish  crime,  promote  the  prosperity 
of  every  honest  trade,  and  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country  generally.  All  this  I  proved,  I  say,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
decisive  manner  possible  ;  thus  showing,  that  while  the  taxes  of  the 
country  might  be  reduced  one-third  or  one-half,  without  any  injury  or 
risk  to  the  kingdom  whatever  ;  the  country  might  be  benefitted  in- 
calculably by  a  change  in  the  system  of  taxation. 

No  one  attempted  to  reply  to  my  arguments.  Mr.  Alderman  Car- 
butt  said,  '  that  persons  who  had  studied  the  subject  many  years,  had 
come  to  very  different  conclusions  from  mine,'  but  he  said  nothing 
about  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  come  to  different  conclusions. 
Mr.  Alderman  Luccock  said,  '  that  he  differed  from  me  very  widely, 
but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  state  his  objections  to  my  principles.' 
Mr.  Councillor  Stead  said, '  that  he  should  vote  against  my  proposition, 
because  I  had  taken  up  so  much  time  in  bringing  it  before  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  neglect  of  other  more  important  business.'  Not  a  single 
soul  in  the  Council  attempted  to  discuss  the  principle  of  my  motion, 
or  to  grapple  with  the  arguments  which  I  had  adduced  in  its  support. 
I  concluded,  of  course,  that  no  one  was  prepared  to  grapple  with  the 
principle  ; — that  no  one  felt  himself  able  to  grapple  with  my  argu- 
ments. I  concluded,  that  if  the  members  of  the  Council  were  not  all 
convinced,  they  were  all  confoicnded.  I  attributed  the  silence  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  this  cause.  I  could  do  no  other.  I  knew 
that  if  any  of  them  had  brought  forward  a  proposition  directly  opposed 
to  my  principles,  and  I  had  felt  myself  able  to  show  that  the  propo- 
sition was  foolish,  unjust,  or  dangerous,  I  should  have  done  so.  I 
should  never  have  contented  myself  with  saying,  '  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Alderman  Luccock  very  widely,  and  I  shall  vote  against  his  propo- 
sition. But  I  cannot  state  my  objections  to  the  proposition.'  I  should 
at  once  have  set  to  work,  and  discussed  the  principles  of  the  propo- 
sition. I  should  have  stated  my  objections  one  by  one  in  the  clearest 
and  strongest  manner  possible.  T  should  then  have  taken  his  argu- 
ments one  by  one,  and  examined  them  with  the  utmost  care  and  fidel- 
ity ;  pointing  out  '  their  unsoundness,  if  they  were  unsound :  and 
their  irrelevancy,  if  they  were  irrelevant.'  If  I  had  not  done  so,  but 
contented  myself  with  a  silent  vote  in  opposition,  especially  if  no  other 
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person  had  fairly  discussed  the  question  before,  and  rendered  my 
labour  unnecessary,  I  should  hayp  expepted  jpy  opponeuts  to  pon- 
clude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  my  silepce  arose  frp^  a  c/Bpviction 
that  I  was  unable  to  grapple  witii  the  principle,  or  y)  aiji^wer  the 
arguments  adduced  in  its  support. 

The  Council  adopted  the  proposition  that  the  Council  should 
petition  Parliament  for  a  thorough  reform  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  country,  but  refused  to  adopt  the  petition.  They  adop- 
ted those  parts  of  the  petition  which  referred  to  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  taxation  ;  but  omitted  those  which  referred  to  a  change 
in  the  system  of  taxation.  I  was  glad  they  adopted  those  portions  of 
the  petition,  and  resolved  that  the  first  opportunity,  I  would  renew 
my  motion  that  the  Council  should  petition  Parliament  for  a  change 
in  the  system  of  taxation. 

At  this  meeting  Alderman  John  Wilson  proposed,  '  That  the 
Council  petition  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  thera 
to  make  such  amendments  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  applicable 
to  the  licensing  and  management  of  Beer-Houses,  as  will  place  them 
under  more  efficient  control,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  consumption  of 
Ijeer  on  the  premises  ;  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  and^'of  the 
demoralizing  iniluence  to  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  com- 
munity.' I  voted  for  the  proposition.  I  consider  that  Beer-Houses 
are  a  very  great  evil ; — that  they  have  done  much  towards  increasing 
immorality  and  misery  in  almost  every  form.  I  think  it  right  that 
Government  should  interfere  to  prevent  men  from  thus  ruining  the 
minds,  the  morals,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  population.  I,  of 
course,  think  that  Government  ought  to  begin  by  reforming  them- 
selves ;  at  the  same  time,  I  think  they  are  in  part  reforming  themselves, 
when  they  are  mending  their  own  bad  laws.  The  proposition  passed, 
and  the  petition  was  sent. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Councillor  White  made  some  inquiries  respect- 
ing a  Bill  sent  in  by  Mr.  Wicksteed,  engineer,  amounting  to  £350  7s. 
for  answering  a  question  that  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  Streets 
Committee.  Mr.  White  considered  that  Mr.  Wicksteed  had  exceeded 
his  duty  ; — had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  which  he  had  never  been 
directed  to  do,  and  had  made  a  most  extravagant  charge.  The  con- 
versation that  resulted  tended  to  justify  Mr.  White's  suspicions.  It 
however  did  not  appear  to  many  how  the  Council  could  refuse  to  pay 
Mr.  Wicksteed's  Bill.     The  matter  dropped  for  that  time. 

The  Council  met  again  on  the  9th  of  May.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Brook  moved  that  the  meetings  of  the  Watch  Committee  should  be 
open  to  the  public  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  meetings  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Brook  was  not  very  well.  He  was,  besides,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  cold,  almost  deaf.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
neither  able  to  do  full  justice  to  his  subject  in  his  opening  speech, 
nor  to  hear  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  opposition  to  his 
proposition.  I  supported  his  proposition.  I  saw  no  reason  why 
the  meetings  of  the  Watch  Committee  should  7iot  be  open  on  the 
same  conditions  as  the  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  meetings  of 
the  Council  are  open  to  reporters  for  the  public  press.  Each 
member  of  the  Council  is  also  at  liberty  to  give  a  note  of  admission 
to  a  friend.  Mr.  Brook  considered  that  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  to  the  Watch  Committee  would  have  a  salutary  effect, — would 
tend  to  check  extravagance  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  to  prevent  abuse  of 
power  in  other  ways.  I  thought  the  same.  I  observed.  If  the  Watch 
Committee  have  no  objects  but  what  are  good, — if  they  have  no  desire 
to  do  any  thing  but  what  is  right,  pubhcity  will  only  increase  their 
influence.  If  they  have  objects  which  are  improper, — if  they  m-e  in 
danger  of  abusing  their  power,  the  measure  of  publicity  asked  for  is 
essential  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  borough.  By  excluding  the 
public,  the  Watch  Committee  are  subjecting  themselves  to  suspicion. 
The  motion  hov?ever  was  strongly  opposed.  Several  members  of  the 
Council  contended  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  open  the 
meetings  of  the  Watch  Committee, — that  policemen  had  occasionally 
to  be  brought  before  the  Watch  Committee  to  be  reproved  for  their 
conduct,  and  that  if  the  public  were  admitted  to  those  meetings,  they 


would  lose  their  respect  for  the  police.  Mr.  Avens  contended  that 
this  would  be  a  very  serious  evil.  '  Th^  police,'  said  he,  '  ought  to 
be  highly  respected.  'They  ought  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers  ;  and 
how  can  we  expect  them  to  be  so,  if  we  admit  the  public  to  the 
Watch  Committee,  where  policemen  are  called  to  account  for  their 
misconduct  V  I  contended  that  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the 
Watch  Committee  would  be  likely  to  have  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  police  ;  that  the  police  would  be  more  careful  to  avoid  miscon- 
duct, if  they  knew  that  their  misconduct  would  be  rebuked  before  the 
public.  I  also  contended  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Avens  were  calcu- 
lated to  do  the  police  more  injury,  than  the  admission  of  the  public 
to  the  Watch  Committee.  '  Mr.  Avens's  remarks  go  forth  to  the 
public.  The  public  at  once  conclude  that  the  police  are  such  a  de- 
praved set  of  men,  that  the  public  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Watch  Committee  for  fear  they  should  lose  all  respect  for  them, 
and  regard  them  as  a  number  of  the  vilest  and  most  depraved  of  man- 
kind.' (No,  no,  no,  cried  several  members  of  the  Council.)  '  The 
public  can  draw  no  other  conclusion,'  I  replied.  '  But  again  ;  to  talk 
about  the  necessity  of  the  public  respecting  the  police,  appears  quite 
foohsh.  The  public  regard  the  police  simply  as  instruments  of  force  ; 
and  the  police  inspire  no  respect  or  reverence  but  as  the  instruments 
of  force.  The  people  generally  know  that  policemen  are  not  men  of 
superior  character.  They  know  that  men  of  superior  character  will 
not  enter  the  police  force  unless  compelled  by  want.  The  public 
never  look  for  superior  character  in  policemen.  They  rather  expect 
the  contrary.     They  look  for  force,  and  nothing  more.' 

My  remarks  were  very  ill  received  by  several  members  of  the  Coun* 
cil :  not  because  they  were  believed  tojbe  untrue,  perhaps,  or  felt  to 
be  unjust ;  but  because  they  were  felt  to  be  too  just ;  and  because 
they  were  felt  to  be  unanswerable.  Mr.  Alderman  Luccock  got  up  in 
something  like  a  fury,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  frown  me  out 
of  countenance.  He  raised  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch.  He  struck 
the  table  with  his  fist,  turned  round  again  and  again  to  me,  half  pale 
with  rage,  as  if  he  would  fain  abash  me.  But  Alderman  Luccock  was 
under  a  mistake.  His  tactics  failed  him.  I  knew  what  I  had  said 
to  be  true.  I  had  had  too  much  proof  of  the  baseness,  of  the  profli- 
gacy, of  the  utter  falseness  and  depravity  of  policemen,  in  connection 
with  the  late  political  trials,  to  be  moved  by  the  hollow  cant  or  ran- 
dom ravings  of  any  one.  I  gave  the  fierce  Alderman  look  for  look.  And 
though  I  did  not  give  him  frown  for  frown,  I  made  him  feel  for  once, 
that  his  looks  were  not  almighty, — that  there  was  one  face  that  could 
muster  as  much  confidence  and  firmness  as  his  own,  and  one  soul  that 
neither  his  frown  nor  his  fury  could  cow.  The  Alderman  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  look  the  sun  out  of  countenance  as  me,  when 
I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  right.  He  felt  this,  and  his  confidence 
seemed  to  fail  him.  And  to  me,  he  actually  appeared  to  tremble. 
He  betrayed  the  falseness  of  his  position,  and  his  own  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  what  he  had  to  say,  by  attributing  to  me  statements  which  I 
had  never  made,  and  attempting  to  make  me  answerable  for  charges 
against  parties  which  I  had  never  preferred.  He  knew  that  I  should 
not  be  permitted  to  reply,  and  meanly  took  advantage  of  this  to  utte»' 
what  he  must  have  known  to  be  unjust  and  untrue.  T  mean  to  say,' 
that  he  would  have  known  the  statements  he  made  to  be  unjust  and 
untrue,  if  his  mind  had  been  in  a  calm  and  ])roper  state.  Several" 
others  spoke  in  opposition,  but  no  one  assigned  any  good  reason  for' 
objecting  to  Mr.  Brook's  proposition.  The  Council  however  decided 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  to  twelve  against  the  proposition. 

The  Council  assembled  again  on  May  27th.  On  this  occasion,  I 
moved  that  the  Council  should  petition  parliament  in  favour  of  a' 
change  in  the  system  of  general  and  local  taxation.  I  was  short  in 
my  opening  speech  :  first,  because  most  of  the  parties  present  had 
heard  my  remarks  on  the  subject  at  a  former  meeting ;  secondly,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  I  should  have  the  opportunity  of  answering  any 
questions  that  might  be  asked,  or  of  replying  to  any  objections  that 
might  be  made.     I  did  however  show,  that  the  present  system  of  tax- 
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ation,  which  levies  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  and  articles  of  commerce,  tended  directly  to  check 
industry  ;  to  prevent  people  from  obtaining  regular  employment  ;  thus 
dausing  pauperism,  crime,  vpant,  low  wages,  and  every  other  form  of 
evil.  I  showed  that  the  transfer  of  the  taxes  to  the  land,  on  the 
ptinciple  which  I  recommended,  would  eventually  force  the  waste 
land  into  cultivation,  and  in  this  way  lead  to  the  employment  of  un- 
employed labourers  ;  to  the  annihilation  of  pauperism  ;  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime ;  and  to  every  other  improvement.  I  showed  that 
this  would  render  poor  rates  unnecessary,  would  lessen  the  expenses 
Of  Counties  and  Boroughs,  and  lead  to  a  thorough  regeneration  of 
society.  I  also  showed,  that  the  taxes  which  at  present  are  levied  on 
the  land,  whether  for  government  purposes  or  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  are  levied  on  a  wrong  principle, — a  principle  that  is  not  only 
imjuSt,  but  exceedingly  injurious.  The  poor  rates,  for  instance,  I 
observed,  are  levied  on  land,  not  according  to  the  natural  value  of 
the  land,  but  according  to  the  revenue  which  it  yields.  If  land  yields 
Ho  revenue,  however  much  it  ought  to  yield,  it  pays  no  poor  rates. 
If  it  yield  a  revenue,  it  pays  poor  rates.  The  rate  is  so  much 
a  pound  on  the  rent  of  the  land,  or  on  the  revenue  which  the 
land  yields  to  the  holder.  If  the  land  holder  choose  to  allow  the 
land  to  lie  waste,  it  pays  no  poor  rate  whatever.  No  matter  how 
giod  the  land  may  be,  the  fact  that  it  is  allowed  to  lie  waste,  ex- 
empts it  from  the  poor  rate.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  introducing  his 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish  poor  law,  proposed,  thai  in  cases 
in  which  land  had  been  uncultivated  for  twelve  months,  it  should  be 
W^mfited  from  the  poor  rates,  leaving  all  such  land  as  was  cultivated 
liable  to  the  rate.  This  principle  does,  in  effect,  offer  a  premium  for 
pauper  making.  It  says  to  the  owners  of  land,  '  Neglect  your  land, 
and  make  the  peo|)le  who  live  upon  it  into  paupers,  and  you  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  poor  rates.  You  shall  be  exempted  from  all  obli- 
gation to  support  paupers,  if  you  will  make  a  number.  The  fact  that 
you  have  made  paupers  shall  of  itself  be  your  title  to  exemption  from 
all  obligation  to  support  paupers.'  To  all  the  men  who  cultivate  their 
laiids,  it  says,  '  You  have  Employed  a  number  of  men  in  cultivating 
your  estates ; — you  have  thus  prevented  a  number  of  men  from 
being  paupers  ; — you  have  even  enabled  a  number  of  the  paupers 
made  by  others  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  ; — and  he- 
iOiUee  you  have  done  this,  you  shall  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
remaining  paupers, — for  the  support  of  those  people  who  have  been 
made  paupers  by  your  neighbour  land-owner,  who  has  neglected  to 
cultivate  his  estate.' 

Just  imagine  the  borough  of  Leeds  to  consist  of  two  large  estates. 
The  owner  of  one  of  those  estates,  refuses  to  cultivate  it.  He  in  con- 
sequence suppUes  no  labour  to  those  who  live  upon  it.  He  obliges 
them  to  remove,  in  search  of  employment,  to  the  other  estate.  He 
reduces  a  number  of  people  to  pauperism.  A  poor  rate  is  required  to 
support  those  paupers.  The  present  principle  of  levying  poor  rates 
says,  '  You  must  not  levy  a  rate  on  this  man's  estate,  because  he  has 
allowed  it  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  thus,  so  far  as  his  influence 
goes,  has  reduced  all  the  people  who  lived  on  his  estate  to  pauperism. 
It  is  he  that  has  rendered  a  poor  rate  necessary  ;  therefore  you  must 
exempt  his  estate  from  all  obligation  to  pay  any  portion  of  il.  He 
has  done  his  part  in  making  the  paupers  ;  it  would  be  too  much  to 
require  him  to  support  them.  Let  labour  be  equitably  divided.  Whefi 
one  man  makes  paupers,  take  care  that  another,  who  does  not  make 
any,  shall  be  made  to  support  them.'  To  the  other  man,  who  culti- 
vates his  estate,  and  who  consequently  makes  no  paupers,  but  who,  on 
the  contrary,  supplies  employment  to  a  number  of  those  whom  the 
other  man  has  made  paupers, — I  say  to  this  man,  who  cultivates  his 
land,  the  law,  in  its  present  state,  says,  '  You  must  be  punished  for 
your  wickedness.  You  have  made  no  paupers  ;  and  therefore  you 
shall  bear  all  the  expenses  of  supporting  the  paupers  which  are  made 
by  others.  You  have  given  employment  to  a  number  of  paupers  ; 
you  shall  therefore  pay  all  the  more  towards  the  support  of  the  pau- 
pers that  yet  remain, 


Such  is  the  language  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present.  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  law  should  be  more  unjust.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
law  should  be  more  injurious.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himseif  could  see  this. 
He  accordingly  opposed  the  proposition  of  Lord  John  Russell.  He 
proposed,  that  whether  land  was  cultivated  or  not,  it  should  still  be 
answerable  for  its  share  of  the  poor  rates.  He  proposed,  that  if  the 
owner  of  an  estate  could  not  pay  the  rate,  the  estate  itself  should  pay 
it.  Or  in  other  words,  that  if  the  owner  of  an  estate  could  not  pay 
the  rate,  the  authorities  should  take  a  portion  of  the  land  in  payment, 
and  cultivate  it  for  the  public  good.  This  is  the  principle  which  I  am 
inculcating.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  just,  the  only  rational, 
the  only  safe  and  beneficial  principle.  And  I  confess,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  what  valid  objection  can  be  urged  against  it.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  good  answer  can  be  made  to  the  observations  which  I  have 
laid  before  the  Council  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Robson  seconded  my  proposition.  He  referred  to  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Harewood  and  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  showing  that  those 
estates  were  not  near  so  well  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be, — that  iii 
consequence,  the  sons  of  their  tenants  were  obliged  to  migrate  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  seek  for  employment  there ;  whereas  if 
those  estates  were  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  be  open- 
ings for  them  in  their  own  way  of  business  as  agriculturalists  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.  He  also  showed,  that  these  great  landholders 
had  it  in  their  power,  under  the  present  system,  to  free  themselves 
from  Poor  Rates ;  and  that  they  took  care  to  use  their  power  for 
this  object,  that  they  would  not  allow  poor  people  to  live  on  their 
estates, — that  they  had  extensive  tracts  of  land,  as  good  land  as  the 
fend  about  Leeds,  which  never  paid  a  farthing  of  any  poor  rates  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  made  the  paupers,  and  we  had  fo 
support  them.  He  thought  it  was  only  fair  that  those  great  land- 
holders should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  supporting 
paupers,  &c.  Mr.  Robson  made  a  number  of  other  appropriate  and 
telling  remarks. 

For  awhile,  no  one  attempted  to  reply.  At  length.  Alderman 
Bowers  rose.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  heard  my  speech,  so 
that  he  was  not  aware  what  sort  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  taxation 
1  had  proposed,  nor  by  what  observations  T  had  supported  my  pro- 
position. One  would  have  thought  that  this  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  Alderman  Bowers  to  refrain  from  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  especially  as  it  turned  out,  that  he  had  not  even  been 
present  at  the  former  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which  I  explained  my 
views  on  the  subject.  He  however  spoke  at  considerable  length. 
Concillors  West,  Stead,  White,  Hepper,  Blackburn,  Wilson,  Lister, 
Eddison,  and  Alderman  John  Wilson,  addressed  the  Council  in  suc- 
cession. The  substance  of  their  remarks  will  be  found  in  my  reply. 
Not  one  of  the  speakers  grappled  with  the  principle  :  not  one  of  them 
attempted  to  refute  my  arguments.  I  had  contended,  that  the  present 
system  of  taxation  operated  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  industry 
and  commerce,  checked  the  production  of  wealth,  and  injured  the 
country  in  evei^  possible  way.  No  one  attempted  to  combat  those 
statements.  No  one  called  in  question  those  statements.  I  had  contA- 
ded,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  principle  of  taxation  which  I  re- 
commended, would  have  just  the  opposite  tendency, — would  bring  into 
employment  the  unemployed  labour  of  the  country, — would  tend  to 
raise  wages,  increase  the  productions  of  the  country,  annihilate  pauper- 
ism, diminish  crime,  and  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country  m 
every  way.  No  one  attempted  to  refute  these  statements.  No  one 
attempted  to  show,  that  the  system  would  not  have  this  tendency. 
Scarcely  a  single  remark  tiiat  was  made  bore  directly  upon  the  subject 
which  I  had  introduced  to  the  Council,  and  certainly,  not  a  word  in 
a  sentence  that  was  uttered  tended  in  any  way  to  invalidate  my  state- 
ments, or  to  shake  my  arguments.  My  address,  in  substance,  was  as 
follows  :— 

(To  be  CoMiimed.) 
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'At  this  particular  crisis  of  tlie  game  of  faction,  common  sense  and  sound 
political  principles  run  no  inconsiderable  risk  of  having  enougli  to  do.  French 
Revolutions,  and  Red  Republicans,  and  Communisms — Italian  triumvirs, 
Sicilian  rebellions,  Hungarian  troubles,  and  universal  turnings  upside  down, 
have  so  arrested  trade,  and  stopped  business,  that  conversions  to  Toryism  may 
be  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands  among  the  electoral  body.  There  is  a  decided 
reaction  among  many  towards  Conservatism.  But  this  tendency  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  inclination  which  gains  ground 
among  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leaguers  to  finish  the  work  they  have  begun  by 
following  up  their  advantage  in  a  united  effort  to  attain  an  extensive  measure 
of  organic  reform.  It  is  here  that  the  middle  and  working  classes  seem  lu- 
olined  to  meet  on  common  ground,  each  to  give  and  take  for  the  sake  of  that 
union  which  is  emphatically  strength.  We  should  ill  perform  our  duty,  how- 
ever, as  '  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time,'  if  we  did  not  warn  our 
friends  of  a  very  imminent  peril  which  at  this  moment  hangs  over  the  prin- 
ciples of  progressive  liberty.  We  see  many  indications  of  a  rather  decided 
re-action  towards  the  doctrines  of  Protection.  'As  the  bell  clinks  the  fool 
thinks.'  Every  man  who  has  a  grievance  goes  to  Cataline  Stanley  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  State.  The  decaying  shopkeeper,  the  struggling  merchant, 
the  unemployed  mechanic,  the  nervous  ship-owner,  are  all  just  in  the  humour 
to  fly  at  any  thing  which  promises  a  change.  The  farmers,  one  after  another, 
are  throwing  up  their  farms,  keeping  their  sons  from  taking  any  which  are  to 
let,  toasting  '  Peel  to  the  Devil '  to  the  very  lees  of  their  bottle  of  bad  port  at 
the  market  ordinary,  holding  meetings,  sending  deputations,  hawking  about 
petitions,  and  wearing  out  the  knocker  of  No.  1,  New  Bond-street,  to  'see 
what's  to  be  done  about  it ; '  and  the  Nobility  are  beginning  in  earnest  to  try 
their  old  game  of  popularity-hunting,  and  '  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  Registration  Courts.'  Mark  our  words.  Tliere  is  a  central  office 
in  London  lohere  have  been  collected  tlie  registers  of  every  county  and  borough 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Protectionists  are  even  now  quietly,  but  effectively  busy 
with  their  objections.  If  they  can  steal  a  march  on  the  Liberals  they  will,  and 
we  call  upon  our  friends,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  provide  proper  guardians 
of  their  franchise  in  every  electoral  district,  if  they  would  prevent  a  surprise 
which  may  saddle  them  with  the  dear  loaf  interest  for  the  next  seven  years. 
Let  not  the  Financial  Reformers,  in  looking  for  more,  neglect  to  secure  what 
they  have  got.  Free  Trade  is  yet  in  danger.  We  must  not  go  back,  by  for- 
getting where  it  is  we  stand,  in  our  eagerness  to  go  forward.  The  Shipping 
Monopolists  are  powerful  at  the  outports.  The  farmers  are  desperate  in  the 
counties.  The  country  tradesmen  are  sulky  and  eaten  up  with  Poor  Rates  in 
the  agricultural  boroughs.  The  Irish  Members  are  either  furious  at  the  Rate 
in  .Aid,  or  quite  ready  to  be  bribed  by  railway  grants,  or  other  less  public- 
spirited  considerations.  The  country  gentlemen  are  rattling  the  dice  for  their 
Jast  throw.  It  may  be  necessary  to  commission,  indeed  we  think  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  again  sending  forth,  the  ^lecturers  of  the  League.  A  new 
phasis  of  the  question  demands  novel  illustrations.  The  tenantry  of  the  king- 
dom are  in  a  declining  condition,  and  as  the  year  wears  on,  as  our  own  crops 
promise  abundance,  and  foreign  importations  accumulate,  their  prospects  will 
become  rapidly  worse.  On  all  hands  we  hear  of  farms  upon  farms  thrown 
upon  the  owners'  hands,  and  an  absence  of  offers  for  renewals.  Men  whose 
whole  arrangements  have  been  made  upon  the  theory  that  scarcity  was  profit, 
and  abundance  ruin,  have  much  to  suffer,  and  more  to  learn,  before  they  can 
adjust  their  calculations  to  a  more  natural  and  humane  system  of  agricultural 
polity.  '  Here  comes  a  farmer,  who  hath  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation 
of  plenty '  was  a  possibility  not  alone  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare.  We  anticipate 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  predict,  a  season  of  deep  agricultural  tribulation.  We, 
believe  the  fortunes  of  the  tenantry  to  be  in  the  most  desperate  state,  and  to 
demand  our  immediate  and  first  and  best  attention.  We  have  urged  upon  our 
teeming  population  the  relief  to  be  derived  from  emigration.  Tlie  men  who 
hwe  rendered  the  mother  country  fruitful  cannot  fail  to  shed  abundance  on 
OOT  Colonies.  They  can  carry  energy  and  capital  and  skill  with  them,  and 
their  money  will  be  sunk,  not  on  their  landlord's  acres,  but  upon  their  own 
freehold.  They  may  redeem  their  labourers  from  the  workhouse,  and  take 
them  with  them  to  the  Tasmanian  woods  or  the  New  Zealand  wilds,  and  put 
John  Bull's  broad  mark  upon  the  world's  acres,  and  bid  the  nations  mark 
what  the  Saxon  can  do.  We  give  them  this  advice  for  their  own  relief,  and  to 
save  thousands  from  the  entire  dissipation  of  tlieir  means  in  a  hopeless  struggle 
against  a  new  order  of  the  social  economy.  But  we  have  other  counsels  to  im- 
press upon  those  who  remain  at  home.  There  are  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  lands  in  those  islands  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  besides  a  vast 
tract  of  deserted  farms  in  Ireland.  We  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  half  the  farms 
in  England  thrown  up.  That  is  the  only  way  to  enforce  a  reduction  of  rent, 
and  to  compel  the  landlords  to  dictate  economy  in  the  public  expenditure  and 
retrenchment  in  tithes.  We  trust  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  entirely 
abolishing  the  law  of  settlement,  so  as  to  enable  the  poor  to  obtain  relief 
wherever  they  please,  to  equalize  the  burden  of  Poor  Rates,  and  to  levy  them 
by  a  general  equal  impost  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  condition  of  the  five 
and  ten  acre  tenantry  of  Belgium,  and  of  Ireland  under  Mr.  Blacker,  proves 
bow  infinitely  more  productive  our  land  may  be  made  by  an  extension  of  small 


holdings,  how  vast  may  be  the  increase  of  the  profitable  employment  of  our 
rural  population,  if  they  were  made  independent  tenants,  in  place  of  being 
continued  in  the  condition  of  mere  labourers,  and  how  mighty  an  expansion 
might  be  given  to  our  home  trade  by  a  great  increase  in  such  a  class  of  cus- 
tomers. There  are  1,000  families,  embracing  5,000  individuals,  comfortably, 
respectably,  independently  provided  for  on  5,000  Belgian  acres,  of  far  inferior 
land  to  that  which  is  held  Ijy  a  single  farmer  in  Northamptonshire,  who  pro- 
vides, on  the  whole,  for  not  above  100  labourers,  or  500  individuals.  These 
labourers  can  scarcely  afford  any  encouragement  to  the  home  trade,  while  their 
employer  produces  not  one-half  the  quantity  of  food  on  his  huge  holding, 
which  is  raised  by  his  humble  Belgian  rivals,  and  is  unable  to  afford  to  his 
landlord  much  more  than  half  the  same  amount  of  rent.  Among  all  these 
peasants  of  the  Netherlands  also  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  pauper, 
while  our  agriculture  has  to  support  three  millions  and  a-half,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  eight  millions  sterling.  With  a  vast  wealthy  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile population,  all  around  them  to  give  them  the  best  price  for  their  pro- 
duce, and  to  supply  them  with  whatever  they  require  at  the  very  cheapest 
rate — a  better  soil  and  as  good  a  climate — need  we  add,  that  the  condition  of 
small  tenants  in  England  should  be  superior  to  that  of  those  in  Flanders, 
while  the  profits  of  the  landlords  ought  also  to  be  greater?  We  have  frequently 
proved  that,  while  our  numbers  have  vastly  increased,  our  rural  population  has 
alarmingly  diminished,  and  the  relation  which  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes  bear  to  our  whole  numbers  is  disproportionately  large,  compelling 
a  too  great  dependence  on  foreign  customers,  and  depressing  the  home  trade, 
the  surest  and  the  least  fluctuating.  It  is  mere  cant  in  our  politico-economical 
ignoramuses  to  talk  about  the  economy  of  producing  food  with  fewer  hands, 
when  to  do  so  we  only  make  '  wealth  accumulate  and  men  decay.'  It  is  to 
small  purpose  that  we  employ  horses  on  the  farm  only  by  sending  men  into 
the  workhouse  at  a  cost  of  eight  millions  a  year.  For  every  60  acres  at  leaat 
a  couple  of  horses  are  employed,  and  a  ploughman  and  boy  to  hold  and  drive. 
In  much  of  the  land  at  least  three  are  used.  Each  horse  costs  annually  £30, 
besides  his  price— so  that  for  50  acres  £90  for  horses,  and  £27  for  man  and 
boy,  or  £117  in  all,  is  required ;  add  5s.  an  acre  for  Poor  Bates,  and  the  ex- 
penditure will  reach  £130.  This  sum  would  find  wages  for  seven  labourers,., 
and  maintenance  for  35  individuals.  The  culture  of  50  acres  among  seven  is 
only  7  acres  to  each  under  spade  husbandry,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  they  could  till  at  least  double  that  quantity,  or  100  acres,  and  that  they 
are  thus  actually  more  economical  than  horses,  besides  being  infinitely  more 
productive,  experiments  having  shown  that  the  spade  produces  half  as  large  a 
crop  again  as  can  be  raised  by  the  plough.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  pre- 
posterous than  to  throw  away  ten  millions  in  feeding  the  Irish  poor  without 
any  equivalent  whatever,  when  4,900,000  acres  of  waste  land  were  clamouring 
to  be  drained  and  tilled.  One  thing.  Indeed,  is  perhaps  more  absurd,  and 
that  is,  that  the  English  farmers  should  spend  annually  £6,000,000  in 
relieving  workhouse  paupers,  while  4,984,000  acres  of  improvable  land  were 
calling  out  to  them  to  come  and  work  and  make  themselves  independent,  and 
supply  their  fellow-countrymen  with  food,  which  at  present  they  are  compelled 
to  import  from  abroad.  We  implore  our  steady,  honest,  plain-minded  farmers 
to  awaken  to  their  real  situation.  Their  landlords  are  trailing  the  red-herring 
of  protection  before  their  noses  only  to  draw  them  off  the  scent  of  their  true 
interest  and  the  demand  for  a  reduction  of  rent.  We  beseech  them  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  true  relief  which  lies  in  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, the  equalization  of  the  burden  of  the  Poor  Rate  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  material  diminution  of  it  by  home  colonization  and  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands.  We  call  upon  them  to  stand  by  their  own  order,  that  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  in  enforcing  economy  in  the  public  expenditure. 
The  Crown  lands  not  only  yield  no  profit,  but  entail  a  heavy  loss  on  the  com- 
munity. Sherwood,  and  Dean,  and  Windsor  Forests,  the  New  Forest  in 
Hampshire,  Enfield  and  Epping  chase  and  forest,  Salisbury  plain,  and  many 
royal  demesnes  might  furnish  the  first  material  for  the  enterprise  of  the  capi- 
talist and  the  industry  of  the  labourer,  and  supply  a  new  stimulus  to  agri- 
culture and  internal  improvements.  We  are  overburdened  with  capital,  for 
which  we  have  no  safe  or  legitimate  employment.  Old  England  might 
become  young  again  were  the  nation  to  rouse  its  energies  to  the  utterance  of 
these  magnificent  undertakings.  It  is  not  without  deep  regret  that  we  regard 
the  anxiety  and  distress  of  our  honest  yeomen,  and  the  compulsory  migration 
of  our  industrious  peasantry.  We  are  parting  with  our  wealth  and  strength 
VI  hen  we  let  them  go ;  and  yet  in  mercy  to  them  we  help  them  on  their  way 
from  the  workhouse  and  pauperism  to  a  Canadian  freehold,  or  the  comfort  and 
abundance  which  await  them  in  Tasmania.  We  would,  for  this  kingdom's 
sake,  far  rather  keep  them  at  home  ;  and,  that  we  may  do  so  without  ruin  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country,  there  is  no  safe  expedient  but  the  reforms  we 
have  indicated.  Protection  is  gone — high  prices  can  never  return — there  is 
no  remedy  but  in  diminished  burdens,  rents,  rates,  and  tithes,  and  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands.  Let  us  all  strive  manfully  and  lawfully  for  these 
ends  in  the  assurance  that  in  them  lie  the  redemption  of  agriculture  and  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom. —  Weekly  Dispatch. 


The  right  of  the  People  to  govern  themselves. 

Still  the  crisis  of  the  great  '  war  of  opinion'  draws  nearer  and  nearer.    No 
doubt  the  main  point  at  issue  is  the  right  of  every  people  to  be  governed  by 
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lalers  of  its  own  choice.  We  -will  take  no  lower  ground  for  the  political  rights 
of  mankind  than  the  will  of  mankind.  But  even  on  the  false  ground  assumed 
by  the  Absolutists  they  are  indefensible  tyrants.  Prus.^ia,  as  well  as  Russia,  is 
now,  as  it  is  avowed,  leagued  with  the  wreck  of  Austrian  despotism.  Let  us 
see  for  what.  Let  ua  admit  all  the  pretence  of  German  anarchy,  which  could 
in  a  moment  be  removed  by  the  removal  of  those  Monarchs  and  Aristocrats 
who  alone  separate  the  German  States,  and  cause  differences  among  their 
population.  Let  us  grant  that  the  Kings  may  imagine  themselves  of  some 
paramount  use  in  the  world,  compensating  (God  help  their  consciences  !)  for 
the  horrors  which  are  acted  in  their  name.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  can 
imagine  Germany  willing  to  keep  them,  and  that  they  are  fit  to  rule  it.  Are 
there  no  laws  or  compacts  binding  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  those  they  rule  ( 
If  nations  unanimously  claim  old  rights,  and  appeal  to  old  liberties,  such  as 
for  centuries  they  have  used  and  exercised,  such  as,  in  their  needful  modern 
improvement,  have  been  sanctioned,  even  by  the  sovereigns  themselves,  are 
not  the  Monarchs  traitors  who  take  up  arms  against  these  legitimate  settle- 
ments ?  Are  not  those  worse,  as  they  are  moaner,  who  have  deliberately  lied 
to  their  subjects  to  entrap  them  ?  A  most  admirable  epithet  has  been  applied 
to  this  ultra  despotism  by  a  speaker  at  Frankfort,  '  the  Red  Monarchy,'  that  is 
at  least  as  outrageous  as  Red  Republicanism.  Let  Sicily  pass.  The  ruffian 
tyrants,  and  their  ruffian  press,  will  say  thus,  at  least  of  a  nation  whicli  has 
not  physical  force  to  maintain  its  own.  The  wretched  scribes  who  would 
punish  a  miserable  Cuftey  for  seconding  his  opinions  with  a  rusty  pike-head 
and  a  tin-pot  lid,  know  nothing  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  claims  of  whole 
commonwealths,  unless  they  have  successful  armies  for  pleaders.  But  there  is 
a  country  possessing  such  an  armed  advocate.  .  Hungary  has  beaten,  beyond 
hope,  the  entire  power  of  despotic  Austria.  The  Generals,  promoted  by  Court 
intrigue,  have  fled  before  the  officers  of  the  immortal  Kossuth,  till  not  one 
dares  remain  on  the  land.  The  barbarians,  slaves  of  another  tyrant,  are 
called  in,  and  the  people  of  Hungary,  brave  and  self-devoted  beyond  all 
parallel,  might  trust  Gon,  their  Cause,  and  their  valour,  to  annihilate  these 
savages  too.  Their  laws  and  liberties,  mocked  and  outraged — their  country, 
wherever  they  could  not  defend  it,  desolated — their  women  outraged,  their 
aged  and  children  murdered  by  the  troops  of  the  Austrian  Emperor^the 
Hungarians  have,  by  every  divine  and  human  right,  deposed  the  incarnate 
curse  that  reigned  over  them.  They  have  done  it  in  will  and  deed — in  heart 
and  by  hand.  Another  creature,  of  the  like  evil  instincts,  is  called  in  to  help 
hia  fellow ;  and,  grim  as  the  insensate,  bloodthirsty  monster  looks,  the  Hun- 
garians dare  him.  And  then  comes  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  a  pretended 
philanthropist,  one  who  would  assume  to  reign  paternally  over  free  and 
thinking  human  beings,  not  one  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  a  brutal  king  of 
beasts,  but  an  educated  man,  who  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  be  classed  among 
the  chiefs,  leaders,  and  lawgivers  of  civilised  humanity,  and  he  allies  himself 
with  the  insensate  carnivori,  pouring  down  like  wolves  to  devour  Hungary 
by  their  numbers.  Can  Germany  endure  this?  Putting  Republicanism  and 
Constitutionalism  out  of  the  dispute  for  an  instant,  can  any  form  of  liberty  or 
civilisation  place  itself  under  such  a  head  1  Let  Germans,  let  Prussians  look 
to  it.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  French  soldiers,  with  all  their  military 
second  nature,  would  fight  against  their  Roman  fellow  Republicans.  If  one 
German  draw  his  sword  to  replace  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  on  the  throne  its 
accumulated  treasons  and  crimes  have  forfeited,  he  declares  that  the  people  are 
the  rulers'  cattle,  whom  they  may  maltreat  and  kill  without  forfeiting  their 
properly  in  the  maimed  or  the  carcases.  This  alliance  damns  the  Prussian 
King.  If  he  had  stood  alone  to  let  Germany  arbitrate  his  cause,  and  its  own, 
he  might  have  been  wrong,  bigotted,  unfit  for  his  time,  and  therefore  unfit  to 
reign,  but  his  memory  would  not  have  been  atrocious.  This  plot  of  despots 
and  armies,  lending  each  other  aid  against  the  holy  revolt  of  their  subjects,  is 
a  conspiracy  against  all  humanity,  which  ought  to  be  in  itself  an  act  of  depo- 
sition to  the  conspirators.  An  alliance  to  lend  each  other  armed  ruffians  to 
coerce  any  remonstrant  state  to  keep  a  throne  for  each  slaveholder,  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  majesty  of  the  world.  The  thing  is  beyond  argument,  beyond  all 
patient  contemplation.  It  speaks  trumpet-tongued  for  a  German  Republic. 
It  calls  on  all  Englishmen  to  bid  that  Republic  God  speed.  The  very  pre- 
tence of  constitutional  freedom  and  safety  cannot  co-exist  with  Kings  who  tear 
up  their  own  charters  like  waste  paper,  and  conspire  with  other  such  mockers 
of  right  to  maintain  them  in  doing  likewise.  And  while  the  Russians  replace 
the  defeated  Austriaus  in  front  of  the  Hungarian  camps,  these  Austrians  are 
permitted  to  add  still  to  their  massacres  in  Italy.  Bologna,  the  most  civilized 
of  the  Roman  towns,  has  been  reduced  by  siege  by  Marshal  Wimpfien.  The 
tyrant  that  cannot  hold  out  at  home  against  his  own  exasperated  subjects,  is 
aided  that  he  may  send  his  murderers  into  the  Italian  peninsula,  to  dictate  the 
restoration  of  another  regime  set  aside  by  the  people  for  its  consummate  and 
overflowing  wickedness.  Can  these  things  last  >  Are  men  so  besottedly  mad 
as  to  think  they  are  maintaining  order,  or  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Government,  by  keeping  up  a  set  of  dynasties  powerless  unless  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  heart-sickening  evil!  All  eyes  now  look  to  France.  The  elections 
have  shewn  that,  though  we  have  been  told  by  our  false  organs,  till  we  are 
sick  of  the  tale,  that  France  hates  the  very  name  of  Republic,  she  is  Repub- 
lican to  the  back-bone.  Moderate,  Red,  Socialist,  she  may  be,  but  all  Repub- 
lican. No  doubt  the  worthless,  selfseeking  adventurers,  whom  Louis  Bona- 
parte allowed  to  act  in  his  name,  were  in  hopes  of  an  empire.  An  empire  for 
what,  or  for  whom !    Cavaignac,  whose  party  really  holds  the  balance  between 


all  others,  demands  that  France  shall  take  its  true  attitude,  defy  Austria,  curb 
Russia,  keep  Prussia  in  check.  The  case  may  be  complicated  in  a  hundred 
ways.  The  Rhenish  provinces  may  desire  re-annexation  to  France,  and 
France  cannot  consistently  refuse  them.  War  would  be  a  sorry  means  of  con- 
firming and  consolidating  French  freedom.  We  hope  such  an  expedient  may 
yet  be  avoided  ;  but  this  wo  believe  firmly,  that  if  France  draws  the  sword,  it 
will  not  be  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Bugeaud,  who  is  said  to  be  called  to  his 
councils,  that  can  prevent  its  being  wielded  on  the  right  side.  A  few  days 
will  show  us  things  worth  seeing.  In  the  meantime.  Englishmen,  what  is 
your  task  !  An  earnest,  though  a  passive  one.  No  pretence  of  treaties  snch 
as  the  despots  made  tatters  of  themselves  when  they  entered  Cracow,  and  long 
before  that;  no  contemptible  jargon  about  the  balance  of  power ;  no  diplomacy 
founded  on  a  miserable  exploded  craft ;  no  juggling  of  aristocratic  factions  at 
home;  no  slanders  invented  to  set  you  against  your  brothers  abroad,  must 
tempt  you  to  listen  to  one  whisper  of  war.  War  is  likely  coming  over  Europe. 
Peace  is  to  us,  morally  and  materially,  for  freedom,  for  escape  from  the  last 
misery,  the  one  thing  needful.  No  one  power  will  dream  of  attacking  us. 
We  are  safe  if  we  had  not  a  soldier  or  a  gun,  safer  than  by  possessing  thousands 
of  both,  if  that  possession  brings  any  temptation  to  use  them.  The  debt,  the 
Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  reign  of  dreary  incapacity  and  dull  oppression,  the 
renewal  of  such  powers  as  brought  on  us  the  blessings  of  Corn  Laws  !  Eng- 
lishmen !  remember  the  past,  and  keep  your  wisdom  steadily  fixed  on  the 
really  frightful  perils  of  the  future. —  Weekly  Dispatch. 


FATE  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  OLD  REVOLUTION 
IN  FRANCE. 
The  AssenibUe  Nationale,  alluding  to  the  old  revolution  in  France,  says: 
'  Seventy-six  presidents  directed  the  labours  and  exploits  of  the  Convention. 
This  is  what  became  of  them  :  eighteen  perished  on  the  scaflfold  ;  three  com- 
mitted suicide ;  eight  were  transported ;  six  were  cast  into  prison ;  four 
became  raving  mad  ;  twenty-two  were  proclaimed  outlaws.  All  the  presidents, 
who  twice  filled  the  chair,  died  violent  deaths.  Let  us  add,  that  almost  all  tb« 
secretaries  met  their  deaths  on  the  scaffold.' 


IRELAND. 


EjiidKATioN  Bv  Wholesale. — The  extent  to  which  emigration  continnes, 
even  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  spring,  is  really  marvellous ;  and  Ulstsr 
is  now  affording  its  full  quota.  Three  vessels,  fully  freighted,  sailed  from 
Belfast  on  Friday  morning,  one  for  Quebec,  and  two  for  the  United  States.  It 
appears  from  the  Northern  Whig  that  the  Canadian  emigrants  were  of  the 
most  substantial  class  that  have  left  Ulster  for  very  many  years.  One  of  the 
passengers  carried  with  him  £700  in  gold,  and  generally  those  emigrants  took 
out  sums  of  money  beyond  their  immediate  necessities. 

The  Famine  in  the  West. — The  Protestant  rector  of  Ballinrobe,  in  a  third 
letter  addressed  to  the  Premier,  relates  the  following  horrifying  tale  of  human 
misery  ;— 

'  In  a  neighbouriug  union  a  shipwrecked  human  body  was  cast  on  shore ;  a 
starving  man  extracted  the  heart  and  liver,  and  that  was  the  maddening  feast 
on  which  he  regaled  himself  and  perishing  family  !  and  nearer  still,  a  poor 
forlorn  girl,  hearing  that  her  mother  was  seized  with  Cholera,  hastened  to  the 
rescue,  alas  !  too  late,  but  with  a  deep  religious  and  filial  devotion,  desiring 
at  least  a  decent  interment  for  her  dear  departed  parent,  was  driven  to  the 
shocking  necessity  of  carrying  the  corpse  upon  her  own  back  for  three  long 
miles  to  this  very  Union,  so  that  she  might  make  her  wants  known,  and  sim- 
ply obtain  a  coffin  from  the  relieving  officer.  Need  I  tell  you,  my  Lord,  the 
dismal  sequel  ]  She  herself  died  of  cholera  on  the  following  day  !  These 
awful  facts  may  have  been  reported,  but  if  they  were,  they  have  been  cushioned 
and  suppressed,  for  who  has  heard  of  them  ? ' 

With  such  fearful  occurrences  passing  before  his  eyes,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  reverend  writer  should  speak  in  such  impassioned  language  as  this : 

'  I  will  not,  my  Lord,  dwell  at  present  upon  the  painful  subject  of  the  work- 
house,  as  the  evil  has  gone  far  to  correct  itself,  the  inmates  having  died  off  in 
awful  numbers,  and  more  liberal  supplies  being  now  remitted  for  the  current 
weekly  expenses — alas  !  that  these  supplies  should  have  been  withheld  so  long ! 
I  would,  however,  fix  your  Lordship's  deepest  attention  upon  the  appalling 
fact,  that  we  have,  even  at  best,  to  encouutei'  three  months  more  of  sore,  sore 
famine  ;  and  bear  it  in  mind,  my  Lord,  the  three  worst  months  of  the  year,  in 
point  of  home  supply — and  this,  with  27,000  of  our  population  in  the  Ballin- 
robe union  on  out-door  relief,  while  the  remaining  68,000,  minus  the  thou- 
sands already  lost,  are  all,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  barely  trying  to 
hold  on  through  the  dread  crisis  !  The  all  engrossing  questions  with  every 
one,  gentle  and  simple,  are  these — '  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  to  become 
of  us  !  What  are  we  to  do  '.  The  country  is  gone  ! '  We  must  thus  again 
and  again  strive  to  arouse  you,  my  Lord,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  you  or  the 
English  people  can  be  fully  conscious  of,  or  alive  to,  the  true  state  of  things 
in  the  west  of  Ireland.  I  grant  that  there  may  be,  nay,  that  there  is,  much 
of  imposition,  but  surely  there  cannot  be  any  iu  this,  that  here  are  the  people 
dropping  dead  of  utter  want  all  around  iu  every  direction,  night  and  day ;  and 
can  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  astounding  fact  is  believed  when  wo  see 
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no  really  vigorons  and  united  moTement,  except  through  private  benevolence) 
to  stay  the  progress  of  death'!  'Tis  poor  consolation  to  an  already  more  than 
half-starved  wretch  to  say  to  him^-^'  Go  and  break  stones,  no  matter  how  un- 
profitable, for  that  is  the  sole  test  of  your  destitution,  and  if  the  contractor 
don't  disappoint,  you  shall  get  for  your  eight  or  ten  hours'  labour  one  pound 
of  Indian  meal,  which  costs  one  penny,  but  we  can't  give  you  fuel  or  clothing.' 
Still  you  'must  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks  ;'  however,  if  you  die,  and  die  yon 
soon  must,  foryour  emaciated,  famine-stricken  countenance  and  swollen  frame, 
betoken  as  much,  you  will,  as  on  the  out-door  list,  be  entitled  to  a  coffin  from 
the  relieving  officer,  though,  perhaps,  he  may  not  hear  of  your  decease  till  you 
have  become  putrid  in  the  grave  !  I  tell  it  to  you,  my  Lord,  whether  believed 
or  not,  and  I  tell  to  the  world  at  large,  and  I  tell  it  to  our  Father  in  Heaven 
(for  I  beseech  redress  of  Him,)  that  these  are  the  sufferings  of  this  people 
despite  of  every  entreaty,  but  not  of  half  the  people ;  for  who  can  imagine 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  misery  of  those  who,  in  large  numbers,  are  pre- 
ferring death  itself  to  such  degradation?  It  is  a  burning  shame  and  stain 
upon  the  Legislature  in  any  so-called  Christian  country.' 

Staie  op  the  Skibbebeek  Union. — This  wretched  Union  still  preserves  its 
melancholy  notoriety.  According  to  the  Cork  Examiner  'it  is  nearly  £7,000 
in  debt  to  merchants  for  food  ;  and  Vrhile  over  22,000  hungry  paupers  yearn 
for  bread,  which  must  be  provided  for  them  or  they  perish,  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  of  a  rate  being  collected  from  the  farmers  and  occupiers  who 
still  remain  in  the  country.  We  do  most  earnestly,  and  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, call  on  Government  to  take  the  case  of  Skibbereen,  with  its  22,000 
paupers,  and  its  bankrupt  landlords,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  into  immediate 
consideration,  and  at  once  relieve  the  Board  from  its  embarrassment,  and  the 
destitute  from  the  near  prospect  of  starvation  and  death.  The  Government 
mnst  consider  that  beyond  the  credit  of  a  single  week's  food  one  respectable 
house— Messrs.  Gould  and  Co.^-have  refused  to  grant,  and  that  contractors  are 
perfectly  justified  by  the  state  of  things  in  the  neighbouring  Union  of 
Bantry,  where  all  seems  hopeless  ruin,  in  refusing  to  risk  even  a  shilling's 
tvorth  of  their  property  on  the  faith  of  any  Board  of  Guardians,  be  they  paid 
or  elected,  the  officers  of  the  Government,  or  the  representative  of  the  people.' 
State  of  Clake. — The  Limerick  Examiner  draws  the  following  fearful 
sketch  of  the  county  of  Clare  ; — 

'  In  two  days  of  the  last  week,  there  were  twelve  ascertained  deaths  from  star- 
vation in  the  one  parish  of  Kilmurry  Ibrickane.  In  that  parish  there  are 
1,500  people  who  have  not  one  morsel  of  food,  and  who  are  not  on  the  relief 
lists.  In  one  townland  there  have  been  sixty  families,  or  three  hundred  of  our 
fellow-creatares  dispossessed,  and  flung  out  to  perish.  On  last  Sunday  and 
Monday  week,  the  broken-hearted  clergyman  had  to  drag  his  own  tottering 
limbs,  with  scarce  an  interval  of  rest,  from  one  corpse  to  another.  In  the 
three  subsequent  days,  exhausted,  overcome,  feeble,  and  faint,  he  had  still  to 
continue  his  attendance  on  the  dying — ^to  pass  continually  from  townland  to 
townland — to  look  on  corpse  after  corpse — to  behold  renewed  over  and  over, 
all  the  agonies  and  horrors  of  the  two  days  in  which  the  catastrophes  he  nar- 
rates ocenred  as  he  relates  them.  The  twelve  deaths  from  starvation  in  the 
two  days  alone  were,  we  have  reason  to  know,  but  the  precursors  of  more  ter- 
rible tragedies,  and  miseries  more  numerous  and  revolting.' 


LETTERS. 

Sir, — If  you  cotild  tell,  through  TTie  People,  in  what  condition  the  school 
lands  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  in  the  new  settlements,  yon  would 
greatly  oblige  yours  truly,  E.  J.,  Shotley  Bridge. 

N.  B.  Condition  as  to  clearing  and  building. 

I  cannot  answer  your  questions  at  present.  I  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
information  you  ask  during  my  sojourn  in  America. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 
Bear  Friend,        _  Armley,  May  25,  1849. 

In  Fowler's  work  on  The  Memory,  which  you  are  now  publishing, 
he  expresses  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  two  systems  of  short  hand,  Bailey's 
and  Pitman's,  and  thinks  the  former  the  superior  of  the  two.  Justice  to  Pitr 
man's  system  requires  me  to  say,  that  at  the  time  he  stated  this  opinion,  his 
knowledge  of  Pitman's  system  was  imperfect.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fowler,  and  of 
making  frequent  visits  to  his  establishment  in  Nassau  Street;  and  I  then 
learned  that  his  opinion  respecting  the  two  systems  had  undergone  a  change ; 
and  that  upon  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them,  he  was  led  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  Pitman's  system,  which  opinion  he  published  in  his  Fhrenological 
Journal.  You  will  find  it  in  either  the  June,  July,  or  August  number  of 
that  work,  for  1846 ;  I  have  not  the  Journal  by  me,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have  read  the  statement  for  myself.  I  purchased  four  volumes  of  his 
■works,  while  I  was  in  New  York.  They  have  had  an  extensive  circulation  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  through  you,  they  are  obtaining 
a  wide  circulation  in  this  country.  They  are  indeed  valuable  productions,  full 
of  sound  and  useful  knowledge.  I  most  devoutly  wish  you  a  safe,  speedy,  and 
pleasant  passage  in  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  Atlantic.  May  God  grant  you 
the  eBJoyaeat  of  goo4  kealtb,  and  I  feel  convinced  you  will  enjoy  your  visit  to 


America,  your  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  come  back  well  stored  witt 
interesting  and  important  information  for  your  numerous  readers. 

Yours  aifectionately,  Jabbs  Hobnssy. 

P.S.  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  Phonography  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  these  districts.  I  have  lately  delivered  three  lectures  in  Bradford  to 
large  audiences,  and  have  at  present  about  two  hundred  pupils  attending  my 
classes  in  that  town. 

TO ,  BOLTON. 

Dear  Sis,  Worthy,  near  Leeds,  May  ^Sth,  lUi. 

I  believe  you  are  correct  in  supposing  that  the  case  of '  A.  B.'  and 
your  own  are  similar.  The  course  which  A.  B.  has  adopted  is  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Fowler  in  his  work  on  Amativeness,  which  you  can  obtain  from 
George  Winterburn.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  same  means,  witk 
the  use  of  such  other  means  as  I  have  recommended  in  No.  51  of  The  People, 
will  be  of  service  to  you.  You  have  a  great  advantage  over  A.  B.  He  had 
lost  his  strength,  to  a  great  extent,  and  injured  his  health  generally.  You  are 
perhaps  worse  affected  than  he  in  the  one  particular  part  to  which  you  refer.  I 
do  however  believe,  that  by  proper  treatment  you  may  be  restored  to  compit- 
rative,  if  not  to  perfect,  soundness.  Your  age  is  greatly  in  your  favour.  You 
should  put  a  wet  bandage  round  the  swelling,  and  wash  it  once  or  twice  a  day 
with  cold  water  in  addition.  The  bandage  should  not  be  tight.  How  to 
apply  the  bandage  you  will  learn  from  a  work  entitled.  Every  Man  his  own 
Doctor,  or  the  Cold  Water  Cure.  This  work  you  may  also  obtain  from  George 
Winterburn.  Your  teetotal  habits  are  also  in  your  favour.  I  sympathize  with 
you,  and  hope  you  will  be  restored.  Cherish  hope  yourself.  Man's  frame  ig 
wonderfully  made.  It  will  bear  a  great  deal,  and  still  survive.  This  however 
should  never  be  allowed  to  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  vice,  but  as  an 
inducement  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  most  wise  and  most  bountiful  Creator. 

If,  after  reading  Fowler  and  the  Cold  Water  Cure,  you  require  further  j 
information,  please  write  again.  Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barkbb.  « 

P.  S. — Many  of  the  doctors  are  dangerous  men  to  have  to  do  with.     YoH  | 
will  do  well  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quacks  who  advertise  in  the  news- 
papers.    If  any  thing  will  restore  you  to  perfect  health  and  manhood,  it  will 
be  the  course  recommended  by  Fowler  in  his  work  on  Amativeness,  and  in 
No.  61  of  The  People. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  EMIGRATE  TO  AMERICA. 

NEW    ASSOCIATION. 

When  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  the  population,  in  any  district,  are  continually  in  want,  or  the  fiSW 
of  it,  then  it  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  such  people,  at  the  least,  to  attempt  to  remedy  Suci 
a  wretched  state  of  existence.  That  the  operatives  of  Bradford  and  its  n^ghbourbood  h*v* 
arrived  at  feuch  a  fearful  state,  it  ill  be  denied  by  no  one.  As  to  whether  we  have  been  plaoed  in 
this  position  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  or  from  other  causes,  let  us  not  at  this  timo 
seelt  to  determine ;  but  proceed,  at  once,  to  examine  those  plans  which  have  been,  at  different 
times,  brought  forward,  as  calculated  to  assist  those  who  were  in  a  similar  condition  to  our- 
selves. Many  have  been  the  attempts  ;  many  have  been  the  failures  ;  but  experiments  of  this 
kind  must,  in  the  end,  be  crowned  \vith  success.  Amongst  the  more  recent  endeavour's  of  this 
kind  stands  the  Potters'  Emigration  Scciety  ;  and  we  have  many  fears  that  the  great  and  glim- 
ous  object  in  view  will  not  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  them.  If  we  closely  ezamJae 
their  system,  the  defects  become  very  apparent.  In  societies  of  this  description  every  atib 
should  have  an  equal  voice.  Is  it  not  made  to  appear  that  each  member  may  soon  become  t^ 
professor  of  a  farm,  when,  in  reality,  that  chance  is  very  remote  ?  Will  the  members,  already 
belonging  to  its  branches,  be  placed  on  farms  in  America,  much  before  those  who  have  joined 
Feargus  O'Connor's  scheme,  get  possession  of  four  acres  in  England  ?  We  think  not ;  and  entil^jr 
disapprove  of  the  tardy  lottery  like  plan  on  which  both  systems  are  founded.  Persons,  in  0VX 
condition,  require  something  more  definite  than  associations  of  a  speculative  character ;  by' 
means  of  which  we  might,  or  might  not,  attain  our  object  in  the  course  of  some  twenty  or  thirV ' 
years.  Surely,  it  were  much  better  to  proceed  on  something  like  the  plan  laid  down  in  MftOA^I ; 
Emigrant's  Complete  Guide,  whereby,  by  the  united  efforts  of  two  hundred  members,  contributiBg  '■ 
sixpence  weekly,  it  is  sho^vn  the  whole  may  be  landed  on  the  estate  in  sis  years.  Now  we  would 
double  the  contributions  ;  and,  if  possible,  get  therein  half  the  time.  Having  already  publishes 
a  sketch  of  our  plan,  through  the  medium  of  the  People,  we  now  offer  the  follo'Wing  mle^,  as  k 
basis  on  which  the  society  should  be  formed,  leaving  the  more  minute  matters  of  detail  for  tta6 
future  consideration  of  the  members,  when  our  society  is  properly  established.  In  order  to 
which,  at  a  meeting  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  a  managing  board  of  five  will  be  elected! 
by  vote,  their  time  of  office  to  be  three  months.  If  any  one  or  more  of  them  wish  to  resigl^i 
a  general  meeting  must  be  called  by  the  board,  to  elect  another,  or  others,  in  his  or  their  roota 
by  vote,  as  before  ;  or  should,  at  any  time,  a  majority  of  the  members  sign  a  request,  to  any  oiis 
or  more  of  the  board,  to  resign  office,  he  or  they  must  do  so  ;  and,  in  such  case,  another,  ot 
others,  be  chosen  by  vote  as  before. 

1st.  Each  member  to  be  admitted  by  ballot. 

2Dd.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  emigra^cni 
of  all  the  members,  and  the  location  of  the  same  with  their  families,  on  a  joint  farm  of  tfaelf 
own  in  some  part  of  the  United  States. 

3rd.  In  order  to  cany  out  the  above  object  the  contributions  shall  be  one  shilling  per  week 
each  member. 

4th.  Care  shall  be  taken,  that  persons  addicted  to  drunkenness  or  habits  of  profligacy,  be  nflt' 
admitted  into  this  society  ;  and  should  any,  who  are  admitted,  become  so,  they  may,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  be  expelled  the  society.  j 

5th.  Should  any  person,  being  a  member  of  this  society,  be  detected  in,  or  proved  guilty  6f,'j 
any  flagrant  act  of  dishonesty,  such  member  may  be  expelled  by  the  votes  of  a  majority. 

6th.  That  in  any  district  situate  more  than  two  miles  from  Bradford,  where  there  are  ten  W 
more  persons  desirous  of  becoming  members,  they  may  appoint  a  place  of  meeting,  elect  a 
secretary  and  treasurer,  a  trust-worthy  person,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  transmit  tothe  board,' 
as  often  as  they  may  direct,  the  monies  subscribed  ;  and  such  district  may  make  their  owh  bye- 
laws  ;  but  those  laws  must  always  be  in  accordance  with,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  objects 
of,  this  society. 

7th.  All  account  hooks  of  the  managing  board  and  secretaries  to  be  open  for  inspection  at  all 
times  by  any  of  the  members. 

8th.  Persons  who  may  be  appointed  to  any  office,  whether  at  the  board  or  the  district 
shall  receive  no  remuneration  whatever  from  the  funds  of  this  society. 

Oth,  Any  member  wlios«  coutributiQcs  are  dw  mouth  ia  »ri«tur*,  shall  sot  U  ftUov^d  to  TOt«> 
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»ad  ehould  any  member  become  two  months  in  arrears,  he  ceases  to  be  amongst  those  who  may 
be  choseE  to  go  to  America,  unless  reasonable  cause  be  adduced  to  the  board,  in  which  case 
tbey  fihall  decide. 

10th.  The  board  and  secretaiy  shall  meet  once  a  week,  according  to  appointment,  betweea 
the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  to  receive  contributions  and  transact  the  general  business  of  the 
society ;  but  all  matters  of  importance  are  to  be  refen-ed  to  a  monthly  meeting,  at  which  all  the 
members  are  expected  to  attend,  and  which  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  ; 
6ut  should  emergency  require,  a  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  secretary  giving  notice 
thereof  to  all  the  members,  but  special  meetings  are,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Jlth.  Members  living  mora  than  two  miles  from  Bradford,  and  not  belonging  a  district,  shall 
^end  their  contributions  as  the  board  may  dii'ect,  free  of  expense. 

12th,  Any  member  desiring  to  withdraw  from  this  society  must  make  his  intention  known  to 
the  board  in  writing,  and  they  ehaU,  in  the  course  of  tweijty-one  days,  return  him  thi-ee- fourths 
of  his  subscriptions ;  but  after  any  of  the  members  have  left  England  to  commence  operations, 
the  amount  to  be  returned  shall  be  as  the  board  may  detennine,  except  in  case  of  death,  when 
tiic  deceased's  wife,  or  those  duly  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  obtain  four-fifths  of  the  monies 
the  deceased  has  contributed. 

13th.  As  soon  as  there  shall  be  sufficient  funds  in  hand  to  warrant  our  safely  sending  out  a 
party  to  commence  operations,  it  shall  be  done  :  the  selection  of  the  parties  going  out  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  if  necessary  the  second,  rest  with  the  society :  moral,  physical  and  useful 
qualifications  alone  influencing  the  selection.    The  succeeding  parties  to  be  determined  by  lot. 

14th.  Should  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  by  the  secretaries  to  the  members,  and  a  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  pro- 
posed  by  meinbers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  hoard,  but  each  person  so  admitted  shall  pay 
down  a  sum  equal  to  what  has  been  contributed  by  an  indiridual  member. 

lith.  That  the  monies  subscribed  be  taken  weekly  to  the  Bradford  Savings  Bank,  and  there 
dtpoeited  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Barker. 

Tho»e  who  desire  to  form  district  societies  are  requested  to  do  so  immediately,  and  send  their 
account  of  their  members  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  Bookseller,  School  Street,  Manchester  Road, 
9rAdford;  to  whom  all  oomiziunications  are  in  future  to  be  directed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
J  am  obliged  to  C.  Price  for  his  poetry.    Tliere  are  many  good  lines 
(P  it,  and  some  good  rhymes.    The  following  are  not  amiss  :— 
'  I  Jong  for  the  time  when  all  malice  shall  end, 
And  men  live  together  as  brother  and  friend  : 
When  honour  is  given,  to  whom  honour  i^  due  ; 
A-nd  the  right  of  the  many  he  forced  from  the  few  ; 
When  tuinult  and  war,  in  all  nations  shall  cease, 
i\,nd  men  jive  in  unity,  friendship,  and  peace. 
I  long  for  the  time  when  the  aged  or  youth 
Shall  cease  to  be  punished  for  telling  the  truth  ; 
When  gold-biased  critics  shall  cease  to  deride  ; 
^nd  every  one  take  common  sense  for  his  guide  ; 
When  the  poor  shall  no  longer  be  robbed  of  their  pelf, 
And  every  one  work,  pray,  and  think  for  himself  ; 
And  all  men,  whatever  their  colour  may  be. 
From  fraud  and  oppression  for  ever  be  free.' 
A.  0'  L.,  Smethwick,  asks  whether  it  was  pre-ordained  by  God,  that 
our  first  parents  should  fall,  and  whether  their  fall  was  occasioned  by 
simply  eating  an  apple  ?  I  answer,  I  do  not  know  who  our  first  parents 
were,     I,  of  course,  know  nothing  of  their  history.     I  may,  however, 
reniark,  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  do  not  say  that  Adam  and  Eve  fell 
by  the  eating  of  an  apple.    No  particular  fniit  is  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  And  we  should 
never  make  the  Scriptures  answer  for  anything  they  do  not  contain. 
We  should  do  strict  justice  in  all  things. 

To  E.  Blurton. — I  have  not  read  '  Thome's  Plea  for  Peasant  Propri- 
etors ,'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it.  I  can  eaailj'  believe  it  a  good  book. 
The  subject  is  of  great  importance.  The  transfer  of  the  taxes  to  the 
land,  on  the  principle  set  forth  by  myself,  would  increase  the  number  of 
peasant  proprietors  rapidly.  It  would  make  the  peasantry  generally 
proprietors.  Our  present  land  system  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  How 
it  is  that  our  Aristocrats,  and  especially  how  it  is  that  our  middle-class 
people  cannot  see  this,  is  to  me  astonishing, 

J,  Wood  asks,  '  was  Christ's  birth  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
course  of  nature  V  I  answer,  See  the  tracts  I  have  published  on  the 
*  Miraculous  Conception.' 

Secondly,  '  were  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the 
Christian  miracles,  generally,  positive  facts  V  I  answer,  I  am  not  at 
present  prepared  to  answer  these  questions  as  they  deserve  to  be  answered. 
Nor  is  the  People  the  fittest  medium  through  which  to  answer  them, 
I  like  to  hear  people's  questions,  and  I  like  to  answer  them  as  far  as  I 
am  able  ;  but  I  like  to  take  my  time.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  questions, 
when  I  feel  that  I  cannot  answer  them  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

Thirdly,  '  What  is  the  nature  of  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  V 
I  answer,  See  my  '  Review  of  the  Bible,'  and  the  pamphlet,  entitled, 
'  Unitarianism  and  the  Bible.' 

Fourthly,  '  What  is  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Scriptures  %' 

I  answer,  my  Review  of  the  Bible  will  partly  answer  this  question,     I 

may  answer  it  more  at  large  in  a  second  part  of  the  Review  of  the  Bible. 

I  hftve  received  a  letter  signed,  H,  E.  Gabbi,  and  Co.,  Frankifort-on- 


the-Maine,  with  a  fonn  of  applications  for  shares  in  a  lottery.  H.  R. 
Gabel  and  Co.,  have  written  to  the  wrong  person.  I  do  not  get  my 
living  by  gambling.  Gambling  would  interfere  with  my  sleep,  I 
imagine.  It  might  also  injure  my  appetite,  and  thus  ultimately  affect 
my  health.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  H.  R,  Gabel  and  Co.  They  may 
be  regular  swindlers  for  anything  I  know.  I  am  inclined  to  thiiik  they 
are  swindlers  of  some  kind  or  other.  But  be  they  what  they  may,  I 
neither  am  a  gambler,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  become  one,  I  earn  my 
money  before  I  get  it,  in  general  ;  and  other  people  must  earn  it,  or  be 
in  real  need  of  it,  before  I  give  them  any  portion  of  the  little  that  I  have. 

If  it  be  at  all  necessary,  I  would  recommend  my  friends  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  those  money  hunters.  I  have  no  faith  in  lotteries 
myself.     I  have  far  more  faith  in  cultivating  the  land. 

To  H.  C. — I  am  sorry  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  ray 
publications.  I  send  them  all  to  Mr,  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage 
Paternoster  Row,  London :  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  have  pleasure 
in  supplying  them  to  order.  If  the  Bookseller  to  whom  you  apply,  does 
not  get  you  what  you  want,  apply  to  some  other  Bookseller,  If  Mr. 
Watson  is  out  of  any  of  my  works,  he  will  order  them  of  me  for  any 
Bookseller  in  the  kingdom. 

To  J,  S.,  Rochdale, — Any  of  the  common  works  on  Arithmetic 
will  do.  And  so  will  any  of  our  common  Grammars,  You  do  not 
need  to  have  faultless  works  on  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  to  enable  you 
to  learn  these  arts.  Diligence  and  perseverance,  with  common  talents, 
will  enable  you  to  learn  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  from  any  of  the 
works  in  common  use  on  those  subjects.  Pitman's  Shorthand  is  the  best. 

Jonathan  Daw  says,  '  that  he  has  heard  a  Wesleyan  say  that  when  I 
was  lecturing  against  the  Hired  Ministry,  I  was  receiving  two  guineas  a 
lecture,'  I  answer,  I  never  received  either  two  guineas,  one  guinea,  or 
a  half  guinea,  for  a  lecture  in  my  life.  The  Wesleyan  that  told  this 
story  may  not  have  made  it.  He  may  have  heard  it  from  others.  But 
he  is  to  blame  for  circulating  that  as  truth,  which,  in  reality,  is  a  foun- 
dationless  slander. 

To  M,  W, — I  should  be  glad  to  answer  every  question  that  is  proposed 
to  me,  and  to  attend  to  every  bit  of  business  to  which  my  friends  desire 
me  to  attend,  if  I  could  do  it ;  but  I  cannot,  I  can  only  do  my  best 
and  my  utmost,  and  this  I  do  do,  for  any  thing  I  know.  And  whatever 
I  neglect  or  leave  undone,  I  neglect  or  leave  undone,  not  out  of  want  of 
respect  to  my  friends,  not  out  of  any  indifference  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
not  out  of  idleness,  but  out  of  sheer  inability  to  do  more. 

Charles  Heath  has  sent  me  copies  of  certain  publications  against 
W,  Evan's  proceedings,  published  by  parties  who  were  formerly  mem- 
bers of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society,  &c,  Charles  Heath  remarks, 
'  that  these  individuals  were  the  best  members  of  the  society.'  Many  of 
them,  I  find,  are  my  personal  friends,  Charles  Heath  remarks,  '  that 
honester  individuals  he  never  met  with.  They  were  wishful,'  says  he, 
'  to  see  the  society  managed  in  a  proper  manner.  Those  individuals  saw 
that  the  Society's  money  was  not  applied  to  the  Society's  purposes  ;— 
that  W.  Evans  applied  the  Society's  money  to  his  own  purposes.'  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  the  character  given  of  the  parties 
Charles  Heath  refers  to,  is  perfectly  correct. 

To  P.  A. — I  leave  every  one  to  his  own  judgment ;  but  my  conviction 
is,  that  Sir  Culling  Eardley  is  a  worthless  man,  an  unprincipled  man  ; 
a  man  that  cares  more  for  himself,  and  more  for  tlie  interests  of  his 
sect,  than  he  cares  for  truth,  or  tlie  interests  of  manldnd  at  large.  I 
have  no  faith  in  him  at  all,  I  would  not  trust  him  in  any  publio 
matter,  I  am  as  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  is  a  shuffling,  dishonest 
quibbler, — I  am  as  thoroughly  persuaded  that  when  he  canvassed  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  he  played  the  cheat,  as  I  am  that  I  live.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  think  the  same. 

To  E,  Clayton. — You  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  give  the  Cliurch 
question  its  due.  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  Church  question  is  one  of 
great  importance.  That  the  Established  Church,  or  the  established 
priesthood,  is  a  great  evil ;— that  it  gives  great  strength  to  corruption 
and  oppression  generally  ; — that  it  wars  continually  with  the  interests 
of  the  people  at  large.  I  say  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  annihilate  that  Church.  To  annihilate  its  false  theo- 
logy. To  annihilate  its  silly  and  hypocritical  formalities.  To  annihilate 
the  influence  of  its  priesthood.  To  annihilate  all  that  is  evil  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  To  render  it  powerless  for  evil,  and  powerful  only  for  good. 
But  1  never  expect  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  Church  of  England, 
to  do  any  good.  It  is  only  by  annihilating  the  Church  as  an  establish- 
ment, and  placing  the  members  and  ministers  of  that  Church  on  a  level 
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with  the  rest  of  the  people,  that  we  can  render  them  either  useful  or 
banuless  to  the  community. 

To  Joseph  Scott. — '  The  Primitive  Methodists  in  Stanley  Land  End 
are  denouncing  me  and  my  friends  as  wicked  men,'  you  say.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  But  they  will  do  themselves  more  harm  than  they  will 
do  me.  I  am  not  much  troubled  at  their  opposition.  I  am  sorry  that 
people  should  he  so  ignorant  as  to  listen  to  slanderous  priests.  But  they 
will  get  wiser  by  and  by.  The  priests  are  losing  their  influence.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves. 

To  Daniel  Hoene,  Preston. — I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss  the 
question  of  miracles.  As  yet,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  the  Christian 
miracles  generally.  But  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  to  understand  all 
things.  Much  less  is  it  given  to  any  man  to  understand  all  things  at 
once.  Truth  is  infinite.  Man's  mind  is  limited,  and  life  is  short.  I 
wish  I  could  know  all  things.  I  wish  I  could  investigate  all  things. 
I  wish  I  could  test  all  prevailing  opinions.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world.  I  would  give  all  I  have, — I 
would  give  a  world  of  wealth  if  I  had  it, — I  would  consent  to  live  on  the 
poorest  food,— I  would  accept  the  homeliest  accommodations, — I  would  do 
and  suffer  almost  anything  conceivable,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
world's  true  history.  I  mean  of  the  natural  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  natural  history  of  man,  and  other  living  things.  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  for  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity. I  would  do  a  great  deal,  I  would  suffer  a  great  deal,  I  would  sac- 
rifice a  great  deal,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Jesus.  But  perhaps  1  covet  what  is  not  attainable.  You  do 
right  to  propose  your  questions.  I  would  gladly  answer  them  all  if  I 
could.  I  shall  do  my  best.  But  everything  in  its  time,  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  say.  The  world  shall  not  remain  ignorant  of  any  truth  that  I 
can  discover  or  spread  abroad.  I  will  learn  all  I  can,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  learn.  But  I  never  like  to  talk  on  a  subject  that  1  do  not  well 
and  truly  understand.  Or  at  least,  when  I  talk  on  subjects  that  I  do 
not  properly  understand,  I  like  to  talk  not  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  learner. 
I  like  rather  to  ask  than  to  answer  questions  on  such  subjects. 
Theodore  Parker  does  not  believe  in  miracles,  and  yet  he  acknowledges, 
that  he  cannot  account  for  the  accounts  of  miracles  contained  in  the 
(Sospels.  There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  which  he  is 
unable  to  get  over.  My  faith  in  the  Christian  miracles  has  never 
exactly  failed  me.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  them.  But  I  have 
nothing  particular  to  say  about  them. 

To  J.  H. — Even  sober  and  virtuous  people  have  often  indifferent  health 
during  their  youth.  They  sometimes  suffer  from  over  hard  work,  and 
too  much  confinement.  They  sometimes  suffer  through  over  much 
mental  exei-tion  and  too  little  exercise  or  play  in  the  open  air.  They 
sometimes  suffer  in  consequence  of  their  parents'  errors,  or  their  parents' 
ill  health.  If  you  keep  to  the  rules  of  temperance  and  virtue,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  you  will  greatly  improve  ;  that  you  will  not  only 
enjoy  good  health,  but  a  powerful  and  happy  mind,  and  the  delightful 
consciousness  hereafter  of  having  served  your  country  and  your  kind. 
To  W.  C,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, — I  have  published  the  rules  of  the 
Potters'  Emigration  Society  in  a  former  number  of  The  People,  and 
given  my  opinion  of  them.  It  is  not  the  rules  of  the  society  to  which  1 
object  particularly,  but  to  the  manager,  though  some  even  of  the  rules 
are  objectionable. 

To  M.  A. — Do  not  cross  your  letters.  Use  more  paper.  If  you  can- 
not afford  to  buy  paper,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  you  a  little.  I 
can  make  your  letter  out,  but  1  do  not  like  to  be  put  to  unnecessary 
trouble.  My  time  is  piecious.  So  is  my  strength.  And  a  letter  crossed 
like  yours  makes  demands  on  both. 

To  W.  Boyd.— I  had  rather  have  a  bit  of  plain,  useful  truth  in  sim- 
ple prose,  than  high  flights  or  witty  turns  in  indifferent  verse.  I  may 
state  once  for  all,  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  that  can  write  good 
poetry  ;  and  though  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  the  other  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  trying  to  write  poetry,  I  will  say  that  there  is 
not  much  use  in  them  sending  their  compositions  for  publication.  Let 
them  write  as  much  as  they  like.  They  are,  generally,  exercising  their 
intellectual  and  even  their  moral  faculties  in  writing.  But  let  them 
keep  their  poetical  compositions  for  their  own  perusal  and  revisal  for  a 
few  years  at  the  first. 

I  am  obliged  to  John  Wilkinson  for  his  verses  on  intemperance ;  but 
I  cannot  engage  to  publish  them. 

F.  Stanley  has  sent  me  a  prospectus  of  the  United  Family,  to  give 
ajs  to  understand  that  such  a  society  is  in  existence,  and  to  enable  me 


to  give  information  on  the  subject  to  my  readers.  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  read  the  prosjiectus,  so  that  I  cannot  give  any  information  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  society. 

D.  B.  says,  that  if  we  are  really  in  earnest,  we  must  have  a  practical 
organization  of  firm  determined  men,  such  as  cannot  be  diverted  from 
their  object  by  either  bribes  or  intimidation,  and  that  these  men  must 
prepare  to  annihilate  the  tyrants  by  force.  '  Words  can  do  nothing,' 
he  says,  '  towards  liberating  an  enslaved  people  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors.  We  cannot  obtain  our  rights  by  any  other  means 
than  ijhysical  force.  AVhere  is  the  nation  that  has  obtained  its  rights 
by  any  other  means  than  physical  force  1  If  we  only  have  courage  to 
do  as  other  nations  have  done,  we  shall  soon  obtain  our  rights.  The 
idea  that  moral  force  will  do  it  should  be  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion.' 
I  give  D.  B.'s  remarks,  and  leave  them  to  be  judged  by  my  readers.  I 
must  however  remark,  that  men  who  intend  to  use  physical  force,  had 
better  not  have  much  to  say  about  using  it.  I  may  also  observe,  that 
the  men  who  will  use  physical  force  to  the  best  advantage,  will  be  the 
parties  who  have  made  the  best  use  of  moral  force, — parties  who  have 
tried  moral  force  to  the  utmost.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  moral  force 
that  you  can  get  physical  force  on  your  side.  It  is  only  when  you  have 
enlightened  the  people,  and  roused  their  indignation  against  the  op- 
pressors, that  you  can  command  a  sufficient  amount  of  physical  force 
either  to  frighten  or  overpower  the  tyrants.  The  men  that  are  always 
talking  about  physical  force,  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  They  frustrate 
their  own  purposes.  Instead  of  enlisting  physical  force  on  their  side, 
they  array  it  against  them.  Instead  of  making  friends  and  allies,  they 
make  enemies  and  opponents.  Let  them  speak  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  country  laliours, — let  them  trace  those  evils  to  the  iniquitous  con- 
duct of  our  aristocratic  tyrants, — let  them  satisfy  the  people  at  large 
that  political  reform  is  essential  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom,— let  them  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  population  at  large  in  favour 
of  reform, — let  them  organize  themselves  throughout  the  country  for 
petitioning  and  remonstrating, — let  them  exert  their  influence  to  the 
utmost  at  elections  and  lietween  the  elections, — let  them  leaven  the  com- 
munity with  democratic  principles  and  democratic  feelings, — let  them 
make  it  manifest  to  the  community  that  our  aristocratic  rulers  are  in 
the  wrong,  and  that  a  thoi-ough  political  reform  is  essential  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  will  succeed.  They  will  either 
accomijlish  their  ends  without  physical  force,  or,  if  that  should  turn 
out  to  be  impossible,  physical  force  will  come  forth  uncalled,  and,  with- 
out threat,  and  without  warning,  it  will  take  the  vile  tyrants  by  sur- 
prize. It  will  annihilate  them  at  a  blow  ;  and  a  complete  revolution 
will  be  effected  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  A  Citizen,  Norwich. — People  can  have  any  of  the  back  numbers 
either  of  the  People,  the  Almanacs,  or  the  Companion  to  the  Alman- 
acs. The  first  volume  of  the  People  can  now  be  had,  price  6s. 
Any  person  can  be  supplied  with  the  People,  as  well  as  with  my  other 
publications, from  Mr.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 

TAPSCOTT'S  LINE  OF  AMERICAN  PACKETS. 

POK   NEW   yOEK. 

TO  SAIL  positively  on  the  30th  of  Mat.  the  Splendid  New  American  Line  Packet  Ship, 
CONSTELLATION,  Captain  LocE,  3500  Tons  Burthen. 

This  splendid  new  Packet  Ship  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  ships  afloat ;  has  three 
decks,  and  fitted  with  every  modern  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  all  classes  of  Passengers, 
which,  with  Captain  Look's  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this  noble  ship 
a  decided  preference ;  and  Parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  should  examine  the  accommoda* 
tions  of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  before  engaging  elsewhere. 

For  Terms  of  Passage,  immediate  application  should  be  made  to  W.  Tapscott  akd  Co.,  Si. 
George's  Buildings,  Regent  lioad,  Clarence  Dock,  Llvci-pool. 

N.  B.  Passengers  wishing  to  go  by  this  favourite  ship  should  send  deposits  of  One  Pound 
each  to  secure  good  berths. 

OThe  Spbndid  Packet  Ship,  "  VORKSHIEE,"  ao  long  and  favouriWy  known  to  the  Emi- 
grating Public,  is  the  succeeding  Packet,  and  sails  on  the  Ist  of  June. 


CONSTELLATION 

YORKSHIRE 

LIVERPOOL 

ANN  DASHWOOD 

.TULIA  HOWARD 

L.  H.    . 

NEW  SHIP      . 

V.'ATEELOO 

ORPHAN 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST 


SHERIDAN      ....     Cornish 


ALSO,  FOR  KEW  YOEK. 

CAPTAIN.  TONS  BDR.  TO  SAIL. 

.    Luce       ....  .3500  ....   SOih  May. 

Hackstaff                    .  2000  ...       1st  June. 

.    Eldridge           .        .        .  2000  .                        .    6th       „ 

Rae      ....  ISOO  ...        8th       „ 

.    Bucklj'      ....  1800  ....    10th     „ 

....  1800  .               .        ISth     „ 

.    ....  1800  ....    21st      „ 

Allen          .        .       .  2000  .       .       .       26th     „ 

.    Williams         .        .       .  1800  .        .               .1st   July. 

HaUett 


2000 


11th 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  QvMB'a 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Kow,  London,  thiougli  th«  BookssUen. 
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About  the  taxes  being  spent  in  the  country  ;  I  ask  once  more  ; 
suppose  the  -working  classes  should  seize  the  rents  of  the  Aristocrats, 
and  when  the  Aristocrats  began  to  complain,  should  say  ;  '  The 
country  will  be  no  loser  by  what  we  are  doing  ;  it  will  be  as  broad 
as  long ;  for  we  shall  spend  what  we  get  in  the  country.'  Or  suppose 
that  the  people  at  large  should  say  ; — '  We  will  pav  no  more  taxes. 
We  will  spend  the  money  which  we  now  pay  in  taxes,  in  procuring 
what  is  needful  for  ourselves  ;  '  and  suppose,  when  the  tax  eaters 
began  to  complain,  the  people  should  say  : — '  Do  not  be  troubled ; 
the  thing  is  as  broad  as  long  ;  we  shall  spend  what  we  save  in  the 
country  :  *  would  the  tax  eaters  be  satisfied  ? 

To  pretend  that  because  the  taxes  are  spent  in  the  country,  the 
people  are  not  injured  by  heavy  taxation,  is  either  a  piece  of  monstrous 
ignorance  or  of  absolute  villany.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  half  of  the 
hundred  mUUons  at  present  paid  in  taxation,  were  left  in  the  pockets 
of  the  working  classes,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  working 
classes  would  be  able  to  procure  for  themselves  almost  everything 
needful  for  their  comfort.  F'lftij  mUlions  of  pounds  would  enable 
them  to  rent  comfortable  houses,  to  improve  their  furniture,  to  pur- 
chase decent  clothing,  to  secure  for  their  children  a  better  education, 
to  improve  their  circumstances  in  every  way.  This,  with  the  improve- 
ment that  would  take  place  in  trade,  would  bless  the  masses  with 
plenty.  The  people  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  effect  improve- 
Oients  in  their  respective  towns  and  neighbourhoods.  Such  a  thino- 
as  a  Corporation  having  to  decide  against  commencing  operations  for 
draining  and  sewering  their  towns  for  want  of  funds,  would  never  be 
heard  of.  The  people  would  be  able  to  raise  funds  for  local  improve- 
ments with  the  utmost  ease.  The  health  and  comfort  of  the  people 
might  thus  be  promoted,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  large  secured. 

But  the  question  will  be,  Could  one  half  of  the  taxes  be  reduced 
without  danger  to  the  country  ; — without  injury  to  the  people  them- 
selves ?     This  question  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  answer. 

My  conviction  is,  that  we  might  reduce  the  amount  of  taxes  one 
half,  without  injuring  or  endangering  the  interests  of  the  country  in 
the  least.     I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  this  might  be  done. 

Let  us  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  taxes  are  spent.  Four 
■millions  of  the  money  are  spent  on  the  Colonies.  Nearly  twenty 
millions  are  spent  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  four  millions  spent  on 
the  Colonies  might  be  saved  with  perfect  ease.  The  Colonies  might 
govern  themselves.  The  Colonies  would  be  f/lad  to  govern  them- 
selves. The  Colonies  would  govern  themselves  far  better  than  re  can 
govern  them.  They  would  be  able  to  govern  themselves  a  hundred 
times  better  than  our  Aristocrats  have  ever  governed  them  as  yet. 
Our  aristociatic  government  of  the  Colonies  has  been  a  great  injury  to 
the  Colonies,  instead  of  a  benefit, — a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Government  have  managed  their  Colonial  affairs 
has  tended  both  to  check  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  increase 


of  wealth  in  the  Colonies.  The  four  millions  of  money  spent  on 
the  Colonies  are  not  therefore  spent  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies,  but  in  hcnnpering  and  enibarrassinr/  them,  and  jtreventinq 
them  from  prospering.  Almcst  every  one  is  now  beginning  to  see, 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  Colonies  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
them.  The  Colonies  themselves  see  this.  The  Colonists,  in  general, 
are  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Government. 
They  are  almost  out  of  all  patience.  Many  of  them  are  on  the  point 
of  open  rebellion. 

Nor  is  the  money  spent  on  the  Colonies  of  any  benefit  to  the 
mother  country.  The  advocates  of  our  aristocratic  tyrants,  talk  about 
our  trade  with  the  Colonies,  and  the  2>''ofits  which  we  derive  from 
that  trade.  It  however  turns  out,  that  the  re/iole  of  our  trade  with 
our  Colonies,  amounts  to  no  more  than  nine  millions  a  year.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  profits  on  this  nine  millions  will  be  more 
than  tiro  millions.  Yet  the  amount  this  country  expends  on  the 
Colonies,  is/our  milHons.  The  country  is  thus  givingyb?(r  millions 
for  (ico  millions.  In  other  words,  they  are  giving  shillings  for  six- 
pences, or  buying  penny  pieces  at  two  pence  each. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  Colonies  were  emancipated, 
they  would  trade  with  us  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  do  at 
present.  The  United  States  of  America  were  once  British  Colonies. 
We  used  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  governing  them  ; 
some  hundreds  of  thous.wds  a  year.     The  Americans,  at  length,  took 

it  into  their  heads  that  they  could  manage  their  aft'airs  themselves  ; 

that  they  could  get  on  better  without  our  help  than  with  it.  They  got 
it  into  their  heads,  that  the  government  of  the  mother  country  was  a 
curse  to  them,  and  not  a  blessing  ; — a  hindrance,  and  not  a  help.  So 
they  threw  it  off,  and  established  a  government  of  their  own.  And 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  Their  prosperity  has  been  almost  unex- 
ampled. The  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
about  three  millions  to  nearly  t?centi/-three  7nillio7is.  The  wealth  of 
the  country  has  increased  almost  infinitely.  The  United  States  form, 
at  this  moment,  one  of  the  mightiest,  wealthiest,  and  happiest  coun- 
tries upon  earth.  And  they  continue  to  prosper.  Deliverance 
from  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  has  been  their  salvation.  But  we  lost 
our  trade  with  them,  did  we  not  ?  Just  tha  contrary.  We  have  had 
far  more  trade  with  them  since,  than  we  ever  had  before.  We  have 
eight  or  ten  times  more  trade  with  them  now  than  we  had  when  we 
held  them  in  bonds.  We  do  more  business  with  the  United  States  at 
this  hour,  twice  or  three  times  over,  than  we  do  with  all  our  Colonies 
throughout  the  world.  If  our  Colonies  were  set  /w,  we  should  do 
more  business  with  them.  The  Colonies  would  become  more  populous 
and  more  wealthy.  They  would  both  take  more  goods  from  us,  and 
be  able  to  send  more  goods  to  us  in  return.  We  should  mutually 
enrich  eacii  other.  Look  at  Canada,  for  instance.  Even  the  '  Leeds 
Mercnrii''  could  acknowledge,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  emancipation 
of  Canada  would  give  an  impulse  to  every  improvement  there  ; — would 
introduce  the  go-a-head  principle  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the 
stagnation  principle  at  present  prevailing  there  : — would  develope  the 
resources  of  the  country  ; — would  increase  its  wealth  ; — would  rapidly 
promote  the  increase  of  population  ; — and  improve  infinitely  the  con- 
dition of  the  Colonists  ; — and  would,  at  the  same  time,  render  Canada 
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both  more  happy  and  prosperous  in  itself,  and  more  useful  to  the 
mother  country. 

Our  Colonial  government  is  a  curse,  I  say.  It  blights  and  withers 
the  interests  of  the  Colonies.  It  cripples  and  paralyses  them,  It 
annihilates  their  energies.  It  tortures  and  ruins  the  Colonists.  It  is 
a  curse  to  them  every  way.  It  is  a  moral,  an  rntellectiud,  and  &  phy- 
sical curse. 

Then  let  the  Colonies  go  free.  If  the  government  should  choose  to 
look  after  them  a  little,  to  protect  them  from  enemies,  or  to  help  them 
in  any  unlocked  for  difficulty,  let  them  do  it ;  they  might  do  it  at 
little  or  no  expense.  But  do  not  let  us  keep  the  Colonies  in  bonds. 
Let  us  make  them  their  own  masters.  Let  us  place  the  management 
of  their  affairs  in  their  own  hands.  We  shall  thus  say  %  four  millions 
of  money,  and  do  infinite  good,  both  to  the  Colonists  and  to  ourselves. 

Nearly  twenty  millions  of  taxes  are  spent  on  the  army  and  navy.* 
Three-fourths  or  five-fifths  of  this  might  be  saved.  The  country  does 
not  need  a  large  standing  army,  nor  does  it  need  a  large  fleet.  A  large 
army  and  a  large  fleet  are  an  injury  to  the  country.  They  are  an 
injury  to  the  morals  of  the  country.  They  are  an  hindrance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  They  are  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of 
the  country.  They  are  employed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  They  are  used,  not  in  protecting  the 
people,  but  in  oppressing  them  ; — not  in  saviiig,  but  in  plundering 
them  ; — not  in  securing  to  them  their  rights,  but  in  preventing  them 
from  ever  obtaining  them. 

If  the  Government  were  disposed  to  rule  the  country  as  they  ought, 
they  might  dispense  with  three-fourths  or  five-sixths  of  the  army  and 
navy  at  once.  Let  us  take  the  army.  We  have  about  fifteen  thousand 
armed  men  in  Canada,  I  suppose.  What  are  they  wanted  for  1 
To  enable  the  Government  to  prevent  the  Colonists  from  obtaining 
their  rights, — to  enable  the  Government  to  oppress  and  plunder  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  from  doing  themselves  justice.  If 
the  Government  would  do  justice  to  Canada,  they  might  withdraw 
their  troops  at  once.  If  the  Government  would  rule  Canada  as  it 
ought  to  do,  or,  what  would  be  still  better,  would  allow  the  Canadians 
to  rule  themselves,  they  might  withdraw  or  change  their  soldiers  at 
once.  And  the  soldiers  themselves  would  be  glad  to  be  discharged. 
They  could  easily  support  themselves  in  Canada,  under  a  just  and 
rational  Government,  and  each  one  support  a  family  as  well,  and  in 
course  of  time  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  children  a  comfortable 
independency. 

We  have  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  soldiers  in  Ireland.  All  these 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Not  one  of  them  would  be  required,  if  Ire- 
land were  properly  governed.  They  are  needed  at  present  to  prevent 
rebellion.  But  what  excites  the  people  to  rebellion  ?  Mis-govern- 
ment. If  the  people  were  properly  governed,  the  thought  of  rebellion 
would  never  enter  their  heads.  And  even  now  the  thought  might  be 
driven  out  of  their  heads,  if  the  Government  would  begin  to  act  justly 
and  kindly  towards  them.  The  way  to  cure  the  rebellious  disposition 
of  the  Irish, — the  way  to  make  them  quiet  and  contented,  would  be 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  secure  to  them  regular  employment, 
good  wages,  and  plenty  of  all  things  needful  to  their  comfort  in  return 
for  their  wages.  If  the  Irish  had  regular  work,  decent  wages,  and 
sufficient  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort  and 
decency,  they  would  be  as  peaceful  as  men  could  wish  them  to  be. 
And  the  Government,  if  it  chose,  could  secure  to  the  Irish  these 
things.  How  they  might  do  this,  I  shall  show  hereafter.  But 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  the  Government  to  annihilate  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  thus  enable  them.selves  to  disband 
the  soldiers  that  are  kept  there. 

How  many  soldiers  we  have  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  we  have  a  great  number.  And  this  I  know,  that 
they  are  all  unnecessary.  What  are  they  wanted  for  ?  The  Secretary 
of  War  let  it  out  some  weeks  ago  in   the  House  of  Commons,  that 

*  Of  course,  a  joart  of  the  Colonial  expenses  is  included  in  this  sum. 


they  are  wanted  to  keep  down  the  people, — to  prevent  insurrection 
and  rebellion.  But  insurrection  and  rebellion  could  be  better  pre- 
vented without  them.  They  could  be  prevented  by  just  and  reason- 
able  Government,  What  I  have  said  with  respect  to  Ireland,  I  say 
with  respect  to  England  ;  let  the  affairs  of  the  Government  be  so 
managed  that  the  people  may  have  regular  employment,  fair  wages, 
and  abundance  of  all  things  needful  to  their  comfort  in  return  for 
their  wages,  and  the  thought  of  insurrection  and  rebellion  will  never 
enter  their  heads.  Every  one  knows,  that  it  is  when  people  have  no 
work,  nor  any  reasonable  prospect  of  work, — when  they  have  nothing 
to  eat,  nor  any  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  any  thing  to  eat,  that 
they  begin  to  think  about  insurrection  and  rebellion.  They  will  even 
endure  injustice  and  oppression  when  they  have  work  and  plenty. 
The  people  have  no  inclination  to  insurrection  or  rebellion  naturally. 
They  naturally  love  quiet  and  peace  and  security.  They  are,  in  fact, 
too  easy,  too  quiet.  They  bear  too  much.  They  endure  too  long. 
They  do  not  complain  and  remonstrate  so  soon  as  they  ought.  Some 
talk  as  if  the  people  were  hard  to  be  satisfied.  The  truth  is,  they  are 
too  easily  satisfied.  They  are  content  with  far  too  httle.  To  repre- 
sent the  people  as  fond  of  rebellion,  is  to  slander  and  belie  the  people. 
As  I  have  said,  the  people  lean  too  much  tlie  other  way.  There  never 
was  an  insurrection  or  a  rebellion  since  the  world  began,  in  my  judg- 
ment, which  was  not  provoked  by  unendurable  mis-government.  It 
is  oppression  that  drives  men  to  violence.  If  the  rulers  of  Great 
Britain  would  act  on  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  they  might 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  once,  and  secure  their  gratitude  and 
love  for  ever.  The  people,  alas  !  are  too  easily  satisfied  I  say.  They 
are  too  confiding ;  too  forgiving  ;  too  generous.  Even  a  ioord  will 
calm  them,  if  it  promise  what  is  just.  A  just  or  generous  deed  would 
enrapture  them.  All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  dispense  with  the  armed  force  of  Great  Britain,  is  that  they 
should  promise  the  people  their  rights,  and  begin  to  do  them  justice. 
If  they  would  do  this,  the  elements  of  strife  would  be  quelled  for  ever. 
For  awhile,  the  people  would  live  on  hope.  By  and  by  they  would 
get  employment.  Employment  before  long  would  secure  a  fair  re- 
muneration, and  plenty  and  peace  would  take  the  place  of  want  and 
disaffection. 

In  short,  our  large  standing  army  is  utterly  unnecessary.  I  mean 
that  ihi  }')eople  do  not  need  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any yooi^  object. 
It  is  only  necessary  as  an  instrument  of  injustice.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Government  to  mis-rule  and  plunder  and  torment 
the  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to  enable  our  aristocratic  tyrants  to 
secure  tlieir  own  selfish  ends,  at  the  expense  of  the  working  classes. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  to  oppress  and  plunder, 
to  torture  and  insult  the  people,  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
dealt  with  according  to  their  deservings.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
up  bad  laws,  to  perpetuate  bad  institutions,  to  give  efficiency  to  bad 
measures.  If  government  were  disposed  to  rule  the  country  justly, 
they  would  need  no  army  at  all  for  England.  It  is  because  they  are 
bent  on  ruling  the  people  nnjusthj,  that  they  need  a  standing  army. 
The  standing  army,  then,  is  unnecessary.  We  could  do  better  with- 
out it  than  with  it.  True,  if  the  army  were  greatly  reduced  or  dis- 
banded,  the  people  would  get  their  rights.  Class  legislation,  injurious 
monopolies,  public  peculation,  aristocratic  plunder  would  be  no  longer 
practicable.  In  other  words,  government  would  have  to  rule  justly, 
and  rest  for  its  support  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  But  that 
would  be  an  infinite  benefit. 

'  But  we  need  a  large  standing  army,'  say  some,  'as  a  protection 
against  foreign  nations.'  If  we  had  not  a  large  standing  army,  say 
they,  'we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  France  or  Russia.'  I  answer, 
first,  I  see  no  proof  that  either  France  or  Russia  has  any  disposition 
to  interfere  with  us.  The  French  seem  disposed  to  be  quite  friendly 
with  us.  If  the  English  will  mind  their  own  business,  the  French 
will  mind  their's.  We  never  had  any  need  to  be  so  frequently  at 
war  with  the  French  as  we  have  been.  We  have  warred  with  the 
French,  not  because  the  French  showed  a  disposition  to  interfere 
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with  our  rights,  but  because  they  happened  at  times  to  get  before  us 
in  the  race  of  freedom  and  improvement.  In  other  words,  England 
has  been  at  war  with  France  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
aristocratic  influence  in  our  government.  The  government  need  a 
standing  army,  not  to  protect  the  country  from  French  hostility,  but 
to  protect  corruption  from  the  influence  of  just  and  liberal  principles 
prevailing  in  France.  'If  the  English  government  chose,  they  might 
lead  the  nations  of  the  Continent  generally  to  pursue  a  peaceful 
course.  They  might  do  more  towards  promoting  the  peace  of 
Europe  ivithout  a  large  standing  army  than  leith  one. 

Besides,  we  should  better  consult  our  own  safety  and  welfare  by 
disbanding  three-fourths  of  our  armed  force,  than  by  keeping  up  the 
force  that  we  have  at  present.  By  keeping  up  immense  standing 
armies,  we  weaken  and  endanger  ourselves.  Suppose  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  had  evil  intentions  towards  us, — suppose  they  really  de- 
sired to  go  to  war  with  us,  and  make  us  their  slaves,  which  would 
be  the  best  way  for  us  to  prepare  for  such  an  emergency, — in  what 
way  should  we  be  most  likely  to  frustrate  their  evil  designs  ?  In 
other  words,  when  is  a  government  best  prepared  for  war  1  I  answer, 
first,  when  it  has  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  people. 
Secondly,  when  the  people  have  abundance  of  resources  at  their 
command.  And,  thirdly,  when  they  take  care,  in  their  disputes  with 
foreign  powers,  to  be  always  in  the  right. 

The  first  great  requisite  on  the  part  of  a  government  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  war,  is  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  people.  If  rulers 
have  not  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  people  in  times  of  war, 
they  are  in  a  wretched  condition.  How  should  loe  feel,  if  ice  were 
the  rulers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to 
war  with  France  or  Eussia,  at  a  time  when  the  people  distrusted  and 
disliked  us  ; — at  a  time  when  they  were  wishing  and  plotting  for  our 
downfall  1  We  should  feel  ourselves  powerless.  We  should  be  unable 
to  move.  We  should  anticipate  utter  defeat.  Governors  are  nothing 
apart  from  the  governed.  In  every  case,  the  strength  of  rulers  must 
be  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  If  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  could,  in  the  event  of  going  to  vrar,  calculate  on  the  sympathy 
and  confidence, — on  the  hearty  good-will  and  co-operation  of  the 
people,  they  might  enter  on  the  contest  without  fear,  and  calculate  on 
victory  as  almost  sure. 

If  the  people,  at  the  same  time,  were  in  good  circumstances, — if 
they  were  generally  well  off, — if  they  had  not  only  sufficient  to  supply 
their  wants  for  the  moment,  but  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants  and  the 
wants  of  an  army  for  a  number  of  months  or  years  to  come, — if  they 
had  plenty  of  provisions  before-hand,  and  the  prospect  of  abundant 
supplies  for  the  future,  they  would  feel  themselves  safer  still.  And 
if,  in  addition  to  these  things,  they  were  careful  to  be  on  the  right  side 
in  every  dispute, — if  they  were  careful  so  to  act  that  both  they  and 
their  enemies  should  feel,  and  the  world  at  large  perceive,  that  they 
were  fighting  for  truth  and  righteousness  against  deceit  and  villany, 
their  preparation  for  war  would  be  complete.  Their  strength  and 
their  confidence  would  be  incalculable. 

But  the  course  which  our  aristocratic  rulers  pursue,  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  all  this.  The  course  which  they  pursue  renders  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  well  prepared  for  war.  We  ask,  have  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  people  ? 
They  have  no  such  thing.  The  people  at  large  distrust  and  dislike 
their  rulers.  They  loathe  them.  They  wish  for  their  downfall.  I 
have  as  good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  feelings  of  the  masses  as 
most  men  have,  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  so  far  as  the  working  classes 
are  concerned,  nine  out  of  ten,  if  not  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  regard 
their  rulers  as  their  enemies,  and  feel  towards  them  the  greatest  aver- 
sion and  dishke.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  disaffection  is 
universal  amongst  the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  the  working 
classes.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  masses  when  the  tidings  came 
from  India  that  the  British  forces  had  been  repulsed  and  vanquished 
by  the  Sikhs  ?  It  was  a  feeling  of  joy  and  exultation.  What  was 
the  feeling  when  the  tidings  arrived  that  the  Sikhs  were  conquered 


and  scattered,  and  their  Generals  taken  prisoners  ]  It  was  a  feeling 
of  grief  and  sorrow.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  this  was  the  case 
with  myself.  I  wished  the  English  to  be  mastered.  I  wished  the 
Sikhs  to  triumph.  I  honestly  avow,  that  I  have  no  affection  what- 
ever for  our  rulers.  I  have  the  greatest  possible  disatfection.  I  long 
for  their  utter  and  eternal  downfall.  I  long  for  their  downfall  most 
devoutly.  I  long  for  the  downfall  both  of  Whig  and  Tory.  I  regard 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  as  public  enemies.  I  regard  our  rulers  as 
unconscionable  tyrants,  as  wholesale  public  robbers.  If  they  were  to 
go  to  war  at  this  moment,  I  should  wish  to  see  them  defeated.  I 
should  have  rejoiced  if  they  had  been  beaten  by  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion. I  should  have  rejoiced  if  they  had  been  beaten  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  England.  If  war  should  arise  between  our  rulers  and  the 
English  Colonies,  I  should  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  Colonies.  I 
should  lament  if  the  Government  should  triumph.  If  war  were  to 
arise  at  this  moment  between  the  English  Government  and  the  in- 
jured people  of  Ireland,  I  should  wish  the  Irish  success.  If  I  were 
myself  obliged  to  fight,  I  should  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Irish.  If 
war  were  to  arise  between  the  people  of  England  and  the  Government, 
I  should  wish  the  people  of  England  success.  And  if  I  myself  were 
obliged  to  fight,  I  should  fight  on  the  side  of  the  people.  If  I  were 
called  upon  by  the  authorities  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  special  constable,  I 
should  never  take  an  oath  to  support  our  existing  Government.  If  I 
were  j^ressed  and  compelled  to  march  with  the  Government  army,  I 
would  not  fyhi  with  them.  If  I  fought  at  all,  I  would  fight  against 
them.  If  I  used  either  sword  or  musket,  I  would  turn  them  against 
the  tyrants.  I  would  fight  for  liberty  and  right,  and  would  rather  die 
than  lift  up  my  hand  in  defence  of  tyranny.  And  I  know  that  as  / 
feel,  the  people  generally  feel.  The  Government  may  have  the  army 
on  their  side  ;  but  they  have  not  ihe  people.  The  people  are  against 
them.  The  people  loathe  them.  They  long  for  their  utter,  their 
speedy,  and  their  eternal  overthrow. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  awful  state  of  things  ?  The  intscon- 
dv.ct  of  the  Government.  The  oppressions,  the  robberies,  the  cruelties, 
the  infinite  and  never-ceasing  iniquities  of  the  Government.  The 
wickedness  of  the  Government  in  keeping  up  such  a  large  standing 
army  is  one  cause.  The  people  know,  that  tlie  army  is  kept  up  to 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  their  rights.  They  know  that  the  army 
is  kept  up  for  purposes  of  oppression  and  plunder.  They  know  that 
they  are  enormously  taxed  for  the  support  of  an  army,  that  is  main- 
tained on  purpose  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  bondage,  want,  and 
degradation.  In  keeping  up  this  army,  our  rnlers,  so  far  from  keeping 
themselves  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  foreign  war,  are  putting  them- 
selves in  just  the  opposite  state.  They  are  annihilating  the  last  re- 
mains of  confidence  and  affection  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Or 
rather,  they  are  increasing  the  distrust  and  disaffection  of  the  people 
beyond  all  measure.  Instead  of  preparing  themselves,  by  keeping  such 
a  large  standing  army,  for  war  abroad,  they  are  generating  war  at  home. 
They  are  cherishing  and  strengthening  a  spirit  of  revolt  which  will 
ultimately,  perhaps  shortly,  overwhelm  them  in  utter  and  eternal  ruin. 

They  are,  besides,  consuming  the  very  resources  which  should  be 
husbanded  against  a  time  of  foreign  war.     But  more  hereafter. 


LORD  CLARENDON  AND  IRELAND. 


Lord  Clarendon  says, '  that  the  evils  existing  in  Ireland  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  political  changes.'  It  is  natural  for  Lord  Clarendon  to  say 
so.  If  he  had  said  the  contrary,  he  would  have  condemned  himself. 
/,  however,  say  the  contrary.  The  evils  prevailing  in  Ireland,  are  the 
effects  of  mis-government  alone.  Political  changes  of  the  right  kind, 
would  cure  them  all,  and  cure  them  speedily.  The  evils  at  present 
prevailing  in  Ireland,  resemble  the  evils  which  prevailed  in  Ireland 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Commonwealth  did  much  towards  curing  those  evils, 
Ireland  was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  was  under  the  Commonwealth. 
The  political  changes  introduced  at  the  restoration  of  the  heartless 
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profligate  Charles  II.,  and  the  resumption  of  the  government  by  the 
infamous  Aristocrats,  threw  Ireland  back  into  its  former  wretchedness  ; 
and  a  continuation  of  the  infamous  system  thus  restored  by  Charles 
and  the  Aristocrats,  has  peqietuated  those  evils  to  the  present  hour. 
Political  changes,  of  the  right  kind,  would  cure  the  prevailing  evils 
both  of  Ireland  and  England.  Political  changes,  of  the  right  descrip- 
tion, would  turn  the  famine  and  wretchedness  prevailing  in  Ireland, 
into  plenty,  and  the  hon-or  and  starvation  that  are  stalking  abroad 
there,  into"  health,  and  life,  and  joy.  They  would  enrich  the  whole 
kingdom.     They  would  make  the  whole  land  a  paradise. 

The  people  should  know,  that  if  they  are  short  of  work,  or  short  of 
wages,  or  short  of  provisions  ; — tliat  if  they  are  obliged  to  live  in 
wretched  hovels,  or  in  single  rooms, — in  dark,  damp  cellars,  or  in 
miserable  garrets  ; — that  if  they  are  unable  to  obtain  for  themselves 
and  their  children  good  clothing  and  comfortable  furniture,  plenty  of 
books,  and  leisure  for  improvement, — I  say  the  industrious  and  well- 
disposed  people  in  Ireland  should  know,  that  if  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  these  blessings  for  themselves,  and  to  lay  by  sufficient  for  their 
support  and  comfort  in  times  of  sickness  and  old  age,  it  is  mis-govern- 
ment, and  mis-government  alone,  that  is  the  cause,  and  that  proper 
political  changes  would  remedy  the  evil  entirely. 

I  have  already  explained  the  political  changes  that  are  necessary  to 
cure  the  evils  at  present  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  I  should  here  repeat  them.  But  it  is  necessary, 
when  I  meet  with  such  senseless  or  lying  statements  as  those  of  Lord 
Clarendon's,  to  contradict  and  denounce  them. 


CROMWELL. 


I  have  just  been  reading  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromicell,  by 
Carhjle.  I  was  not  aware  before,  that  Cromvi^ell  was  so  rational  and 
superior  a  man.  How  great  is  the  power  of  slander  !  How  long  may 
the  fame  of  a  great  and  good  man  be  obscured  by  lying  authors  !  I 
had  always  a  favourable  impression  of  Cromwell  ;  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  his  character  was  so  superior,  and  that  his  talents  were  so  tran- 
scendant.  I  always  suspected  that  the  unfavourable  tales  in  circula- 
tion respecting  him  were,  to  some  extent,  unjust ;  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  they  were  so  far  the  opposite  of  truth  as  they  turn  out  to  be. 

It  was  a  pity  that  Cromwell  had  anything  to  do  in  crushing  the 
'  Levellers'  as  they  were  called.  But  he  appears,  even  in  this  business, 
to  have  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  was  a  pity  that  more  was  not 
done  during  the  Commonwealth  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Commonwealth  men  might  have 
rendered  the  restoration  of  Monarchy  in  Great  Britain  a  thing  impos- 
sible. But  perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  Perhaps  the  reformers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  did  something  like  their  best.  It  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  not  so  easy  at 
present  to  do  so.  Many  of  the  middle-class  people  seem  as  much 
opposed  to  thorough  democracy,  as  Aristocrats  and  Princes  themselves. 
They  are  hardly  disposed,  either  to  see  or  hear  a  sentence  from  a  con- 
sistent thorough-going  reformer.  Well,  we  can  only  work  on,  and  do 
our  best  for  all  men,  and  leave  the  rest  with  God.  If  Cromivell  could 
not  perpetuate  democracy,  we  must  try  what  ive  can  do. 


ALL  TRUTH  IMPORTANT. 


That  which  is  a  mere  speculation  in  one  age,  is  a  practical  principle 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  another.  That  which  in  one  age  is  a 
mere  isolated  fact,  creates  a  new  universe  of  institutions,  and  with 
unparalleled  rapidity  impels  forward  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
another  century. 

AVe  never  can  do  better  than  collect  truths  and  facts,  wherever  we 
meet  with  them,  and  spread  them  abroad  as  far  as  our  influence  ex- 
tends. We  should  scatter  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  amongst 
all  the  dwellings  of  men,  as  we  would  scatter  good  seed  in  a  field, 


and  leave  them  there  to  receive  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  to  bring 
forth  their  fruit  in  their  season. 

Depend  upon  it,  no  truth  is  naturally  barren.  It  only  wants  the 
proper  season  to  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit.  It  is  said  that  some 
seeds  have  been  known  to  lie  in  the  earth  for  ages,  perhaps  for  scores 
of  ages,  and  never  germinate  all  that  while.  At  length  some  hand 
has  stirred  the  soil,  and  thus  exposed  the  buVied  seeds  to  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  above,  and  then  they  have  germinated, 
and  from  what  had  been  a  wild  or  waste,  forests  of  trees,  have  sprung 
forth,  impregnating  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  their  blossoms,  and 
enriching  the  people  around  with  their  fruits.  So  the  seeds  of  truth 
may  lie  long  in  books,  or  even  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  men, 
producing,  to  all  appearance,  no  fruit.  The  favoured  time  however 
may  come  ;  the  favoured  time  will  come,  when  light  and  warmth,  or 
favourable  influences,  shall  reach  those  seeds, — shall  make  them  ger- 
minate and  bring  forth  fruit. 

I  have  great  faith  in  truth.  It  is  the  seed  of  all  goodness  and  of 
all  felicity.  It  is  seed  that  never  dies.  And  sooner  or  later  it  will 
germinate.  I  have  faith  too  in  my  own  nature.  It  delights  in  the 
discovery  and  the  revelation  of  truth.  I  will  cherish  my  faith  in 
trutli.  I  will  cherish  my  faith  in  my  own  nature.  I  will  cherish  my 
faith  in  the  universe  in  which  I  live  ;  in  the  laws  by  which  it  is  go- 
verned  ;  and  in  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  all.  I  will  go  on 
in  my  course,  still  seeking  to  know  and  to  make  known  the  truth  that 
is  placed  within  my  reach,  and  in  this  way  bless  mankind. 

THE  POTTERS'  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 


I  have  Xo.  44,  vol.  0,  of  the  Potters'  Examiner  before  me.  It  contaius  an 
account  of  monies  received  for  tlie  current  week.  The  wliole  amount  is  £B1. 
The  amount  put  iovm  as  received  from  the  whole  of  the  Potteries  is  10s.  3d. 
Mark  this,  ye  country  members  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society.  The  Pot- 
ters themselves  subscribe  lOs.  3d.  for  the  current  week.  The  remainder, 
£49  9s.  9d.,  is  subscribed  by  people  in  the  country.  True  enough,  as 
W.  Evans  says,  his  character  is  well  kuowu  in  the  Potteries.  And  true 
enough,  as  he  states,  the  disclosures  made  respecting  him  in  The  People  can 
do  him  but  little  harm  in  places  where  he  is  known.  They  certainly  cannot 
do  him  much  harm  in  the  Potteries ;  for  it  seems  there  is  no  more  barm  re- 
mains to  be  done  him  there.  He  has  ruined  himself  there.  His  influence 
and  his  reputation  are  gone. 

A  person  who  signs  himself  William  Wall,  Carlisle,  says,  in  a  letter  to  W. 
Evans,  'that  it  appears  very  strange  that  Mr.  Barker  should  at  one  period 
define  Mr.  Evans  as  a  philanthropic  gentleman,  perfectly  fit  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society,  and  at  a  later  period  condemn 
Mr.  Evans  in  the  most  absolute  manner.'  I  answer,  the  truth  is,  I  never  did 
define  Mr.  Evans  .as  a  philauthi-opic  gentleman,  perfectly  fit  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society.  I  never  defined  W.  Evans  as  a 
gentleman  at  all,  and  I  certainly  never  defined  him  as  a  philanthropic  gen- 
tleman. 

'William  Wall  again  say.i,  '  that  he  finds  Mr.  Barker  at  one  time  giving  the 
Potters'  Emigration  Society  his  most  unqualified  support,  and  stating  that  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Evans,  and  had  always  found  him  an 
honourable  and  truly  honest  man,  and  that  such  was  Mr.  Barker's  opinion  of 
Mr.  Evans  and  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  for  a  considerable  period.' 
I  ask,  who  is  \V.  Wall's  informant !  I  never  gave  the  Potters'  Society  my  most 
unqualified  support.  Nor  did  I  ever  state  that  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Evans,  and  had  always  found  him  to  be  an  honourable  and  truly 
honest  man.  I  never  was  personally  acquainted  with  Jlr.  Evans  at  all.  I 
never  so  much  as  saw  him,  that  I  remember.  And  I  certainly  never  had  any 
dealiurjs  with  him.  I  of  course  never  said  that  I  had  found  him  an  honour- 
able and  truly  honest  man.  How  W.  Wall  could  write  such  follies  and  false- 
hoods I  do  not  understand.  Either  W.  Wall  writes  under  some  strange 
illusion,  or  he  writes  what  he  knows  to  be  false.  And  W.  Evans  publishes 
what  he  knows  to  bo  false.  Has  W.  Evans  or  any  of  his  friends  been  showing 
AV.  Wall  some  forged  letters  !  I  cannot  explain  W.  Wall's  expressions  on  any 
other  principle.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  have  never,  either  in  public  or 
in  private,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter,  either  given  the  Potters' 
I  Society  my  unqualified  support,  or  spoken  of  W.  Evans  as  an  honourable  and 
truly  honest  man,  or  said  in  any  way,  or  on  any  occasion,  that  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  W.  Evans.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  deceit  going  on 
which  I  and  my  readers  arc  not  yet  acquainted  with. 
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BECKETT  DENISOX. 


Rashdlffi;  Dec.  10,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  your  valuable  paper  has,  since  its  commencement,  ever 
been  opeii  for  the  discussion  of  every  subject  tliat  will  liave  a  tendency 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  tlie  people,  will  you  allow  me  to 
aek  you,  through  The  People,  if  Mr.  Denison's  answers  to  tlie  t|ues-. 
tion  r  asked  him  after  the  close  of  his  address  at  Huddersfield,  be  cor- 
rect ?  Mr.  Denison  stated  the  Government  had  no  right  tfi  interfere 
with  the  property  of  the  Established  Cliurch. 

I  asked  him,  '  to  whom  the  property  of  the  Established  Church  origi- 
nally belonged  ? '  Mr.  Denison  :  '  To  the  Roman  Catholics.' 

I  asked  him,  '  if  the  State  had  not  already  interfered  \vith  the  pro- 
perty I     '  No ;'  he  said,  '  their  faith  changed.' 

I  asked  him,  'if  tlie  faith  of  the  people  had  changed  again,  had  they 
not  the  same  right  to  transfer  itl '  His  answer  was  :  '  You  may  think 
so  ;  I  do  not.' 

Mr.  Editor, — I  wish  you  to  give  us  some  information  through  The 
People,  on  this  point.  If  Mr.  Denison's  statement  lie  correct,  I  would 
ask,  how  is  it  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  do  not  hold  their 
property  still  ?  Their  faith  has  not  changed  ;  they  are  Roman  Catholics 
still :  I  mean  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

With  many  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  your  paper,  I  am 
yours,  in  the  cause  of  I 'rcedom,  Joseph  Ives. 

Answer. — Mr.  Denison  is  a  great  simpleton,  or  else  a  good  deal  of  a 
clieat.  He  knows  perfectly  well,  that  the  property  of  the  Church,  as  it 
is  called,  is  the  property  of  the  State  ;  that  tiie  Government  have  as 
much  right,  if  they  thought  it  needful,  to  take  the  property  from  the 
Church  at  present,  as  the  Government  in  former  times  had  to  take  it 
from  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics  did  not  change  their 
opinions.  It  was  only  a  few  of  them  that  changed  their  opinions. 
There  are  far  more  Dissenters  in  the  kingdom  now,  than  there  were 
Protestants  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  People  have  changed  their 
opinions  far  more  since  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
England,  than  they  did  hefore  the  establishment  of  that  Church.  So 
that  according  to  Mr.  Denison's  own  talk,  we  have  more  right  now  to 
take  the  property  from  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  than  our 
forefathers  had  to  take  it  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

And  your  remarks  with  respect  to  Ireland  were  unanswerable.  Mr. 
Denieon  concluded  the  matter  as  well,  I  dare  say,  as  he  could,  when  he 
Baid,  '  You  may  think  so,  /  do  not.'  This,  I  dare  say,  was  the  only 
answer  he  could  give,  though  it  is,  in  fact,  no  answer  at  all. 


GOD. 


Sin, — In  a  lecture  whicli  you  delivered  some  months  ago  in  Keigliley,  you 
started  with  the  broad  principle  of  universal  love  as  laid  down  in  Scripture. 
You  remarked  '  that  Ood  was  a  Being  of  infinite  love'  You  drew  a  fair  and 
lovely  picture  of  the  Divine  Being,  aa  well  as  of  the  state  of  things  as  they 
would  be  if  Christianity  were  practised  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  after  drawing 
this  beautiful  picture,  you  took  the  brush  and  defaced  the  whole  witli  a 
wretched  daub  by  attributing  to  God  properties  and  attributes  just  the  reverse 
of  love.  In  other  words,  you  made  God  at  the  beginning  a  God  of  love  ;  but 
at  the  end  you  made  him  a  God  of  vengeance.  JEyselt',  as  well  as  others,  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  this  inconsistency. — Amicus. 

Answer. — I  am  not  conscious  of  having  committed  the  inconsistency  you 
describe.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  literally  such  a  thing  as  vengeance  in 
God.  When  I  speak  of  the  vengeance  of  God,  I  simply  mean  a  certain 
form  or  manifestation  of  his  love.  For  instance,  God's  love,  in  one  case,  leads 
him  to  give  us  food  and  health.  In  another  case,  it  leads  him  to  destroy  an 
oppre.5sive  and  plundering  order  of  Aristocrats,  to  humble  a  deceitful  priest- 
hood, or  annihilate  a  cruel  king,  and  the  like.  AVbcnhis  love  is  manifested  in 
giving  us  food  and  health,  and  the  like,  we  adl  it  love.  AVhen  it  is  mani- 
fested in  the  destruction  of  tyrant  Aristocrats,  deceitful  priests,  and  torturing 
kings,  we  call  it  vengeance.  It  looks  like  vengeance  towards  the  enemiea  of 
the  human  race,  though  it  looks  like  love  towards  the  human  race  itself.  This 
is  my  explanation. 

Whether  it  is  best  "to  speak  of  the  vengeance  of  God  or  not,  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute. I  do  not  believe  that  God  has  that  feeling  even  towards  the  vilest  and 
wickedest  of  mankind  which  we  call  vengeance  in  man.  I  mean  to  say,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  God  has  that  feeling,  made  up  of  a  mi.\turc  of  rage  and 
malignity,  which  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  vengeance  in  man.  He 
has  that,  however,  which  leads  him  to  destroy  the  wicked.  Ur  in  other  words, 
he  has  established  such  laws,  or  made  such  arrangements,  as  secure  to  certain 
crimes,  certain  punishments.  And  for  the  purpose  of  making  ourselves  better 
(Wderstood,  we  speak  of  the  results  or  efl'ects  of  this  divine  avrangement  as 


the  manifestation  of  God's  vengeance  against  his  enemies  [and  the  enemies  of 
mankind.  I  repeat,  I  believe  that  God  is  love,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
his  character  at  variance  with  love.  And  when  I  am  properly  understood,  it 
will  be  seen,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  I  teach  no  doctrine  and  use  no  expression 
at  variance  with  this  great  and  cheering  principle. 


LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  from  Joseph  Smith,  a  young  man 
who  went  to  the  United  States  in  lS4i.  His  parents  have  kindly  entrusted 
his  letters  to  me  to  be  u.sed  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

Oswego,  March  25tli,  1844. 

Ukar  Father  and  Moiueu, 

I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  delay  in  not  writing 
earliei'.  I  thought  I  would  defer  it  till  I  got  to  my  uncle's.  I  bought  a  news- 
paper the  day  after  I  lauded  aud  sent  it  you,  which  I  hope  you  have  received. 

I  did  not  sail  at  the  lime  I  expected,  on  account  of  contrary  winds  ;  so  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Liverpool.  \Ve  made  our  pass.ige  in  twenty 
nine  days,  which  was  a  very  favourable  one.  8hips  which  went  out  a  week 
before  us,  did  not  get  there  till  after  us.  Vie  passed  Cape  Clear  on  the 
third  day,  aud  then  we  had  some  rough  weather.  We  reached  the  Banks 
about  the  15th  or  Itith,  but  not  within  soundings.  Wc  were  about  ten 
days  in  crossing  them.  We  saw  a  many  curious  things  while  on  the 
Banks,  such  as  whales,  porpoises,  and  a  great  many  other  things.  On  the 
2iith  we  had  a  calm.  And  then  it  was  a  beautiful  sight.  We  could  stand 
on  deck  and  look  miles  around,  and  the  surface  .was  as  smooth  as  the 
canal.  By  degrees  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which  at  length  became  a  storm. 
On  the  27th  a  very  heavy  sea  struck  the  vessel,  and  stove  in  her  bulwarks, 
broke  the  two  jolly  boats,  and  broke  the  irons  that  fastened  the  long  boat 
on  deck.  It  floated  the  sailor's  boxes  in  the  forecastle,  and  filled  the 
captain's  cabin  two  feet  Jeep,  and  frightened  the  greater  part  of  the  pas- 
sengers half  to  death.  I  went  on  deck,  and  it  looked  very  bad  to  see  the  bul- 
warks gone,  and  several  of  the  water  bai'rels  floating  about  on  deck.  Almost 
every  thing  on  deck  got  damaged. 

I  stopped  in  New  York  two  days,  and  then  left  for  Bridgeport  by  steam- 
boat, and  from  thence  to  Albany,  a  distance  in  all  of  204  miles,  which  took 
us  twenty  four  hours.  From  Albany  to  Syracuse  I  went  by  railroad,  and  from 
there  to  Oswego,  a  distance  of  31  miles,  in  a  stage  waggon,  which  took  us  twelve 
hours.  I  thought  I  should  have  been  jolted  to  pieces.  Mr.  Coy  took  me  to 
his  brother's  to  supper,  aud  then  took  me  to  my  uncle. 

There  is  a  set  of  religionists  here,  called  the  Millerites,  who  said  that  the 
world  was  to  be  burnt  up  on  the  23rd  of  this  month,  March,  1844. 

What  I  have  seen  of  this  country,  so  far,  I  like  very  much.  But  it  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  ye.ar  to  come,  as  regards  looks. 

Be  sure  and  let  William  learn  the  engineering,  (engine  making,  I  suppose.) 
It  is  the  best  trade  here.  I  wish  Mary  was  here.  She  could  do  well.  There  is 
one  of  her  trade  here,  who  has  saved  three  hundred  dollars  in  two  years, 
besides  buying  her  furniture,  and  maintaining  herself  and  child,  and  paying  a 
dollar  per  week,  honse  rent.  Ifanyof  you  should  come,  be  sure  and  bring 
plenty  of  worsted  with  you,  as  you  cannot  get  any  here.  You  need  not  be 
frightened  of  it  being  taken  otf  you.  I  am  sure  I  could  bring  any  amount  of 
things  without  any  bother.  You  have  ouly  to  open  your  box,  and  put  your 
hand  to  the  bottom  at  one  end,  and  raise  the  things  up,  so  that  they  can  see 
them  at  the  ends.  That  is  enough.  They  don't  bother  about  the  middle  of 
the  boxes,  unless  you  begin  to  lift  every  thing  out,  one  by  one. 

Uncle  and  aunt  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you,  and  all  other  relatives.     I 
must  now  conclude,  hoping  jou  are  all  well,  as  I  am  at  present.     Be  sure  a.ad.'^V^ 
remember  me  to  all  my  friends  aud  relations.  ^f^ 

Your  affectionate  Son,  J.  Smith.       '<* 


Blooiidnfjdale,  Du,  Page  Co.,  Illinois,  February  16, 1845. 
Dear  Father  and  Mother, 

It  is  now  over  a  j-ear  since  I  left  home,  aud  many 
a  time  have  I  thought  of  you  aud  of  my  own  proceedings  smcc  I  left  you. 
Since  I  came  to  Bloomingdalc,  I  have  worked  two  months  aud  a  week  for 
Colonel  Godfrey  at  ten  dollars  per  month  of  twenty  six  days.  I  then  husked 
corn  and  digged  potatoes,  on  shares,  for  awhile.  I  was  then  out  of  work 
almost  a  mouth,  but  it  cost  me  nothing  for  board  and  lodgings;  I  digged 
fifteen  rods  of  ditch  fence,  two  shillings  per  rod,  to  be  paid  iu  August  next, 
and  I  have  twenty  five  rods  mere  to  dig  in  the  spring,  tu  be  paid  at  thesame 
time.  Since  then  I  have  worked  for  Asa  Dudley,  Colonel  Godfrey's  father- 
in-law.  I  am  going  to  work  there  till  the  first  of  April,  for  ono  yoke  of  steers, 
two  years  old.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  say,  Joe  is  getting  quite  rich.  Don't 
run  away  with  that  notion.     I  am  no  such  thing. 

Milwaukie  is  ninety  miles  from  here.  Wo  have  wolves  and  deer,  but  they 
do  not  trouble  us  much.  The  wolves  occasionally  kill  a  sheep  or  two  when 
the  sheep  arc  left  out  on  the  prairie  all  night ;  but  they  do  not  come  near  the 
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dwellings.  We  have  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  but  no  fruits,  except  tomatoej.' 
I  sent  you  a  Cliicarjo  Democrat,  with  the  President's  message,  and  a  Brother 
Jonathan,  along  with  this  letter.  I  want  j-ou  to  come  here  next  spring,  if  you 
can.  If  you  have  not  a  cent  more  than  will  bring  you  to  Chicago,  you  will  he 
better  in  that  situation  than  you  will  be  to  stop  where  you  are. 
I  remain  your  aiiectionate  son, 

JosErH  Smith. 


Sloomiiir/dale,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois,  May  11,  1845. 

My  Dear  Father  and  Mother, — There  is  much  talk  here  about  war  with 
England  respecting  Oregon.    I  pity  you  if  there  is  to  be  war. 

Our  members  of  Congress  are  not  so  aristocratic  as  your  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  saw  long  John  Wentworth,  the  member  for  Illinois,  the  other  day. 
He  came  to  the  well  where  I  was,  and  got  a  drink  of  water  with  me,  out  of  the 
well  pail ;  and  so  did  Julius  Warren,  member  of  the  Legislature  for  this 
county.  They  are  both  Democrats  to  the  back  bone.  Long  John  stopped  and 
tallied  with  me  for  some  time  about  England,  what  friends  I  had  there,  and 
so  forth.     I  tell  you  you  must  come  here. 

We  had  an  hail  storm  here  ten  days  ago,  which  did  considerable  damage  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  wind  blew  several  houses  down,  and  unroofed  several 
barns ;  but  there  were  no  lives  lost. 

I  have  sent  you  several  newspapers  of  difl'erent  kinds.  I  now  send  you  a 
Dciiiocral.  Acknowledge  them  if  you  can.  Tell  your  democratic  friends, 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  them  all  here.  Laud  at  five  shillings  and  twopence 
halfpenny  per  acre.     Lots  of  it,  of  a  first-rate  quality. 

I  am  well  in  health,  except  a  hard  cold  I  have  got.  I  am  a  teetotaler,  but 
have  not  signed  the  pledge.  Your  affectionate  son, 

Joseph  Smith. 

Bloomingdale,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois,  Juhj  13,  1815. 

t  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated  April  16,  with  a  newspaper. 

You  seem  afraid  of  me  going  out  to  Oregon,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  a  dis- 
pute about  that  territory.  If  England  is  wise,  she  will  say  nothing  about  it, 
as  the  people  will  back  Polk  tooth  and  nail,  at  all  hazards.  And  if  England 
goes  to  war  for  Oregon,  she  will  lose  Canada;  for  the  general  feeling  is,  that 
they  have  no  right  on  this  side  the  water.  If  you  can't  be  quiet  with  what 
you  have  got,  they  will  take  it  from  you,  and  whip  you  in  at  the  bargain.  I 
have  no  need  to  tell  Colonel  Godfrey  to  prepare  himself :  he  is  already  pre- 
pared, and  longs  to  have  a  wet  at  John  Bull.  You  may  say  Avhat  you  please 
about  one  being  poor :  if  we  have  not  got  quite  so  much  money  as  you,  we  have 
got  more  land. 

The  crops  look  exceedingly  well,  although  we  have  had  a  very  dry  spring. 
If  you  know  any  body  coming  to  America,  advise  them  to  come  here,  as  it  is 
a.s  good  as  Eock  Kiver,  and  near  to  market.  If  you  know  any  body  coming, 
give  them  my  address.  I  live  on  the  road  that  Scott  went  with  his  army  to 
tight  the  Indians.  The  weather  this  week  has  been  remarkably  hot.  The 
thermometer  reached  114  degrees  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  July,  and  it  has  been 
over  100  every  day  this  week.  Your  aflectionate  son, 

Joseph  Smith. 


Blooraindale,  October  i,  1845. 

Dear  Father  and  Mothek,—  !  received  your  letter  dated  21st  of  July,  on 
the  20th  of  September. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  trade  is  in  such  a  state  in  Nottingham  ;  but  you 
cannot  expect  any  better ;  you  have  carried  on  so  long  at  such  a  rate. 

I  am  getting  on  as  well  as  I  could  expect.  What  money  I  have  earned  I 
can  let  out  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  good  security,  and  my  pros- 
pects are  promising.  I  had  an  ofter  of  a  job  the  other  day,  to  learn  the  trade 
of  making  brooms,  with  six  dollars  a  month  for  the  first  year,  and  nine  the 
second  year,  and  my  board  and  washing.  I  think  the  part  where  I  am  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  richest  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  will  give  you  my  rea- 
sons. First,  we  are  close  to  the  market,  with  a  good  chance  to  raise  grain, 
and  the  advantage  of  any  quantity  of  land  for  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
And  we  are  near  to  the  lead  mines.  And  we  can  get  any  thing  we  want  from 
Chicago.  It  is  much  better  than  Kock,  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  as  they  can- 
not raise  any  thing  but  grain  there.  Life  is  both  tolerable  and  comfortable 
here  ;  that  is,  if  you  can  forget  your  old  country's  customs,  &c. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  returns  you  speak  of;  unless  the  parties  were  peo- 
ple who  are  too  lazy  to  work,  or  did  not  understand  farming.  For  I  am 
satisfied,  that  a  man  can  get  a  living  a  great  deal  easier  here'than  in  Eng- 
land. Wages  are  from  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
according  to  the  time  of  year.  I  .could  now  get  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  a 
day,  at  four  places,  if  I  could  work  at  all  at  once  :  or  I  can  have  corn  to  har- 
vest for  every  fifth  bushel,  and  potatoes  to  dig  for  every  fourth  bushel.  I 
could  make  four  or  five  bushels  of  corn  and  potatoes  a  day. 

Flour  is  from  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  sevent.v-five  cents  per 
hundred-weight.  Sugar,  eight  to  eleven  cents  per  pound.  Coffee  from  eight 
to  eleven  cents  per  pound.     Tea  from  three  and  a  half  cents  to  one  dollar  per 


pound.  Molasses  fifty  cents  a  gallon.  Wearing  apparel  is  dearer  than  in 
England.  Boots  and  shoes  ai-e  much  cheaper.  I  have  bought  a  pair  of  long 
legged  boots  for  two  and  a  half  dollars.  I  am  sorry  for  Daddy  AVhitby.  Tell 
him  I  wish  he  was  out  here.  Then  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  cuiTency, 
nor  any  such  thing.  Tell  Barratt  he  bad  better  transport  himself  here,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  well  for  himself  and  his  children.     I  remain 

Your  affectionate  son,  J.  Suiib. 


there 


This  I  do  not  understand.    Does  he  mean  that  no  other  fniit  will  aroto 
e?  '' 


Bloomingdale,  April  IZth,  1846. 

Dear  Father  and  Mother. — I  will  endeavour  tp  answer  your  letter  of 
26th  of  January,  which  I  did  not  receive  till  the  7th  of  April. 

You  want  to  know  how  I  eat  and  drink  and  amuse  myself.  I  answer,  first, 
I  eat  what  is  set  before  me.  Second,  when  I  am  thirsty,  I  drink  all  the  water 
I  want.  Thirdly,  I  amuse  myself  by  talking  on  politics,  theology,  and  any 
and  every  thing  else  that  comes  in  my  way.  I  read  all  the  newspapers  that  I 
come  across ;  and  all  other  works  of  any  account,  and  the  remainder  of  my 
spare  time  I  spend  in  talking  with  the  girls,  and  instructing  them.  Not  town 
ladies,  but  farmer's  daughters.  Bye  the  bye,  if  you  will  send  me  Combe's 
'  Constitution  of  Man,'  and  '  Mirabeaud's  System  of  Nature,'  when  you  have 
a  good  opportunity,  they  will  make  an  addition  to  my  small  librarj-. 

But  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  what  I  eat,  more  than  how  I  eat.  Well. 
We  always  have  meat  and  potatoes  twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  every  meal ; 
with  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  coffee,  tea,  bread,  sometimes  sweetcake,  a 
biscuit  raised  with  celeratus.  As  to  drink,  I  am  about  to  become  a  cold 
water  man  altogether. 

Houses  are  generally  built  a  story  and  a  half  high.  AVith  bed  rooms  below 
and  up  stairs.     I  sleep  in  the  low  room  generally,  on  a  feather  bed. 

Our  woods  are  composed  chiefly  of  white  and  black  oak,  ash,  maple,  hick- 
orj',  poplar,  black  and  bitter  walnut,  butter  nut,  a  kind  of  thorn,  &c., 
and  a  numerous  assortment  of  wild  fruit. 

Our  praries  are  very  large.  The  best  way  I  can  describe  them,  is,  by  telling 
you  to  imagine  all  the  fences  round  your  fields  gone,  and  the  whole  country 
one  vast  undivided  park.  That  would  be  a  kind  of  resemblance  of  the  prairie 
I  live  on,  with  the  exception  that  our  prairies  are  a  little  more  free  from 
large  hills  than  the  land  about  you. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  place.  The 
streams  around  are  generally  pretty  dead,  till  we  come  to  Fox  river.  There 
you  can  get  any  amount  of  mill  seats  you  want. 

People  may  try  to  cry  America  down,  but  it  will  be  of  no  use;  it  will  stilt 
go  ahead,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  say.  But  people  must  not  come  here,  think- 
ing they  can  live  without  work.  For  a  lazy  man  is  despised  among  the  gener- 
ality of  the  people  here. 

Tell  your  would-be  wise  folks,  that  they  are  much  mistaken  if  they  think 
that  we  cannot  raise  any  extra  quantity  of  grain.  For  three  months  last  fall 
the  farmers  carried  into  Chicago,  20,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily,  until  the 
buyers  almost  refused  to  take  it  at  any  price  whatever.  Now  if  Chicago  re- 
ceived so  much  wheat,  what  will  Grand  Kiver,  Kalamozo,  St.  Joseph's,  Michi- 
gan city.  Little  Foot  Kacin,  Southport,  and  Milwaukie  receive  1 

I  see  by  a  paper  now  before  me,  that  Congress  has  appropriated  139,000 
dollars  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbours  at  the  above-named  places,  and 
235,000  more  to  improve  the  lower  Lake's  ports.  I  also  see,  by  another  paper 
I  have  got,  the  produce  to  be  shipped  at  the  ports  of  the  lake  Michigan. 
Wheat  in  store  at  Chicago  610,000  bushels.  Provisions,  including  beef  and 
pork,  10,000  barrels.  Flour,  5,000.  Hides,  3,000;  and  the  other  ports  in 
proportion.  I  would  give  you  them  in  full,  but  I  have  not  room.  Total  of 
wheat  in  store,  1,247,000  bushels.  Estimated  amount  to  be  shipped  next 
spring,  2,011,000  bushels.  Flour,  40,000  barrels.  Provisions,  including  beef 
and  pork,  20,000.  And  this  year,  there  will  be  double  the  quantity  there  was 
last  year.  And  there  will  be  as  much  fresh  prairie  broken  up  and  put  into  a 
cultivated  state,  as  there  is  iu  cultivation  at  present.  We  can  also  furnish 
barley,  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  in  abundance,  if  necessary-.  In  fact,  Illinois  at 
present  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  prosperous  places  in 
the  world.  Wheat  looks  first-rate,  and  so  do  oats  and  barley.  Maize  is  not 
yet  planted.     But  I  must  conclude.  Your  affectionate  son, 

Joseph  Smith. 


Bloomingdale,  Illinois,  September  13,  1846. 

Dear  Father  and  Mother,^!  got  your  letter  of  June  23rd,  three  weeks 
ago,  but  have  not  had  time  to  answer  it  before,  as  the  present  is  a  very  busy 
time  for  us.  We  are  about  getting  our  harvest  in.  I  am  to  work  for  fourteen 
dollars  a  month,  but  shall  be  done  in  about  four  or  six  weeks.  Then  I  am 
going  to  Ohio  or  New  Orleans  for  the  winter. 

You  want  to  know  what  is  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  &c.  Of  wheat 
it  yields  twenty  bushels  to  twenty-one ;  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Though 
you  must  understand  we  have  no  improved  farming  here.  The  land  yields 
what  it  will  by  ploughing  and  sowing.  Thirty-five  of  barley,  and  thirty-five 
of  oats ;  thirty-two  pounds  to  a  bushel.     Potatoes,  two  hundred  bushels. 

The  weather  has  been  very  hot  this  summer,  and  continues  hot.  What 
with  the  heat  and  dry  weather,  it  is  vei-y  sickly.  We  hare  apples,  but  they 
are  brought  up  from  the  South  part  of  the  State.    Our  orchards  don't  bear 
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yet,  except  peacheg.  We  have  wild  plums,  grapes,  apples,  etc.,  also  goose- 
berries, and  melons,  all  we  want,  which  is  a  luxury  you  do  not  get."  We  have 
machines  for  manufacturing  woollen  cloth,  about  twelve  miles  from  here ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  to  work  cotton  or  silli. 

Have  you  had  Fredericic  Douglass,  the  fugitive  slave,  at  Nottingham  ?  Did 
you  go  to  hear  him  ]  You  have  Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  in 
England  He  is  going  through  the  manufacturing  districts  to  teach  you  how 
to  eat  Inclian  meal.        *        *        '^  Your  affectionate  son, 

Joseph  Smith. 
(To  be  Coniinued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
To  J.  P.,  Mapplewell. — I  can  believe  you  when  you  say  that  you 
have  not  gone  thrmiffh  my  publications.  I  fancy  that  you  have  read  very 
little  o(  ant/  of  them.  I  question  whether  you  have  read  one  of  them 
through.  You  had  not  read  far  before  you  found  something  at  variance 
with  your  own  opinions.  You  had  not  gone  far  before  you  met  with 
arguments  in  favour  of  principles  opposite  to  your  own,  that  you  were 
unable  to  answer.  You  had  not  gone  far  before  you  met  with  objections 
to  some  of  your  ovra  opinions,  that  you  were  unable  to  answer :  so 
you  threw  the  work  down  in  a  rage,  and  wrote  your  foolish,  your 
impatient,  and  your  angry  letter  to  me.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deal 
harshly  witli  j'ou  for  what  you  have  done.  I  should  have  done  the 
same  myself,  perhaps,  at  one  period  of  my  life.  I  recollect  the  time 
when  I  regarded  the  whole  system  of  Methodistical  theology  as  un- 
questionable truth.  I  recollect  the  time  when  my  patience  would  have 
been  greatly  tried,  if  I  had  heard  a  man  speak  of  any  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Methodism  as  foolish,  false,  or  injurious.  I  recollect  the 
time  when  I  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  a  person  who  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  Wesley  and  Methodism ; — a  very  angry  and  violent 
anonymous  letter.  I  recollect  the  time  when  I  should  have  spurned 
a  work  that  attempted  to  overthrow  certain  opinions  which  I  now 
regard  as  false  ; — which  I  now  believe  to  have  originated  in  popu- 
lar ignorance  or  priestly  fraud.  I  can  therefore  bear  with  you. 
You  are  only  the  likeness  of  my  former  self :  and  you  may  here- 
after become  the  likeness  of  my  present  self.  You  angry  folks  are 
not  always  the  worst  to  deal  with.  A  great  deal  of  intellectual  power 
sometimes  dwells  in  the  same  round  head  with  furious  l)igotry  and 
horror  of  imaginary  heresy.  I  should  not  much  wonder,  if  hereafter 
you  should  become  a  defender  of  the  doctrines  which  you  now  regard 
as  blasphemies,  and  a  supporter  of  the  man  whom  you  now  regard  as 
an  infidel. 

You  think  it  a  horrible  thing  for  me  to  state  '  that  the  more  natural 
a  man  is,  the  more  holy,  the  more  divine,  the  more  godly,  and  the 
more  happy  he  is.'  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  true.  When  you  come 
to  understand  what  the  word  natural  means, — when  you  come  to  dis- 
cover, that  everything  purely  natural  is  the  production  of  God, — that 
all  nature's  laws  are  God's  laws,  and  that  the  perfection  of  man  con- 
sists in  his  agreement  or  harmony  with  these  natural  laws,  you  will 
see  perhaps  as  clearly  as  I  see,  that  the  more  natural  a  man  is,  the 
more  holy,  the  more  divine,  the  more  godly,  and  the  more  happy  he 
must  be. 

You  say,  '  that  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  natural  man  is  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  !  '  You  are  mistaken,  my  frknd  ;  the  Scriptures 
declare  no  such  thing.  There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Bible  that  says 
the  natural  man  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  True,  there  is  a  passage 
in  one  of  Paul's  epistles,  as  it  stands  in  the  common  version,  which 
says,  '  that  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,'  &c.  ;  but  if  you  had  read  the 
whole  of  the  article  to  which  you  refer,  you  would  have  found  that  the 
passage  is  a  false  translation  : — that  the  Greek  «  ord  translated  nature, 
should  have  been  translated  anhnal.  Y"ou  would  have  found,  in  fact, 
that  Adam  Clarke  himself,  the  first  of  Methodistical  scholars,  and  the 
best,  perhaps,  of  orthodox  commentators,  translates  the  word  animal 
instead  of  natural,  and  shows  that  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  is,  that 
the  animal,  the  sensual,  the  licentious  man,  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  ifec. 

You  say,  'it  will  be  woe  unto  me  when  I  come  to  be  judged.'  I 
dare  say  you  think  so.  But  I  think  differently  :  I  have  no  fear  of 
judgment.  I  have  the  fullest  confidence,  that  '  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  will  do  right.'  I  have  the  fullest  as-surance,  that  God  will  deal 
very  favourably, — will  deal  most  bountifully  with  those  who  love  the 
truth, — with  those  who  labour  to  free  themselves  from  error, — with 

*  Then  they  have  fruit  of  various  kinds,  How  the  remark  on  page  30  is  to 
be  understood,  I  do  not  know. 


those  wlio  reliiK(uish  injurious  prejudices, — with  those  who  make  it 
the  study  and  endeavour  of  their  life  to  know  and  to  do  what  is  right. 
Many  a  Methodist,  and  many  a  Calvinist, — many  a  Unitarian,  and 
many  a  Trinitarian, — many  a  subject  of  the  Pope,  and  many  a  Pro- 
testant, will  be  shut  out  of  Heaven  :  while  many  a  thousand  Pagans, 
and  many  a  thousand  Heretics,  as  you  are  accustomed  to  call  certain 
Christian  Reformers,  will  be  graciously  admitted  into  Heaven. 

Stephen  Gelderd  tells  me  that  in  looking  over  the  advertisements 
in  the  ^  Churchman's  Penny  Magazine^  he  finds  the  following  : — ^Lec- 
tures on  Unitarianism,  more  especially  as  taught  hy  Mr.  Joseph  Barker 
and  his  followers'  Stephen  Gelderd  wishes  to  know  how  it  is  that 
the  author  of  those  Lectures  should  use  the  expression,  '  Unitarianism, 
more  especially  as  taught  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  and  his  followers,' 
when  I  have  never  identified  myself  with  Unitarians,  and  have  declared 
in  the  People,  that  I  do  not  profess  Unitarianism.  I  answer,  the 
proper  person  to  consult  on  this  subject,  would  be  Mr.  Minton,  the 
Church  of  England  clergyman  of  Penkhull,  Staffordshire,  the  author 
of  the  ' Lectures'  He  ought  to  know  best  why  he  speaks  of  me  as  a 
Unitarian,  and  uses  the  expression  referred  to.  Mr.  Minton  perhaps 
wished  to  injure  the  Unitarian  body,  by  making  them  answerable  for 
my  opinions.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  with  orthodox  priests,  to 
represent  Unitarians  in  general,  as  answerable  for  any  particular 
opinion  held  by  any  individual,  who  hajjpens  to  deny  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Trinitarian  I'heology.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  unjust. 
A  thousand  men  may  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet  no  two 
of  them  agree  in  their  opinions  on  other  subjects.  The  Blahometans 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; — they  regard  Trinitarians  as  fools 
and"  idolaters  ;  but  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  make  Unitarians  answer- 
able for  the  whole  Mahometan  system !  How  foolish  it  would  be,  or 
else  how  wicked  it  would  be,  for  a  man  to  say,  '  I  am  about  to  publish 
some  Lectures  on  Unitarianism,  more  especially  as  taught  by  Mahomet 
and  his  followers  r  Nothing  but  either  very  great  ignorance  or  very 
great  wickedness,  could  induce  a  man  to  do  so.  And  yet  it  is  quite  as 
foolish,  or  quite  as  wicked,  to  make  Unitarians  answerable  for  my  par- 
ticular opinions.  I  agree  with  the  Unitarians  in  their  disbelief  and 
rejection  of  certain  portions  of  what  is  called  orthodox  theology.  But 
I  question  whether  tliere  be  two  Unitarians  in  the  country  with  whom 
I  agree  in  opinion  on  all  other  subjects.  I  agree  with  the  Unitarians 
in  their  disbelief  and  rejection  of  certain  peculiar  doctrines  of  prevaUing 
systems  of  theology,  but  I  am  neither  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  nor  a  professor  of  Unitarian  theology.  And  Mr.  Minton, 
I  imagine,  was  aware  of  this.  But  he  thought,  I  suppose,  that  by 
representing  me  as  a  Unitarian  teacher,  and  by  speaking  as  if  Unita- 
rians were  ansv^-erable  for  my  peculiar  opinions,  he  would  lead  a  portion 
of  his  hearers  to  believe,  that  the  Unitarians  were  answerable  for  all  I 
teach,  both  in  theology,  politics,  and  morals. 

I  give  this  explanation,  both  in  justice  to  Unitarians,  and  out  of 
respect  to  the  truth  in  general.  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  the 
Unitarians  as  a  body.  I  have  no  connection  with  them  as  a  body. 
Some  Unitarians  have  shown  me  great  kindness,  and  others  have  done 
me  great  injustice  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  either  praise 
them  or  blame  them  as  a  body.  Some  of  them  have  done  me  great 
injustice,  I  say,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  do  them  an  injus- 
tice myself,  by  allowing  a  false  and  injurious  insinuation  to  pass  un- 
exposed. Besides,  the  Unitarians  are  neither  one  thing  nor  another  as 
a  body.  They  differ  endlessly,  both  in  opinion  and  character.  There 
are  amongst  the  Unitarians,  some  of  the  wisest  and  best, — some  of  the 
purest  and  loveliest, — some  of  the  most  benevolent  and  useful, — some 
of  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  of  their  race.  There  are  amongst  them 
many  whom  I  love  with  the  purest  and  devoutest  affection  ; — whom. 
I  revere  as  among  the  highest  and  divinest  of  their  race.  But  there 
are  others  that  resemble  the  ancient  scribes  and  pharisees, — that  are 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  They  have  the 
words  of  liberty  and  toleration  on  their  tongues,  and  the  leaven  of 
bitterness  and  malignity  in  their  hearts.  There  are  some,  both  amongst 
the  preachers  and  the  people,  who  are  as  thorough  bigots, — who  are  as 
miserably  illiberal,— who  are  as  cruelly  intolerant, — ^vlio  arc  as  mean, 
as  self-conceited,  as  proud,  as  aristocratic  and  inhuman,  as  angry, 
petulant,  and  bigoted,  as  William  Cooke,  William  Trotter,  Amos  Dyson, 
or  John  Bowes.  Every  Unitarian  should  be  judged  by  himself,— 
should  be  estimated  according  to  his  own  peculiar  character.  No 
Unitarian  should  be  made  answerable  for  me  :  nor  should  any  Unita- 
rian be  made  answerable  for  any  other  Unitarian.  If  a  Unitarian 
preacher  lie,  get  drunk,  or  mistake  dreams  for  realities,  call  a  man  an 
enemy  of  his  kind,— a  foe  to  pence  and  order,— a  malignant  stirrer  up 
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of  strife,  &c  &c.,  because  he  happens  to  diflfer  from  him  in  his  political 
opinions  ; — if  others  lie  so  respectable,  that  they  would  not  fur  tlie 
world  be  known  to  identify  themselves  with  a  man  who  mingles  w  ith 
the  working  classes  ; — if  others  are  so  foolish  as  to  think  it  impossiljle 
for  a  man  to  be  able  to  preach  the  gospel  to  advantage,  unless  he  has 
been  bred  in  some  accredited  college  ; — and  if  others  sliould  consider  it 
out  of  all  character  to  allow  a  person  who  ha<  degraded  himself  by 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  to  enter  a  respectable  Unitarian  pulpit, — let 
all  these  pieces  of  folly,  or  all  these  pieces  of  depravity,  answer  for 
themsehes,  and  call  on  no  one  else  to  answer  for  them.  Do  not  con- 
clude when  you  meet  with  such  pieces  of  folly  or  dei)ravity,  that  all 
who  hajipen  to  agj-ec  with  them  in  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  their  religious 
opinions,  resemble  them  in  their  errors  or  in  their  wickedness.  But 
form  your  opinion  of  every  individual  from  what  you  see  in  the 
individual  himself.  Estimate  men,  not  according  to  the  iianie  which 
they  happen  to  bear,  but  according  to  what  you  see  of  their  character 
and  doinci.1. 

Perhaps  some  will  say,  '  Cannot  you  do  so  with  respect  to  the  Aris- 
tocrats ?'  I  answer,  so  far  as  I  know  I  dn  do  so.  I  judge  of  the  Aris- 
tocrats according  to  the  spirit  thej'  manifest,  and  according  to  the  course 
of  conduct  which  they  pursue.  If  I  meet  with  an  Aristocrat  who  dis- 
avows the  infamous  system  of  mis  legislation,  the  heartless  and  unprin- 
cipled plunder,  and  the  wholesale  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  which  our 
aristoci-atic  rulers  are  guilty  ; — if  I  meet  with  an  Aristocrat  that  shows 
l-espect  to  his  country  and  his  kind  ; — if  I  meet  with  an  Aristocrat  that 
identities  himself  with  the  masses  of  his  countrymen,  or  that  devotes 
himself  to  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large,  that  lives  and  labours  for 
the  illumination,  and  improvement,  and  salvation  of  his  race,  I  will 
give  hira  his  due  ;  I  will  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  highest  praise. 
But  I  have  not  met  with  such  a  one  as  yet. 

To  A  Readkr,  Manchester. — I  can  take  no  further  part  in  the  Lord 
Leigh  affair.  There  may  have  been  murders  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey  thii-ty 
four  years  ago  ;  and  Lord  Leigh  may  not  be  the  legal  owner  of  the 
Stoneleigh  estates.  The  Stoneleigh  estates  may,  for  anything  I  know, 
legally  belong  to  myself,  in  part  at  least.  But  this  is  a  matter  into 
which  I  cannot  enter.  And,  as  I  said  before,  even  if  the  charges  against 
Lord  Leigh  should  be  substantiated,  they  would  not  prove  that  he  was 
a  greater  sinner  than  our  Aristocrats  generally  are  ;  but  only  that  he  had 
sinned  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  the  other  Aristocrats.  The 
Aristocrat.-!  of  this  country  are  all  plunderers  and  murderers.  They 
have  robbed  the  country  at  large,  not  of  one  or  two  estates,  but  of  nine 
parts  out  of  ten  of  all  the  landiu  the  kingdom.  They  have  robbed  the 
people  of  their  civil  and  political  rights  as  well.  And  they  have  murdered, 
not  two  or  three,  but  millions.  They  have  murdered  people,  not  exactly 
by  putting  them  into  holes  and  lowering  down  upon  them  heavy  stones  ; 
but  at  one  time  by  pressivp  them  and  dragging  them  away  to  the  wars, 
and  setting  them  up  to  lie  shot  in  the  cause  of  despotism  ;— and  at  others 
by  starving  them  to  death,  hanging  them  on  gilibets,  or  stifling  them 
in  dungeons.  The  great  thing  is,  to  direct  attention  to  the  character  and 
doings  of  the  Aristocrats  peneralh,  and  not  to  the  character  and  doings 
of  one  individual  Aristocrat.  Lord  Ijeigh  is  a  greater  sinner  as  the  sup- 
porter or  advocate  of  an  exclusive,  plundering,  torturing,  and  murder- 
ing Aristocratic  Government,  than  as  the  murderer  of  a  few  of  his 
neighboui's  in  a  private  way  ;  even  supposing  the  horrible  conjectures 
respecting  Lord  Leigh  to  be' strictly  and  literally  true. 

To  L.  .J. — The  working  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
learn  more  about  their  duty  in  reference  to  political  or  national  affairs 
in  one  year,  after  their  enfranchisement,  than  they  are  likely  to  learn 
in  five  or  ten  years  in  the  present  slate.  I  have  learnt  ten  times  more 
about  borough  matters  since  I  was  elected  a  town  Councillor,  than  I 
ever  learnt  in  all  my  life  before  ;  and  than,  I  ever  ahonld  have  learnt 
very  probably,  if  1  had  not  been  elected  a  town  Councillor.  I  learnt 
more  about  printing  in  ten  days  after  I  found  it  necessary  to  do  something 
in  the  printing  business,  than  I  should  have  learnt  in  twenty  years  if  I 
had  not  found  it  necessary  to  do  something  in  that  business."  And  so 
with  the  masses  of  my  countrymen.  The>  would  learn  more  in  a  few 
months  respecting  political  matters,  if  they  were  all  made  voters,  than 
they  are  likely  to  le^irn,  if  not  made  voters,  during  the  whole  of  their 
life. 

The  possession  of  the  suffrage,  too,  would  lead  the  people,  not  only  to 
study  ^o/;f?>(7?  matters,  but  to  seek  fur  knowledge  lyran-n/Zv.  You'sel- 
riom  iind  slaves  make  much  improvemoment  either  in  knowledge  or  in 
virtue,  30  long  as  they  continue  slaves.  But  when  they  e/capc  from 
slavery,  they  make  improvement  rapidly.  Thev  tit  themselves  for  the 
duties  of  freedom  far  more  vapidly  when  they  aVe/ivp,  than  they  could 


ever  do  while  in  a  state  of  !:larr.iy.  And  so  with  respect  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  you  want  them  to  understand  political 
matters,  make  them  voters.  If  you  want  them  to  gain  the  intelligence  of 
manhood  generally,  treat  them  like  men.  Give  them  a  fair  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  they  will 
then  devehpe  their  faculties.  Give  them  something  to  do,  and  see,  if,  by 
the  endeavonr  to  do  it,  they  do  not  gain  the  power  to  do  it  well.  Men 
learn  to  do  things  well  by  tn/inrj  to  do  them.  Men  learn  to  do  things 
well  by  long  continued  practice.  But  as  I  have  said  before,  so  say  I 
again,  that  if  none  are  to  have  the  suftVage  but  those  who  know  how  f  o 
use  it  well,  and  who  are  disposed  to  use  it  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
we  ought  to  take  it  away  from  many  of  those  who  have  it  at  present. 
Bj- giving  the  suffrage  to  a /fw,  and  those  few,  parties  who  are  denied 
the  liberty  of  using  it  according  to  their  own  will  and  judgment,  you 
secure  the  most  ignorant,  inhuman,  and  base  set  of  electors  imaginable. 
lOven  the  use  of  the  suffrage  does  not  improve  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  have  it  under  present  arrangements.  Were  the  use 
of  the  suffrage  granted  to  the  people  at  large,  without  unjust,  irrational, 
and  injurious  limitations,  it  would  lead  to  the  illumination  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperty  of 
the  country. 

To  C.  J. — I  cannot  read  C.  J's  letter  without  great  diffieultj',  and  I 
positively  cannot  afford  to  spend  time  in  spelling  out  long  ill-written 
letters.  Besides,  f  see  nothing  of  any  worth  in  the  little  I  have  read. 
If  his  letter  had  been  a  short  one,  I  should  have  contrived,  very  Hkely, 
to  get  through  it ;  and  long  as  it  is,  if  I  had  found ,  it  a  good  one,  I 
should  probably  have  contrived  to  get  through  it.  But  to  plod-through 
a  long  and  ill-written  letter,  when  one  can  see  in  it  neither  truth  nor 
beauty,  neither  wit  nor  power,  neither  revelation  of  truth  nor  exposure 
of  error,  is  more  than  anyone  has  a  right  to  expect.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  can  make  out  a  badly  written  letter  much  better  than  myself.  *I 
have  read  as  many  letters  as  most  people.  I  have  regularly  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  and  frequently  from  thirty  to  forty  letters  a  day  ;  and  I  have 
never  j'et  failed  to  make  out  sufficient  of  any  letter  to  enable  me  to 
judge  of  its  worth  and  character.  Whenever  I  have  found  out  by  read- 
ing a  portion  of  an  ill-written  letter,  that  it  was  good  for  anything,  I 
have  contrived  to  make  out  the  remainder.  I  could  make  out  C.  J'a 
very  likely,  if  I  were  to  try.  I  shoidd  have  made  it  out,  very  probably, 
if  1  had  found,  on  the  tirst  lialf  page,  any  encouragement  to  do  my 
best.  But  I  did  not.  So  I  have  thrown  it  amongst  the  waste  paper. 
It  will  go  to  the  tire,  very  likely,  and  C.  .1.  can  exercise  liimself  in  im- 
proving his  hand-writing,  and  in  employing  his  pen  on  something 
worthy  of  regard. 

To  D.  Y.  S. — I  think  I  have  already  explained  what  I  mean  by  say- 
ing that  man  is  rewarded  or  punished  botli  in  this  life  and  in  the  life 
to  come.  All  who  live  hereafter  will  have  suffering  or  enjoyment  accord- 
ing to  their  character  and  doings,  both  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 
And  those  who  do  not  live  hereafter , — those  who,  according  to  the 
language  of  Scripture,  die,  or  perish,  or  are  destroyed,  will,  in  being 
destroyed,  receive  the  reward  of  their  evil  doings.  Their  death  or  de- 
struction will  be  tlieir  reward. 

To  E.  C. — I  shall  do  the  Church  full  justice,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  as  soon  as  I  have  opportunity.  I  have  not  spared  it  in  my  'Lecturer 
on  the  Chnrch  of  Enc/laiid  Praj/er  Book ; '  and  I  never  shall  spare  it. 
It  is  a  huge  corruption.  It  is  an  infamous  piece  of  jobbery.  It  is  like 
its  parent.  Aristocracy,  an  heartless,  an  inhuman,  and  a  godless  piece 
of  enginery.  But  itVv  ill  take  more  time  and  labour  to  annihilate  it 
than  E.  C'  appears  to  imagine.  Neither  Aristocracy,  Priestcraft,  nor 
Kingcraft  will  die  of  easy  blows.  Nor  will  they  die  even  of  hard 
blows  dealt  out  sparingly.  If  we  wish  to  annihilate  these  monstrous 
evils',  we  must  strike  hard,  strike  often,  anil  strike  all. 

I  am  obliged  to  J.  W.  R.  for  his  communication.  He  will  find  it  in 
The  People. 

To.  X.  Y. — Those  who  say  that  the  Suffrage  should  not  be  given  to 
people  who  are  not  ([ualified  to  use  it  ^BeJ^,  should  petition  Govern- 
ment to  take  it  from  three  out  of  four  of  those  who  at  present  have  it. 
The  people  who  at  present  have  the  Suffrage,  are,  in  general,  the  least 
tiiistworthy  people  in  the  kingdom. 

To.  .1.  C— I  have  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Fifth  of  November,  and 
marked  certain  passages  for  exposure  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
put  my  thoughts  on  paper.     Have  patience. 

Printed  by  .T.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  bis  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Kow,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers. 
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WESLEYAN  METHODISM  AND  REPUBLICANISM. 


Bolton,  October  15th,  1S48. 

HoKorsEO  Sib. — I  hope  and  trust  you  will  kindly  pardon  me  for  troubling 
you  with  the  following  questions.  Ist.  Can  a  man,  holding  Eepublican  opini- 
ons, consistently  with  his  duty  to  his  views,  and  with  his  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Kepnblic  in  England,  become  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists ^  Or,  in  plainer  terms,  have  the  rules  and  government  of  the  said  body, 
a  tendency  to  favour  and  uphold  Monarchy  1  2nd.  Is  any  part  of  that  debt, 
called  National,  which  was  contracted  to  put  down  liberty  in  France,  owing  to 
the  Weslejan  Methodists  1  3rd.  And  if  so,  on  what  principle  of  Christianity 
did  either  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  or  any  other  professing  Christians,  lend 
money  for  such  a  bloody  purpose  ?  By  answering  the  above  in  the  People,  you 
will  greatly  oblige,  Your's  respectfully,  William  Johxson,  a  Bolton  Eepublican. 

Answer  to  question  First.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  common  rules 
of  the  Wesleyan  body  have  anything  to  do  with  Monarchy,  Aristocracy. 
or  Republicanism,  So  far  as  the  common  rules  of  membership  are 
concerned,  I  believe  a  man  holding  Republican  opinions,  and  wishing 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in  England,  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Wesieyan  bodv.  According  to  the  rules,  all  that  is 
required  of  a  man,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  membership  in  the  Metho- 
dist body,  is,  first,  '  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  showing 
itself  by  attending'  what  are  called  '  the  means  of  grace,  &c.'  Second- 
ly, '  the  payment  of  a  penny  a  week,  and.  a  shilling  a  quarter  or  upwards, 
towards  the  support  of  the  preachers,' 

At  the  same  time,  the  Methodist  preachers,  as  well  as  many  in- 
fluential laymen,  are  opposed  to  Republicanism,  and  would  set  them- 
selves against  the  admission  of  any  notorious  or  incurable  advocate  of 
Republicanism.  The  Methodist  preachers,  as  a  bodi/,  are  friendly  to 
Monarchy.  Nay  more,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  friendly  to  no 
slight  measure  of  despotism.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  liberty  in  all 
its  forms.  They  seem  to  be  aware,  that  if  political  liberty  prevail, 
religious  liberty  will  prevail, — that  in  order  to  keep  up  ecclesiastical  or 
priestly  tyranny,  they  must  keep  up  a  tolerable  amount  of  cifil  and 
political  tyranny.  The  Methodist  preachers  therefore,  as  a  body,  are 
unfriendly  to  civil  and  political  liberty.  They  wish,  of  course,  to  have 
liberty  for  themselves,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  liberty  for  their  mem- 
bers. They  wish  all,  for  instance,  to  have  liberty  to  join  the  Metho- 
dist body,  and  to  help  the  Methodist  cause.  But  they  have  no  desire 
that  the  people  should  have  full  political  and  civil  liberty.  Hence 
they  generally  ally  themselves  with  Tories  or  Torified  Whigs.  The 
Methodist  preachers'  newspaper,  '  The  Watchman,'  is  quite  conserva- 
tive. It  denounces  Republicanism  as  wild,  extravagant,  and  dangerous. 
It  frowns  on  all  radicals.  It  sets  itself  against  all  attempts  to  secure 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  their  natural  and  civil  rights.  It  not  only 
takes  no  part  in  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland,  but  sides  with  the  tyrants  and  oppressors.  A  Republican 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  enjoy  his  opinions, — a  Republican  who  wishes 
to  be  free  to  hold  and  advocate  his  opinions, — a  Republican,  who  in- 
tends to  employ  his  powers  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Republican 
principles  and  the  establishment  of  a  Republican  government  in  Eng- 
land, would  never  find  himself  at  home  in  the  Jlethodistbody.  True, 
he  would  find  many  among  the  members  friendly  to  Republican 
principles.  He  would  find  the  great  majority  of  the  poorer  mem- 
bers inclined  to  Republicanism.     But  he  would  find  very  little  sym- 


pathy among  the  richer  and  more  influential  members.  And  he  would 
frequently  find  the  poorer  members  afraid  to  avova  their  opinions,  lest 
they  should  be  turned  out  of  society,  or  dismissed  from  their  situations 
under  Methodist  masters  or  overlookers. 

Still  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  a  man,  holding  Republican  opinions, 
and  longing  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Republican  government  in 
England,  from  joining  the  Jlethodist  society  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  his  country  and  his  kind,  if  he  joins  it  with  the  determination  to 
speak  and  act  like  a  man  ;  to  avow  and  advocate  his  principles  boldly,  and 
to  submit  to  expulsion  rather  than  submit  to  be  silenced.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  ri(^«  to  prevent  him  from  joining.  And  if  there  be  anything 
in  the  preachers  or  the  influential  members  to  render  his  union  with 
the  body  unpleasant, — if  there  be  anything  in  the  preachers  or  in  the 
influential  members  of  the  body,  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main in  the  society  unless  he  will  basely  consent  to  conceal  his  opin- 
ions, he  has  only  to  leave,  and  to  begin  his  course  afresh. 

My  correspondent  asks,  '  if  the  rules  and  government  of  the  Metho- 
dist body,  have  a  tendencv  to  favour  and  uphold  Monarchy  ? '  I 
cannot  say  that  the  rules  have  a  tendency  to  favour  and  uphold 
Monarchy  ;  but  that  i\\e  governiiient  of  the  body,  or  the  governing  party 
in  the  body,  favour  Monarchy  and  oppose  Republicanism,  is  certain. 

I  have  just  looked  over  the  rules  again,  as  published  in  Wesley's 
works,  Conference  edition  of  1810,  and  there  is  nothing,  I  find, 
about  either  Monarchy  or  Republicanism.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  proper  to  state,  that  the  ruling  party  amongst  the  Methodists 
pay  very  little  regard  to  the  rules,  except  so  far  as  they  happen  to 
suit  their  views,  or  to  answer  their  purposes.  If  a  rule  happen  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  power  or  interest,  they  trample  it  under 
foot  without  hesitation.  They  do  not  formally  abolish  it,  for  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  their  members  by  seeming  to  despise  the  authority 
of  Wesley  ;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  its  spirit  and  intention. 

Answer  to  question  Second, — I  am  not  aware  that  any  part  of 
the  debt  called  National  is  owing  to  the  Methodist  body ;  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  portions  are  owing  to  individual  members  and 
ministers  of  the  body. 

But  my  friend  ought  to  know,  that  men  may  have  shares  in  what 
is  called  the  National  Debt,  or  rather,  a  share  in  what  is  called 
Government  Stock,  without  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
original  contracting  of  the  debt,  or,  in  other  words,  without  having 
lent  any  money  directly  or  originally  to  the  Government,  It  is  with 
the  National  Debt  as  it  is  with  Railway  Stock.  A  company  of  men 
propose  to  form  a  railway.  They  publish  a  prospectus,  explaining 
their  plan.  They  state  the  probable  cost.  Suppose  the  probable  cost 
to  be  a  million  of  pounds  ;  they  divide  the  sum  into  shares  of  ten  or 
twenty  or  a  hundred  pounds  each.  They  then  print  a  lot  of  small 
bits  of  paper,  called  Saip,  and  call  on  the  public  to  join  them.  Sup- 
pose you  wish  to  join  them,  you  apply  for  a  share,  and  on  paying 
your  money,  they  give  you  a  piece  of  scrip  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  you  have  paid  your  money,  and  that  you  are  entitled,  should  the 
railway  ever  be  formed,  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  if  there  should  be 
any  profits.  This  scrip,  or  promissory  note  of  a  share  in  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  railway,  you  may  sell  to  another  party,  ^  This 
other  party  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  formation  of 
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the  railway,  yet  now,  having  bought  your  share,  he  is  a  holder  of 
railway  sfod:  Just  so  with  the  Government  and  Fundholders.  The 
Government  proposed,  not  to  form  a  railway,  but  to  go  to  ivar 
against  the  French.  They  wanted  money,  and  printed  a  quantity  of 
scrip.  The  scrip  was  offered  for  sale.  Every  one  who  purchased  a 
quantity  of  this  scrip  was  entitled,  according  to  laip,  to  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  or  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  taxes.  A 
railway  will  often  bring  something  in  ;  a  war  will  seldom  do  any 
such  thing.  But  though  a  Government  may  not  be  able  to  get  anything 
by  a  war,  they  may  still  be  able  to  make  the  people  pay  the  expense. 
1  will  suppose  that  the  Government  issues  scrip  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millions.  I  will  suppose  that  each  piece  of  scrip  represents  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  entitles  the  man  who  happens  to  hold  it,  to  itiiereit 
on  that  sura.  You  buy  this  scrip  ;  you  give  one  hundred  pounds 
for  it,  or  perhaps  only  fifty  or  sixty :  for  Government  scrip  has  at 
times  been  sold  for  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  hundred.  In  buying  this 
scrip,  when  first  issued  by  the  Government,  you  are,  in  fact,  lending 
the  Government  the  amount  which  you  give  for  the  scrip.  And 
Government,  by  giving  you  the  scrip,  engages  to  pay  you  interest  on  the 
amount  mentioned  in  the  scrip.  Now  the  persons  who  buy  this  scrip  in 
the  first  instance,  are  the  parties  who  lend  the  money  to  Government. 
But  those  parties  who  buy  the  scrip  in  ihs  fint  instance,  may  after- 
wards sell  it  to  others.  The  people  who  buy  the  scrip  at  second  hand 
do  not  exactly  or  literally  lend  money  to  the  Government  ;  they  only 
buy  the  right  or  claim  of  those  parties  who  first  lent  the  money. 
But  they  of  course  become  parties  to  the  loan. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  principal  part  of  the  Government 
scrip  was  issued ;  and  one-half,  two-thirds,  three-fouthg,  perhaps 
seven-eights  of  the  parties  who  hold  Government  scrip  at  present,  are 
persons  who  have  purchased  it  at  second,  or  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth, 
or  seventh,  or  seventieth  hand.  Very  few  of  them  are  parties  who 
purchased  the  scrip  at  first  hand,  and  lent  their  money  directly  to  the 
Government. 

Men  of  all  parties  hold  this  Government  scrip.  Methodists,  Cal- 
vinists.  Baptists,  and  perhaps  even  Quakers  hold  scrip  of  this 
description.  Any  man  that  pleases,  may  hold  this  scrip  ;  and  any 
man  that  has  it,  may  sell  it  to  any  other  man  that  is  disposed  to  buy 
it.  It  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  because  individuals  who  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  body,  are  at  present  holders  of  Govern- 
ment scrip,  entitling  them  to  a  portion  of  the  yearly  taxes,  those 
Methodists  had  anything  to  do  with  the  lending  of  the  money  to  the 
Government  originally.  They  of  course  become  parties  to  the  con- 
tracting of  the  debt  afierivarda,  and  they  are,  to  some  extent,  answer- 
able for  the  wickedness  of  those  who  contracted  the  debt,  and  of  those 
who  originally,  by  lending  the  money,  or  giving  their  money  for  scrip, 
enabled  the  Government  to  contract  it.  Because  if  no  one  would 
have  bought  the  scrip  at  second  hand,  those  who  bought  it  at  first 
hand,  would  never  have  been  able  to  make  much  of  it.  If  no  one 
would  buy  Government  scrip  now,  the  price  of  the  scrip  would 
rapidly  go  down  ;  and  those  who  have  been  so  foolish  or  unjust  as  to 
purchase  scrip  in  past  times,  would  be  made  to  suffer  for  their  folly 
and  injustice. 

You  ask,  '  On  what  principle  of  Christianity  did  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  or  any  other  professing  Christians,  lend  money  for  such  a 
bloody  purpose  as  the  French  Wars,'  &c.  ?  1  answer,  I  know  no 
principle  of  Christianity  on  which  men  could  lend  money  for  such  a 
bloody  and  inhuman  purpose  as  that  of  suppressing  the  liberties  of 
Prance,  and  warring  with  the  interests  of  the  worid.  The  men  that 
lend  money  to  the  Government,  lend  it,  not  on  a  Christian  principle, 
but  on  the  selfish  principle  of  getting  money  where  they  can,  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  others.  If  no  body  would  have  bought  the 
Government  scrip  at  first,  the  Government  would  have  been  oblioed  to 
give  up  their  project  of  war  with  France.  The  men,  therefore,  that 
lent  the  tyrants  money  in  the  first  instance,  were  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
tyrants  themselves.  And  the  men  who  bought  the  scrip  afterwards,  were 
not  quite  innocent.  In  buying  Government  scrip,  they  acted  as  if  they 


considered  the  National  Debt  a  just  and  lawful  debt, — as  if  they  con- 
sidered that  the  Government  had  a  right  to  make  the  people  pay  for 
their  wicked  and  unnatural  wars. 

The  sum  that  has  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  scrip-holders  as 
interest  on  the  money  paid  to  the  Government  for  the  scrip,  amounts 
to  about  ihirti/  millions  a  year,  I  suppose.  The  National  Debt  is 
about  eiijht  hundred  millions.  The  interest  at  five  per  cent,  would 
he  forty  millions.  The  Government  however,  do  not  pay  five  per 
cent,  for  the  whole.  Suppose  they  pay  four  per  cent.,  the  interest 
will  then  be  thirty-two  millions  a  year. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  Government  never  made  anything  by 
the  war.  If  they  had  spent  the  money  they  borrowed  in  making  rail- 
ways, or  in  cultivating  waste  lands,  or  in  establishing  useful  and  suc- 
cessful manufactures,  they  then,  of  course,  might  have  made  as  much 
money  as  they  spent,  perhaps  more,  and  in  time  have  paid  off  the 
debt.  Or  they  might,  at  least,  have  made  as  much  money  from  year 
to  year,  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
But  as  they  spent  the  money  in  war, — as  they  blew  it  away  in  powder, 
or  wasted  it  in  feeding  and  clothing  and  arming  a  lot  of  useless  and 
mischievous  men,  they  got  nothing  in  return.  They  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  they 
had  borrowed,  to  take  the  money  from  the  people.  They  did  this  by 
laying  taxes  on  the  things  which  the  people  purchased.  The  people, 
for  instance,  purchased  salt.  They  gave  about  a  half-penny  or  a 
farthing  a  pound  for  it.  The  Government  laid  a  tax  on  the  salt  of 
twopence  or  threepence  in  the  pound  ;  that  is,  they  obliged  the  salt 
makers  to  pay  them  twopence  or  threepence  a  pound  for  all  the  salt 
that  they  made,  before  they  would  allow  them  to  sell  it.  When  the 
salt  maker  had  paid  twopence  or  threepence  a  pound  on  all  the  salt  he 
made,  he  was  obliged  of  course  to  charge  twopence  or  threepence  a 
pound,  or  perhaps  threepence  or  fourpence  a  pound  more  for  his  salt 
than  he  had  been  used  to  do.  And  the  people  who  loug/it  the  salt, 
were  obliged  in  this  way  to  pay  back  to  the  salt  manufacturer  the 
money  which  he  had  paid  to  the  Government.  Again,  people  wanted 
bricks  ;  they  could  not  have  houses  in  many  parts  without  bricks. 
The  Government  knew  this,  and  accordingly  sent  to  the  brick  makers 
and  told  them  that  they  must  pay  a  certain  sum  for  every  thousand 
that  they  made  ;  and  they  compelled  the  brick  makers  to  pay  that  sum 
before  they  would  allow  them  to  sell  their  bricks.  The  brick  makers 
were  obliged,  of  course,  to  lay  an  extra  price  on  their  bricks,  and  thus 
compel  the  people  who  bought  them  to  pay  them  hack  the  sura  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Government.  In  this  way  the 
Government  obtained  suflficient  money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  sums 
they  had  borrowed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  sufficient  money  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  parties  who  held  their  scrip,  the  yearly  amount  of 
money  to  which  the  scrip  entitled  them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Government  still  raise  money  to  pay  the  interest  on  what  is  called  the 
National  Debt. 

As  I  said,  the  money  which  they  spent  in  war,  brought  them 
nothing  in.  The  war  was  a  complete  loss.  The  money  spent  in  it 
was  absolutely  wasted.  It  was  wont  than  wasted.  So  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  which  they  borrowed, 
they  continue  to  tax  a  number  of  articles  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Now  I  say  that  every  one,  in  lending  mone}' to  the  Government  origi- 
nally, and  every  one  in  buying  Government  scrip  at  present,  is  charge- 
able with  a  portion  of  the  folly,  and  a  portion  of  the  guilt,  of  the  heart- 
less and  inhuman  Government  that  contracted  the  debt. 

But  let  me  remark,  that  all  who  unnecessarily  pay  taxes,  are  equally 
chargeable  with  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  our  tyrant  rulers.  If  the 
people  were  to  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  Government  would  be  un- 
able to  pay  the  scrip-holders  any  interest.  The  Government  would,  in 
consequence,  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  places,  or  proclaim  themselves 
bankrupt.  I  say  all  who  unnecessarily  pay  taxes,  and  thus  supply 
funds  for  the  payment  of  Government  scrip-holders,  are  chargeable, 
to  some  extent,  with  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  pur  tyrant  rulers. 
And  many  do  pay  taxes  unnecessarily.     All  who  drink  intoxicating 
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drinks  pay  taxes  unnecessarily.  All  who  use  tobacco  and  snuff  pay 
taxes  unnecessarily.  Intoxicating  drink?,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  tea  are 
all  useless  articles.  They  are  »7»;'«rr'otM  articles.  They  all  tend  to  in- 
jure people's  health.  They  all  tend  to  injure  the  nerves  and  enfeeble 
the  minds  of  those  who  use  them.  People  could  not  only  do  with- 
out them,  but  do  better  without  them  than  with  them.  The  people 
therefore  who  buy  them,  give  so  much  money  to  the  Government  un- 
necessarily. The  people  who  buy  tobacco  and  snufF,  give  the  Govern- 
ment about  five  millions  a  year.  The  people  who  buy  intoxicating 
drinks,  give  tiie  Government  from  thirteen  io  fourteen  millions  a  year. 
The  people  who  buy  tea,  give  the  Government  between  five  and  six 
millions  a  year.  Now  the  people  who  buy  those  useless  and  mis- 
chievous things,  enable  the  Government  to  pay  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt. 

II  mention  this  just  to  show  my  friend  William  Johnson,  that  men 
Bometimes  become  partakers  of  other  men's  crimes,  without  knowing 
it ;  that  men  may  aid  people  in  doing  evil  deeds,  without  suspecting  it. 
All  who  wish  to  show  their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  our 
rulers  in  contracting  the  National  Debt,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  all  who 
wish  to  have  that  iniquitous  debt  speedily  cancelled,  and  the  people 
A  at  large  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  interest  on  that  debt, 
should  give  up  buying  every  thing  that  is  taxed,  provided  they  can 
do  well  without  it.  And  especially  should  they  give  up  every  thing 
that  is  taxed  which  they  can  do  better  without  than  with.  And  as  I 
have  Said,  people  could  do  far  better  without  ale  and  spirits,  snuff  and 
tobacco,  lea  and  coffee,  than  with  them.  In  purchasing  these  things, 
they  not  only  give  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  Government,  and  give 
a  great  deal  for  the  articles  themselves,  but  do  themselves  very  serious 
injury. 

LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 


Bloomingdale,  Illinois,  August  29,  lSi7. 

Mt  Deak  Sisters, — After  answering  your  letter  of  the  Sill,  I  received  one 
dated  the  14  th,  enclosing  cue  from  father. 

In  regard  to  the  Statistics  which  father  wants,  I  will  answer  tlm  as  well  as 
1  can.  He  asks  about  wheat  by  the  quarter  at  Chicago.  It  ia  all  sold  by  the 
bushel,  of  sixty  pounds,  sometimes  at  fifty  cents ;  sometimes  at  from  ninety 
cents  to  one  dollar  :  but  generally  at  from  seventy  to  eighty  cents.  And  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  is  from  eight  to  eleven  cents.  He  wants  to 
know  what  it  can  be  delivered  in  Liverpool  for.  I  do  not  know  ;  for  I  do  not 
know  what  the  freight  is  from  Buftalo  to  Liverpool.  In  the  large  flour  mills 
in  Oswego,  and  other  large  millering  places,  Rochester  excepted,  from  four 
bushels  and  thirty  pounds  to  four  bushels  and  forty-five  pounds,  will  make  a 
barrel  of  flour.  Kocheater  cannot  grind  the  Western  wheat.  Tliey  grind  the 
Genesee  wheat  altogether.  Corn  can  be  got  in  Chicago  for  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents  a  bushel.  It  then  wants  kiln  drying  before  it  can  be  shipped.  Pork 
can  be  bought  in  the  hog  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  hundred  weight. 
Butchered  beef  can  be  bought  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred  weight. 
If  you  butcher  them  you  have  the  hide  and  tallow  in.  But  you  can  no  more 
depend  on  present  prices  here  than  you  can  in  England.  If  you  calculate  on 
buying  provisions  here,  you  can  send  on  goods  or  money,  which  you  think 
best.  I  think  money  is  best  to  start  with.  You  must  appoint  an  agent 
whom  you  can  confide  in,  as  you  cannot  find  any  body  who  will  attend  to  it 
for  nothing  in  this  country.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Sjiiih. 


Orangeville,  Illinois,  December  12iJi,  1847. 

DsA»  Father  and  Mother, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  October, 
on  the  5th  of  this  month,  which  was  a  welcome  messenger.  I  answered  your 
last  letter  as  well  as  I  could,  and  sent  it  to  Mary  to  forward  to  you. 

I  am  living  seven  miles  west  of  Bloomingdale,  with  a  man  named  Myron 
Smith.     My  health  has  been  first-rate  this  season. 

You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  of  Wisconsin, — the  observations  I  made, 
and  the  entertainments  I  met  with  there.  I  went  from  Chicago  to  Jlilwaukie 
in  a  steam-boat,  which  took  about  twelve  hours,  as  wa  had  to  stop  at  the  in- 
termediate ports  of  Liltlefort,  Southport,  aud  Kacine.  Littlefort  I  did  not 
see,  only  from  the  boat,  as  we  did  not  stop  long  enough  to  allow  passengers  to 
go  on  shore.  Southport  is  a  smart,  little  flourishing  place :  we  staid  there  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Eaciae  is  about  the  size  of  Southport,  but  better  calculated 
for  a  lake  port,  as  it  is  a  river  navigable  for  vessels,  except  at  the  mouth.  The 
lake  and  the  river  form  a  deep  valley,  and  make  a  short  turn  to  the  south 
a  short  distance  from  the  mouth ;  so  that  vessels  could  lay  secure  from  storms. 
W«  Staid  ftnd  took  on  6,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  Eacine,  which  gave  me  time  to 


make  the  above  observations.  Milwaukie  is  the  next  town  to  Chicago  in  size 
and  business,  on  the  upper  lake  ;  but  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to  go 
there.  The  taxes  are  so  high  ;  there  are  so  many  city  improvements  necessary 
to  be  done.  There  is  a  river  here  also,  like  the  Racine  river,  good  for  milling 
purposes.  It  follows  along  north  about  three  to  five  miles  from  the  lake,  until 
it  gets  to  AVestbend,  twenty  five  to  thirty  miles  from  Milwaukie,  and  then 
goes  oflT  into  the  country,  west.  The  country  from  Milwaukie  to  Sheloj'gan  is 
all  timber.  I  went  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  Sheloygan,  from  Milwaukie 
on  foot  It  is  timbered  with  beach  and  maple  principally,  and  I  understand  it 
is  all  timber  for  forty  miles  back  from  the  lake.  As  far  as  my  observations  go, 
I  should  advise  any  person,  coming  from  England  to  the  west  to  faria,  to 
choose  Illinois.  Our  canal  joining  the  lakes  and  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
is  almost  fimshed  ;  and  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Galena  is  commenced  :  the 
canal  will  be  in  operation  next  season. 

You  send  for  information,  with  regard  to  a  Mr.  Crampton  and  a  Jlr.  Nichol- 
son who  are  about  emigrating.  Mr.  Nicholson  would  get  his  dollar  or  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  day,  aud  board,  to  work  at  his  trade ;  if  he  comes,  he  should 
bring  his  tools  with  him.  Tools  are  high  here ;  and  I  think  he  could  bring 
them  without  paying  duty,  by  making  aflidavit  they  are  for  his  own  use.  1 
think  loO  acres  of  land  are  sufficient  for  the  two.  I  think  land  can  be  got  at 
government  price,  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  govern- 
ment land  the  cheapest  for  them,  as  Mr.  C.  can  build  their  house  himself. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  that  Mr.  C.  can  build  their  house, 
but  we  live  in  wooden  houses.  I  will  give  you  a  bill  of  what  it  costs  to  build 
a  house  large  enough  for  the  two  families.  I  would  not  advise  them  to  build 
more  than  one  house  at  first,  with  their  capital.  A  house  IS  feet  by  26,  will 
take  for  flooring  1,000  feet,  fifteen  dollars  a  thousand  ;  studs,  800  feet,  eight 
dollars  per  thousand.  Siding,  1,200  feet,  twelve  dollars  per  thousand.  Kaflers 
and  joists,  1,100  feet,  eight  dollars  per  thousand.  Koof  boards  and  sheeting, 
2,000,  seven  dollars  per  thousand.  Shingles,  4,50n,  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
thousand.  Nails  are  six  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.  They  are  cut  ly 
machinery,  not  wrought.  So  that  with  an  out  lay  of  one  hundred  dollars,  they 
can  have  a  house  large  enough  for  both  families.  In  my  bill  I  have  left  out 
studs  for  paititions,  and  lumber  for  stairs  and  door  and  window  casings,  which 
will  be  twenty  dollars  more.  The  following  will  be  dressed,  ready  to  lay,  at 
the  price  given.  The  lathing  and  plastering  will  be  extra  also.  Lath  costs 
twenty  shillings,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  thousand,  which  will  lay  500  feet. 
Lime  thirty  seven  and  a  half  cents  a  barrel.  So  that  will  not  be  a  great  ex- 
pense. I  would  not  advise  them  to  bring  any  household  furniture  if  they  can 
sell  it  for  anything  near  what  it  is  worth,  and  nothing,  any  how,  that  they  can- 
not pack  away  without  much  trouble.  They  may  bring  all  the  clothes  they 
have  a  mind  to,  as  they  are  dear  in  this  country.  I  wish  I  was  in  Eugland  to 
buy  myself  cloth  for  a  Sunday  coat,  as  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  fine  broad  cloth 
coat  here.  Such  a  one  as  I  brought  with  me,  would  cost  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  here. 

The  house  I  recommend  will  make  a  convenient  house  for  one  family.  If 
Mr.  N.  comes  to  Illinois,  he  can  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  him  all  the  assis- 
tance I  can.  I  think  he  should  come  by  wav  of  New  York.  He  should  come 
as  soon  as  the  north  river  is  open  and  navigation  on  the  lakes  commences, 
which  will  be  about  the  last  of  April.  The  cost,  after  navigation  opens  from 
New  York,  will  be  light.  I  do  not  know  how  much  ;  but  I  believe  from  Al- 
bany to  Buffalo  b.v  canal,  is  about  five  dollars,  with  your  board  found  you. 
From  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  two  to  four  dollars,  and  board  yourself.  When  you 
get  to  Buffalo  book  yourself  on  board,  and  be  sure  not  to  pay  the  runners,  as 
the  boats  will  not  acknowledge  money  paid  to  the  runners.  Then  if  Mr.  N. 
comes  to  see  me,  he  must  come  out  on  the  Elgin  road  to  Bloomingdale,  and 
enquire  at  the  store  ot  N.  C.  k  E.  0.  Hill,  at  Meacham's  Grove,  twenty  four 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  best  way  for  him,  is,  to  enquire  at  the  different  tav- 
erns in  Chicago.  If  there  is  any  team  from  Bloomingdale  or  Elgin  he  can  ride 
out  with  them  if  he  chooses.  But  tell  him  not  to  be  persuaded  to  buy  a  farm 
until  he  sees  me,  as  I  will  be  on  the  look  out  for  a  chance  for  them. 

The  morals  of  the  people  here,  I  think,  are  better  than  in  England,  but  1 
think  it  is  owing  to  the  better  management  of  society,  brought  about  by  Con- 
gress making  provisions  for  common  schools,  giving  every  body  a  chance  to 
educate  their  children.  .    ,  » 

In  regard  to  stone  masons  in  the  country,  there  is  not  much  business,  but  1 
think  in  Chicago  he  might  probably  get  work.  If  he  could  lay  brick,  and 
plaster,  that  is,  spread  mortar  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  he  could  get  plenty 
of  work,  with  good  wages.  Hoping  you  are  all  well,  with  kind  regards  to  all  old 
acquaintances  and  friends,  I  must  conclude,  and 

I  remain  jour  affectionate  son, 

JosMH  Sjjimh. 


P.  S.  I  have  been  thinking  more  about  the  stone  mason  and  his  family.  1 
have  no  doubt  he  could  do  well  here.  Our  canal  is  almost  done,  and  on  the 
line  of  it,  there  is  anv  quantity  of  first-rate  stone,  and  they  arc  beginning  to 
use  it  in  Chicago.  And  on  Fox  river  they  use  the  river  stone  t«  build  with. 
If  he  can  lay  brick,  or  plaster,  he  can  get  twelve  to  fourteen  shillings,  York 
money,  per  day.  As  for  his  family  there  is  no  doubt  about  them  getting  wort, 
the  girls  in  particular.  ,        ,  .   ,      ,   ,    ,      ,  ,. 

In  the  other  part  of  my  letter  I  did  not  say  so  much  as  I  mteuded  dbout  the 
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two  gentlemen  whom  you  wrote  about.  I  told  you,  as  near  aa  I  could,  about 
the  house,  but  not  much  else.  You  enquire  about  land  fencing;  we  fence  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  way  I  like,  is  to  put  a  post  every  eight  feet,  and  then  buy 
pine  board  ten  feet  long,  and  nail  four  boards  on  these,  six  inches  wide,  and 
one  a  foot  wide.  In  (hat  way  fifty  posts  and  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber  will 
make  twenty  five  rods  of  fence.  The  lumber  will  cost  about  eight  or  nine  dol- 
lars.    The  pests  you  chop  and  split  yourself. 

In  regard  to  cattle,  they  must  suit  themselves  :  cows  are  worth  twelve  to 
twenty  dollars.  AVorkiug  cattle  forty  to  sixty  dollars  a  yoke.  Two  yoke  will 
be  all  they  will  require  to  break  their  laud  up  with,  and  only  one  afterwards. 
I  should  advise  them  to  come  as  near  together  as  they  can  make  it  convenient, 
as  Mr.  C.  can  manage  the  land  business  the  first  year,  and  Mr.  N.  can  work  at 
his  trade.    Hoping  soon  to  see  some  of  you  here.  J.  S. 

Bloomingdale,  Illinois,  August  ISth,  ISiS. 

Deak  Fatheb, — I  received  your  letter,  dated  July  13th,  yesterday,  and  the 
one  you  sent  by  the  men  who  were  going  to  Thomas  Hunt,  two  weeks  ago. 

If  I  have  my  health  six  weeks  longer,  I  shall  have  money  enough  due  to  me 
to  deed  120  acres  of  land,  which  1  intend  to  deed ;  so  that  you  must  wait  until 
I  can  earn  some  more  before  I  remit  you  any. 

As  regards  sending  for  any  thing,  I  don't  know  that  I  want  any  thing,  other 
than  to  see  you  and  all  the  family  in  Illinois,  just  as  soon  as  you  can  get  here. 
But  if  you  don't  come,  I  wish  you  could  send  by  William,  '  The  decline  and 
fall  of  the  English  system  of  Finance,  by  Paine.' 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  William  this  fall ;  but  I  think  he  had  better  wait  until 
February,  as  he  cannot  come  up  the  lakes  so  late  as  he  will  be ;  and  work  in 
New  York  is  bad  I  suppose.  Chicago  is  as  good  a  place  as  I  know  of.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  be  will  get  work. 

My  health  has  been  good  this  summer.  Crops  are  all  in  good  condition  this 
season.  When  I  write  again  to  Mary  I  will  send  a  letter  to  you  with  more 
particulars. 

In  regard  to  William,  I  think  he  can  do  better  in  Chicago  than  in  New 
York.  He  had  better  be  a  farmer  than  a  mechanic.  But  he  must  decide  for 
himself  when  he  gets  here. 

1  remain  your  affectionate  son, 

Joseph  Smith. 


Chicago,  December  2Uh,  1848. 

Dear  PAtHER  and  Mother.— I  received  your  letter  of  October  1st,  and 
hasten  to  answer  it. 

With  regard  to  William,  I  am  glad  he  is  staying  till  spring,  as  there  will  be 
a  better  chance  for  him  to  get  into  business. 

With  regard  to  the  land,  I  have  deeded  myself  160  acres,  and  paid  for  it. 
It  is  14  miles  from  Peru,  on  the  Illinois  River.  The  same  distance  from  the 
canal,  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  River.  The  land  is  most  like  that  which 
lies  between  the  town  and  the  Hungerhill  Gardens  at  Nottingham,  of  any  I 
can  think  of,  only  there  is  no  fence  on  it. 

I  am  to  work  now  in  Chicago,  for  ten  dollars  per  month ;  but  how  long  I 
shall  stay  at  my  place  I  cannot  tell.  AVhen  aplace  does  not  suit  me  I  leave  it, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  getting  another. 

It  is  true  that  a  farm  without  a  house  is  not  of  much  use  ;  but  I  shall  not 
build  myself  one,  as  long  as  I  am  single,  unless  you  or  some  of  the  girls  come 
out  here  to  live  with  me.  In  that  case,  I  shall  build  one.  It  depends  how 
many  there  are  to  live  in  it,  what  the  cost  is. 

In  regard  to  sending  bed  clothing,  I  think  they  can  be  got  cheaper  in  Eng- 
land than  here  ;  but  we  don't  use  blankets  here  much.  Though  I  should  like 
some  very  much  if  I  was  going  to  house-keeping.  But  I  shall  not  do  that  as 
yet.  Though  it  is  possible  if  I  do  not  find  a  situation  to  suit  me,  between  this 
and  the  time  that  William  comes,  I  shall  make  my  calculation  to  go  on  to  my 
land ;  but  I  have  got  to  find  myself  a  wife,  before  I  can  do  that. 

You  say  that  you  have  never  been  able,  as  yet,  to  find  out  any  thing  by  me, 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  form  any  idea  about  the  convenience  of  Illinois.  I 
thought  I  had  given  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  Illinois.  It  is  a  prairie  country, 
interspersed  with  groves.  The  roads  are  all  plain  enough  ;  some  are  fenced 
out,  and  some  are  on  the  open  prairie.  I  went  to  Nockford,  on  Nock  River, 
last  week,  and  went  across  the  country  route,  but  had  not  the  least  trouble  to 
find  it.  All  I  had  to  do,  was  to  enquire  at  the  forks  of  the  roads,  which  to  take. 
Some  parts  of  the  road  were  considerably  muddy,  other  parts  were  good.  In 
a  wet  time,  the  roads  are  very  bad  ;  but  in  a  dry  time,  the  roads  are  first  rate. 
We  have  considerable  fruit  here.  Apples  are  brought  from  the  south  part  of 
the  state  ;  though  we  have  some  in  the  north  part  from  trees  that  were  planted 
by  the  first  settlers.  We  have  peaches  in  abundance.  I  bought  some  for  fifty 
cents  a  bushel ;  and  I  have  eaten  one  from  a  tree,  the  stone  of  which  I  planted 
since  I  came  to  Illinois.  We  have  wild  plums  and  gooseberries,  and  crab  ap- 
ples, tame  currants,  and  some  tame  gooseberries. 

If  William  has  any  money  to  spare,  let  him  lay  it  out  in  lace  edgings,  lace 
mits  and  gloves,  silk  stockings  and  silk  frame  work  purses,  as  I  think  he  can 
make  fifty  to  seventy  five  per  cent  on  them.  Be  sure  and  mark  the  cost  price 
on  them.     I  should  like  a  pair  or  two  of  shirts  and  drawers  for  winter. 

Chicago  has  about  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets  all 
run  parallel.    The  river  runs  through  it  and  branches  in  the  centre,  one  branch 


to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south.  Vessels  can  run  three  or  four  miles  up. 
The  canal  is  finished  to  Peru  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  boats  have  been  run- 
ning the  summer  past.  The  r.ailroad  is  commenced  to  Galena,  and  is  finished 
ten  miles  from  Chicago.  The  road  to  Orangeville  is  part  of  the  way  on  the 
open  prairie,  part  through  the  groves,  and  part  through  the  farms.  Illinois  is 
a  new  country.  Tsvelve  years  ago,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Indians;  but  I  can 
safely  say  there  is  more  business  done  in  Chicago  than  in  any  other  place  of  its 
size  in  the  world.  There  has  been  75,000  bushels  of  wheat  brought  into  Chicago 
in  a  week.  The  farmers  here  are  all,  more  or  less,  well  supplied  with  cattle, 
horses  and  farming  implements,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  are  pretty  comfortable 
to  live,  much  more  so  than  when  I  first  came  here. 

You  have  a  curious  idea  to  think  I  should  be  afraid  of  being  devoured  or 
stung  by  any  thing.  We  have  nothing  here  more  wild  than  the  prairie  wolf, 
and  they  don't  meddle  with  any  thing  larger  than  a  sheep. 

You  want  to  know  how  many  hungry  persons  I  have  seen  this  last  three 
months  %  Not  one.  If  I  had,  I  should  set  him  down  for  a  lazy,  idle,  good-for- 
nothing  cumber-ground.  No  man  need  go  hungry  in  Illinois.  Tell  them 
folks,  from  me,  who  have  returned,  that  they  had  better  stay  where  they  are, 
until  they  get  weaned,  then  they  may  come  to  Illinois,  and  they  will  not  go 
b.ick  then  and  tell  such  a  story. 

All  who  come  would  do  well  to  supply  themselves  well  with  wearing  apparel. 
I  have  got  the  cloth  made  up,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  every  thing  you 
sent  me.     ^^•iiA,\i'so\iC-xa^ii,' The  decline  and  fall  of  Finance.'     •     •    • 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Joseph  Smiib. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  FACTORY. 

Hunslet,  May  22nd,  1840. 

Mk.  Barker, — Sir, 

In  your  Peome  of  this  week  I  perceive  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  have  brought  into  question  the  truth  of  W.  Beaumont's  dimen- 
sions of  the  Laurence  factory,  by  the  river  Merrimack.  Seeing  that  they  wish 
you  to  investigate  the  matter,  it  appears  that  they  have  not  dealt  with  it  as  I 
have  ;  namely,  set  down  the  huge  mill,  and  some  other  things  named  in  that 
letter  from  Massachusetts,  as  huge  fictions,  and  W.  Beaumont  himself  as  a 
sort  of  Baron  Munchausen  in  another  line. 

In  addition  to  your  correspondent's  reasons  for  doubting,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  give  mine  for  utterly  disbelieving.  1700  feet  long  I  If  it  had 
been  1760,  we  should  have  had  exactly  one-third  of  a  lineal  mile — five  minutes 
walk  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour — the  length  of  Briggate,  '  I  calculate.' 
But  the  mill  has  breadth  as  well  as  length,  and  no  mistake ; — 300  feet  wide  I 
Now  land  should  not  be  scarce  where  such  monster  mills  are.  Any  one  who 
computes  the  extent  of  the  walls  will  find  that  they  inclose  for  the  ground 
floor  and  themselves  eleven  acres  and  three  roods,  within  a  trifle.  I  do  not  know 
the  size  of  Marshall's  mill,  Holbeck,  of  one  story,  and  that  is  a  celebrity  in  its 
way ;  and  so  is  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,  which  covers  eleven  acres.  But 
the  American  mill,  '  a  good  part  of  it,  is  nine  stories  high.'  Take  an 
average,  say,  six  stories  throughout.  And  then  multiply  the  ground  floor  by 
six,  and  then  you  have  for  floors  and  thickness  of  walls,  seventy  and  a  half 
acres,  within  a  fraction.  The  average  size  of  farms  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1760  was  about  sixty  acres,  and  in  1790,  seventy-five  acres.  Compare  the 
acres  of  the  mill  floors,  and  the  acres  of  the  English  and  Welsh  farms  of  the 
period  specified,  and  ascertain  (who  are  curious  enough)  the  number  of  work 
people,  the  amount  of  machinery  and  raw  material,  and  other  things  needed 
in  a  mill  of  seventy  acres,  taking  English  mills  as  data.  Five  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  single  house  where  the  little  city  of  Laurence  and  this  great  mill 
and  another  now  stand,  and  these  can  only  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  American 
progress,  says  Mr.  AV.  Beaumont.  I  am  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Jones. 


UNITARIANS. 

Manchester,  Dec.  19,  1848. 
Sir,— In  No.  29  of  The  People,  you  have  given  your  ideas  respecting  Uni- 
tarians and  Sectarianism.  I  can  assure  you,  that  my  own  experience  amongst 
them,  as  a  working  man,  proves  to  me  that,  not  only  what  you  say  is  true,  but 
that  they  have  but  little  sympathy  with  their  poorer  members.  They  do  not 
'condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.'  I,  through  my  parents,  imbibed  Calvinis- 
tic  notions,  until  I  began  to  read  and  judge  for  myself.  After  having  read 
some  of  the  writings  of  Wright,  Priestley,  Belsham,  and  others,  I  was  satisfied 
of  the  truthfulness  of  their  doctrines  generally,  and  joined  the  Unitarian  body. 
But  alas  I  I  found  them  much  the  same  as  other  sects  with  respect  to  practical 
matters ;  caring  but  little  about  the  conduct  of  the  members,  if  they  paid  the 
pew  rents  and  other  regular  subscriptions.  I  found,  if  I  would  take  a  pew, 
&c,,  all  would  be  right,  even  though  my  family  required  all  I  could  earn. 
Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  I  left  them,  conscious  that  pew-letting  and  a 
hireling  priesthood  were  incompalable  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  Before 
Unitarianism  or  any  other  ism  becomes  any  thing  at  all  like  universal,  it  must 
be  more  free.  The  richer  members  must  possess  more  humility,  and  associate 
more  with  the  working  men.  I  believe  there  are  thousands  who  wish  religion 
to  be  more  free,  or,  in  other  words,  wish  men  to  be  free  to  express  their  senti- 
ments, so  that  all  might  be  edified.    I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without 
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stating  that  I  have  received  a  deal  of  instraction,  and  that  my  mind  has  been 
freed  from  prejudice  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  leading  articles  and  answers  to 
correspondents  in  the  Fajiilt  Hekalp.  And  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
give  me  your  ideas  on  two  apparent  contradictory  passages  of  Scripture.  '  He 
that  has  not  a  sword,  let  him  sell  his  coat  and  buy  one ;'  and  '  He  that  taketh 
up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'  I  now  conclude,  wishing  that  we 
may  grow  in  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God,  and  that  you  in  an  especial  manner 
may  confound  all  your  adversaries,  and  be  the  means  of  pulling  down  the 
Btrong-holds  of  tyranny  and  oppression;  and  establishing  truth,  righteousness, 
and  peace  in  the  land. 

I  remain,  yours  in  sincerity,  D.  E. 
I  have  given  my  views  on  the  passages  to  which  you  refer  in  my  Peace 
Tracts.     If  my  remarks  on  those  passages  be  correct,  they  do  not  contradict 
each  other.     But  you  will  see  the  explanation,  and  judge  of  its  merits  for 
yourself. — J.  B. 

THE  LAND. 

Sir, — In  your  letter  to  Sir  C.  Eardley,  in  Xo.  30  of  The  People,  you  seem 
to  think,  if  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Ireland  had  access  to  the  laud, 
pauperism  and  want  would  disappear  in  a  year,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
more,  persons  on  the  land  would  be  able  to  build  themselves  houses  of  brick 
or  stone,  without  either  loans  from  others,  or  capital  of  their  own.  If  parish 
officers  and  other  philanthropic  persons  would  unite  and  create  a  fund  to  give 
sums  of  money,  or  grant  loans  on  easy  terms,  pauperism  and  want  might  be 
driven  from  the  land,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  otherwise  could  be.  A  mattock, 
a  spade  and  hoe,  you  seem  to  think  the  only  means  needed  to  accomplish  such 
objects. 

An  answer  in  The  People  to  the  following  questions  will  much  oblige  a 
constant  reader,  with  casual  employment.  S.  S. 

Question.  1. — How  can  such  things  be  accomplished  without  loans  or 
capital ) 

2. — If  they  can,  how  must  a  working  man,  with  his  wife  and  three  or  four 
children,  proceed  with  his  spade,  mattock,  and  hoe,  to  accomplish  them. 

The  article  I  published  some  time  ago,  containing  an  extract  from  the  Re- 
port of  iord  Devon's  Commission,'  will  furnish,  I  think,  an  answer  to  the 
above.  If  a  number  of  individuals  were  placed  in  a  country  alone,  with  nothing 
but  mattocks,  spades,  and  hoes,  they  could  not  cultivate  the  land.  They  would 
die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  for  want  of  food.  But  I  speak  of  persons  in  a 
land  like  ours,  where  one  man  can  help  another,  and  where  most  can  obtain 
on  credit  supplies  of  food  for  a  number  of  months,  where  they  are  able  to 
show  a  shopkeeper,  &c.,  that  they  are  likely  to  have  something  with  which  to 
pay  when  the  proper  season  comes  round.  Many  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Ireland  would  be  able  to  cultivate  a  little  laud,  and  do  their  usual  work  at 
the  same  time.  The  second  year  they  would  be  able  to  cultivate  a  little  more 
land,  and  do  their  usual  work.  They  would  then  be  able  to  employ  the  la- 
bours of  others  in  cultivating  their  land,  and  paying  them  tolerable  wages  as 
well.  The  work  of  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  would  thus  gradually  proceed. 
Some  would  help  themselves.  Some  would  help  both  themselves  and  others. 
In  some  cases  parties  would  unite.  One  would  lend  capital,  another  would 
give  labour,  &c.  And  in  all  cases,  if  the  people  had  access  to  the  land,  and 
had  their  natural  right  of  cultivating  the  land  for  their  own  benefit,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  tax  to  the  Government,  they  would  not  only  help  and 
support  themselves,  but  enridi  themselves,  and  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  HUNGARIANS. 

T/ie  following  is  the  Manifesto  of  the  Rnperor  of  Russia. 
'  We,  by  God's  grace,  Nicholas  I.,  hereby  make  known  to  all — In  our  mani- 
fest of  the  Hth  (iSth)  of  May,  of  last  year,  we  informed  our  dear  subjects  of 
the  turmoils  which  had  visited  ivestem  Europe.  At  the  same  time  we  signi- 
fied our  intention  to  oppose  our  enemies,  wherever  they  might  show  them- 
selves, and  in  our  own  person,  in  an  indissoluble  bond  with  our  sacred  Russia, 
to  defend  the  honour  of  the  Russian  name  and  the  inviolability  of  our  frontier. 
Since  then  the  disorders  and  the  disturbances  in  the  West  have  not  diminished. 
Criminal  seductions  have  carried  away  a  credulous  multitude,  by  holding  out 
deceitful  hopes  of  a  happiness  which  never  arose  from  licentiousness  and  way- 
wardness, and  have  spread  to  the  East,  to  the  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  AVallachia,  subject  to  the  Turkish  Government,  and  bordering  on  our 
States.  The  entrance  of  our  troops,  simultaneoui^ly  with  those  of  the  Porte, 
has  re-established,  and  will  preserve,  order.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Government,  occupied  at  the 
same  time  by  a  war  in  another  quarter — in  strife  with  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad — have  not  yet  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  revolt ;  on  the  contrary-, 
the  insurrection  has  rather  grown  stronger,  and  increased  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, from  the  influence  of  our  Polish  traitors  of  1831,  and  swarms  of  deserters 
and  vagabonds  from  other  lands.  In  the  midst  of  these  disastrous  events,  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has  addressed  himself  to  us,  demanding  assis- 
tance against  the  common  enemy.  AVe  shall  not  refuse  the  aid  demanded. 
After  having  invoked  the  great  Leader  of  Battles  and  the  Lord  of  Annies  to 
protect  our  just  cause,  we  have  issued  orders  to  our  Anny  to  commence  its 


march  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  annihilate  the  reckless  men  who  also 
threatened  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  provinces.  If  God  be  with  us  none  can 
resist  us.  Of  this  let  us  be  persuaded ;  let  every  men  in  our  kingdom,  which 
is  under  God's  protection,  every  Russian  and  faithful  subject,  feel,  hope,  and 
speak  thus,  and  Russia  will  fulfil  its  sacred  calling. — (Signed)  '  Nicholas.' 

KE3IAKES. 

The  opening  words  of  this  document  contain  an  idea  loathsome  and  revolt- 
ing to  contemplate.  Fancy  such  a  monster  as  this  Nicholas  reigning 'by 
God's  grace.'  If  his  power  were  derived  at  all  from  a  supernatural  source,  It 
must  have  assuredly  sprung  from  Satan  :  for  nothing  can  be  more  blasphemous 
— nothing  more  shockingly  impious — than  to  believe  that  the  Deity  would 
entrust  any  vicarious  mis.'^ion  to  a  man  who  has  proved  a  very  Attila  towards 
the  noble  and  enlightened  nation  of  Poles — who  has  waged  a  bloody  and  mur- 
derous crusade  against  the  Jews — and  who  has  persecuted  many  of  his  own 
subjects,  including  females,  with  a  rancour  the  most  diabolical,  and  a  ferocity 
the  most  atrocious.  Yet  this  monster  dares  pretend  that  he  reigns  by  the 
grace  of  God — thereby  making  an  awful  mockery  of  the  worst  and  most  pre- 
sumptuous principle  of  Kingcraft.  His  ukase,  or  manifesto,  is  a  stain  upon 
civilization ;  it  is  equally  a  reproach  upon  barbarism — for  savages  would  be 
ashamed  of  it.  He  calls  the  gallant  Poles  'traitors;'  whereas  they  would  be 
worse  than  the  veriest  spaniels  if  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  every  opp  or- 
tunity  to  take  up  arms  against  the  arch-spoliator  and  assassin-general  of  their 
race.  But  even  the  least  religious  mind  will  recoil  in  cold  horror  from  that 
sentence  in  which  the  autocrat  invokes  '  the  great  Leader  of  Battles  and  the 
Lord  of  Armies,'  not  only  'to  put  down  the  insurrection,'  but  also  'io  anni- 
hilate the  reckless  men  who  also  threaten  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  provin- 
ces.' Blasphemy  unites  well  with  the  most  ferocious  spirit  of  bloodthirstiness; 
and  we  quiver  with  indignation  whenever  we  think  that  this  man — or,  rather, 
this  demon — was  ever  the  guest  of  England,  petted  by  the  British  Aristocracy, 
and  welcomed  by  the  Queen  of  these  realms.  But  he  will  yet  be  more  de€ply 
goaded  ere  the  Hungarian  war  shall  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
brave  patriots  have  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  despotism  alike  of  Russia 
and  Austria.  Every  day  do  they  gain  fresh  victories :  and  they  concentrate 
their  myriads  in  those  points  where  an  attack  from  the  barbarian  legions  of 
The  North  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  Hungarian  armies  increase  likewise 
every  hour.  Dembinski  and  Bem  have  all  along  declared  that  it  was  not 
only  necessary  to  defend  Hungary  and  make  her  independent,  but  afterwards 
to  punish  her  persecutors.  Georgey  could  not  remain  behind  those  chieftains 
in  the  glory  of  their  sentiments  ;  and  he  has  accordingly  spoken  out  manfully 
to  his  soldiers.  'Do  not  think,  my  dear  friends,'  he  has  said,  'that  when  we 
have  delivered  Hungary  and  Sclavonia,  we  shall  rest.  Our  work  is  only  just 
commenced.  You  have  voluntarily  enrolled  yourselves  under  the  banner  of 
freedom  and  deliverance  ;  and  you  and  I,  and  all  our  chiefs,  should  be  cowards 
were  we  not  to  march  from  Hungary  into  Austria,  and  thence  into  Russia.' 
Enthusiastic,  indeed,  was  the  responsive  shout ;  and  now,  how  stands  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  ]  Dembinski  is  master  of  Buda  :  Bem  makes  fortunate  excur- 
sions from  the  side  of  Orsov,  and  his  eagle  eye  keeps  watch  upon  the  whole 
Banat.  The  threshed  Jellachich  is  powerless  :  the  disgraced  Windischgratz  is 
far  away.  Kossuth  and  his  Ministers,  now  standing  before  the  whole  world  in 
the  glorious  character  of  Republicans,  refuse  all  negociations.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  to  behold  this  fine  Democracy  combatting  for  its  rights,  and 
that  Deity,  to  whom  we  respectfully  allude,  but  whom  the  monster  Nicholas 
blasphemously  invoked,  will  help  this  righteous  cause.  And  there  is  retribu- 
tion at  work ;  for  those  Poles  whom  Nicholas  made  '  vagabonds  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,'  are  grouping  together  beneath  the  banner  of  Hungarian  freedom, 
against  the  despot  standard  of  the  Czar.  The  camp  of  Kossuth  becomes  the 
rendezvous  of  all  valiant  men  persecuted  elsewhere.  The  martyrs  of  Poland, 
having  escaped  from  the  executioners  of  Nicholas,  and  from  the  mines  of  the 
L'ral  mountains,  have  leagued  in  defence  of  Hungarian  liberty,  and  drawn 
their  swords  in  the  war-cr\-  of  the  Magyar.  Thus  it  is  that  the  movement  is 
indeed  half  Polish  ;  thence  it  is  that  the  revolutionary  glory  takes  European 
proportions,  and  promises  to  shine  upon  many  lands ;  and  thence  also  is  it 
that  the  limitroph  provinces  of  Russia  prepare  for  insurrection,  electrified  by 
the  exploits  of  Bem,  Dembinski,  and  Georgey,  and  by  the  war  feats  of  the  ar- 
mies which  they  lead.  Upon  a  better  and  nobler  cause  the  sun  never  shone  : 
upon  a  crusade  more  holy  Heaven  never  smiled  ;  for  it  is  a  war  not  merely 
against  Austrian  and  Russian  tyranny,  but  likewise  against  the  worst  princi- 
ples and  the  vilest  eft'ects  of  monarchical  institutions  in  general. 

Heroes. — It  were  well  if  there  were  fewer  martial  heroes,  for  I  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  any  but  did  more  mischief  than  good.  These  overgrown  mortals 
commonly  use  their  will  with  their  right  hand,  and  their  reason  with  their 
left ;  their  pride  is  their  title,  and  their  power  pnts  in  possession  ;  their  pomp 
is  furnished  from  rapine,  and  their  scarlet  is  dyed  with  human  blood.  If 
wrecks,  and  ruins,  and  desolations  of  kingdoms  are  marks  of  greatness,  why 
do  we  not  worship  a  tempest,  and  erect  a  statue  to  a  plague.  A  panegyric 
upon  an  earthquake  is  every  jot  as  reasonable  as  upon  such  conquests  an 
these. 
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THE   PEOPLE. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tlptiin,  January  Ut,  IM. 

t»  M>.  Bahuii,  Si«, 

Id  your  speech  at  tbd  Bolton  tea  party  you  saic),  Will  y6u  aid  me  in 
wy  proaeoutlon  ?  Will  you  aid  me  in  meeting  my  tyrants  ?  AVill  you  give  me  the  means  of 
cbtainlng  good  legal  counsel  to  direct  me,  and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  witnesses  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  my  lectures  and  proceedinga.  and  the  tendency  of  my  principles  and 
writings  ?'  And  in  the  thirty-first  number  of  The  PeOjUc  you  say,  '  1  have  never  asked  any  one 
to  aid  me  in  my  defenoo  at  tbt  coming  assizes.'  This,  of  course,  is  an  evident  untruth  ;  and  I 
VQvld  like  to  know  bow  you  recoucUe  it  with  those  questions  which  1  have  quoted  from  your 
01TO  account  of  your  Bolton  speech. 

I  remain,  yours,  ic,  B.  E.  NOBnis. 

.^«*.— When  I  made  the  statement  in  No.  31  of  ThePtopk,  I  had  no  re- 
collection of  the  remark  which  I  made  at  Bolton.  It  was  my  impression 
that  I  had  not,  in  any  case,  either  asked  anj'  one  to  aid  me,  or  asked 
any  parties  whether  they  would  aid  me  or  not.  And  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  1  could  have  no  intention  of  deceiving  any  one  ;  for  I  placed 
both  the  jiublicatious  before  the  public,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
people. 

I  rafty  add,  that  I  believe  I  did  not  even  ask  the  people  whether  they 
Would  aid  me,  except  in  the  case  referred  to  at  Bolton,  and  eten  there  I 
did  not  aSk  them  to  help  me. 

1  see  no  flat  contradiction  in  the  two  statements,  much  kes  any  sign 
6f  deception.  I  could  hardly  be  nearer  the  truth  than  When  1  said,  that 
my  friends  had  been  so  kind  as  to  aid  me  unasked. 

To  J.  W. — You  write  too  much.  Your  letters  are  wearisome.  I 
BcMOely  can  ever  get  through  them  comfortably.  If  you  were  to  try, 
you  might  get  all  you  say  into  half  or  one-third  the  room.  I  know  / 
Could.  If  all  the  letters  of  my  correspondents  were  like  yours,  it  would 
be  nearly  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  read  them  all.  I  should  be  obliged 
therefore,  either  to  leave  a  great  many  of  them  unread,  or  neglect  all 
Other  business  to  read  them.  Do,  l' beseech  you,  take  a  little  more 
pains,  and  try  to  Write  a  better  hand.  But  try,  especially,  to  put  your 
thoughts  into  smaller  compass,  and  in  better  order. 

To  0._  P.  R. — I  did  attend  a  tea  party  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
Mlebrating  nly  election  as  Town  Councillor  for  the  Holbeck  Ward,  held 
in  a  room  connected  with  the  Volunteer  Inn,  Holbeck  ;  but  that  you 
should  be  so  astonished  at  it,  I  cannot  exactly  understand. 

You  say,  '  1  have  frequently  spoken  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
people  going  to  such  places.'  1  ask,  have  I  spoken  against  people  going 
to  such  places  on  business  ?  I  have  spoken  against  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks.  I  spoke  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  even  at  the 
tea  party  at  the  Volunteer  Inn.  But  I  never,  that  I  recollect,  spoke 
against  people  going  into  an  iun  altogether.  I  never,  that  I  know  of, 
refused  to  go  into  an  inn  when  business  called  me  to  do  so.  I  never 
even  refused  to  go  into  an  inn  to  obtain  accommodation,  either  by  day 
6r  night,  when  1  had  no  better  place  to  go  to.  I  have  lectured  in  inns, 
or  in  rooms  connected  with  inns,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  did 
So  when  I  was  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  I  have 
done  so  since.  I  see  nothing  improper  in  doing  so.  If  I  could  get  large 
pubhc  buildings  apart  from  inns,  I  should  prefer  them.  If  we  could 
have  had  the  Holbeck  tea  party  in  a  large  comfortable  room,  apart 
from  an  inn,  I  should  have  preferred  it.  But  I  see  no  impropriety  in 
what  I  have  done.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  inconsistency.  The 
keeper  of  the  Volunteer  Inn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  a 
really  worthy  man.  He  is  not  a  teetotaler  ;  nor  does  he,  I  suppose,  see 
the  impropriety  of  making  and  selling  intoxicating  drinks.  But  he 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  worthy,  honest,  upright,  generous  man.  One  ob- 
ject in  having  the  tea  at  his  house,  I  believe  was,  that  he  might  derive 
some  benefit  from  supplying  the  tea.  Still,  if  there  had  been  a  better 
and  larger  room  near  at  hand,  the  meeting  would  probably  have  been 
held  there.  The  keeper  of  the  Volunteer  Inn  would  still  have  had  the 
job  of  supplying  the  tea. 

It  is  when  people  go  to  public  houses  to  drink,  or  to  encourage  drink- 
ing in  others,  that  they  do  wrong  ;  not  when  they  go  to  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  That  public  houses,  especially  beer  shops  and 
gin  shops,  are  great  obstacles  to  reform,  I  believe.  I  should  like  to  see 
all  drinh  shops,  all  shops  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  put  down 
by  force  of  public  sentiment,  or  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  people 
at  large  to  use  intoxicating  drinks.  But  houses  for  public  accommoda- 
tion are  necessary  ;  and  until  we  have  better,  we  must  make  use  of 
such  as  we  have.     The  sin  is  not  in  ming  a  house,  but  in  abusing  it. 

It  is  very  true  that  I  have  frequently  expressed  myself  strongly 
against  drunken  reformers.  I  do  so  still.  I  have  a  very  low  opinion 
of  such  reformers.  I  have  very  little  hopes  from  their  labours.  I  have 
not  a  doubt  but  some  of  them  are  really  sincere  in  their  wishes  to  re- 
foim  the  institutions  of  their  country.    I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that 


some  of  them  are  influenced,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  good  will  to 
their  fellow- creatures  ;  by  a  preference  of  right  to  wrong,  and  of  jus- 
tice to  injustice.  At  the  same  time,  they  disgrace  a  good  cause.  Be- 
sides, men  should  always  take  care  to  practise  themselves  what  they 
preach  to  others.  Still,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  go  to  a 
meeting  for  good  objects,  when  it  happened  to  be  held  in  a  room  con- 
nected with  a  public  house. 

You  say,  '  I  am  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  cafliel.*  Per- 
haps it  is  )/ou  that  are  doing  so. 

You  say,  '  you  are  sorry  to  see  me  set  so  little  value  on  the  principles 
of  temperance,  as  to  become  a  public  house  vocalist.'  I  answer,  I  set 
as  much  value  on  the  principles  of  temperance,  I  imagine,  as  yourself. 
I  do  as  much  to  promote  their  spread  as  most.  I  practise  them  as  con- 
stantly and  as  caiefully,  I  imagine,  as  any  one.  And  you  are  unjust, 
if  not  even  regardless  of  truth,  in  insinuating  the  contrai'y. 

And  you  violate  truth  too,  in  calling  me  a  '  public  house  vocalist.'  I 
am  no  such  thing. 

You  say,  '  I  stooped  to  sing  for  the  entertainment  of  a  number  of 
men  and  women,  who  would  have  been  much  better  at  home  with  their 
children  than  at  a  public  house.'  I  answer,  first,  I  did  not  sing  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  number  of  men  and  women.  I  sang  for  the  spread 
of  truth,  for  the  cause  of  reform,  for  the  improvement  of  my  hearers, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  And  I  did  not  stoop  to  sing.  I  stood 
upright.  I  did  not  even  stoop  in  mind.  The  act  required  no  stooping. 
1  could  sing  a  hymn  or  a  song  inspired  by  truth  and  righteousness, 
without  stooping  either  in  soul  or  body.  To  sing  such  hymns  and  songs 
is  no  low  deed.     It  is  a  high  and  holy  deed,  an  act  of  true  worship. 

And  the  men  and  women  in  whose  presence  1  sang,  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  in  a  public  liouse,  but  in  a  public  room  connected  with  a  pubhc 
house.  And  they  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  much  better 
at  home  with  their  children  at  that  time.  As  it  happened,  they  had  their 
little  ones  with  them.  And  they  were,  for  aught  1  know,  in  their  pro- 
per places  for  the  time.  And  I,  instead  of  dishonouring  myself  by 
singing  the  inspirations  of  truth  and  righteousness  for  their  improvementj 
and  for  the  good  of  the  best  of  all  caxtses,  did  honour  myself.  And 
instead  of  proving  myself,  as  you  would  have  it,  a  man  of  a  low  and 
little  mind,  I  proved  myself,  perhaps,  though  it  is  I  who  say  it,  a  man 
of  too  high  and  enlarged  a  mind  to  be  duly  comprehended  or  appreciated 
by  yourself.  Perhaps  you  were  too  low  to  see  where  I  stood,  or  too  little 
to  see  what  I  was. 

I  write  not  this  out  of  any  drsrespect  or  unkindness  to  you  ;  but 
simply  out  of  respect  to^the  truth.  I  dare  say  you  really  thought  what 
you  wrote,  and  believed  that  in  writing  it  you  Were  doing  no  more  than 
your  duty.  I  therefore  deny  you  not  the  credit  of  good  intentions. 
But  I  thought,  while  your  letter  was  before  me,  I  Avould  speak  my 
mind  upon  its  contents. 

You  say,  '  that  you  have  no  ill-feeling  towards  me  ;  that  you  respeot 
me  and  respect  my  principles,  but  that  you  are  Sorry  I  have  taken  sUch 
a  foolish  step  in  lending  an  hand  to  the  support  of  the  very  men  who 
are  the  producers  of  nine-tenths  of  the  criminals  that  fill  our  prisons, 
and  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pauperism  that  afHicts  our  laud,  and  are  thus 
a  drag  upon  society.'  I  answer,  if  j'ou  will  think  the  matter  well  over 
again,  you  will  then  perhaps  see,  first,  that  I  have  taken  no  foolish  step 
at  all.  Secondly,  that  I  have  not  lent  an  hand  to  the  support  of  any  set 
of  men,  except  the  political  and  general  reformers  of  the  country.  And 
thirdly,  that  the  keepers  of  public  houses  are  not  the  producers  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  criminals  that  fill  our  gaols,  nor  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pau- 
pers that  afflict  our  country.  People  that  brew  at  home,  or  that  drink  in 
what  is  called  moderation  in  their  own  houses,  have  more  to  do  with 
making  criminals  and  causing  pauperism,  in  my  judgment,  than  the 
keepers  of  public  houses  themselves,  not  excepting  even  the  keepers  of 
beer  houses  and  dram  shops.  The  keepers  of  public  houses,  especially 
the  keepers  of  beer  houses  and  dram  shops,  do  a  great  deal  towards 
causing  crime  and  pauperism  ;  but  they  do  not  do  one-tenth  so  much, 
in  my  opinion,  as  the  respectable  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  brew  and 
drink  at  home,  and  employ  even  the  name  of  religion  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  cause  of  teetotalism.  There  are  parties,  perhaps,  who  do  still 
more  than  even  these  towards  causing  crime  and  pauperism.  I  refer  to 
our  tyrannical  and  wicked  rulers.  But  on  this  subject  I  have  no  need 
to  enlarge  at  present.  I  should  have  noticed  your  communication 
earlier,  but  I  really  had  not  time. 

To  J.  S. — I  am  aorry  to  hear  you  should  be  turned  away  from  your 
employment  on  account  of  your  religious  and  political  principles.     But    ■ 
if  we  will  be  reformers,  we  must  look  for  persecution  at  times.  The  men 
that  live  by  corruption,  will  persecute  those  who  tear  with  corruptioil. 
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We  ought  to  help  each  other  in  ouv  difficulties  and  sufferings  if  we  aro 
able.  If  I  should  be  able  to  communicate  anything  to  your  advantage, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  get  a  better  place.  It  is  no 
pleasant  thing  to  have  to  work  under  a  set  of  intolerants. 

J.  H.  says,  '  that  the  civil,  moral,  and  divine  laws,  are  the  three  laws 
by  which  all  mankind  are  governed.'  I  do  not  understand  him.  All 
moral  laws  that  are  good  are  divi/ie  laws.  And  moral  lav/s  that  are  not 
good  are  not  binding  on  men.  All  civil  laws  that  are  good,  are  also 
divine  laws.  And  such  civil  laws  as  are  not  good,  we  ought  to  abolish. 
All  good  laws  are  divine.  All  truth  is  divine.  And  all  natural  laws 
are,  in  one  respect,  moral  laws.  All  morality  consists  in  obeying 
natural  laws.  All  natural  laws  are  divine  laws  ;  and  all  divine  laws 
are  natural  laws.  The  duty  of  man  is  to  find  out  the  laws  of  nature  or 
the  laws  of  God,  and  act  according  to  them.  To  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  laws  of  nature  and  act  according  to  them,  is  the  sum  of  all  morality, 
the  sura  of  human  duty. 

J.  H.  says,  'these  three  laws  are  little  taught,  and  less  practised.' 
It  would  be  better  not  to  speak  of  three  laws.  There  is  but  one  law 
that  is  binding  on  men,  and  that  is  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  to  us  by 
hii  works,  and  as  revealed  to  us  by  our  own  nature.  The  laws  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  are  so  far  good  and  divine  as  they  agree  with  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  the  universe.  We  are  not  bound  to  obey  a  law, 
because  we  find  it  in  a  book.  Our  obligation  to  obey  a  law  consists  in  the 
goodness  of  the  law  itself,  in  the  hannony  of  that  law  with  our  own 
nature,  and  in  the  tendency  of  obedience  to  that  law  to  promote  the 
perfection  and  well-ljeing  of  mankind. 

To  A  Fbikxd  in  TRonBLE. — Dear  Friend,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to 
hear  of  your  misfortunes.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  strangeness  of  the 
times  had  reduced  you  in  your  circumstances  so  seriously.  I  sympa- 
thise very  much  with  you  and  your  excellent  wife.  But  do  not  give 
up  hope.  I  have  myself  had  to  struggle  long  and  arduously  with  many 
difficulties,  but  I  have  at  length  surmounted  them.  And  you,  I  trust, 
will  surmount  in  time  the  difficulties  that  strew  your  path.  You  ask 
advice.  If  I  could  give  you  any  particular  advice  that  would  be  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  you,  I  would  give  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  But 
your  situation  in  life  is  such  that  I  should  be  unable,  I  fear,  to  offer 
vou  suitable  advice.  The  great  thing  is,  to  preserve  your  equanimity. 
Be  as  calm  and  self-collected  as  possible,  and  go  about  your  business 
with  a  resolute  and  hopeful  soul. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  caution  you  against  seeking  relief 
from  anxiety  in  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  injure  your  nervous  sys- 
tem. Good  nerve  is  essential  to  every  one  that  has  to  battle  with  great 
difficulties.  God  bless  you.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  to 
me.  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  you  and  your  partner  should  have  been 
subjected  to  so  severe  a  trial.  But  I  hope  that  all  will  be  well  in  the 
end.  My  love  to  your  wife,  and  my  prayers  and  best  wishes  for  vou 
both. 

Yours  very  affectionately,  JosEpn  Barker, 

To  J.  B.  W. — I  both  can  and  will  answer  your  questions  as  early  as 
possible.     I  troat  none  of  my  correspondents  with  contempt. 

To  M.  M.— We  cannot  always  tell  the  importance  of  a  principle 
till  we  have  held  it  awhile.  We  cannot  always  tell  the  importance  of 
a  principle  till  we  have  begun  to  act  upon  it ; — till  we  have  tried  to 
reduce  it  to  practice.  And  we  cannot  ahvays  tell  the  importance  of  a 
principle  even  theti.  A  man  may  hold  a  principle  his  whole  life 
through,  and  never  know  its  worth.  While  another  man  shall  never 
think  upon  the  principle  till  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  prove  its 
importance  to  be  infinite. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  can  test  a  principle.  It  is  not  every  one  that 
can  reduce  aprinciple  to  practice.  It  is  not  every  one  that  has  the  natu- 
ral power  to  doit.  Itisnotevery  one  that  is  in  favourable  circumstances 
for  doing  it.  One  man  maj'  discover  a  principle  and  make  no  use  of  it. 
Another,  that  had  nothing  to  do  in  discovering  it,  shall  make  infinite 
use  of  it ; — shall  render  it  infinitely  serviceable,  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  fellow  creatures. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  be  indifferent  to  great  principles  of  truth 
merely  because  we  .do  not  see  what  useful  influence  those  principles 
may  have  upon  society,  or  to  what  great  purposes  they  may  be  applied. 
We  ought  to  respect  the  truth  wherever  we  find  it.  We  ought,  when- 
ever we  find  a  trutli,  to  make  it  known  to  our  brethren.  To  us,  the 
truth  may  appear  to  have  no  particular  utility  whatever;  while  to 
Others  it  may  appear  to  be  richer  than  gems  or  gold. 

My  views  on  the  Scriptures  may  not  appear  to  you  to  be  very  im- 
portant ;  but  to  others  they  may  appear  to  be  infinitely  important. 


You  may  not  be  able  to  make  any  particular  use  of  those  views  ;  but 
others  may  be  able  to  make  infinite  use  of  them.  The  truth  which 
^oii  are  unable  to  employ  as  an  instrument  of  good,  may  be  ew 
ployed  as  an  instrument  of  endless  good  by  others. 

As  I  have  said,  our  business  is  to  seek  after  truth,  and  when  we 
have  found  it,  spread  it  abroad,  and  leave  it  to  exert  its  own  influence. 

We  never  need  be  afraid  that  in  seeking  after  truth  we  shall  en- 
danger ourselves.  And  we  never  need  be  afraid  that  in  spreading  it 
abroad  through  the  world  we  shall  endanger  or  injure  others.  It  is  the 
worst  description  of  infidelity  to  distrust  the  tiuth.  It  is  the  worst 
description  of  infidelity  to  believe  that  truth  can  ever  in  the  long  run 
prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  Truth  can  neither  mjure 
men's  bodies  nor  men's  souls  in  the  long  run.  Tmth  will  invariably 
tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  men's  bodies  and  men  s 
souls.  Truth  is  neither  the  friend  of  irreligion  nor  the  source  of  misery. 
Truth,  in  my  judgment,  never  kills  a  hope,  but  to  give  birth  to  hopes 
still  better.'  It  never  withers  a  joy,  but  to  give  birth  to  richer  and 
more  lasting  ones.  This,  I  say,  is  my  opinion.  This  is  my  reason  for 
seeking  after  truth  without  restnction.  This  is  my  reason  for  declaring 
the  truth  without  reserve. 

I  am  naturally  a  lover  of  truth.  And  I  am  a  hearty  believer  in  the 
tendency  of  truth  to  do  good,  and  not  evil,  to  all  mankind.  I  am 
naturally  a  hater  of  error,  and  a  strong  believer  in  the  natural,  the 
invariable,  and  the  eternal  tendencj'  of  error  to  generate  evil. 

Say  what  you  will,  if  it  be  not  right  to  seek  after  trutli  and  to  spread 
truth  abroad  when  we  have  discovered  it,  my  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
the  universe  at  large,  are  wrong.  If  it  be  not  right  to  seek  after  truth, 
and,  when  we  have  discovered  the  truth,  to  spread  it  abroad  amongst 
mankind,  then  there  is  nothing  right  ;  or  wrong  is  right,  and  right  is 
wrong.  And  I,  in  doing  wrong,  am  right ;  and  you,  in  doing  right,  are 
wrong.  In  other  words,  if  aiit/thivg  be  true,  then  ^fei  must  be  tnie,  that 
truth  is  worth  seeking  for  ; — that  truth  is  worth  struggling  for,  and  that 
truth  will  ahvays,  in  the  long  run,  improve,  and  elevate,  and  bless 
mankind.  I  say  if  this  be  not  truth,  there  is  no  truth.  And  if  to 
spread  abroad  the  truth  amongst  manland  be  not  virtue  and  beneficence, 
then  virtue  and  beneficence  themselves  are  a  lie  ;  and  the  world  and 
humanity  are  all  wrong. 

But  virtue  and  beneficence  are  not  a  lie.  The  world  and  humanity 
are  not  all  wrong.  Trutli  is  good,  and  man  and  the  universe  are  well 
and  wisely  made.  And  the  man  who  exerts  himself  in  seeking  aftsr 
truth,  and  in  spreading  truth  abroad  amongst  his  fellow  men,  is  well 
and  wisely  employed.  He  is  serring  the  interests  of  mankind.  He  is 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  He  is  the  truest  and  best 
of  his  species,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  and  aided  by  all. 

To  T.  C. — I  see  nothing  in  T.  C's.  letter  to  prove  either  that  my 
sentiments  on  political  matters  are  erroneous,  or  that  my  mode  of 
stating  and  advocating  them  is  wrong.  It  is  no  use  T.  C.,  or  any 
one  else,  abusing  me.  It  is,  besides,  inconsistent  in  T.  C.  to  abuse  me, 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  abuse  as  a  wicked  and  injurious  thing. 

Cannot  T.  C.  perceive,  that  if  abuse  be  wrong,  it  is  wrong  in  him  to 
abuse  me.  But  the  truth  is,  I  do  not  me  abuse.  I  abuse  110  one.  I 
simply  tell  the  truth,  and  endeavour,  in  this  way,  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  my  readers  and  promote  the  cause  of  refoi-m.  T.  C.  does  use 
abuse.  He  does  not  even  attempt  to  give  me  light.  He  does  not  even 
profess  to  arpue  with  me.  I  should  be  loathe  to  treat  T.  C.  with  dis' 
respect ;  but  he  certainly  deserves  a  sharp  rebuke. 

T.  C.  says,  that  the  persons  who  read  my  PEorLE  are  a  set  of  men 
who  want  to  live  without  working.  Perhaps  T.  C.  will  excuse  me  if  I 
say  he  is  a  wicked  slanderer.  The  persons  that  read  my  People  wish 
to  be  able  to  live  by  their  work  ;  but  they  have  no  desire  to  live  without 
woi'k  at  other  people's  expense.  But  if  they  did,  they  would  only  be 
like  certain  other  classes,  who  not  only  loish  to  live  without  work,  but 
actually  contrive  to  do  so  :  and  that  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  There 
is  no  harm  in  a  man  wishing  to  earn  by  his  own  honest  industry,  suffi- 
cient  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land,  and  thus  make  himself  independent  of 
a  kind  of  work  whicli  may  be  disagreeable,  unhealthy,  or  otherwise 
unsuitable.  Men  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  try  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  necessity  of  continued  drudgery.  And  working  men  ought 
to  be  .ible,  by  moderate  labour  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  earn 
sufficient  to  support  themselves  without  their  usual  labour  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Men  will  always  work  hard  enough, — perhaps 
we  should  not  say  alwai/s  ;  but  men  will  generally,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions,  work  hard  enougli,  when  they  have  the  prospect  of  gaining 
or  accomplishing  something  truly  desirable  by  their  labour.  We  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  fear,  that  people  in  general  will  ever  become  idle. 
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The  men  that  fear  such  an  impossible  calamity,  must  be  idle  men 
themselves.  And  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  man  who 
says  '  that  the  persons  ^vho  read  my  People  are  persons  wlio  wish  to 
live  without  working,'  is  living-  liimself  without  much  work,  at  the_cx- 
pense  of  his  working  countrymen. 

As  to  ray  strong  expressions,  the  time  will  come  when  people  will 
Kgard  them  as  most  carefully  measured,  and  as  thoroughly  truthful. 
It  is  not  my  expressions  that  are  to  be  blamed,  but  the  ignorance  or 
servility  of  my  critics.  But  I  have  said  enough  on  that  subject. 
PHYSICAL  FORCE,  &c. 
A,  B.,  HuDDERSFiELD,  says,  '  that  it  is  time  working  men  should 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  the 
nose  any  longer  by  any  set  of  political  moral  force  mountebanks.'  " 

I  perfectly  agree  with  him.  Men  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  by  the  nose  either  bj'  ««(»"a?  force  mountebanks,  ;jA_}'S2c«/ force  moun- 
tebanks, or  any  kind  of  mountebanks,  or  by  any  kind  of  men  whatever. 
But  I  suppose  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  state  his  opinions  about  moral 
force  ?  Men  have  as  much  right  to  state  their  opinions  on  moral  force 
as  on  physical  force,  have  they  not  ?  Does  A.  B.  think  that  /  have  at- 
tempted to  lead  any  one  by  the  nose  1  Does  A.  B.  wish  to  lead  me,  or 
rather,  does  A.  B.  wish  to  drag  me  by  the  nose  to  advocate  physical 
force  1  If  so,  he  will  iind,  very  probably,  that  he  has  got  the  wrong 
subject  to  deal  with.  I  am  not  inclined,  myself,  either  to  be  led  or  drag- 
ged by  the  nose  by  any  one. 

Besides,  what  have  I  said  about  physical  force  1  Have  I  denounced 
the  advocates  of  physical  force  as  unprincipled  or  ill-designing  men  ? 
Have  I  said  they  are  no  reformers  ?  Have  I  not  praised  many  of  the 
advocates  of  physical  force  ?  Have  I  not  spoken  in  very  high  terms  of 
Mitchell  and  Meagher  ?  Have  I  not  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  French 
Republicans  ?  What  I  say  is  this,  that  if  men  think  it  their  dnty  to 
use  physical  force,  they  ought  to  ms«  it.  And  if  men,  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  employ  physical  force  for  the  reformation  of  their  country's  insti- 
tutions, for  the  annihilation  of  oppression  and  wrong,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberty  and  right,  they  have  my  best  wishes, — they  have  my 
best  thanks.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  reformers  would  do  their 
duty,  physical  force  would  never  be  necessary.  But  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  infallible.  I  may  be  wrong ;  and  the  men  who  differ  from  me 
may  lie  right.  I  therefore  treat  them  with  respect.  I  wish  them  to  en- 
joy the  same  liberty  of  expressing  their  opinions,  and  of  acting  on  them 
as  well,  that  I  wish  to  enjoy  myself.  But  T  wish  tliem  to  respect  the 
liberty  of  those  who  differ  from  them.  A.  B.  writes  as  if  he  would 
worry  all  who  differ  from  him  ;  as  if  he  thought  he  would  be  doing 
no  more  than  his  duty  if  he  wore  to  take  us  and  eat  us  up.  This 
is  neither  wise  nor  just.  Suppose  we  are  wrong,  A.  B.  cannot  put  us 
right  by  force. 

Besides,  there  are  some  people  that  would  never  do  much  good  by 
using  physical  force,  even  though  they  believed  the  use  of  physical 
force  to  be  right  and  necessary.  Suppose  I  were  as  satisfied  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  physical  force  as  A.  B.  is,  I  might  still  be  unfit  to  use 
it.  It  is  not  every  man  that  is  made  for  fightwg.  What  I  might  do 
under  certain  circumstances,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  that  in  my  pre- 
sent circumstances,  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  use  a  pen  than  a  sword, 
and  employ  inh  than  powder.  Still,  after  all,  as  I  said  before,  if  after 
doing  my  best,  and  after  seeing  my  fellow  reformers  do  their  best  for  the 
iieformatiou  of  my  country's  institutions,  I  found  it  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed without  the  use  of  physical  force,  I  would  sanction,  I  would  en- 
courage the  use  of  physical  force,  and,  unfit  as  I  am  for  lighting,  I  will 
not  say  that  I  would  not  do  what  I  could.  And  certainly  I  should 
thank  those  nho  in  such  a  case  did  fight  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  do 
my  best  to  reward  them  for  their  laliours. 

G.  S.  tells  me,  that  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  in  his  neighbourhood,  told 
him  some  time  ago,  '  that  he  was  going  headlong  to  the  devil  in  i-eading 
Barker's  works  on  theology  ;'  and  added,  'that  he  would  happen  some- 
thing if  he  held  the  opinions  which  Sarler's  works  inculcated.'  I  an- 
swer, there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  G.  S.  ^oill  happen  something,  and 
so  will  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodist  who  told  him  so.  We  all  happen  some- 
thing daily.  But  if  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  wishes  to  insinuate  that  all 
who  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  his  own,  will  meet  with  some  hor- 
rible judgment,  he  is  guilty  of  a  piece  of  folly,  or  of  a  piece  of  wicked- 
ness. It  is  a  proof  of  ignorance  to  suppose  that  unusual  calamities  are 
judgments  from  God.  How  people  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  Bible 
can  cherish  such  a  notion,  seems  strange.  One  would  nave  thought  that 
the  book  of  Job,  and  the  history  of  Christ,  would  have  cured  them  of 
flach  a  mischievous  and  miserable  notion.    Those  poor  blind  creatures, 


if  they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Job,  would  have  formed  a  portion  of 
his  miserable  comforters.  They  would  have  said,  '  Ah  !  you  must  have 
been  a  wicked  hypocrite  indeed.  You  must  have  held  some  heretical 
notions.  You  must  have  questioned  some  part  of  our  theology.  You 
must  not  have  gone  to  your  class  regularly.  You  must  not  have  given 
your  penny  a  week  and  shilling  a  quarter  for  the  support  of  the  cause. 
You  must  be  behind  witli  your  pew  rent.  You  never  would  have  been 
subject  to  such  afflictions  and  losses  as  those,  if  you  had  been  a  genuine 
Methodist.'  These  people  would  have  said  to  Jesus,  '  Yes,  it  is  plain 
you  are  not  of  God.  It  is  plain  you  are  not  God's  servant,  and  that 
God  is  not  your  friend.  It  is  plain  that  your  pretences  to  piety  and 
philanthropy  must  have  been  deceitful.  It  is  plain  that  your  opinions 
are  erroneous,  and  your  mode  of  life  ungodly.  It  is  plain  that  you  are 
no  true  prophet, — no  divine  reformer,  or  you  would  never  have  hap- 
pened such  an  awful  misfortune  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  and  got  nailed  to  that  infamous  cross,  as  you  have 
done.' 

Such  people  should  give  up  professing  to  believe  the  Bible,  or  else 
give  up  their  anti-biblical  opinions.  If  the  Bible  be  true,  good  men  are 
as  hkely  to  happen  somethi7ig  as  bad  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  as 
likely  to  meet  with  certain  kinds  of  calamities  as  bad  men.  Nay,  they 
are  likelier  to  meet  with  certain  kinds  of  calamities  than  bad  men. 
They  are  likelier,  under  bad  government,  to  get  persecuted  and  impri- 
soned. It  was  because  Jesus  was  a  good  man,  that  he  got  persecuted 
and  imprisoned.  If  he  had  been  a  selfish,  money-loving,  honour-seek- 
ing priest  or  Aristocrat  ; — if  he  had  been  corrupt  enough  to  sell  himself 
to  the  cause  of  respectable  tyranny  or  sectarian  inhumanity  ; — if  he 
had  been  vile  enougli  to  do  violence  to  his  owti  free  soul,  and  barter  his 
glorious  talents  for  gold  or  sectarian  fame,  he  would  probably  have 
escaped  the  cross,  and  lived  in  great  respectability  and  splendour. 

The  men  who  hold  the  opinion,  that  great  calamities  are  divine  judg- 
ments,— that  persons  who  meet  witli  persecution  and  losses  are  abhorred 
or  accursed  of  God,  are  amongst  the  darkest-minded  creatures  upon 
earth.  And  the  men  who  try  to  frighten  people  out  of  their  opinions,— 
to  deter  them  from  free  thought  or  free  expression  of  their  thoughts,  by 
hanging  out  threats  of  divine  judgments,  are  often  icicked  as  well  as 
ignorant.  They  have  frequently  the  malignity  of  the  demon  within 
them,  as  well  as  the  blindness  of  the  brute. 

To  J.  CocKROFT,  Gkef.tland. — Doctor  Lecs  is  H0<  a  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity, nor  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  but  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  I  mean 
that  his  title  was  not  given  him  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  or  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  reality  ;  a  ten  times  better 
Doctor  of  Divinity  than  most,  perhaps  than  any,  of  those  who  bear  that 
title.  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  too  ; — a  better  Doctor  of  Medicine 
than  many  who  live  by  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  his  title  is  Doc- 
tor OF  Philosophy. 

I  do  not  Lnow  what  degi'ees  a  man  has  to  go  through,  to  obtain  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  some  cases  he  has  to  go  through  more, 
and  in  others  fewer.  If  a  man  be  rich,  he  can  frequently  obtain  a  title 
for  money.  If  he  be  poor,  he  cannot,  in  many  cases,  obtain  a  title  at 
all.  The  men  that  give  these  titles  are  the  heads  of  Colleges.  They  are 
sometimes  given  by  Dissenting  Colleges,  and  at  other  times  by  Colleges 
of  the  State  Church.  They  are  sometimes  given  by  English  Colleges, 
sometimes  by  Scotch  Colleges,  sometimes  by  American  Colleges,  and 
sometimes  by  German  Colleges.  They  are  sometimes  given  by  Protes- 
tants, and  sometimes  by  CathoHcs.  Many  of  our  Dissenting  Doctors  of 
Divinity  got  their  titles  from  America.  Others  of  them  had  them  from 
Scotland.  Which  of  them  are  most  respectable,  I  can  hardly  say.  It 
is  probably  most  respectalile  to  be  denied  a  title  by  all  those  Colleges. 
I  believe  that  no  one  can  obtain  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  without 
being,  to  some  extent,  servile. 

A  Female  Reader  asks  me  what  I  think  of  a  man  who  has  been  a 
Teetotaler  eight  years,  and  who  says  that  I  am  the  best  man  in  the 
world,  and  says  that  he  could  trust  his  life  in  my  hands,  who  yet  smokes 
six  pipes  a  day,  and  says  it  is  a  comfort  to  him.  I  answer,  I  think  the 
man  must  be  a  decent  sort  of  a  feUow,  but  still  rather  weak,  or  rather 
wjinting.  But  perhaps  he  may  gather  strength  and  improve.  He  will 
give  up  tobacco  very  likely  by  and  by.  I  hope  he  will.  I  do  not  think 
a  man  a  bad  man,  because  he  happens  to  have  a  weakness  or  a  want  or 
two.  I  do  not  believe  in  instantaneous  sauctification.  Men  improve 
by  degrees. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Kow,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers. 
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Mr.  Mayor  ; — I  shall  be  as  brief  in  my  reply  as  possible.  I  must 
nevertheless  take  the  liberty  of  noticing  ■whatever  has  been  said  by  the 
gentlemen  who  spoke  in  opposition  to  my  proposition.  I  ought,  per- 
haps, first,  to  notice  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Councillor  Robson.  His  ob- 
servations are  deserving  of  serious  attention.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
great  landholders  of  this  country  hare  the  power  of  freeing  themselves 
from  most  of  those  burdens  which  fall  upon  the  manufacturing  and 
labouring  classes  ;  and  they  employ  their  power  for  this  purpose. 
They  have  advantages  which  no  other  party  in  the  community  have  ; 
and  yet,  instead  of  bearing  public  burdens  in  proportion  to  their  privi- 
leges, they  throw  the  principal  burdens,  whether  local  or  general,  upon 
the  unprivileged  classes.  The  system  which  I  recommend  would 
remedy  this  ineriuality.  It  would  oblige  those  great  landholders  to 
cultivate  their  estates,  and  thus  both  furnish  employment  to  people 
born  on  their  estates,  and  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  unprivileged 
classes. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bower  said,  'that  my  proposition  would  just  please 
the  Government  ; — that  both  Whigs  and  Tories  would  rejoice  at  it ; 
— that  they  wanted  a  job,'  &c.  I  wish  the  Council  would  try  them. 
If  the  Whigs  and  Tories  icovhl  be  glad  to  adopt  the  proposition  I 
have  laid  before  the  Council,  we  cannot  do  better  than  afford  them 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  My  impression,  however  is,  that  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  would  oppose  it.  They  would  see  too  clearly,  that 
the  proposition  would  secure  something  like  justice  to  the  people  at 
large,  to  show  it  any  favour. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bower  asked,  '  why  I  did  not  propose  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  taxation  V  If  Mr.  Alderman  Bower  had  been  present 
at  a  former  meeting,  he  would  have  found  that  I  had  done  so  already. 

He  said,  I  did  not  go  as  far  as  Hume  and  Cobden.  If  he  had  been 
present  at  a  former  meeting,  he  would  have  found  that  I  went  much 
further.  I  proposed  a  reduction,  not  of  five  or  ten  millions,  but  of 
one-fourth,  one-third,  or  even  one-half,  of  the  whole  amount  of 
taxation, 

Mr.  Alderman  Bower  said,  '  that  instead  of  talking  about  changing 
the  system  of  taxation,  I  ought  to  propose  that  some  of  the  taxes 
should  be  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  ; — that  taxes  on  arti- 
cles which  poor  people  consume,  should  be  repealed.'  If  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Bower  had  been  present  when  I  wa*;  laying  my  plan  before  the 
Council,  he  would  have  seen,  that  I  proposed  to  take  oft'  oil  the 
taxes  that  press  upon  the  poor,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  to  the 
land.  My  plan,  besides  doing  infinite  good  in  other  ways,  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  repeal  of  all  the  taxes  in  the  country,  whether  local  or 
general. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bower  said  he  '  pitied  me  for  making  such  a  pro- 
posal.' Perhaps  it  would  hardly  be  respectful  in  me  towards  a  man 
80  far-  advanced  in  years,  to  say  I  pitied  him.  But  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  an  ancient,  who  is  in  high  repute  for  wisdom 
with  many,  uttered  a  very  strong  expression  in  reference  to  such  as 
answer  a  matter  before  they  hear  it.     I  shall  not  repeat  that  saying. 


It  may  be  found  in  a  very  common  book.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  'f 
Mr.  Alderman  Bower  had  heard  the  remarks  which  I  made  in  laying 
my  proposition  before  the  Council,  he  could  hardlv  have  blundered  so 
strangely  as  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bower  took  occasion  to  say,  that  though  he  had 
been  a  Republican  in  his  younger  days,  he  now  believed  that  there  was 
nothing  like  a  limited  ^lonarchy.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  But  as  forms  of  Government  have  been  referred  to,  it  is 
only  right  that  I  should  state,  that  I  am  in  favour  of  a  Republic,  and 
believe  that  that  form  of  Government  is  best. 

Mr.  Councillor  West  said,  '  that  he  rose  lest  his  silence  should  be 
construed  by  me  into  an  acknowledgment  that  the  f'ouncil  had 
nothing  of  force  and  weight  to  object  to  my  proposition.'  I  confess, 
if  the  Council  Itaii  been  silent,  I  ihonlJ  have  drawn  the  conclusion, 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  had  nothing  of  weight  or  of  force 
to  object  to  my  proposition.  And  I  must  add,  that  the  speeches 
which  I  have  heard  have  not,  in  my  judgment,  mended  the  matter. 
For  though  I  am  unwilling  to  use  a  strong  or  an  offensive  expression, 
or  to  say  what  in  any  way  might  seem  disrespectful  towards  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  against  my  proposition,  I  must  state,  that 
I  have  not  heard  from  any  of  them,  a  single  objection  of  any  weight 
or  force  whatever,  against  the  principles  which  1  advocate. 

Mr.  West  observed,  '  that  one  reason  why  they  might  not  be  dis- 
posed to  speak  on  this  subject  was,  that  they  had  come  there  with  a 
strong  leaning  against  the  proposition,  and  that  nothing  which  they 
had  heard,  or  could  hear,  would  be  able  to  weaken  their  impression 
against  it."  This  might  be  a  good  reason  for  gentlemen  voting  against 
the  proposition,  but  not  for  declining  to  state  their  reasdiis  for  voting 
against  it. 

Mr.  West  stated,  '  that  able  and  honest  men  were  not  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  present  value  of  land  ;  to  say  nothing  about 
its  natural  value  ;  and  that  this,  at  the  very  outset,  furnished  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  the  plan  which  I  recommended.'  I 
answer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  natural  value  of 
land,  in  order  to  enable  Government  to  carry  out  ray  principle.  It  is 
enough  to  ascertain  its  prohalle  value.  Xo  one  could  ascertain  the 
value  of  land  to  a  nicety  ;  but  they  might  approximate  towards  its 
value.  They  might  come  near  to  the  mark.  The  petition  which  I 
have  read  over,  siraplv  proposed  that  the  tax  on  land  should  be  pro- 
portioned as  nearly  as  practiratJ.e  to  the  natural  value  of  the  land. 
This  was  all  that  was  proposed  ;  and  this  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
We  cannot  ascertain  exactly  the  incomes  of  people.  People  cannot, 
in  all  cases,  ascertain  exactly  their  o>cn  incomes.  But  they  can  ascer- 
tain the  amount  pretty  nearly.  Yet  we  all  know  that  we  have  at 
present  an  income  tax.  An  income  tax  offers  many  opportunities  of 
fraud,  which  a  tax  on  land,  such  as  I  recommend,  would  not.  There 
are  many  difficulties  in  levying  and  enforcing  an  income  tax,  that 
would  not  be  experienced  in  levying  and  enforcing  the  tax  that  / 
recommend.  People  could  not  conceal  their  land;  nor  could  they  hide 
its  qualities,  or  its  relative  situation.  But  if  we  ai'e  never  to  do  any- 
thing till  we  can  ascertain  the  exact  truth  respecting  it,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  do  anything  at  all.  Mr.  Councillor  West  cannot 
ascertain  exactly  the  different  elements  which  enter  into  the  consti- 
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tution  of  any  given  body.  Nor  can  he  ascertain,  in  all  cases,  the 
exact  proportions  in  which  the  different  elements  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  different  bodies.  But  he  can  ascertain  enough  of  the 
truth  for  all  practical  purposes.  We  cannot  even  draw  the  line 
between  temperance  and  intemperance,  between  vice  and  virtue  ; 
but  we  can  still  see  a  very  great  difference  between  the  two.  No  man 
can  tell  exactly  when  day  ends,  and  when  night  begins  ;  but  still  we 
can  all  perceive  a  great  difference  between  darkness  and  liglit  ; — be- 
tween midnight  and  noon.  So  with  respect  to  the  value  of  land. 
We  may  none  of  us  be  able  to  ascertain  the  natural  value  of  land 
exactly ;  but  we  can  ascertain  it  with  sufficient  exactness  to  enable 
us  to  carry  out  the  principle  which  I  have  laid  down.  We  can 
approximate  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  Councillor  West  objected  to  my  proposition  because  it  was  a 
system  oi  force.  He  observed,  'that  I  had  said  my  principle,  if 
acted  upon,  would /o)W  the  landholders  to  cultivate  their  land.'  He 
said,  he  '  objected  to  the  use  of  force.'  I  was  rather  astonished  at  this 
objection.  Mr.  Councillor  West  must  either  have  strangely  misunder- 
stood my  meaning,  or  must  have  chosen  to  misrepresent  it.  I  spoke 
of  no  force  but  moral  force  :  the  force  of  principle,  or  the  common 
force  of  motives,  by  which  we  are  all  influenced,  and  by  wliich  we  all 
endeavour  to  influence  each  other.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
my  meaning.  At  present,  the  great  landholders  have  not  the  neces- 
sary inducements  to  cultivate  certain  portions  of  their  land.  The  sys- 
tem of  taxation  that  I  propose,  would  furnish  the  necessary  induce- 
ments :  it  would  supply  the  necessary  motive  :  it  would  make  it  their 
interest,  as  it  is  already  their  duty,  to  employ  labour  on  their  uncul- 
tivated lands,  and  thus  benefit  both  themselves  and  their  country. 
We  force  people  to  work,  by  refusing  to  give  them  wages  unless  they 
do  work.  Does  Mr.  Councillor  West  object  to  such  employment  of 
force  ? 

Mr.  Councillor  West  observed,  '  that  the  theory  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution is,  that  no  man  shall  be  taxed  without  his  consent.'  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  No  one  opposes  the  principle  to 
which  Mr.  Councillor  West  refers.  My  proposition  does  not  clash  with 
it  in  the  least.  It  may  however  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  prin- 
ciple referred  to  by  Jlr.  Councillor  West  is  not  acted  upon  in  this 
country  at  present.  Seven-eighths  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
taxed  without  either  their  own  consent,  or  the  consent  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. They  have  no  representatives  ;  and  yet  they  are  taxed 
most  heavily.  The  principle  to  which  Mr.  Councillor  West  refers  is 
supposed  to  be  carried  out  when  no  taxes  are  levied  but  by  the  au- 
thority and  command  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Do  T  propose  that 
the  tax  on  land  shall  be  levied  viitliottt  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  1  Nothing  of  the  kind.  All  that  I  wish  is,  that  we  should 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  to  transfer  the  taxes  from  the  products 
of  industry  and  articles  of  commerce,  to  the  land.  If  the  thing  were 
done  in  this  way,  it  would  be  done  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  the 
British  Constitution,  to  which  Mr.  Councillor  West  refers.  If  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor West  contends  that  no  man  is  to  be  taxed  without  his  own  in- 
dividual consent,  it  behoves  him  to  propose  a  far  greater  change  than 
that  which  I  have  proposed.  For  /  am  taxed  without  my  consent, 
and  every  other  member  of  this  Council  is  the  same.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  Mr.  Councillor  West's  objections  is,  that  they  turn 
merely  upon  the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  rest,  in  fact,  upon  a  forced, 
an  unaccountable  misinterpretation  of  a  word.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  bearing  upon  the  great  principle  before  the  Council. 

Mr.  West  referred  to  a  tax  called  the  Cahelle,  which  was  levied  in 
France — a  salt  tax — a  tax  accompanied  with  a  law  to  the  effect,  that 
every  one  should  be  compelled  or  forced  to  consume  a  certain  portion 
of  salt.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  relation  Mr.  Councillor  West's 
remarks  on  this  subject  have  to  the  question  in  hand.  /  am  not 
proposing  that  every  individual  shall  be  forced  to  consume  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  or  even  to  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  land.  I  am 
simply  proposing  that  the  taxes  shall  be  removed  from  the  products  of 
industry  and  articles  of  commerce  to  the  land  ;  that  the  land  which 


ought,  in  justice  and  in  reason,  to  hear  the  taxes,  shall  bear  them. 
He  still  dwelt  upon  the  word  force,  and  said  he  objected  to  any  sys- 
tem of  force.  But  are  we  not  all  forced  to  pay  taxes  ?  Do  we  not 
pay  them  because  we  are  obliged  to  do  so  ?  So  far  as  force  is  con- 
cerned, I  propose  no  change  in  the  system  whatever.  The  only  change 
that  I  propose,  is  a  change  in  the  objects  taxed, — the  transfer  of  the 
taxes  from  one  set  of  articles  to  another  article. 

Mr.  Councillor  West  stated,  '  that  if  there  was  any  force  in  his  re- 
marks, the  Council  might  rest  assured,  that  if  he  were  to  speak  longer, 
there  would  be  equal  force  in  those  other  remarks  which  he  might 
make.'  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be.  But  I  certainly  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  what  force  there  is  in  the  remarks  that  he  has  already 
made. 

He  said,  '  there  were  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my 
principle.'  If  the  people  of  this  country  were  however  united  in 
demanding  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  the  practical  diflficulties 
would  be  readily  overcome. 

Mr.  Councillor  Stead  observed,  '  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
my  speech.  He  expected  to  hear  me  speak  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
local  taxation  ;  whereas  I  had  dwelt  principally  on  the  subject  of 
general  taxation.'  I  answer,  the  subject  of  local  taxation  is  not  so 
easily  understood  as  that  of  general  taxation.  It  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  make  the  subject  of  local  taxation  plain  as  that  of  general  tax- 
ation. Besides,  it  is  better  in  general  for  parties  to  dispose  of  one 
subject  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Councillor  Stead  stated,  '  that  I  should  not  have  brought  the 
subject  again  before  the  Council  after  it  had  been  rejected  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.'  I  answer,  Mr.  Councillor  Stead  is  aware  that  my 
proposition  was  rejected  without  discussion  ; — that  no  objection  what- 
ever was  brought  forward  against  my  proposition,  except  that  which 
he  himself  brought  forward,  namely,  that  I  had  occupied  too  much 
time  on  t'ne  subject. 

Mr.  Councillor  White  thinks  '  that  political  discussion  should  be 
avoided  in  the  Council.'  It  has  not  been  avoided  on  former  occasions. 
In  bringing  forwards  political  subjects,  I  am  only  following  the 
example  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  members  in  the 
Council.  Mr.  Alderman  Carbutt  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the 
Navigation  Laws  at  the  last  meeting.  Besides,  the  subject  which  I 
have  brought  forward  bears  directly  on  our  local  interests.  The  exist- 
ing system  stands  in  our  way.  We  cannot  effect  the  improvements 
necessary  in  the  borough  in  consequence  of  its  injurious  operation. 
The  adoption  of  the  principle  which  I  submitted  to  the  Council,  is 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
rate-payers  ; — is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  requisite 
funds  for  effecting  the  improvements  required  in  the  borough. 

Mr.  Councillor  White  read  a  portion  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Macauley. 
The  Council,  by  listening  to  what  was  read,  decided  that  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Macauley  were  in  order.  I  shall  not  therefore  be  considered 
out  of  order  in  replying  to  them.  Macauley  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  '  that  he  was  no  demagogue.'  I  answer,  nor  am  I,  if  the  word 
demagogue  means  anything  bad.  If  a  demagogue  mean  anything 
good,  I  have  no  objection  to  be  proved  one. 

Mr.  Macauley  next  stated,  'that  he  never  held  out  false  or  ^elusive 
promises  to  the  people.'     Nor  have  I. 

Mr.  Macauley  next  stated,  '  that  he  Iiad  never  incited  the  people 
to  violence.'     I  answer,  nor  have  I. 

Mr.  Macauley  next  stated,  '  that  he  never  used  any  but  legal  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects.'  I  answer,  nor  have  I.  If  Mr. 
Councillor  White  was  under  the  impression  that  I  was  a  demagogue  in 
any  evil  sense  of  the  word, — or  that  I  had  held  out  false  promises  to 
the  people, — or  that  I  had  ever  attempted  to  incite  them  to  violence,— 
or  that  I  had  ever  employed  illegal  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  political  object, — or  for  any  object  whatever,  it  is  only  right  that 
I  should  inform  him  that  he  was  quite  in  error.  I  am  aware  that 
these  remarks  are  purely  personal,  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  make 
them,  as  the  Council  decided  that  what  Mr,  Councillor  White  read 
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was  in  order.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macauley  had  certainly  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  principle  under  discussion.  Tliey  could  therefore  only 
be  designed  for  the  individual  who  had  submitted  the  principle  to 
the  Council.  They  could  have  only  a  personal  bearing  ;  and  admit 
only  of  a  personal  reply.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  IMr.  Cuuncillor 
White  should  be  informed,  that  if  he  laboured  under  the  impression 
that  those  remarks  of  Jfr.  ilacauley  were  in  any  respect  applicable 
to  me,  he  was  under  an  eiToneous  impression. 

Mr.  Macauley  said  something  about  the  'sovereignty  of  the  mob.' 
I  hate  mob  sovereignty  as  much  as  Macauley  can  do.  If  the  principle 
which  I  advocate  were  adapted,  we  should  have  no  mobs.  The  prin- 
ciple which  I  advecate  would  annihilate  mobs  ; — it  would  make  the 
principal  part  of  the  people  in  the  kingdom  freeholders ; — would  give 
them  an  interest  in  upholding  the  laws  and  government  of  the  king- 
dom ; — would  give  them  a  reason  for  loving  their  country  and  uphold- 
ing its  institutions. 

Mr.  Councillor  White  observed  'that  he  had  not  heard  my  address, 
but  that  he  opposed  my  proposition  simply  because  it  was  of  a  poli- 
tical character.'  It  is  rather  strange  that  two  of  the  parties  who  have 
spoken  in  opposition  to  my  proposition,  should  acknowledge  that  they 
have  not  heard  my  explanation  of  that  proposition,  or  my  reasons  for 
introducing  it  to  this  Council. 

Mr.  Councillor  Ellis  remarked,  '  that  my  plan  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  taking  off  the  taxes  fi'om  one  party,  and  putting  them  on 
another.'  This  is  a  mistake.  The  proposition  embodies  a  new 
principle  of  taxation  ;  a  principle  of  infinite  importance.  As  I 
have  shown,  almost  everything  depends  on  the  system  of  taxation. 
If  the  taxes  are  laid  on  one  set  of  articles,  they  check  production, 
they  check  industry,  they  injure  trade,  they  cause  pauperism,  crime, 
and  misery.  But  if  they  are  laid  on  land,  according  to  the  principle  / 
recommend,  they  have  just  the  opposite  effect.  They  promote  in- 
dustry, increase  the  productions  of  the  earth,  annihilate  pauperism, 
diminish  crime,  and  promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
country  in  every  way.  The  transfer  of  the  taxes  to  the  land,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  me,  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country 
beyond  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  at  present  collected.  In  other 
words,  the  transfer  of  the  taxes  to  the  land  on  the  principle  which  I 
have  recommended,  would,  in  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  people,  be 
more  than  equal  to  a  repeal  of  all  the  taxes,  local  or  general,  which  at 
present  are  levied  in  this  kingdom.  And  whether  this  be  not  a 
matter  of  importance,  I  must  leave  the  Council  to  judge. 

Mr.  Councillor  Hepper  said,  '  that  he  had  not  the  same  faith  in 
the  change  which  I  proposed,  that  I  had.'  But  he  gave  us  no  reason 
for  his  lack  of  faith. 

He  said  that  the  principle  which  I  recommended  was  not  just; 
but  he  gave  no  proof.  I  have  given  proof  that  it  is  just, — that  the 
present  system  is  «o<  just  ; — that  the  present  system  is  neither  just  nor 
wise, — that  justice,  in  fact,  requires  the  change  v.'hich  I  propose.  As 
I  have  said,  the  principal  landowners  in  this  kingdom  have  advantages 
over  those  who  do  not  own  land.  And  it  is  but  just  that  those  who 
have  peculiar  advantages,  should  bear  an  extra  share  of  the  pubhc 
burdens.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  country  were  altogether 
uninhabited,  and  that  its  present  inhabitants  were  suddenly  and  mi- 
raculously placed  upon  the  land  ;  the  land  would  be  no  one's  property. 
No  one  would  have  an  exclusive  right  to  any  portion  of  it.  It  would 
belong  equally  to  all.  It  would  be  the  property  of  all.  Suppose  that 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  welfare  of  society,  required  that  one  half  of 
the  people  should  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  that  the  other  half 
should  be  excluded  from  taking  possession.  Those  who  were  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  would  have  privileges  and  advantages  which 
the  others  would  7wi  have.  Those  who  were  allowed  to  take  possession 
of  the  land  would  have  all  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  which 
the  others  enjoyed,  and  the  privilege  of  holding  the  land  in  addition. 
Suppose  the  land  were  worth,  on  an  average,  thirty  or  forty  shillings 
an  acre,  would  it  not  be  just,  and  would  it  not  be  reasonable,  for  the 
people  to  enact  that  that  class,  in  consideration  of  having  possession 


of  the  land,  and  enjoying  an  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  people  to 
the  amount  of  two  pounds  an  acre,  they  should  pay  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  shillings  an  acre  towards  meeting  the  public  expenses  ?  Would 
there  be  any  injustice  in  this  ?  Y/ould  there  not  be  injustice  in  neg- 
kctiny  to  establish  such  a  regulation  1  Would  not  justice  to  the 
parties  who  chose  to  forego  their  right  to  the  land,  require,  that  they 
should  be  exempted  from  obhgation  to  bear  the  public  burdens  ; — that 
the  parties  who  were  permitted  to  enjoy  peculiar  privileges  and  advan- 
tages to  which  originally  they  had  no  natural  right,  should  bear,  in 
consideration  of  those  privileges  and  advantages,  the  public  burdens  t 

Mr.  Hepper  said,  '  he  was  opposed  to  giving  over  all  the  land  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government.'  I  answer,  I  have  not  made  any  such 
proposition.  I  have  simply  proposed  that  when  parties  cannot  or  will 
not  pay  to  the  Government  a  reasonable  tax  on  their  land,  or  sell 
their  land  to  those  who  will  pay  such  a  tax,  the  Government  shall  take 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  such  land  into  their  own  hands,  and  let  it  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  tax.  I  do  not  propose  that  the 
Government  shall  take  possession  of  the  land  any  more  than  they 
take  possession  of  all  other  articles  which  are  taxed.  They  lay  a  tax 
on  paper.  If  the  person  who  makes  the  paper  will  not  or  cannot  pay 
the  tax,  they  take  the  paper  and  sell  it,  and  pay  themselves.  I  only 
wish  the  Government  to  deal  with  land  as  they  deal  at  present  with 
other  articles,  lay  a  reasonable  tax  upon  it ;  and  in  case  the  parties, 
who  hold  the  land,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  tax,  take  the 
land  themselves,  and  pay  themselves  by  selhng  or  letting  it  to  parties 
who  will  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  Councillor  Hepper  said,  '  that  he  had  rather  individuals  should 
hold  the  land.'  So  had  I.  I  have  no  disposition  to  diminish  the 
number  of  freeholders.  My  principle  would  have  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce that  eftect.  Its  tendency  would  be  to  produce  just  the  opposite 
efiect.  It  would  increase  the  number  of  freeholders  ten  or  a  hundred 
fold. 

Mr.  Councillor  Hepper  thinks  '  that  fifty  or  sixty  acres  would  not 
supply  farms  sufficient  for  all  the  sons  of  a  tenant  farmer.'  Perhaps 
not  ;  but  is  there  any  reason  why,  so  long  as  there  is  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  uncultivated,  some  measure  should  not  be  adopted, 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  cultivation  1  The  principle  that  I  recom- 
mend would  not  make  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  divide  his  farm 
amongst  his  children.  By  bringing  into  the  market  numbers  of  other 
farms,  it  would  supply  situations  and  labour  for  the  children  of  the 
tenant  farmers  in  abundance.  This  could  be  done  without  impov- 
rishing  any  one.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  that  I  recommend 
would  not  only  prevent  the  incursion  of  people  from  the  farming  dis- 
tricts into  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  so  abate  the  fierce  compe- 
tition which  at  present  afllicts  the  manufacturing  districts,  but  would 
enable  the  sons  of  tenant  farmers  to  enrich  themselves  from  the  land, 
and  enrich  their  country  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hepper  said,  '  that  it  was  the  system  of  small  lettings  that  had 
ruined  Ireland,  as  he  had  heard  it  said.'  I  was  astonished  to  hear 
Mr.  Councillor  Hepper  repeat  so  foolish  a  notion  ; — a  notion  that  has 
been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  exploded.  The  idea  that  the  division 
of  a  country  into  small  farms  could  ruin  a  country,  is  monstrous.  The 
thing  is  impossible.  The  [smaller  the  farms  in  a  country,  the  more 
thoroughly  will  the  land  be  cultivated  in  general  ;  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  amount  of  food  produced.  And  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  other  useful  callings,  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  wealth  produced  ;  so  that  if  other  things  be  rightly  managed,  the 
better  will  be  the  condition,— the  greater  will  be  the  comfort,  of  the  rest 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Hepper  did  not  attempt  to  give  any  proof  that  the 
system  of  small  lettings  had  ruined  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  he  should 
do  so.  There  are  no  proofs.  If  Mr.  Councillor  Hepper  could  have 
produced  any  proofs  or  facts  in  support  of  his  principle,  he  would 
have  done  so,  if  it  had  been  only  out  of  respect  to  his  own  reputation. 
But  the  facts  and  proofs  are  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been  proved, 
both  by  our  own  writers  and  by  French  writers  of  the  first  ability, 
that  small  farms  are  beneficial ;— that  they  are  conducive  to  the  com- 
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fort  and  welfare  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
generally.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  dwell  on  this  subject,  or 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Councillor  Blackburn  thouglit  '  that  we  ought  to  deal  more 
gently  with  our  agricultural  brethren  : — that  they  were  already  rather 
down,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  bear  hard  upon  them.'  The  truth  is, 
the  principle  which  I  recommend  would,  if  adopted,  lift  them  up.  It 
is  the  jyresod  system  that  is  casting  them  down.  The  system  which 
/  recommend  would  tend  to  make  them  independent.  It  would  tend 
to  make  them  freeholders  instead  of  tenants.  It  would  give  them  an 
interest  in  improving  their  farms  to  the  utmost ;  and  thus  enable 
them  and  induce  them,  both  to  enrich  themselves,  and  enrich  the 
country  as  well. 

JMr.  Alderman  John  Wilson  thought '  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
to  transfer  all  the  taxes  to  the  land.'  I  have  however  repeatedly 
shown  that  it  would  be  no  such  thing  ; — that  it  is  in  effect  an  act  of 
injustice  not  to  lay  the  taxes  upon  the  land  ;  and  an  act  of  folly  as  well. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wilson  also  thought '  that  it  was  a  bad  time  to  bring 
forward  such  a  motion  as  that  which  I  had  submitted  to  the  Coun- 
cil.' I  see  no  reason  to  think  so.  But  the  truth  is,  if  we  are  to 
hearken  to  many  people,  there  never  is  a  good  time  for  a  good  deed. 
While,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  people's  conduct,  their  never  lacks  a 
suitable  time  for  bad  deeds.  There  is  always  a  suitable  time  for  in- 
creasing the  army  ;  but  never  a  suitable  time  for  reducing  it.  There 
is  always  a  suitable  time  for  increasing  taxation  ;  but  never  a  suitable 
time  for  diminishing  it.  There  is  always  a  suitable  time  for  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  strong,  and  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  weak  ; 
but  never  a  suitable  time  for  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  or 
placing  them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  strong.  I  see  nothing  unseason- 
able in  the  motion  at  all.  The  country  is  in  distress.  Many  are 
suffering  most  grievously.  Numbers  have  perished  of  starvation. 
And  numbers  more  are  perishing.  What  more  suitable  time  could 
we  have  for  setting  aside  the  system  that  has  produced  these  evils, 
and  adopting  another  that  would  remedy  them,  and  secure  future 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Alderman  Wilson  thought  '  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  would 
be  best.'  I  answer,  a  reduction  of  taxation  would  be  (food  :  but  a 
change  in  the  systetn  of  taxation  would  be  better.  A  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  taxation  would  afford  some  relief  to  the  country,  but  a 
change  in  the  system,  such  a  change  as  I  recommend,  would  afford  far 
greater  relief.  Indeed  a  change  in  the  system,  such  as  I  recommend, 
would  effect  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  taxation.  It  would  reduce 
many  of  our  local  taxes  ; — it  would  almost  annihilate  our  local 
burdens.  It  would  annihilate  the  poor  rates  ;  and  it  would  lead 
to  an  incalculable  reduction  in  the  general  taxes  of  the  country. 
But  suppose  that  it  did  not  cause  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
taxation,  it  would  lead  to  such  an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
as  would  more  than  equal  the  whole  amount  both  of  local  and  general 
taxation  which  the  country  at  present  is  called  to  pay. 

Mr.  Councillor  Lister  thought  that  it  was  no  proof  of  my  modesty 
to  bring  forward  a  second  time,  a  proposition  which  had  so  lately  been 
put  down  by  the  Council.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  motion  which 
I  made  on  a  former  occasion,  was  rejected  without  discussion  ;  so 
that  I  was  not  aware  that  my  modesty  was  at  all  concerned  in  bring- 
ing it  forward  again.  If  the  subject  had  been  freely  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  motion  negatived  in  consequence,  it  might  have 
been  indicative  of  a  lack  of  modesty  to  bring  it  forward  a  second 
time.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  subject  was  not  discussed  at 
all.  But  indeed  if  it  had  been  discussed,  I  should  only  have  been 
following  the  example  of  older  me  nibers  of  the  Council,  in  bringing 
the  motion  forward  again.  The  sewerage  question  2ms  discussed.  It 
was  well  and  thoroughly  discussed.  Yet  the  very  next  meeting,  the 
motion  for  commencing  sewerage  operations  was  renewed.  And  Mr. 
Alderman  Luccock  went  so  far  as  to  intimate,  if  not  plainly  to  state, 
that  he  should  continue  to  renew  the  motion  until  the  Council  adopted 


it.  If  I  had,  therefore,  compromised  my  modesty,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  plead  example  or  precedent  in  justification. 

Mr.  Councillor  Lister  thought  '  That  I  had  shown  a  want  of  disin- 
terestedness in  the  matter ; — that  I  had  laid  the  principal  stress  on 
the  pressure  of  taxes  on  paper,  printing,  and  the  like  .'  It  seemed 
to  be  chiefly  my  own  business  for  which  I  was  concerned.'  I  may 
observe,  I  simply  referred  to  my  own  business  in  illustration  of  my 
principle  ;  and  I  did  so  because  I  understood  my  own  business  best. 
It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  present  system  of  taxation  presses 
with  undue  weight  upon  my  business.  If,  however,  I  had  been  a 
manufacturer  of  bricks  or  of  soap,  I  might  have  drawn  my  illustrations 
from  those  businesses. 

Mr.  Lister  thought,  '  that  if  my  principle  were  adopted,  this 
country  would  no  longer  be  a  land  of  freedom  ; — no  longer  a  land  of 
free  men,  but  a  land  of  slaves.'  And  he  treated  us  to  a  quotation 
from  the  poet  Cowper  on  the  subject.  The  truth  however  is,  that  if 
my  principle  were  adopted,  this  country  would  be  more  deserving  of 
being  called  a  land  of  freedom  than  it  is  at  present.  Men  would  not 
only  he  free  7ne>i,  hut  free-holders.  At  present,  the  great  mass  of  the 
jjeople  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  not  treated  as  men  at  all.  If 
the  principle  which  I  recommend  were  adopted,  they  would  beffin  to 
be  treated  as  men.  They  would  become  men  ;  and  would  be  placed 
in  a  situation  worthy  of  men. 

Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  said,  '  that  he  thought  the  former  discussion 
on  this  subject  had  settled  the  question.'  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Eddison  was  neither  present  at  the  former  meeting  when  I  introduced 
this  question,  nor  during  my  remarks  in  proposing  the  motion  to-day. 
If  he  had  been  present  on  the  former  occasion,  he  would  have  known 
that  there  was  no  discussion  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Eddison  says,  '  that  the  proposition  which  I  have  made,  is  a 
most  formidable  proposition.'  I  can  see  nothing  formidable  about  it. 
It  is  not  even  formidable  to  the  great  land-owners.  It  would,  in  fact, 
do  the  great  land-holders  good  rather  than  harm  :  while  its  tendency 
with  respect  to  other  classes  of  the  community,  would  be  to  promote 
their  improvement,  their  welfare,  and  their  comfort  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Eddison  said,  '  that  he  could  not  imagine  a  greater  state  of 
confusion  than  the  change  which  I  recommended  would  produce.'  I 
answer,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  produce  any  confusion  at  all. 
Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  has  not  attempted  to  show  how  it  would  do 
so.  He  gave  us  no  proof  that  it  would  produce  confusion.  And  I 
think  that  even  Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  can  hardly  imagine  that  it 
could  produce  greater  confusion  than  at  present  exists  in  Ireland. 
The  confusion  there,  under  the  present  system,  is  tremendous.  And  it 
is  not  inconsiderable  even  in  England.  The  tendency  of  the  change 
which  I  propose  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  confusion  ;  and  to  render 
such  confusion,  for  the  future,  impossible.  It  would  tend  both  to 
put  things  in  order,  and  to  Iceej}  them  in  order. 

Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  said  '  he  objected  to  the  proposition 
because  it  would  bring  on  us  turmoil,  misery,  and  crime.'  While 
Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  was  making  this  statement,  my  mind  asked. 
How  /  But  Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  gave  no  answer.  I  have  shown 
that  the  tendency  of  the  proposition,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  diminish 
turmoil,  misery,  and  crime ;  and  ultimately  to  bring  those  evils  to  an 
end.  Our  turmoil,  misery,  and  crime,  originate  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  keeps  people  out  of  employment,  reduces  wages  to  the 
lowest  point,  checks  the  production  of  food,  and  the  increase  of 
every  kind  of  wealth,  and  produces  pauperism,  crime,  and  turbulence 
in  every  possible  way,  and  in  their  most  terrible  forms.  There  cer- 
tainly seemed  neither  law  nor  logic  in  Mr.  Eddison's  remarks. 

Mr.  CJouncillor  Eddison  said  '  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been 
able  to  say  anything  to  inform  any  one.'  In  this,  I  think,  he  was 
perfectly  correct. 

He  also  said,  '  that  he  had  so  little  to  say  because  they  might  talk 
for  a  week  and  do  no  good.'  This  too  might  be  correct,  but  it  would 
have  been  as  good  a  reason  for  not  speaking  at  all. 


THE  PEOPLE. 
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He  also  remarked,  'that  the  change  which  I  recommended  was  not 
likely  to  come  in  ray  time.'  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  if  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Eddison  cannot  argue,  he  certainly  cannot  prophesy.  ^ 
Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  added.  '  that  he  was  for  equal  taxation. 
I  answer,  that  is  what  I  contend  for.  Taxation  at  present  is  not 
equal.  Adopt  the  principle  which  I  have  recommended,  and  it  ictll 
be  equal.  It  will  bear  equally  on  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the  kmg- 
doni,  according  to  the  worth  and  value  of  the  land.  The  tax  will, 
in  consequence,  enter  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  land.  And 
every  individual  who  consumes  any  portion  of  those  productions  will 
have  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  support  of  the  public  burdens  ;— 
will  have,  in  this  way,  to  pay  his  share  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  asked,  'How  is  the  land  to  bear  the 
taxes  ! '  I  answer,  how  does  the  land  bear  the  tax  which  is  paid  to 
the  landowner  in  the  shape  of  rent  ?  Surely  if  the  tenant  farmer  can 
pay  two  or  three  pounds  an  acre  to  the  landowner  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
the  landowner  himself  can  pay  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  shillings  out  of  that 
sum  in  the  shape  of  a  tax.  Besides,  as  I  have  shown,  if  the  principle 
which  I  recommend  were  adopted,  the  productions  of  the  land  would 
be  greatly  increased.  The  increase  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  amount  of  taxation.  It  is  unwise  in  people  to 
attempt  to  answer  a  matter  before  they  hear  it. 

Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  bids  us  look  at  those  who  have  taken  land 
on  long  leases.  They  have  taken  the  land  without  any  idea  that  they 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  to  the  Govern- 
ment, he  says.  I  answer,  according  to  the  principle  which  I  advocate, 
the  tax  would  fall,  not  on  the  tenant,  but  on  the  owner  of  the  land. 
And  we  ought  to  observe  perhaps,  that  originally,  the  owners  of  the 
land  had  to  pay  the  taxes.  They  held  their  land  on  this  condition, 
that  they  should  bear  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  that  they 
should  support  an  armed  force  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  This 
system  continued  for  many  centuries.  The  present  system  of  levying 
the  taxes  on  the  products  of  industry  and  on  articles  of  commerce,  is 
an  innovation.  It  has  only  been  established  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred years  :  not  three  hundred  years,  has  it,  Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  ? 
And  I  ought  also  to  observe,  that  when  the  landowners  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  taxes,  they  took  care  to  keep  the  taxes  low.  When  the  land- 
owners had  to  support  the  army,  they  took  care  to  have  but  a  very  small 
array.  It  is  since  they  laid  the  taxes  on  others  that  they  have  increased 
them  to  such  a  terrible  amount.  It  was  when  they  obliged  the  people 
to  support  the  army,  that  they  increased  the  army  so  tremendously. 
When  the  great  landholders  had  to  pay  the  taxes,  they  took  care  not 
to  run  into  debt.  Since  they  laid  the  taxes  on  the  people,  they  have 
run  into  debt  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  millions.  In  recom- 
mending the  transfer  of  the  taxes  from  industry  and  commerce  to  the 
land,  I  am  simply  recommending  a  return  to  old  principles,  with  this 
improvement,  that  the  Uxes  shall  be  levied  on  the  land,  not  according 
to  the  revenue  which  the  land  yields,  but  according  to  the  real  or 
natural  value  of  the  land.  It  was  a  wrong  thing  to  transfer  the 
taxes  from  the  land  to  industry  and  commerce.  It  was  a  piece  of 
injustice  and  a  piece  of  folly.  Justice  and  wisdom  alike  require  us, 
to  re-transfer  the  taxes  to  the  land,  and  to  impose  them  on  the  land 
according  to  the  principle  which  I  have  laid  down. 

Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  remarked,  that  he  was  sorry  I\Ir  Councillor 
West  had  not  spoken  better.  He  thought  that  his  speech  was  not 
so  good  as  usual ; — that  he  had  fallen  below  his  usual  standard.  In 
this  Mr.  Eddison  was  perfectly  correct.  But  he  might  with  equal 
justice  and  propriety  have  applied  the  same  remarks  to  himself. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  cannot  find  in  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced against  my  proposition,  one  particle  of  argument.  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  what  has  been  said,  lest  any  one  should 
have  supposed  that  I  felt  myself  unable  to  do  so.  But  I  certainly 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  in  the  shape  of  argument  in  any 
of  the  speeches  of  my  opponents.  Here  and  there  I  have  found  an 
assertion  bearing  on  the  question  ;  but  in  no  case  have  I  met  with  a 
fact  or  an  argument.     I  am  sorry  my  proposition  has  been  so  un- 


favourablv  received.  But  truth  requires  time  to  modify  men's  views. 
I  have  lio  doubt  but  that  ultimately,  the  principles  which  I  have 
advocated  will  commend  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  enlightened 
and  candid  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  throughout  the  world.  I 
did  not  expect  that  the  proposition  would  be  adopted  by  the  Council 
at  present.  T  shall  not  therefore  be  disappointed  by  its  rejection.  I 
have  done  my  duty  ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  I  have 
accomplished  my  object.  I  have  learnt  what  members  of  the  Council 
have  to  say  in  opposition  to  my  principle.  I  shall  also  have  succeeded 
in  placing  the  subject  before  a  portion  of  the  public.  And  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  result  will  ultimately  be  satisfactor)'.' 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  before  the  voting  was  over,  but  I  have  smce 
learned  that  only  two  voted  for  my  motion.  Still,  the  principle  which 
I  advocated  is 'true;  and  the  arguments  which  I  employed  in  its 
favour  are  unanswerable.  And  the  truth  will  work  its  way.  The 
principle  I  advocated  will  triumph.  It  will  force  itself  into  public 
notice.  It  will  find  its  way  into  men's  minds.  It  will  become  the 
faith  of  the  thinking  and  the  candid  throughout  all  countries.  It  will 
annihilate  ultimately  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  and  with  it 
annihilate  a  vast  a'mount  of  misery  and  vice.  It  will  change  the 
institutions  of  the  country  generally.  It  will  change  the  condition 
of  the  people.  It  will  annihilate  want.  It  will  promote  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  of  the  masses.  It  will  change  the 
face  of  our  country  ;  it  will  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and  make 
all  things  new.  ,        , 

The  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Council  has  strengthened 
my  conviction,  that  the  principle  can  never  be  refuted,— that  the 
arguments  I  employed  in  its  defence  are  unanswerable ;— that  the 
ablest  men  on  earth  will  never  be  a'ole  to  stand  against  it.  If  it  had 
been  possible  for  men  to  have  found  a  fact  or  an  argument  against  the 
principle,  some  one  in  the  Council  would  have  done  so.  But  the 
report  of  the  discussion  is  proof  that  no  one  did. 

Mr.  Carbutt,  Mr.  Luccock,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  others,  kept  away. 
They  were  wiser  than  the  rest  of  my  opponents,  though  not  perhaps 
so  honest.  They  knew  that  they  could  find  nothing  of  force  to  say 
against  my  proposition.  Thev  knew  they  would  be  unable  to  answer 
my  arguments.  They  knew,  too,  that  if  they  were  present  and  re- 
mained silent,  their  silence  would  be  construed  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  inability  to  refute  ray  principles,  or  to  answer  my  ar- 
guments. So  they  staid  away.  But  their  policy  will  fail  them.  _  The 
people  will  see  their  reason  for  absenting  themselves,  and  justly 
suspect  them  either  of  ignorance  of  tiie  subject  of  my  motion,  or  of 
unfaithfulness  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents  and  their  countrymen. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  opponents.  I  would 
not  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  man,  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I  must 
speak  the  truth.  I  must  do  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  masses.  I 
repeat  then,  that  neither  Alderman  Carbutt,  Alderman  Luccock,  nor 
Alderman  Marshall,  nor  any  other  Alderman,  nor  any  other  Councillor, 
nor  any  other  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  can  prove  the  principle  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Council,  to  be  either  foolish,  unjust,  or  injurious. 
I  am  as  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  principle  which  I  advocated  on 
this  subject  is  true,  and  that  the  arguments  which  I  brought  forward 
in  the  common  Council  Chamber  are  unanswerable,  and  that  no- 
thing but  either  ignorance  or  dishonesty  can  prevent  people  from 
seeing  it  to  be  so,  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence. 


IRISH  EMIGRANTS  TO  AMERICA. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  ^-onnected  w  th  th  cond^t^on  Of 
Ireland  is  the  large  amount  of  money  still  received  from  Ir.»U  »e"ler8  m  me 
United  States  by  their  relatives  in  this  country,  to  enable  t^^  letter  to  e^i 
fi-rate.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Jacob  Harv  e> ,  of  >  «JL  ^  "f '^^^ 
f^   thus  transmitted,  within  a  single  period  of  twelve  X^it^Z "1^00^3 

country  post-offices. 
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LIBERTY  IS  CATCHING. 

It  is  demonatratod  by  the  events  of  tlie  last  fifteen  montlia  that  the  cry  of 
'  Liberty'  can  awaken  the  most  apathetic  into  action,  arouse  the  most  oppressed 
into  resistance,  and  excite  the  most  phlegmatic  to  enthusiasm.  Previously  to 
the  French  Revolution  in  February,  1848,  it  was  a  constant  matter  of  wonder- 
ment how  the  French  could  possibly  put  up  with  the  crushing  tyranny  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  and  if  any  one  began  to  reflect  upon  the  prostrate  condition  of  Italy, 
the  idea  instantly  arose  in  his  mind  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  charming  but 
unhappy  peninsula  were  steeped  to  the  lips  in  a  voluptuous  indolence,  and  in- 
capable of  striking  a  blow  for  freedom.  A  glance  at  Germany  engendered  the 
belief  that  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  despotism  was  so  consolidated,  as  to  defy 
the  attacks  of  Democracy ;  and  no  sane  man  would  have  prophesied  that  the 
petty  States  were  capable  of  progress  during  the  next  half  century.  But  the 
effect  of  the  French  llevohition  was  like  the  waving  of  an  enchanter's  wand.  It 
kindled  a  glorious  flame  of  partriotism  from  invisible  sparks  concealed  in  black 
ened  embers.  The  blaze  flew  over  Europe  like  the  fire  over  a  North  American 
prairie  ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  succession  of  startling  events  w  hich  it  produced, 
that  it  became  more  difiicult  to  remember  and  enumerate  which  nations  were 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  than  those  which  were  not.  Bat  amongst  all  the 
astounding,  thrilling,  and  admirable  phases  which  the  whole  surface  of  a  con- 
vulsed society  thus  presented  to  the  view,  none  were  more  remarkable  than 
those  afforded  by  Rome  and  Germany.  Only  fancy  how  nine-tenths  of  the 
.  Tvorld  would  have  laughed  had  any  man  prophesied  in  January,  1848,  that 
jiL,  I'within  sixteen  months  the  Pope  would  be  dethroned,  Rome  a  Republic, 
^  and  a  Triumvirate  sitting  at  the  Vatican?  And  suppose  that  such  a  prophet 
should  have  declared  that  not  only  would  these  things  occur,  but  that  a  Roman 
Army  was  destined  to  beat  its  enemies  in  detail — first  a  French  force,  and  then 
a  Neapolitan  one  !  Yet  these  incidents  have  all  taken  place  ;  and  the  world  is 
electrified  indeed.  Yes — and  glorious  is  it  for  the  Roman  Triumvirate  that 
they  have  been  enabled  truthfully  to  address  the  citizens  of  their  new-born  Re- 
public in  such  terms  as  these  ; — 'Romans  !  With  inexpressible  joy  I  have  re- 
ceived and  published  the  bulletin  of  Gener.il  G.aribaldi  relative  to  the  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  at  Palestrina,  performed  yesterday.  Citizens  !  Modern  Rome  is  like 
the  ancient  city,  surrounded  with  enemies  in  the  infancy  of  its  Republican  life. 
But  if  the  first  came  forth  armed  and  powerful  in  war  from  being  so  often  as- 
sailed, the  second,  innocent,  pure  from  blood,  cleansed  from  ambition,  and  as- 
piring only  to  the  exercise  of  human  rights,  will  be  encouraged  in  her  glorious 
mission  by  the  sanctity  of  her  cause,  and  protected  1,'y  the  justice  of  God. 
Persevere,  therefore,  Romans, with  all  courage.  We  will  overcome  all  our  ene- 
mies ;  we  will  guard  our  rights ;  we  will  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  rebuilding 
of  Italy.'  When  we  read  these  glowing  sentiments,  we  feel  an  ineft'able  contempt 
and  a  strong  loathing  for  those  journalists  who  could  possibly  undertake  to 
'write  down'  such  generous-hearted  Republiciins.  But  no  language  can  convey 
an  idea  of  the  disgust  which  we  experience  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that 
the  President  and  the  Ministry  of  the  French  Republic  could  have  dared  to 
send  an  armed  force  against  the  sacred  fane  of  freedom  established  in  the  Eter- 
nal City.  That  expedition  will,  however,  prove  useless  in  the  long  run.  It 
may  take  Rome — it  may  expel  the  Triumvirate — it  may  restore  the  Pope:  but 
all  this  reaction  can  only  last  for  a  few  days — a  few  weeks — a  few  months  at  the 
outside.  A  Red  Republican  Minister  must,  sooner  or  later,  take  office  in 
France ;  and  on  the  day  that  the  name  of  Ledru  RoUin  appears  in  the  Moniteur 
as  the  head  of  a  Cabinet — or  perhaps  as  Dictator  of  France — the  Roman  Re- 
public will  revive  again.  Turning  from  Italy  to  Germany,  we  find  the  work  of 
retribution  progressing  against  Monarchs.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  not  safe 
in  his  capital  from  one  hour  to  another ;  the  victorious  Hungarians  menace 
him  from  without — a  discontented  people  threaten  him  within.  The  King  of 
Prussia  holds  his  throne  upon  a  tenure  which  must  render  him  the  most  wretch- 
ed being  in  existence.  Every  unusual  noise  must  startle  him  as  if  he  had 
committed  crimes.  And  crimes,  indeed,  he  has  perpetrated  against  his 
■people — crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  for  which  the  well-merited  punish- 
ment is  near  at  hand.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  is — nowhere  !  A  provis- 
ional Government  reigns  in  his  stead ;  and  all  the  other  small  States  of  Ger- 
many are  hovering  on  the  verge  of  convulsion  and  Republicanism.  The  Frank- 
fort Assembly  is  acting  nobly.  It  remains  staunch  to  the  sacred  duties  imposed 
upon  it  by  those  who  raise<l  it  up ;  and  through  its  means  true  Democracy 
will  soon  triumph  throughout  Germany.  The  Austrian  tyranny  and  the  Prussian 
despotism  will  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  Kings  and  the  Dukes  of  the  lesser 
territories  will  fly  in  every  direction ;  and  all  Centr.al  Europe  will  follow  the 
example  of  France  and  Hungary  in  casting  of  the  diabolical  incubus  of  Mon- 
archy. The  French  elections  have  produced  results  calculated  to  give  an  im- 
mense impulse  to  the  good  cause.  The  doom  of  the  reactionaries  will  be  shortly 
sealed  in  France,  and  the  day  on  which  Red  Republicanism  triumphs  will  be 
signalized  also  by  the  crash  of  more  than  one  throne.  Honour  to  the  bravo 
Germans  !  Honour  to  the  patriotic  Romans  I  They  are  working  out  the  holi- 
est cause  ever  entrusted  to  mortals  !  aud,  though  they  may  experience  a  check 
yet,  ultimately,  they  will  succeed. —  Weekly  Dispatch. 


The  English  Mob.— Whatever  may  be  said  of  English  mobs  aud  English 
demagogues  (said  Washington  Irving),  I  have  never  met  with  a  people  more 
open  to  reason,  more  considerate  in  their  tempers,  more  tractable  by  argument 
jn  the  roughest  times,  than  the  English. 


WHAT  IS  TRUTH? 

Dear  Sik, — If  the  great  Prize  Essay  on  the  merits  of  Royalty  and  Aristo- 
cracy be  written  according  to  your  views,  as  laid  down  in  the  People,  will  not 
it  be  a  true  picture  of  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  earth  !  And  will  not  a  pure  Democracy  be  mercy  and  truth  met 
together,  righteousness  and  peace  kissing  each  other  ?  When  you  have  time, 
will  you  kindly  show  the  best  way  of  answering  the  question,  What  ia  truth  ? 
I  am  sometimes  met  with  such  questions,  and  find  it  difiicult  to  give  the  an- 
swers. The  fact  is,  all  the  privileged  classes,  lawyers,  doctors,  parsons,  mili- 
tary, aristocrats,  and  kings,  &;c.,  and  their  .abettors,  will  not  suffer  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth  or  justice  to  be  applied  to  their  systems.  They  hate  the  light. 
It  is  a  great  truth,  in  my  judgment,  a  reality,  to  my  mind,  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  earth  are,  and  always  will  be,  infinitely  sufficient  for  whatever 
quantity  of  inhabitants  may  exist  upon  it.  But  a  Malthus  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  the  truth,  and  by  so  doing  s.ays,  in  eflfect,  the  great  Supreme,  the  all- 
wise,  beneficent  Power  that  created  the  earth  is  like  himself,  or  that  there  is 
no  God.  I  believe  with  you,  we  are  changing  from  falsehoods  to  realities.  I 
remain,  dear  Sir,  with  best  wishes, 

Sheffield,  May  28,  1849.  A  TnoRouoa-GOiNO  Eepublioan. 

N.  B.  It  appears  to  me  that  men's  knowledge  as  to  their  own  planet  has 
been  much  neglected,  especially  as  to  its  capabilities.  I  believe  there  are  far 
richer  diggings  for  the  toiling  part  o-f  the  human  family,  than  the  gold  regions 
of  California,  though,  by-the-by,  they  are  a  small  part.  I  wish  you  a  pros- 
perous voyage  to  the  United  States  and  back.  I  have  one  son,  three  daugh- 
ters, two  sons-in-law,  and  four  grandchildren  there.  May  God  bless  you. — 
AsiEN. 

Excuse  a  poor,  unfortunate  old  man. 

Answer. — Truth  means,  in  the  first  place,  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with 
things  ;  and,  secondly,  the  agreement  of  our  words  with  our  ideas.  Error,  of 
course,  means  disagreement  between  our  ideas  and  things ;  or  disagreement 
between  our  words  and  ideas. 

In  the  first  place,  truth  means  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  things.  The 
sun  is  bright.  My  idea  of  the  sun  is  that  it  is  bright.  Between  the  sun, 
therefore,  and  my  idea  of  the  sun,  there  is  an  agreement.  That  agreement  is 
truth.  The  sun  gives  light  and  dift'uses  warmth,  and  ministers  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  mankind.  My  ideas  of  the  sun  agree  with  these  facts.  The 
agreement  between  my  ideas  and  these  facts  is  truth.  The  earth  is  round. 
Its  surface  is  partly  covered  by  water,  partly  by  wood,  and  partly  by  sand. 
My  ideas  of  the  earth  exactly  correspond  with  these  facts.  My  ideas  are  there- 
fore true.  The  agreement  between  my  ideas  and  the  earth  is  what  is  desig- 
nated truth.  Man  is  an  intellectual,  a  moral,  aud  a  social  being.  My  ideas 
of  a  man  agree  with  these  characteristics.  The  agreement  between  my  ideas 
of  man  and  the  reality,  are  truth.  The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  produces 
injurious  effects  on  the  brain,  on  the  stomach,  on  the  nerves,  on  the  health,  on 
the  feelings,  the  morals,  the  intelligence,  on  the  circumstances,  the  social  re- 
lations, and  all  the  enjoyments  of  mankind.  These  are  facts.  My  ideas  on 
this  subject  are  in  harmony  with  these  facts.  My  ideas  are  therefore  true. 
They  agree  with  the  reality.  The  agreement  of  my  ideas  with  the  reality  con- 
stitutes their  truth.  Teetotalism  produces  opposite  effects  on  the  brain,  on 
the  stomach,  on  the  nervous  system,  on  the  health,  on  the  morals  and  enjoy- 
ments of  mankind.  My  ideas  of  teetotalism  answer  to  the  eflfects  which  it 
produces :  my  ideas  are  therefore  true.  The  agreement,  or  concord,  or  har- 
mony betvreen  my  ideas  and  the  reality,  constitutes  their  truth.  So  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  things.  Whenever  our  ideas  of  things  agree  with  the  things 
themselves;  whenever  our  ideas  of  events  agree  with  the  events  themselves ; 
whenever  our  ideas  of  the  character  of  a  person,  or  of  the  conduct  of  a  person, 
agree  with  the  person  or  his  conduct,  our  ideas  are  true.  This  is  the  Jirst 
meaning  of  the  word  truth,  namely,  the  agreement  between  our  ideas  of  events 
and  things,  and  the  events  and  things  themselves. 

The  next  signification  of  the  word  truth  is,  an  agreement  or  harmony  be- 
tween our  ideas  and  our  words.  I  have  certain  ideas  respecting  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  ;  and  my  ideas,  we  will  suppose,  are  true.  If,  when  I 
speak  respecting  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  my  words  agree  with  my 
ideas,  I  speak  truly.  A  history,  the  statements  of  which  agree  with  events, — 
a  biography,  the  particulars  of  which  agree  with  the  events  of  a  man's  life, — 
a  system  of  Astronomy  that  agrees  with  the  reality  of  the  heavens,  are  all  true. 
The  agreement  between  their  statements  and  the  matters  to  which  they  refer, 
is  truth. 

If  a  man's  ideas  of  events  and  things  agree  with  those  events  and  things, 
while  his  words  or  writings  do  not  agree  with  them,  the  man  is  a  liar.  If  a 
m.an'a  words  or  writings  agree  with  his  ideas  of  events  and  things,  he  is  not 
a  liar,  even  though  his  ideas  be  erroneous.  That  man  who  utters  or  pub- 
lishes that  which  is  false,  believing  that  it  is  true,  is  chargeable  with  7nistaX-c, 
l)ut  not  with  deceit  or  lying.  To  constitute  a  crimnal  falsehood  or  a  lie, 
an  evil  intention,  or  a  lack  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or 
writer,  is  essential.  If  a  man  utters  that  which  is  false  through  carelessness, 
he  is  blameable  ;  but  not  so  blameable  as  the  man  who  utters  that  which  is 
false  with  the  intention  of  deceiving. 

Perhaps  no  man's  ideas  agree  with  things  in  all  cases.  Perhaps  every  man 
has  ideas  which  are  at  variance  with  events  and  things.  And  it  is  certain 
that  no  man  has  got  correct  ideas  of  all  things  or  of  all  events.    Things  aie 
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infinite.  Ti-uth  is  infinite.  But  men's  knowledge,  or  trutli  as  it  exists  in 
men's  minds,  is  exceedingly  limited.  All  the  true  ideas  in  all  the  minds  of 
men  now  living,  would  be  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  important  events  and 
realities  whieh'enter  into  the  universe  of  things  and  events.  The  knowledge 
of  man  bears  no  more  proportion  to  the  realities  of  the  universe  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  universe,  than  the  spark  to  the  conflagration,  or  the  shining  of  the 
glow  worm  to  the  blaze  of  the  noon-tide  sun. 

Every  man  should  make  it  his  object  and  his  endeavour  to  acquire  as  much 
truth  as  possible,  especially  on  important  subjects.  The  discovery  and  the 
revelation  of  truth  should  be  one  of  the  principal  businesses  of  our  life.  It 
would  perhaps  be  true  to  say,  that  it  is  the  proper,  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  life.  For  the  revelation  and  dissemination  of  truth  tends  more  than 
all  things  else  to  the  annihilation  of  evil,  and  to  the  increase  of  good.  The 
principal  part  of  the  evil  at  present  prevailing  through  the  world  originates 
in  ignorance  and  error.  If  it  does  not  originate  in  ignorance  and  error,  it 
originates  in  causes  which  would  not  exist,  or  which  would  not  act  with  their 
present  power,  if  ignorance  and  error  were  done  away.  Knowledge  would 
annihilate  this  vast  amount  of  evil.  Knowledge  would  turn  the  very  elements 
of  evil,  in  many  cases,  into  elements  of  good.  Besides  increasing  the  good 
■ffhich  at  present  exists,  it  would  turn  the  very  curse  into  a  blessing. 


EQUITABLE  PIONEERS. 


James  Daly,  of  RochJ.ale,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Rochdale  Society  of  '  Equitable  Pioneers.'  The  object  of  tliis  Society 
is  to  promote  the  pecuniary  benefit,  and  the  improvement  of  the  social 
and  domestic  condition  of  its  members,  by  raising  capital  to  establish 
a  Store  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  clothing,  &<?.  We  cannot  publish 
the  rales  at  length.  They  may  however  be  obtained  on  application  to 
James  Daly,  !MiLkstone-road,  Rochdale.  The  projectors  of  this  Society 
attribute  .the  failure  in  co-operative  Societies  generally,  to  the  credit 
system,  and  to  the  custom  of  !ea\'ing  the  management  of  business  in 
the  hands  of  an  agent.  Store-keeper,  i:c.  They  hope,  by  the  adoption 
of  better  regulations,  to  avoid  these  evils.  We  give  the  following  from 
a  letter  by  James  Daly. 

'  The  society  commenced  operations  with  very  large  hopes,  but  a  very 
small  stock,  the  sum  total  of  its  possessions  being  .£24  worth  of  goods 
and  chattels  ;  its  weekly  receipts  £14  ;  and  balance  in  treasurer's  hands 
£5,  at  the  close  of  its  first  quai-ter,  March,  184.5.  But  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  ending  March,  1849,  shows  the  increase  of  stock  and  realisation 
of  hopes,  as  follows  : — 

Value  of  stock  (cost  price),  £.38.5  ;  cash  in  hand,  £120  ;  cash  with- 
d^a^vn,  £49  ;  weekly  receipts,  £10.5  ;  number  of  members,  220  ;  ad- 
mitted during  the  quarter,  80 ;  dividend  per  pound,  purchase  monev, 
Is.  8d. 

Such  is  our  present  position — and,  next  to  the  free  labour  and  en- 
thusiasm of  some  of  our  members,  I  think  we  owe  our  present  prosperous 
condition  to  our  rigid  adherence  to  buying  and  selling  for  ready  money 
onlj',  and  neither  intrasting  nor  tempting  any  individual  with  the  sole 
management  of  our  business. 

Parties  desirous  of  possessing  copies  of  our  laws  or  further  infonnntion 
can  receive  such  by  sending  six  postage  stamps  to 

Yours,  &c.,  James  Daly, 
Secretary,  PioTieers'  Store, 
Milkstone-  road,  Rochdale. 


REVIE^^. 


TTie  Reformer,  by  Jajies  Broxterke  O'Brien.  I  wish  this  paper 
success.  It  is  a  thoroughly  liberal  paper.  True,  it  inculcates  prin- 
ciples at  times  somewliat  at  variance  with  vay  own  ;  but  it  docs  at 
the  same  time,  aim  manifestly  at  the  eraancip.ition  and  salvation  of  the 
masses  ;  and  that  is  enough  to  entitle  it  to  encouragement  and  support. 
It  is  enough  to  entitle  it  to  our  approbation  and  countenance.  The 
editor,  too,  has  great  faltli  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. He  appeai-s  to  have  no  idea  whatever  that  kingship,  aristocracy, 
or  despotism  in  any  form  whatever,  can  ever  rally  ; — can  ever  again 
enslave  the  millions  ; — can  ever  again  beat  down  and  crush  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy  and  liberty.  He  plainly  anticipates  fresh  convul- 
sions in  Europe,  which  will  do  still  further  execution  on  the  hated  sys- 
tems of  despotism,  and  give  still  further  power  to  the  labouring  and  long 
plundred  masses.  I  like  him  for  his  hopefulness,  as  well  as  for  his 
truthfulness.  I  like  him  for  both.  Bronterre  O'Brien  ^^Tite3  like  a 
man  that  loves  liis  fellowmen  ; — like  a  man  that  reveres  the  trath, — that 
worships  right, — that  lives  and  labours  for  the  regeneration  of  liis 
ountry  and  his  kind. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  J.  "W.  White. — I  do  not  believe  that  the  book  of  Job  is  a  true 
histoiy.  There  may  have  been  such  a  man  as  Job  ;  and  Job  may,  at 
one  time,  have  had  great  wealth  ;  at  another,  have  experienced  great 
reverses  ;  and  at  another,  have  experienced  prosperity  again.  But  that 
all  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  book  of  Jol)  are  true,  I  do  not  myself 
at  all  believe.  The  opinion  of  many  commentators  is,  that  the  book  is 
a  dramatk  work.  But  a  dramatic  work  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
founded  on  fact ;  and  the  book  of  Job  may  be  the  same.  But  the  dia- 
logue is  no  doubt  imaginary,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  events.  The 
story  about  the  sons  of  God  coming  together  and  Satan  appearing 
among  them  ;  the  attribution  of  Job's  calamities  to  satanic  influence  ; 
the  account  of  the  conversation  that  passed,  first  between  Job  and  his 
friends,  and  then  between  Job  and  the  Almighty,  are  no  doubt,  all 
fictitious. 

I  say  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  commentators,  who  look  on  the 
Scriptures  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  look  on  them 
myself,  that  the  liook  is  a  dramatic  work.  It  is  the  opinion  even  of 
some  of  those  commentators  who  regard  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  book, 
as  a  pui-e  revelation  of  God's  will. 

I  shall  review  the  book  of  Job  at  length,  when  I  have  time,  in  my 
Review  of  the  Bible. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  another  volume  of  my  life  till  my  re-, 
turn  from  America. 

To  .J.  P. — I  could  not  recommend  a  person  of  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
go  to  America  alone.  You  may  perhaps  have  a  chance,  by-and-by,  of 
going  in  company  with  a  number  more. 

To  J.  .J. — I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  we  encourage  error  when 
we  treat  it  genth" ;  and  encourage  villany  when  we  shrink  from  expos- 
ing and  denouncing  it.  I  think  we  give  error  an  advantage  when  we 
reveal  trutli  only  by  halves.  I  think  we  give  it  a  double  blow  when 
we  reveal  the  truth  in  full.  People  cannot  see  the  difference  between 
eiTor  and  truth,  if  error  be  exposed  liut  partially,  and  the  truth  re- 
vealed but  sparingly.  It  is  when  we  exhibit  error  in  all  its  blackness 
and  hatefulness,  and  truth  in  all  its  glorj'  and  loveliness,  that  people 
are  led  to  loathe  error  and  love  the  truth  as  they  deserve.  The  advo- 
cates of  Church  reform  have  injured  themselves  by  sparing  the  errors, 
the  absurdities,  the  Idasphemies  of  the  Church.  The  advocates  of  the 
Charter  have  injured  themselves  by  not  avowing  their  republicanism, 
and  arguing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Republican  Government.  The 
advocates  of  liberal  tlieological  views  have  injured  themselves  by  con- 
niving at  prevailing  errors  respecting  the  Bible.  They  have  all  injured 
themselves  by  not  telling  all  the  truth  they  had  discovered.  The  man  that 
tells  the  trutli  and  the  whole  truth, — the  man  that  exposes  error  wher- 
ever he  finds  it,  and  denounces  it  without  reserve  and  without  compro- 
mise,— the  man  that  speaks  all  he  knows,  and  utters  all  he  feels, — the 
man  that  goes  the  full  length  of  his  own  convictions,  of  his  own  best  views 
and  his  own  best  feelings, — the  man  that  asks  for  all  that  he  believes 
to  be  his  right ;  that  objects  to  all  that  he  believes  to  be  oppressive  and 
unjust,— the  man  that  wars  with  all  that  he  believes  to  be  erroneous 
and  injurious, — the  man  that  unfolds  his  ideas  of  absolute  truth  and 
absolute  righteousness,  and  that  exerts  himself  to  bring  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  othei-s  into  liarmony  with  his  absolute  views,  is  the  man 
that  will  do  most  good,  and  that  will  gain  most  power  in  tlie  end. 
Living  or  dead,  that  man  will  be  a  king,  a  ruler  of  men's  souls. 

I  have  a  low  idea  of  what  you  call  expediency.  Your  system  of  ex- 
pediency is  not  expedient.  Your  policy  is  not  politic.  Your  wisdom  is 
not  wise.  I  have  a  thousand  times  more  faith  in  simplicity  and  truth- 
fulness ;  I  have  a  thousand  times  more  faith  in  the  Instincts  of  unper- 
verted,  unsophisticated  humanity,  than  in  your  policy  and  expediency. 
The  simplicity,  the  straightforwardness,  the  artless  truthfulness,  and 
and  natural  righteousness  of  the  human  soul,  I  believe  to  be  the  truest 
expediency,  the  best  policy,  the  most  genuine  wisdom.  As  far  as  I 
can,  I  shall  speak  what  1  think  and  what  I  feel.  I  shall  let  you 
know  exactly  what  I  wish  and  what  I  dread,  what  I  love  and  what  I 
hate,  what  I  believe  and  what  I  disbelieve.  I  shall  not  mince  the  truth 
in  any  case.  I  shall  speak  the  truth  in  lore,  I  hope,  but  I  shall  speak 
it  notwithstanding. 

To  T.  J. — You  have  a  right  to  your  opinion  ;  but  my  conviction  is, 
that  the  world  has  been  getting  gradually  better  from  the  day  that  man 
was  first  created  to  the  presenthour.  That  particular  nations  have  at 
times  got  worse,  I  can  believe  ;  but  that  the  world  at  large  ever  got 
worse  I  do  not  believe.  I  lielieve  the  truth  has  been  gradually  making 
its  way  ;  that  the  human  mind  has  ever  been  unfolding  and  perfecting 
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itself  ;  that  men's  knowledge,  and  power,  and  virtue  have  ever  gone  on 
increasing  ;  that  tlicv  are  ffoing  on  increasing  still,  and  that  they  will 
continuelo'increase  until  they  have  triumplied  over  all  things.  This 
belief  in  the  ceaseless  progress  of  tho  human  mind  towards  perfection, 
and  of  the  human  race  towards  fuller  enjoyments,  does  not  tend  to 
make  me  less  dilisent  in  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reform.  It  tends  to 
make  me  more  diligent,  if  any  thing.  If  I  had  less  hope,  I  should  have 
less  courage  and  less  strength. 

To  J.  W.  S. — I  have  answered  you  hefore.  If  my  answer  fails  to 
satisfy  you,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  told  you  plainly 
what'l  "think.  I  have  explained  my  meaning  clearly  and  fully.  All 
you  have  now  to  do  is,  to  consider  well  what  I  have  said.  If  what  I 
have  said  enlighten  your  mind  and  change  your  opinions,  tell  me  so  ; 
if  it  does  not,  you  can  continue  to  differ  from  me,  and  leave  me  at 
liberty  to  differ  from  you.  I  shall  never  attempt  to  harass  you  into 
my  belief,  and  it  would  be  foolish  of  you  to  attempt  to  harass  me  into 
votirs.  You  mif/ht  perhaps  change  my  opinion  by  giving  me  instruction, 
but  you  will  hardly  do  it  by  insolence  .and  impertinence. 

To  Nicholas  Burke. — The  words,  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  tho  kingdom  of  Clod,'  and  the  words  following,  '  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven,'  appear  to  me  to  mean,  that  God  esteems  men,  not  according  to 
their  birth  or  descent,  but  according  to  their  character,— that  if  we 
wish  to  he  objects  of  God's  approbation,  and  to  o))tain  the  blessing  of 
immortality,  we  must  be  wise  and  good.  The  Jews  imagined  that  they 
were  favourites  of  God,  in  consequence  of  their  descent  from  Abraham. 
Jesus  told  them  they  were  not.  .Jesus  told  them  that  if  they  would  he 
the  favourites  of  God,  they  must  be  wise  and  good  ;  must  cultivate 
their  intellectual  .and  moral  faculties,  and  live  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-men.  Whether  Jesus  ever  uttered  the  words  attributed  to  him 
in  John  iii,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  he  did  utter  them,  I  should  believe 
that  he  uttered  them  in  the  sense  which  I  have  just  given. 

W.  R.  tells  me  that  I  may  labour  as  I  like,  but  I  shall  never  see  a 
free  and  happy  nation.  I  do  not  thank  W.  R.  for  his  miserable  com- 
munication. But  I  do  not  expect  to  see  a  land  as  free  and  happy  as  I 
could  wish.  I  never  expect  to  see  a  country  where  all  the  people  are 
perfect,  and  all  their  institutions  and  laws  the  very  best  imaginable. 
All  that  I  expect  is,  to  see  a  country  eo;n^jff;'frf?"w?j/happj'',  aniXcompara- 
tivefy  free,  and  on  its  way  to  more  perfect  freedom,  and  more  perfect 
happiness.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  we  never  shall  see  a  free  and 
happy  country  ;  what  then  ?  I  would  still  pursue  my  labours,  accord- 
injt  to  my  ability,  so  that  if  I  never  saw  a  free  and  hajipy  country,  it 
might  only  be  my  misfortune,  and  not  my  fault.  Besides,  if  I  am  not 
enlightening  and  improving  others  by  my  labours,  I  am  enlightening 
and  improving  myself.  If  I  am  not  blessing  others,  I  am  blessing  my- 
self. But  I  know  that  1  am  enlightening  and  blessing  others.  And  if 
I  cannot  make  a  country  free  and  happy,  it  is  still  something  to  be  able 
to  make  a  few  individuals  free  and  happy.  Would  you  have  me  to  do 
nothing,  because  I  cannot  do  everything.  Would  you  have  me  to  bless 
no  one  because  I  cannot  bless  all  ?  Am  I  to  cease  to  labour  for  reform, 
because  I  cannot  reform  a  nation  at  mj'  pleasure  ?  I  do  not  like  W. 
R's  communication.  I  am  afraid  he  is  an  idle,  useless  sort  of  man.  I 
am  afraid  he  makes  use  of  his  dark  and  melancholy  notions,  to  justify 
his  idleness.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  such  are  the  impressions  which  his 
miserable  and  melancholy  communication  have  made  upon  my  mind. 
But  whether  my  impressions  with  respect  to  his  personal  character  be 
right  or  wrong,  I  hope,  notwithstanding  his  suggestions,  to  go  on  with 
my  work,  in  hopes  both  of  blessing  others  and  of  being  blessed  myself  ; 
— iu  hopes  both  of  increasing  the  wisdom  and  virtue  and  comfort  of  in- 
dividuals, and  of  ultimately  changing  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country. 

To  B.  K. — Do  not  wait  till  you  can  get  the  best  work  on  Phreno- 
logy. Read  the  works  that  first  come  in  your  way,  and  got  the  best 
works  when  you  can.  Perhaps  you  may  learn  the  science,  while  you 
are  seeking  for  the  best  work  upon  it.  If  I  had  never  learnt  Grammar 
till  I  had  found  out  which  was  the  best  Grammar,  I  should  never  have 
learnt  it  at  all.  And  if  I  had  never  learnt  anything  about  Thiology 
imtil  I  had  found  out  which  was  the  Itest  work  on  Theology,  I  should 
never  have  learnt  anything  on  that  subject.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
tell  which  is  the  lieat  work  on  any  particular  science.  It  is  often  impos- 
sible, in  fact,  to  say  which  is  the  best  work  on  a  particular  science.  It  maj^ 
seem  like  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  several  works  are  a/l  best.  That  is  to  say,  one  is  best  in 
one  respect,  and  another  is  best  in  another  respect,     tine  answers  one 


Purpose  best ; — another  answers  another  purpose  best.  One  is  best  for 
One  man  ;  and  another  is  best  for  another  man.  One  is  best  for  a  per- 
son that  has  never  studied  the  suljject;  another  is  best  for  a  person  who 
has  studied  the  subject  a  little.  One  is  best  for  a  person  that  has  large 
and  active  intellectual  faculties  ;  another  is  best  for  a  person  whose 
perceptive  faculties  are  comparatively  feeble  and  dull.  One  work  is 
fullest  of  matter  ;  another  is  most  orderly  in  its  arrangements  ;  another 
is  most  clear  and  simple  in  its  style  ;  while  another  is  most  effective  in 
answering  objections  and  explaining  difficulties.  Read  the  books  that 
come  in  your  way,  I  say.  At  least,  read  so  much  of  the  books  that 
come  in  your  way,  as  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  their  char- 
acter and  merits.  If  you  find,  on  reading  any  book  for  a  while,  that 
you  cannot  understand  it,  give  it  up  and  try  another.  If  you  find,  on 
reading  a  book,  that  it  teaches  what  you  know  to  be  false,  and  opposes 
what  you  know  to  be  true,  write  do«n  your  refutation  of  the  work,  and 
still  go  on  reading  till  you  .are  perfectly  satisfied.  If  you  find,  in 
reading  a  book,  that  it  teaches  what  j^ou  can  see  to  be  true  ; — that  it 
exposes  what  yon  can  see  to  be  erroneous,  read  on,  you  must  be  right 
no\\'.  I  say,  read  on.  Gather  all  the  knowledge  you  can  from  the 
liook,  and  add  to  the  knowledge  you  thus  gather,  all  the  knowledge  you 
gain  from  other  quarters. 

People  should  understand  that  the  principal  use  of  books  is  to  excite 
their  minds  to  action,  and  thus  give  them  intellectual  strength.  A  man 
may  frequently  derive  as  much  benefit  from  an  erroneous  book,  as  from 
a  true  one  ; — from  a  writer  who  opposes  his  principles,  as  from  a  writer 
who  advocates  them. 

Read  the  works  that  come  in  your  way,  I  say,  and  exercise  your 
judgment  on  all  you  read.  You  will  thus  both  gather  knowledge  and 
increase  your  spiritual  strength  ;  and  in  this  way  qualify  yourself  for 
judging  of  the  merits  of  books  for  j'ourself. 

To  George  King,  Leeds. — I  received  your  letter,  and  intended  to 
have  answered  it  before  this  ;  but  I  have  neither  had  time  to  write, 
nor  space  in  the  People  to  publish  answers  to  all  my  correspondents. 
I  may  however  state,  that  there  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  any  inconsis- 
tency or  contradiction  between  the  different  passages  to  which  you  re- 
fer. The  human  race  would  rapidly  multiply  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
beyond  that  point  it  would  multiply  slowly,  or  not  at  all.  The  un- 
peopled wilds  would  be  full  of  life,  if  things  were  rightly  managed.  But 
they  would  never  be  so  full  of  life,  that  the  means  of  life  would  fall 
short.  It  is  perfectly  true  to  say,  that  as  men  advanced  in  intelligence, 
and  improved  in  their  circumstances,  they  would  become  more  fruitful. 
And  it  is  equally  true  to  say,  that  as  men  advanced  in  intellegence,  and 
improved  in  their  circumstances,  they  would  gradually  become  less  and 
less  prolific,  until,  in  time,  population  would  probably  cease  to  increase 
altogether.  Those  who  read  attentively  what  I  have  written  on  this 
subject,  will  be  able  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions.  They 
will  see,  that  one  passage  refers  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement , 
and  improvement  in  circumstances,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that 
the  other  refers  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement,  beyond 
that  point.  The  principle  that  I  have  laid  down  and  inculcated  is,  that 
the  very  same  cause  which  produces  one  set  of  effects  up  to  a  certain 
point,  produces  just  the  opposite  effects  beyond  that  point.  That  as  cold 
produces  certain-effi?cts  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  beyond  that 
point  produces  just  the  opposite  effects  ;  so  improvement  in  intel- 
ligence and  improvement  in  circumstances  produce  certain  effects  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  the  opposite  effects  beyond  that  point.  This  will 
be  a  sufficient  answer,  I  believe,  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend  George 
King. 

J.  B.  tells  me  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  some  time  ago,  reduced  the 
wages  of  all  his  men  at  the  Elsecar  Iron  Works.  Doe.s  the  Earl  carry 
on  those  works  himself? 


TO    EMIGRANTS. 

r>ICHARI)  KAMSDEN  begs  to  announce  that  be  baa  opened  a  house  for  the  accominodn- 
L  tion  of  Emi||rant3  .and  others,  in  No.  22,  Hi'STkx  Smekt,  within  two  or  three  minutes 
walk  of  the  Lime  Street  Railway  Station,  and  ton  minutes'  walk  of  the  Docks.  The  road  to 
the  Docks  through  Great  Crosshall  Street,  Tithebarn  Street,  and  Chapel  Street,  is  a  almost  a 

direct  line.  

I  know  nicbard  fiamsden;  he  is  a  mau  of  strict  integrity.    1  think  that  be  will  do  his  best 
for  such  as  favour  bim  with  theu*  patronage. — J.  B. 

''piIE  POLITICS  OF  RELIGION;  containmg  the  unholy  Alliance  of  the  Priesthood  of  the 
X  State,  in  connexion  with  Disturbers  and  a  certain  great  Agitator.  AU  Orders  must 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  J.  Barker,  Wortlcy,  near  Leeds.    Price  2d,    . 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J,  Watson,  Queen's 
Heri'l  Passnje,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  thrniifb  the  Booksellers. 
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TO  THE  BURGESSES  OF  THE  HOLBECK  WARD,  IX  THE 

BOROUGH  OF  LEEDS. 

Continued  from  page  4o. 


I  have  now  given  you  a  plain  and  faitliful  account  of  my  doings  as 
your  representative  in  the  Town  Council.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
I  have  aimed  in  all  things  at  the  welfare  of  my  fellow  burgesses,  and 
the  welfare  of  my  countrymen  generally.  I  have  had  but  one  object 
in  view  in  all  that  I  have  done.  I  have  never  consulted  my 
own  interest,  my  own  ease,  or  my  own  pleasure  in  anything.  I  have 
spoken  and  acted  with  a  single  regard  to  truth  and  to  duty.  On  one 
occasion,  I  found  myself  obliged  either  to  violate  my  sense  of  duty, 
or  to  grieve  personal  friends.  It  was  painful  to  do  it  ;  but  I  pre- 
ferred rather  to  offend  a  number  of  friends,  than  to  violate  my  sense 
of  duty. 

I  believe  my  conduct  has  given  you  satisfaction.  If  there  be  any- 
thing in  what  I  have  said  or  done,  to  which  you  may  feel  objections, 
T  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  objections.  True,  my  wish  is,  not  so 
much  to  please,  even  my  constituents,  as  to  do  my  duty  faithfully  : 
still,  the  expression  of  your  views  and  feelings  may  be  of  use  to  me. 
Though  no  expression  of  a  wish  on  your  part  would  turn  me  aside 
from  what  I  believed  to  be  best,  an  expression  of  your  views  might 
assist  me  in  ascertaining  what  was  best. 

And  now  for  the  future. 

I  shall,  in  consequence  of  my  visit  to  America,  be  unable  to  serve 
you  in  the  Council  for  some  time  to  come.  I  expect  to  be  from  home 
about  five  months.  I  shall  be  careful,  if  possible,  to  return  within 
that  time.  In  going  to  America,  I  am  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object 
as  I  have  hitherto  pursued  at  home.  5Iy  wish  is  to  help  the  suffering 
millions  of  my  countrymen.  I  wish  to  help  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  of  plenty,  and  of  peace.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  this 
object.     How  I  may  succeed,  you  shall  hear. 

Whether  I  shall  be  back  before  the  JMunicipal  Elections  or  not,  I  can- 
not say.  If  I  shoztld  be  back  in  time,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  you 
in  returning  truly  liberal  and  honest  men  to  the  Council.  If  I  am 
not  back  before  that  time,  I  hope  you  will  do  your  utmost  for  this 
object  among  yourselves. 

You  have  read  my  account  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  in 
the  Council  on  my  motion  respecting  taxation.  Most  of  you  would 
also  read  the  report  of  that  discussion  published  in  the  Leeds  Times. 
It  is  for  yourselves  to  say  what  your  views  may  be  on  the  subject  ; 
but  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  they  do  not  prove  to  be  much  like 
my  own.  Your  impression,  I  imagine,  must  have  been,  that  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Council  had  a  single  solid  argument,  either  great 
or  small,  to  bring  against  my  proposition.  Did  any  one  of  them 
attempt  to  prove  that  our  present  system  of  taxation  does  not  check 
industry,  prevent  the  producrion  of  wealth,  cause  pauperism,  crime, 
and  misery  ?  Did  any  one  of  them  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  system 
of  taxation  which  I  recommended  would  not  bring  into  cultivation  the 
waste  lands  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  this  way  lead  to  the  employment 
of  industry,  the  cure  of  pauperism,  the  diminution  of  crime,  the 
increase  of  wealth,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
masses  in  every  way  ?     These  were  the  two  points  in  debate.     If  my 


opponents  could  not  prove  one  of  those  points,  they  could  prove 
nothing.  If  their  objections  did  not  go  to  establish  one  of  those 
points,  they  were  utterly  powerless.  But  did  their  remarks, — did  any 
of  their  remarks, — did  any  one  single  remark  of  any  one  opponent,  go 
to  prove  either  of  these  points  ?  I  say.  No.  And  you  yourselves 
will  say.  No.  Not  one  of  my  opponents  touched  either  of  these 
points.  Your  conclusion  will  be  the  same  as  my  own,  that  the 
reason  why  my  opponents  did  not  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  invalidate  my  arguments  ;  and  that 
the  reason  why  they  did  speak  on  the  second  occasion,  must  haya 
been  ,'to  prevent  me  and  others  from  taking  their  silence  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  I  was  right. 

The  result  of  that  discussion  will  show  you,  that  there  is  a  terrible 
lack  of  intelligence  or  else  of  honesty  in  the  Council.  And  whichever 
it  be,  it  is  plain  that  you  want  a  better  set  of  men  in  that  Council. 
You  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  give  this  subject  due  consideration.  I 
want  you  to  unite  your  efforts,  and  make  the  best  preparation  in  your 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  more  enlightened  and  liberal  men 
at  the  coming  election.  You  know  what  parties  are  going  out  :  look 
around  you  for  suitable  persons  to  take  their  places,  and  do  your  best 
to  secure  their  election. 

I  will  tell  you  honestly  and  freely  what  I  would  do,  if  the  matter 
rested  with  me.  I  would  elect  neither  Whig  nor  Tory.  I  would  do 
my  utmost  to  return  two  thoroughgoing,  uncompromising  Democrats. 
I  would  not  content  myself  with  trying  to  return  one,  if  I  saw  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  able  to  return  tico.  You  owe  no  respect  whatever 
to  the  principles  of  either  Whigs  or  Tories.  You  owe  no  respect  to 
their  pretended  claims  to  represent  )'ou,  either  in  the  Town  Council, 
or  in  the  national  Parliament.  You  owe  no  respect  to  anything  but  the 
claims  of  truth  and  righteousness,  the  interests  of  your  wronged  and 
suffering  neighbours,  and  of  your  wronged  and  suffering  countrymen. 
Hearken  therefore  to  no  unworthy  compromise.  The  men  who  are 
going  out,  may,  in  many  respects,  be  decent,  worthy  men.  They  may 
be  honest  tradesmen,  and  peaceable  neighbours  ;  and  these  are  very 
good  things.  But  what  you  want  is,  men  of  sound  and  extensive 
information  on  subjects  both  of  local  and  national  interest  ;  men  of 
thorough  liberality  of  sentiment,  of  ultra  democratic  principles  :  men 
possessed  too  of  that  amount  of  courage,  ability,  and  fidelity,  which 
will  give  you  good  assurance,  that  they  will  both  advocate  their  prin- 
ciples with  effect,  and  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in 
the  face  of  the  most  violent  and  insolent  abuse,  without  flinching  and 
without  compromise. 

Unite,  then.  Form  your  plans  ;  gather  up  your  energies,  and  pre- 
pare for  a  grand  and  successful  struggle.  Do  your  utmost,  first,  to 
secure  the  return  of  enlightened,  able,  and  honest  Democrats  in  your 
own  Ward.  Do  your  utmost,  then,  to  aid  the  return  of  similar  men 
in  every  ward.  '  Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere,'  for  the  purpose 
of  making  truth  and  righteousness, — freedom  and  Democracy,  tri- 
umphant in  the  borough. 

I  know  that  in  giving  this  advice,  I  shall  provoke  the  wrath  and 
rage  of  certain  members  of  the  Council  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Is  the 
advice  which  I  am  giving  good  ?  Is  the  object  at  which  I  am  aiming 
good  ]     Have  I  not  a  right,— is  it  not  my  duty,  to  do  what  I  can,  to 
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secure  the  triumph  of  those  principles  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to 
the  safety  and  the  happiness  of  my  country  and  kind  ?     Have  I  not  a 

j-jgjit is  it  not  my  duty,  to  oppose  a  set  of  principles  which  I  regard 

as  at  war  with  the  interests  of  my  country  and  my  kind  ?  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  I  hate  both  Whiggism  and  Toryism  with  perfect 
hatred.  I  regard  both  Whiggism  and  Toryisnr  as  enemies  of  univer- 
sal man.  I  look  at  them  as  the  children  of  selfishness  and  in- 
humanity. My  duty  to  God,  to  myself,  to  the  laws  of  my  nature, 
and  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  requires  me  to  wage  an  exterminat- 
ing war  with  them  both.  We  have  had  too  much  of  them.  They 
have  cursed  the  world  too  long.  They  are  traitors  to  humanity,  and 
are  deserving  of  death.  And  in  seeking  their  death, — in  seeking 
their  utter,  their  speedy,  and  their  eternal  overthrow,  we  are  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  law  of  heaven,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  our  own  high  nature.  No  Whig  or  Tory  need  think  to 
cow  or  abash  us.  We  have  truth  and  righteousness  on  our  side, 
and  we  ought  to  do  our  best  for  them.  If  error  can  be  bold,  surely 
truth  may  be  so.  If  iniquity  can  prate,  surely  righteousness  may 
make  free  to  speak.  If  the  enemies  of  mankind  are  not  ashamed 
of  themselves,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  friends  of  mankind  to  be 
ashamed.  It  is  time  that  the  Democrats  of  England  took  high  ground, 
spoke  in  a  manly  tone,  and  made  the  empty  and  miserable  advocates 
of  shams,  and  lies,  and  every  kind  of  villany,  to  feel  that  the  world  de- 
sires a  change  ;  that  the  time  has  come  for  truth  and  righteousness  to 
claim  their  own, — that  the  war  between  the  true  and  the  false,  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil,  between  the  holy  and  the  vile,  between 
the  divine  and  the  infernal,  has  at  length  commenced  in  good  earnest, 
and  that  it  never  now  can  cease,  till  the  true  and  the  good,  the  holy 
and  the  divine,  have  driven  the  false,  the  evil,  the  vile,  and  the  infer- 
nal from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Some  people  have  had  their  way  so  long,  that  they  seem  to  think  it 
out  of  all  character,  and  against  all  reason,  for  any  body  seriously  to 
oppose  them.  They  have  filled  the  seats  of  judgment  so  long,  that 
they  think  themselves  infallible,  and  imagine  that  they  have  a  right  to 
pronounce  men  fools  if  they  happen  to  call  their  sayings,  their  doctrines 
or  their  doings  in  question.  They  have  been  in  power  so  long,  that 
they  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  they  ought  to  rule  for  ever. 
They  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  treat  their  brethren  like  slaves, 
that  they  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  they  are  slaves,  and  that 
they  ought  never  to  be  anything  else  but  slaves.  It  is  time  to  en- 
lighten them  a  little.  It  is  time  to  let  them  know,  that  even  at  best 
they  are  only  men,  and  that,  at  worst,  the  masses  are  no  less.  It  is 
time,  I  say,  that  we  began  to  act  like  men  ;  that  we  began  to  act  like 
men  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  men,  and  conscious  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be  treated  as  men.  It  is  time  that  we  began  to  act  like 
men  who  know  their  rights  and  understand  their  duties.  It  is 
time  we  began  to  make  men  feel,  tliat  we  will  either  have  things 
changed  for  the  better, — that  we  will  either  have  laws  and  institutions 
more  worthy  of  humanity,  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  or  die. 

I  shall  do  my  duty,  I  trust,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  yours.  I 
make  no  secret  of  my  wish  to  exclude  both  Whigs  and  Tories  from 
every  place  of  trust  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  instal  Democracy, — ultra, 
uncompromising,  unmixed  republicanism,  in  every  situation  of  trust 
and  power  in  the  kingdom.  I  make  no  secret  of  my  wish  to  extir- 
pate both  Kingship  and  Aristocracy,  both  Whiggism  and  Toryism, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  establish  common  sense  and  common 
right  as  the  principles  of  rule  and  government  in  all  countries. 

You  will  see  the  importance  of  placing  honest,  enlightened,  and 
thorough-going  democrats  in  the  Town  Council.  Town  Councils 
have  great  power.  Town  Councils  choose  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
boroughs.  They  nominate  the  justices  of  peace  for  boroughs.  They 
rule  the  boroughs.  They  rule  the  general  government.  They  have 
the  control  of  the  police.  They  have,  to  some  extent,  the  control  of 
the  military  in  the  borough,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  have,  in 
consequence,  to  a  great  extent,  the  control  of  the  ration  at  large.     If 


all  our  Town  Councils  were  republican,  we  should  soon  have  a  Re- 
publican government.  If  our  Town  Councils  remain  Whig  or  Tory, 
we  shall  have  Whig  or  Tory  government.  Our  present  miserable 
Government  could  not  live  a  day,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ignorance,  the 
temporising,  the  sycophancy  and  selfishness  of  our  local  Governments. 
Every  Whig  and  Tory  you  exclude  from  the  Town  Council,  is  a  prop 
withdrawn  from  the  Babel  of  tyranny.  Every  Democrat  you  place 
there,  is  a  piece  of  artillery  planted  against  that  Babel.  Exclude  the 
majority  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  the  structure  of  aristocratic  tyranny 
tumbles.  Place  a  majority  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  democrats  in 
the  Town  Councils,  and  corruption  dies. 

Besides,  in  returning  virtuous  and  enlightened  Democrats  to  the 
Town  Council,  you  secure  your  own  local  interests.  An  enlightened 
and  virtuous  assembly  of  Democrats,  would  long  ago,  have  drained  and 
sewered  the  whole  borough.  They  would  long  ago  have  paved  every 
street,  removed  every  nuisance,  given  light  to  every  corner  of  the  bor- 
ough, and  effected  improvements  innumerable.  They  would  long  ago 
both  have  changed  the  general  Government,  and  regenerated  the  whole 
district. 

Unite  then,  I  say,  for  the  thorough  popularisation  of  your  local 
government.  I  will  aid  you  in  every  way  I  can.  I  will  aid  you  by 
my  tongue  and  by  my  pen,  by  my  press  and  by  my  purse.  I  will  aid 
you  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  ability.  I  will  do  all  I  can,  I  will 
face  the  fiercest  of  your  foes.  I  will  brave  the  meanest  and  most 
malignant  among  them.  I  will  fight  your  battles,  as  far  as  I  can, 
both  in  the  Council  and  ovt  of  the  Council.  Give  us  a  few  more 
Democrats  to  stand  by  our  sides  in  the  Council,  and  we  will  make 
our  opponents  feel,  that  it  is  worth  their  while,  if  not  to  act  like 
men,  at  least  to  pay  a  little  respect  to  manliness  in  others. 

Have  faith  in  truth  and  righteousness.  They  will  make  their  way, 
and  will  triumph  in  the  end.  Lies  are  like  burnt  limestones,  the  very  at- 
mosphere itself  will  make  them  crumble,  while  a  shower  will  dissolve 
them  in  an  instant.  Truth  is  like  gold.  You  may  hammer  it  for  ever, 
but  it  is  always  there.  You  may  hammer  it  for  ever,  but  you  only 
make  it  shine  the  more.  Have  fait/i  in  truth.  Have  faith  in  riffkt- 
eoics7ieis.  They  will  triumph,  I  say,  in  the  end,  and  in  their  triumph 
liberate  and  bless  mankind. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  showed  me,  and  for  the  honour 
you  did  me,  in  electing  me  your  representative.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  return  your  kindness,  by  doing  the  cause  which  is  so  near 
your  heart,  some  real  and  lasting  service. 


The  following  by  P.  P.  Carpenter,  of  Warrington,    is  worthy  of 
my  readers'  perusal. 

DIRT. 


'  Dirl  ?  Jacob,  what  is  dirt  V — Southey. 

The  Dictionary  tells  us  that  Dirt  is  '  whatever,  adhering  to  any 
thing,  renders  it  foul  or  unclean.'  Our  eyes  tell  us  that  it  takes  away 
the  beauty  of  whatever  it  touches.  Our  noses  tell  us  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely disgusting.  And  our  feelings  tell  us  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
health  and  comfort  and  purity  and  social  enjoyment. 

Dirt  is  not  part  of  our  nature  ;  it  is  a  parasite,  thriving  on  our 
heart's  blood,  like  a  vampire.  They  say  the  vampire  sucks  away  the 
life,  without  the  poor  patient's  knowing  anything  about  it.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  dirt.  Four  fifths  of  mankind  live  in  dirt  and  lose  a 
large  part  of  their  health  and  comfort  in  consequence.  What  is  it 
that  robs  the  working  classes,  in  many  of  our  large  towns,  of  nearly 
half  their  natural  term  of  life  1  DIRT,  dirt  on  the  person,  in  the 
houses,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  air.  What  is  it  that  frequently 
makes  the  children  fretful,  impatient  and  bad  tempered  !  DIRT, 
again.  What  is  it  that  destroys  self  respect,  makes  men  careless  and 
degraded,  and  weakens  the  natural  restraints  of  modesty  ?  DIRT, 
again.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  prettiest  face  ugly,  the  finest 
clothes  tawdry,  the  cleverest  man  disagreeable,  and  the  most  splendid 
house  uninhabitable  ?     DIRT,  again. 
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AWAY    THEN    WITH   DIRT  '. 

Welcome  Water  and  Air,  Sand  and  Soap,  even  Besoms  and  Scrub- 
bing Brushes  !  The  child  who  fetches  a  pale  of  water  into  the  house 
is  as  an  angel  of  mercy  :  while  the  man  that  brings  in  a  jug  of  ale,  is 
beginning  the  work  of  a  demon.  The  man  who  takes  the  nourishing 
food  that  God  sends  for  our  support,  turns  it  into  poisonous  spirit, 
and  (after  mixing  it  with  corrupted  water)  offers  it  his  brother  to 
drink,  gives  pleasure  to  fiends.  But  the  poor  mechanic  who  takes 
the  putrid  tallow  and  the  dirty  ashes,  and  changes  them  into  dirt- 
destroying  soap,  is  doing  a  noble  work.  It  is  like  what  the  Divine 
Being  does  in  nature.  HE  takes  the  filthy  particles  that  nauseate  us, 
and  the  bad  air  that  robs  us  of  our  health  :  and  with  this  he  nourishes 
the  plants,  and  forms  a  new  store  of  food  to  support,  and  of  herbage 
and  flowers  to  delight  us. 

LOAIHE   DIRT  ! 

You  carmot  help  it  at  work  :  but  when  work  is  over,  taste  no  food 
till  you  have  cleaned  yourself.  Wash  your  whole  body  over  every 
morning  ;  and  put  on  clean  clothes  as  often  as  ever  you  can.  You 
could  soon  afford  plenty  of  clean  shirts  and  sheets,  if  the  publican 
gave  you  back  your  money,  and  you  gave  him  back  his  ale.  Don't 
take  those  dirty  drinks  :  cool  yourself  with  the  fresh,  clear  water  that 
you  can  now  have  straight  from  the  distant  hills  in  your  very  home. 
Whitewash  your  cottage,  and  open  your  windows.  Don't  grudge 
either  time  or  money,  that  is  spent  in  cleanliness  :  and  try  to  live 
where  your  neighbours  are  clean  also,  lest  you  be  poisoned  with  their 
dirt.     For 

DIRT    IS   POISON  ! 

It  gets  into  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  and  the  dirty 
gases  enter  with  the  air  into  the  lungs.  It  mixes  with  the  blood,  and 
makes  it  corrupt :  and  often  fevers,  cholera,  consumption,  and  other 
fatal  diseases,  are  the  result.  All  slops,  middens,  and  undrained 
places,  help  to  poison  the  air :  and  we  should  wash  them  away,  as 
fast  as  ever  we  can.  There  ought  to  be  a  drain  and  a  water-closet  in 
every  house  ;  a  sewer  in  every  street ;  and,  above  all,  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water  to  flush  the  dirt  away.  The  places  where  many  of  the 
poor  reside  are  only  fit  for  drunkards  :  they  are  too  bad  for  beasts. 
If  working  men  spent  part  of  their  drinkiing  money  in  house- rent, 
such  places  would  be  deserted  and  soon  pulled  down. 

A  clean  man  respects  himself,  and  educates  his  eyes  and  nose  to 
the  observance  of  decency.  He  is  not  afraid  of  going  anywhere,  or 
ashamed  of  being  in  the  company  of  any  one.  The  dirty  man  cares 
for  nobody,  and  yet  slinks  away  from  the  sight  of  respectable  people. 

CLEANLINESS    IS    NEXT    TO    GODLINESS. 

An  habitual  dirty  man  can  hardly  be  religious.  He  is  breaking 
one  of  the  first  of  nature's  laws.  Cleanliness  in  person  prepares  for 
purity  of  heart,  and  for  a  reception  of  the  life-giving  principles  of  the 
Gospel. 

KRESH  AIR,  PURE  WATER,  AND  GOOD  SOAF  FOR  EVER  !    DOWN  WITH  DIRT  ! 

BEADER  !  If  you  have  -not  done  so  already,  go  and  wash  yourself 
NOW.  Tlirow  the  tobacco  hex  into  the  fire  :  leave  intoxicat'atg  drinks 
attlie  public  house,  and  NEVER  GO  TEE  RE :  and  become  a 
clean,  a  sober,  a  religious  man' 

REMARKS, 

I  have  left  one  sentence  out,  which  ij  as  follows  ; — '  What  is  it  that 
keeps  rich  people  from  associating  with  the  poor,  from  sitting  by 
them  at  meetings,  or  letting  them  come  to  their  houses  ?  Not  so 
much  pride,  as  dirt  ! '  This  I  believe  to  be  false  :  for  the  rich  fre- 
quently refuse  to  associate  with  poor  people  that  are  as  clean  in  their 
persons,  and  as  cleanly  in  their  habits  as  themselves.  They  frequently 
desert  people  with  whom  they  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
persons  of  similar  habits  and  manners  Avith  themselves,  when  they 
happen  to  lose  their  wealth.  There  is  hardly  a  cleaner  man  in  the 
kingdom,  in  my  opinion,  than  myself, — yet  many  of  the  rich,  even  the 
rich  connected  with  the  sect  with  which  P.  P.  Carpenter  is  connected, 


refuse  to  associate  with  me.  They  refuse  to  associate  with  me  be- 
cause I  am  liberal,  radical,  or  ultra  republican  in  my  views.  They 
refuse  to  associate  with  me  because  they  are  proud,  selfish,  and  intolerant. 
They  refuse  to  associate  vrith  me  because  they  are  unwilling  to  show 
respect  to  the  masses.  I  am  cleaner  now  than  I  was  when  the  rich 
Unitarians  of  Leeds  used  to  associate  with  me  quite  freely.  I  am  cleaner 
now  than  I  was  when  they  invited  me  to  preach  in  their  pulpit.  I  am 
cleaner  now  than  I  was  when  they  praised  me  in  their  publications. 
B ut  I  am  more  democratic.  I  am  more  visibly  identified  %nth  the  massei. 
I  am  more  openly  at  war  mth  exclusive  interests,  with  aristocratic  pri- 
vileges, and  with  Plutocratic  selfishness  and  tyranny.  And  this  is  the 
reason  they  refuse  to  associate  with  me.  I  wash  myself  from  head  to 
foot  every  morning.  I  wear  clean  clothes.  I  dirty  myself  little  with 
my  work.  I  shave  myself  almost  daily.  I  neither  drink  intoxicating 
drinks,  smoke  tobacco,  nor  take  snuff".  I  live  in  a  clean  house. 
I  keep  clean  company  in  general.  I  cultivate  clean  habits  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability.  Yet  after  all,  if  I  were  to  go 
and  seat  myself  besides  P.  P.  Carpenter's  rich  friends  in  their  chapels 
or  churches,  I  should  make  them  miserable.  They  would  sweat 
with  agony.  They  would  think  themselves  disgraced.  No,  no,  P.  P. 
Carpenter;  I  have  no  desire  to  do  the  rich  injustice  ;  but  let  us  tell 
the  truth  respecting  them.  The  rich  are  selfish.  There  were  only 
two  or  three  rich  men  that  would  have  anything  to  do  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  There  were  exceedingly  few  that  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Apostles.  There  were  some  that  would  have  little  to  do 
with  you  at  Stand.  There  are  several  in  other  places  that  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you  now.  Yet  they  know  you  are  clean,  and  a 
preacher  of  cleanliness.  They  know  you  are  clean,  but  they  know 
you  are  rather  radical  as  well.  The  complaint  I  heard  of  you  in 
certain  quarters  was,  not  that  you  were  dirty ;  but  that  you  invited 
working  people  to  your  house,  and  actually  associated  with  factory 
boys  and  girls  as  if  they  were  your  equals  ;  admitting  them  even  to 
your  table,  and  making  social  parties  of  them  in  your  own  house. 
'These  were  the  complaints  /  heard  of  you  amongst  certain  rich  peo- 
ple. These  were  the  doings  of  yours  that  made  certain  rich  people 
alarmed  for  you  and  troubled  on  your  account. 

The  rich  are  selfish.  My  Friend  ;  you  knoic  they  are.  They  are 
proud  too  ;  you  know  they  are,  as  well  as  I  know.  They  are  exclu- 
sive, they  are  unnatural,  they  are  intolerant.  They  want  to  have  the 
world  in  their  own  hands.  They  want  to  keep  the  poor  in  their 
places.  They  are  afflicted  with  the  spirit  of  caste.  They  are  possessed 
by  the  demons  of  selfishness  and  pride.  And  this  is  the  great 
reason  why  they  refuse  to  associate  with  the  poor  ; — why  they  refuse 
to  sit  by  them  at  meetings  ; — why  they  do  not  admit  them  to  their 
houses  as  friends.  I  wish  this  were  not  the  case.  I  wish  your  words 
were  true.  But  they  are  not.  The  dirt  of  many  of  the  poor  may  be 
the  rich  m&rCs pretence  for  standing  aloof  or  apart  from  them;  But 
\\K pride,  his  selfishness,  his  vice  of  caste,  is  the  cause. 

If  the  rich  were  disposed,  they  could  improve  the  habits  of  the 
poor  indefinitely.  They  could  make  them  cleaner.  They  could  make 
them  cleaner  by  improving  their  circumstances.  People  generally  im- 
prove in  habits, — they  especially  improve  with  respect  to  cleanliness, 
as  they  improve  in  circumstances,  ilen  naturally  like  to  be  clean. 
They  naturally  like  clean  clothes.  They  naturally  like  clean  houses. 
They  naturally  like  pleasant  situations,  beautiful  gardens,  and  fine 
scenery.  If  the  rich  would  do  their  duty  to  the  poor, — if  they  would 
join  together  to  secure  to  the  poor  regular  employment,  fair  wages,  and 
cheap  provisions,  they  would  make  three  fourths  of  the  poor  as  cleanly 
and  as  intelligent  too  as  themselves. 

But,  again,  my  dear  P.  P.  Carpenter,  do  you  not  know,  tliat 
some  of  the  rich  are  exceedingly  dirty  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  many 
of  them  drink  wine  and  spirits,  and  of  course  stink  horribly  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  many  of  them  smoke  cigars  and  take  snuff  i  Do  you 
not  know  that  many  of  them  eat  to  excess,  and  render  themselves  fil- 
thy and  loathsome  in  that  way  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  many  of 
them  have  dirtier,  more  loathsome  and  unnatural  habits  still, — defiling 
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themselves  inwardly  as  well  as  outieardly ; — rendering  them  loath- 
some in  sold  as  well  as  in  body  ?  Yet  other  rich  people  do  not  dis- 
own them  on  these  accounts, — do  not  stand  aloof  from  them.  They 
Btill  associate  with  them.  They  sit  by  them  at  meetings.  They  let 
them  come  to  their  houses.  They  associate  with  dirty  rich  men,  and 
Btand  apart,  and  shut  themselves  up,  and  shut  themselves  out,  from 
clean  and  virtuous  poor  men.  Where  was  there  a  dirtier  wretch  than 
George  the  Fourth  ?  Yet  how  few  of  the  rich  shunned  his  company, 
or  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  his  society  ! 

I  say  let  us  do  Justice  to  the  rich.  Let  us  show  reverence  for  the 
truth.  Respect  to  truth  is  respect  to  God.  It  is  not  so  much 
dirt  that  keeps  the  rich  people  from  associating  with  the  poor,  from 
sitting  by  them  at  meetings,  or  letting  them  come  to  their  houses  ; 
but  pride.  Dirt  is  disagreeable  to  the  rich,  no  doubt  ;  but  many  of 
them  vriW  pul  up  with  dirt,  if  it  be  joined  with  wealth,  though  the 
wealth  itself  be  both  dirtily  got  and  dirtily  employed. 

The  rich,  in  general,  are  corrupted  by  the  aristocracy.  The  Aristo- 
crats set  them  a  selfish,  a  proud,  an  exclusive,  and  an  inhuman  exam- 
ple. The  Aristocracy  of  England  and  Ireland  is  a  terrible  curse.  If 
we  wish  to  make  rich  people  kinder,  less  selfish,  more  tolerant,  more 
brotherly,  we  must  antiihilate  the  Aristocracy.  I  hope  you  will  help 
me  in  this  work.  I  know,  if  you  do,  you  will  be  more  disliked  by 
the  rich  than  you  are  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  help  me,  notwithstand- 
ing. 


NEWSPAPER  JUSTICE.    SHOOTING  AT  THE  QUEEN. 

1  find  that  the  newspapers  in  speaking  of  Ilamilton,  who  fired  a 
pistol  at  the  Queen  the  other  week,  use  the  severest  terms  in  speaking 
of  him.  One  calls  him  a  scoundrel,  another  a  miscreant,  and  another 
a  reretch,  and  another  an  infamous  coward,  &c.  And  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  complaints  from  my  respectable  friends  against  the  news- 
papers on  this  account.  They  all  seem  to  think,  that  the  employment 
of  hard  names  in  speaking  of  such  a  man  is  perfectly  justifiable.  It  is 
when  men  give  hard  names  to  those  who  annoy,  oppress,  belie,  tor- 
ment, and  destroy  \.htpoor,  that  my  respectable  friends  rebuke,  and  lift 
up  their  voice  in  denunciation,  and  preach  on  the  necessity  of  gentle- 
ness, mildness,  &c. 

Now  I  should  like  to  know  what  comparison  there  is  between  the 
conduct  of  Hamilton,  and  the  conduct  of  our  aristocratic  rulers.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  comparison  there  is  between  the  guilt  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  guilt  of  our  aristocratic  rulers.  There  appears  to 
be  no  evidence  that  Hamilton  had  any  intention  to  hurt  the  Queen. 
There  were  no  indications  that  he  had  fired  a  ball  at  her.  There  were 
no  indications  that  he  had  any  intention  to  take  away  her  life.  There 
was  not  even  any  indication  that  he  wished  to  rob  her.  But  with  re- 
spect to  our  Aristocrats,  there  is  proof  unanswerable,  that  they  have 
actually  murdered,  not  an  individual,  but  some  millions, — that  they 
have  robbed  many  hundreds  of  millions, — that  they  have  robbed  the 
2)oorest — robbed  them  of  their  very  means  of  subsistence, — that  they 
have  murdered  men  in  the  cruellest  way  imaginable.  There  is  proof 
in  abundance, — proof  unanswerable,  that  they  rob  and  murder  men 
daily, — that  they  rob  and  murder  men  under  every  imaginable  circum- 
stance of  aggravation. 

Even  if  Hamilton  had  intended  to  rob  the  Queen,  there  would  have 
been  some  little  excuse  for  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  poor,  and 
hopeless  poverty  is  a  strong  temptation.  Our  Aristocrats,  however, 
are  rich.  They  own,  according  to  law,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land 
in  the  kingdom.  For  the  poor  to  rob  the  rich  is  not  a  thousandth 
part  so  grievous  a  crime,  as  for  the  rich  to  rob  the  poor.  The  Aristo- 
crats have  therefore  no  excuse  for  their  robberies. 

'  But  the  person  of  the  Queen  is  sacred,'  say  the  newspapers.  So  it 
is.  Her  person  is  sacred  because  she  is  a  woman  ;  not  because  she  is 
a  Queen.  And  on  the  very  same  ground,  the  persons  of  the  plundered 
and  murdered  English,  and  of  the  plundered  and  murdered  Irish,  are 
sacred.  The  persons  of  all  men  and  women  are  sacred.  The  persons  of 
working  men  and  women  are  especially  sacred.     The  persons  of  the 


working  classes  of  England  and  Ireland  are  as  sacred  as  the  person  of 
the  Queen  can  possibly  be.  Even  supposing  the  Queen  to  be  a  useful 
labourer,  her  person  is  no  more  sacred  than  the  persons  of  others  of 
the  working- classes.  But  I  question  whether  the  Queen  be  a  useful 
labourer.  I  question  whether  she  be  of  any  real  use  to  society  at  all. 
It  may  be  a  proof  of  my  ignorance  only,  but  I  honestly  confess,  that  I 
know  no  good  she  does,  either  to  the  country,  or  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  very  best  you  can  say  of  her,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  is,  that  she  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  harmless  and  inoffensive  sort  of  woman. 
But  though  this  is  the  best  you  can  say  of  her,  it  is  not  the  worst.  She 
is  a  very  expensive  woman.  She  costs  the  country  a  vast  sum  of 
money.  She  lives  in  the  greatest  luxury  at  the  expense  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  that  cannot  get  raiment  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
or  food  to  keep  them  from  a  premature  grave. 

I  know  I  shall  be  blamed  by  some  people,  but  I  should  like  this 
subject  to  be  fairly  discussed.  I  would  ask  them,  what  would  the 
country  have  lost  supposing  the  Queen  had  been  shot  ?  When  an 
honest  working-man  is  starved  to  death, — when  a  dairy-maid  or 
washer-woman  perishes,  the  country  is  a  real  loser  ;  but  when  a  King, 
or  Queen,  or  Aristocrat  perishes,  the  world  is  a  gainer.  What  worse 
would  the  world  at  large  be,  if  all  the  Kings  and  Queens,  and  all  the 
Princes  and  Aristocrats  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  to  perish  ?  At 
the  very  worst,  the  nations  would  easily  find  other  Kings  and  Queens, 
and  other  Princes  and  Aristocrats  to  take  their  places.  And  if  they 
found  no  better  ones,  they  could  hardly  find  any  worse. 

It  is  very  likely,  I  say,  that  tlie  world  at  large  would  be  a  great 
gainer  by  the  death  of  its  Kings  and  Queens,  its  Princes  and  Aristo- 
crats. It  is  very  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  world 
would  be  an  infinite  gainer,  if  Kingship,  Queenship,  and  Aristocracy 
should  utterly  perish.  But  if  honest  and  industrious  persons  die,  the 
vrorld  is  a  serious  loser.  Every  honest  and  industrious  man,  not  only 
supports  himself,  but  helps  to  support  his  fellow-men.  But  Kings 
and  Queens,  Princes  and  Aristocrats,  do  neither.  They  live  on  the 
produce  of  othei's.  And  they  live  in  the  wildest  extravagance.  While 
they  produce  not  sufficient  to  support  themselves,  they  consume  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  justify  Hamilton.  He  did  wrong.  He 
acted  like  a  fool  or  a  rogue.  The  papers,  in  speaking  of  him  as  '  a 
scoundrel,  a  miscreant,  an  inj'amous  luretch,  a  coicardly  assassin,  &c., 
speak  truly,  perhaps,  thouqh  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that.  I  am 
however  satisfied  that  Hamilton  did  wrong.  The  person  of  the 
Queen  is  sacred.  To  attempt  either  to  shoot  her  or  to  torture  her,  is 
mean,  is  cruel,  is  infamous.  As  a  woman,  she  deserves  to  be  treated 
with  respect  and  tenderness.  Even  the  men  that  speak  of  her  follies 
and  expose  her  faults,  should  treat  her  with  respect  and  tenderness. 
What  I  say  is  this, — that  bad  as  Hamilton  may  be,  our  tyrant  Aris- 
tocrats are  infinitely  worse, — that  wickedly  and  meanly,  inhumanely 
and  infamously  as  Hamilton  may  have  acted,  our  Aristocrats  have 
acted  more  wickedly  and  meanly — more  heartlessly  and  infamously. 
Ji  Hamilton  had  really  shot  the  Queen,  and  shot  her  purposely,  he 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  as  dark  a  deed  as  our  aristocratic 
tyrants  are  daily  guilty  of,  in  plundering  and  starving  the  industrious 
millions  of  England  and  Ireland.  Though  Hamilton  is  a  criminal, 
the  men  who  rob  and  starve  and  torture  the  industrious  millions  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  a  thousand  times  greater  criminals. 
Grant  that  Hamilton  is  a  miscreant,  a  scoundrel,  a  wretch,  our  Aristo- 
crats are  a  a  thousand  times  worse  miscreants,  a  thousand  times 
greater  scoundrels,  a  thousand  times  viler  wretches. 

I  would  do  my  utmost  to  secure  to  the  Queen  that  respect  and 
affection  which  are  due  to  a  virtuous  or  inoffensive  woman.  But  I 
scorn,  I  loathe,  I  hate,  I  utterly  abhor  the  meanness  of  the  men  that 
can  heap  the  most  offensive  epithets  on  the  head  of  a  man  who  shoots 
at  a  solitary,  useless  person,  and  yet  denounce  a  man  as  abusive  and 
severe  who  applies  similar  epithets  to  the  plunderers,  the  torturers, 
and  destroyers  of  innocent,  industrious,  and  useful  millions. 

The  Leeds  Mercury  talks  about '  the  valuable  life  of  the  Queen,' 
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But  it  says  not  a  word  about  the  valuable  lives  of  the  industrious 
men  and  women  of  England  and  Ireland,  who  produce  the  very 
wealth  in  which  the  Queen  and  her  family  revel.  I  hate  such  injus- 
tice. The  life  of  the  Queen  is  not  one  hundredth  part  so  valuable  as 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  whom  the  tyrant  Aristocrats  and 
Princes  are  starving  to  death. 

THE  BISHOPS,  AND  PARSONS,  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 


A  paper,  printed  by  Kemp,  Huddersfield,  says,  '  that  the  salaries 
of  the  Bishops  and  Parsons  are  not  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of  the 
country  at  all.'  This  is  not  correct.  The  salaries  of  some  Bishops 
and  Parsons  are  even  paid  ont  of  the  general  taxes  of  the  country  : 
and  the  salaries  of  the  Bishops  and  Parsons  generally  are  themselves 
a  tax.  What  are  tithes,  church  rates,  Easter  dues,  &c.,  but  taxes  ? 
What  is  rent  itself  but  a  tax,  when  paid  for  land  I 

The  paper  says,  '  that  the  Bishops  and  Parsons  are  paid  out  of 
the  land  and  proceeds  of  church  property.'  I  answer,  the  church, 
apart  from  the  will  of  the  nation,  has  no  property.  Apart  from  the 
will  of  the  nation,  the  church,  as  an  established  church,  has  no 
existence.  The  church  is  the  creature  of  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment made  the  protestant  church.  The  government  gave  to  the 
protestant  church  its  property.  The  government  can  unmake  the 
church  as  an  established  church,  and  can  take  away  its  property  at 
pleasure. 

The  property  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  given,  originally,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  To  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  it  still  belongs,  if  it  belongs  to  any  church. 
But  the  truth  is,  it  belongs  to  the  nation.  And  the  government,  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  can  dispose  of  it  as  they  think  fit.  The 
government,  if  the  government  represented  the  nation,  would  have 
a  right  to  take  the  whole  of  the  church  property,  and  employ  it  for  such 
good  purposes  as  it  might  think  best. 

The  paper  before  me  says, '  that  in  ancient  times,  the  church  property 
was  given  to  the  church  by  pious  landowners.'  I  answer,  the  pro- 
perty was  not  given  to  the  protectant  church.  The  protestant  church 
was  only  established  about  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  very  little 
property  has  been  given  to  it.  But  even  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  were  itself  the  established  church,  the  government  would 
have  a  right  to  take  the  property  of  the  church  and  dispose  of  it  for 
what  purposes  they  might  think  best.  The  idea  that  people  who 
lived  a  thousand  years  ago  had  a  right  to  devote  land  to  eternal 
barrenness,  or  to  purposes  of  everlasting  mischief,  is  folly.  They 
had  no  right  to  devote  a  single  acre  of  land  to  barrenness,  even 
during  their  life-time,  when  the  wants  of  the  people  required  it  to  be 
cultivated  :  much  less  had  they  any  right,  after  their  death,  to  have 
their  foolish  wills  respected,  and  property  kept  useless,  or  employed 
for  purposes  of  mischief,  out  of  respect  to  their  wills. 

Suppose  that  three  hundred  years  ago,  certain  parties  had  willed 
one  half  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom  to  be  employed  in  purchasing 
human  beings  to  be  offered  as  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  moon,  should 
we,  at  this  day,  be  under  any  obligation  to  respect  the  will  of  these 
old  Pagans  ?  The  Roman  Catholics  willed  great  sums  of  money  and 
large  tracts  of  land  to  be  spent  in  prayers  and  masses  for  departed 
souls  ;  but  protestant  churches  and  protestant  governments  decided 
that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  respect  their  wills  ; — that  they 
had  a  right  to  employ  the  money  and  the  land  thus  willed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  for  such  other  purposes  as  they  thought  best.  And 
we  of  the  present  day  have  the  same  right  to  employ  church  property 
for  useful  purposes.  The  will  of  the  nation,  in  such  matters,  is 
supreme.  If  the  Bishops  and  Parsons  can  prove  that  they  are 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  property  in  their  possession,  let 
them  keep  it.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the  nation  be,  that  they  are 
making  a  bad  use  of  it, — that  they  are  employing  it,  not  for  good, 
but  for  evil  purposes,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  take  the  property  into 
its  own  hands,  and  employ  it  for  better  purposes. 


The  paper  before  me  refers  to  the  Regium  Donum,  and  speaks  of 
the  inconsistency  of  dissenters,  in  taking  money  from  the  ta.xes,  and 
yet  complaining  of  government  support  being  given  to  the  preach- 
ers of  the  establishment.  We  have  nothing  to  say  ourselves  in 
favour  of  the  Regium,  Donum.  We  think  the  government  do  wrong 
in  employing  taxes  in  the  support  of  dissenting  preachers.  But  the 
inconsistency  of  the  dissenters  does  not  prove  the  propriety  of  keeping 
in  existence  our  monstrous  church  estabUshment. 

The  established  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  civilized  humanity. 
They  are  a  disgrace  and  an  injury  to  religion.  They  are  an  injury  to 
truth  and  righteousness  generally.  They  are  enemies  to  peace  and 
liberty.  They  are,  in  fact,  amongst  the  greatest  curses  of  our  country, 
and  the  greatest  dishonours  of  our  times. 


THE  CURRENCY. 


I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  justice  to  the  Currency  question. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not.  It  is  a  question  of  great  importance. 
That  the  present  system  is  wrong,  I  cannot  doubt.  That  it  operates 
most  injuriously,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied.  That  gold  ought  to  be 
left  to  find  its  own  level,  like  every  other  commodity  ; — that  men 
ought  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  employ  paper  to  represent  their  property, 
and  as  a  means  of  exchange,  are  points  that  with  me  are  thoroughly 
settled.  That  our  Aristocratic  rulers  keep  up  the  present  system  with 
a  view  to  their  own  selfish  benefit, — that  they  keep  up  the  present 
system  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  richer  at  the  expense  of  the 
masses,  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt.  Still,  these  are  points 
on  which  I  cannot  at  present  dwell  ; — points  which  I  cannot  fully 
illustrate. 

It  must  however  be  manifest  to  every  one,  that  when  all  those 
articles  fall  one  half  in  price,  while  gold  retains  its  present  value,  the 
person  who  has  gold,  will  be  able  to  buy  twice  as  much  with  that  gold, 
as  he  would  have  been  able  to  buy  previous  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
other  things.  It  will  also  be  manifest,  that  all  who  receive  salaries 
under  Government,  and  all  who  receive  taxes  in  gold,  will,  by  the  fall 
of  prices  in  other  things,  be  made  twice  as  rich  as  they  were  before. 
They  will  be  able  to  purchase  twice  as  much  corn  with  their  gold. 
While  the  men  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  fields  in  the  shape 
of  corn,  will  only  be  able  to  purchase  half  as  much  gold  with  their 
corn  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  purchase.  Suppose 
there  were  no  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper  in  existence  ; — suppose  that 
our  present  kind  of  money  were  for  a  time  annihilated,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  1  Those  who  receive  salaries  under  Government, 
and  those  who  receive  their  incomes  from  the  taxes,  would  be  obliged 
to  receive  their  incomes  in  the  shape  of  grain,  or  else  in  the  shape  of 
paper  money,  such  as  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange.  If,  under  these 
arrangements,  all  things  should  become  twice  as  cheap  or  rather  twice 
as  plentiful  as  they  are  at  present,  the  men  receiving  Government 
salaries  and  incomes  from  the  taxes,  would  not  be  made  twice  as  rich 
by  the  change.  They  would  remain  exactly  as  they  were.  They 
would  get  the  same  quantity  of  grain  that  they  did  when  grain  was  less 
plentiful.  Under  \.\\a  present  system,  as  I  have  said,  they  would  get 
twice  as  much  ;  but  under  the  system  that  I  have  supposed,  they 
would  just  get  their  regular  usual  supply.  The  benefit  resulting  from 
gi-eat  abundance  of  corn  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  producers  of  the 
corn  ; — by  the  farmers,  the  labourers,  and  the  like.  The  present  system 
is  plainly  framed  on  the  principle  of  securing  every  possible  advantage 
to  the  non-productive  classes. 

But  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  cannot  enter  upon  this  subject  at 
large.  I  cannot  do  it  justice  at  present.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  my 
duty  to  it  hereafter.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  we  never 
can  have  justice  for  the  millions,  till  the  millions  are  enfranchised  ;— 
till  the  present  system  of  class  legislation  is  entirely  annihilated,  and 
the  people  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  nation, 
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REVIEW. 

A  Tour  in  the  United  States,  with  two  Lectures  on  Emigration,  delivered 
in  the  Mechanics^  Institution,  Manchester,  hy  Archibald  Prentice, 
Memher  of  the  Manchester  Literart/  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  late 
Editor  of  the  'Manchester  Times'  Forth  Edition.  London:  John 
Johnson,  5,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill ;  Thomas  Johnson,  Manchester. 
1849.     pp.  217.,  32  mo. 

The  work  before  us  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 
work.  Mr.  Prentice  is  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  liberal  views, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  truthfulness  and  integrity.  He  has  been  long 
known  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  democratic  Newspaper  Editors  in  the 
country.  He  has  laboured  long  and  hard  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  is 
deservedly  popular  amongst  a  very  large  portion  of  the  more  enlightened 
and  virtuous  of  the  middle  and  labouring  classes. 

He  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us,  that  Mr.  Brooks  and 
himself  had  agreed,  that  after  the  termination  of  the  long  struggle  for 
free  trade  in  corn,  in  which,  as  members  of  the  council  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  they  had  both  taken 
an  active  and  rather  exhausting  part,  they  should  seek  some  relaxation 
in  a  journey  to  some  part  of  the  world.  A  pretty  long  voyage  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  having  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Brooks,  they 
resolved  to  visit  the  United  States  of  America,  to  view  its  magnificent 
scenery,  and  to  observe  the  working  of  democratic  institutions  in  that 
great  Republic.  Mr.  Prentice  had  long  desired  to  visit  America  in 
preference  to  the  old  States  of  Continental  Europe,  chiefly  because  he 
regarded  America  as  destined  ultimately  to  contain  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  family,  and  because  his  pursuits  in  life  had 
given  him  more  interest  in  the  future  prospects  of  mankind,  than  in 
their  past  history. 

In  the  work  before  us,  Mr  Prentice  gives  an  account  of  his  journey 
to  the  States,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  during  that  tour.  We 
hope  that  those  of  our  readers  who  are  able,  will  purchase  the  work. 
All  who  wish  for  correct  information  respecting  the  United  States,  will 
especially  do  well  to  procure  the  work.  We  should  like,  if  we  were  able, 
to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  work  to  our  own  pages  ;  but  we  are  not 
able.  I  shall,  however,  as  I  have  opportunity,  give  extracts  from  the 
work,  tending  both  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  book,  and  to  im- 
part the  most  important  and  interesting  information  to  my  readers. 

I  begin  with  the  following  passage.     The  two  American  gentlemen 
mentioned,  were  a  New  York  Democrat  and  a  Virginia  Whig.     Vir- 
""ginia  is  a  slave  state.     The  Virginia  Whig  considered  himself  bound  to 
defend  the  institution  of  slavery. 

'Our  two  American  gentlemen  were  sorry  that  we  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  state  of  Halifax,  in  order  that  we  might  compare 
or  rather  contrast  it  with  that  of  New  York,  and  thus  see  the  difference 
between  the  deadening  influence  of  British  protection  and  the  activity 
and  prosperity  prevailing  under  free  institutions.  We  took  on  board  a 
Scotch  gentleman  from  Cape  Breton,  who  confirmed  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  Americans  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colony.  That  Island, 
now  attached  to  Nova  Scotia,  abounds  in  minerals,  but  they  are  a  mono- 
poly in  the  hands  of  Randell  and  Bridges,  of  London,  handed  over  to 
them  in  part  payment  of  a  debt  which  was  owing  to  them  by  the  late 
Duke  of  York  !  There  are  120  square  miles  of  workable  coal  field  on  the 
Island,  and  it  is  rented  at  ^3,000  a  year,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  lessees 
the  produce  is  only  about  80,000  tons  a  year.  At  the  reduction  of  a  few 
shillings  a  ton  the  demand  would  be  fourfold,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  colony  ;  but  the  monopolists,  like  the  old  fashioned  tradesmen, 
prefer  a  large  profit  on  small  to  a  small  profit  on  large  returns.  I  had 
had  some  good  humoured  banter  with  the  New  York  democrat  and  the 
Virginia  whig  about  their  I'epublican  institutions,  and  I  expected  that 
they  would  have  retaliated  by  a  little  sarcasm  on  this  proof  of  the  folly 
of  our  support  of  branches  of  the  royal  family  by  conferring  monopolies 
upon  them ;  but  they  magnanimously  let  me  alone,  probably  seeing  that 
I  was  mortified  enough  without  any  retaliating  banter. 

'During  our  voyage,  slavery  was  the  frequent  suliject  of  conversation. 
I  had  resolved  that  I  should  not  obtrude  my  opinions  on  that  question, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  that  1  should  not  shrink,  whenever  it  was  introduced, 
from  the  full  expression  of  my  conviction  that  the  institution,  however 
derived,  was  a  deep  stain  on  the  national  character  of  the  United  States. 
Our  Virginia  gentleman,  a  noble  fellow,  who  would  have  been  an  abo- 
litionist had  he  been  born  and  educated  in  Connecticut,  stoutly  defended 
the  '  domestic  institutions'  of  the  south,  and  said  that  Englishmen  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  them.    '  We  may,  however,'  I  said,  '  express 


an  opinion  about  them.  We  should  not  close  your  mouth  if,  in  our 
country,  you  pointed  out  the  defects  of  our  constitution.  You  surely 
would  not  have  us  close  our  mouths  in  j'ours,  and  sneak  through  it  as 
slaves  who  did  not  dare  to  denounce  a  wrong  when  we  saw  it  before  our 
eyes.  An  injustice  perpetrated  any  where,  is  a  fair  subject  of  condemn- 
ation every  where,'  '  But  you  retard  the  cause  you  wish  to  advance,' 
rejoined  he  :  '  You  and  the  New-England  men,  roiise  the  passions 
of  the  south  by  calling  iis  names.  Had  you  let  us  alone,  we  should 
have  gone  on  gradually  in  the  work  of  emancipation  ;  but  we  will 
not  be  forced  into  it.'  '  That,'  I  said,  '  is  the  sort  of  talk  we  had 
from  our  landowners,  when  we  denounced  them  for  the  inhumanity  of 
taxing  the  bread  of  the  poor.  They  would  do  nothing  on  compulsion  ; 
but  we  went  on  denouncing  the  wrong,  till  they  wei-e  compelled  to  aban- 
don'it.'  'Now,'  said  he,  '  with  all  your  feeling  for  your  \Aa.ck  breth- 
ren, would  you  give  your  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  them  V  '  If  I 
had  a  daughter,'  I  replied,  '  I  should  not  willingly  permit  her  to  many 
an  Irish  hodman,  nor  a  person  of  uncultivated  intellect,  but  I  would  not, 
because  I  might  think  him  unfit  to  niarry  my  daughter,  deprive  him  of 
his  political  rights.  I  would  not  take  possession  of  him  as  a  chattel.  I 
would  not  scourge  him  with  a  cowhide  whip.  I  would  not  shoot  him, 
if  he  attempted  to  better  his  condition  by  getting  out  of  my  reach. 

The  following  passages  refer  to  New  York. 

'  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick,  of  a  fine  colour  and  smooth 
surface,  four,  five,  and  six  stories  in  height.  The  signs  have  black  let- 
ters on  an  ample  white  ground  ;  the  d  dors  and  all  the  wood-work  are 
white  ;  the  steps  and  the  door  pillars  of  the  better  class  of  houses  are  of 
white  mai-ble,  or  the  light  grey  Siennite  granite.  All  this,  and  the  absence 
of  smoke,  give  an  exceedingly  lively  air  to  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city. 
We  have  nothing  to  match  it  in  that  respect  in  the  old  country.  We 
have  been  much  struck  also  with  the  great  number  of  good  dwelling- 
houses  in  proportion  to  the  population.  There  are  miles  of  streets  in 
which  there  is  not  a  house  worth  less  than  500  dollars,  or  ^100,  per 
annum,  and  many  of  them  worth  three  or  four  times  that  amount.  We 
have  been  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  were  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  the 
dwellings  there,  each  side  of  each  street  being  planted  with  ti-ees,  most 
refreshing  to  the  sight,  and  giving  the  appearance  of  a  quiet  retirement 
that  is  really  dehghtful.  The  weeping  willow  here  assumes  the  most 
graceful  appearance  imaginable,  attaining  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  sus- 
pending slender  perpendicular  drooping  strings  of  the  richest  and  yet 
most  delicate  foliage  and  of  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  view  of  Brook- 
lyn, of  New  York,  and  of  the  East  River,  with  its  sliipping  is  very  fine. 

'  We  had  strawberries  to  dinner  yesterday,  not  grown  in  then  eighbour 
hood,  however,  but  brought  from  the  south.  Eaten  with  iced  cream 
thej'  formed  a  very  pleasant  part  of  our  dessert.  Ice  is  an  article  of 
great  consumption.  At  table  your  tumbler  is  supplied  from  a  great  jug 
one-fourth  filled  with  lumps  of  ice  :  a  lump  of  ice  is  put  into  your  cham- 
pagne glass  ;  and  a  lump  of  ice  is  on  every  piece  of  butter  set  down. 
We  have  found  a  tumbler  of  milk  with  a  piece  of  ice  in  it  a  great  lux- 
ury after  breakfast  or  tea.  Probably  the  most  effective  means  to  miti- 
gate the  fervour  of  the  climate  is  the  temperance  generally  practised  in 
respectable  society.  At  our  dinners  in  the  Astor  House,  at  which  not 
fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  have  sat  down,  we  have  not  seen  ten  or  a 
dozen  persons  taking  wine,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  single  instance  of  the 
use  of  malt  liquors. 

'  If  a  wise  and  unintermeddling  external  policy,  and  free  trade,  and 
domestic  tranquillity  prevail,  it  will  become  the  largest  city  of  the  world. 
It  has  already  made  wonderful  advances  and  claims  to  be  fifth  in  the 
rank  of  great  commercial  cities,  yielding  the  precedency  only  to  London, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Constantinople.  When  the  British  evac- 
uated the  city,  November  25th  1783,  it  contained  about  25,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  1790,  the  population  was  .33,131 ;  in  1800,  it  had  increased 
to  60,489  ;  in  1810,  to  9(3,378  ;  in  1820,  to  123,706  ;  in  1830,  to  202,089 ; 
in  1840,  to  312,710  ;  and  in  1845,  to  371,223— Brooklyn,  separated  from 
it  by  a  river  of  only  700  or  800  yards  wide,  having  at  the  same  period 
a  population  of  60,000.  The  present  population  of  the  two  united  is 
supposed  to  be  nearly  500,000  ! 

'  The  state  of  the  working  men  in  so  large  a  community  is  a  subject 
of  deep  interest.  Much  misery  must  prevail.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  land  here  and  linger  here  without  a  definite  object ;  but  the 
wages  of  the  common  labourer  are  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they 
are  in  England,  and  the  price  of  food  is  one-third  less.  It  is  true  that 
rent,  clothes,  and  coals  are  fifty  per  cent,  higher  ;  but  where  a  man  has 
scarcely  earned  more  than  has  kept  him  in  food,  the  change  by  coming 
here  is  decidedly  to  his  advantage,  always  premising  that  he  brings  the 
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kind  of  labour  that  is  in  demand.  If  the  labourer  has  earned  three  shil- 
lings a  day  in  England,  he  can  earn  four  shillings  and  sixpence  here. 
Let  us  compare  his  relative  position  in  the  one  country  and  the  other.  At 
home  his  food  has  cost  him  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  his  rent,  clothes, 
and  coals,  sis  shillings,  absorbing  all  his  wages.  Let  him  live  in  the 
same  style  here,  and  he  will  pay  eight  shillings  for  his  food,  and  nine 
shilling's  for  his  rent,  clothes,  and  coals,  leaving  ten  shillings  a  week  of 
clear  savings.  The  misfortune  is  that  whisky  is  only  a  shilling  a  gal- 
lon— very  wretched  stuiF,  no  doubt, — but  men  get  drunk  upon  it  for  a 
trifle,  and  either  die,  or  half-starve,  or  seek  refuge  iu  the  almshouse. 
There  is  encouragement  for  sober  and  industrious  men.  Irish  labour- 
ers save  a  few  pounds,  enter  into  some  small  street  trading,  ultimately 
take  a  store  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  their  sons  become  respectable 
merchants — a  process  which  we  never  observe  in  Manchester.  German 
agricultural  labourers  come  in  gi-eat  numbers,  and  an  association  of 
their  own  countrymen  have  made  arrangements  for  passing  them  in- 
stantly into  the  western  parts  of  the  states  of  Xew  York  and  Pennsj-lva- 
nia,  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  ilichigan,  where  the  German 
language  continues  to  be  spoken.  Scotch  unskilled  labourers  should 
follow  their  example,  and  proceed  westward  at  once  if  they  cannot  find 
immediate  employment  here. 

'  I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  my  last  letter  on  the  great  extent  of 
streets  containing  dwelling-houses  worth  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  and 
upwards,  probably  to  five  hundred.  In  the  enjoyment  of  ISew  York 
hospitality  we  have  seen  the  interior  of  some  of  the  best,  and  their 
elegance  is,  if  equalled,  not  surpassed  by  any  I  have  seen  anywhere  in 
Great  Britain.  The  shops — stores  they  call  them  here — give  evidence 
of  the  existence  of,  if  not  a  very  wealthy  class,  at  least  one  demanding 
the  appliances  of  great  luxury  and  splendour.  One  silversmith  and 
jeweller  in  Broadway  has  a  shop  far  surpassing  in  splendour  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  That  street,  for  three  miles,  has  shops 
on  each  side,  hundreds  of  which  have  a  front  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  is  rented  at 
less  than  three  hundred  pound?  a  year. 

'  The  old  part  of  the  city  has  been  immensely  improved  by  the  calamity 
of  great  fires  ;  comparative  palaces  have  risen  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
old  wooden  and  old  brick  edifices,  and  every  opportunity  of  widening 
streets  has  been  taken.  The  avenues  running  lengthwise,  vary  from 
80  to  100  feet  in  width,  and  the  cross  streets  have  a  width  of  from  60 
to  80  feet.  From  Broadwa}',  the  middle  avenue,  the  streets  bej'ond 
•  Fourteenth,'  slope  gradually  down  to  the  East  River  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  North  River  on  the  other,  giving  the  eye  relief  by  the  sight,  at 
every  crossing,  of  water  and  the  passing  of  ships  and  steamers,  the  heat 
at  the  same  time  being  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  The  new  part  of 
the  city  is  rapidly  enlarging — the  old  part  is  rapidly  improving.  Granite, 
furnishing  single  blocks  for  columns  thirty-five  tons  in  weight,  is  abun- 
dant ;  while  marble,  ready  prepared  in  polished  blocks,  by  the  prisoners 
at  Sing  Sing,  is  brought  by  a  water  conveyance  of  only  thirty  miles  ; 
the  old  red  sandstone  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  of  an 
exceedingly  close  grain,  is  of  great  durability,  and  of  an  agreeable  light 
brown  colour  ;  and  the  brick  is  of  good  quality  and  colour,  and  looks 
very  well  with  marble,  granite,  or  bi-own  sandstone  door  and  window 
■  dressings.  Thus  New  York  may  become  not  only  the  largest  but  the 
finest  city  in  the  world. 

'  The  various  sects  live  in  comparative  amity  one  with  another,  there 
being  no  state-spoils  to  fight  about. 

'  Some  writers  have  complained  of  an  offensive  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  American  citizens.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it.  The  look  and 
demeanour  of  the  men  at  this  immense  hotel,  with  its  four  hundred 
inmates,  is  rather  stayed  and  aristocratic  than  otherwise.  Self  intro- 
ductions are  made  respectfully,  but  without  gi'imace  and  without  the 
affected  gesture  of  an  overstrained  courtesy. 

'Amongst  the  small  store-keepers  and  "working  men  the  familiarity 
with  persons  of  superior  station,  would  no  doubt  be  offensive  to  fas'- 
tidious  gentlemen  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  deference  which  is 
paid  rather  to  their  wealth  or  rank  than  to  the  man.  I  see  nothing 
more  shocking  in  this  than  in  the  manners  of  the  Quaker,  who 
does  not  pull  off  his  hat  to  you  and  call  you  '  Sir.'  No  offence  is  in- 
tended, and  he  would  be  a  fool  who  took  oftence.  I  believe  that  here, 
and  everywhere,  the  man  who  is  really  entitled  to  respect  will  receive  it, 

Mr.  Prentice  is  next  at  Philadelphia.     He  writes  as  follows  :— 

'  I  had  expressed  to  an  old  schoolfellow  mv  disappointment  at  the 

•  appearance  of  the  country  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  'Show 

me,'  said  I,  'some  good  trees,  some  good  wheat,  some  good  Indian  corn,' 


'  You  shall  see  them  all ;  aye,  and  shall  admii'e  them  too,'  he  said. 
He  drove  us  out  in  the  direction  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  I  was  again  struck 
with  the  English  appearance  of  the  scenery — of  decorated  English 
scenery,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
nobleman's  park  ;  and  here  there  is  not  merely  the  semblance  of  fer- 
tility. A  rich  loamy  clay  produced  good  clover,  good  pasture,  good 
wheat,  good  Indian  corn,  and  beautiful  trees,  especially  the  elms, 
maples,  white  oaks,  walnuts,  and  chesnuts.  It  was  England  under  a 
warmer  sun — our  own  land  with  a  little  more  luxuriance  of  growth 
upon  its  surface.  A  pleasant  undulation  rendered  the  whole  more 
park-like.  Our  drive  extended  to  the  Cemetery,  which  occupies  a 
steep  bank  over-looking  the  Schuylkill,  the  hoUow  being  so  filled  with 
trees  of  the  richest  foliage  as  almost  to  hide  the  noble  river  from  sight. 
Here  I  was  compelled  to  confess  that  nothing  more  beautiful  in  trees 
had  I  ever  witnessed.  It  was  not  their  size,  although  in  that  way  they 
were  not  to  be  despised,  but  it  was  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  vege- 
tation which  I  so  much  admired.  Nothing  was  stunted,  nothing 
'  scrimped '  of  its  fair  proportions.  There  was  vegetable  life  in  its  very 
perfection.  On  our  return,  we  visited  the  Fairmont  water  works,  from 
the  elevated  reservoirs  of  which  we  had  a  splendid  view- of  Philadelphia. 
Forcing  pumps  raise  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill  ninety  feet,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  millions  of  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  liberal 
use  is  made  of  this  supply  in  watering  the  streets  and  washing  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  ;  and  should  more  be  needed,  as  the  population  in- 
creases, double  the  quantity  might  be  easily  had  from  the  pure  and 
abundant  waters  of  the  river,  or  brought  from  a  few  miles  further  up, 
should  increasing  manufactures,  encouraged  by  the  abundance  of  iron 
and  coal,  contaminate  the  river. 

'  I  visited  another  cemetery  in  this  city,  called  '  Ronaldson's '  in  the 
olden  maps.  Ronaldson,  who  was  a  type-founder,  a  native  of  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  had  been  applied  to  by  one  of  his  workmen  for 
a  loan  of  eight  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  bury  one  of  his  children,  and 
found  that  it  was  principallj-  for  burial  fees.  He  said, — '  It  is  a  shame 
that  working  men  should  be  put  to  such  expense  ;  bury  the  child  iu 
that  field,  and  I  will  have  it  made  into  a  regular  grave  yard.'  This 
was  done.  The  ground  was  enclosed,  and  trees  were  planted,  which 
are  now  in  great  beauty.  Amongst  the  marble  monuments  one  was 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  '  Helen,  the  wife  of  John  Cochran ' — my 
sister.  When  I  stood  beside  her  grave,  the  scene  I  had  witnessed  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  when  she  left  her  native  home,  came  vividly  into  my 
recollection.  She  was  going  to  reside  with  our  elder  brother,  David, 
then  an  engineer  in  Philadelphia,  afterwards  the  Fulton  of  the  great 
western  river  navigation.  Amidst  the  deep  grief  at  parting  with  one 
so  dearlj'  beloved,  my  brother  Jolrn  hastily  declared  his  intention  of 
going  with  her.  My  mother  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  agony  :  'Are  aU 
ray  bairns  going  to  leave  me ' '  !My  brother  did  not  then  leave  her. 
L^p  to  that  time  there  had  not  been  a  death  in  our  closely  knit  together 
family.  Now,  the  graves  of  a  household  are  far  asunder  ;  the  father's 
and  the  mother's  in  their  native  vale  of  the  Clyde,  one  son's  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  daughter's  and  a  son's  on  the  Schuylkill,  and 
another  daughter's  on  the  Ohio. 

'  We  had  taken  up  our  abode  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  principal  rendezvous  of  delegates  to  the  great  Whig 
Convention,  held  to  decide  who,  of  that  party,  should  be  brought  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  presidentship.  I  never  saw,  in  any 
assemblage  of  three  or  four  hundred,  so  many  fine,  tall,  noble-looking 
men.  It  might  have  seemed  that  their  constituents  had  chosen  them, 
as  the  Israelites  did  Saul,  for  their  stature.  One  half  of  the  number 
overlooked  me,  although  I  have  not  usually  need  to  look  up  to  many. 
Some  dozen  were  about  six  feet  two,  two  or  three  were  six  feet  four, 
and  two  were  six  feet  six. 

'  The  population  of  Philadelpliia,  wliich  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  short  of  C,000,  had  increased  to  228,(591  in 
1840,  and  is  now  more  than  250,000. 

'  Railways  come  right  into  the  centre  of  the  city  along  the  middle  of 
two  of  the  widest  streets,  but  the  engines  are  detached  at  the  outskirts, 
and  horses  substituted. — To  be  continued. 


CnrEF  C4ooD.— Crcesus  placed  the  chief  good  in  riches  ;  Periander,  of  Corinth 
in  honour;  Socrates,  in  knowledge;  Plato,  in  idea!  Orpheus,  in  beauty; 
ililo,  the  Cretonian,  in  bodily  strength ;  Thales,  the  Milesian,  in  the  union  of 
prudence  and  knowledge  ;  Pittacns,  in  benevolence ;  Aristotle,  in  the  practice 
and  operation  of  virtue ;  and  Epicurus  affirms,  that  happiness  is  the  chief 
good,  and  virtue  the  only  happiness,  [I  place  it  in  all  together,  and  a  few 
other  things.— J,  B.] 
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FOWLER'S  WORKS,  &c. 

Deas  Sib, 

As  an  aildition  of  an  atom  to  the  earth,  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  or  a 
particle  to  the  atmosphere,  will  increase  their  respective  weights  and  rolumes, 
80  will  my  humble  approbation  of  your  praiseworthy  efforts,  add  to  the  nuni- 
her  at  least,  of  testimonies  which  you  have  received.  As  I  am  a  believer  in 
Phrenology,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  you  have  commenced  reprinting,  in  a 
very  rheop  form,  the  excellent  works  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  and  would  advise 
you  to  go  on  publishing  them,  and  to  publish  extracts  from  the  American 
Phrenological  .Toumal,  or  any  other  American  Works  which  you  approve.  We 
want  some  of  the  Fkee  and  elastic  nervo-vital  fluid  of  the  Americans  infused 
into  our  dull,  confined,  and  chained-down  sensoriums  !  The  beauty  of  truth 
will  ever  remain  unsullied  after  a  bold  and  free  investigation,  while  false  creeds 
and  spurious  dogmas  will  vanish  like  mist  before  the  glorious^unshine.  The 
reprints  are  taking  well  with  the  Public,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware  :  the 
proof  of  which  you  saw  in  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  of 
'  Amativeness  ;'  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  you  have  not  to  publish  more 
edition.s  of  your  others  likewise.  You  should  publish  them  as  you  have 
hitherto  done, — uniform  in  size,  so  as  to  bind  into  a  volume,  or  I'olvmex.  I 
am  sure  they  will  have  an  enormous  circulation. 

John  Elliott. 

P.  S.  Please  inform  me  if  the  American  Phrenological  .Tournal  be  published 
yet  or  not,  and  if  Jlr.  Fowler  is  the  Editor. — J.  E. 

^1,1!. — It  -is,  and  0.  R.  Fowlf.e  is  still  Editor. 


BEWARE  OF  AMERICAN  LAND  JOBBERS. 

SiK, — I  desire,  through  your  widely  circulated  paper,  to  warn  the  public 
against  being,  under  pretence  of  affording  facilities  to  emigrants,  deceived  by 
a  set  of  adventurers,  who  having  obtained  possession  of  great  tr.acts  of  land  in 
Texas,  are  now  using  the  English  press  to  make  the  tide  of  emigration  flow  to 
their  acres.  Texas  has  not  one  single  qualification  which  Illinois  and  Iowa 
do  not  possess :  .and  it  has  the  cckse  of  Slavery  entailed  upon  it.  It  was 
iniquitously  'annexed,'  expressly  in  order  that  it  might  become  a  market  for 
the  slave-breeding  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Let  the  working  man  be 
especially  on  his  guard.  Lahoiir  is  not  honovred  in  aiiji  of  the  slave  Sfates:. 
The  man  who  works  with  the  slave,  shares  in  the  slave's  degradation.  My 
advice  to  all  emigrants  is,  not  to  buy  an  inch  of  land  till  they  see  it.  There  is 
abundance  of  good  and  cheap  land  in  the  free  States,  and  it  ii  onhj  in  the  free 
Sf<tfes  tohere  j>i'operiii  (ulmnecu  in  vidue. 

Ar.oniP.ALn  Prf.xtice. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


To  Henry  BiAiR. — If  you  will  read  the  articles  published  in  The 
People  resjiecting  the  United  States,  j'ou  will  find  the  information  you 
desire.  The  towns  upon  the  sea  coast  and  upon  the  lakes  are  the  best 
for  shipwrights  ;  such  as  Boston,  New  Vork,  Lynn,  iVc,  kc. 

To  John  Smith, — When  I  got  your  letter,  it  was  too  late  to  alter 
my  motion.  Your  suggestion,  however,  is  a  good  one.  It  would  lie  well, 
in  my  opinion,  if  all  the  taxes  were  made  to  come  due  on  one  day,  in- 
stead' of  one  coming  due  one  month,  and  another,  another.  It  certainly 
would  be  more  difficult  for  some  people  to  pay  all  their  taxes  at  one 
time,  than  to  pay  them  at  separate  times  ;  but  suppose  individuals 
were  permitted  to  pay  their  taxes  in  four  quarterly  instalments ;  the 
difficulty  might  be  avoided.  Those  who  were  able  to  pay  the  whole  of 
their  taxes  at  once,  could  still  do  so  ;  and  tlius  save  themselves  a  deal 
of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

Joseph  Birtles,  Cont.i.eton,  says,  that  he  has  a  mannscript  which 
shows  the  only  true  theory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  that  there  is  any  theory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  have  any  theory.  I 
mean  to  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  theory  on  which  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  can  he  explained  so  as  to  prove  the  doctrines  of  the 
two  Testaments,  as  they  are  called,  to  be  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
or  in  harmony  with  truth.  The  best  way  is,  to  regard  the  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  we  regard  other  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  interpret  them  accordingl)'.  Hundreds  of  men 
have  fancied  that  they  had  found  out  the  true  theory  of  interpreting  the 
book  of  Revelations,  and  that  their  interpretation  made  the  book  to 
appear  both  in  harmony  with  itself,  and  in  harmou}'  with  a  number  of 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  all  those  theories  were  false.  Numbers  of  individuals  have 
fancied  that  they  had  found  out  the  true  theory  of  interpreting  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  generallj'.  I  believe  all  such  fancied  theories 
are  false.  Let  every  man  get  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  what- 
ever truth  lie  can,  and  make  the  best  use  of  the  tnith  wlien  he  gets  it ; 


and  let  people  cease  to  trouble  themselves  about  theories  of  reconciling 
the  various  parts  of  those  books  with  one  another^  or  of  reconciling 
each  particular  part  with  truth. 

A  READER  IIP  The  People,  Birmixoham,  thinks  '  that  I  ought  not 
to  insist  on  having  a  good  essay  for  the  prize  of  three  hundred  guineas  ; 
but  to  offer  the  prize  to  the  person  who  ma.v  write  the  hest  essay,  whe- 
ther the  best  be  a  good  one  or  not.'  He  also  thinks,  'that  I  ought  to 
write  for  the  prize  essay  myself.'  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  so,  if  I 
were  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  open.  1  cannot,  however,  at  present 
decide  to  do  so.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  give  the  subject  my  considera- 
tion. 

My  correspondent  also  tliinks,  '  that  I  ought,  at  once,  to  state  who 
are  to  be  the  adjudicators.'  This  I  cannot  do,  for  reasons  already 
given.  Their  names  shall  l>e  published  as  soon  as  they  can  be  pub- 
lished with  propriety. 

To  W.  B.  L. — We  are  saving  souls  when  we  are  enlightening  men's 
minds,  and  bringing  them  to  act  like  men.  W^e  are  saving  souls  when 
we  are  warring  with  tyranny  and  wrong,  and  establishing  right  and 
liberty.  We  are  saving  souls  when  we  are  giving  men  work,  and 
enabling  them  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families.  We 
are  saving  souls  when  we  are  helping  on  the  triumph  of  Democracy. 
We  are  saving  souls  when  we  are  saving  men's  bodies.  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  men's  souls  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  savinp  men's  souls? 
/mean  by  men's  souls  their  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  social,  and 
animal  faculties.  Or,  in  other  words,  their  whole  spiritual  and  animal 
nature.  By  saving  men's  souls  I  mean  developing  their  spiritual  and 
animal  faculties  ;  making  them  intelligent,  rational,  virtuous,  I'eligious, 
strong,  healthy,  and  happy.  And  all  I  do  has  this  object  and  ten- 
dency. The  illumination,  the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
is  tlie  end  of  all. 

To  T.  V. — What  the  People's  League  is  doing  I  cannot  tell.  One 
thing  however  is  certain,  it  is  not  doing  much.  I  have  been  exceed- 
ingly disappointed  in  the  People's  League.  I  expected  it  to  do  a  great 
(leal,  and  it  has  done  scarcely  anything. 

To  J.  S. — Agricultural  implements  cannot  be  got  as  cheap  in  Ohio  as 
in  this  country.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  the  lighter  kind  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  would  do  well  to  take  them  with  them.  And  those 
who  have  them  not,  would  do  well  to  purchase  them  before  they  start. 

John  IIubie,  Shefiiei.d,  asks  mj' opinion  of  a  statement  in' Paine's 
Ape  of  Reason,'  to  the  effect  that  the  works  of  Homer  were  written  some 
years  before  the  Bible.  He  says  that  the  statement  rather  astonished 
him,  and  that  he  doubted  its  truth.  I  answer,  no  one  knows  the  age  of 
the  Biljle,  And  no  one  knows  the  age  of  the  works  of  Homer,  Again, 
some  portions  of  the  Bible  are  much  older  than  other  portions.  Per- 
haps the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  Genesis,  or  the  book  of 
Job.  But  no  one  knows  how  old  either  of  those  books  is.  The  book  of 
Genesis  Is  probably  a  compilation  of  several  books  or  parts  of  several 
books.  And  some  of  those  books  or  parts  of  books,  are  probablj'  older 
than  the  works  of  Homer.  I  say  prohahhi,  because  neither  I,  nor  any 
one  else,  I  believe,  knows  anything  on  the  subject  with  certainty.  No 
confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  statements  generally  published  by  theo- 
logians with  respect  to  the  age  and  the  origin  of  the  different  hooka 
composing  the  Bible. 

To  James  Crossi.and,  Bridcenorth. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
communication  :  but  another  friend  previously  supplied  the  information 
3'ou  have  so  kindly  sent. 

To  G.  M.  SnxDERLAD. — I  will  give  you  more  particular  and  abun- 
dant information  respecting  America,  if  all  be  well,  after  my  visit  to 
that  country.  I  shall  publish  a  full  account  of  my  travels  through  the 
States,  in  tifie  People.  It  will  take  me  some  time,  of  course,  to  reach 
America.  And  it  will  take  about  a  fortnight  for  my  letters  to  reach 
England,  after  I  send  them  off.  And  I  shall  probably  not  write  home 
till  I  have  been  in  America  a  few  days.  You  must  not  therefore  expect 
much  American  news  from  me,  till  towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  be- 
ginning of  August. 

A  TOUR  IN  THE  tTNlTED  STATES,  with  Two  Lectures  on  Emigration  delivered  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  Manchester,  hy  AncHjBAtD  Pbestick,  Member  of  the  M«n- 
chester  LiteraiT  and  Philosophical  Society,  andlate  Editor  of  the  '  Manchester  Times.'    Fourth 
Edition.    London  ■  John  Johnson,  5,  Broartwav,  Ludgate  Hill ;  Thomas  Johnson,  Manchester, 
1S49.    PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 
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THE   PEOPLE: 

THEIR   RIGHTS   AND   LIBERTIES,   THEIR   DUTIES   AND   THEIR 

INTERESTS. 


THE  MERITS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY, 
In  answer-  to  James  Ravghton's  Mer  in  Ko.  54,  of  '  The  People: 

My  Deak  Friend,  , ,.  ,    j  i  <»        i 

^:   .  You  will  see  that   I  have  published  your  letter.     1 

■      now  present  you  with  my  reply. 

■  It  is  very  true,  that  many  people  are  so  desirous  of  being  lett  at  ease, 
and  are  so  indifferent  to  their  rights  as  men,  that  they  shun  the 
trouble  of  thinking  about  matters  of  Government,  and  thus  encourage 
oppression.  But  whether  this  be  true  of  the  bulk  of  mankmd,  is 
questionable.  Vast  multitudes  take  no  part  in  pohtical  discussions, 
not  because  they  are  desirous  of  being  left  at  ease,  but  becausethey 
are  shut  up  in  ignorance,  or  impregnated  with  error,  by  their  pnestly 
and  political  rulers.  Others  neglect  political  matters  because  they  are 
in  easy  circumstances.  Some  of  them  live  by  oppression,  and  would 
be  sorry  to  see  a  change.  Others  are  bribed  by  the  oppressors,  and 
accordingly  not  only  wink  at  oppression,  but  use  their  influence  to 
close  the  eves  of  their  neighbours.  That  very  indifference  to  political 
matters  which  is  so  great  an  encouragement  to  oppression,  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  effect  of  oppression,  the  creature  of  the  oppressors. 
Numbers  more  take  little  interest  in  matters  of  Government,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  utter  and  hopeless  poverty.  Severe  and  long  con- 
tinued wretchedness  has  broken  their  spirit ;  destroyed  their  manli- 
ness •  and  cursed  them  with  the  dejection  and  stupidity  of  brutes.  _ 
Still  many  among  the  suffering  masses,  T  grant,  are  to  blame  for  their 
indifference  or  inattention  to  national  interests  ;  and  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  screen  them  from  blame.  All  I  plead  for  is,  the  right  to 
blame  the  qreater  criminals,— the  right  to  blame  the  men  who  both 
oppress  and  plunder  the  people,  and  employ  the  people  s  wealth  in 
bribing  and  corrupting  a  number  of  the  people  themselves. 

You  think  '  that  the  mis- government  from  which  the  country  sutlers 
is  attributable  to  the  ignorance  and  criminality  of  all  classes,  and  not  of 
a  particular  class,  whom  I  denominate  Aristocrats.'  I  do  myself  think 
that  it  is  attributable  to  the  ignorance  and  criminality  of  all  classes 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  specially  attributable  to  the  criminality  of 
one  particular  class,  whom  I  denominate  Aristocrats.  They  are  the 
actual  rulers  of  these  kingdoms.  They  are  the  law-makers  of  our 
nation.  They  are  the  conductors  of  the  Government.  They  levy  the 
taxes,  and  they  dispose  of  the  revenue.  They  are,  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  the  first  and  jjrincipal  offenders. 

You  say,  l"  have  never  succeeded  in  making  it  clear  to  your  mind, 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  an  Aristocrat  ;  and  you  express  a  doubt 
whether  I  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  matter.  I  answer,  I  thought  I 
had  made  this  matter  plain  in  my  former  letter  to  you,  published  in  No. 
20  of  The  People.  From  that  letter,  I  quote  the  following  passage  : 
'  You  ask,  '  What  I  mean  by  an  Aristocracy  V  I  answer,  by  the 
Aristocracy  of  England  I  mean  iJiat  class  of  persons  whom  the  laiv 
makes  landholders,  kgislators,   rulers  and  judges,  in  virtue  of  their 

birth In   other    words,    by  the  Aristocracy    of   England    I 

mean,  the  privileged  land-monopolists  of  the  country,— the  men  who, 
according  to  law,  are  land-monopolists,  legislators,  rulers  and  judges 

by  birth.'  ^       ■  i. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  an  Austocrat  I  mean,  not  a  rich 


man,  not  a  placeman,  but  a  man  who,  in  virtue  of  his  birth,  is,  by  law, 
entitled  first,  to  an  inalienable  estate;  secondly,  to  a  place   in  the 
Government  as  a  law-maker,  a  ruler,  and  a  judge.     By  the  Aristo- 
cracv,  I  mean  that  class  of  monopolists  created  and  perpetuated,  partly 
by  the  law   of  Entail   and   Primogeniture,  and  partly  by  other  la wg 
which  form  part  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution.    There  are  men  who  are,  in  virtue  of  their  birth,  according  to 
law,  entitled  to  inalienable  estates,  but  not  to  a  place  in  the  Government 
as  law-makers,  rulers,  and  judges.     These   resemble  the  Aristocrats; 
but  are  not  exactly  a  part  of  them.     They  are  ariitoa-atic,  but  not 
Aristocrats.     There  are  also  tradesmen  who  amass  large  fortunes,  pur- 
chase lands  and  entail  them,  and  thus  approximate  to  the  Aristocracy. 
And  in  proportion  as  different  classes  of  men  approximate  to  the  Aristo- 
cracy and  mingle  with  them,  they  do,  in  general,  imbibe  their  spint, 
and 'indentify  themselves  with  their  measures.     And  we   may,  per- 
haps, on  some  occasions,  with  propriety  speak  of  the  whole  party  as 
Aristocrats,  or  as  the  aristocratic  party.     But  this  does  not  interfere 
with  the  definition  of  an  Aristocrat,  or  of  an  Aristocracy,  which  I  have 
given   above.     These  Aristocrats,   these  privileged    land-monopohsts 
and  power-monopolists,   I   say,   are   the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     They   are   the  men   who  make  and  administer  the  laws. 
They  are  the   men  who   levy   the  taxes   and  dispose  of  the   public 
revenue.     They    are    the  acting  rulers   of   the   country.     They   are, 
above  all  other's,  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  laws  and  the 
nature  of  the  Government  of  these  realms.     To  charge  thetn,  above 
all  others,  and  in  preference  to  all  others,  with  whatever  is  evil  in  the 
laws  and  Government  of  these  realms,  is  perfectly  just.     It  may  be 
questioned  by  some,  whether,  when  they  do  wrong,  they  do  it  know- 
ingly or  not :  but  that  thev  are  the  law-makers,  rulers,  and  judges  m 
these  realms,  is  certain,  and  that  they  are  as  answerable  for  what  is 
wrong  in  our  laws  and  Government,  as  men  in   general  are  for  their 
evil  deeds,  is  equally   certain.     J/y  opinion,  as   I   have  expressed  it 
times  without  number,  is,  that  they  mis-rule  these  realms,— that  they 
mis-manage  our  affairs,  knowingly,  deliberately,  purposely,— that  they 
knowingly  and  deliberately  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  masses  to  their 
own  selfish  interests.  . 

I  have  given  you  a  sufficiently  just  and  a  sufficiently  precise  and 
exact  definition  of  an  Aristocrat  and  of  an  Aristocracy.  The  defini- 
tion may  not  be  as  strict  or  as  precise  as  definition  can  be  ;  ^ut  it  is 
strict,  precise,  and  exact  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  An  Aris- 
tocrat may,  in  some  cases,  be  so  much  like  other  men,  and  other  men 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  so  much  like  our  Aristocrats,  that  the  ditter- 
ence  may  not  in  all  cases  be  discernible  or  definable.  The  line  of  dis- 
tinction 'between  those  who  are  Aristocrats  and  those  who  are  not, 
may  not  always  be  clearly  visible.  Still,  it  is  ^-isible  enough.  Ihe 
difference  between  those  who  are  Aristocrats  and  those  who  are  not, 
is  great  enough  and  clear  enough  for  aU  necessary  purposes.  Having 
eiven  this  definition,  I  am  in  no  serious  danger  of  bemg  generaUy 
misUken.  When  I  speak  of  Aristocrats,  people  know  that  I  mean 
that  class  of  men  who  fill  the  House  of  Lords  ;  or  that  class  of 
families,  whose  heads  and  representatives  fill  the  House  of  Lord.  ; 
and  whose  heads  and  members  together,  are  the  law  nwikers,  rulen, 
and  judges  in  these  realms.     We  cannot  exactly  define  day  and  night. 
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We  cannot  exactly  tell  when  day  ends  and  when  night  begins ;  or 
when  the  night  ends  and  the  day  begins  ;  but  we  know  the  difference 
between  day  and  night,— between  light  and  darkness,  notwithstanding. 
So  we  may  not  be  able  in  all  cases,  exactly  to  define  Aristocracy, 
Pauperism,  Temperance,  or  Drunkenness,  but  we  can  define  them 
with  sufficient  exactness  for  all  necessary  purposes.  When  we  speak 
of  Drunkenness  or  Pauperism,  of  Priests  or  of  Princes,  we  are  in  very  little 
danger  of  being  misunderstood.  It  would  be  hard,  perhaps,  to  define 
slavery  or  slave-holding  ;  but  still,  we  know  there  are  such  things  as 
slaves,  and  such  things  as  slave-holders.  And  we  may,  in  speaking 
of  such  things,  pretty  generally  calculate  on  being  understood.  We 
might  call  in  question  the  statements  made  by  some  American  writers, 
that  the  slave  holders  of  the  Southern  States  rule  the  American  Re- 
public. We  might  also  call  in  question  the  statement  that,  the  slave- 
holders of  the  States  are  the  rulers  in  their  own  States.  We  might 
contend  that  the  slave-holders  are  not  alone  answerable  for  their  own 
inis-govemment  of  those  States.  We  might  contend  that  it  is  hard  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  slave-holding ;  and  that  the  mis-govemment 
of  which  we  complain  is  chargeable  on  the  ignorance  and  criminality 
of  all  classes  in  the  slave  States,  and  not  on  the  ignorance  and  crimi- 
nality of  one  class  called  slave-holders.  But  in  doing  so,  we  should 
be  in  danger  of  being  set  down  as  special  pleaders.  We  should  be  in 
danger  of  being  taken  for  prejudiced,  interested,  or  playful  advocates 
of  what  we  did  not  exactly  believe  or  approve  :  in  short,  we  should  be 
in  danger  of  being  charged  with  something  like  quibbling  or  evasion, 
initead  of  being  regarded  as  fair  and  honest  and  manly  logicians. 

Now  mark,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  that  you  are  chargeable 
with  unfairness  or  dishonesty.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  honest,  a  bene- 
volent, and  a  truthful  man.  At  the  same  time,  you  have  pursued  a 
course  of  remark  which,  with  those  that  did  not  know  you,  would  be 
in  danger  of  subjecting  you  to  those  unfavourable  suspicions. 

Who  the  Aristocrats  are,  therefore,  is  clearly  ascertained.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  define  a  class  more  exactly. 

You  say,  '  speaking  generally,  an  Aristocrat  means  a  man  who  pos- 
setseg  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  who  has  large  landed  possessions.' 
It  will  however  be  seen  from  my  definition,  that  a  man  may  possess  a 
loni;  line  of  ancestry,  and  have  large  landed  possessions,  and  yet  not 
be  an  Aristocrat. 

You  think  '  the  influence  of  the  Aristocracy  much  neutralized  by  the 
counteracting  power  of  more  numerous  classes  in  the  community,  who 
have  wealth,  and  the  influence  which  it  confers  !'  In  this  you  are 
right.  Still  the  Aristocrats  are  the  ruling  party,  and  the  other  classes 
in  the  community,  who  possess  much  wealth  and  influence,  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  led  or  controlled  by  them. 

You  ask, '  is  not  every  man  who  is  a  little  above  another,  considered 
by  him  who  is  lower  in  the  scale,  an  Aristocrat  ?'  I  cannnot  say  ; 
but  you  will  see  that  being  above  another  does  not  constitute  a  man 
an  Aristocrat.  The  word  Aristocrat  may  be  used  in  the  sense  to 
which  you  refer,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  used  improperly.  It  is  in  such  cases 
used  in  a  figurative,  not  in  a  literal  and  legal  sense.  Neither  mer- 
chants nor  shopkeepers  are  rulers  in  virtue  of  their  birth  ;  nor  is  their 
property  inalienable. 

You  gay,  •  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  the  Aristocrat,  as  I  can  upon 
the  murderer,  and  say  here  is  the  man  to  be  hated.'  The  definition 
which  I  have  given,  and  the  remarks  which  I  have  made,  show  the 
contrary.  I  can  as  easily  lay  my  hand  upon  the  Aristocrat,  as  I  can 
tipon  the  publican  or  the  slave-holder,  the  shopkeeper  or  the  manufac- 
turer. And  I  can  more  easily  and  more  certainly,  trace  the  unjust  and 
injurious  legislation  of  this  countiy  to  our  Aristocrats,  than  I  can  trace 
the  deed  of  plunder  or  of  blood,  to  any  particular  highwayman  or 
murderer. 

You  »ay  that  hatred  is  not  a  justifiable  feeling.  I  answer,  the 
hatred  which  /  cherish  is  a  justifiable  feeling.  It  is  in  fact  no  other 
than  benevolence  or  goodwill  towards  the  masses  of  mankind.  It  is 
siiAply  an  hatred  of  injustice  and  fraud,  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  of 
plunder  and  bloodshed.     My  only  wish,  with  respect  to  the  Aristo- 


crats themselves,  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  plundering,  insult- 
ing, tormenting,  and  destroying  their  fellow  countrymen.  My  hatred 
for  the  Aristocrat  is  exactly  the  same  as  your  hatred  for  the  publican 
or  distiller,  the  slave-holder  or  the  kidnapper.  You  feel  that  these 
men  are  doing  injury  to  mankind.  You  feel  great  anxiety  to  free 
mankind  from  the  mischievous  influence  of  their  unholy  and  unmanly 
doings.  You  wish,  by  some  means,  either  to  cure  these  men  of  the 
disposition,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the  power,  to  corrupt,  impoverish, 
enslave,  torment,  and  destroy  their  fellow  creatures.  You  wish  to 
bring  the  evil  customs  which  they  support,  to  an  end.  Just  so  with 
me  with  respect  to  the  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
They  are  the  authors  or  upholders  of  a  horrible  system  of  injustice  and 
cruelty.  They  are  corrupters  and  tormentors,  plunderers  and  destroyers, 
of  the  industrious  millions.  I  wish  to  rescue  the  industrious  mil- 
lions from  their  cruel  grasp.  I  wish  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Aristo- 
crats to  corrupt  and  torture,  impoverish  or  destroy  their  industrious 
and  useful  fellow  creatures.  If  I  could,  I  would  cure  the  Aristocrats 
of  their  wickedness  :  I  would  cure  them  of  their  disposition  to  im- 
poverish and  torture,  to  corrupt  and  destroy  their  fellow  creatures. 
If  I  could,  I  would  make  them  industrious  and  kind,  economical  and 
just,  humane  and  benevolent.  If  I  could,  I  would  do  them  the 
greatest  good  imaginable,— -confer  on  them  the  greatest  blessing  they 
are  capable  of  enjoying.  If  unable  to  do  this,  I  would  then  try  to  do 
the  next  best  thing.  I  would  rescue  the  millions  whom  they  rob  and 
torture,  from  their  power.  But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  evil.  In 
all  this  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  good.  I  have  no  wish  to  injure 
or  to  torture  any  one.  I  have  no  wish  to  put  any  one  to  unnecessary 
pain.  I  have  no  desire  even  to  curb  the  power  of  the  Aristocrats,  ex- 
cept for  the  good  of  a  more  numerous  and  important  class,  to  whom 
their  power  is  a  torment  and  a  curse.  Such  are  my  feelings.  And  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  in  describing  my  own  feelings  with 
respect  to  the  Aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  have  described 
yours  towards  other  classes  of  men.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but 
that  if  you  were  to  describe  your  feelingsitowards  slave-holders,  kid- 
nappers, and  some  other  classes  of  men,  you  would  be  exactly  de- 
scribing my  feelings  towards  our  plundering  and  destroying  Aristocrats. 
There  would  be  a  diiference  of  some  kind,  of  course,  I  am  constitution- 
ally, a  man  of  stronger  feelings  than  you.  I  have  constitutionally,  a  great- 
er amount  of  vital  energy  than  you.  My  feelings  too  are  sorae-what  dif- 
ferently proportioned  from  what  yours  are.  But  as  far  as  we  are  alike, 
and  we  are  alike  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  your  feelings  and  my  feelings 
are  the  same.  Your  feelings  with  respect  to  slave-holders  and  kidnap- 
pers and  my  feelings  with  respect  to  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats, 
are  to  a  great  extent  the  same.  The  feelings  which  I  cherish  in  my 
own  breast  towards  the  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I 
have  a  right  to  encourage  in  the  minds  of  others.  If  it  be  right  to 
feel  as  I  do,  it  is  right  to  bring  others  to  feel  so.  In  cherishing  this 
feeling  in  my  own  mind,  and  in  encouraging  it  in  the  minds  of  others, 
I  am  taking  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  surest  way  to  annihilate 
aristocratic  injustice  and  cruelty,  I  am  taking  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  surest  way,  both  to  benefit  the  Aristocrats  themselves,  and  to 
save  the  industrious  millions  whom  the  Aristocrats  plunder  and  de< 
stroy. 

You  say  you  would  not  encourage  hate,  ill-will,  or  malignity  against 
even  the  man-stealer,  the  greatest  criminal,  as  you  conceive,  on  earth. 
I  answer,  nor  would  I  encourage  ill-will  or  malignity  towards  Aristo- 
crats or  Princes,  whom  /  regard  as  the  greatest  criminals  on  earth.  I 
would  simply  cherish  and  encourage  that  feeling  which  would  cause 
me  and  others  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  oppression,  injustice,  and 
cruelty  to  an  eternal  end. 

You  say,  '  you  have  refused  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  slave- 
holders because  they  are  the  direct  violaters  of  every  principle  of 
justice,  and  because  they  muBt  knozo  that  they  are  thus  criminal  before 
God  and  man  ;  because  they  would  not  think  it  just  to  be  so  treated 
themselves,'  And  you  ask, '  can  I  affirm  this  of  any  one  or  all  of  our 
Aristocracy  V  I  answer,  I  can  affirm  this  of  our  Aristocracy  generally, 
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with  the  utmost  assurance  that  I  am  affirming  nothing  more  than  what 
is  strictly  and  absolutely  true.  You  will  allow  me  to  speak  freely,  as 
I  allow  you  to  do.  I  must  say,  then,  I  am  astonished  that  you  should 
think  that  what  you  assert  respecting  the  slave-holders,  may  not,  with 
equal  propriety,  with  equal  truth  and  assurance,  be  asserted  of  our 
English  and  Irish  Aristocracy.  Let  us  examine  this  matter  a  little. 
You  say,  in  the  first  place,  '  that  the  slave-holders  violate  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice.'  Will  you  just  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  principles  of 
justice  which  slave-holders  violate,  and  ask  yourself  whether  our 
English  and  Irish  Aristocrats  do  not  violate  the  same  ?  The  slave-holder 
takes  away  the  wages  of  his  slave.  The  Aristocrats  take  away  two- 
thirds,  three-fourths,  or  five-sixths  of  the  wages  of  the  working  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  the  Aristocrats  have  not  even 
bought  the  men  whom  they  thus  plunder.  The  slave-holders,  in 
general,  give  the  slaves  a  moderate,  if  not  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  food. 
They  wish  to  have  them  strong  for  labour,  and  give  them,  in  general, 
I  suppose,  what  they  think  necessary  to  make  them  strong.  The 
Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  appear  not  to  care  about  the 
people  at  all.  They  appear  not  to  care  whether  they  live  or  die. 
They  appear  not  to  care  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  They  do, 
in  many  cases,  take  so  much  from  the  industrious  classes,  as  to  reduce 
them  to  absolute  starvation.  They  have  starved  to  death  some  scores, 
some  hundreds,  of  thousands.  Again.  The  slave-holder  denies  the 
slave  his  political  rights.  The  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  deny  the  industrious  masses  of  those  countries  their  political 
rights.  The  slave-holders  contrive  to  get  hold  of  the  political  power 
which  their  slaves  ought  to  have,  and  use  it  for  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests. The  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  get  hold  of  the 
political  power  which  the  working  classes  ought  to  have,  and  employ 
it  for  their  selfish  interests.  The  slave-holder  claims  the  right  to 
chastise  his  slaves  if  they  displease  him.  The  Aristocrats  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  claim  the  right  to  chastise  the  labouring  millions, 
if  the  labouring  millions  displease  them.  The  slave-holder  often  punishes 
his  slave  for  doing  what,  in  itself,  is  just  and  right.  The  Aristocrats 
of  England  and  Ireland  frequently  punish  the  industrious  classes  for 
doing  what,  in  itself,  is  just  and  right, — for  doing  what  is  virtuous  and 
praise-worthy.  The  slave-holder  claimsthe  right  of  propertyin  his  slaves. 
The  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  exactly  claim  the 
right  of  property  in  the  bodies  of  the  working  classes  of  these  coun- 
tries. They  did  so  formerly,  but  they  have  ceased  to  do  so  now. 
Still,  they  claim  a  right  which,  in  many  cases,  is  as  injurious,  namely, 
a  right  to  the  soil.  The  men  who  claim  a  right  to  the  soU,  and  a  right 
to  do  what  they  choose  with  the  soil, — the  men  who  claim  a  right  to 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  an  exclusive  right  to  make  laws  as 
well,  in  the  kingdom,  do,  in  effect,  claim  a  right  both  to  the  bodies  and 
the  souls  of  the  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  can  only  live  upon  what 
the  land  produces,  and  do  what  the  law  permits.  If  the  men  who 
monopolize  the  land  refuse  to  cultivate  it, — if  they  refuse  to  employ 
the  labouring  people  upon  the  land,  or  if,  when  they  do  employ  them, 
they  refuse  to  give  them  sufficient  to  live  upon  in  return  for  their 
labour,  they  do,  in  efiect,  claim  the  right  of  kilUng  or  torturing  them  ; 
of  forcing  them  to]excessive  work,  or  dooming  them  to  ruinous  idleness ; 
of  starving  them  to  death  at  home,  or  forcing  them  to  look  for  homes 
elsewhere. 

You  see,  no  doubt,  from  week  to  week,  the  accounts  which  are  pub- 
lished of  the  conduct  of  Irish  Aristocrats  towards  the  people  who  live  on 
what  they  call  their  lands.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  men  have 
built  themselves  huts  on  the  margin  of  a  bog, — have  cultivated  portions 
of  the  bog  and  made  them  into  gaurdens  or  fruitful  fields, — have  sown 
it  with  corn,  or  planted  it  with  potatoes,  and  thus  obtained  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  by  their  hard  and  unhelped  industry,  the 
means  of  life.  You  are  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  now,  the  Aris- 
tocrat informs  those  hardy  and  useful  adventurers,  that  the  bog  was 
hii, — that  they  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  it ; — that  in  building 
their  huts  and  raising  their  crops,  they  have  been  guilty  of  a  trespass. 
You  have  read,  I  dare  say,  that  in  some  cases,  the  Aristocrat  requires 


the  poor  creatures  to  pay  him  a  yearly  rent  for  the  huts  they  have 
built  and  the  wastes  they  have  reclaimed, — that  in  others  he  employs 
his  agents  to  cast  out  the  poor  creatures  from  their  huts,  and  drive 
them  from  the  plots  which  they  have  cultivated,  and  thus  reduce 
them  to  absolute  wretchedness  and  starvation.  You  have  read,  I 
have  no  doubt,  of  the  evictions  at  Toomevara.  You  have  read,  I 
have  no  doubt,  of  numbers  of  industrious  Irish  people  being  driven 
from  the  houses  they  had  built,  from  the  lands  they  had  cultivated, 
and  left  to  perish  of  cold  or  destitution.  Did  you  ever  read  of  any- 
thing more  unjust  or  of  anything  more  cruel,  of  anything  more  in- 
excusable or  of  anything  more  unmanly,  of  anything  more  inhuman 
or  of  anything  more  ungodly,  of  any  slave-holder  \  You  have 
heard  of  slave-holders  shooting  their  slaves  on  the  spot.  But  is  it  as 
cruel  to  shoot  a  poor  creature  on  the  spot,  as  to  take  him  from  the 
cot  which  his  own  hands  have  built,  and  drive  him  from  the  land 
which  his  own  hands  have  cultivated,  and  force  him  to  die  in  a  ditch, 
or  on  the  broad  highway,  of  absolute  starvation,  or  of  intolerable  cold  T 
I  have  no  disposition  to  justify,  or  in  any  way  excuse,  the  slave-holder, 
but  I  do  wish  men's  hearts,  men's  tongues,  and  men's  pens,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all  men.  And  I  do  say  this,  that  I  know  not  of  a  principle  of 
justice  or  of  humanity  that  the  slave-holder  violates,  which  our 
English  and  Irish  Aristocrats  do  not  also  violate.  Our  English  and 
Irish  Aristocrats  may  violate  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity 
in  a  somewhat  different  way, — under  somewhat  different  ciVcwnt- 
stances  ;  but  they  do  violate  them.  They  commit,  in  substance,  the 
same  great  crimes.  They  are,  in  essence,  the  same  class  of  sinners,— 
the  same  inexcusable  criminals. 

But  you  say,  '  slave-holders  must  know  that  they  are  thus  criminal, 
because  they  would  not  think  it  just  to  be  so  treated  themselves.' 
But  tell  me,  would  our  Aristocrats  think  it  just  to  be  treated  as  they 
treat  the  labouring  masses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Would 
they  think  it  right  in  the  working  classes  to  monopolize  the  land,  to 
pass  laws  to  make  the  land  inalienable, — to  pass  laws  to  enable 
themselves,  when  they  got  into  debt,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  their 
debts  and  stUl  keep  possession  of  their  lands  ?  Would  the  Aris- 
tocracts  think  it  right,  in  case  they  had  cultivated  a  Uttle  land  that 
had  lain  waste  for  ages,  and  buUt  a  miserable  cot  upon  it,  for 
the  working  classes  to  turn  them  out  of  their  cot, — to  level  their 
cot  witli  the  ground  before  their  eyes, — to  drive  them  away  from 
the  small  plot  of  land  which  they  had  reclaimed  and  cultivated, 
and  doom  them  to  death  by  starvation  or  cold  1  Would  the  Aristo- 
crats think  it  right  in  the  working  classes  to  take  from  them  one-half, 
two-thirds,  three-fourths,  or  five-sixths  of  their  wages,  and  give  them 
nothing  in  return  but  insults  and  abuse  ?  Would  they  think  it  just  in 
the  working  classes  to  claim  all  the  game  in  the  country,  and  to  punish 
them  with  fines,  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  for  attempting  to 
ensnare  a  partridge  or  a  hare  ?  Would  the  Aristocrats  think  it  just 
in  the  working  classes,  first,  to  deprive  ihem  of  all  property  in  land ; 
secondly,  to  exclude  them  from  all  participation  in  the  power  of 
Government ;  and  thirdly,  to  make  them  bear  nine- tenths  of  all  the 
expenses  of  the  country  ?  Would  the  Aristocrats  think  it  just  in  the 
working  classes  to  live  in  luxury  at  their  expense,  and  to  punish  them 
with  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  death,  for  trying  to  improve 
their  condition  ?  "That  slave-holders  know  that  they  are  violating  the 
principles  of  justice,  because  they  would  not  think  it  just  to  be  treated 
themselves  as  they  treat  their  slaves,  I  can  beUeve  ;  but  how  any  one 
can  think  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  our  Aristocrats  as  well,  I  can- 
not conceive.  That  the  slave-holders  would  not  like  to  be  treated  as 
they  treat  their  slaves,  I  am  as  thoroughly  assured  as  I  am  of  my  own 
existence.  But  I  am  equally  assured  that  our  Aristocrats  would  not 
like  to  be  treated  as  they  treat  the  industrious  masses  of  their  country- 
men. That  slave-holders  would  not  think  it  just  to  be  treated  as  they 
treat  their  slaves,  I  beheve.  But  I  also  beUeve  that  our  English  and 
Irish  Aristocrats  would  not  think  it  just  to  be  treated  as  they  treat 
the  industrious  masses  of  their  countrymen.  And  if  the  slave-holders 
are  to  be  regarded  as  knowingly  wicked  and  inexcusably  guilty,  be- 
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cause  they  treat  others  in  a  way  in  which  they  would  think  it  unjust 
in  others  to  treat  ihem,  our  Aristocrats  must  be  regarded  as  knowingly 
wicked,  as  inexcusably  criminal,  on  the  same  account.  Your  arguing 
is  unquestionably  as  applicable  to  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

You  ask,  '  Can  I  affirm  of  one  or  of  all  of  our  Aristocrats,  what 
you  affirm  of  slave-holders,  namely,  that  they  must  know  that  they 
are  criminals  because  they  treat  others  in  a  way  in  which  they  would 
think  it  unjust  to  be  treated  themselves.'  I  have  told  you  plainly,  I 
can  affirm  this,  with  tlie  utmost  assurance  that  1  am  affirming  nothing 
but  the  truth.  And  I  now  ask.  Can  you  affirm  the  contrary  ?  Do 
you  really  believe  that  the  Aristocrats  would  think  it  just  to  be 
treated  as  they  treat  the  working  classes  ',  Do  you  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, really  think,  that  they  would  consider  it  the  height  of  insolence, 
as  well  as  the  height  of  injustice,  for  any  one  to  propose  to  treat 
them  as  they  treat  the  working  classes  1 

You  say,  the  policy  of  the  Aristocracy  appears  to  you  to  be  selfish, 
and  detrimental  to  human  happiness  ;  but  that  you  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  they  all  pursue  it  wickedly.  I  answer,  you  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  slave-holder  nm^t  be  wicked,  because  he  would  not  think 
it  just  to  be  treated  himself  as  he  treats  his  slaves.  I  say  the  same  wiih 
respect  to  the  Aristocrats.  Their  conduct  must  be  wicked,  because 
they  would  not  think  it  just  to  be  treated  as  they  treat  the  labouring 
classes.  Your  mark  of  wickedness  in  the  slave-holder  is,  that  they 
do  unto  others  what  they  would  not  that  others  should  do  unto  them. 
But  I  see  this  mark  as  clearly  in  the  Aristocracy  as  you  can  in  the 
slave-holders.  The  Aristocrat  does  to  the  working  classes  what  he 
would  not  like  them, — what  he  would  not  think  it  just  in  them,  to 
do  to  him,  as  really  as  the  slave-holder  treats  the  slave  in  a  way  in 
which  he  would  think  it  unjust  for  the  slave  to  treat  him. 

You  think  that  there  are  few  who  agree  with  you  that  the  Aristo- 
cracy support  an  army  and  navy  which  we  could  do  better  without. 
My  opmion  is,  that  vast  multitudes  agree  with  you  in  this.  Compa- 
ratively few  difer  from  you,  I  imagine.  And  many  of  those  who  do 
differ  from  you,  are  influenced  by  interest.  They  are  soldiers,  or  the 
relations  of  soldiers  ;  or  parties  who  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  inter- 
ested in  keeping  up  an  army  and  navy. 

You  say,  that  all  who  disagree  with  you,  sustain  the  power  of  the 
Aristocracy.  True  ;  but  the  Aristocrats  are  still  the  principal  crimi- 
nals. The  Aristocrats  bi-ibe  many  of  those  who  disagree  with  you  to 
support  them.  The  parties  who  sustain  the  Aristocracy  are  guilty, 
are  criminal ;  but  the  Aristocracy  who  bribe  them,  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, much  more  criminal. 

You  say,  you  do  not  believe  that  the  Aristocracy  are  more  cruel  to 
the  people,  than  the  people  are  to  themselves.  /  think  they  are  infi- 
nitely more  cruel  to  the  people  than  the  people,  in  general,  are  either 
to  themselves  or  to  each  other.  The  people  appear  to  me  to  be,  in 
general,  exceedingly  kind  to  one  another.  They  help  one  another  in 
difficulties  :  they  relieve  one  another  in  want  :  they  visit  one  another 
in  sickness  :  they  watch  by  each  other's  bed  :  they  adopt  each  other's 
children  :  they  do  a  thousand  times  more  towards  helping  and  com- 
forting and  relieving  each  other, — they  do  a  thousand  times  more  for 
each  other  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  than  the  Aristocracy, 
with  all  their  wealth,  ever  do  for  them.  I  have  often  been  astonished 
at  the  kindness  of  the  poor  for  each  other.  But  I  never  was  a  wit- 
ness of  much  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Aristocracy  towards  the 
poor.  We  have  a  number  of  Aristocrats  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  yet 
1  never  knew  one  of  them, — I  never  heard  tell  of  one  of  tiiem  com- 
ing forward  to  aid  the  poor  when  suffering  from  want  and  sinking 
into  the  grave  from  starvation.  I  have  never  known  one  of  them 
come  forward,  when  trade  was  bad,  to  supply  work  to  the  labouring 
poor.  Yet  some  of  them  have  immense  tracts  of  land,  on  which  they 
might  have  employed  a  great  amount  of  unemployed  labour,  without 
any  risk  or  loss.  Yet  they  have  never,  that  I  am  aware,  manifested 
a  disposition  to  employ  any.  They  have  rather  shown  an  anxiety  to 
drive  away  poor  people  from  their  estates,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming in  any  way  burdensome  to  them.     As  far  as  my  experience 


goes,  the  Aristocracy  of  England  are  as  heartless  and  as  unfeeling 
towards  the  masses  of  the  people  that  live  around  them, — are  as  indif- 
ferent to  their  health,  their  comfort,  or  their  lives,  as  they  are  to  the 
earth  they  trample  on.  I  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  people  for  many  years.  I  have  knovcn  vast  mul- 
titudes of  those  people,  at  different  times,  in  a  state  of  want  and  star- 
vation. Yet  I  never  saw  an  Aristocrat  come  to  aid  them.  I  never 
heard  of  an  Aristocrat  sending  any  one  to  aid  them.  I  have  fre- 
quently read  accounts  of  the  Aristocrats  meeting  together  to  talk  about 
their  horses  and  their  hounds  ;  but  I  never,  in  my  life,  read  or  heard 
of  them  meeting  together  to  consider  the  state  of  the  starving  masses, 
or  to  adopt  any  plan  for  affording  them  relief.  And  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  Aristocrats  of  Ireland  are  better  than  the  Aiistocrats 
of  England. 

You  say,  you  have  known  and  heard  of  heartless  cruelties  prac- 
tised by  the  poorer  classes  towards  one  another,  such  as  you  do  not 
believe  the  wealthier  classes  would  think  of  perpetrating.  I  declare 
to  you,  that  I  am  utterly  astonished  at  your  statement.  Of  your 
honesty,  your  truthfulness,  your  benevolence,  your  goodness,  and  your 
kindness  of  intention,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  Still,  I  am  asto- 
nished at  your  statement.  The  fact  that  you  are  living  in  Ireland, 
heightens  my  astonishment.  I  cannot  myself  imagine  any  thing  more 
cruel  than  the  conduct  of  our  Aristocrats  towards  the  industrious 
masses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  as  for  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  poorer  classes  towards  each  other  at  all  resembling  the 
conduct  of  the  Aristocrats  towards  the  masses,  I  am,  I  confess,  utterly 
ignorant.  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  a  short  account  of  the 
conduct  of  some  of  your  Irish  Aristocrats  towards  a  number  of  your 
own  poor  neighbours.  It  is  from  the  London  Express  of  Saturday 
last,  June  8th.  It  is  a  brief,  a  very  condensed  report,  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  9th.  You 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  seen  the  case  reported  at  greater  length  in 
other  papers.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

THE  KlLRl'SH  EVICTIOKS. 

'  Mr.  P.  Scrope  (availing  himself  of  the  motion  just  made  to  address  the 
house)  brought  before  its  notice  the  report  of  Captain  Kennedy,  the  inspector, 
respecting  the  Kihush  union;  in  which  he  said  that  within  the  last  twelve 
months  15,000  persons  had  been  driven  from  their  houses  by  this  horrid  sys- 
tem of  wholesale  eviction,  and  that  1,200  more  were  in  process  of  eviction;  the 
resnlt  being  the  crowdiug  together  of  several  families  into  a  single  room, 
where  death  diminished  their  number  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Sir  G.  Grey  was  not  astonished  that  the  union  of  Kilrush  should  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  ot  his  hon.  friend — (Mr.  P.  Scrope) ;  but  when  he  epokc 
of  the  act  of  last  year  as  being  inoperative,  he  wished  to  say  that  it  was  not 
passed  to  prevent  legal  ejectments  by  landlords  on  it  being  shown  that  the 
tenants  had  not  paid  their  rent,  or  had  violated  their  contracts ;  it  was  passed 
with  the  object,  which  had  been  attained,  of  preventing  illegal  evictions ;  and 
also  of  preventing  cruellies  before  legal  evictions  took  place,  by  obliging 
notices  to  be  given  of  the  legal  process,  and  means  to  be  taken  to  provide  tem- 
porary shelter  lor  the  evicted  parties. 

'  Sir  R.  Peel  said  he  was  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  applying  any  leg- 
islative remedy  to  such  cases  as  had  just  been  brought  under  their  notice;  but 
he  thought  it  possible  that  an  expression  of  abhorrence  and  indignation  at  them 
on  the  part  of  that  house,  might  have  some  eftect  in  checking  them.  (Hear 
hear.)  He  did  not  think  the  records  of  any  country  in  the  world,  civilised  or 
barbarous  ever  presented  such  a  statement  as  that  which  was  presented  by  the 
letters  of  Captain  Kennedy.  It  was  a  public  and  official  document,  and  had 
been  presented  by  order  of  the  crown  for  the  consideration  and  guidance  of 
parliament.  He  believed  the  writer  of  it  to  be  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  he  presumed  that  the  statements  it  contained  were  of  unquestionable 
veracity.  Captain  Kennedy  stated  that  in  one  union,  at  ihe  time  of  the  famine, 
and  within  one  year,  15,000  persons  bad  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and 
that,  although  hardly  credible,  yet,  after  that  exercise  of  power,  1,200  more  had 
been  evicted  within  the  last  month.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  three  individ- 
ual cases  of  the  consequences  of  those  evictions,  and  three  such  tragic  cases  be 
(Sir  It.  Peel)  believed  had  never  been  conjured  up  by  the  imagination  of  any 
human  being.  He  slated  that  ho  personally  saw  this  dreadful  state  of  things. 
He  went  into  a  wretched  house,  he  (Sir  E.  Peel)  forgot  whether  it  had  a  roof 
or  not,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  father  and  mother  and  two 
children,  who  had  been  evicted  from  their  home,  and  he  there  found  the  father 
lying  dead,  the  mother,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  dysentery,  about  to  die,  and  the 
two  children  lying  fast  asleep  on  the  corpse  of  their  father.  The  second  case 
he  mentioned  was  that  of  a  woman  dying  of  dysentery  in  a  wretched  hovel,  the 
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odonr  emitted  from  which  was  bo  offensive,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  ap- 
proach it ;  and  the  third  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  breaking  stones  on  the 
road,  and  whom  he  saw  suddenly  seize  on  the  remnant  of  a  pair  of  shoes  and  fly 
across  a  field  of  heath.  Losing  sight  of  him,  he  followed,  and  shortly  dis- 
covered a  fire,  upon  making  inqniries  respecting  which,  he  ascertained  that  the 
man  whom  he  had  seen  had  been  driven  from  his  home,  and  that  he  had  him- 
self built  a  temporary  hovel,  and  that  it  was  to  that  hovel  fire  had  been  set  in 
order  the  more  completely  to  dnve  him  from  the  place.  These  were  three  facts 
stated  as  consequences  upon  evictions.  He  knew  not  if  it  were  possible  to  apply 
a  legislative  remedy,  but  he  hoped  that  the  expression  of  their  deepest  abhor- 
rence of  such  scenes  might  have  some  eftect  in  cliecking  them.      (Hear,  hear.) 

'Mr.  H.  Graltan  said  the  simple  question  resolved  itself  into  this,  that  the 
legislation  of  that  house  had  ruined  Ireland.  With  the  worst  legislation  that 
ever  disgraced  the  worst  parliament  ever  conferred  upon  Ireland,  Ireland 
could  not  have  been  worse  than  she  was  at  present,  lie  had  just  arrived  from 
Ireland,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  composed  of  two  classes  only — the  one 
looked  aa  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  the  grave,  the  other  as  if  they  were  going 
into  it.' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  '  did  not  know  whether  it  was  possible  to 
apply  a  legislative  remedy.'  The  truth  however  is,  that  there  would 
be  nothing  more  easy  than  to  apply  a  legislative  remedy.  The  evil  is 
a  legislative  evil.  It  is  tlie  result  of  a  deliberate  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  the  aristocratic  rulers,  of  the  interests  of  the  masses  to  their  own 
interests.  As  Mr.  Grattan  said,  '  the  legislation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  ruined  Ireland.'  The  same  unjust  and  inhuman  legis- 
lation has  well  nigh  ruined  England.  But  the  question  that  I  would 
particularly  ask  is  this  :  Did  you  ever  see  the  poor  people  act  towards 
each  other  as  the  Aristocrats  in  this  case  acted  towards  the  poor  ? 

The  following  is  from  the  Evpress  of  Wednesday,  May  30th. 

'  TooMEVABA  was,  seven  days  ago,  a  populous  and  busy  village  in  the  mart  of 
Tipperary.  It  contained  some  thriving  traders,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
artisans,  labourers,  and  holders  of  small  farms  in  the  neighbourhood — as  a 
commmnity,  not  much  removed  from  iho  ordinary  condition  ot  those  around 
them,  but  far  from  being  identified  with  the  destitute  dwellers  in  the  hapless 
regions  which  famine  and  disease  have  marked  out  for  their  own.  A  few  com- 
fortable houses  might  be  seen  in  each  little  street,  the  rest  of  the  habitations 
being  of  the  prevailing  sort  in  all  the  smaller  towns  of  JIunster — cabins  built 
in  part  of  stone  and  in  part  of  clay,  and  roofed  with  thatch. 

'  in  this  humble  and  remote  village  there  dwelt,  a  week  ago,  several  hundred 
families.  Their  number  had  been  recently  augmented  by  the  extirpations 
which  had  taken  place  from  properties  adjacent  of  the  poorer  class  of  tenantry. 
Many  had  emigrated,  many  had  sought  refuge  in  the  workhouse,  many  had 
perished,  but  some  had  sought  and  found  shelter  in  the  lowly,  but  not  inhos- 
pitable, cabins  of  Toomevara,  where  they  awaited  opportunities  of  shifting  to 
other  quarters  abroad,  if  not  at  home.  As  in  all  communities  of  the  size  and 
sort,  there  were  doubtless  some  less  tractable  and  docile  tempers  than  the  rest. 
Some  there  may  probably  have  been  less  ready  with  punctual  rack  rent  than 
landlord  economy  might  desire.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  two  individuals 
were  guilty  of  entering  legal  defences  to  actions  of  ejectment  brought  against 
them,  on  two  several  occasions ;  and  it  has  even  been  insinuated  as  a  proof  of 
the  savage  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  place  in  general,  that  one  of  them  was 
known  to  keep — a  bull-dog  ! 

'  But  admitting  fully  all  that  may  be  reasonably  inferred  as  to  the  forensic 
and  ferocious  character  of  certain  persons  from  their  indulgence  in  such  un- 
heard of  practices  as  are  thus  indicated,  we  think  it  will  probably  be  confessed 
by  all  who  read  the  narrative  we  published  yesterday  of  the  circumstances  that 
took  place  in  the  ill-fated  village  alluded  to,  that  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants 
were  neither  a  very  lawless,  very  resentful,  nor  even  a  very  impatient  or  easily 
exasperated  people.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  in  no  other  country  of  Chris- 
tendom could  such  a  series  of  transactions  have  occurred  at  intervals  during 
the  same  day  on  the  same  spot,  without  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle, — 
unless  indeed  the  executors  of  the  stern  process  of  law  had  been  backed  by  an 
overwhelming  force,  which  here  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

'  Between  dawn  and  dusk,  on  Thursday  last,  one  hundred  and  thirty  families, 
consisting  o^  five  hundred  and  shty-sei'en  individuals,  were  forcibly  driven  out 
of  their  d<i-ellings  in  the  village  we  have  named  ;  and,  lest  they  should  regain 
a  temporary  shelter  in  them,  they  were  in  one  or  two  instances  made  fast 
against  intrusion,  while  all  the  rest  were  on  the  same  day  levelled  to  the 
ground  ! 

'  IJot  a  blow  was  struck,  not  a  life  of  the  unauthorized  destroyers  was  put  in 
jeopardy.  The  streets  of  the  weeping  village  were  piled  with  the  broken  fur- 
niture and  scattered  bedding  of  the  outcasts.  Childhood's  cry  and  the  wail  of 
age,  the  moan  of  sickness  and  the  stifled  sob  of  manly  strength,  mingled  as 
they  rose  accusingly  to  heaven  from  that  revolting  scene.  Une  sturdy  and 
half-frenzied  man,  who  was  not  in  any  way  a  delaulter,  was  seen  to  kneel 
amidst  his  weeping  family,  as  if  to  call  down  imprecations  upon  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  which  they  had  been  made  the  unoflendiug  victims ;  but  his 
wife's  hands  covered  his  lips,  and  her  prayer  was  that  the  authors  of  their 
misery  might  be  forgiven.     In  the  ditches  along  the  road  side  in  the  out- 


skirts of  the  town,  numbers  might  be  seen  hastily  putting  up  such  temporary 
huts  as  the  ruins  of  their  former  habitations  supplied  them  with  the  means  of 
constructing;  and  in  these  kennels— for  to  give  them  any  better  name  were 
mere  affectation — scores  of  families,  we  understand,  now  lie.  A  few  bailiffs, 
escorted  by  a  small  party  of  police,  executed,  under  the  orders  of  the  sheriff, 
these  memorable  deeds.  Yet  hardly  a  symptom  of  violence  was  betrayed,  and 
the  constabulary  were  only  called  on  to  interfere  on  ona  occasion,  when  a  new 
occupant  was  supposed  to  have  come  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  evacuated 
houses.  But  the  reproaches  of  the  exterminated  were  soon  silenced,  the  bustle 
of  destruction  gradually  subsided  ;  and  their  work  being  done,  the  ministers 
of  justice  departed,  leaving  nearly  half  the  ground,  on  which  Toomevara  had 
that  morning  stood,  a  heap  of  dust  and  ashes. 

'  Well  might  Sir  Robert  Pef.l,  when  lately  treating  of  like  scenes  in  another 
part  of  Ireland,  ask  whether  in  Algeria  or  in  Scinde,  after  the  march  of  con- 
quering armies,  anything  worse  could  by  possibility  be  found  '  But  the  scenes 
of  Ballina,  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  adverted,  had  not  the  feature  which 
chiefly  characterizes  the  evictions  of  Toomevara.  The  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  persons  evicted  on  Thursday  last  were  all  either  the  tenants  or  sub  ten- 
ants of  one  man,  and  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  !  What 
comment  should  we  add )  What  comment  can  add  anything  to  the  naked 
narrative  of  these  fearful  facts  ?  What  an  epitome  of  national  misery  and 
misrule  is  here  ! 

'  Talk  of  tranquillity,  talk  of  security  for  property,  talk  of  safety  from  re- 
vengeful crime  I  Why,  what  expectation  is  it  rational  to  form  that  any  of  these 
indispensable  conditions  of  progress  or  prosperity  will  ever  be  lasting,  when 
such  accumulated  hardship  and  undiscriminating  cruelty  as  this  may  be  per- 
petrated under  the  sanction  of  law,  without  any  other  remedy  or  redress  than 
such  as  sounds  like  mockery  in  its  very  name.  Until  some  means  be  found  to 
staunch  such  frightful  wounds  as  any  reckless  individual  of  the  all-favoured 
class  in  Ireland  may,  at  his  individual  caprice,  inflict,  parliaments  and  states- 
men may  promise  peace,  but  there  will  assuredly  be  in  Ireland  no  peace.' 

That  poor  people  are  sometimes  unjust  and  even  cruel  towards  one 
another,  I  know.  And  that  workmen  frequently  wrong  and  persecute 
each  other,  I  know.  But  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Aristocracy  towards  the  industrious  masses,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  poor  towards  each  other.  There  is,  besides,  this  excuse  for  the 
poor.  When  they  injure  or  WTong  each  other,  they  are  frequently 
driven  to  it  by  want  :  whereas  the  Aristocrats  have  abundance.  You 
will  seldom  see  the  poor  robbing  people  who  are  poorer  than  them- 
selves. But  in  the  case  of  our  Aristocrats,  you  see  the  richest  rob- 
bing the  poorest.  You  see  the  men  with  almost  eoeiyihmg,  robbing 
the  men  who  have  scarcely  anything.  You  see  people  clothed  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  robbing  those  who  have  not  rags  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  You  see  people  who  are  wallowing  in  luxury,  robbing 
men  and  women  and  children  who  have  not  food  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  a  premature  grave. 

You  refer  to  the  conduct  of  tradesmen  towards  their  fellow  trades- 
men, and  towards  helpless  apprentices,  in  relation  to  drinking  customs, 
I  know  that  tradesmen  frequently  take  offence  at  their  fellow  trades- 
men for  not  taking  a  social  glass  with  them,  or  for  not  treating  them 
over  a  barga'n.  And  I  know  too,  that  tradesmen  frequently  do  in- 
justice to  their  apprentices,  by  requiring  them  to  do  things  which 
they  believe  to  be  wrong,  But,  my  dear  Sir,  what  is  this,  and  what 
are  a  thousand  such  things,  compared  with  the  conduct  of  our  Aris- 
tocrats, who,  by  corn  laws,  by  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  by 
transferring  the  taxes  from  the  land  to  products  of  industry  and 
articles  of  commerce,  by  inexcusable  and  bloody  wars,  by  game  laws, 
by  currency  laws,  by  partiality  in  levying  taxes,  by  corruption  in 
every  department  of  state,  by  endless  extravagance  in  spending  or 
wasting  the  people's  money,  by  persecuting  and  oppressing,  by  im- 
prisoning, transporting,  anil  murdering  tlie  friends  of  the  people,  by 
religious  persecution,  by  encouraging  every  form  of  vice,  by  wholesale 
and  unceasing  plundering,  have  reduced  millions  upon  millions  to  the 
very  verge  of  starvation,  hurried  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  mil- 
lions, to  a  premature  grave,  and  driven  millions  more,  with  bleeding 
hearts,  and  burning  souls,  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  in  search  of  a 
home  amongst  the  far  off  wilds  of  America  ?  I  say,  what  comparison 
is  there  between  the  conduct  of  tradesmen  towards  their  fellow- 
tradesmen,  or  towards  their  apprentices,  and  the  wholesale,  boundless, 
endless,  heartless,  ruinous  injustice  and  cruelty  perpetrated  by  our 
Aristocrats  on  the  industrious  millions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  i 
You  refer  to  the  'Auto-biography  of  a  Working  Man,'  to  show 
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that  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  made  more  miserable  by  his  companions,  than 
by  his  officers.  I  answer,  I  refer  to  the  life  of  my  own  Father  to 
show  the  contrary.  He  mentions  officers  in  the  regiment  in  which 
he  served,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  torturing  and  flogging  the 
soldiers.  He  mentions  the  case  of  more  than  one  who  were  literally 
flogged  to  death.  He  mentions  the  case  of  another  who  was  flogged 
almost  continually.  His  back  was  scarcely  allowed  to  get  well,  before 
he  was  subjected  to  a  second  flogging,  and  his  wounds  cruelly  opened 
afresh.  He  mentions  the  case  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  who, 
because  he  ventured  to  speak  to  a  superior  officer  respecting  some 
injustice  that  was  done  to  the  men,  was  degraded,  imprisoned, 
flogged,  drummed  out  of  the  regiment,  but  drummed  into  the  hands 
of  a  press-gang  apppointed  to  receive  him,  who  instantly  took  him, 
hurried  him  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  made  him  a  prisoner  there 
for  life.  He  will  mention  cases  of  privates  practising  unpleasant 
jokes  on  each  other,  and  persecuting  and  annoying  persons  on  account 
of  their  religious  principles  or  professions  :  but  what  was  that,  com- 
pared with  the  horrible  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  officers  ?  What  was 
it  compared  with  the  systematic,  wholesale,  and  everlasting  plunder, — 
with  the  heartless,  unfeeling,  revolting  and  countless  murders,  perpe- 
trated by  our  Aristocrats  on  the  industrious  and  inoffensive  masses  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

To  he  conliiiued. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  DOINGS. 

Oh  what  were  the  pride  of  the  rich  man's  gold, 

Or  the  worth  of  each  untilled  rood, 
Were  it  not  for  the  rough,  hard-handed  poor, 

Who  toil  for  their  daily  food  ? 
Whatever  of  labour  the  rich  man  needs. 

Prom  the  poor  man's  hand  must  come— 
From  the  cradle  rare  of  the  new-born  heir. 

To  the  coffin  and  sculptured  tomb. 
The  poor  man  swayeth  the  settler's  axe, 

Till  the  forests  far  retire  ; 
And  the  city  springs  on  its  phoenix  wings, 

O'er  the  brands  of  the  log-house  fire. 
He  bandeth  the  earth  with  iron  roads. 

And  the  steam-fed  courser  guides  ; 
And  feailessly  drives  the  steeds  of  the  sea, 

Wherever  the  rich  man  rides. 
He  tills  the  plain  till  the  ripened  grain 

Is  safe  in  the  garner  stored. 
And  with  rifle  and  snare  he  hunteth  the  fare 

That  smokes  on  the  rich  man's  board. 
He  twineth  the  costly  robes  of  pride, 

And  reareth  the  stately  dome  ; 
And  cleaves  from  the  clod  the  marble  god 

That  stands  in  the  rich  man's  home. 
The  gems  of  beauty,  the  works  of  art. 

Whatever  your  wealth  hath  bought — 
Nay,  the  very  gold  which  your  coffers  hold, 

The  poor  man's  hand  hath  wrought. 
Then  health  to  the  rude  and  thrifty  poor. 

And  honour  them  evermore  ; 
They,  'mid  the  turmoil,  earn  the  wages  of  toil. 

As  your  fathers  did  before. 
And  believe  the  reward  of  labour  is  health, 

That  wealth  is  industry's  friend  : 
[_That  change  is  earth's  law,  and  soon  the  see-saw 

May  rise  at  the  poor  man's  end. 
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The  Uxbridgc  Spirit  of  Freedom :  and  Worhinp  Man's  Vindicator ; 
conducted  by  working  men.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

This  is  the  third  number.  The  articles  contained  in  it,  arel.  A 
Review  of  the  '  Progressionist  and  Voice  in  the  East^  and  a  notice  of  a 
new  monthly  publication,  edited  by  G.  J.  Harney,  entitled  The  Demo- 
cratic Rexiiew  of  British  and  Foreign  Politics,  History  atid  Literature. 
2.  '  It  moves  for  all  that.'  3.  Kings  and  Kingcraft.  4.  The  Monopoly 
of  the  soil.  6.  Content,  a  three-fold  juggle.  6.  '  Coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them.'  7.  Never  give  up.  8.  We  know  there's 
something  wrong.    0.  A  few  Thoughts.    10.  Correspondence. 

The  object  of  the  first  article  is  to  show,  that  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Priests,  Aristocrats,  and  Princes,  to  check  the  cause  of  Reform, 
the  cause  is  still  progressing.  The  object  of  the  article  entitled  '  Kings 
and  Kingcraft,'  is  to  show,  that  Kings  are  curses.  That  though  there 
may  have  been,  in  the  world's  history,  a  few  exceptions,  they  are,  as  a 
race,  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  mankind.  The  object  and  tendency  of 
the  work  generally  is,  to  aid  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom, — to  anni- 
hilate oppression  and  wrong, — to  elevate,  emancipate,  and  bless  man- 
land.  I  wish  the  working  men  who  conduct  it,  success  in  their 
labours. 

'  Loose  Leaves  for  Eeerybodj/,  Pid>lished  Monthly,  No  2.  Help  Your- 
selves.' 

The  first  sentence  in  this  work  is  as  follows :—' EngUshmeu  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  There  is  probably  no  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  where  sober,  industrious,  young  mechanics  and 
labourers,  can  so  soon  raise  themselves  to  comparative  independence 
and  comfort  as  in  England.'  We  will  not  call  this  a  lie  ;  but  we  will 
call  it  a  most  ugly  falsehood.  If  it  is  not  a  lie,  it  is  very  much  like  one. 
The  man  that  wrote  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  ignorant,  if  he  did 
not  know  that  there  are  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  sober, 
industrious  young  mechanics  and  labourers,  can  raise  themselves  to  com- 
parative comfort  and  independence,  ten  times  sooner  than  in  England. 
Many  sober,  industrious  young  mechanics  and  labourers  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  even  a  living  in  England,  have  raised  themselves  to 
comparative  independence  and  comfort  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Some  that  were  unable  to  obtain  a  living  in  England,  have  i-aised  them- 
selves to  comparative  independence  and  comfort  even  in  Canada.  Others 
have  done  the  same  in  Australia.  And  numbers  upon  numbers,  both  of 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  fear  of 
absolute  starvation,  and  who,  in  their  native  lands,  were  never,  for 
years  together,  able  to  obtain  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
have  made  themselves  comparatively  independent  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  looking  at  the  close  of  this  article,  I  find  that  it  is  taken  from 
'  Chambers'  Journal.'  I  am  sorry  that  the  publishers  of  that  journal 
should  have  given  currency  to  so  gross  and  monstrous  a  falsehood.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  think  so  favourably  of  their  journal  again. 

That  some  individuals  can  succeed  in  raising  themselves  to  compara- 
tive independence  in  England,  I  know  :  bxit  such  individuals  must 
not  only  be  sober  and  industrious,  but  more  than  usually  clever,  or 
more  than  usually  fortunate.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  sobriety, 
industry,  and  moderate  or  average  talent  will  secure  success.  But  in 
this  country,  sobriety,  industry,  and  extra  talent,  are  essential  to  success. 
Messrs.  Chambers  give  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  a  person  who, 
at  the  age  of  17,  had  in  the  bank  i;40  ;  at  the  age  of  24,  £10 ; 
at  the  age  of  26,  J102 ;  at  the  age  of  28,  ^206.  He  now  marries. 
Expends  ^40  in  furniture.  Gets  £1  5s.  a  week  as  wages.  Spends  ^£1 
a  week  in  supporting  his  establishment ;  saves  6s.  a  week,  and  the  in- 
terest on  £166.  And  so  he  goes  on  ;  till  at  36,  besides  spending  £106 
in  building  a  house,  he  has  £155  out  at  interest.  At  40,  he  has  £269 
in  hand,  in  addition  to  his  house  and  garden.  This  may  be  all  true  ; 
but  the  same  man,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  same  amount  of  industry, 
sobriety,  talent,  and  persevering  effort,  would,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv  acres  of 
rich  land,  and  built  a  house  worth  three  of  the  one  he  built  in  Eng- 
land, possessed  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  realized  an  income  as  good  as  five  or  six  hundred  a  year. 

We  have  no  objections  to  Messrs.  Chambers  doing  what  they  can  to 
encourage  industry,  sobriety,  economy,  and  perseverance  ;  but  let  them 
not  lie,  or  carelessly  utter  falsehoods,  in  pursuit  of  their  object.    Let 
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them  speak  the  truth.  Let  them  speak  the  truth  of  both  England  and 
the  Government  of  England.  England  is  a  miserable  ill-used  land.  It 
might  have  been  the  happiest  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  people 
might  have  been  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  mankind.  Sober 
and  industrious  j'oung  mechanics  and  labourers  might  have  had  as  good 
a  chance  of  raising  themselves  to  comparative  independence  and  comfort 
in  this  country,  as  in  any  country.  But  at  present,  this  is  not  the  case. 
England  is  a  cursed  and  sinking  country.  Its  rulers  are  a  band  of  heart- 
less and  inhuman  tyrants.  There  is  scarcely  a  region  under  heaven 
from  which  people  are  driven  in  greater  numbers  by  want  and  misery, 
than  England  aud  Ireland.  We  were  at  the  head  of  nations  once  ;  but 
we  are  so  no  more.  Men  once  could  do  better  in  England  or  Ireland 
than  in  other  countries,  but  now  those  days  are  past.  The  sober,  the 
industrious,  the  unequalled  English  labourer,  must  now  cross  the  seas, 
and  make  his  home  in  other  lands,  if  he  would  secure  a  living  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  enjoy  the  common  rights  of  humanity. 


EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bradford  or  Little 
Itorton  Emigration  Society,  in  answer  to  repeated  applications  from  the 
Society,  that  I  would  act  as  their  agent  in  selecting  and  securing  for  them  a 
piece  of  land. 

Worlley,  near  Leeds,  June  6, 1849. 

Dejlr  Sir, 

I  have  no  disinclination  to  serve  your  Society.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility from  which  I  shrink.  Still,  as  you  press  the  matter,  I  will  be  your 
servant.  If  I  find  a  small  estate  which  I  think  will  suit  you,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  I  myself  may  think  of  settling,  I  will  secure  it  for  you.  If  I  do 
not  meet  with  such  an  estate,  I  will,  if  I  meet  with  a  tract  of  land  to  suit  me, 
buy  sufficient  for  myself  and  you ;  and  you,  if  you  choose  to  purchase  a  portion 
of  mine,  shall  have  it  for  what  I  give  for  it,  and  the  expenses  incurred.  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  purchase  a  portion  of  what  I  may  buy  for  myself,  I  shall  not 
blame  you.  You  will  be  perfectly  free,  I  expect  to  start  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  Yours  respectfully, 

JosEra  Barker. 

Reiiarks.— The  Society  have  sent  me  eight  pounds  to  pay  as  a  deposit  on  a 
piece  of  land.  They  wish  to  be  near  me,  if  I  settle  in  America.  I  can  only 
say  I  shall  do  my  best  for  the  Society, 

A  CHURCH  PRIEST. 

Royion,  Fehnianj  12, 1849. 

Sib,— -I  have  been  requested  by  a  number  of  friends  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing facts  to  you  for  insertion  in  The  People,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of 
notice.  On  Sunday,  February  11th,  the  Bev.  William  Hill,  minister  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Boyton,  read  a  paper  from  the  pulpit  to  his  congregation  to 
the  effect,  that  he  would  not  in  future  read  the  Burial  Service  over  any  one, 
unless  a  paper  could  be  produced  certifying  that  they  had  been  christened. 

On  Sunday,  February  18th,  the  corpse  of  a  child  named  Cheetham  was  borne 
to  the  church  for  interment ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  doors  of  that  sacred  build- 
ing, they  were  found  closed  and  locked  against  the  remains  of  innocent  child- 
hood. It  was  taken  to  the  grave,  lowered  into  the  earth,  accompanied,  not 
with  the  prayers  of  the  Bev.  William  Hill,  but  with  a  cry  of  shame  from  the 
bystanders ;  and  no  doubt  that  cry  has  been  heard  by  him  who  said,  •  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not.' 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hill's  prayers  of  much  value.  I  think  a  child  will  bo  as 
acceptable  to  God  without  them  as  with  them ;  and  were  it  not  to  expose  the 
selfishness  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  to  sooth  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  insulted 
parents,  the  foregoing  lines  would  not  have  been  penned. 

But  the  above  is  not  all  the  selfishness  and  wrong  of  which  our  parson  has 
been  guilty.  Lately,  he  sent  papers  to  the  farmers  demanding  tithes  or  church 
dues.  One  man,  whom  he  had  over-charged,  remonstrated  with  him,  when  he 
gave  as  a  reason  for  the  over-charge,  that  his,  (the  farmer's)  land  was  in  better 
order  and  more  productive  than  that  of  others.  It  seems  our  parson  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  run  away  with  the  fruits  of  another  man's  iudustrj'.    *    * 

I  agree  with  my  correspondent.  The  prayers  of  the  priests  are  not 
much  worth.  I  go  perhaps  a  little  farther  ;'  for  I  believe  that  they  are 
nothinfl  worth.  I  am  sorry  that  any  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to 
liave  them.  I  am  sorry  anj  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to  have  a 
priest  to  say  the  Burial  Service  over  the  remains  of  their  children  or 
friends.  The  Burial  Service  is,  to  a  great  extent,  foolish  and  false  ;  and 
the  priests  of  the  Estal)lisliment  are  in  all  cases  perjured  men.  A  man 
cannot  get  to  be  a  priest  in  the  Establishment  without  perjuring  him- 
self. Many  of  the  priests  are  exceedingly  profligate  besides.  Num- 
bera  of  them  have  of  late  been  publicly  convicted  of  the  grossest  crimes, 


and  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  where  there  is  one  publicly  convicted, 
several  others,  as  guilty,  escape  conviction.  Many  think  it  their  duty 
to  screen  a  priest. 

If  people  were  wise,  they  would  rather  dread  a  priest  liaving  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  interment  of  their  eliildren  and  relations,  than 
otherwise.  I  have  enjoined  my  family  to  allow  no  priest  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  me  when  I  am  inteiTed.  I  want  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  either  while  I  live,  or  when  I  die.  I  loathe  the  idea  of 
being  buried  by  a  priest.  A  priest,  of  course,  can  do  me  no  harm  when 
I  am  dead  ;  but  still,  I  should  like,  while  I  Uve,  to  believe  that  no  priest 
will  be  allowed  to  come  near  me.  I  wish  my  friends  not  to  flatter  the 
order  by  asking  or  accepting  their  services.  Why  cannot  people  com- 
mit their  departed  children  and  relations  to  the  dust  without  consulting 
a  government  priest  ? 

You  do  right  in  exposing  the  ignorance,  the  meanness,  the  selfishness 
and  the  cruelty  of  these  priests.  But  the  people  would  do  better  to 
place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  priests  to  insult  and  torture  them,  hy 
taking  care  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Orenville  Street,  Somera  Toiirn,  June  Gth,  1849. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  People. 

Sir, — Would  it  not  be  possible  to  form  an  organization  of  the  working 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  Waste  and  Crown  Lands  for  home 
colonization,  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  now  put  not  being  of  the  slightest 
benejit  to  the  country.  Could  a  sufficient  force  be  brought  together  to  repel 
any  opposition  from  the  ruling  powers. 
An  answer  in  your  next  paper  will  oblige. 

Sir,  yours  respectfully,  Charles  Gotrw?. 

Answer. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  as  you  suggest.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  overturn  the  tyrant  Government  at  once,  and  take  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  into  our  own  hands. 


TAXING  MACHINERY. 


Dear  Sir, — My  firm  opinion  ia,  that  if  every  man  twenty-one  years  of  age 
had  a  vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  a  large  majority  of  the  electors  wonld 
be  for  taxing  machinei-y  at  the  very  first  election. 

And  if  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  tax  machinery,  I  hope  you  will 
write  and  let  the  working  classes  know  your  mind. 

Yours  respectfully,  A  Constakt  Eeadkb. 

Answer. — My  opinion  is,  that  if  every  man  twenty-one  years  of  age  had  a 
vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  a  large  majority  of  the  electors  would  n«t 
be  for  taxing  machinery.  A  large  majority  would  be  for  taxing  the  land,  and 
for  taxing  the  land  alone.  I  do  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  tax  machinery. 
I  think  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  renmrd  the  inventors  of  useful 
machinery  than  to  punish  them.  I  think  that  Government  ought  rather  to 
offer  prr.es  for  useful  inventions,  than  to  threaten  inventors  with  penalties. 
If  things  were  properly  managed  in  other  respects,  machinery  would  be  a 
blessing  to  all.  It  would  be  as  great  a  blessing  to  the  working  classes  as  to 
any  class.  Indeed,  if  things  were  properly  managed,  all  classes  would  be 
working  classes.  And  all  working  men,  if  they  were  sober  and  industrious, 
would  be  comparatively  independent.  It  is  bad  government  which  enables  a 
few  individuals  to  get  rich  by  means  of  machinery,  while  the  masses  are  kept 
in  want  and  wretchedness. 

It  would  be  especially  in  vain  to  check  machinery  in  England,  unless  we 
could  check  it  in  every  other  country.  And  that  we  could  not  do.  While  we 
were  checking  machinery  in  this  country,  people  would  be  encouraging  it  in 
other  countries.  The  result  would  be,  we  should  be  enfeebling,  and  conse- 
quently impoverishing,  ourselves,  while  other  nations  would  be  strengthening 
and  enriching  themselves.  We  should  seal  our  own  ruin ;  while  other  nations 
would  rise  the  higher  by  our  downfall. 

If  I  thought  working  men  needed  instruction  on  this  subject  I  would  state 
my  views  on  it  at  greater  length  ;  but  I  think  that  working  men  generally 
have  similar  views  on  the  subject  as  myself.  I  may  be  mistaken.  If  I  am,  I 
may  hereafter  write  on  the  subject  at  greater  length. 


FOWLER'S  WORKS. 


I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  with  respect  to  the  works  of 
Fowler  on  ' Amativeness,'  'Love  and  Parentage,'  'Malrimony,'  &e. 
Some  of  them  contain  revelations  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  publish  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not,  I  fear,  be 
advisable  to  publish  them  in  T/ie  Peopk.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
publish  them  in  a  separate  sheet,  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be 
bound  up  with  the  works  of  Fowler.  There  are  parties  who  take  in 
The  People,  that  would  hardly  like  to  introduce  those  letters  to  all  in 
whose  hands  they  place  The  People, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T«  T  F  —To  sav  that  the  wicked  will  receive  etenial  damnation  here- 
after and  io  say  that  they  will  die  outright  or  utterly  pensh,  is  one  and 
the  lame  thing.according  to  Scripture.  For  the  Scnptures  expressly 
teach!That  the  damnation  or  penalty  which  awaits  the  wicked  here- 
after is  destruction,  death,  or  perdition. 

The  Christians  of  all  denominations  do  not  believe  the  soul  of  man 
to  be  immaterial.  The  Christians  of  all  denominations  do  not  believe 
the  soul  of  man  to  be  something  distinct  from  the  result  of  mans 
oreanization.  The  Christians  of  different  denominations,  and  even  the 
cCtians  of  the  same  denomination,  differ  very  widely  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  /.    ,  •  i 

J  F.  thinks,  'that  a  substance  which  possesses  nothing  of  which  our 
senses  can  take  cognizance,  is  nothing.'  In  this  we  think  he  is  rasli. 
There  are  certainly  substances  of  which,  in  some  states,  our  senses  do 
not  take  cognizance.  There  are  certain  gases  whu^h  are  no  perceived 
by  anv  sense  till  they  arc  brought  into  contact  with  o/^.r  substances. 

J  F  asks,  '  if  it  l^e  possible  for  man  to  figure  to  himself  a  being  not 
material:  having  neither  body  nor  parts.'  I  answer,  if  we  cannot 
S  to  ourselves  such  a  bein?.  we  may  still  have  reason  iovMuinvff 
"in  such  a  being.  I  cannot  figure  to  myself  common  gas  ;  but  I  can 
?ill  believe  in  its  e^cistence.  1  cannot  figure  to  myself  laughing  gas 
I  cannot  figure  to  myself  atmospheric  air.  I  cannot  figure  to  myself 
those  essences  or  substances  which  affect  the  sense  of  smelling  ;  but  I 
believe  in  them  all.  I  cannot  figure  to  myself  the  ^^^use  of  e  ast.ca 
I  cannot  figure  to  myself  the  motions  of  electricity.  But  T  not  on  > 
Cfllbelieve  in  the  existence  of  these  things,  but  am  compelled  to  believe 
in  their  existence.  I  see  the  things  mactmjmA  cannot  the  efoie 
doubt  their  existence.  In  the  same  way  I  see  intelligence  bne.o^nce 
and  power  at  work  in  nature,  and  am,  without  being  able  to  figuie  to 
myself  the  form  or  mode  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  believe  in  trod. 

To  S.  Holmes.— If  I  could  get  a  certain  number  of  subscribers  I 
mtdd  publish  a  Dictionary.  If  I  could  get  five  thousand  ^"  '^en^^^s  I 
Zuld  publish  .a  Universal  Dictionakv  ;-a  biblical,  theological 
literary:  philological,  moral,  political,  etymological,  and  philosophical 
dictionary.  I  would  publish  it  in  numbers,  price  one  penny  each.  If, 
as  S  Hofmes  says,  many  of  my  friends  are  wishful  that  I  should  pub- 
^sh  such  a  work,  let  them  give  me  orders  for  five  thousand  copies  and 
pay  in  advance  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  numbers,  and  I  will  begin 
the  work  at  once.  ,    .    ^   .      „       . 

Joseph  H.,  Holmfikth,  thinks  that  if  instead  of  offering  three  hun- 
dred guineas  for  two  pvizen,  I  would  divide  the  suni  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  prizes,  I  should  have  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  times  as  many  essays 
sent  in  This  is  verv  likely.  But  what  I  want  at  present  is  not  a 
great  mimber  of  essays,  but  one  or  two  really  good  ones  I  f)0"  ^ J'^ 
Sreat  numbers  to  write  on  the  sub  ect,  and  I  may  hereafter  adopt  some 
5lan  to  induce  great  numbers  to  do  so.  But  what  I  want  at  present,  is 
one  or  two  really  superior  works. 

To  W.  IssoT.— I  must  leave  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  for  the 
present.    Other  subiects  have  a  prior  claim. 

To  J.  A.— I  have  no  doubt  there  are  persons  both  in  Manchester  and 
in  Ashton-underLine,  who  keep  phrenological  busts  for  sale  ;  but  i 
do  not  know  their  names.  Nor  do  I  know  in  what  part  of  the  United 
St-ates  Southport  is  situated. 

To  A.  C— You  do  right  to  exercise  your  mind  in  writing.  But  I 
hope  you  will  think  that  I  too  do  right  in  giving  my  opinion  on  the 
articles  you  send  mc. 

T.  C,  too,  does  right  in  trying  to  compose  poetry  ;  but  he  will  have 
to  improve  a  great  deal  before  he  will  be  able  to  produce  any  thing 
worthy  of  publication.  I  blame  no  one  for  trying  to  write  poetry  ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  blame  them  at  times  for  sending  their  eariy  produc- 
tions for  publication. 

J  B.,  CoNQLETON,  wishes  I  could  inform  my  readers  how  many  re- 
formers'there  are  in  prison.  The  number  of  wives  and  children,  who 
arein  consequence  left  unprovided  for,  and  the  length  of  time  which 
each  has  to  remain  in  prison.  He  thinks  that  this  would  be  the  means 
of  many  sending  their  mites  to  the  Victim  Fund,  who,  at  present,  do 
not  think  about  the  matter.  If  any  one  will  supply  me  with  the  infor- 
mation for  which  J.  B.  asks,  I  will  publish  it  with  pleasure. 

To  W.  C— Mr.  Prentice  advises  people  not  to  go  to  Texas.  He  con- 
siders that  Texas  has  no  advantages  which  Illinois  and  Iowa  have  not ; 
while  it  labours  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  infected  with 


the  honible  plague  of  slavery.  I  should  say,  go  at  once  to  Ohio,  Illinois, 
or  Iowa.  My  intention  is,  if  I  meet  with  things  to  my  mind,  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  supply  employment,  let  or 
sell  land  to  emigrants,  or  aid  them  in  whatever  way  I  can. 

B.  D.  Halifax,  says,  he  thinks  that  if  men  are  rewarded  according 
to  their'works  in  this  life,  our  Aristocrats  must  do  the  best  works,  as 
they,  in  his  opinion,  receive  the  best  reward.  B.  D.  goes  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  every  thing  which  a  man  receives  is  a  reward,  which  is  not 
a  true  supposition.  Men  receive  many  things  which  are  not  rewards. 
They  receive  their  organization,  for  instance,  and  their  education,  and 
frequently  receive  wealth  and  power,  not  as  rewards  at  all.  B.  D. 
should  understand,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  every  man  is  rewarded 
according  to  his  deeds,  and  another  thing  to  say,  that  everytlimg 
that  a  man  receives  is  a  reward.  As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  take  two 
Aristocrats,  equally  rich.  Let  one  live  intemperately,  profligately,  and 
cruelly  ;  and  the  other  soberly,  righteously,  purely,  and  benevolently. 
The  first  will  make  himself  miserable.  The  second  will  make  himself 
happy.  Each  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds.  Each  will  reap 
what  he  sows.    Each  will  experience  effects  corresponding  with  his 

*^  Every  man  that  violates  a  law  of  his  nature,  or  a  law  of  God,  suffers 
in  consequence.  Every  man  that  obeys  a  law  of  his  nature  or  a  law  of 
his  God,  reaps  enjoyment  in  consequence.  And  this  is  what  I  mean 
when  1  say  that  every  man  is  rewarded  according  to  his  works  ;— that 
'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.' 

E.  Price  wishes  to  know  how  he  is  to  improve  himself.     He  is 
anxious  to  learn,  and  wishful  to  teach.     He  has  been  brought  up  with- 
out anv  regular  instruction.     The  little  knowledge  he  possesses,  lie  has 
gleaned  by  his  own  efforts.     He  wishes  to  know  whether  it  ^vould  be 
well  for  him  to  trv  to  write  poetry.     I  ans«  er,  it  will  be  well  for  him 
to  trv  to  write  down  his  thoughts  and  feelings  on  any  subject  of  impor- 
tance, either  in  prose  or  in  verse.     Trying  to  write  poetry,  frequently 
helps  to  make  a  man  a  better  writer  of  prose.     I  used  to  try  to  write 
poetrv  myself ;  and  I  did  myself  good  by  doing  so.     1  never  published 
anv  of  niv  poetry  ;  nor  did  I  ever  ask  any  one  else  to  niiblish  any  of  it 
for  me.     Still,  in  writing  it,  I  improved  myself.     And  things  winch  I 
have  published  in  prose  are  better,  nerhaps,  than  they  would  have  been, 
if  I  had  9,of  tried  to  write  poety.     Young  men  have  no  need  to  be  afraid 
that  they  are  wasting  time  when  trying  to  write  either  poetry  or  prose. 
Thev  are  always  strengthening  their  minds  while  exercising  them,  ana 
increasing  their  knowledge  while  endeavouring  to  communicate  it  to 
others,   it  «ould  be  happy  for  the  young  in  general,  if  they  would  spend 
more  of  their  time  in  writing  either  poetiy  or  prose.     E.  Price  has  no 
need  to  be  particular  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  shall  proceed.   Let  lum 
write  as  he  feels  inclined  or  inspired.     Let  him  write  on  whatever  sub- 
iect  engages  his  attention  or  excites  his  feelings      Let  him  write  when 
lie  is  reading.     I  used  frequently  to  stop  in  reading  a  book,  to  write 
down  my  thoughts.    Sometimes  I  should  write  down  the  thoughts  of 
the  writer  whose  work  T  was  reading  ;  but  more  frequently,  I  should 
write  down  other  thoughts,  suggested  by  the  book  I  was  reading.     Let 
E  Price  do  the  same.    If  he  thinks  he  sees  anythmg  wrong  inthe  book 
he  is  reading,  let  him  put  it  down.     And  let  him  put  down  his  reasons 
for  thinkinl'it  wrong."  If,  while  he  reads,  anything  P^^rti^"'^^"  «?™f^ 
into  his  mind  tending  to  illustrate  or  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  is 
reading!  kt  him  put  that   down  also.     If  anything   strikes  him  at 
variant  with  what  he  is  reading,  tending  to  prove  what  he  is  reading 
to  be  false  let  him  put  that  down  also.     If  what  he  is  reading  suggests 
hoiLhts  on  other  subiects,-subjects  quite  different  from  the  one  on 
whufi  the  book  may  be  treating,  let  him  put  do«-ii  these  though  s  as 
well    If  while  he  is  putting  down  one  thought  another  thought  sprmgs  _ 
un    I  his  mind,  let  1  im  put  down  that  also.     And  if,  while  writing  the 
se^cond    a  third  thought  springs  up,  let  him  put  that  down  as  well.  ■ 
And  so  let  h  m  go  on.^  He  will,  in  this  way,  both  increase  1»8  ifnow- 
kdge!hnprove  h!s  style  of  writing,  strengthen  his  mind,and  makehimself ; 
in  all  respects  a  wiser  and  an  abler  man.  ■ 

The  Democratic  Hmm  Booh,  or  a  Collection  of  Democratic  Hymns  and 
^  iJ  ^  now  reldv  We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  our  friends  with  what 
SpS  they  »™t.  We  believe'it  is  the  b^ft'collection  of  democratic 
copies  '^ii'^y  "'^.''  .  .^i,.„i,„e  It  ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  de- 
SSctindrishoT,  and  "democratic  Chapels  and  Lecture  Rooms 
it  ousht  indeed,  to  be  introduced  into  every  democratic  family.  Children 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  read  it,  and  to  commit  the  hymns  and  songs  I 

to  memorj% , — ■ -r  , 
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THE  MERITS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY, 
In  answer  to  James  Haughlo/i's  letter  in  No.  54,  of  '  The  People.^ 


Vou  say,  you  believe  the  Ameiican  slave-holders  intentionally 
Wicked  as  a  class, — that  you  do  so  because  they  are  all, — every  one  of 
them, — ^guilty  of  a  direct  and  flagrant  wrong  against  their  brother, — 
because  they  sin  against  every  principle  of  justice  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  against  the  instincts  of  their  own  natural  feelings.  And,  you  add, 
that  they  do  unto  others  as  they  would  not  be  done  by  ;  and  that 
therefore  there  can  be  no  mislake  about  their  guilt.  And  you  also 
add,  '  that  they  would  hang  you  or  me  without  delay,  if  we  were 
found  in  their  countrj',  opening  our  mouths,  according  to  our  con- 
victions of  truth  and  justice.'  Your  remarks  on  this  subject  are  honest 
and  plain.  I  believe  the  slave-holders  are,  every  one  of  them,  guilty 
of  a  direct  and  flagrant  wrong  against  their  brethren.  I  believe  that 
they  do  sin  against  every  principle  of  justice  in  the  heart  of  man,  as 
well  as  against  the  instinct  of  their  own  natural  feelings.  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  do  unto  others  as  they  would  not  be  done  unto. 
But  our  Aristocrats  do  so  too.  They  are  all  guilty  of  a  direct 
and  flagrant  wrong  against  their  brethren.  They  are  guilty  of  a  direct 
and  flagrant  wrong  in  taking  possession  of  the  moorlands  and  moun- 
tains, of  the  wastes  and  common  lands.  They  are  guilty  of  a  direct 
and  flagrant  wrong  in  taking  possession  of  the  birds  and  wild  beasts  ; 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  They  are  guilty  of  a  direct  and  flagrant 
wrong  against  their  brethren,  in  levying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
taxes  upon  them,  and  levying  only  a  trifling  amount  upon  themselves.  I 
They  were  guilty  of  a  direct  and  flagrant  wrong  against  their  brethren  i 
in  enacting  and  supporting  the  Corn  Laws,  thus  raising  the  price  of  ! 
the  poor  man's  bread  for  their  own  benefit  and,  at  the  same  time, 
diminishing  the  poor  man's  means  of  purchasing  bread.  They  are 
guilty  still  of  a  direct  and  flagrant  wrong  against  their  Irish  brethren, 
in  taking  their  church  funds,  and  employing  them  in  support  of  a 
system  and  a  priesthood  which  the  Irish  generally  cannot  but  regard 
as  infidel  and  blasphemous.  They  are  guilty  of  a  direct  and  flagrant 
wrong  against  their  brethren  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  denying 
them  their  political  rights, — in  refusing  to  allow  them  to  vote  for 
those  who  oupht  to  be  their  representatives  in  parliament.  They  are 
guilty  of  a  direct  and  flagrant  wrong  against  their  brethren  in  spend- 
ing the  immense  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  not  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  but  in  strengthening  their  own  unnatural 
position  ;  in  filling  their  own  pockets  ;  enriching  their  own  families 
and  friends  ;  making  one  class  infinitely  wealthy  in  idleness,  and  other 
classes  intolerably  poor  in  their  industry.  They  are  guilty  of  a  direct 
and  flagrant  wrong  against  their  poorer  brethren,  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  legislation  and  government.  They  sin  against  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  they  sin  against  their  own  moral 
instincts  and  natural  feelings  of  tenderness.  They  do  unto  others  as 
they  would  be  sorry  indeed  for  others  to  do  unto  them.  To  use  the 
words  they  employ  in  their  own  Church  service,  they  do  the  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  leave  undone  the  things  which  they 
ought  to  do.  They  take  the  money  of  the  industrious  poor,  and  give  it 
to  the  idle  rich.  They  starve  tlie  producers  of  wealth  to  death,  and 
pamper  in  injurious  luxurj'  the  non-producers  of  wealth.     They  in- 


crease the  power  of  the  strong,  and  break  the  arms  of  the  feeble. 
They  give  to  fulness  more  than  it  can  enjoy,  and  take  from  poverty 
the  very  means  of  life.  They  drive  your  poor  countrymen  from  the 
huts  they  have  built,  and  from  the  lands  they  have  reclaimed,  and 
force  them  to  die  in  ditches  or  the  open  fields,  on  the  public  high- 
ways or  in  their  neighbours'  dwellings,  in  the  crowded  poor  house  or 
in  the  fever  shed,  or  the  unhealthy  holds  of  un-sea  worth  vessels. 
They  rob  and  insult,  they  torture  and  destroy,  as  if  their  hearts  were 
infernal  instead  of  human, — as  if  they  were  formed  on  such  a  dark 
and  horrible  principle,  that  they  could  find  pleasure  in  injustice  and 
cruelty  and  blood. 

You  say,  the  American  slave-holders  would  hang  you  and  me  with- 
out delay,  if  they  found  us  in  their  countr}',  and  heard  us  speak 
according  to  our  convictions  of  truth  and  justice.  I  answer,  some  of 
the  slave-holders  would,  others  of  them  perhaps  would  not.  The 
slave-holders  in  some  of  the  States  would  hang  us,  no  doubt :  in  others 
of  the  States  they  would  act  rather  differently.  The  slave-holders 
act,  in  a  great  measure,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
find  themselves  placed.  If  they  find  themselves  placed  in  the  midst  of 
great  numbers  who  disapprove  of  their  doings,  they  are  more  wary  in 
their  proceedings.  They  show  more  respect  to  the  rights  of  those 
who  differ  from  them.  They  make  less  free  with  their  liberties, 
their  properties,  and  their  lives.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find 
themselves  numerous  and  strong, — if  they  find  themselves  surrounded 
with  few  who  differ  from  them,  they  are  more  intolerant,  more  cruel, 
more  quick  in  their  resentments,  more  impatient  of  contradiction, 
more  hasty  in  their  inflictions  of  punishment.  It  is  exactly  so  with 
our  Aristocrats.  When  our  Aristocrats  find  themselves  strong, — 
when  they  find  themselves  and  their  partizans  numerous, — when  they 
find  their  opponents  comparatively  few  and  feeble,  they  deal  with  them 
more  summarily ;  they  treat  them  more  cruelly  ;  they  try  them,  or 
pretend  to  try  them,  more  frequently  ;  they  convict  them  more 
readily  ;  they  crowd  them  into  prison  more  unceremoniously,  or  trans- 
port and  hang  them  more  recklessly.  If  they  find  themselves  weaker, 
—if  they  find  their  friends  fewer, — if  they  find  their  opponents  stronger 
and  more  numerous,  they  act  more  cautiously.  They  are  wise  in  their 
generation.  They  count  the  cost  before  they  go  to  war :  they  lay  their 
plans  with  more  craft  when  they  are  less  strong  ;  but  they  proceed 
with  equal  cruelty,  and  punish  as  severely  as  they  can  without  excit- 
ing the  sympathy  of  too  many  in  favour  of  the  sufferers.  The  Aristo- 
crats have  in  times  past  dealt  as  summarily,  as  cruelly,  as  bloodily  with 
their  opponents,  as  the  slave-holders  in  America  now  do  with  theirs. 
They  have  taken  men,  the  best  and  the  brightest  of  their  age, — they  have 
taken  men,  the  wisest,  the  ablest,  the  most  virtuous,  and  have  impri- 
soned, transported,  or  hung  them,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
ventured  to  speak  against  their  iniquities,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  millions,  and  to  ask  for  justice  on  their  behalf.  They  have 
taken  the  best  and  the  brightest  of  religious  reformers,  and  crowded 
them  into  dungeons  till  there  was  no  more  room  ,  and  tried,  insulted 
and  tortured  them  with  the  most  fiendish  cruelty.  And  all  this  be- 
cause they  dared  to  set  at  nought  the  pretensions  of  their  creeds,  and 
the  hypocrisy  and  villany  of  their  priesthoods.  How  did  the  Aristo- 
crats act  towards  your  religious  ancestors,  the  Society  of  Friends  ? 
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How  did  they  treat  the  simple-minded,  the  honest-hearted,  the  truth- 
ful, the  benevolent,  and  the  brave  George  Pox  ?  How  did  they  treat 
the  pure,  the  mild,  the  free-souled,  the  benevolent,  the  lofty-minded, 
and  the  god-like  Penn  ?  How  did  they  treat  the  faithful,  honest,  and 
simple-minded  Quakers  generally  ?  How  did  they  treat  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  ?  How  did  they  treat  the  political  reformers  of  the  last  gene- 
ration ?  How  have  they  treated,  and  how  are  they  treating  now,  the 
political  reformers  of  the  present  generation  ?  True,  they  have  not 
hung  many  of  them  of  late.  Nor  have  they  even  imprisoned  so  many 
religious  reformers  as  formerly.  They  feel,  to  some  extent,  where 
they  stand.  They  know,  to  some  extent,  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 
They  dare  not  hang  reformers  as  they  used  to  do.  But  they  show  no 
want  of  disposition  to  do  it.  Their  conduct  both  towards  reformers 
at  home  and  reformers  abroad,  shows  that  they  would  murder  every 
patriot  upon  earth,  to  perpetuate  their  unjust  and  unnatural  privileges  ; 
to  secure  themselves  and  their  monopolies  of  wealth  and  power 
against  the  demands  of  the  enslaved  and  plundered  masses. 

T  have  read  works  on  American  slavery.  I  have  read  every  work 
on  American  slavery,  and  in  favour  of  abolitionism,  that  has  come  in 
my  way.  I  feel  as  strongly  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  you  yourself 
can  feel.  I  feel  as  indignant  at  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  slave- 
holders and  kidnappers  of  America,  as  you  can  feel.  I  sympathise  as 
much  with  the  suffering  slaves,  I  imagine,  as  yourself.  I  long  as 
much  for  the  annihilation  of  slavery,  and  for  the  establishment  of  per- 
fect liberty  in  America,  as  any  human  soul  can  long.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  wicked  laws  enacted  in  the  slave  States.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  cruel  usage  to  which  the  wronged  and  miserable  slaves  are 
subjected.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  question  of  slavery  in  any  of  its 
bearings  ;  nor  am  I  at  all  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  slaves,  or  the 
iniquities  of  the  slave-holders.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
American  slavery.  But  I  still  feel  bound  to  declare  my  conviction, 
that  our  aristocratic  rulers  are  as  unjust,  as  cruel,  as  inhuman,  as  in- 
tolerant, as  murderous,  as  the  generality  of  the  American  slave- 
holders, and  that  the  masses  of  Ireland,  and  no  small  portion  of  the 
masses  in  England,  are  as  unjustly  treated,  are  as  cruelly  and  in- 
humanly plundered  and  tortured, —  aie  more  frequently  starved  to 
death, — are  more  frequently  parted,  husband  from  wife,  parent  from 
child,  lover  from  lover,  friend  from  friend,  and  child  from  child,  by 
aristocratic  cruelty  and  selfishness, — are  in  many  cases  doomed  to 
greater  hardships  while  they  live,  and  more  frequently  hurried  to  a 
premature  grave,  than  the  miserable  slaves  of  America  themselves. 

You  say,  that  one  thousandth  part  of  the  condemnation  which  I 
have  uttered  against  the  English  Aristocrats,  would,  if  levelled  by  me 
on  the  American  soil,  in  a  slave-holding  State,  against  slavery, 
have  seen  me  placed  dangling  by  a  rope  between  earth  and  heaven. 
I  answer,  first,  because  in  the  slave-holding  States,  the  slave-holders 
have  things  their  own  way  at  present.  One  thousandth  part  of  what 
I  have  said  would  have  got  me  hung  in  England,  when  the  Aristo- 
crats were  as  strong  here,  as  the  slave-holders  are  now  in  some  of  the 
slave-holding  States  of  America.  In  proportion  as  the  truth  makes 
its  way  amongst  the  slave-holding  States  of  America,  the  slave-holders 
will  find  it  necessary  to  be  more  tolerant.  They  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  little  more  respect  to  the  rights  of  those  who  differ  from 
them.  Just  as  the  Aristocrats  found  it  necessary,  out  of  respect  to 
their  own  corrupt  interests,  to  be  a  little  more  tolerant  towards  their 
opponents, — to  show  a  little  more  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  to  freedom  of  speech,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  Your 
marks  sho\V  that  the  Aristocrats  at  the  present  day  are  not  without 
prudence, — are  not  without  wisdom,  such  as  it  is  ;  but  they  do  not  in 
the  least  prove  that  they  are  not  those  wilful  and  inexcusably  guilty 
creatures  which  I  in  my  writings  represent  them  to  be. 

You  say,  you  have  never  met  with  an  Aristocrat  whom  you  be- 
lieved to  be  so  wicked,  so  diabolical,  as  I  depict  the  whole  class. 
Very  likely.  /  never  met  with  any  one  whom  I  did  not  believe  to  be 
as  wicked,  as  diabolical,  as  I  depict  the  whole  class,  /never  met  with 
any  one  who  did  not,  \Yhen  he  had  the  power,  take  part  in  sacrificing 


the  interests  of  the  industrious  masses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
to  his  own  selfish  interests,  or  to  the  selfish  interests  of  his  class. 

You  say,  you  do  not  see  how  any  slave-holder  can  be  exempted 
from  the  deepest  censure.  I  answer,  I  cannot  see  how  any  of  our 
aristocratic  rulers  can  be  exempted  from  the  deepest  censure.  That  the 
Aristocrats  are  placed  in  a  trying  situation,  I  believe.  That  Aristo- 
crats cannot  cease  to  do  evil  and  begin  to  do  well,  without  sacrificing, 
to  some  extent,  their  worldly  interests, — without  risking,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  reputation  with  their  party, — without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  reproach,  annoyance,  and  persecution,  I  believe.  And  all 
these  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  guilt. 
But  this  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  charges  which  I  prefer  against 
them.  It  is  still  true, — it  is  true  as  truth  itself,  that  they  are  thieves 
and  murderers, — that  they  are  wholesale  thieves  and  murderers, — that 
they  are  the  greatest  and  most  unconscionable  thieves  and  murderers  in 
the  kingdom.  There  is  not  a  thief  nor  a  murderer  on  earth  that  is 
not  to  be  pitied.  There  is  not  a  thief  nor  a  murderer  on  earth  for 
whom  you  may  not  justly  make  many  excuses.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
a  thief  or  a  murderer  on  earth,  who  could  avoid  theft  and  murder 
without  making  sacrifices, — without  subjecting  themselves  to  serious 
inconveniences, — without  incurring  reproach,  perhaps,  from  their 
party  or  their  order.  The  slave-holders  themselves  could  not  speak  in 
favour  of  abolitionism  without  incurring  reproach.  They  could  not  eman- 
cipate their  slaves  without  making  sacrifices  of  their  property.  They 
could  not  return  to  the  system  of  justice,  without  great  and  manifold 
inconveniences.  Still  this  does  not  seriously  alter  the  question  as  to 
their  guilt.  It  does  not  make  the  charges  of  the  Abolitionists  false.  It 
does  not  make  your  charges  false.  It  is  still  true  that  the  slave- 
holders violate  every  principle  of  justice.  It  is  still  true,  that  slave- 
holders are  guilty  of  a  direct  and  flagrant  wrong  against  their  brethren. 
It  is  still  true  that  they  sin  against  their  moral  instincts,  their  natural 
feelings.  It  is  still  true  that  they  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  not  do  unto  them.  But  all  this  is  as  true  with  respect 
to  our  Aristocrats.  I  know  of  no  excuse  which  you  can  make  for  our 
Aristocrats,  which  may  not  be  made  for  the  American  slave-holders. 
I  know  of  nothing  you  can  say  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  American 
slave-holders,  which  may  not  ba  said  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  our 
English  and  Irish  Aristocrats.  Our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats  are 
still,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  thieves,  the  most  extravagant  and 
unconscionable  murderers, — the  most  grievous  and  inexcusable  of 
criminals,  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  this  empire. 

A  few  words  more  with  respect  to  the  American  slave-holders. 
You  will  not  believe,  I  feel  persuaded,  that  I  have  any  disposition  to 
lessen  your  indignation  against  the  American  slave-holders.  It  is 
however  right  that  I  should  olDserve,  that  many  of  the  American  slave- 
holders have  excuses  for  their  crimes  and  cruelties,  which  our  aristo- 
cratic criminals  have  not.  The  American  slave-holders  generally 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  They  regard  its  teachings  as 
divine  revelations.  They  regard  it  as  the  standard  of  truth  and  of 
duty.  They  consider  themselves  bound  to  believe  what  it  teaches, 
and  to  do  what  it  enjoins.  They  also  believe  themselves  at  liberty 
to  indulge  in  what  the  Bible  tolerates.  They  believe  that  that 
can  be  no  great  evil,  no  damnable  sin,  which  the  Bible  does  not  con- 
demn. They  believe  that  that  which  the  Bible  recognizes,  sanctions, 
and  undertakes  to  regulate,  must  be  in  effect  a  divine  instititution. 
But  the  Bible  recognizes  slavery.  The  Bible  speaks  of  Abraham  as 
the  friend  of  God,  and  the  father  of  the  faithful  ;  and  calls  upon  all 
mankind  to  imitate  his  faith  and  virtue  ;  pronounces  the  faithful  and 
the  good  of  all  lands  to  be  the  children  of  Abraham  and  the  friends  of 
God.  Yet  Abraham  was  a  slave-holder.  Abraham  too  made  use  of 
one  of  his  slaves  as  a  concubine,  and  had  offspring  by  her.  And 
Isaac  and  Jacob — two  others  whom  the  Bible  represents  as  worthy 
men,  and  holds  forth  as  examples — were  slave-holders.  Moses  him- 
self did  not  forbid  slave-holding.  Moses,  wliom  the  Bible  represents 
as  receiving  his  laws  and  institutions  direct  from  God,  tolerates 
slavery  ;  allows  men  to  buy  and  sell  one  another  ;  allows  even  Jews 
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to  be  bought  by  their  brethren  ;  and  allows  them  both  to  buy  and  sell 
the  inhabitants  of  other  nations  ;  and  instructs  the  master  how  to 
proceed  in  buying,  in  using,  and  in  emancipating  his  slaves.  Jesus 
himself,  according  to  the  Bible,  never  spoke  against  slavery.  He 
never  pronounced  it  an  evil.  He  never  gave  the  slightest  intimation 
that  slave-holders  were  necessarily  wicked.  The  Apostles  never,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  preached  against  slavery.  They  never  pro- 
nounced the  institution  of  slavery  to  be  an  evil  or  a  crime.  They  did 
not  exclude  slave-holders  from  church  fellowship.  They  never 
encouraged  slaves  to  run  away,  or  to  demand  their  liberty.  They 
commanded  slaves  to  obey  their  masters.  They  commanded  them  to 
obey,  not  only  the  good  and  gentle,  but  the  froward,  the  unreasonable, 
the  unjust,  the  cruel.  They  told  the  slaves  whom  they  addressed, 
that  in  serving  their  masters  they  were  serving  God, — that  in  render- 
ing service  to  their  masters,  they  were  rendering  service  to  God, — that 
if  their  masters  did  not  reward  them  for  their  good  services,  God 
would, — that  if  their  masters  punished  them  unjustly,  they  must  not 
murmur  or  answer  again, — that  they  were  to  consider  themselves, 
when  serving  their  masters,  as  serving  God,  and  were  therefore  to 
serve  them,  not  with  eye-service,  as  doing  service  unto  men,  but  with 
singleness  of  heart,  as  doing  service  unto  God.  The  whole  New  Tes- 
tament says  not  a  single  word  against  slavery  ;  gives  not  a  single  com- 
mand for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  ;  gives  not  a  single  injunction  to 
Christian  preachers  to  preach  in  favour  of  emancipation. 

I  say,  the  slave-holders  of  America  do,  generally,  regard  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God.  They  think  it  dangerous  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written  there.  They  think  it  dangerous  to  require  people  to 
be  better  than  the  Bible  requires  them  to  be.  They  think  it  foolish 
to  denounce  what  the  Bible  does  not  denounce.  They  think  the 
most  terrible  consequences  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
principle,  that  that  which  God  himself  tolerated  in  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  in  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  Jews, — that  that  which  he  did  not 
even  condemn  by  the  mouth  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  is,  in  all  cases, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  a  wilful  and  inexcusable  sin.  The  Ame- 
rican ministers,  who  have  great  influence,  take  care  to  present  the 
subject  in  this  light  to  American  slave-holders.  If  they  do  not  preach 
ill  its  fulness  what  the  Gospel  positively  teaches,  they  take  care  to 
exhibit  sufficiently  the  silence  of  the  Gospel  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. They  take  care  to  exhibit  the  teacliings  of  the  older  portions  of 
the  Bible  on  this  subject.  They  have  far  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  than  many  people  imagine, — far  more,  if  not  in  facour  of 
slavery,  at  least  in  palliation  of  the  guilt  of  slave-holders.  They  have 
a  very  great  deal  to  say  as  to  the  innocence  of  slave-holding, — as  to 
the  accidental  advantages  resulting  from  the  institution  of  slavery, 
especially  in  .\merica.  I  say,  they  have  a  veiy  great  deal  to  say  on 
this  subject,  which  none  but  latitudinarians  like  myself  or  you  can 
effectually  answer. 

And  the  Americans,  I  say,  in  many  parts  of  the  States,  are  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  their  teachers  and  their  Bibles.  They 
are,  as  Paul  said  of  the  Athenians,  exceedingl)'  religious.  I  can 
easily  believe,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  slave-holders  are  less 
wicked,  less  criminal,  less  wilfully  wicked,  or  less  deliberately  crimi- 
nal, than  you  appear  to  believe  them.  I  can  make  excuses  for  the 
slave-holders  of  America  which  I  cannot  honestlv  make  for  the  Aris- 
tocrats of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  grant  that  the  Bible  says 
many  things  which  Aristocrats  and  aristocratic  priests  may  employ  in 
palliation  of  their  guilt, — in  excuse,  if  not  in  justification,  of 
their  most  unjust,  most  inhuman,  most  infernal  proceedings.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  Aristocrats  nor  their  priests  have 
employed  the  Bible  extensively  for  this  purpose.  The  Aristocrats 
and  their  supporters  have  openly  acted  on  the  simple  principle  of 
making  all  things  bend  to  their  own  selfish  interests, — of  employing 
wealth  and  power  and  station  for  the  one  single  purpose  of  enriching 
and  aggrandising  themselves,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty,  the 
property,  and  the  lives  of  those  by  whom  they  and  their  children  had 
their  bread. 


You  say,  you  would  not  overturn  the  present  form  of  government, 
even  if  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  do  so.     I  would. 

You  say,  you  do  not  think  that  any  republic  in  existence,  or  any 
republic  that  ever  did  exist,^so  much  purer  than  our  limited  monarchy, 
that  we  should  be  anxious  for  the  substitution  which  I  so  much 
desire.  I  answer,  imperfect  as  the  American  Republic  is,  my  con- 
viction is,  that,  there  is  little  or  no  comparison  between  it  and  the 
limited  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  My  conviction  also 
is,  that  though  the  French  Republic  is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  it  is 
far  in  advance  of  our  English  Aristocracy  or  limited  monarchy.  But 
as  yet  we  have  no  thorough  republic.  As  yet  we  cannot  have  a 
thorough  republic.  I  agree  with  you,  that  men,  as  yet,  are  not  pre- 
pared for  a  thorough  republic.  But  they  are  prepared  for  far  more 
republican  or  democratic  institutions  than  they  have  at  present.  And 
democratic  institutions  at  present  established  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  pay  far  more  respect  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  masses, 
— pay  far  more  respect  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind  generally, 
than  our  Aristocracy  or  limited  monarchy  has  ever  done.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  passed  some  good  measures,  and  abolished  some  most  ini- 
quitous laws,  within  the  last  few  years  :  but  they  have  done  so,  not 
of  their  own  accord, — not  under  the  impulse  of  a  benevolent  nature, 
^not  out  of  respect  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  masses,  but 
under  the  impulse  of  national  democratic  feeling ;  under  the  dread  of 
a  bloody  revolution.  They  have  returned  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  masses,  to  enable  themselves  to  keep  the  remainder  a  little 
longer.  The  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  certain  portions  of  the 
people,  has  compelled  them,  against  their  inclinations, — has  com- 
pelled them,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  and  with  horrible  grudging,  to  give 
up  the  Corn  Laws  and  Navigation  Laws,  to  reduce  the  taxes  on 
newspapers,  to  grant  us  penny  postage,  &c.,  &c.  But  I  appeal  to 
you,  and  I  appeal  to  the  knowing  and  the  just  throughout  Europe 
and  .America,  whether  our  Aristocrats  have  not  proved,  in  all  their 
reforming  movements,  that  they  did  the  good  they  did,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear,  and  that  they  have  ceased  to  do  the  evil  which  they 
have  ceased  to  do,  from  the  same  unworthy  motive.  In  no  case  have 
our  Aristocrats  shown  themselves  voluntary  Reformers.  In  no  case 
have  they  shown  themselves  the  friends  of  the  masses.  In  no  case 
have  they  exhibited  any  mark  of  benevolence  or  philanthropy.  In 
every  case,  in  all  cases,  uniformly,  plainly,  and  on  the  largest  scale, 
they  have  shown  themselves  a  selfish,  a  heartless,  a  thievish,  a 
savage,  an  inhuman,  an  unconscionable,  an  infernal  set  of  men. 

But  what  I  meant  particularly  to  say,  was  this,  that  we  owe  the 
good  measures  that  our  parliament  have  passed,  not  to  the  virtue  of 
our  Aristocracy, — not  to  any  lack  of  vnce  in  the  Aristocracy,  but  to 
the  prevalence  of  democratic  feeling  in  the  country,  and  to  the 
element  of  Democracy  whicli,  to  some  extent,  has  happily  succeeded 
in  mingling  itself  with  the  aristocratic  elements  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  proportion  as  the  demo- 
cratic element  prevails  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  the  government  of  the  country  improve.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  in  proportion  as  the  aristocratic  element  diminishes  in 
the  country  and  the  House  of  Commons,  will  evil  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  Government  diminish.  In  other  words,  the  fact,  that  the  good 
which  our  Government  do,  they  do  under  the  impulse  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  proves,  that  if  the  democratic  principle  were  all- 
powerful,  the  measures  of  Government  in  general  would  be  good. 

You  think  that  a  large  extension  of  the  Siift'rage,  shortening  the 
duration  of  parliament  to  three  years  at  the  farthest,  and  the  difi'usion  of 
moral  and  general  knowledge  among  the  people,  would  give  an  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  nation  full  power  to  effect  all  that  they  need 
desire.  I  agree  with  you.  These  reforms  would,  in  fact,  enable  the 
people  to  estabhsh  Democracy,  to  annihilate  Kingship  and  Aristoc- 
racy, and  render  the  institutions,  laws,  and  government  of  the  nation 
just  and  equal.  But  the  reforms  which  you  specify  are  good,  are 
desirable,  on  this  ground,  that  they  would  give  power  to  tlie  people, 
would  reduce  or  annihilate  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  enable 
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us  shortly  to  effect  still  further  reforms,  and  render  the  Government 
thoroughly  republican. 

You  sav,  '  tliat  legislation  in  these  lands  is  the  work  of  a  multitude, 
and  not  of  a  man  or  a  class.'    /  say,  that  legislation,  in  these  lands  is, 
in  general,  not  the  work  of  a  multitude,  but  the  work  of  a  class.    The    j 
multitude  exert  some  influence  on  the  Governiiient,  as  I  have  already    j 
shown  ;  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  is  good.     So  far  as  legis-    ] 
Jation  and  government  are  influenced  by  the  multitude,  it  is  wise,  and    j 
just,  and  beneficial.    But  the  legislation  and  government  of  this  coun- 
try are,  to  a  very  great  extent, — are,  in  fact,  with  comparatively  little 
exception,  the  work  of  a  class, — the   work   of  the  Aristocracy.     The 
legislation  and  government  in  the  Slave  States  of  America  are  not  ab- 
solutely and  without  excepiion  the  work  of  the  slave-holders  :  others 
exert  some  influence  on  them.     But  ihe  principal  influence  is  that  of 
the  slave-holders.  The  slave-holders  are,  with  very  little  exception,  the 
rulers  and  legislators  of  those  States. 

You  say,  you  believe  that  all  are  more  or  less  to  blame  for  the  evils 
that  exist,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  inculcate 
the  notion,  that  it  is  the  wealthier  classes  who  do  all  the  mischief,  and 
who  are  almost  entirely  to  blame  for  the  poverty  and  misery  that 
abound.  I  answer,  we  may  be  all  to  blame  ;  I  cannot  exactly  say 
whether  we  are  or  not.  I  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  done  all  I  could. 
But  suppose  we  are  all  to  blame  more  or  less  for  the  evils 
which  exist : — What  then  ?  It  is  more  and  less.  Some  are 
scarcely  at  all  to  blame,  while  others  are  eery  much  to  blame.  The 
■worst  that  can  be  said  of  some  is,  that  they  have  not  done  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  bad  Government,  or  all  that  they  possibly  might 
have  done  to  change  the  wicked  system  of  Government.  While  that 
which  may  be  said  of  others,  is,  that  they  have  perpetrated  Govern- 
ment crimes, — have  defended  the  wicked  system  in  force  ; — have  done 
all  they  could  to  strenijiken  and  perjyetuate  the  system  ; — have  made 
use  of  the  power  which  the  unjust  system  places  in  their  hands  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties,  the  properties,  and 
even  the  lives  of  the  industrious  millions.  In  other  words,  some  are 
so  little  to  blame,  that  they  may  safely  be  regarded  as  innocent.  Nay, 
some  are  so  little  to  blame,  that  their  virtues  infinitely  exceed  their 
vices.  Their  vices,  in  fact,  have  been  none  at  all,  while  their  benevo- 
lent and  patriotic  labours  have  been  abundant  and  unceasing.  They 
have,  in  fact,  deserved  high  praise  ;  all  praise,  except  the  highest  ; 
whUe  the  guilt  of  the  Aristocrats  has  been  so  great  as  to  justify  me  in 
declaring  it  boundless  and  unutterable, — so  great  as  to  justify  me  in 
pronouncing  the  guilty  parties,  as  from  time  to  time  I  have  done,  the 
greatest  of  all  criminals,  the  most  grievous  of  all  offenders  in  the  land. 
It  is  both  wise  and  just,  in  my  judgment,  to  inculcate  the  notion, 
that  it  is  the  Aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  do,  if  not 
all,  nearly  all  the  mischief  of  which  we  complain,  and  who  are  almost 
entirely  to  blame,  for  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  at  present 
abound  in  this  kingdom. 

In  conclusion  :  though  I  differ  from  you  in  opinion,  I  give  you  credit 
for  honesty  and  benovelence  of  heart,  for  rigid  truthfulness  and  genu- 
ine charity.  I  consider  myself  under  obligations  to  you  for  the  free 
and  friendly  manner  in  which  you  answered  my  letter.  Though  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  great  virtue,  I  think  it  is  much  to  your  credit,  to 
listen  with  so  much  patience  to  my  strictures  on  your  remarks,  and  to 
my  free  expression  of  sentiments  so  different  from  your  own.  I  do 
especially  think  it  to  your  credit,  that  you  have  always  ranged  your- 
self on  the  side  of  reform, — that  you  have  both  spoken  and  written, 
both  laboured  and  employed  your  property,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  of  temperance  and  freedom,  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  wronged  and  sufferring  masses,  not  only  of  Europe  and 
America,  but  of  the  world  at  large.  I  respect  you,  1  revere  you,  for 
these  your  virtues.  I  thank  you  for  your  services  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue and  humanity  generally.  And  I  am  no  flatterer.  In  all  that  I  say, 
I  speak  from  my  heart.  I  utter  not  a  word  more  than  my  heart  feels. 
1  flatter  no  one.  I  court  no  one's  favour  or  patronage.  I  simply 
give  you  the  homage  which  my  own  heart  tells  me  a  man  of  wealth  and 


influence,  who  lives  and  labours  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  his 
kind,  deserves.  And  this  estimate  of  your  character,  which  I  here 
put  on  record,  will  not,  I  believe,  seriously  change,  even  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  with  which,  in  your  judgment,  I  treat  our 
Aristocracy,  and  of  the  very  great  freedom  with  which  I  deal  with 
your  remarks,  you  should  hereafter  be  reluctant,  or  altogether  unwill- 
ing, either  to  continue  your  correspondence  with  me,  or  remain  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Pkople.  You  have  said  what  you  believed  to  be  true 
and  right.  I  have  done  the  same.  And  here,  for  the  present,  I  leave 
the  matter.  Only  praying  and  hoping,  that  the  day  may  at  length 
arrive,  when  injustice  and  cruelty  shall  every  where  disappear,  and 
when  both  Governments  and  individuals,  shall  in  all  things  act  on  the 
principles  of  common  equity  and  common  sense, — on  the  principles  of 
eternal  truth  and  universal  charity. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Worthy  near  Leeds,  June  \^ih,  1849.  Joseph  Barker. 

I  leave  in  a  few  days,  for  the  United  States.     If  I  have  time  I  shall 
get  a  look  at  Slavery. 

PROCRASTINATION. 

If  Fortune,  with  a  smiling  face, 

Strew  roses  on  our  way, 
When  shall  we  stop  to  pick  them  up  I 

Today,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  should  she  frown  with  face  of  care, 

And  talk  of  coming  sorrow, 
When  shall  we  grieve,  if  grieve  we  must  i 

I'o-morrow,  looe,  to-morrow. 
If  tliose  who've  wronged  us  own  their  faults, 

And  kindly  pity  pray. 
When  shall  we  listen  and  forgive  1 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  if  stern  justice  urge  rebuke. 

And  warmth  from  Memory  borrow, 
When  shall  we  chide — if  chide  we  dare  ? 

To-morroic,  love,  to-morrow. 
If  those  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt 

Are  harm'd  unless  we  pay, 
When  shall  we  struggle  to  be  just  ? 

To-day,  my  love,  today. 
But  if  our  debtors  sue  for  grace, 

On  pain  of  ruin  thorough. 
When  shall  we  slight  their  earnest  prayer  ? 

To-morroio,  love,  to-morrow. 
If  Love,  estranged,  should  once  again 

Her  genial  smile  display, 
When  shall  we  kiss  the  proffer'd  lips. 

To- day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  if  she  would  indulge  regret, 

Or  dwell  with  by-gone  sorrow, 
When  shall  we  weep,  if  weep  we  must  ? 

To-morroic,  love,  to-morrow. 
For  virtuous  acts  and  harmless  joys. 

The  minutes  will  not  stay  ; 
AVe've  always  time  to  welcome  them 

Today,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  Care,  Resentment,  angry  words, 

And  unavailing  Sorrow, 
Come  far  too  soon,  if  they  appear 
To-morrow,  loce,  to-morroie. 
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WHO  BEARS  THE  EXPENSE  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  ? 


Ji.  Stead. — The  working  classes  do  not  bear  the  expense  of  im- 
provements in  the  boroughs,  but  the  owners  of  property. 

J.  B. — The  owners  of  property  have  nothing  but  what  the  working 
classes  produce.  The  working  classes  have  therefore,  in  effect,  to 
bear  the  whole  expense  of  improvements.  The  working  classes  have 
to  produce  all  that  is  paid  in  taxes,  whether  local  or  general  taxes. 
They  have,  in  effect,  to  jM!/  all  the  taxes.  If  the  non-productive 
classes  pay  taxes,  they  pay  them  with  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
working  classes.  The  landlord  pays  taxes  ;  but  he  pays  them  with 
working  men's  money.  The  working  man  not  only  gives  the  landlord 
the  money  which  he  pays  in  taxes,  but  the  money  which  he  spends  in 
living  and  in  luxury. 

FREE  DISCUSSION. 

We  have  a  right  to  discuss  whatever  subjects  come  before  us.  How 
are  we  to  find  out  truth  without  discussion  ?  How  are  we  to  enlighten 
one  another  without  discussion  ?  It  is  only  by  free  conversation  or 
discussion  that  we  can  either  get  our  own  errors  corrected,  or  correct 
the  errors  of  our  brethren. 

And  we  have  just  the  same  right  to  discuss  religious  matters,  that 
we  have  to  discuss  joo^t^tca/,  historical,  or  scientiJiG  matters.  If  re- 
ligion be  more  important  than  any  other  subject,  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance that  we  should  have  right  views  on  religion  than  on  any  other 
subject.  And  as  discussion  is  the  likehest  way  both  to  obtain  right 
views  ourselves,  and  to  impart  right  views  to  others,  it  is,  of  course, 
more  important  and  more  necessary  that  we  should  discuss  religious 
subjects,  than  that  we  should  discuss  any  other  subjects. 

To  say  that  we  ought  not  to  discuss  religious  subjects  freely  because 
religion  is  a  sacred  thing,  is  foolish.  Besides,  T  should  like  to  know 
what  you  7nean  by  sacred.  If  you  mean  important,  then  Politics, 
History,  Geography,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  Medicine,  are  sacred, 
for  they  are  all  important.  If  you  mean  by  a  sacred  thing  something 
that  has  reference  to  God  ;  Astronomy,  Geography,  Anatomy,  Che- 
mistry, Geology,  and  History  are  still  sacred,  for  they  have  all  relation 
to  God.  They  all  have  to  do  with  God's  works.  They  all  have  to  do 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  And  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  God's 
laws.  Right  views  on  all  those  subjects  tend  to  give  us  right  views 
of  God  and  of  his  laws. 

But  where  is  your  proof  that  it  is  icrong  to  discuss  sacred  matters  2 
If  discussion  be  necessary  to  the  exposure  of  error  and  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  then  discussion  on  sacred  subjects  is  a  duty,-— is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity. 

No  one  need  be  afraid  of  free  discussion  on  any  subject,  unless  he 
is  interested  in  the  support  of  error  and  in  the  suppression  of  truth. 
It  is  natural  enough  for  men  that  live  by  eiTor, — for  men  that  get 
power  and  gain  wealth  by  the  prevalence  of  error,  to  be  afraid  of 
truth.  But  for  any  one  who  really  wishes  well  to  mankind, — for  any 
one  who  has  faith  in  God  and  truth,  to  be  afraid  of  discussion,  is 
rather  unaccountable.  At  least,  it  is  only  accountable  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  they  have  been  mentally  disabled  by  a  bad  education. 


JOHN  BULL  PAYS  FOR  ALL ! 


We  learn,  from  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  paying  the  nice  little  sum  of  £50(5  28.  3d.  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  the  Duke  of  Cobourg,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  for  their 
travelling  expenses,  during  the  visits  with  which  they  have  been  so  conde- 
scending as  to  favour  us.  So  it  seems  that,  whenever  King  Leopold  wants  to 
look  over  his  cabbage  plants  at  Claremont ;  his  Queen  to  visit  her  papa,  Louis 
Philippe ;  the  Duke  of  Cobourg  to  talk  over  money  matters  with  his  kinsman. 
Prince  Albert ;  or  the  Prince  of  Prussia  to  escape  being  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
brother's  subjects ;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  post  off  here  ^vithout  delay,"  and 
the  British  nation  pays  all  their  travelling  expenses  from  home  and  back 
again,  entertains  them  gratis  while  they  are  here,  pays  for  their  little  trips  to 
Ascot  or  the  Trossachs,  and  provides  all  the  luxurious  banquets  of  their  atten- 


dants, of  the  iirst,  second,  or  third  table.  No  wonder  that  we  are  favoured 
with  the  company  of  so  many  illustrious  exiles,  and  that  Britain  is  looked  up 
to  as  the  '  home  of  the  stranger,'  for  it  turns  out  that  they  can  have  their  con- 
tinental friends  to  see  them  as  often  as  they  like,  and  monarchical  John  Bull 
is  too  happy  to  give  them  a  free  ticket. — North  British  Mail. 


PEACE,  NON-RESISTANCE,  AND  HUMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Dear  Frienii, — I  cannot  refrain  from  again  addressing  you.  The  kind  and 
candid  manner  in  which  you  have  answered  my  last  has  done  me  good. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  any  peace  society;  neither  have  I  any  idolized  theory 
to  uphold  :  all  I  want  is  the  truth,  that  I  may  regulate  my  conduct  thereby; 
and  as  the  peace  question  is  an  important  one,  being  inseparably  connected 
with  all  our  movements,  both  social,  political,  and  religious,  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  will  answer,  through  The  People,  the  following  questionf  ; — 

1st.  Acknowledging  that  parents,  generally,  are  unable  to  manage  their 
children  without  the  use  offeree,  is  it  right,  at  once,  to  conclude  that  force  ia 
indispensable  !-  May  not  the  parents  themselves  be  deficient  either  in  wisdom 
or  kindness,  or  so  engaged  in  other  affairs,  as  to  lack  opportunity  to  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  their  children  ! 

2nd.  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  force  and  cruelty, 
formerly  considered  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  might  be  safely 
dispensed  with,  if  such  persons  were  placed  under  the  care  of  parties  well 
skilled  in  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  human  species  .'  And 
may  we  not  hope  that,  as  mankind  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  insan- 
ity, with  idiocy,  and  some  other  diseases  of  the  same  nature,  will  recede  and 
finally  disappear  ! 

3rd.  Are  mankind,  literally  and  rightfully,  under  any  other  government 
but  that  of  God  and  their  own  individual  conscience !  Or,  in  other  words  ;  Is 
that  state  of  society,  however  unpopular,  which  subjects  the  minority  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  to  be  considered  mankind's  ultimate  destiny  in  the  present 
world  ! 

4  th.  What  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  advocacy  of  physical  force 
principles  in  this  country  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months  ? 

I  am  fully  aware  that  you  have  enough  to  occupy  your  attention  at  present 
to  justify  your  not  noticing  the  above  ;  but  as  you  have  expressed  your  inten- 
tion to  labour  on  so  long  as  you  are  at  liberiy,  I  have  made  thus  free.  Wishing 
and  praying  that  you  may  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  I 
again  subscribe  myself, 

Howen's  Gill,  near  Shotley  Bridge,  Yours  for  bloodless  Eeform, 

October 22nd,  184S.  Henry  Palphramand. 

p.  S.  As  I  l:now  ,a  few  individual  who  are  wishful  to  contribute  theu-  mite  to  your  Defence 
Fund,  I  wish  you  would  say,  through  TnE  People,  who  you  think  the  most  proper  person  to 
receive  such  contributions,  as  no  time  should  be  lost.  I  think  John  Jewitt,  of  Ebohester,  the 
most  likely,  if  he  mil  take  it  in  hand,  and  I  shall  endeavour  either  to  see  or  write  to  him  on 
the  subject ;  for  although  I  still  think  you  have  leaned  too  much  towards  the  advocates  of  force, 
yet  I  think  it  right  and  necessary  to  do  what  I  can  to  assist  you  to  defend  yourself  against  those 
parties  whom  I  regard  as  the  greatest  traitors,  and  the  most  violent  and  wholesale  sowers  of 
sedition. 

AS3WER. 

Dear  FiiiENn, 

I  have  not  till  now  had  time  to  reply  to  your  kind  and  candid  letter, 
and  I  have  not  much  time  at  my  command  even  at  present.  I  must, 
however,  answer  your  questions  as  fully  as  I  can. 

1.  It  is  iwt  right  to  conclude  that  force  is  indispensable  in  the  man- 
agement of  children,  merely  because  parents  generally  are  unable  to 
manage  their  children  without  force.  Parents  ma^  be  deficient  in  wis- 
dom or  kindness,  or  so  engaged  in  other  affairs  as  to  lack  opportunity 
to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  their  children  ;  and  may  find  it  necessary 
to  use  force  on  these  accounts.  At  the  same  time,  my  belief  is,  that 
force  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  government  of  children.  It  is  neces- 
sary, I  believe,  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  children  themselves. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  accompany  the  use  of  force  with  violence  of 
temper.  It  is  desirable, — it  is  necessary,  in  fact,  that  parents  should 
proceed  as  calmly  as  possible.  But  that  force  is,  in  some  cases,  neces- 
sary, I  firmly  believe. 

2.  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  force  and  cruelty  formerly  consi- 
dered necessary  in  the  management  of  lunatics,  has  been  already  found 
to  be  unuecQSsa,ry.  And  we  may  hope,  that  as  mankind  progress  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  insanity  and  idiocy,  and  some  other  diseases  of 
the  same  nature,  will  greatly  diminish,  and  ultimately  perhaps  dis- 
appear. 

:!.  I  believe  that  mankind  are  literally  and  rightfully  under  other 
government  than  that  of  God  and  their  own  consciences.  I  believe 
that  men  are  literallv  and  rightfully  tinder  humait  government.  Or 
perhaps  I  ought  to  s'a\-,  that  I  believe  human  government  itself  to  be 
divine.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  divine  institution.  In  other  words,  1  believe 
that  God  has  made  it  necessary  to  human  welfare.  I  believe  that  God  has 
so  made  mankind,  that  human  government  is  essential  to  the  existence 
and  well-being  of  our  race.  It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  chil- 
dren are  rightfully  under  the  government  of  their  parents.    It  is  cer- 
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tain  that  parents  have  not  only  a  right,  but  are  bound  in  dutj/,  to  nile 
tlieir  children.  It  is  also  cerlaiu  that  people  generally  have  a  right  and 
are  bound  in  duty,  to  rule  idiots  and  lunatics.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
there  are  persons — vast  numbers  of  persons — who  never  rise  much  above 
the  state  of  childhood,  idiocy,  or  lunacy  ;  that  there  are  great  numbers 
of  persons  who  have  not  within  thsmselves  sutlicient  to  secure  their 
peaceable  and  just,  or  even  their  tolerable  behaviour  towards  their 
fellow-raen.  It  is  moreover  quite  evident  to  me,  that  if  the  wiser  and 
better  portion  of  society  did  not  make  use  of  force  in  restraining  the 
more  ignorant  and  brutal  portions  of  society,  society  could  not  exist ; 
mankind  could  not  progress.  It  has  always  been  evident  to  me,  that 
if  one  set  of  men  did,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle,  give 
up  all  rule  and  authority,  others  would  take  matters  in  hand, — would 
be  obliged  to  take  them  in  hand,  in  fact.  It  has  always  been  evident  to 
me,  that  if  all  present  i-ulers  were  to  give  up  i-uling,  one  of  two  things 
must  follow  ;  either  certain  parties  would  war  with  each  other  till  they 
had  destroyed  each  other  ;  or  one  pai-ty  would  triumph  over  the  other, 
establish  a  government  b_y  force,  and  subject  the  nation  to  their  will. 
Government,  therefore — I  mean  human  governnient — is  unavoidable. 

I  say  it  is  unavoidable.  Mankind  cannot  escape  it.  Society  could 
not  exist  without  it.  The  race  of  mankind  could  not  progress  without 
it.  The  annihilation  of  all  human  governments  would  be  the  annihila- 
tion of  nine-tenths,  or  of  nineteen-twentieths,  of  our  race.  But  the 
annihilation  of  civil  government,  of  liiiman  government  by  force,  is  a 
thing  impossible.  Such  government  exists,  and  it  will  exist.  It  ought 
to  exist.  God  designed  it  to  exist.  By  making  mankind  as  he  has  made 
them,  by  placing  mankind  in  the  situation  in  which  he  has  placed  them,  or 
by  establishing  laws  which  have  caused  or  allowed  niankmd  to  be  what 
they  are,  and  t'">  be  situated  as  they  are  situated,  he  has  himself  instituted 
human  government.  At  the  same  time,  though  I  believe  that  humau 
government  is  essential  and  therefore  divine,  I  still  think  it  right  in  every 
individual  to  act  according  to  his  own  conscience.  What  he  believes  to  be 
duty,  he  ought  to  do.  What  he  believes  to  be  sin,  he  ought  to  shun.  If 
Government  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  punish  him  for  doing  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  duty,  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  he  should 
bear  the  punishment.  In  bearing  his  punishment  and  endeavouring  to 
show  its  injustice,  its  unreasonableness,  and  its  injurious  tendency,  he 
wiU  be  enlightening  the  men  that  punish  him,  and  enlightening  the 
country  generally.  The  apprehension  of  punishment  itself,  will  tend 
to  make  him  more  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  enlighten  the  authori- 
ties and  the  public.  When  he  discovers  that  he  must  either  suffer  for 
doing  right,  or  else  succeed  in  enlightening  the  people,  or  those  in 
authority,  he  will  be  likely  to  exert  himself  the  more  to  enlighten 
them.  If  he  suffers  patiently  and  bravely,  yet  at  the  same  time  makes 
it  manifest,  that  it  was  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  he  did  the  things  for 
which  he  suffers,  he  will  inevitably  enlighten  people.  If  he  do  not  at 
the  first  enlighten  the  men  who  punish  him,  he  will  enlighten  others 
■who  taiU  enlighten  them ;  or  he  will  enlighten  those  who,  if  they  do  not 
enlighten  the  men  in  authority,  will  exert  such  an  influence  as  will 
place  other  men  in  authority,  who  will  adopt  wiser  and  better  princi- 
ples of  government. 

You  ask,  '  Is  that  state  of  society  which  subjects  the  minority  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  to  be  considered  the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind 
in  the  present  world?'  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is.  "^ I  very  much 
question  whether  mankind  will  ever  be  so  enlightened  and  virtuous,  as 
to  render  any  other  state  of  society  possible.  I  might  go  farther,  and 
say,  that  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  no  other  state  of  society  is 
possible.  Unless,  perhaps',  1  were  to  say,  that  the  state  of  society  which 
subjects  the  »Ki/oriVy  to  the  will  of  tXit  minority  is  the  state  of'society 
which  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind.  The  majority/,  as  to  numbers, 
will  probably  for  long  be  under  age  ;— will  be  chi'drcn.  If  children  alone 
do  not  form  the  majority,  children  and  those  who,  in  point  of  intellect 
and  self-control,  resemble  children,  will  always  be  the  majority  I 
imagine.  The  minority,  therefore,  will  be  the  rulers  of  mankind.  That 
men  will  gradually  and  constantly  improve,  I  firmly  behove.  That  men, 
in  course  of  time,  will  be  far  more  enlightened,  and  tar  more  virtuous  than 
they  are  at  present,  I  cannotdoubt.  But  while  the  masses  increase  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  the  minority  will  increase  in  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue also.  The  minority  may  therefore  remain  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
majority,  as  they  are  at  present  :  or  if  not  so/ar  in  advance,  they  will 
Btill  be  in  advance.  The  wills  of  the  minority,  therefore,  may  still 
clash,  to  some  extent,  with  the  judgments  and  consciences  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the  minority  may  still  think  it 
their  duty  to  punish  individuals  for  what  those  individuals  themselves 
may  think  it  their  duty  to  do.      Punishment  indeed  will  assume  new 


forms  ;  will  be  administered  with  new  feelings.  In  fact,  the  idea  of 
punishment  will  probably  entirely  change.  The  administrators  of  the 
law  will  no  more  act  vengefully  or  malignantly  towards  offenders,  than 
they  would  now  act  vengefully  or  malignantly  towards  idiots  or  luna- 
tics. They  will  probably  have  but  two  objects  in  view,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  man  whom  they  regard  as  a  criminal,  and  the  protection  of 
society  from  proceedings  which  they  regard  as  injurious.  Still,  they 
may,  and  probably  will,  continue  to  employ  force,  and  to  place  men 
under  restraint.  The  will  of  the  rulers  will  still  interfere  with  the  will, 
and  perhaps  with  the  judgment  and  consciences,  of  individuals. 

But  as  I  have  intimated,  this  clashing  will  not  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
It  will  necessarily  produce  discussion.  The  reputed  criminal  will  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  do  his  utmost  to  show  that  he  is  right,  and  that 
the  men  who  are  restraining  him  are  wrong.  He  will  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty, — he  will  feel  it  to  be  his  interest, — he  will,  in  fact,  feel  himself 
compelled  to  do  his  utmost,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  rulers,  and  the 
minds  of  his  countrj'men  generally,  in  order  that  he  may  effect  such  a 
change  in  the  laws  and  administration  of  the  country,  as  may  secure  for 
him  the  liberty  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty,  in  peace  ; — as 
will  secure  for  him,  and  for  those  who  think  with  him,  encouragement, 
patronage,  and  reward,  instead  of  restraint  or  punishment. 

I  have  just  been  thinking,  that  if  we  look  at  the  matter  carefully,  we 
may  perceive  something  of  the  nature  of  punishment  in  the  conduct  of 
the  minority  towards  the  majority,  or  of  the  majority  towards  the  mi- 
nority, in  common  social  intercourse.  Here  a  man  smokes  tobacco  and 
drinks  intoxicating  drinks,  and  thinks,  perhaps,  that  he  ought  to  do  so. 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  in  error, — that  he  is  acting  foolishly, — that  he 
is  seriously  injuring  himself.  Besides  I  do  not  myself  like  the  smell  of 
tobacco  or  intoxicating  drinks.  The  use  of  those  things  make  a  man 
disagreeable  to  me.  I  value  a  man's  company  the  less  in  conse(|uence 
of  his  using  those  things  ;  and  I  show,  I  cannot  help  but  show,  that  I 
do  so.  In  other  words,  I  act  towards  him  differently  from  what  I  should 
do  if  he  did  7iot  use  those  things.  I  act  towards  him  less  agreeably  than 
I  should  if  he  abstained  from  those  things.  I  think  it  right  to  do  so. 
I  may  even  think  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  1  do,  in^effect,  thei'efore,  punish 
him  for  doing  what  he  perhaps  believes  he  ought  to  do.  We  all  act  on 
this  principle.  We  prefer  one  man  to  another.  We  pi-efer  one  man  to 
another  who  may  be  equally  conscientious. 

And  this,  I  say,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  punishment.  But  is  it 
therefore  wrong  ?  Is  it  an  eril  ?  I  mean,  is  it  an  unmixed  evil  ?  Is  it 
not  a  good  ?  Does  not  this  clashing  of  judgments  and  of  consciences  ex- 
cite mind,  increase  intellectual  action,  and  thus  tend  to  promote  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement  ?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  one  of  the  means 
employed  by  God  for  educating  the  human  race  ; — for  aiding  the  intel- 
lectual, the  moral,  and  the  physical  development  of  mankind  ?  But 
government  is  only  general  feeling  concentrated  and  enforced  by 
national  forces. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  government,  by 
force,  will  not  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

You  ask,  '  what  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  advocacy  of  phy- 
sical force  principles  in  this  country  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months?' 
I  answer,  1  think  the  effect  has  been  bad.  But  I  attribute  the  evil  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  thing  has  been  done,  or  to  the  particular 
measiors  recommended.  ^len  might  have  advocated  physical  force 
principles  without  doing  anj'  harm  at  all.  They  might  have  advocated 
physical  principles  and  done  good  instead  of  harui.      I  have  advocated 

f)hysical  principles  myself ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  any 
lann  thereby.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  have  done  good. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  advocate  physical  force  principles,  and  anotlier 
thing  to  recommend  people,  in  any  particular  case,  to  use  physical  force. 
I  have  never  recommended  people  to  use  physical  force  in  opposition  to 
the  Government.  I  do  not  i-ecommend  them  to  do  so  now.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that,  if  reforniei's  will  do  their  duty,  they  will  Ije  able  to  ac- 
complish their  objects  without  physical  force.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
as  I  have  over  and  over  again  stated,  that  the  refonuers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  accomplish  their  objects, — may  secure  the  reforms 
they  wish  for,  better  without  the  employment  of  physical  force,  than 
with  it.  I  do  especially  believe  that  they  may  secure  the  reforms  they 
wish  for  better  without  recommending  the  use  of  physical  force,  or  with- 
out publicly  recommending  each  other  and  the  people  at  large,  to  use 
it.  I  am,  in  fact,  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  for  reformei-s  to  recom- 
mend physical  force,  or  publicly  to  urge  on  each  other  to  take  up  arms 
against  theGovernment,  is  foolish,  and  calculated  to  prove  injurious,  even 
if  they  contemplate  resort  to  force.  I  have  expressed  my  views  on  this 
subject  at  some  length  in  the  next  number  of  The  Peopie.  At  the  same 
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time,  I  fimly  believe  that  nations  have  a  right  in  certain  cases,  to  use 
force  in  opposition  to  their  Governments.  I  believe  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  the  duti/  of  nations  to  use  force  against  their  Governments. 
Nations,  in  my  judgment,  have  a  right  to  use  force  against  their  rulers 
whenever  their  rulers  persist  in  going  contrary  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  nation.  To  question  the  right  of  nations  to  use  force  against  in- 
corrigible oppressive  Governments,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  lieight  of 
folly.  It  is  plain  to  me, — as  plain  as  tlie  light  is  to  my  natural  eyes, 
that  nations  have  not  only  a  right  to  displace,  imprison,  or  transport 
tyrannical  and  incorrigible  rulers,  Imt  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Nations  must  judge  for  tlieniselves  when  their  rulers  are  tyran- 
nical, unjust,  and  incorrigible.  And  they  must  judge  for  themselves  at 
what  time  and  in  what  way  they  shall  employ  their  force  in  displacing 
and  punishing  them.  For  nations  to  begin  to  make  a  great  noise  about 
taking  up  arms  against  rulers  ;  for  them  to  talk  and  write  and  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  their  tyrant  rulers  an  advantage  over  them,  and 
place  themselves  at  their  mercy,  is  folly,  is  wickedness,  or  is  madness. 
Let  nations,  when  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  employ  force 
against  their  tyrant  rulers,  proceed  with  care,  with  the  utmost  pru- 
dence. Let  them  proceed  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  make  sure  of  success. 
Let  them  concentrate  their  forces  in  the  most  effectual  way  they  can. 
Let  them  make  no  more  noise  than  they  can  help.  There  is  a  law  in 
the  human  mind  which  will  guide  them  right,  if  they  will  carefully 
attend  to  it.  There  is  a  principle  in  the  human  mind  which,  when  re- 
spected as  it  should  be,  will  commence  the  work  of  violence  at  the  pro- 
per time,  and  in  the  proper  manner.  The  people  have  only  to  be 
silently  ready,  and,  when  the  tirst  blow  is  struck,  when  the  first  indig- 
nant patriot  commences  successful  operations,  whether  by  seizing  a 
tyrant,  disarming  a  portion  of  their  forces,  or  by  any  well-imagined  and 
successful  resistance  to  the  tyrant  power,  join  him  at  once,  and  with 
one  general,  simultaneous,  and  electric  movement,  tumble  the  tyrants 
from  their  places,  abolish  their  iniquitous  laws,  instal  new  powers,  and 
commence  the  work  of  government  anew. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  tlioroughly  persuaded,  that  the  non-resistant  or 
no-human-government  principle,  is  a  false  principle.  It  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  human  nature.  It  is  beautiful  in  theory  ;  but  it  is  not 
practicable.  It  is  not  true.  It  is  true  and  practicable  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  is  not  trae  or  practicable  beyond. 

I  have  no  interest  in  speaking  thus.  I  know  of  nothing  to  blind  me 
against  the  truth  in  this  matter  :  nothing  to  prejudice  me  in  favour  of 
error.  I  believe  I  am  truly  candid.  If  I  was  biassed  any  way,  it  was 
in  favour  of  the  non-resistant  principle,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  hav- 
ing once  held  and  advocated  it  ;  and  partly  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar bearing  on  the  benevolent  feelings  of  my  nature.  But  I  was  re- 
solved to  be  influenced  by  nothing  but  a  regard  to  truth.  And  this  is 
my  resolution  still.  Whatever  I  may  have  believed  or  advocated  in 
times  past,  I  shall,  I  hope,  receive  and  advocate  what  commends  itself 
to  my  mind  as  true  at  present.  And  I  believe,  at  present,  that  govern- 
ment— human  government — government  by  force,  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  society  and  to  the  existence  of  our  i-ace.  And  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  you  will  come  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ultimately. 
Yours  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

Joseph  Barker. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Marcli,  1849. 

To  Mk.  Joseph  Barker. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  surprising  efforts  to 
instil  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  The  People,  that  kind  and  generous 
feeling  of  love  and  brotherhood,  which  ought  to  characterize  the  exertions  of 
every  man  who  has  a  desire  to  elevate  aud  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
mortals. 

In  consequence  of  having  been  upwards  of  two  years  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, I  have  been  quite  unaware,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  tlie  transactions 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  on  my  return 
home  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  of  your  arrest,  aud  of  your  glorious 
triumph  over  the  base  and  cruel  tyrants,  who  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and 
a  blot  upon  the  fair  face  of  creation ;  but  the  Attorney  General  caught  the 
wrong  mau.  Your  triumph  has  been  complete,  and  I  now  write  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  happy  issue  of  your  defiance  of  that  tool  of  the  Aristocracy — 
the  Attornei/  General. 

Until  I  came  to  Newcastle  last  week.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  such  a 
publication  as  The  People.  I  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  you  were 
the  editor  and  publisher.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
periodicals  generally,  in  consequence  of  having  spent  a  life-time  amongst  pub- 
lishers. I  was  astonished  to  find  such  a  variety  of  knowledge  blended 
together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious,  and  I  think  I 


might  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  scarcely  another  publication  of  equal 
merit  to  be  found  amongst  our  periodical  literature. 

After  reading  an  article  headed  '  Phrenology  '  in  No  38  of  The  People,  the 
following  queries  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  as  I  am  not  much 
versed  in  theological  matters,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  them 
in  the  next  number  of  The  People. 

1st. — Do  you  consider  the  mind  and  soul  as  identical^  if  BO,  do  you  consider 
the  soul  to  be  matter? 

2nd. — If  the  mind  or  soul  is  not  matter,  how  can  it  be  affected  by  matter? 

3rd. — If  the  soul  be  impalpable — immateri.al — how  is  it  deranged  by  a  mere 
organization  of  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  idiots. 

4th. — Do  you  consider  the  Apocrypha  part  of  the  inspired  writings,  and 
would  you  recommend  the  hooka  in  the  old  Roman  Catholic  Testament  for 
the  perusal  of  Christians? 

6th. — Do  you  preach  from  the  Testament  which  was  mutilated  and  revised 
at  the  time  of  the  Protestant,  Reformation  ] 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly,  W.  Dier, 

ANSWER. 

Dear  .Sir, 

Forgive  me  negl'jcting  your  letter  so  long,  I  have  been 
exceedingly  busy.  I  will,  however,  now  endeavour  to  answer  j'our 
questions. 

1st.  I  do  consider  the  mind  and  soul  as  identical.  I  do  not  believe 
the  soul  to  be  matter,  any  more  than  I  believe  pain  or  pleasure  to  be 
matter,  I  believe  the  soul  to  be  the  result  of  a  certain  organization.  I 
do  not  believe  intelligence  or  benevolence  to  be  matter,  but  I  believe  in- 
telligence and  benevolence  in  man  to  be  dependent  on  matter.  I  believe 
them  to  be  the  results  of  material  organization.  I  do  not  believe  sound 
to  be  matter ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  motion  of  certain 
kinds  of  matter.  Sound  itself  is  the  sensation  produced  by  a  certain 
kind  of  atmospheric  vibration,  caused  by  the  motion  of  certain  kinds  of 
bodies.  So  intelligence,  l)enevolence,  veneration,  self-esteem,  and  the 
like,  are  the  effects  of  the  action  of  certain  organs.  Those  organs  are 
material ;  but  the  ejicts  produced  by  those  organs  are  not  material. 
That  which  produces  thought  is  material  ;  but  thought  itself  is  not 
material.  I  believe  a  dog  to  be  a  mass  of  organized  matter,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the  pains,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  dog  to  be  material.  I  look  on  man  as  an  organized 
being.  Intelligence,  benevolence,  veneration,  conscientiousness,  amative- 
ness,  philoprogenitiveness,  &c.,  I  regard  as  the  result  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  other  things  upon  this  organi- 
zation, 

2nd.  You  ask, '  if  the  mind  or  soul  is  not  matter,  how  can  it  be  affected 
by  matter  V  I  answer,  if  mind  or  soul  be  the  result  of  material  organ- 
ization, it  cannot  help  but  be  affected  by  matter.  It  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  matter  or  kind  of  organ- 
ization of  which  it  is  the  result.  Suppose  I  should  ask,  '  If  sound  be 
not  matter,  how  can  it  be  affected  by  matter  V  You  would  say,  sound 
is  tlie  production  of  matter  and  motion,  and  the  sound  will  vary  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  or  character  of  the  matter  and  motion  which  pi-oduce 
it.  Sound  is  not  matter,  but  it  reaches  me  through  the  medium  of  the 
material  atmosphere,  aud  is  varied  according  to  the  rarity,  density, 
or  complicated  motions  of  the  atmosphere.  So  with  the  soul  or  mind. 
One  man  is  made  of  Ijetter  matter  than  another  man.  And  even  of  two 
men  made  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  matter,  one  is  better  organized 
than  another.  The  souls  of  those  men  will  accordingly  vary.  One  will 
be  more  intelligent ;  another  less  so.  One  will  be  more  benevolent  and 
active  ;  another,  perhaps,  will  be  more  religious  and  contemplative. 
Pain  is  not  matter  ;  yet  matter  produces  pain  ;  and  the  pain  produced 
varies  according  to  the  character  or  state  of  the  matter  which  produces  it. 

3rd.  Though  I  believe  that  the  soul,  if  by  the  soul  you  mean  intelli- 
gence, benevolence,  &c  ,  is  impalpable,  immaterial,  I  still  believe  it  to  be 
the  product  of  material  erganization,  and  therefore  believe  that  it  will 
vary  in  amount  or  in  kind,  according  to  the  organization  of  wliich  it  is 
the  product.  If  one  man  be  an  idiot,  and  another  a  philosopher,  it  is, 
in  general,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  their  organization.  Some 
rational  men  become  idiots  ;  but  they  become  idiots  in  consequence  of 
disastrous  changes  in  their  organization.  A  man  may  make  himself  an 
idiot  by  abusing  his  organization.  A  man  may  make  himself  a  madman  in 
the  same  way.  One  man  with  a  good  organization  to  begin  with,  may 
make  himself  a  philosopher,  a  wise  aud  virtuous  man,  by  using  his 
organization  well  ;  while  another,  by  using  his  organization  ill,  may 
make  himself  insane.  I  see  nothing 'in  all  this  to  clash  with  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality. 

4th.  I  believe  that  several  of  the  books  contained  in  what  is  generally 
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known  as  the  Apocraphy,  are  inspired.  According  to  mj/  notions  of  in- 
spiration, the  book  called  the  AMsdom  uf  Suloiium  is  as  truly  inspired 
as  any  book  iu  the  Old  IVstament.  The  l)ook  of  l-^cclesiasticus 
seems  to  be  as  truly  and  as  fully  inspired  as  some  of  the  best  books  in 
the  Old  Testament.  I  ilo  not  believe  that  any  book  is  inspired  according 
to  fomc  jifople's  notiuns  of  inspiration. 

5th.  You  ask,  '  do  I  preach  from  the  Testament  which  was  mutilated 
and  revised  at  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  V  1  answer,  I 
sometimes  preach  from  one  Testament  and  sometimes  from  another,  and 
sometimes  from  no  Testament  at  all.  When  I  have  a  truth  to  declare, 
I  declare  it.  When  1  have  a  piece  of  good  counsel  to  give,  I  give  it. 
When  I  have  a  warning  to  offer,  I  offer  it.  When  I  have  a  little  conso- 
lation to  impart,  I  impart  it.  I  teach  and  warn,  I  counsel  and  encou- 
rage, as  the  wants  of  my  hearers  may  appear  to  require.  Sometimes  I 
take  a  text  from  the  Bible.  Sometimes  I  take  two.  Sometimes  I  take 
half-a-doiien  texts,  and  sometimes  I  take  none.  I  have  no  particular 
rule.  I  simply  aiui  at  making  men  wiser,  and  better,  and  happier,  by 
my  preaching  and  lecturing,  and  1  frame  my  discourses  accordingly. 
I  pursue  the  same  free  course  iu  lecturing  and  preaching  that  I  do  in 
writing. 

AN  AMERICAN  NOBLEMAN. 

I  stated,  in  the  Christian,  that  Gerrit  Smith,  ,a  wealthy  American,  had  given 
forty  acres  of  good  land  to  each  one  of  tbree  thousand  coloiu-ed  people  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  G.  Smith,  in  F. 
Douglass's  newspaper,  will  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  my  readers.  I  hope 
to  see  Gerrit  Smith  while  in  America. 

'  The  debt  due  to  the  State  of  New  York  on  my  other  land  will,  I  hope,  be 
paid  within  the  coming  year.  All,  or  nearly  all,  such  of  this  land  as  shall 
then  remain  upon  my  hands,  I  shall  wish  to  give  away.  There  will,  perhaps, 
be  enough  of  it  to  enable  me  to  make  gifts  to  a  thousand  persons.  These 
persons  must  be  white  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  must  tie  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  ;  must  be  virtuous,  landless,  aud  poor  ;  and 
must  he  entirely  free  from  the  vice  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  More- 
over, they  must,  in  each  county,  be  taken  from  the  sexes  in  equal  numbers. 

Along  with  each  gift  of  laud,  there  will  be  a  gift  of  ten  dollars  in  mo- 
ney. Where  the  land  is  worth  removing  to,  and  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  remove  to  it,  this  money  will  defr.ay  the  expense  of  removal.  In  perhaps 
every  case,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  two  or  tbree  years'  taxes  now  due, 
and  also  the  taxes  for  a  numlier  of  years  to  come. 

Each  county,  except  Madison,  is  to  share  in  the  proposed  gift,  and  each  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  its  popul.ation.  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for  making 
this  exception  by  any  who  are  aware  that,  iu  some  two  hnndred  and  fifty 
instances,  I  have  given  to  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Madison  either  laud, 
or  money  to  enable  them  to  buy  land.  Nor  shall  I  be  blamed  for  distributing 
the  thousand  parcels  of  land  among  white  persons  exclusively,  by  any  who 
are  informed,  that  three  thousand  coloured  persons  have  received  deeds  of 
land  from  me,  entirely  free  from  all  charge  for  the  land,  or  for  the  expense 
of  the  perfected  deeds  thereof  I  will  remark  here,  that  the  deeds  of  the 
thousand  parcels  will  be  made,  acknowledged,  and  prepared  for  record,  at  my 
own  expense. 

To  guard  the  beneficiaries  of  your  county  against  disappointment,  I  wish 
you  would  inform  them,  that  most  of  the  land  is  of  an  inferior  quality;  that 
it  is  possible,  in  some  instances,  it  will  prove  to  be  unfit  for  farming ;  in 
some  of  little  or  no  value  either  for  farming  or  timber;  and  that  it  is 
possible  (I  trust  but  barely  possible)  that,  in  some  instances,  my  title  will 
fail.  You  will,  moreover,  inform  them,  that  iu  the  event  of  my  not  having 
land  enough  to  give  each  of  the  thousand  a  parcel,  some  of  those  chosen 
out  of  your  county  may  be  left  unsupplied.  You  ai"e,  however,  authorized 
to  say  to  them,  that  whoever  of  the  thousand  shall  fail  to  get  a  parcel  of 
laud  from  me,  shall  get,  instead  thireof,  forty  dollars  in  money^and  this,  too, 
in  addition  to  the  ten  dollars.  The  fifiy  dollars  will  enable  the  possessor  to 
buy  forty  acres  of  Government  lands.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  expended  iusome 
lands  or  other — for  one  of  my  deepest  convictions  is,  that  every  person,  who 
can,  should  make  himself  the  acknowledged  owner  of  a  piece  of  land.  His 
doing  so  would  hasten  the  day  when  the  right  to  the  soil  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  as  absolute,  universal,  and  equal,  as  the  right  to  the  light  and  the 
air.  May  that  blessed  day  come  quickly  !— for,  until  it  does  come,  our  world 
will  be  one  of  disorder,  oppression,  poverty,  vice  ; — and  let  me  add,  that  it 
never  will  come,  until  the  religion  and  politics,  the  churches  and  governments 
of  the  world,  shall  be  so  imbued  with  the  .spirit  of  justice  and  brotherly  love, 
as  to  call  for  the  coming  of  that  day. 

The  parcel  for  each  beneficiary  will,  probably,  vary  from  thirty  to  sixty 
acres,  in  a  few  instances,  it  may  exceed  sixty  ;  and  in  a  few,  where  its  value 
may  be  far  above  the  average  of  the  parcels,  it  may  be  less  than  half  of  thirty. 

All  the  land  is  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Kespectfully,  your  friend, 

GERRIT  .SMITH,' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  E.  B. — I  am  no  more  under  obligations  to  the  Unitarians,  than 
the  Unitarians  are  under  obligations  to  me.  I  have  done  more  for  the 
Unitarians  than  the  Unitarians  have  done  for  me.  But  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  what  then  ?  Ought  a  man  to  act  timidly, — ought  he  to  sac- 
rifice his  principles, — ought  he  to  shrink  from  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
duty, — ought  he  to  do  injustice  to  truth  or  to  humanitj', — ought  he  to 
do  violence  to  his  own  divine  nature,  for  fear  of  offending  his  patrons 
or  benefactors  ?  Suppose  that  the  Unitarians  had  done  much  more  for  me 
than  I  have  done  for  them,  ought  I  on  that  account  to  do  violence  to  my 
conscience,  or  injustice  to  truth  or  to  mankind,  for  fear  of  displeasing 
them  ?  Nonsense.  I  would  displease  every  friend  I  have  in  the  world, 
rather  than  go  contrary  to  my  sense  of  right.  I  would  displease  every 
friend  I  have  in  the  worbl,  rather  than  be  liound  to  conceal  the  truth,  to 
connive  at  error,  to  betray  the  interests  of  my  suffering  countrymen,  or 
do  anything  unmanly  or  unworthy.  If  my  friends  are  what  they 
they  ought  to  be,  they  will  be  pleased  to  see  me  acting  freely.  If  my 
friends  wish  to  enslave  me,  they  are  not  worthy  to  he  regarded  as  my 
friends.  If  any  man  thinks  he  is  buying  my  liberty  when  he  is  giving 
me  a  few  kind  words,  or  helping  me  with  a  little  money,  he  is  under  a 
great  mistake.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  my  old  friends  imagined  that 
they  really  were  buying  my  liberty  when  they  were  praising  me  and 
helping  me  ;  but  /  did  not  think  that  I  was  selling  my  liberty  when  1 
was  receiving  their  commendations  or  their  assistance.  My  liberty  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  praises  men  can  give,  and  than  all  the  help 
they  can  be.stow.  I  prize  my  liberty,  in  fact,  above -all  things.  I 
would  sooner  part  ^vith  my  life  than  my  liberty. 

I  prize  my  freedom,  I  say,  above  all  things.  And  if  any  man  ever 
thought  that  I  had  sold  it,  either  for  praise  or  money, — if  any  man 
ever  imagined  that  I  had  sold  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  my  freedom 
for  any  price  whatever,  he  did  not  know  me.  I  have  not  sold  my  free- 
dom, nor  do  I  intend  to  sell  it.  And  let  all  men  know,  that  if  they 
should  talk  themselves  hoarse  in  my  praise,  and  empty  both  their  purees 
and  their  pockets  to  help  or  enrich  me,  I  should  vex  them  the  very  next 
day,  if  they  wished  me  to  do  anything  at  variance  with  my  own  sense 
of  duty,  or  to  utter  anything  at  variance  with  my  own  views  of  truth. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  have  me  as  a  friend,  he  must  treat  me  as  a  free 
man.  He  must  take  me  with  the  understanding,  that  as  I  did  befoi-e  he 
took  me  for  his  friend,  I  shall  continue  to  do  after, — that  I  shall  speak 
and  write  and  act  without  regard  to  anj'thing  but  truth  and  duty. 

If  after  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  people  do  not  understand 
me, — if  after  all  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  individuals  shall  still  give 
me  praise,  or  show  me  kindness,  with  the  idea  of  purchasing  apoilion 
of  my  liberty,  they  must  blame  themselves  for  their  mistakes  and  dis- 
appointments. 

To  C.  G. — I  cannot  say  much  at  present  about  the  various  Land  and 
Building  Societies  of  the  country.  I,  of  course,  should  like  every  re- 
former to  have  a  vote.  All  who  intend  to  remain  in  this  country,  will 
do  well,  I  think,  to  make  themselves  electors  if  they  can. 

A  Voice  FRojr  the  Looms. — There  are  beings  as  vile  as  drunkards. 
Our  Aristocrats  are  as  vile  as  any  drunkards.  What  drunkards  in  the 
world  can  be  viler  than  the  men  who  rob  the  industrious  poor  of  their 
last  piece  of  bread ; — who  rob  them,  next,  of  their  last  poor  handful  of 
potatoes,  and  leave  them  to  die  of  absolute  starvation?  The  drunkard 
is  a  vile  and  miserable  creature  enough  ;  but  if  he  be  only  a  drunkard, 
he  is  not  the  vilest  or  wickedest  of  men. 

To  B,  B. — I  am  not  able  to  answer  your  question.  Perhaps  G. 
Brown,  Printer,  Baruardcastle  would  answer  it.  He  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  on  such  subjects  than  I  am. 

George  Metcalf,  Monkweabmouth,  urges  the  necessity  of  a  Poli- 
tical Tract  Association.  He  thinks  if  the  Reformers  would  organize 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  people  with  good  cheap 
tracts  and  books  both  on  religion  and  politcs,  they  might  do  incalculable 
good.  He  thinks  the  time  has  arrived  for  efforts  of  this  description  : — 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale  for  the  illumination 
and  emancipation  of  mankind.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him.  And  glad 
shall  I  be  to  find  his  liints  acted  upon.  The  sooner  we  enlighten  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  rights  and  their  duties,  the  sooner  shall  we 
have  reform. 

Printed  by  J.   Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  P.assage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  through  the 
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TO  MY  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 


Before  I  venture  on  the  perilous  sea,  I  would  give  you  a  little  advice. 
I  wish  you  to  be  happy  and  useful.  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  life  your- 
selves, and  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  others  to  enjoy  it.  This  is 
the  object  of  my  advice.  You  will  give  it,  I  trust,  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

First ;  take  care  of  your  health.  Health  is  of  infinite  value.  Every 
man  who  wishes  to  be  happy,  or  to  contribute  extensively  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  should  make  it,  to  some  extent,  his  study.  And  health,  to 
a  great  extent,  is  at  our  command.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  either 
weaken  or  strengthen  our  frame  ;  either  increase  or  diminish  our 
physical  energy  ;  either  shorten  or  lengthen  our  lives.  If  we  would  do 
the  best  for  ourselves  and  for  our  fellow  creatures  we  must  labour  to 
establish  our  health,  to  increase  our  strength,  and  to  lengthen  our  lives. 
In  order  to  this,  take  the  following  course. 

First ;  be  clean.  Be  clean  in  your  person.  Wash  yourselves 
daily  from  head  to  foot.  If  you  can,  be  clean  in  your  clothes.  Get 
three  suits  of  clothes,  if  you  are  able  ;  one  suit  to  work  in,  another  to 
sit  in  or  walk  about  in  when  your  work  is  done,  and  another  for 
going  to  meetings,  visiting  friends,  and  the  like.  Throw  your  working 
clothes  off  as  soon  as  possible,  after  your  work  is  done.  Keep  your 
clothes  in  a  dry,  clean,  airy  place  ;  never  let  them  get  damp,  if  you 
can  help  it.  Especially  be  careful  never  to  put  them  on  damp. 
Change  your  linen  often,  if  you  can,  as  well  as  your  upper  garments. 
Have  a  tolerable  stock  of  linen,  if  you  can  afford  it.  Always  change 
your  shirts  after  sweating  much  :  it  is  both  healthy  and  pleasant.  To 
me  it  is  a  real  luxury.  Keep  your  houses  clean.  Keep  them  clean 
inside,  and  keep  them  clean  outside.  Have  your  middings  and  your 
conveniences  at  a  tolerable  distance  from  your  dwelhngs.  Keep  your 
soughs  and  your  sewers  clean.  Keep  your  kitchens  and  cellars  clean. 
Keep  them  dry  and  airy,  if  you  can.  Have  a  little  light  in  them  if 
possible.  Keep  all  your  rooms  clean.  Keep  no  old  swillings,  or  any 
other  kind  of  filth,  in  your  cellars.  Spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
rooms  newly  painted.  Let  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible  into  newly 
painted  rooms.  Admit  fresh  air  freely  into  all  your  rooms.  Admit 
fresh  air  into  your  sleeping  rooms.  You  will  do  yourselves  no  harm 
by  sleeping  with  your  bedroom  window  partly  open  in  summer  time. 
Have  no  more  than  one  bed  in  a  room,  if  you  can  help  it.  Do  your 
best  to  keep  your  feet  warm.  In  order  to  this,  walk  a  little  daily. 
Nothing  tends  so  much  to  keep  the  feet  warm  as  walking.  If  walking 
a  little  will  not  keep  them  warm,  walk  a  little  more.  If  that  will  not 
do,  walk  more  still.  Young  people  should  never  be  afraid  of  walking 
six  or  eight  miles  a  day.  A  gentle  walk  of  a  few  miles  will  not  even 
hurt  a  man  who  has  to  work  rather  hard.  To  men  that  do  not  work 
much,  a  walk  of  six  or  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day  is  almost  essential 
Indulge  yourselves  with  as  much  fresh  air  as  you  conveniently  can 
Whatever  you  can  do  out  of  doors,  do  out  of  doors.  If  you  can 
into  the  way  of  reading  out  of  doors,  do  so.  Read  and  walk.  Be  care 
ful  not  to  sit  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  stone 
wall  :  you  may  easily  get  a  severe  cold  by  so  doing. 

Second  ;  pay  attention  to  your  diet.  Drink  no  intoxicating  drinks. 
They  are  not  only  useless,  but  injurious.     They  injure  health  in  vari- 


ous ways.  They  cause  many  complaints,  and  make  people  more  liable 
to  other  complaints  as  well.  And  people  can  work  without  them 
better  than  with  them.  Take  therefore  neither  ale  nor  porter  ;  neither 
wine  nor  spirits.  I  tried  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  a 
many  years.  I  have  now  tried  abstinence  from  them  nearly  sixteen 
years  ;  and  I  am  healthier,  stronger,  and  in  every  respect  better  than  I 
used  to  be.  I  do  not  take  cold  so  soon.  If  I  take  a  cold,  I  am  not 
so  seriously  affected  by  it.  And  I  sooner  get  rid  of  a  cold.  I  sleep 
better  at  night.  I  feel  more  cheerful  and  vigorous  through  the  day. 
I  have  a  more  regular  appetite  for  my  food.  I  cannot  say  that  I  eat 
much  more  than  I  used  to  eat,  but  what  I  do  eat,  I  eat  with  a  better 
relish  :  I  enjoy  my  food  more  than  I  used  to  do.  I  have,  besides, 
done  three  times  as  much  work,  on  an  average,  since  I  became  a  tee- 
totaler, as  I  ever  did  before.  And  I  certainly  feel  much  healthier, 
much  stronger,  much  livelier,  than  I  did  when  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  younger.  My  friends  tell  me  that  I  look  better  ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  feel  better.  I  enjoy  life  ten  times  better  than  I  used  to  do.  I 
never  took  much  ;  but  I  have  found,  since  I  began  to  abstain,  that  I 
took  sufficient  to  do  me  no  slight  injury.  My  health  has  improved  in 
many  respects  since  I  became  a  teetotaler.  1  used  to  have  the  heart- 
burn very  bad  :  whereas  I  have  never  had  it  at  all  now  for  sixteen 
years.  I  used  to  be  much  affected  with  pain  and  soreness  in  my 
windpipe  and  chest.  I  am  now  seldom  troubled  with  any  such  thing. 
I  used  to  have  a  grievous  pain  in  my  stomach  :  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
something  hot,  burning  hot  ;  something  like  a  red  ball  pressing  in- 
wardly at  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  The  pain  used  to  bend  me  almost 
double  at  times.  I  found  it  difficult,  I  found  it  almost  impossible,  at 
times,  to  sit  upright.  I  have  never  had  that  pain  since  I  became  a 
teetotaler.  I  have  sometimes  felt,  after  a  very  anxious  lecture,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  after  an  anxious  and  unlocked  for  discussion,  as  if  the 
pain  were  going  to  return  :  but  it  never  has  returned.  Even  the  in- 
timations of  its  approach  subside  when  I  drink  a  glass  or  two  of  pure 
cold  water.  Again  :  I  can  study  better,  read  better,  write  better,  than 
I  could  when  I  used  intoxicating  drinks.  I  can  both  do  more  work, 
and  do  it  better.  I  am  not  so  soon  tired  as  I  used  to  be  ;  and  when 
I  ayn  tired,  I  am  sooner  rested.  And  I  am  none  the  less  sociable  for 
my  teetotalism.  I  like  society  as  well  as  I  ever  did.  I  am  as  fond 
of  free  and  friendly  conversation  as  I  ever  was.  Teetotalism  has  had 
no  tendency  to  make  me  surly  or  morose.  Teetotalism  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  me  both  in  body  and  soul.  It  has,  I  beHeve,  been  the  means 
of  preserving  my  life.  Mr.  Small,  a  surgeon,  whom  I  consulted  be- 
fore I  became  a  teetotaler,  considered  me  in  a  dangerous  way. 
He  assured  me  that  I  should  not  live  more  than  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  at  the  utmost,  without  a  serious  change.  And  I  believe  he 
was  right.  Teetotalism  effected  that  change.  It  gave  my  course, 
which  before  had  been  downwards,  an  upward  tendency.  I  was  grad- 
ually declining  in  health  before  I  became  a  teetotaler.  I  have 
gradually  improced  in  health  since. 

Teetotalism  too  has  been  far  less  expensive  than  the  drinking  system. 
The  drink  that  we  consumed  and  gave  away,  or  had  spoiled  in  the 
barrel,  cost  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year.  Twelve  pounds  a  year,  for 
sixteen  years,  is  nearly  two  hundred  pounds, — with  the  interest,  it  would 
be  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds  or  thereabouts.      That  is  no  trifle, 
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especially  as  things  are  now.  I  have  had  all  that  more  with  which 
to  do  good,  than  I  should  have  had,  if  I  had  never  become  a  teetotaler. 
I  have  had  that  more  money,  besides  better  health,  more  strength, 
and  many  other  advantages  of  no  small  value. 

And  I  have  never  met  with  any  who  have  found,  on  a  fair  trial, 
that  teetotalism  was  impracticable.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  '  Plain 
Speaker,'  by  Mr.  Cooper,  which  may  seem  to  some  to  throw  a  little 
doubt  on  the  subject  of  Teetotalism.  It  throws  no  doubt  on  the 
subject  with  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  l\Ir.  Cooper's  imprisonment 
impaired  his  health,  and  injured  to  some  extent  his  nervous  system. 
It  very  probably  diminished  his  faith  and  hopefulness.  And  this 
may  account  for  his  fears  with  respect  to  teetotalism.  Mr.  Cooper,  I 
believe,  is  an  honest  man  ;  and  he  is  a  man  of  extensive  information  and 
great  talents  ;  but  on  this  point  he  is  a  little  in  error.  If  Mr.  Cooper 
■would  try  long  enough,  he  might  do  without  either  intoxicating  drink 
or  tobacco  as  well  as  ever.  I  have  not  a  doubt  myself,  that  if  Mr. 
Cooper  were  to  make  the  experiment,  and  make  it  under  favourable 
circumstances,  he  would  find  himself  better  and  happier,  healthier 
and  stronger,  for  teetotalism. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject 
in  other  publications.  It  is  enough  perhaps  to  say,  that  I  have  every 
imaginable  reason  for  recommending  teetotalism.  I  have  the  fullest 
faith  in  it.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  no  one  wUl  be  the  better 
for  using  intoxicating  drinks, — that  all  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
the  worse  for  using  them, — that  no  one  will  be  the  worse  for  teetotal- 
ism, but  that  every  one  who  does  justice  to  himself  in  other  respects, 
will  be  the  better  for  it.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  teetotaUsm 
is  best,  both  for  body  and  for  mind  ;  for  health  and  for  morals  ;  for 
labour  and  for  rest ;  for  usefulness  and  for  enjoyment.  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded,  tliat  teetotalism  is  a  law  of  nature  ;  and  the 
laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God.  I  recommend  all  my  young 
friends,  therefore,  to  be  teetotalers.  Yield  to  no  solicitation,  to  no 
persuasion,  to  no  temptation  to  take  intoxicating  drinks  under  any 
circumstances,  in  any  quantity,  or  for  any  object.  I  would  not  my- 
self take  intoxicating  drink  even  as  a  medicine.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  you  may  relieve  yourselves  of  sickness,  pain,  and  disease, 
far  more  effectually  by  fasting  and  drinking  cold  water,  than  by  taking 
either  intoxicating  drinks  or  doctors'  drugs.  If  you  use  intoxicating 
drinks,  you  will  think  them  necessary  to  your  health,  your  safety, 
and  your  comfort ;  but  if  you  never  use  them,  you  wiU  find  they  are 
necessary  for  none  of  these  things.  A  man  may  take  snuff  till  he 
thinks  he  can  hardly  live  without  it.  A  man  may  take  tobacco  till 
he  thinks  it  essential  both  to  health  of  body  and  power  of  mind. 
And  a  man  may  take  intoxicating  drinks,  till  he  fancies  they  are  the 
principal  support  of  his  life  But  these  are  all  delusions.  Men  need 
neither  snuff,  tobacco,  nor  intoxicating  drinks.  They  are  better 
without  any  of  them.  They  are  all  injurious  as  well  as  useless. 
They  are,  besides,  all  filthy  things.  Tobacco,  snuff,  and  intoxicating 
drinks,  have  an  offensive  smell,  and  make  men  very  disagreeable  to  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  take  them.  Those  who  use  them  have  no 
idea  how  ill  they  smell.  They  have  no  idea  how  uncomfortable  they 
frequently  make  people  who  are  obliged  to  sit  with  them  in  the  same 
carriage  or  in  the  same  room.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them. 
Abstain  entirely  and  constantly  from  them  all.  If  you  cannot  abstain 
without  changing  your  associates,  change  them.  You  had  better 
separate  yourself  from  every  companion  you  have,  than  continue  to 
indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks.  You  had  better  live  in  absolute  lone- 
liness for  awhile,  than  use  them.  But  you  will  have  no  necessity  to 
live  in  loneliness.  You  will  find  companions  amongst  teetotalers ; 
better  companions  very  likely  than  you  have  found  amongst  moderate 
drinkers. 

Again  ;  there  is  a  fearful  danger  in  using  intoxicating  drinks. 
What  numbers  of  moderate  drinkers  become  drunkards  !  How  few 
moderate  drinkers  altogether  escape  drunkenness  !  I  am  astonished 
at  the  number  of  poor  drunkards  that  I  meet  with.  I  find  them  in 
multitudes,  both  amongst  professors  of  religion,   political  rsformers, 


and  other  classes.  And  in  almost  all  cases,  men  will  get  drunk 
on  some  occasion  or  other,  if  they  drink  intoxicating  drinks  at  all. 
And  many  will  become  habitual  drunkards.  And  what  a  horrible 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  drunkard  !  Drunkenness  is  the  ruin  of  a  man.  A 
man  is  good  for  nothing  when  he  has  become  a  drunkard.  He  is  lost 
until  he  is  reformed  again.  And  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a 
drunkard  to  reform  without  becoming  a  teetotaler.  If  it  were  only 
to  secure  myself  against  drunkenness,  I  would  be  a  teetotaler  myself. 
Even  if  intoxicating  drinks  were  to  some  extent  wholesome  and  plea- 
sant drinks,  I  should  be  disposed  to  abstain  from  them  for  the  sake  of 
rendering  it  impossible  for  me  ever  to  become  a  drunkard.  But 
intoxicating  drinks  are  not  pleasant  to  the  uncorrupted  appetite,  nor 
are  they,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  case  wholesome  or  useful.  Insure 
yourselves,  my  friends,  against  this  terrible  vice  and  calamity  of 
drunkenness.  Be  teetotalers.  It  was  as  a  means  to  health  that  I 
first  recommended  teetotahsm  to  you.  As  a  means  of  health  I  would 
still  urge  it  on  you.  But  as  teetotalism  is  conducive  to  intellectual 
improvement  and  moral  elevation,  as  well  as  to  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment generally,  I  am  excusable  in  pressing  these  considerations  on 
your  attention. 

If  you  can  persuade  yourselves  to  do  so,  abstain  from  tea  and  coffee. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  not  so  injurious  as  intoxicating  drinks,  but  they  are 
injurious.  Mark  you,  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious. 
They  injure  the  health.  They  injure  the  mind.  T'hey  make  men  ner- 
vous. They  do  not  affect  all  people  alike,  any  more  than  intoxicating 
drinks  do  ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they  affect  all  people 
injuriously.  They  cause  many  complaints.  They  cause  indigestion.  They 
cause  piles.  They  cause  costiveness.  They  cause  nervousness.  They 
cause  palsies.  They  cheer  people  for  the  time  ;  but  they  cause  propor- 
tionate depression  afterwards.  I  can  at  any  time  speak  better  after  drink- 
ing a  cup  or  two  of  tea,  but  I  have  to  suffer  for  it  afterwards.  If  I  were 
to  take  two  or  three  cups  of  tea  this  afternoon,  I  should  feel  more  cheer- 
ful, more  free  and  clever  in  conversation,  more  agreeable  and  more 
comfortable  altogether ;  but  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  go  to  sleep 
at  ray  usual  time.  I  should,  ten  to  one,  be  troubled  with  the  night- 
mare through  the  night.  I  should  feel  uncomfortable  in  my  stomach 
in  the  morning.  I  should  feel  more  susceptible  of  cold  if  the  weather 
were  cold.  I  should  feel  more  irritable.  I  should  have  less  appetite 
or  less  relish  for  my  food.  I  should  be  nervous.  My  hand  would  proba- 
bly shake  a  little.  In  short,  I  should  be  as  much  worse  in  the  morning 
for  my  tea,  as  I  felt  myself  better  the  night  before.  Nay  more,  I  should 
find  myself  very  probably  a  serious  loser  on  the  whole.  I  have  tried 
the  thing  time  after  time.  I  do  not  speak  at  random  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  nor  do  I  echo  what  I  have  heard  from  others.  I  give  you  the 
result  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  studied  these  matters  carefully. 
I  have  made  experiments  time  after  time,  and  have  carefully  recorded 
the  results.  And  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  man  who  drinks  tea  and  coffee,  spends  money  for  that  which  is 
not  only  useless,  but  for  that  which  in  all  cases  to  some  extent,  and 
in  mani/ cSiSeB  io  a,  pre  at  extent,  is  injurious  both  to  body  and  to 
mind.  Many  take  colds  in  consequence  of  drinking  tea  and  coffee, 
that  would  not  take  cold  if  they  drank  cold  water  only.  Many  suffer 
grievously  from  indigestion,  constipation,  piles,  paralysis,  nightmare, 
colic  and  cramp,  that  would  escape  these  evils  altogether,  if  they 
would  use  cold  water  as  their  only  drink,  and  conduct  themselves 
rationally  in  other  respects.  To  some  the  testimony  of  John  Wesley 
on  the  subject  of  tea  drinking  may  be  interesting.  John  Wesley 
abstained  from  tea  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  compared  his  health 
while  abstaining  from  tea,  with  his  health  during  the  time  he  used  it. 
He  also  induced  many  others  to  abstain  from  tea,  and  got  from  them 
a  statement  of  the  result  of  their  abstinence ;  and  pubUshed  the 
substance  of  what  he  thus  learned  in  a  long  letter,  which  is  published 
in  some  editions  of  his  works.  In  this  letter  he  attributes  to  the 
use  of  tea,  much  the  same  bad  effects  as  I  attribute  to  it.  I  have 
not  the  letter  by  me  at  present,  or  I  would  give  if. 
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In  a  tract  on  Nsi-vous  Disorders,  Wesley  has  the  following  remarks  : 
'  But  what  are  the  causes  of  this  strange  disorder  ?  One  caxiae  is,  the  uae  of 
spirituous  liquors.  This  is  one  of  the  horrid  effects,  which  naturally  follow 
the  swallowing  that  fashionable  poison.  That  liquid  fire  lays  the  foundation 
of  numberless  diseases,  and  of  this  in  particular.  It  is  amazing  that  the  pre- 
paring or  selling  this  poison,  should  be  permitted,  I  will  not  say  in  any  Chris- 
tian country,  but  in  any  civilized  state.  '  0,  it  brings  in  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  Government.'  True ;  but  is  it  wise  to  barter  men's  lives  for 
money  1  Surely  that  gold  is  bought  too  dear,  if  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  Does 
not  the  strength  of  every  country  consist  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  1 
If  so,  the  lessening  their  number  is  a  loss,  which  no  money  can  compensate. 
So  that  it  is  inexcusable  ill-husbandry,  to  give  the  lives  of  useful  men  for  any 
sum  of  money  whatever. 

'  But  a  more  extensive  cause  of  this  disorder  than  the  use  of  drams,  I 
apprehend  is  the  nse  of  tea :  particularly  where  it  is  taken  either  in  large 
quantities,  or  strong,  or  without  cream  and  sugar.  '  Nay,  weak  tea  is  far  more 
hurtful.'  This  is  a  senseless,  shameless  falsehood.  I  long  drank  hot  water 
and  sugar  instead  of  tea ;  and  it  did  me  no  hurt  at  all.  But  three  cups  of 
strong  tea  will  now  make  my  hand  shake,  so  that  I  can  hardly  write.  And 
let  any  try  the  experiment :  if  any  tea  make  his  hand  shake,  it  will  not  be 
weak  tea,  but  strong.  This  has  exceedingly  increased  the  number  of  nervous 
complaints  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  And  this  furnishes  us  with  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  common  question,  '  Why  are  these  complaints  so 
general  now,  which  were  scarcely  heard  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago  ! '  For 
this  plain  reason.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  no  tea  was  drank  in  either 
Britain  or  Ireland.' 

In  vol.  2nd,  page  345,  he  has  the  following  remarks  : 
'  Sunday  6,  After  talking  largely  with  both  the  men  and  woman  leaders,  we 
agreed  it  would  prevent  great  expense,  as  well  of  health,  as  of  time  and  of 
money,  if  the  poorer  people  of  our  society  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  off  drink- 
ing of  tea.  We  resolved  ourselves  to  begin  and  set  the  example.  I  expected 
gome  difficulty  in  breaking  off  a  custom  of  six  and  twenty  years  standing.  And 
accordingly  the  three  first  days,  my  head  ached,  more  or  less,  all  day  long,  and 
I  was  half  asleep  from  morning  to  night.  The  third  day,  on  Wednesday  in  the 
afternoon,  my  memory  failed,  almost  entirely.  On  Thursday  morning  my 
head  ache  was  gone.  My  memory  was  as  strong  as  ever.  And  1  have  found  no 
inconvenience,  but  a  sensible  benefit  in  several  respects,  from  that  very  day 
to  this.' 

You  who  have  read  Cobbett's  works  will  remember  that  he  too 
recommends  people  to  abstain  from  tea  and  coffee,  as  well  as  from 
intoxicating  drinks.  His  remarks,  in  his  Advice  to  Young  Men,  on  the 
subject  are  as  follows  : 

'  Before  I  dismiss  this  affair  of  eating  and  drinking,  let  me  beseech  you  to 
resolve  to  free  yourselves  from  the  slavery  of  the  tea  and  coffee  and  other  slop- 
kettle,  if,  unhappily,  you  have  been  bred  up  in  such  slavery.  Experience  has 
taught  me,  that  those  slops  are  injurious  to  health:  until  I  left  them  off 
(having  taken  to  them  at  the  age  of  26),  even  my  habits  of  sobriety,  moderate 
eating,  early  rising ;  even  these  were  not,  until  I  left  off  the  slops,  sufiicient  to 
give  me  that  complete  health  which  I  have  since  had.  I  pretend  not  to  be  a 
'  doctor ' ;  but,  I  assert,  that  to  pour  regularly,  every  day,  a  pint  or  two  of 
loarm  liquid  matter  down  the  throat,  whether  under  the  name  of  tea,  coffee, 
Bonp,  grog,  or  whatever  else,  is  greatly  injurious  to  health.  However,  at  pre- 
sent, what  I  have  to  represent  to  you  is  the  great  deductioti  which  the  vse  of 
these  slops  makes,  from  your  power  of  being  useful,  and  also  from  your  power 
to  husband  your  income,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  from  whatever  source  arising. 
I  am  to  suppose  you  to  be  desirous  to  become  a  clever  and  a  useful  man ;  a  man 
to  be,  if  not  admired  and  revered,  at  least  to  be  respected.  In  order  to  merit 
respect  beyond  that  which  is  due  to  very  common  men,  you  must  do  something 
more  than  very  common  men;  and  I  am  now  going  to  show  you  how  your  course 
must  be  impeded  by  the  nse  of  the  sIojjs. 

'  If  the  women  exclaim,  '  Konsciise  !  come  and  take  a  cup,'  take  it  for  that 
once  ;  but  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  In  answer  to  my  representation  regarding 
Ike  waste  of  time  which  is  occasioned  by  the  slops,  it  has  been  said,  that  let 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  food,  there  must  be  time  for  taking  it.  Not 
60  much  time,  however,  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  or  cheese  or  butter  with  a  bit  of 
bread.  But,  these  may  be  eaten  in  a  shop,  a  warehouse,  a  factory,  far  from 
any /re,  and  even  in  a  carriage  on  the  road.  The  slops  absolutely  demand 
fire  and  a  congregation  ;  so  that,  be  your  business  what  it  may ;  be  you  shop- 
keeper, farmer,  drover,  sportsman,  traveller,  to  the  slop-board  you  must  come ; 
you  must  wait  for  its  assembling,  or  start  from  home  without  your  breakfast ; 
and,  being  used  to  the  warm  liquid,  you  feel  out  of  order  for  the  want  of  it.  If  the 
slops  were  in  fashion  amongst  ploughmen  and  carters,  wc  must  all  be  starved; 
for  the  food  could  never  be  raised.  The  mechanics  are  half-ruined  by  them. 
Many  of  them  are  become  poor,  enervated  creatures ;  and  chiefly  from  this 
cause.  But  is  the  positive  cost  nothing  >.  At  boarding-schools  an  additional 
price  is  given,  on  account  of  the  tea-slops.  Suppose  you  to  be  a  clerk,  in  hired 
lodgings,  and  going  to  your  counting-house  at  nine  o'clock.  You  get  your 
dinner,  perhaps,  near  to  the  scene  of  your  work ;  but  how  are  you  to  have  the 
breakfast  slops -w'-Mioui  a  servant?    Perhaps  you  find  a  lodging  just  to  suit 


you,  but  the  house  is  occupied  by  people  who  keep  no  servants,  and  you  want 
a  servant  to  light  afire  and  get  the  slop  ready.  You  could  get  this  lodging 
for  several  shillings  a  week  les3  than  another  at  the  next  door  ;  but  there  they 
keep  a  servant,  who  will  '  get  you  your  breakfast,'  and  preserve  you,  benevolent 
creature  as  she  is,  from  the  cruel  necessity  of  going  to  the  cupboard  and  cut- 
ting off  a  slice  of  loeat  or  cheese  and  a  bit  of  bread.  She  will,  most  likely, 
toast  your  bread  for  you  too.  and  melt  your  butter ;  and  then  muffle  you  up,  in 
winter,  and  send  you  out  almost  swaddled.  ReaUy  such  a  thing  can  hardly 
be  expected  ever  to  become  a  man.  You  are  weak ;  you  have  delicate  health  ; 
you  are  '  bilious'  f  Why,  my  good  fellow,  it  is  these  verv'  slops  that  make  you 
weak  and  bilious  !  And,  indeed,  the  poverty,  the  real  poverty,  that  they  and 
their  concomitants  bring  on  you,  greatly  assists,  in  more  ways  than  one,  in 
producing  your  delicate  health.' 

I  would  recommend  my  young  friends  not  to  follow  Cobbett's 
advice  as  to  taking  it  for  once,  except  in  very  rare  cases.  If  you  take 
it  for  once,  you  will  very  probably  take  it  twice  ;  and  if  you  take  it 
twice,  you  will  probably  take  it  oftener.  By  going  in  opposition  to 
what  you  know  to  be  right,  you  weaken  your  good  resolution  ;  you 
lessen  your  moral  power,  and  render  it  more  difficult  ever  after  to  do 
right.  My  advice  is,  find  out  what  is  best,  and  keep  to  it.  Abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  from  tea  and  coffee,  is  best.  Abstain 
then.  Abstain  constantly.  Habit  will  strengthen  your  resolution. 
It  will  make  that  a  pleasure,  which  at  first  is  a  pain.  Occasional  in- 
dulgence will  make  that  painful  and  difficult  which  would  otherwise 
be  pleasant  and  natural. 

To  be  continued. 


PHYSICAL  FORCE  REVOLUTIONS. 


A  nation  is  at  any  time  justified  in  using  its  force  in  opposition  to 
the  force  of  the  Government,  when  the  force  of  the  Government  is 
used  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

When  nations  rise  up  to  overthi-ow  a  Government  that  employs  its 
power  in  opposition  to  their  views  and  interests,  they  not  only  commit 
no  crime,  but  exercise  a  great  virtue,  and  discharge  an  important  duty. 

A  resort  to  physical  force  on  the  part  of  a  nation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  matter  of  right  and  justice.  If  the  people  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  by  resorting  to  physical  force  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  can  reduce  the  Government  to  subjection,  and  re- 
establish their  own  power,  it  is  their  duty  to  resort  to  physical  force, 
unless  they  have  reason  to  beheve,  that  without  resorting  to  such 
force  they  can  conquer  the  Government  and  re-establish  their  own 
power  with  less  risk  or  sacrifice. 

The  people  have  as  much  right  to  arrest  and  punish  a  wicked 
Government,  as  a  just  and  righteous  Government  have  to  arrest  and 
punish  individual  criminals. 

If  Governments  have  a  right  to  arrest  and  punish  individual  crimi- 
nals because  they  interfere  or  war  vdth  the  rights  and  well-being  of  a 
nation,  how  much  more  have  the  people  at  large  a  right  to  arrest  and 
punish  a  wicked  Government,  when  the  crimes  of  the  Government 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  well-being  of  the  community  to  a  much 
greater  extent  ? 

Some  shudder  at  the  very  idea  of  a  violent  revolution  ;  but  when 
did  a  revolution,  however  violent,  cause  one-tenth  so  much  blood- 
shed and  misery,  as  the  long-continued  and  unvarying  tyranny  of 
Aristocrats  and  Kings  ? 

That  violent  revolutions  are  terrible  things,  we  acknowledge  ;  but 
that  they  are  the  ttiost  terrible  things,  we  deny. 

That  Reformers  ought  in  all  cases  to  do  their  utmost  to  accomplish 
their  objects  tcithout  violence,  we  also  acknowledge  ;  but  that  the  use 
of  violence  by  Reformers  is  a  greater  crime,  or  a  more  terrible  calamity, 
than  the  employment  of  violence  by  tyrant  Kings  and  AristocraU  for 
purposes  of  oppression  and  plunder,  we  deny. 

That  Reformers  may,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  effect  all  neces- 
sary changes  without  resort  to  violence,  we  also  believe  ;  but  that  the 
error  of  those  Reformers  who  think  otherwise,— who  regard  resort  to 
violence  as  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  annihilation  of  tyranny, 
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♦  is  a  great  and  grievous  error, — an  error  deserving  to  be  punished,  we 
do  not  tliink. 

It  is  the  dutv  of  all  Reformers  to  do  their  utmost  to  accomplish 
their  objects  by  peaceful  means, — by  the  spread  of  truth  and  the 
illumination  of  men's  minds, — by  the  expression  of  their  indignation 
against  injustice  and  oppression, — by  uniting  the  hearts  and  the  voices 
of  the  people  in  favour  of  reform.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  their  right, 
when  they  find  their  peaceful  eflbrts  vain,  to  resort  to  violence  ;  to 
tumble  over  the  throne  of  the  tyrant  King,  and  destroy  the  power  of 
the  plundering  Aristocrats,  by  force,  and  to  establish  right  and  freedom 
by  their  own  strong  arm.  I  say,  it  is  their  right.  As  to  whether  a 
resort  to  violence  in  any  particular  case  be  advisable  or  not.  Reformers 
must  judge  for  themselves.  They  must,  however,  remember,  while 
deciding  this  question,  the  amount  of  their  responsibility,  and  the  ter- 
rible risks  they  run.  In  other  words,  they  should  count  the  cost. 
They  should  take  into  consideration  the  calamities  invariably  attending 
revolutions  effected  by  force.  They  should  take  into  consideration 
the  risks  which  they  themselves  run.  They  should  also  take  into 
account  the  measures  which  they  may  probably  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  in  order  to  secure  and  complete  the  revolution  ;  and  in  no 
case  either  resort  to  violence,  or  speak  of  resorting  to  violence,  till 
they  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  such  a  course  has  become  their 
duty,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  risk  and  bear  the  consequences. 

The  real  Revolutionists, — the  men  who  are  chargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  insunections,  the  men  who  are  to  be  blamed  for  all  resort  to 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  for  all  the  mischiefs  that 
accompany  and  follow  resort  to  violence,  are  the  tyrants, — the  men 
who  abuse  the  power  of  Government ; — the  men  who  refuse  to 
reform  abuses  ; — the  men  who  war  with  the  rights,  the  interests,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  people  ; — the  men  who  persecute  the  press  ; — who 
interfere  with  freedom  of  discussion ; — who  forbid  public  meetings ; — 
who  slight  the  petitions  of  the  people  ; — who  cheat,  insult,  and  mock 
the  people  : — in  short,  the  men  who  will  neither  use  the  power  of 
government  for  the  people,  nor  relinquish  that  power,  and  permit  the 
people  to  place  it  in  other  hands. 

People  never  rebel  without  just  cause.  They  never  rebel  without 
great  cause.  They  often  remain  peaceful  when  they  would  be  justi- 
fied in  rising  against  the  tyrants,  and  they  never  rise  in  rebellion  till 
they  have  suftered  both  long  and  grievously  from  their  rulers.  The 
people  are  always,  both  backward  to  rise  in  rebellion,  and  too  forward 
to  throw  down  their  arms.  The  people  are  always  too  ready  to 
believe  the  promises  of  their  rulers  ; — too  slow  to  suspect  their 
motives.  The  people  of  England  and  Ireland  especially,  are  prone  to 
err  on  the  side  of  confidenee  in  their  tyrants.  And  wickedly  do  the 
tyrants  take  advantage  of  this  amiable  vreakness  of  the  people. 

Reformers  who  believe  that  it  may  one  day  be  their  duty  to  resort 
to  violence,  and  who  intend,  when  they  are  driven  to  what  they  con- 
sider extremities,  to  rise  against  their  tyrants,  ought  never  to  avow 
their  intentions  beforehand.  In  avowing  their  intentions,  they  place  the 
tyrants  on  their  guard.  In  avowing  their  intentions,  they  awaken  the 
fears  and  misgivings  of  many  of  their  friends,  who,  if  left  to  brood 
over  their  wrongs  till  the  day  of  insun'ection,  would  rise  with  them, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  all  their  might  and  daring. 

By  talking  about  insurrection  beforehand.  Reformers  give  birth  to 
all  kinds  of  impracticable  schemes  and  plans, — cause  infinite  divisions 
among  the  reforming  forces,  and  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  secure 
united  and  vigorous  action  when  the  day  of  insurrection  comes. 

The  Democrat  who  contemplates  a  resort  to  violence, — the  Demo- 
crat who  believes  it  right  to  resort  to  violence,  and  who  fully  intends, 
when  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  violence  arrives,  to  resort  to  it, 
should  form  his  own  plans  ; — should  perfect  his  own  schemes.  He 
should  unite  the  forces  of  the  reforming  party,  not  by  any  formal  or 
military  arrangement ;  but  by  strong  feeling.  His  purposes  and 
plans  should  be  entrusted  to  few  or  none.  When  the  day  for  striking 
the  blow  has  come,  he  should  then  employ  liis  machinery  for  giving 
intelligence  to  his  friends  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  without 
a  day's,  without  an  hour's  notice,  commence  his  attack. 


The  commencement  of  operations  should  be  the  only  declaration 
or  public  revelation  of  his  intentions.  The  commencement  of  opera- 
tions should  be  the  only  means  by  which  he  at  all  makes  known  his 
purposes  to  the  tyrants. 

And  he  should  commence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  victory. 
In  no  case  should  he  strike  a  doubtful  blow.  If  he  strike  a  doubtful 
blow,  he  is  lost.  And  he  is  inexcusable  if  he  strike  a  doubtful  blow. 
He  has  the  selection  of  his  own  time  ;  the  selection  of  his  own  oppor- 
tunity ;  the  selection  of  his  own  ground,  the  selection  of  his  own  op- 
ponents, and  if  he  does  not  so  arrange  matters  as  to  make  his  first 
attempt  a  victory,  he  is  inexcusable. 

His  first  victory  should  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  second. 
His  movements  should  be  quick  as  lightning.  Every  blow  he  strikes 
should  be  decisive.  He  should  show,  he  should  harbour,  no  doubt,  no 
fear,  no  hesitation,  for  a  single  moment.  Courage  is  strength.  The 
tidings  of  victory  are  the  seeds  of  further  victories.  The  news  of 
victory  runs  as  quick,  and  works  as  mightily,  as  the  electric  power. 
When  the  reformer  triumphs,  every  heart  becomes  a  telegraph,  and 
every  tongue  a  trumpet.  The  spirit  of  the  victory  fills  the  land. 
\  triumph  here,  secures  a  triumph  there,  and  a  triumph  every- 
where. 

And  in  no  case  should  the  conquering  Democrat  desist  until  liis  tri- 
umph is  complete.  He  should  never  parley.  He  should  never  delay. 
He  should  insist  on  instant,  unconditional  surrender.  If  he  has  got 
his  enemies  in  his  power,  he  should  disarm  them  utterly  at  once,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  appear  against  the  people  again. 

None  but  the  bravest  spirits, — none  but  the  boldest  and  greatest 
spirits,  are  fit  for  the  terrible  work  of  insurrection.  The  tyrants  laugh 
when  the  patriots  hesitate  :  they  triumph  when  the  patriots  parley. 

We  cannot  recommend  insurrection,  nor  can  we  recommend  pre- 
pai'ation  for  insurrection.  Our  opinion  is,  that  all  reforms  may  be 
effected  without  insurrection  ;  and  effected,  though  not  so  quickly, 
yet,  in  many  respects,  to  greater  advantage,  by  peaceful  measures. 
But  we  make  no  pretensions  to  infallibility.  We  may  be  wrong  ;  and 
those  who  difter  from  us  may  be  right.  We  only  say  that  a  resort  to 
violence  on  the  part  of  a  people  is  a  terrible  thing, — that  the  men 
who  encourage  a  resort  to  violence,  take  upon  themselves  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility, — that  men  who  really  believe  themselves  bound  to 
resort  to  violence  for  the  annihilation  of  oppression,  should  both 
count  the  cost  before  they  form  their  purposes,  and  proceed  with 
vigour  and  despatch,  with  quickness  and  with  energy,  with  daring 
and  determination,  if  they  would  \wn  the  day. 

Men  who  write  and  talk  much  about  resort  to  violence,  seldom  or 
never  succeed  in  insurrections.  They  spend  their  strength  in  talk, 
and  waste  their  energies  in  threats.  They  enfeeble  their  souls  by 
premature  excitement.  They  unfit  themselves  for  war,  by  prema* 
turely  spending  their  spiritual  energies. 

It  is  most  foolish  for  Democrats  to  write  and  talk  about  rebellion. 
Whether  it  be  foolish  for  them  to  rebel  or  not,  it  is  foolish  for  them 
to  threaten  to  rebel.  The  patriots  that  would  rebel  successfully, 
must  rebel,  and  not  exhaust  themselves  in  talking  of  rebellion. 


A  WINTER-NIGHT'S  PHANTASMAGORIA. 


Said  I  to  my  Fancy,  '  Go,  wandering  sprite. 
And  sail  on  the  winds  of  this  chill  winter  night ; 
The  earth  is  before  thee,  thy  pinions  are  free, 
And  wild  as  thou  art,  there  is  earnest  in  Thee  !^ 
Go  forth  !  and  returning  with  Truth  for  thy  guide 
Recount  me  the  ills  thou  hast  seen  on  thy  ride  ; 
The  pain,  the  misfortune,  the  sorrow,  the  wrong, 
The  woes  of  the  weak,  and  the  guilt  of  the  strong  ; 
That  Hope  may  take  courage  through  all  that's  endured, 
And  whisper  to  Reason  how  much  may  be  cured.' 
And  Fancy  untrammell'd  went  forth  on  her  way 
To  an  army  encamped,  and  awaiting  the  day  : — 
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The  soldier  was  dreaming  of  home's  distant  shore, 
And  the  Friends  that,  alas !  he  might  visit  no  more  ; 
Of  the  little  ones  lisping  that  came  to  his  call, 
And  the  wife  of  his  bosom-^-oh,  dearer  than  all  ! 
But  short  was  his  sleep  :  ere  the  mom's  latest  star 
AVas  dimmed  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  afar, 
He  heard  the  alarum  beat  loud  on  the  drum. 
And  a  low  sudden  cry  that  the  foeman  had  come. 

They  armed  at  the  summons,  each  man  at  his  post ; 
The  watchword  of  battle  flew  fast  through  the  host  ; 
The  trumpets  loud  sounded  ;  the  war-horses  neighed 
As  the  squadrons  came  rushing  with  banners  displayed  ; 
And,  long  ere  the  noon,  on  that  moist  battle  plain, 
The  green  sod  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ; 
And  the  glory,  that  dazzled  all  eyes  like  the  sun, 
Was  bought  by  the  many,  and  given  to  one  ; 
And  Fancy  was  pained  for  those  multitudes  blind, 
And  wept  for  the  folly  and  sin  of  mankind  : — 
But  Reasou  exclaimed,  '  Be  of  cheer,  stricken  soul, 
Though  strife  be  the  race,  and  dominion  the  goal, 
Xot  ever  shall  nations  be  victims  of  war, 
Not  ever  shall  men  be  the  fools  that  they  are.' 

Next,  borne  on  the  winds  that  were  drifting  the  snow, 
Went  Fancy  careering,  and  dreaming  of  woe  ; 
And  she  came  to  a  mansion,  scant-window'd,  high-wall'd, 
Where  a  thin-visaged  cold-hearted  Law  sat  install'd— 
The  Palace  of  Paupery,  naked  and  bare. 
And  she  saw  a  poor  vagrant  unhoused  in  the  air  ; 
He  was  sickly  and  feeble,  and  famished,  and  old, 
And  his  thin  tattered  garments  flapped  loose  in  the  cold, 
And,  timidly  knocking,  he  asked  with  a  sigh 
For  a  pallet  of  straw  to  lie  down  on  and  die  :^ 
'  We  are  full,'  said  a  voice  ;  'we  have  room  for  no  more  I 
Thou  'rt  not  of  our  parish  ;  begone  from  the  door  ! ' 
And  the  pauper,  scarce  able  to  crawl  from  the  gate, 
Lay  down  with  a  groan  and  prepared  for  his  fate. 
But  close  within  sight  was  a  lordly  abode — 
Its  windows,  lit  up,  cast  a  gleam  o'er  the  road  ; 
He  heard  the  loud  laughter,  the  shouts,  and  the  din, 
As  the  wine-cups  were  drained  and  replenished  within, 
The  bacchanal  chants  that  the  revellers  sung. 
The  soft  sadder  lays  of  the  loving  and  youngf, 
And,  high  over  all,  the  inspiriting  strain 
That  called  up  the  dancers  again  and  again  ; 
And  Fancy  beheld  his  vain  eftbrts  to  rise 
As  he  turned  to  the  mansion  his  pitiful  eyes, 
And  heard  his  last  moan,  as  despairing  of  aid 
He  gathered  his  tatters  around  him  and  prayed — 
His  last  feeble  sigh  as  he  died  by  the  door. 
In  sight  of  the  aid  that  he  could  not  implore  ; 
And  she  wept  for  the  cruelty  wrought  upon  plan, 
And  the  heart-petrifaction  of  overfed  man  : — 
But  Hope,  still  undaunted,  exclaimed,  '  Be  of  cheer  : 
Xot  ever  shall  Wealth  make  humanity  sear  ; 
Not  ever  shall  Famine  slay  under  the  sun, 
Where  all  might  have  plenty  if  justice  were  done  ; 
Nor  Law  give  the  pauper,  defrauding  its  trust, 
A  coffin  of  planks  with  more  joy  than  a  crust.' 

Again  Fancy  travelled  away  on  the  blast, 
Till  she  came  to  a  city  imperial  and  vast, 
AVith  its  domes  and  its  temples  and  spires  rising  high, 
Dim  seen  through  the  darkness  that  shrouded  the  sky. 
The  starlight  looked  down  on  its  myriad  abodes. 
And  the  long  line  of  lamps  glittered  far  on  the  roads 


Like  the  crown  of  the  city  embossed  and  impearled. 
As  she  sat  on  her  throne  to  give  laws  to  the  world  : 
And  there,  at  a  comer  that  swarmed  with  a  crowd 
Of  squalor  and  raggedness  shouting  aloud, 
She  entered  a  tenement  flaring  with  light. 
And  saw  a  degraded  disheartening  sight ; 
The  young  and  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  well. 
The  child  and  the  mother,  with  antic  and  yell 
And  laughter  most  horrid,  and  screeching,  and  din, 
Destroying  their  souls  and  their  bodies  with  gin ; 
Imbibing  the  frenzy,  in  draught  after  draught, 
And  loving  it  better  the  more  that  they  quaff'd  ; 
And  one,  a  young  creature,  still  fair  as  a  dream, 
Eushed  out  through  the  dark  to  a  bridge  o'er  a  stream — 
Her  eye  bright  with  madness,  her  cheek  pale  with  woe^ 
And  paced  by  the  parapet  sadly  and  slow  ; 
Then  stopped  to  look  down  on  the  dark-flowing  tide 
Where  others  before  her  heart-broken  had  died. 
And  wrung  her  hands  wildly,  and  muttered  the  name 
Of  one  who  had  robbed  her  of  virtue  and  fame  ; — 
And  sprung  with  a  shriek  to  the  coping  of  stone, 
And  plunged  in  the  waters,  unheeded,  unknown — 
One  splash  in  the  wave,  and  the  struggle  was  o'er  ; 
And  Fancy,  lamenting,  remained  to  deplore. 

Mom  rose  o'er  the  city  ;  the  domes  and  the  spires 
Were  bright  in  the  sunshine  ;  the  smoke  of  the  fires 
Curled  upwards,  dispersing  in  wreathlets  of  grey  ; 
Sound  followed  on  sound  ;  and  the  tumult  of  day 
Swelled  louder  and  louder  ;  a  trampling  of  feet 
And  a  rumbling  of  chariots  and  cars  in  the  street, 
A  clanking  of  hammers,  a  ringing  of  bells. 
And  a  low  stifled  sound  like  the  sea  when  it  swells. 
And  thousands  of  noises — all,  mingling  like  one. 
Proclaimed  that  the  million  were  up  with  the  sun. 
And  Fancy  was  off  again,  pressing  along 
Through  thoroughfares  dense  with  a  gathering  throng — 
So  dense  it  appeared,  as  some  festival-day 
Had  called  forth  the  people  to  loiter  and  play  ; 
And  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  she  saw 
That  a  man  was  about  to  be  slain  by  the  Law. 
The  huge  gloomy  prison  stood  frowning  and  high  ; 
The  gallows  was  ready  ;  the  hangman  was  by  ; 
The  victim  was  praying ;  the  crowd,  far  and  near. 
Thronged  window  and  balcony  eager  to  hear. 
And  a  sea  of  grim  faces  were  surging  below, 
Ever  roaring  or  jesting,  or  swayed  to  and  fro 
Like  the  boughs  of  a  forest  when  tempests  are  strong, 
And  hissing  impatient  that  time  was  so  long 
Ere  the  noose  was  prepared  and  the  hanging  began, 
And  Law  was  revenged  by  destroying  a  man. 
And  Fancy,  heart-sick,  turned  away  from  the  sight, 
And  weary  of  roaming,  reposed  from  her  flight : — 
But  Hope,  ever-cheerful,  exclaimed  yet  again, 
'  The  world  shall  grow  better — thy  flight  is  not  \ain  ; 
Intemperance  shall  not  thus  for  ever  destroy 
The  souls  of  the  many — look  up,  there  is  Joy  : — 
And  Law,  with  his  years,  growing  kindly  and  mild, 
Shall  act  unto  all  as  a  sire  to  his  child  , 
And,  banishing  Vengeance  for  aye  from  his  code, 
Shall  lead  his  poor  wanderers  back  to  the  road  ; 
And,  wiser  than  ever,  shall  make  it  a  rule 
To  suft'er  no  hangman  to  teach  in  his  school  ; 
Be  cheered  then,  oh  Fancy,  and  soon  thou  shall  see 
If  Hope  was  a  prophet  in  preaching  to  thee.' 

Charles  Mackay. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  JOURNALS. 

THE  FARMERS  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

'  Neither  Earl  Ducie  nor  the  Duke  of  Bedforil  can  convince  us  that  large 
farmers  can  bear  up  against  existing  prices.  We  have  honestly  told  the  ten- 
antry from  the  first,  that  the  averages  would  be  yet  lower  than  they  are,  and 
keep  lower — and  every  market  return  only  proves  the  precision  of  the  pro- 
phecy. We  look  to  see  wheat  at  36s.  a  quarter,  and  remain  at  that  average. 
Until  that  price  is  reached  we  shall  never  see  the  puhlic  emancipated  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  millers.  AVe  hope  that  inundations  of  foreign  cattle  will  in- 
crease the  competition  among  butchers.  We  have  now  before  ub  an  account 
of  sales  of  TOlbs.  of  excellent  beef  at  Newgate  Market,  at  2f  d.  per  lb.,  and  yet 
an  inferior  article  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  shops  under  8d.  per  lb.  The  farmer 
and  consumer  are  both  sacrificed  by  the  mere  distributor,  whose  monoply  is 
maintained  by  the  prices  of  flour  .and  cattle  being  still  too  high  to  enable  small 
capitalists  to  enter  the  field.  When  the  number  of  bakers  and  butchers  is 
greatly  increased,  by  low  prices  enabling  little  tradei-s  to  enter  the  market, 
there  will  be  a  competition  among  them  for  customers  and  for  goods,  which 
will  bring  retail  prices  to  their  proper  level.  Meanwhile  we  congratulate  the 
farmers  on  having  at  last  come  to  their  .senses.  Landlords  can  no  longer  hum- 
bug them.  They  .see  that  Protection  is  gone.  They  ask  no  longer  for  higher 
prices,  but  for  lower  taxes — they  demand  lower  rents  to  meet  lower  averages — 
they  call  out  for  less  tithes  and  church  rates — they  find  out  th.at  Bishops  are 
luxuries,  and  Rectors  lazy,  and  that  landlords  and  Deans  who  do  nothing,  carry 
oflfthe  just  rewards  of  tenants  and  Curates  who  do  all.  They  will  live  no 
longer  in  a  fool's  paradise,  but  are  resolved  to  take  hold  of  the  hard  and  rugged 
truth  of  their  desperate  condition,  and  to  insist  upon  the  application  of  an 
efficient  remedy.  They  have  yet  much  to  suffer  and  much  to  learn — but  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  they  are  becoming  such  apt  scholars  and  devout  apostles  of  the 
creed  of  the  Dispatch.  If  we  were  merely  to  reg.ard  the  abstract  figures  and 
statistical  returns  of  economical '  feelosophers,'  we  should  certainly  think  with 
them  that  we  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  Were  the  accimiuhation  of 
wealth  the  only  condition  of  the  happiness  or  greatness  of  a  nation,  we  might 
have  abundant  reason  for  self  congratulation.  As  a  whole,  we  .are,  unques- 
tionably, a  very  rich  and  progressive  people.  In  l.'iVO,  we  numbered  4,038, 
879  ;  or,  with  Ireland,  about  6,000,000.  In  1848,  our  numbers  had  reached 
80,000,000.  In  1801,  we  imported  32,000  head  of  cattle  from  Ireland;  in 
1S47,  193,000.  Our  imports  of  foreign  butter  have  doubled  in  fifteen  years. 
In  1801,  our  imports  of  tea  were  23,500,000  lbs. ;  in  1847,  47,000,000— sugar, 
in  the  same  time,  has  increased  from  310,000,000  to  560,000,000 ;  coffee,  from 
750,000  to  36,750,000  ;  tobacco,  from  17,000,000  to  27,000,000  ;  taUow,  from 
123,000,000  in  1831,  to  179,000,000  in  1846.  In  1821,  9,750,000  gallons  of 
spirits  paid  duty;  in  1846,  24,000,000.  In  1801,  19,750,000  bushels  of  Imrley 
were  malted;  in  1846,  42,000,000.  The  soap  taxed  in  1801,  was  55,500,000  lbs.; 
in  1846, 186,000,000  lbs.  In  1831,  1,000,000,000  bricks  were  made ;  in  1846, 
2,000,000,000.  We  imported  56,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  in  1801 ;  and  480,000 
000  lbs.  in  1846.  Even  since  1831,  wool  imports  have  advanced  from  10,000, 
000  lbs.  to  63,000,000  lbs.  silk,  from  2,250,000  lbs.  to  5,750,000  lbs. ;  flax, 
from  55,000,000  to  128,000,000  lbs. ;  hemp,  from  56,500,000  lbs.  to  99,000,000 
lbs.;  hides,  from  26,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Our  exports  of  manufactures 
amounted,  in  1801,  to  £39,750,000  ;  in  1846,  £57,750,000  ;  and  the  official 
value  which  indicates  the  quantities,  from  £24,500,000  to  £132,250,000.  Our 
imports  were  £25,500,000  in  1811 ;  and  £76,000,000,  or  trebled,  in  1846.  In 
twenty-five  years  we  have  increased  our  ships  from  25,036  to  32,499 ;  their  ton- 
nage, from  2,560,203  to  3,817,112 ;  their  crews,  from  169,179  to  229,276.    In 

1814,  we  had  only  one  steam  vessel,  and  in  1846,  963.  In  twelve  years  our  coast- 
ing trade  has  increased  4,000,000  tons.  The  value  of  property  insured  against 
fire  increased  £156,000,000  in  ten  years.  In  1831,  there  were  429,503  depos- 
itors, of  £13,719,495,  in  the  Savings  Banks ;  and  in  1846, 1,108,546  depositors 
of  £33,694,642.  The  annual  value  assessed  to  the  Property  Tax,  in  1815,  was 
£52,000,000  ;  and  in  1842,  it  was  £82,250,000,  and  the  profits  of  trade,  which,  in 

1815,  were  £35,000,000,  were,  in  1844,  £60,000,000.  The  property  which  paid 
Legacy  Duty,  between  1797  and  1831,  was  £742,000,000  ;  by  1841,  it  had  in- 
creased to  £1,163,000,000,  or  by  £421,000,000  in  ten  years  1  In  1830,  we  had 
thirty  miles  of  railway— in  1848,  4,400,  at  a  cost  of  £170,000,000.  In  1839, 
68,000,000  letters  passed  through  the  posfroffice,  and  in  1848,  338,000,000.  In 
1847,  Ireland  produced  2,926,733  quarters  of  wheat,  11,521,606  of  oats,  1,379, 
029  of  barley,  274,016  of  here,  63,094  of  rye,  84,456  of  beans,  2,046,195  tons  of 
potatoes,  5,760,616  tons  of  turnips,  2,190,317  tons  of  hay,  349,872  cwts.  of 
flax,  and  976,333  tons  of  other  crops;  she  .also  fed  557,917  horses,  126,355 
asses,  2,591,416  cattle,  2,186,177  sheep,  622,459  pigs,  164,043  goats,  and  5,691, 
055  poultry.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  for  a  moment  this  astounding 
array  of  figures  without  being  inspired  with  respect  and  admiration  for  the  pro- 
digious enterprise  and  industry  of  a  people  capable  of  producing  such  stu- 
pendous results.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that,  although  the 
brain  of  the  capitalist,  the  merchant,  the  engineer,  and  the  mechanician,  have 
devised  and  merely  imagined  the  way  in  which  all  these  glorious  achievements 
have  been  efiected,  it  is  the  horny  hands  and  the  nimble  fingers  of  labour  and 
skilled  industry  which  have  clone  all  that  the  brain  had  merely  devised.  The 
naval  architect  planned  the  .ships,  but  it  was  the  shipwrights  who  built  them. 


The  engineer  surveyed  the  lines,  but  the  navigators  cut  the  railway,  and  bored 
the  tunnel,  and  raised  the  embankments.  The  merchant  chartered  the  ships, 
but  it  w.a3  the  crews  who  navigated  them.  The  capitalist  spent  the  money, 
but  it  was  the  masons  who  built  the  mills,  the  machine  makers  who  filled  them 
with  machinery,  the  weaver  who  made  the  cloth  and  worked  up  the  raw 
material.  In  fine,  it  was  the  Irish  absentee  landlords  who  drew  the  rents,  but 
the  cottiers  who  raised  the  crops,  and  bred  and  fed  the  live  stock.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  a  very  impertinent,  a  ridiculously  awkward — perhaps  a  somewhat 
Radical  or  Chartist,  or  revolutionary  question — which  presents  itself  in  wan- 
dering through  the  mazes  of  these  statistics,  in  which  nothing  under  millions 
upon  millions  present  themselves  :  but  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  help  putting 
it.  Who  is  the  better  for  all  this  show  of  wealth  1  Who  gets  it  t  Where  does 
it  all  go  to?  Like  Jonathan  Wyld's  game  of  cards,  although  every  body  sits 
down  with  money  in  his  pocket,' yet  all  declare  they  have  been  losers  when  the 
rubber  is  finished.  The  Bankruptcy  Committee  prove  £50,000,000  of  bad 
debts  to  be  made  every  year.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  give  us  a  list  of 
3,651,000  paupers,  besides  millions  more  of  eleemosynary  vagrants.  The  rates 
of  the  United  Kingdom  reach  £8,000,000  annually,  besides  a  Bate-in- Aid  into 
the  bargain,  and  £8,000,000  spent  on  rations  to  3,000,000  of  starving  Irish  in 
.about  as  many  months.  The  amount  of  crime,  always  the  sure  sign  of  poverty, 
is  absolutely  hideous.  While  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  in  a 
population  of  34,000,000,  in  France,  in  1842,  amounted  to  6,953  ;  they  num- 
bered, in  the  same  year,  in  a  population  of  17,000,000  of  Englishmen,  to  31, 
309,  or  nine  times  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  population :  or,  in  other 
words,  did  crime  exist  in  France,  in  the  same  degree  as  itprevaUs  in  England, 
the  commitments  in  the  former  country  should  reach  62,000,  in  place  of  6,953. 
In  Ireland  it  is  twice  as  great  as  in  England,  or  eighteen  times  as  heavy  as  it 
is  in  France ;  and  Sherifi"  Alison  assures  us,  that  '  in  Lanarkshire  population 
doubles  in  thirty  years  :  crime  in  five  and-a-half  years ;'  or  nearly  six  times  as 
fast  as  the  population ;  while  its  progress  in  Scotland  is  even  more  alarming. 
Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
This  is  no  flight  of  poetry,  but  the  .sobere.st  fact.  We  are  richer,  but  also 
poorer — more  luxurious  and  more  squalid — more  civilized,  but  more  bar- 
barous. Our  progress  in  beggary  is  greater  than  our  adv.ance  in  wealth — our 
increase  in  crime  is  greater  than  either — and  our  progress  in  commercial  dis- 
honesty is  more  rapid  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  obvious  that  our  theory  of  distri- 
bution is  radically  unsound,  and  if  neither  reason,  justice,  nor  humanity,  will 
induce  us  to  amend  it,  the  force  Oi  circumstances  will  compel  a  change.  Here 
is  the  week's  account  ot  a  hard-working,  honest,  and  efficient  farm  labourer  of 
the  county  of  Oxford.  He  has  to  walk  34  miles  before  6  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing to  his  work,  and  3.^  miles  back  again,  when  he  is  ready  to  drop  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  day — seven  miles  a  day.  This  is  the  result  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement  which  induces  landowners  to  pull  down  all  the  cottages  on  their 
estates,  .and  draw  their  labourers  from  the  neighbouring  parish  that  they  may 
not  gain  a  settlement  in  their  own.  He  has  a  wife  and  five  children — seven 
human  beings  in  all,  and  his  wages  are  9s,  a-week  in  summer,  and  7s.  6d.  in 
winter,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  latter  season  he  is  without  employ- 
ment, owing  to  the  new-fangled,  pernicious  system  of  hiring  men  by  the  week 
in  place  of  by  the  year.  From  his  own  lips  we  take  down  the  following  account 
of  the  disposal  of  his  wages  : — 

Rent    1  3     Candle 0  OJ 

6  gallons  Bread 5  6    Cotton 0  04 

1  lb.  Bacon 0  71  Thread 0  04 

Half-pound  Butter 0  5*  Worsted   0  o| 

1  lb.  Sugar 0  4    Quarter-pound  Cheese     0  l| 

1  oz.Tea G  3    Salt  0  0^ 

Soap    0  2  

Blue 0  0|  9    0 

Starch 0  04 

Such  is  the  welcome  home  of  the  poor  spindle-shanked,  pinch-nosed  wretch 
from  a  7  miles  walk  and  1 0  hours  hard  work  in  rain  and  snow,  in  summer 
and  winter.  We  were  afraid  to  ask  him  where  he  got  his  fuel.  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  is  a  munificent  encourager  of  the  home  trade — there  is  nothing  for 
clothing — only  an  odd  halfpenny  for  patching  and  darning.  Nothing  for 
shoes.  This  man  gets  no  beer,  loudly  as  the  farmers  clamour  about  the  bur- 
den of  the  Malt  Tax.  He  has  only  tasted  fresh  meat  once  in  three  years,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  neighbours  sending  his  wife  a  little  at  her  confinement.  He 
begs  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  gentry,  and  pays  for  shoes  out  of  a  little  extra 
money  earned  at  the  hay  and  corn  harvest,  by  longer  hours  and  task-work. 
Now  this  is  not  a  new  condition.  This  man  has  been  thus  treated  by  the  far- 
mers, along  with  hundreds  of  thousands  more,  when  three  years  ago  they  were 
getting  105s,  a-quarter  for  wheat.  They  were  as  shamefully  paid  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  Protection — m  1839,  when  the  averages  were  73s.  a  quarter 
for  the  year.  It  is  too  late  for  farmers  to  come  forward  now,  and  tell  us  that 
Free  Trade  is  starving  the  Labourers,  and  that  they  can  no  longer  employ  them. 
We  are  glad  that  they  cannot.  They  have  the  counties  in  their  hands  ;  and 
they  luave  hitherto  used  them  to  produce  the  double  misery  of  dear  bread  and 
low  wages.  We  have  got  rid  of  the  first  abominable  wrong.  We  must  be  worse 
before  we  can  be  better.  If  aU  the  labourers  in  the  country  were  paid  oft'it  would 
be  infinitely  better  than  to  perpetuate  such  a  state  of  overtaxed  misery  and 
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famine.  The  farmers  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  fierce  opponents  of 
the  allotment  system,  on  the  express  ground  that  it  made  the  labourers  too 
independent.  Their  oim  day  of  reckoning  haa  come,  and  we  beg  to  aak  them 
how  they  Uke  it  ?  The  case  wc  have  given  is  that  of  thousands  of  peasant 
families,  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  we  say  it  is  a  crying  scandal  to  the 
farming  body.  Being  at  or  near  the  worst,  we  hope  things  will  mend.  But 
not  by  patching  the  existing  system.  We  must  extend  small  farms  :  we  must 
have  fewer  labourers  for  Itire,  and  more  cultivating  their  own  holdings.  We 
want  a  large  county  constituency  of  freeholders,  of  5,  10,  and  20  acres.  This 
has  regenerated  France,  and  saved  Belgium,  and  raised  Prussia,  and  given 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  Switzerland.  The  division  of  the  Church  lands 
has  given  an  immense  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  are  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
England.'— fFeeHi/  Dispatch. 


EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA. 
12,  Abbey  Grove,  Cliapman  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  June  13, 1S49. 

Dear  Sik, — Having  been  for  some  time  a  subscriber  to  The  People,  I  perceive 
yon  have  announced  your  intention  to  visit  America  very  shorth'.  As  I  am  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  moral  and  political  views  advocated  in  your  periodical,  I 
shall  have  no  less  confidence  in  your  advice  on  the  subject  of  emigration.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  thus  addressing  you,  to  which  I  am 
induced  by  the  manly,  honest,  and  independent  tone  which  pervades  your 
writings.  It  is  my  intention,  ultimately,  to  emigrate  to  the 'far  west."  lam 
however  undecided  as  to  the  locality.  I  own,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  most  desirable  States.  As  you  are  on  the  eve  of  your  depar- 
ture, you  would  confer  on  me  a  great  obligation,  if,  from  your  personal  know- 
ledge you  would  favour  me  with  your  opioion  as  to  the  capabilities,  consisting 
of  climate,  produce,  cultivation,  kc,  of  either  of  the  above  States.  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  take  over  sufficient  capital,  not  only  to  stock  my  own  farm,  but 
also  those  of  several  others,  for  which  purpose  I  have  now  very  many  applica- 
tions from  parties  wishful  to  become  my  sub-tenants.  My  object,  therefore,  in 
writing  to  you  is  respectfiilly  to  request,  first,  to  which  State  you  would  re- 
commend emigrants  in  my  position  to  settle :  and  secondly,  to  what  purpose 
conld  I  most  advantageously  employ  any  surplus  capital  I  might  have  to  dis- 
pose off.  I  may  state,  that  I  am  a  teetotaler  of  twenty-five  years  standing,  and 
that  my  age  is  sixty  years.  My  family  consists  of  seven  persons,  namely,  my 
son,  aged  34,  three  grandsons,  and  two  female  members.  I  have  sufficient 
means  to  end  my  days  in  this  country,  but  being  alike  sick  of  dishonest  legis- 
lation and  gross  immorality,  I  am  wishful  that  myself  and  family  should  enjoy 
the  advantages  ofa&ee  Kepublic. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  you  will  have  a  safe  and  prosperous  journey,  and 
apologizing  for  thus  encroaching  on  your  valuable  time  and  attention, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  William  Howarth. 


Dear  Sis, — I  will  obtain  for  you,  and  give  to  you  through  The  People,  the 
best  and  fullest  information  on  the  subject  you  mention  in  my  power.  If  I 
meet  with  things  to  my  mind,  I  shall  take  my  famOy  to  America  next  year,  if 
all  be  well.  I  shall  employ  what  capital  I  can  command  in  purchasing  and 
stocking  farms.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  town,  or  at  least  to 
people  tolerably  a  considerable  district  of  countrj-. 

But  /  lean  to  Ohio,  or  the  southern  borders.  If,  however,  I  should  find 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  or  Iowa  preferable,  I  shall  decide  accordingly.  We  must 
have  a  district  with  coal,  stone,  clay,  and  iron,  if  possible.  We  must  also  have 
wood  and  water,  hiUs  and  dales.  I  wiU  myself  have  a  healthful  and  pleasant 
situation  or  none.  I  fancy  there  are  places  uniting  all  these  advantages,  if  we 
can  only  find  them.  If  we  can  find  such  a  situation,  purchase  four  or  five 
thousand  acres  of  good  land,  erect  a  few  good  houses,  stock  a  few  farms,  and 
establish  a  trade  with  more  peopled  districts,  we  may  do  incalculable  good. 
We  may  easily  obtain  purchasers  or  tenants  for  portions  of  our  land.  We  may 
as  easily  draw  to  us  wheelwrights,  joiners,  builders,  smiths,  farmers,  labourers, 
and  the  like.  We  may  also  establish  a  trade  with  England,  obtaining  from 
England  whatever  can  be  got  cheaper  and  better  there  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  sending  to  England  whatever  may  be  called  for  there. 

I  intend  myself,  to  supply  land  to  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  purchase  or 
to  take  portions,  in  any  quantities,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  I  shall  sell 
land  either  on  credit  or  for  cash.  Those  who  buy  on  credit  can  give  security ; 
those  who  rent  portions  can  be  encouraged  to  make  the  farms  their  own. 
Goods  can  be  supplied  from  the  store  to  all,  either  on  credit,  for  cash,  or  in 
exchange  for  other  goods  ;  only  care  must  be  taken  both  to  do  justice  to  pur- 
chasers, and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  funds  by  a  system  of  credit  that  is  not 
recommended  by  wisdom. 

My  opinion  is,  that  by  a  few  individuals  with  capital  settling  near  to  each 
other,  the  advantages  of  co-operation  may  be  secured  without  any  of  those 
perilous  arrangements  which  cause  jealousies,  quarrels,  and  ruptures,  by  limit- 
ing the  liberty  of  individuals. 

I  like  to  be  perfectly  free  myself,  and  I  should  like  all  others  to  be  free  as  well. 

There  ought  to  be  a  house  on  the  estate  where  emigrant«  can  be  comfortably 
and  cheaply  accommodated  for  a  while,  till  they  »r«  able  to  build  honsei  for 
themselves,  or  obtain  situations  to  their  mindj. 


If  individuals  should  not  like  their  lots  of  land  when  they  have  bought 
them,  they  will  of  course  be  perfectly  free  to  sell  them,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
them,  and  help  themselves  in  whatever  way  they  are  able. 

If  workmen  do  not  like  their  situations,  they  will  be  equally  at  liberty  to 
help  themselves. 

There  will  always  be  plenty  of  persons  arriving,  I  imagine,  glad  to  have 
work  supplied  to  them  on  reasonable  terms  on  their  arrival.  The  thing  most 
wanted  by  intending  emigrants,  is  a  place  to  wliich  they  can  direct  their 
course,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  work  and  the  means 
of  comfortable  subsistence,  till  they  are  able  to  look  well  around  them,  and  fix 
upon  plots  of  land,  or  obtain  such  situations  as  they  would  wish.  If  intending 
emigrants  could  have  a  place  in  their  eye,  where  they  would  be  sure  of  getting 
work,  iinding  lodgings,  meeting  with  friends,  and  obtaining  opportunities  of 
looking  leisurely  around  them,  and  of  purchasing  land,  or  getting  situations, 
it  would  relieve  them  of  a  world  of  care  and  anxiety,  and  save  them  from  end- 
less disappointments  and  difliculties.  And  this  is  what  I  wish  to  secure  for 
them.  I  wish,  first,  to  get  them  safely  and  comfortably  across  the  water,  and 
to  their  place  of  destination  in  the  States.  I  wish,  next,  to  have  a  home  and 
work,  and  plenty  for  them  on  their  arrival.  I  want,  lastly,  to  have  the  means 
of  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  land,  or  helping  themselves  in 
what  other  ways  they  prefer.  I  think  1  can  do  this,  if  all  be  well,  by  my  own 
unhelped  endeavours.  If  two  or  t'lree  or  more  individuals  with  capital  should 
unite  in  the  work,  we  might,  without  the  formalities  of  a  regular  association  or 
organization,  accomplish  the  work  more  easily  and  effectually,  and  on  a  larger 
scale. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  others  besides  myself  and  a  number  of  my 
immediate  friends,  who  are  contemplating  the  same  desirable  object  as  my- 
self. I  hope  we  shall  be  spared  to  make  our  experiment,  and  be  blessed  with 
success  as  well. 

I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  am  leaving  for  Liverpool  on  Monday,  and  I  have  much 
yet  to  do.     Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again  hereafter, 

I  am  yours,  very  respectfully,  Joseph  Barker. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  PEOPLE." 
Friend, — I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  a  word  with 
your  readers  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Lees'  Truth  Seeker.  I  understand  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  a  few  more  subscribers.  I  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstance.  A  ver\'  little  exertion,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  in  some  measure  capable  of  appreciating  its  value,  would  no  doubt 
prevent  such  a  misfortune.  It  is  too  far  before  its  age  to  gain  a  large  circula- 
tion. It  is  a  tnith-seeX'ei — a  pioneer — others  will  hereafter  live  and  grow 
rich  on  the  fruits  of  its  labours,  but  surely  there  are  a  sufficient  number  now 
among  your  readers,  whose  sympathy  with  the  martyr  spirit  that  pervades  its 
pages,  wiU  impel  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  sustain  it.  The  '  brave  world  ' 
will  erect  a  monument  to  its  editor  after  he  is  dead,  and  garnish  his  sepulchre. 
The  faithfid  feic — and  to  them  I  especially  address  myself — wiU  not  postpone 
the  exercise  of  their  justice  to  so  late  a  period.  There  is  rubbish  and  roguery 
enough  teeming  from  the  press,  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  support  a  publica- 
tion, the  great  hindrance  to  whose  pecuniary  success  is  its  truth  and  purity. 

Not  wishing  '  The  People '  less  success,  but '  The  Truth  Seeker '  a  little 
more,  I  remain  yours  for  the  true  and  right. 

George  Sbkter,  Jux. 
Middlesbro',  July  19, 1849. 


BRADFORD  CO-OPERATIVE  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED,    JUNE,    1849. 

Entrance  money,  one  dollar.  Subscription,  one  shilling  per  week.  TRSAStJUBR, 
Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Wortley,  sear  Leeds.  Bankers,  East  Morley  and 
Bradford  Savings'  Bank. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  secure  the  emigration  of  all  the  members  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  think  by  co-operating  together  for  a  certain  period — say 
five  years — a  sufficiency  of  land  and  stock  will  be  had,  to  enable  each 
individual  member  to  commence  farming  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Barker 
has  left  England,  to  select  a  good  tract  of  land  in  a  healthy  district,  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  \ritliiu  an  e.tsy  distance  from  a  town.  As  soon  as  we 
receive  information  of  Mr.  Barker  having  made  choice  of  a  suitable  place,  a 
number  of  persons  will  be  sent  out  to  bmld  log  huts,  and  bring  a  part  of  the 
land  into  cultivation,  so  that  the  members  may  have  a  place  prepared  for 
them.  On  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  all  being  willing  to  unite  their 
whole  labour  and  skill  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  more  suitable  dwellings, 
bringing  more  land  into  cultivation,  kc,  kc,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, until  enough  has  been  acquired  for  all.  The  whole  tract,  with  the  build- 
ings and  so  forth,  will  be  divided  according  to  the  terms  and  in  the  manner 
agreed  upon  by  the  company.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member,  his  family 
will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  share,  and  in  case  of  sickness  he  will 
sustain  no  loss:  so  that  each  member  will  for  himself  and  his  family  be 
guaianteed  support  by  the  Society  during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership, 
and  a  proportionate  share  of  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  at  its  termination. 
The  terms  of  admission  into  the  Society  are  alike  for  one  and  all,  but  the 
agreement  for  the  distribution  of  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
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aiiglit  vary  according  to  tlic  age  aud  ability  of  the  parties,  the  number  of  their 
families,  and  other  oircumstanccs.  Au  ciiuitable  rule  will  bo  provided  for  the 
case  of  persons  desiring  to  retire  before  the  five  years  expire,  or  whom  the 
Society  might  desire  to  expel. 

It  is  probable  that  the  advantages  of  co-operation  being  thus  made  mani- 
fest, some  at  least  of  the  parties  at  the  end  of  the  live  years,  having  had 
abundant  opportunities  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other, 
would  form  a  regular  and  permanent  co-operative  community,  on  the  true 
basis  of  equality.  All  applications  by  letter,  to  be  addressed,  (post  paid)  to 
Francis  Greenwood,  School  Street,  Manchester  Road,  Bradford. 

Jonathan  Kogbbs,  Secreiarv. 


TO  EMIGRANTS. 


Sir, 


10,  St.  George's  Place,  Hyde  Pari  Corner,  May  3lst,  1849. 


Mr.  Roberts,  of  Button  Street,  Liverpool,  informs  me  that  he  has 
commenced  the  business  of  an  emigrant  agent,  and  suggests  that  I 
should  state  to  you  my  opinion  of  his  fitness  to  the  undertaking.  In 
compliance  with  his  wish,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  my  experience 
of  many  transactions,  in  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  engaged,  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  I  have  been  led  to  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Roberts'  probity,  discretion,  and  diligence,  as  a  man  of 
business,  and,  for  his  station  of  life,  a  man  of  respectable  property.  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  sober,  moral  habits,  and  one  who  will  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  an  emigrant  agent  with  conscientious  rectitude. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Lawrence  Heywohth 
Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Wortley,  near  Leeds. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  BARKER. 


'  Mr.  Ramsden's  house  is  nicely  situated.  It  is  not  more  than  two  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Lime  Street  Railway  Station.  It  is  besides  a  large  and  commo- 
dious house  ;  and  Mrs.  Ramsden  is  an  excellent  manager  ;  and  her  charges  are 
very  reasonable.  The  house  is  not  so  near  the  docks  ;  but  this  is  rather  an 
advantage  to  Intending  emigrants  than  otherwise.  They  are  out  of  the  way  of 
the  man-hunters.  And  they  may  any  time  get  a  cart  to  take  their  luggage, — 
the  luggage  of  half-a-dozen,  for  a  shilling.  I  engaged  a  cart  and  horse  myself, 
to  take  my  luggage,  for  one  shilling.' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


D.  S. — ^Five  of  Fowler's  Works  are  now  issued  ; — Amativeness, 
price  2d. ;  Love  and  Parentage,  3d,  ;  Matrimony,  3d.  ;  Improvement 
of  Mejnory  and  Intellect,  5d.  The  continuation  of  Fowler's  series  is 
postponed  for  the  present.  It  will  be  resumed  when  Mr.  Barker 
returns  from  America,  or  perhaps  before.  In  place  of  Fowler's,  we 
are  publishing  a  cheap  edition  of  an  American  Work  by  Theodore 
Parker,  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion,  in  penny  sheets.  It 
is  an  excellent  work.  It  treats  Religion  rationally, — shews  its  true 
relations  to  the  nature  of  man — makes  it  a  practical  thing — the  friend 
of  man,  working  in  aU  ways  for  his  benefit.  It  requires  a  little  trouble 
to  grasp  its  grand  ideas  sometimes,  but  it  will  reward  the  trouble. 

There  are  three  sheets  already  printed.  The  orders  however  are  not 
yet  sufficient  to  clear  the  expenses.  Before  going  forward  with  the 
work,  we  shall  wait  for  further  orders.  If  each  of  those  who  have 
taken  the  work  so  far  would  get  an  additional  subscriber,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  go  on  at  once,  and  complete  the  work  at  about  one  third  the 
cost  of  the  edition  before  published. 

To  W.  C. — No  5.  and  last  of  Dr.  hees's  Illustrated  History  of  Alcohol 
will  be  ready  in  August,  and  may  be  had  of  Dr.  Lees,  Leeds,  post  free. 
Parties  who  have  had  the  four  previous  numbers  had  better  complete 
their  sets  at  once. 

J.  K. — You  may  get  Mrs.  Walton's  Black  Plaster,  of  Mortimer 
Grimshaw,  Minwick  Street,  Warrington. 

If  any  parties  who  sent  Defence  Fund  Contributions,  have  not  re- 
ceived tlieir  proportion  of  Surplus  Defence  Fund  Tracts,  they  are  re- 
quested to  write  informing  us  of  tliis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
us  with  their  address,  and  directions  as  to  the  means  of  transit. 

Mr.  Barker  sailed  for  America,  in  the  Hartford,  on  Saturday,  June 
23rd.  We  expect  to  hear  from  him  early  in  August.  After  then,  we 
shall  have  regular  communications  from  him. 

To  J,  S. — The  title  page  and  index  to  Vol.  I.,  Peoi'le,  is  ready. 


To  Waukingion. — I  can  only  say  to  you  what  I  have  said  to  others, 
exercise  your  mind.  Write  as  much  poetry  as  you  can.  Send  it  to  me 
if  you  like.     But  do  not  expect  me  to  publish  it. 

PHBENOLOGV  AND  I'HVSIOLOGV.     Now  Publishmg,  the  Threnolosical  Library,  or 
Cyclopedia  of  Piircnology  and  I'byuiology. 
^Vorlts  already  published  : — Phrenology  iu  Miniature.     Price  Id.     Also  ia  three  Pcuny  Num- 
bers, with  EngraTijigs,  Intcuiperance  und  Tight  Liicing,  considered  iu  relation  to  the  Laws  of 
Life  and  Virtue.    Complete  in  a  neat  cover,  -Id.     The  Hnls  resulting  from  Tight  Lacing. 
Stitched  iu  a  neat  cover,  IJd. 
In  the  press,  Sj-nopsis  of  Phrenology,  with  a  large  Bymbolical  Head. 

W.  M.  ClarKe.  Paternoster  Row,  London :  John  Cooke,  67,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds :  AV.  Cooke, 
Bradford ;  Heywood,  Manchester ;  and  J.  Barker,  Wortley.  axxd  all  Booksellers  and  News  Agents! 


MBii.  FOUNTAIN,  No.  5,  Leeds  Strekt,  near  the  Docks,  continues  to  receive  Commercial 
Travellers,  Intending  Emigraats,  &c.,  &c.,  at  her  House,  on  the  most  Keuonable  Terms. 
She  is  prepared  to  afford  every  help,  and  to  give  the  best  advice,  to  Intending  Emigrants. 

TO  EMIGRANTS. 

WATSON'S  Unto  KLLIOTT'S)  Hotel  and  BoAUDist;  Hodse,  114,  Waterloo  Road,  Liver- 
puol,  near  the  Clarence  Dock  ;  established  Fourteen  Years. 
Emigrants,  by  writing  to  this  House,  can  obtain  every  Information  respecting  the  sailing  of 
Ships  to  all  parts  of  America  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  out-fit  necessary  ;  and  by  remitting  One 
Pound  can  have  good  Berths  secured  in  first  class  Ships.    No  charge  fur  Emigrant's  Luggage. 


EDUCATION. 


M', 


CHARGES. — For  Board,  Books,  and  Inatruction  in  whatever  is  requisite  for  their  accom- 
plishments. 

Young  Ladies,  above  12  years  of  Age,  21  guineas  per  annum 
Ditto.        under  12  do.  18  guineas        do. 

so   VACATIONS  CNLB3S  nESIRBD. 

KewcaslU  on  Tyne,  Shuhl  Field,  Shield  Street,  Ko.  25. 


TAPSCOTT'S  LINE  OF  AMERICAN  PACKETS. 

FOE  NEW    TOBK. 

TO  SAIL  positively  on  the  6th  of  Aug.,  the  Splendid  New  American  Line  Packet  Ship 
CONSTITUTION,  Captain  Brittos,  2500  Tons  Burthen. 

This  splendid  new  Packet  Ship  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  ships  afloat :  has  three 
decks,  and  fitted  with  every  modem  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  all  classes  of  Passengers, 
which,  with  Captain  Beitto.v's  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this  noble  ship 
a  decided  preference ;  and  Parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  should  examine  the  accommoda- 
tions of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  before  engaging  elsewhere. 

For  Terms  of  Passage,  which  will  be  moderate,  immediate  .application  should  be  made  to 
\V.  TAP3C0TT  .^SD  Co.,  ist.  GfOrpc's  Buildinos,  Regent  Ruad,  Ctarence  Dock,  Liverpool, 

N.  B. — The  CONSTITUTION  made  her  last  passage  to  New  York  in  the  short  space  of 
TWENTY  DAYS,  and  returned  here  in  NINETEEN  DAYS! 

N.  B.  Passengers  wishing  to  go  by  this  fast-sailing  favourite  ship  should  send  deposits  of 
One  Pound  each  to  secure  good  berths. 

l&The  Splendid  Packet  Ship,  "  GARRICK."  so  long  and  favourably  known  to  the  Emi- 
grating Public,  is  the  succeeding  Packet,  and  sails  on  the  Uth  of  August. 


ALSO,  FOK  NEW  YOEK. 


SHIP. 
CONSTITUTION, 
GARRICK. 
J.  H.  SHEPPERD 
FIDELIA 
ARLINGTON 
WEST  POINT     . 

ISAAC  WRIGHT 
HOTTINGUER 
HOSCIUS 
YORKSHIRE    . 


CAPTAIN. 

Britton      . 
Howe 
Ainswortb 
Yeaton 
.    Ryan  . 
Allen    . 
Hartshorne 
Marshall 
Bursley 
Eldridge 


TO:<S  fiCR. 

.  2500  . 
2000 
ISOO 
2000 
1500 
.  2000 
150O 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 


WILLIAM  PATTEN 


Hackstaff 

FOR  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hasty       .       .       .         1800 
And  to  be  succeeded  every  Ten  Days  after. 
FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

Decker       .... 
FOR  BOSTON. 


SAlt. 
6tb  Aug. 
11th     ,. 


1st.  Sept. 


Ist  August 


1500    .    25th  July. 

.1^1...,.   ,.  ^„„       ....  -  1000    .    27th  July. 

NEW  SHIP ....        1000    .    10th  Aug. 

O-For  the  information  of  those  whose  friends  sailed  per  CONSTELLATION,  we  are  pleased 
to  inform  them  that  the  Ship  arrived  safe  at  New  York,  after  TWENTY-SIX  DAYS  passage. 

CLOTH. 

Thoso  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  bo  supplied  by  myself.  In  conaeiiuenco  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Biding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  'to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quaUty  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shiUings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
pUcd  with  cloth  have  only  to  sUte  the  price,  colom-,  aud  quantity.  We  have  very  Uttlo  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.    The  cloth  f-  ••-  »~-  '-  •>■-  >-""'' 

parcels  to  most  places  mthout  eipcnae.     In  all  - *•-         "■' 

orders. — J.  Barker. 


.he  sent  in  the  book 
the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  WaMon,  Quees'i 
Head  Passage,  PatMOoster  Row,  London,  through  the  Booksellers. 
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No.  63.  Vol.  II.] 


[Prick  One  Penny. 


TO  MY  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 


4.  Be  temperate  in  all  things.  Read  my  remarks  in  my  Almanacs 
and  Companions  to  the  Almanacs  on  this  subject.  Read  my  remarks 
on  Temperance  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book. 
Read  Combe's  works  and  Fowler's  works  on  this  subject.  You  will  see 
how  essential  strict  self-government  is  to  health  and  enjoyment  of 
life.  You  will  see  how  essential  it  is  to  physical  and  mental  vigour  : 
t9  length  of  days  and  usefulness  of  life. 

5.  Cultivate  your  minds.  Seek  after  knowledge.  Devote  as  much 
time  to  study  as  you  safely  can.  Knowledge  is  of  infinite  worth. 
Some  kinds  of  knowledge  are  especially  valuable.  Ignorance  is  both 
a  disgrace  and  a  curse.  It  is  a  disadvantage  every  way.  It  is  a  dis- 
advantage both  with  respect  to  health  and  business,  to  morals  and  to 
enjoyment. 

Do  not  wait  to  find  out  what  kind  of  knowledge  is  most  important 
before  you  begin  to  study.  Get  any  useful  knowledge  you  can  for  the 
present,  and  find  out  what  is  most  important  as  you  go  on.  It  is 
better  to  exercise  your  mind  in  gathering  inferior  kinds  of  knowledge, 
than  not  to  exercise  it  at  all. 

You  can  hardly  do  wrong  to  get  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  of  arith- 
metic, and  of  a  Foreign  language  or  two.  You  ought  first  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  grammar.  True,  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  speak 
and  write  correctly  without  a  knowledge  of  grammar  ;  but  you  never 
can  know  that  you  are  speaking  and  writing  correctly  without  such 
knowledge.  Nor  are  you  so  likely  to  speak  and  write  correctly, 
without  a  knowledge  of  grammar  as  with  it :  study  grammar  there- 
fore. 

Almost  any  of  the  common  grammars  will  enable  you  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  grammar.  You  must  not  wait  till  you  know  which  is 
the  best  grammar  before  you  begin.  Begin  with  the  first  grammar 
that  comes  in  your  way  ;  and  though  it  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  imperfect,  you  will,  by  its  assistance,  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  far  sooner  than  you  would  be  able  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  which  is  the  best  grammar.  If,  however,  you  can  have  your  choice 
of  grammars,  get  Murray's,  or  Cobbett's.  Murray's  is  nothing  amiss, 
Cobbett's,  however,  is,  in  some  things,  better.  Cobbett  makes  most 
things  exceedingly  plain.  He  brings  the  matter,  too,  within  a  | 
tolerably  narrow  compass.  Cobbett  makes  most  of  the  things  that  he 
writes  about,  plain.  His  grammar  is  rather  dear  ;  and  Murray's  may 
often  be  had  exceedingly  cheap  at  second  hand ;  and  this  is  a  con- 
sideration with  many.  However,  get  either  of  them  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  begin  at  once  to  study  it.  Read  it  through  with  attention 
and  care.  Read  it  through  till  you  understand  it  tolerably  well. 
Begin  then  to  write  exercises  on  the  rules.  You  will  thus  find  out 
for  yourself  what  parts  you  ought  to  commit  to  memory.  You  will 
even  conmiit  those  parts  to  memory  imperceptibly  while  writing  your 
exercises. 

What  I  say  about  grammar,  is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  arith- 
metic. Any  of  the  common  works  of  arithmetic  will  do  for  you. 
True,  I  cannot  answer  for  a  number  of  new  works,  either  on  arithmetic 
or  grammar.  Some  of  the  new  works  on  grammar,  appear  to  me  to 
be  exceedingly  foolish.    They  make  the  subject  exceedingly  mysterious. 


They  increase  the  difficulty  of  learning,  instead  of  lessening  it.  It 
may  be  the  same  with  some  of  the  newer  works  on  arithmetic ;  I 
cannot  say.  I  can,  however,  say  this, — any  of  the  commoner  works 
on  arithmetic  will  answer  youi  purpose,  if  your  object  be  to  learn. 
You  have  no  need  to  do  as  they  generally  do  at  schools,  write  down 
all  your  questions  in  a  book.  It  is  enough  to  work  them  on  a  slate. 
It  takes  more  time  to  transfer  a  question  from  a  slate  to  a  book,  than 
it  would  to  work  four  or  six  new  questions  on  a  slate.  You  may  do 
well  to  transfer  a  few  to  a  book,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  your 
hand  writing,  and  forming  a  habit  of  putting  things  down  correctly. 
But  you  have  no  need  whatever  to  transfer  all,  nor  even  one  tenth  of 
them.  The  reason  why  schoolmasters  insist  on  their  scholars  trans- 
fering  all  their  questions  to  their  books,  is,  that  they  may  keep  their 
scholars  back,  and  thus  have  them  longer  at  school. 

While  you  are  learning  arithmetic  and  grammar,  you  may  be  learn- 
ing a  number  of  other  things.  You  may  be  learning  history  ;  you 
may  be  learning  politics  ;  you  may  be  learning  botany,  geology,  and  na- 
tural history.  You  may  also  be  learning  French,  Italian,  or  German. 
You  might,  in  fact,  learn  grammar  by  learning  French.  The  French  and 
English  grammars  are  the  same  in  matters  of  importance  ;  so  that  in 
learning  the  principles  and  rules  of  French  grammar,  you  would,  with 
few  exceptions,  be  learning  those  of  English  grammar.  It  is  of  course 
equally  true,  that  in  learning  the  principles  and  rules  of  English  gram- 
mar,  you  will  be  learning  those  of  French  grammar.*  When  you 
have  got  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  you  will  in  consequence, 
be  able  to  learn  the  French  language  with  much  greater  ease. 

If  you  feel  an  inclination,  and  have  the  opportunity,  to  learn  men- 
suration and  algebra,  you  may  do  so,  provided  no  other  studies  of  im- 
portance require  }'our  attention. 

The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  its  uses.  It  exercises  the  mind 
in  common  with  other  studies.  It  reveals  to  a  man  the  origin  of 
many  English  words,  and  thus  gives  him,  in  many  cases,  a  correcter 
idea  of  the'r  meaning.  But  there  are  comparatively  few  whom  I 
should  recommend  to  spend  much  time  in  the  study  of  those  languages. 
Most  young  njen  may  spend  their  time  to  greater  advantage,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  their  fellow  creatures,  in  the  study  of  other  things. 

I  would  recommend  all  young  people  to  study  Physiology  and 
Phbenology.  Even  if  they  should  be  unable  to  obtain  an  extensive 
and  particular  knowledge  of  those  sciences,  they  ought  to  study  them. 
They  will  derive  incalculable  benefit  from  a  liberal  and  general  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  importance  of  physiology  is  incalculable.  The 
importance  of  phrenology  too,  is  incalculable.  The  works  of  Combe 
and  Folder  will  introduce  you  to  both  these  sciences.  They  will  also 
introduce  you  to  an  acquaintance  with  other  works,  which  will  unfold 
those  sciences  to  you  more  fully.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  that  by  physi- 
ology is  meant  the  science  of  man's  nature,  or  the  science  of  man's 
bodily  or  animal  system.  Every  man  ought  to  understand  his 
own  frame.  Every  man  ought  to  know  how  he  is  made.  Every 
man  ought  to  understand  the  great  laws  of  his  system.  Men  ought 
especially  to  understand  the  laws  of  health,  the  laws  of  parentage,  and 
the  laws  of  mental  development.     Milhons  live  miserably,  while  they 

'  And  so  with  respect  to  Italian  and  German  grammar.  The  grammar  of 
all  those  languages  is,  in  a  great  measure,  one. 
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do  live,  and  die  before  tlieir  time  as  well,  for  want  of  this  knowledge. 
If  I  had  my  life  to  begin  over  again  with  the  knowledge  that  I  at 
present  possess,  I  would  spend  one  half  of  my  time  in  youth  in  study- 
ing the  human  system,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  such  other 
sciences  as  are  peculiarly  related  to  it.  Asthonomy  is  a  pleasing 
science.  The  study  of  it  is  useful,  too,  in  various  ways.  But  physi- 
ology, or  the  science  of  man's  constitution  or  nature,  is  of  incalculably 
greater,  as  well  as  of  far  more  general  importance.  Let  my  young 
friends,  therefore,  study  these  sciences.  Let  them  study  themselves. 
Let  them  labour  to  get  a  knowledge  of  their  own  constitution  and 
nature, — of  their  own  faculties, — of  their  own  organs, — of  the  functions 
of  their  respective  organs, — of  the  great  laws  of  their  being  in  general, 
—and  of  the  laws  of  each  particular  sense   and  part. 

Let  them  join  with  the  study  of  Physiology  the  study  of  Phren- 
ology, or  the  study  of  mind  as  developed  in  connection  with  the 
brain.  They  will  find  Phbenology  and  Physiology  closely  con- 
nected. They  will  also  find  them  connected  with  many  other  impor- 
tant sciences.  They  will  find  them  connected  with  education,  politics, 
and  religion.  They  will  find  them  connected  with  histoiy,  biography, 
and  the  fine  arts.  They  will  find  them  connected  with  botany,  natu- 
ral history,  chen.istry,  and  geology.  They  will  find  them  introductory 
and  helpful  to  the  study  of  those  sciences.  They  will  find  them 
helpful  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  icorth  and  uses  of  those  vari- 
ous sciences.  They  will  find  them  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of 
right  views,  and  to  the  detection  of  erroneous  views,  on  almost  every 
subject  of  importance. 

I  would  not  recommend  my  young  friends  to  spend  as  much  time 
in  the  study  of  theology  as  I  have  spent.  I  would  not  advise  them 
to  spend  half  as  much  time  in  that  study  as  I  have  done.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  if  they  were  altogether  to  neglect  it.  Religion  and 
theology  will  always  be  subjects  of  interest  and  importance  to  man- 
kind. Men  generally  will  be  religious  as  long  as  time  endures,  and 
they  will  always  have  a  system,  or  great  principle,  of  theology.  We 
must  be  religious,  to  some  extent,  if  we  wish  to  be  true  and  complete 
men, — if  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  full  strength,  and  health,  and  happi- 
ness which  men  were  designed  to  enjoy.  And  we  must  have  our 
theology,  our  religious  notions.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  be 
rightly  religious.  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  obtain  right  metes  on 
religious  subjects.  In  other  words,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  how 
to  regulate  to  the  best  advantage, — to  regulate  in  the  way  most  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  nature, — our  religious  faculties,  or  our 
religious  feelings.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  people  embracing  atheist- 
ical notions.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  Atheism  is  not  true. 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  men  can  never  be  so  happy  under 
the  influence  of  Atheism  as  under  the  influence  of  rational  Theism. 
I  have  no  desire  that  any  individual  should  believe  a  particle  on  the 
subject  of  religion  or  theology  which  is  not  strictly  true  :  but  I  am 
desirous  that  they  should  not  reject  any  thing  that  is  true.  Atheists 
often  acknowledge  that  their  belief  or  disbelief  is  not  so  comfortable 
as  the  belief  in  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  mighty  God.  And  I  am  sure  that 
a  belief  in  God  is  a  source  of  spiritual  strength  and  virtuous  energy, — 
that  it  gives  the  good  man  greater  dariftg  and  endurance.  I  would 
therefore  have  ray  young  friends  proceed  in  their  religious  studies  with 
some  degree  of  care  or  caution.  I  have  no  desire  that  they  should  be 
more  careful  or  more  cautious  than  in  other  studies  of  importance. 
But  I  am  wishful  that  they  should  be  not  less  so.  I  have  no  desire 
that  they  should  cherish  any  thing  like  superstitious  fear  in  their  reli- 
gious inquiries.  I  have  no  desire  that  they  should  cherish  any  feeling 
which  will  prevent  them  from  investigating  religious  or  theological 
subjects  freely  and  thorovghly.  I  only  wish  them  to  cherish  that 
amount  of  care  and  caution, — that  amount  of  self-respect  and  of 
respect  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness,— which  is  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  running  unnecessarily  into  error,  or  from  rejecting 
any  useful  and  important  truth.  I  use  the  greatest  freedom  in  religious 
inquiries  myself.  I  investigate  every  thing  ;  and  I  investigate  every 
thing  freely.  It  matters  not  how  sacred  a  doctrine  may  be  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  the  question  with  me  is,  Is  it  true  ?  or  is  it  of 


any  great  use  to  mankind  ?  If  I  find  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is 
true,  I  believe  it.  If  I  see  sufficient  evidence  of  its  utility,  I  revere 
it,  and  endeavour  to  spread  it  abroad.  If  I  see  clear  and  decisive 
indications  that  it  is  false,  I  reject  it.  If  I  see  good  reason  to  believe 
it  injurious,  I  oppose  it. 

I  say  I  exercise  the  greatest  freedom  in  my  religious  inquiries  ;  and 
I  would  encourage  a  similar  freedom  in  others.  It  can  never  be 
vTong  for  men  to  inquire  into  religious  matters.  It  can  never  be 
wrong  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  truth  on  religious  subjects.  Nay, 
more,  it  can  never  be  right  for  men  to  neglect  to  seek  out  the  truth  on 
religious  subjects.  The  more  important  religion  is,  the  more  desir- 
able it  is  that  we  should  have  right  views  of  it.  And  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  should  have  right  views  on  religious  subjects,  the 
more  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  use  great  freedom  in  our  religious 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

'  But  there  is  so  much  danger,'  say  some,  '  lest  people  should  enter- 
tain erroneous  views  on  religious  subjects.'  I  answer,  there  is  far 
more  probability  that  those  who  embrace  religious  notions  without 
free  inquiry  and  careful  investigation  will  embrace  erroneous  opinions, 
than  that  those  will  do  so  who  exercise  their  minds  on  religious  sub- 
jects with  fi-eedom  and  carefulness.  The  more  liable  we  are  to  fall 
into  error  on  religious  subjects,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  inquire 
freely  and  investigate  thoroughly.  If  the  man  who  keeps  his  eyes 
open  and  his  soul  awake,  is  in  danger  of  missing  his  way,  what  must 
he  be,  who  allows  his  soul  to  sleep,  and  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  when  people  talk  so  much  of  the  danger  of  falling 
into  error  on  religious  subjects,  their  meaning  generally  is  simply  this  : 
'  If  you  exercise  your  minds  on  religious  subjects  freely, — if  you  prove 
all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  only  which  appears  to  you  to  be  good, — 
if  you  use  the  same  freedom  in  your  religious  inquiries  that  you  do  in 
your  philosophical  inquiries, — if  you  make  the  same  use  of  your 
common  sense  on  religious  subjects  that  you  do  on  other  subjects, — 
you  will  be  in  danger  of  disbelieving  our  creed  ;  of  calling  in  ques- 
tion our  fundamental  doctrine ;  of  embracing  opinions  which  our 
priests  and  our  church  have  declared  to  be  erroneous,  heretical, 
and  infidel.  If  you  use  the  same  freedom  and  the  same  fidelity 
in  your  religious  inquiries  that  you  use  in  other  inquiries, — if  you 
make  the  same  free  use  of  your  own  understanding,  of  your  natural, 
common  sense  in  judging  of  religious  subjects,  that  you  do  in 
judging  of  other  subjects,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  not  believing 
our  theology,  of  not  remaining  in  our  church,  of  not  supporting  our 
preachers,  of  not  contributing  to  our  funds.  You  will  be  in  danger 
of  thinking  that  we  are  in  error.'  I  say  this,  in  general,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  those  people  who  warn  you  so  anxiously  against  free  inquiry  on 
rehgious  subjects.  They  are  not  so  much  afraid,  perhaps,  that  you 
should  renounce  the  truth,  as  that  you  should  renounce  what  they 
have  blindly  or  wickedly  voted  to  be  truth.  They  are  not  so  much 
afraid  lest  you  should  fall  into  error,  as  they  are  lest  you  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  peculiar  opinions  are  erroneous.  They 
are  not  so  anxious  that  your  views  should  be  in  harmony  with  truth, 
as  that  they  should  be  in  harmony  with  their  own  views.  They  are 
not  so  much  afraid  lest  your  views  should  be  at  variance  with  truth, 
as  they  are  lest  your  views  should  be  at  variance  with  their  esta- 
blished creeds  and  forms.  Pay  no  regard  to  such  people.  If  they 
are  not  afraid  to  live  without  thinking,  you  surely  need  not  be  afraid 
to  think.  If  they  are  not  afraid  of  falling  into  damnable  error  by  their 
selfish  or  superstitious  idleness,  you  have  no  need  io  be  afraid  of  fall- 
ing into  damnable  error  by  your  careful  and  diligent  inquiries.  If 
they  can  embrace  systems  at  random,  without  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  (iod,  you  may  safely  embrace  what  commends  itself 
to  your  judgment  as  true  without  fear  of  displeasing  your  Maker.  If 
they  can  reject  a  whole  world  of  opinions  or  principles,  because 
they  happen  not  to  be  included  in  their  brief  creed,  you  may  safely 
venture  to  reject  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  their  creed,  if  you  find  it  to 
be  not  included  in  that  vast  and  changeless  record  of  truth,  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  visible  universe. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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9iB, — After  tlie  inclosed  was  sealed  up,  I  remembered  I  had  had  a  desire  to 
request  you  to  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  steam  engine,  power  loom,  &c. 
Many  persons  talk  about  breaking  machinery,  others  about  taxing  it.  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  persons.  I  think  machinery  is  of  utility  when  properly 
directed,  inasmuch  as  its  introduction  under  wise  legislation  would  allow 
more  time  for  cultivating  the  land.  I  should  like  you  to  say  a  little  upon  the 
subject  in  your  Pbopie,  if  you  think  proper. — * * 

I  fully  agree  with  you.  If  things  were  rightly  managed,  machinery 
would  just  enable  us  to  obtain  all  we  want  with  less  labour,  and  so 
leave  us  both  more  time  and  more  strength  for  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  promotion  of  virtue 
amongst  our  fellowmen.  Suppose  that  all  machinery  were  abolished, 
the  result  would  be,  we  should  have  to  work  harder  and  longer  for 
less  food  and  less  clothing.  We  should  be  poorer  in  every  respect. 
Suppose  that  machinery  were  increased.  The  result  would  be,  if 
things  in  general  were  rightly  managed,  that  we  should  be  richer, 
better  off,  have  more  time  for  the  free,  the  full,  and  the  harmonious 
development  of  our  intellectual,  our  moral,  our  social,  our  religious, 
and  our  animal  faculties.  It  is  not  machinery  that  injures  us,  but 
partial,  ignorant,  and  wicked  legislation.  It  is  not  the  destruction  of 
machinery  that  we  want,  but  the  annihilation  of  class  legislation,-— 
the  abolition  of  all  injurious  laws  and  institutions, — the  establishment 
of  common  sense  and  common  equity  as  the  two  great  principles  of 
legislation  and  government.     This  is  what  we  want. 

Suppose  a  thousand  men  were  placed  on  an  island  without  machi- 
nery :  the  result  would  be,  they  would  find  it  diiScult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obtain  food  and  clothing  and  other  needful  things  for  themselves. 
If  they  had  no  machinery  at  all ; — no  axes,  no  spades,  no  hammers, 
no  knives,  no  saws,  no  ploughs,  they  would  be  unable  perhaps  to 
obtain  a  living  at  all.  Suppose  they  had  machinery.  Suppose  they 
had  not  only  spades,  and  hammers,  and  saws,  and  axes,  and  ploughs, 
but  guns,  and  steam  engines,  and  power  looms,  and  railway  carriages, 
and  corn  mills,  and  saw  mills,  &c.,  &c.  The  result  would  be,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  abundance  of  all  that  they  needed. 
They  would  be  able  to  obtain  abundance  with  little  labour,  and  in  a 
little  time.  And  if  they  were  disposed  to  be  just  and  kind  to  one 
another, — if  they  were  disposed  to  allow  their  machinery  to  be  a 
common  benefit ; — if  they  were  all  desirous  that  each  and  all  should 
prosper  and  enjoy  life  ; — if,  when  they  met  together  to  manage  their 
public  affairs,  they  managed  them  on  principles  of  common  sense  and 
common  equity,  their  machinery  would  be  a  general  good  ; — a  uni- 
versal benefit ; — a  great  and  inestimable  blessing.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  It  would  be  the  means 
of  affording  unspeakable  enjoyment.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  like  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  It  would  be  so,  if 
we  had  just  and  wise  governors.  It  will  be  so,  when  we  get  just  and 
wise  governors.  Our  great  object  should  therefore  be,  to  get  just  and 
wise  governors  : — to  dismiss  our  present  tyrants,  and  place  men  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  their  places. 


THE  MONIED  CLASSES. 


'All  monied  classes  are  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I'hey  are  not  merely 
represented  there  as  electors,  but  some  of  their  order  are  personally  present, 
to  give  their  wants  and  desires  a  voice.  They  can  make  themselves  heard. 
They  can  obstruct  business  if  they  do  not  meet  with  due  attention.  Their 
voices  and  votes  become,  at  times,  important  to  political  parties,  who  will 
feel  or  feign  a  sympathy.  Nothing  of  all  this  applies  to  the  workpeople. 
They  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  conduct  of  legislation.  The  gxeat  majority  of 
them  are  not  there  l)y  their  nominal  representatives.  They  arc  not  on  the 
electoral  register.  As  to  personal  presence,  that  is  too  portentous  a  thought 
to  have  entered  the  imagination  of  the  Honourable  House.  The  well-being  of 
the  working  classes,  as  affected  by  law-making  or  law-mending,  is  nobody's 
business.  It  is  uncared  for.  It  is  a  boi-e.  It  is  a  count-out  subject.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  '  make  a  House.'  This  gear  will,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  amended 
when  political  reform  is  obtained,  and  the  suffrage  largely  extended.    A  long 


agitation  must  precede  that  triumph.  Some  good  may  be  accomplished  mean- 
while. In  fact,  the  need  of  some  such  standing  Committee  as  is  proposed 
would  not  be  superseded  by  any  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  would  be  the  best 
practical  mode  in  which  a  reformed  Parliament  could  show  its  increased  Sym- 
pathy with  the  people.  Why  not  show  some  increase  of  that  sympathy  forth- 
with? Instead  of  running  away  from  Mr.  Slaney,  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  people's  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  stand  by  him,  to  keep  him 
closer  to  a  rational  and  practical  view  of  his  subject,  and  to  help  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Parliamentary  Board,  whose  business  shall  be  to  see  that  the  working 
classes,  if  not  helped,  shall  at  any  rate  not  be  obstructed  and  thwarted  by  legis- 
lation in  any  honest  and  honorable  endeavour  to  improve  their  condition. 

POBIICOIA.' 


A  CONVICT'S  BLESSING. 


Blessings  on  England  ! — but  why  shoidd  /  bless  her  1 

I  that  she  tutored  from  bad  into  worse  ; — 
/  that  could  never,  since  Reason  possessed  me, 

Balance  my  faults  by  the  weight  of  my  purse. 
She's  a  very  good  land  for  the  man  who  has  money, 

But  Misery  gives  her,  as  I  do,  a  curse. 

What  else  should  I  give  her  ?  One  day,  in  my  boyhood, 
I  plucked  from  a  branch  a  fair  apple,  that  swung 

Tempting  and  ripe  o'er  the  wall  of  an  orchard. 
But  ere  the  first  morsel  delighted  my  tongue, 

Was  hurried  to  gaol,  where  some  old  offenders 
Conceived  it  their  duty  to  train  up  the  young. 

When  I  came  out,  is  it  likely  that  goodness 

Brightened  ray  face  or  made  warmth  in  my  breast  1 

Blighted  in  name,  with  a  mark  set  upon  me, 
And  vengeance  within  me  to  trouble  my  rest— - 

I  practised  tlieir  lessons  for  want  of  employment, 
And  lived  upon  others,  and  fared  on  the  best. 

For  three  dreary  months  I  was  doomed  to  the  treadmill, 
For  killing  a  pheasant  one  midsummer  night  ; 

For  six  I  was  shut  from  all  sight  of  my  fellows, 
For  catching  a  hare  when  my  pocket  was  light  ; 

And  now  I  am  banished  for  shooting  a  keeper — 
A  murder  or  manslaughter — done  in  a  fight. 

Blessings  on  England  !  Perhaps — when  she  alters. 

And  ceases  to  worship  a  lord,  as  a  lord  ; 
When  the  soul  of  a  man  is  worth  more  than  a  partridge, 

And  labour  may  see  healthy  cheeks  at  his  board  ; 
When  her  laws  are  alike  for  her  poor  and  her  wealthy  ; 

And  Justice  is  not  quite  so  fond  of  her  sv/ord. 

Meantime  I  can  give  her  but  that  which  is  in  me, 
That  which  will  cling  to  my  heart  evermore  ; 

That  which  so  many,  heart-broken,  have  given  her. 
To  rankle  and  fester,  life-deep  at  her  core  ; 

The  curse  which  she  gave  me  instead  of  a  blessing — 
The  curse  which  she  brands  me  with,  leaving  her  shore. 

Had  she  but  taught  me  in  days  of  my  childhood, 
The  folly  of  youth  had  not  ripened  to  crime  ; 

Had  she  but  given  me  a  chance  of  amendment, 
I  might  have  been  useful  and  happy  in  time  ; 

Had  she  not  treated  the  boy  like  a  felon. 

The  man  might  have  been  a  good  man  ere  his  prime. 

But  t/iis  was  denied  me.     So,  blessings  on  England  ! 

Blessings — ay,  give  them  that  name  if  ye  will ; — 
Such  blessings  as  mine  ever  turn  into  curses — 

I  cannot  give  good  for  a  life-time  of  ill. 
Blessings  on  England  !  the  word  may  be  pleasant  ; 

But  the  Curse  and  the  Vengeance  shall  follow  her  still. 

C.  Mackat* 
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THE  CURRENCY  AS  IT  IS, 

'  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated,  many,  even  among  the  recognized  instructors  of  the  people,  are 
■wont  to  turn  away  with  disgust  from  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
Currency.  Now  why  should  it  be  so  ?  The  subject  is  most  important 
in  itself,  and  affects  the  condition  of  every  man  in  the  country.  It  may 
be  somewhat  abstruse,  but  a  knowledge  of  it  is  certainly  attainable, 
and  instead  of  treating  it  lightly,  or  holding  up  to  redicule  those  who 
attempt  to  press  it  on  general  attention,  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  expression  of  opinion  thereon,  even  though  the  notions  en- 
tertained may  frequently  prove  unfounded  or  absurd.  The  discovery 
of  an  error  is  the  first  step  towards  its  removal. 

*  As  it  now  stands,  the  trade  in  money  is  a  monopoly,  the  management 
of  which  is  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the 
Bank  Charter  was  renewed  in  1844.  At  that  time,  the  prime  minister. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  in  favour  of  monopolists,  and  was  withal  so  en- 
amoured of  the  sliding  scale,  which  had  worked  so  well  for  the  mono- 
polists in  corn,  that  he  actually  provided  one  for  regulating  the  supply 
of  money.  The  details  of  this  plan  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers,  tliat  Bank  of  England  notes  were  made  a 
legal  tender  every  where  in  the  country  except  the  bank  itself,  while 
the  basis  of  our  currency  is  gold — that  is  to  say,  no  man  in  the  country 
is  entitled  to  demand  gold  for  a  Bank  of  England  note  any  where  but  at 
the  bank  in  London,  nor  can  he  demand  gold  for  the  notes  of  any  other 
bank  at  all.  If  he  wants  gold,  he  must  first  exchange  his  Country  Bank 
notes  for  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  carry  these  to  the  bank  in  Lon- 
don before  he  can  receive  it. 

'  This  is  one  part  of  the  scheme  ;  but  it  would  be  \vrong  to  father  the 
teeponsibility  of  this  device  on  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  belongs  to  the 
Whigs.  One  of  their  first  enactments  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
BQI,  was  a  law  introducing  this  part  of  the  present  law  into  the  then  ex- 
isting law  respecting  the  currency,  well  knowing  that  without  it  they 
could  not  moderate  the  distress  at  that  time  existing  in  the  country, 
which  had  forced  on  them  the  Reform  Bill  itself ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
only  retained  it  in  the  new  law  as  well  fitted  to  carry  on  a  deception 
which  the  Government,  as  at  present  situated,  finds  it  necessary  still  to 
maintain. 

'_  Another  part  is  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  Bank  notes  in  cii-cu- 
lation  by  the  following  arrangement  : — 1st.  The  Bank  is  permitted  to 
issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  ;£  14,000,000,  being  the  amount  of  a  debt 
due  by  the  Government  to  the  Bank — only  a  debt,  you  will  perceive, 
not  tangible  capital.  2nd.  It  is  permitted  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent 
of  the  bullion  and  coined  gold  it  may  have  in  its  coffers  :  this,  when  the 
Charter  was  renewed,  amounted  to  about  £15,000,000  sterling.  This 
then  was  the  amount  of  notes,  namely,  £29,000,000,  which  the  bank 
was  authorised  to  put  into  circulation,  with  this  addition,  that  the 
government  reserved  to  the  nunister  of  the  day,  the  power  to  add  three 
millions  more  by  an  order  in  Council,  should  any  emergency  occur  re- 
quiring this  extension.  These  are  the  principles  by  which  our  mone- 
tary system  is  regulated. 

'  It  were  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  sliding  in  the  debt  due  by  the 
Government — that  is  permanently  fixed.  The  gold,  therefore,  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank,  is  the  moveable  material  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Charter,  represented  rather  more  than  half  the  circu- 
lating medium.  Not  so  now.  It  is  less  than  half,  and  the  pernicious 
eflfects  of  this  sliding  scale  are  made  manifest  in  the  banki-uptcies  which 
have  taken  place.     In  what  manner,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

'  From  the  statement  already  made,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  circu- 
lation of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  was  fixed  by  the  Charter  at 
£29,000,000,  keeping  in  mind,  that  the  value  of  every  thing  in  the 
market  is  regulated  by  the  supply  and  the  demand — money  not  excepted. 
Immediately  before  the  Charter  was  renewed,  the  issue  of  notes  by  the 
Bank  amounted  to  about  £19,000,000  or  £20,000,000,  and  the  rate  of 
discount  averaged  5  per  cent.,  or  nearly  so,  and  as  soon  as  the  Charter 
was  obtained,  or  considered  by  the  directors  to  be  secured,  a  gradual 
advance  in  the  circulation  took  place.  In  a  very  short  time  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  rose  to  £28,000,000  or  £29,000,000,  the  full 
extent  permitted  by  the  Charter,  and  the  rate  of  discount  fell  to  about 
3J  or  4  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  money  in  the 
market,  its  value  was  diminished,  and  by  the  facility  thus  "induced, 
speculations  in  railroads  suddenly  expanded  beyond  all  bounds.  In  the 
midst  of  this  madness,  the  potato  crop  failed — there  was  a  demand  for 
com  ;  in  order  to  procure  it,  it  became  necessary  to  send  gold  out  of 


the  country.  This  reduced  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  bank,  and  here 
the  sliding  scale  began  to  work.  The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  gold, 
from  the  very  terms  of  the  charter,  necessarilj'  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  Jloney  became  more 
valuable.  Discounts  could  not  be  obtained  under  6  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times much  more.  In  fact  the  amount  wanted  to  enable  those  who 
had  speculated  to  work  themselves  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which 
cheap  money  had  plunged  them,  could  not  he  obtained  at  all,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  many  houses,  perfectly  solvent,  being  obliged  to  stop 
payment.  ] 

'  These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  sliding  scale  in  money.  The  scale        I 
opens  when  money  is  not  greatly  in  demand,  and  might  remain  shut 
with  safety,  but  shuts  at  the  precise  moment  when  it  is  most  required 
to  be  open. 

'  We  have  made  this  statement  respecting  recent  changes  and  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  language,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  attention  to  a  fact  wliich  is  commonly  denied,  namely, 
that  the  value  of  money  changes — that  in  fact  it  rises  and  falls  in  the 
market  like  any  other  exchangeable  commodity.  This  is  a  point  of 
great  importance,  and  which  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Its 
change  of  value  is  exactly  measured  by  the  rate  of  interest  it  produces. 
Thus  if  £3  be  the  interest  of  £100  at  one  time,  and  £6  at  another  time, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  exchangeable  power  of  this  amount  of  money 
is  much  greater  in  the  last  case  than  in  the  first.  The  difference  is  100 
per  cent.  ;  £200  being  required  in  the  first  instance,  to  produce  the  £S 
which  the  £100  produced  in  the  other  case. 

'  To  show  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
let  us  notice  the  value  of  any  other  commodity  at  the  different  periods 
in  which  the  price  of  money  is  high,  and  in  which  it  is  low.  Take  rail- 
road shares,  as  perhaps  the  most  flexible  article  at  the  present  time,  and 
most  easily  affected,  and  it  cannot  but  be  perceived,  that  the  fluctuations 
in  this  commodity,  answer  as  perfectly  to  the  changes  in  money,  as  does 
the  course  of  the  ship  to  the  movements  of  the  helm.  In  common 
language,  these  fluctuations  are  described  as  the  rise  or  the  fall  in  the 
particular  shares,  and  practicallj''  it  is  so  ;  but  in  most  cases,  it  would 
be  far  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  value  of  money  had  risen  or  fallen, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

'  If  we  were  to  try  the  effects  of  this  rise  and  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat,  inasmuch  as  wheat  is 
a  better  criterion  for  the  price  of  labour,  our  exposition  would  perhaps 
be  more  distinct,  supposing  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  supply  : 
but  the  present  state  of  the  com  market  is  affected  by  other  things  ;  and 
from  the  recent  change  of  the  law  respecting  the  introduction  of  foreign 
com,  it  is  so  far  from  being  in  a  stable  condition,  that  any  argument 
drawn  from  it  might  be  easily  misapprehended,  therefore  we  avoid  it  for 
the  present.  Our  simple  object  is  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  that  there  are,  by  some  means  not  well  understood,  continual 
fluctuations  produced  in  the  value  of  money,  while  in  most  cases,  all 
these  fluctuations  are  described  as  taking  place  in  the  several  commodi- 
ties, which  in  the  exchange  of  them,  money  is  made  to  represent. 

'  That  there  are  occasions  in  which  such  commodities  increase,  or  are 
diminished  in  value  from  other  causes,  is  quite  true.  These  other  causes 
are  two-fold,  namely — 1st.  An  increased  supply,  or  a  decrease  in  the 
demand,  producing  a  fall.  2nd.  A  diminished  supply,  or  an  increased 
demand,  producing  a  rise.  These  are  the  two  ordinary  o)ierating  causes 
of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  value  in  any  commodity.  Let  it  be 
noticed,  however,  that  where  these  are  the  operating  causes,  the  single 
article  only  is  affected,  in  which  the  supply  or  demand  is  either  increased 
or  diminished.  Any  change,  in  this  respect,  taking  place  in  the  case  of 
railway  shares,  would  produce  no  effect  at  all  on  the  corn  market,  nor 
would  an  increased  supply  of  corn,  though  necessarily  reducing  the 
value  of  that  article,  have  the  smallest  effect  on  the  price  of  railway 
shares. 

'  It  will  be  obvious  then,  that  as  almost  every  exchangeable  commodity 
has  become,  at  the';  present  moment,  less  valuable,  it  cannot  be  that  in 
every  article  the  supplj'  has  been  redundant,  or  the  demand  decreased. 
We  must  seek  for  the  cause  of  tlie  general  depression  in  the  valne  of 
all  goods  from  another  source,  and  we  have  just  proved  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  money. 

'  In  order,  however,  to  have  a  dear  perception  of  this  question,  we 
must  divest  our  minds  entirely  of  the  idea  that  money  constitutes 
wealth,  and  here  lies  the  great  difficult^'.  Every  man  feels  when  he 
has  ten  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  that,  in  comparison  with  one  who 
has  only  as  many  shillings,  he  is  a  rich  man  ;  because  ten  sovereigns 
are  possessed  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  ten  shillings :  but  how  should 
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this  be  ?  They  are  both  metals  ;  one  is  yellow  and  the  other  is  whit« — 
the  one  is  rather  heavier  than  the  other — these  are  the  chief  distinctions 
within  the  apprehension  of  our  senses.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  the 
dift'erence  of  value  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  ?  It  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  flight  of  the  fancy.  It  is  this.  In  the  first 
place,  nature  gives  a  more  abundant  supply  of  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer, and  in  the  second  place,  the  expense  of  drawing  frora  the  mine  is 
much  greater  with  regard  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Labour, 
then,  is  a  truer  standard  of  value  than  anything  else,  the  value  of  both 
these  articles  chiefly  consisting  in  the  labour  of  bringing  them  to  mar- 
ket. But  money  should  not  be  regarded  as  wealth,  only  as  its  repre- 
sentative. He  who  holds  a  ^£10  Bank  of  England  note,  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  fartliing,  is 
exactly  on  a  par  with  him  who  possesses  the  ten  sovei-eigns.  This  we 
think,  proves  conclusively,  that  intrinsic  value  is  not  a  necessary  element 
in  a  Currency.  The  grand  puqiose  which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  is  to 
measure  the  value  of  other  commodities,  and  facilitate  their  exchange 
by  relieving  society  from  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  its  transactions 
by  way  of  barter.  How  much  easier  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  put  10s.  or 
12s.  into  his  pocket,  and  go  to  the  shoemakers  when  he  wants  a  pair 
of  shoes,  than  to  take  a  sheep  or  a  quantity  of  potatoes  and  seek  out 
the  shoemaker  who  is  willing  to  take  either  of  these  things  in  exchange. 
He  might  have  both  these  things  along  with  him,  and  find  plenty  of 
men  having  shoes  to  dispose  of,  who  were  yet  not  willing  to  give  shoes 
in  exchange  for  either  mutton  or  potatoes.  Men  therefore  experience  so 
much  comfort  and  facility  in  a  currency,  even  though  a  bad  one,  that 
they  will  not  discard  it,  to  return  to  a  state  of  barter. 

'  The  object  of  a  currency,  therefore,  is  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  to 
measure  the  value  of  all  exchangeable  commodities.  It  does  this, 
whether  it  be  possessed  of  any  value  in  itself  or  not.  This  is  its  true 
mission,  and  this  is  the  light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed  :  but  to 
serve  this  purpose  fairly,  it  ought  not  to  be  fluctuating  itself — not  liable 
to  increase  or  diminution,  at  the  will  of  a  trading  party  of  monopolists, 
for  if  that  which  is  the  measure  of  any  particular  kind  of  article  (such 
as,  for  instance,  the  yard  measure)  were  liable  to  be  made  shorter  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  private  party,  no  purchaser  would  be  aware  of  the  quan- 
tity he  was  receiving.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  article  of 
money  ;  a  fluctuating  currency  is  the  curse  of  a  country.' 
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'  On  Tuesday  afternoon  we  took  our  departure  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore.  Our  course  was  down  the  river  Delaware  to  ISewjastle,  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  We  again  remarked  the  exceedingly  English 
character  of  the  scenery,  especially  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  and  I  could 
easily  comprehend  the  character  that  had  been  given  of  the  State,  that 
it  abounded  in  fertile  land,  and  excelled  in  the  productions  of  the  dairy. 
From  Newcastle  we  run  across,  by  railway,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles, 
and  there  we  were  launched  on  a  little  creek  called  Elk  river,  for  a  voy- 
age of  some  sixty  miles  down  Chesapeake  bay.  The  appearance  of 
this  little  creek  astonished  and  delighted  me.  It  was  completely  land- 
locked, an  exquisite  little  lake,  the  banks  fringed  to  the  water's  edge 
with  trees  of  the  richest  verdure,  and  happiest  form  ;  little  semicircular 
bays  bending  out,  and  little  peninsulas  jutting  in,  as  if  taste  herself  had 
dictated  the  arrangement  of  the  simple  materials  for  pictorial  beauty 
and  richness  of  effect.  While  gazing  on  it  in  rapture,  as  it  presented 
picture  after  picture  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  light  being  as  if  made  of 
the  very  degree  that  suited  the  subject  illuminated,  the  sun  sunk  below 
the  horizon,  to  the  sudden  diminution  of  light,  and  in  half  an  hour  (so 
short  is  the  twilight  in  this  southern  latitude)  we  were  in  total  dark- 
ness. 

'  Baltimore.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  an  eminence 
is  beautifully  undulating,  and  spite  of  slavery,  very  English.  It  hap- 
pens that  this  tobacco-growing  State  is  also  a  great  wheat-growing 
country,  and  in  Baltimore  and  its  neighbourhood  there  are  upwards  of 
seventy  flour-mills.  I  believe  that  wherever  the  soil  and  climate  are 
favourable  to  wheat  they  are  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  slavery. 
Delaware  has  nearly  cleansed  itself  from  the  stain,  the  corn-growing 
part  of  Maryland  is  preparing  to  follow  the  good  example,  and  although 
the  gentlemen  of  the  south  of  Virginia  constitute  the  most  influential 
of  the  non-abolitionists,  there  arc  symptoms  of  revolt  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  State,  where  slavery,  if  it  be  not  utterly  profitless,  yields 
Ho  return  equivalent  to  the  opprobrium  incurred.    Nor  are  there  men 


wanting  who  would  make  some  sacrifice  of  pecuniary  interest  rather 
than  be  charged  with  injustice,  even  although  they  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  injustice  in  man  holding  property  in  man. 
I  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  making  observations  on  this  subject. 
In  the  meantune,  I  rejoice  that  in  this  fair  portion  of  God's  creation — 
so  much  fairer  than  I  had  anticipated— there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  time  when  all  who  tread  its  soil  shall  be  free. 
In  skirting  along  the  border  of  the  regions  afflicted  with  the  moral  con- 
tamination I  gave  a  sigh  to  the  oppressed,  and  to  those  who  feel  that 
they  are  instruments  of  oppression,  although  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  courage  necessary  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  degradation  of 
holding  property  in  their  fellowmen.  Mercy  is  twice  blessed  ;  it 
blesses  him  w-ho  gives  and  him  wiio  receives.  Slavery  is  twice  cursed  ; 
it  curses  alike  him  who  suffers  and  him  who  inflicts.  This  is  beginning 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  disease  will,  in 
time,  lead  to  the  cure. 

'Shenandoah.  We  found  an  obliging  gentleman,  the  agent  of  a  com- 
pany who  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  land,  and  1,700  horses'  power 
of  waterfall,  on  the  Shenaudoah,  with  the  capacity  of  being  easily  in- 
creased to  2,.500.  They  intended  to  erect  a  paper  mill,  and  woollen 
factory,  and  offer  facilities  to  other  persons  to  erect  factories.  There 
are  some  power  loom  cloths  made,  principally  by  women,  the  wages 
expected  by  men  being  more  than  the  manufacturers  can  afford  to 
give.  The  women  earn  from  10s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  a  week.  The  expense 
of  living  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  Manchester,  so  that, 
although  the  wages  are  not  high,  they  give  a  greater  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

'  Having  breakfasted,  we  pushed  on  to  Brownsville,  where  we  went 
on  board  a  steamer,  and  sailed  doNvn  the  Monangahela,  there  about  a, 
hundred  yards  wide.  We  were  now  in  the  coal  country,  and  on  the  steep 
banks  of  this  placid  river,  from  Brownsville  to  Pitlshurg — a  distance  of 
forty  miles — were  seen  a  succession  of  small  tunnels  running  horizon- 
tally into  the  hill  side,  from  whence  the  coal  was  discharged  into  boats 
upon  the  river.  No  steam-engines,  no  horse-gins  to  raise  the  coal  or 
pump  out  the  water  ;  the  seams  cropped  out  on  the  banks  ready  to  be 
dug  out.  I  understood  that  the  price  on  board  was  from  twopence 
halfpenny  to  threepence  per  cwt.  We  saw  flat-bottomed  boats — a  sort 
of  barge — square,  shallow  chests,  without  lids,  being  filled  for  New 
Orleans,  distant  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  where  the  chests  are 
broken  to  pieces  for  fire  wood  and  other  purposes.  Iron  was  in  abun- 
dance in  the  same  locality.  Thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  abundance 
of  coal  and  iron,  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  will  become  a  great 
manufacturing  district,  at  least  in  articles  in  the  price  of  which  labour 
is  not  the  principal  constituent.  From  the  conversation  on  board  the 
steamer  I  could  learn  that  more  'protection  '  was  earnestly  coveted,  and 
that  there  was  no  little  jealously  of  the  northern  states  as  monopolizers 
of  the  right  to  tax  tl»e  whole  Republic  for  their  ovm  especial  benefit. 
A  person  who  had  been  very  civil  to  us,  complained  grievously  that 
the  last  tariff  was  mining  '  the  cut  nail  trade  '  of  Pittsburg.  '  I  have 
no  objection,'  he  said,  '  to  low  duties,  but  the  home  manufactures  of  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign  competition.'  I  told  him 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  protection  with  coal  and  iron  so  cheap 
and  abundant.  He  said  if  we  opened  our  markets  to  American  produce, 
he  would  not  object  to  our  manufactures  being  received  on  a  moderate 
duty.  I  reminded  him  that  our  corn  laws  were  repealed,  and  that  there 
was  now  no  duty  on  the  importation  of  cotton.  '  No  thanks  to  you  for 
that,'  he  said  ;  'You  cannot  do  without  our  com  and  cotton.  It  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  you  take  both.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity 
with  us  to  take  your  cut-nails.'  '  How  many  makers  of  cut-nails  have 
you  1 '  I  asked.  'Oh,  not  a  great  many.'  '  How  many  persons  use 
cut-nails?'  'Why,  almost  everybody.'  'Then,'  said  I,  'you  tax 
almost  everybody  for  the  benefit  of  some  half-dozen  nail-makers.'  He 
could  not  see  that  this  was  argument.  Another  person  complained  that 
the  competition  of  England  had  made  the  production  of  iron  rails  un- 
profitable, and  that  this  was  a  national  as  well  as  an  individual  loss.  I 
endeavoured  to  show  him  that  the  cheapness  of  iron  was  a  great  national 
gain.  I  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  land  in  the  States  was  lying  value- 
less for  want  of  the  means  of  communication  ;  that  every  mile  of  rail 
'  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  agriculture  and  to  commerce  ;  and  that  so 
far  from  grumbling  at  English  competition  in  this  particular  manu- 
facture,  every  man,  who  had  a  particle  of  patriotism  in  his  bosom, 
ought  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful  that  England  was  thus  enriching  his 
country. 

'  I  can  scarcely  meet  a  manufacturer  of  any  kind,  who  does  not 
think  it  necessary  and  right,  that  the  country  should  support  him  iij 
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whatever  way  he  may  choose  to  invest  his  capital  or  direct  his  labour. 
If  a  man  with  a  small  capital,  instead  of  buying-  a  farm  and  raising 
wheat  in  the  yrowth  of  which  no  English  farmer  can  compete  with 
him,  buys  a  clay-pit  and  commences  a  pottery,  he  demands  protection 
against  the  produce  of  the  cheap  labour  of  Staffordshire.  He  diverts 
his  capital  from  the  employment  of  profitable  labour  to  the  employment 
of  unprofitable  labour,  and  then  asks  his  country  to  make  up  the  loss. 
'  What  a  canal  this  Ohio  was  !  The  very  coal-seams  (for  coal  is 
your  great  advancer  of  civilization),  crojjping  out  on  the  face  of  the 
banks,  wei-e  a  sight  worth  looking  at.  We  did  not  expect  much  beauty 
on  a  large  slowly-flowing  river,  with  its  narrow  margin  of  meadows 
hemmed  in  by  steep  banks. 

'  But  constantly  winding,  every  quarter  of  a  mile  presents  a  new  fonn 
of  beauty.  At  one  place  we  have  steep  hills  on  each  side,  clothed  with 
trees  growing  as  if  they  never  could  grow  old  ;  at  another  the  ends  of 
ridges,  with  magnificent  monarchs  of  the  forest  filling  the  hollows  be- 
tween them  ;  at  another  the  high  banks  receding  half  a  mile  or  a  mile 
on  each  side,  presenting  a  combination  of  lawns  and  trees  such  as  might 
be  expected  around  an  English  nobleman's  seat ;  at  another  islands  of 
surpassing  beauty  ;  at  another  vineyards  and  orchards  ;  and  at  every 
opening,  clearings  which  indicate  the  cultivation  that  is  going  on  be- 
hind. I  grudged  every  moment  spent  at  the  breakfast,  dinnei',  or  tea 
table.  I  spent  hours  alone  at  the  highest  elevation,  where  the  steersman, 
perched  aloft  for  a  good  long  look-out,  steered  the  long  light  steamer 
through  its  tortuous  course  ;  and  after  the  brief  twilight,  I  felt  as  one 
might  feel  after  listening  a  whole  day  to  the  grandest  and  most  beauti- 
ful strains  of  music,  sorry  that  it  was  over,  yet  fatigued  with  the  very 
intensity  of  pleasure  enjoyed. 

'  The  nest  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  enjoyed  the  same  succession  of 
splendid  pictures. 

'And  then  the  sunset!  It  was  worth  while  to  cross  the  gTeat  Atlantic 
for  that  sight  alone.  We  were  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  seemingly  com- 
pletely land-locked.  When  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  western 
bank,  a  deep  shade  was  thrown  on  the  trees  on  that  side,  while  those  on 
the  opposite  bank  were  of  a  brighter  and  livelier  liue  ;  and  then  the 
shadow  went  upwards  frfim  the  bottom  of  the  deep  slope,  and  upwards, 
with  a  distinctly  marked  Une,  till  that  bank  was  also  in  the  shade.  And 
then  the  bright  white  clouds — as  white  as  snow — began  to  change  to  all 
manner  of  bright  colours,  the  orange  predominating,  in  a  gorgeousness 
of  which  the  imitative  art  could  convey  no  idea  ;  and  all  this  splendour 
was  reflected  by  the  little  inland  lake — not  iterfectly,  for  that  ■would 
have  been  a  repetition,  but  reflected  from  a  liquid  surface  slightly  in 
motion,  the  colour  becoming  more  golden  till  there  lay  liefore  us  '  a 
living  sheet  of  molten  gold.'  Early  next  morning  we  found  the  vessel 
lying  in-shore  in  a  fog  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see  ten  \'ards  on  each 
side,— strange  contrast  to  the  scene  of  tlie  preceding  night.  The  sun 
soon  dispelled  the  fog,  and  then  tlie  river  was  before  us  again  in  all  its 
glory,  widening,  and  its  high  banks  receding — the  white  houses  and 
villages,  and  small  cities  increasing  in  number,  as  wc  went  onwards. 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  Monday  we  arrived  at  Cincinnati.  We  were 
amused  at  Cincinnati  by  the  porters  who  came  on  board  to  take  luggage 
on  shore.  Each  of  these  men  has  a  light  waggon  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  they  are  very  independent  sort  of  persons.  One  of  them,  a  tall 
good  looking  young  man,  of  al)out  six  feet  two,  well-dressed,  but  with 
his  coat  off'  and  apron  on,  coolly  walking  up  and  down  in  our  hand- 
some saloon,  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and,  ^\■^th  a  patronising 
air,  said  :  '  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  youi'  luggage.' 
Another,  a  squat  old  Irishman,  quietly  sat  down  beside  Mr.  Brooks  in 
the  cabin,  and  looking  him  kindly  and  complacently  in  the  face,  as  a 
brother  magistrate  would  in  asking  him  to  dinner,  said,  '  Sliall  I  take 
your  trunks  for  you  ? ' 

'  In  walking  out,  we  saw  a  man  shovelling  down  large  round  stones, 
none  of  them  less  than  a  man's  fist,  upon  a  street  whicli  had  been 
macadamized,  but  which  was  sadly  out  of  repair.  I  asked  him  if  they 
were  not  to  be  broken  down  into  smaller  and  more  angular  pieces,  re- 
marking that  they  never  could  cons<didate  in  that  state.  '  Faith,  sir,' 
said  he,  '  I  know  that,  and  if  I  was  my  own  master,  I  would  order 
myself  to  break  them.'  '  You  are  from  Ireland  I  hear.'  '  Indeed,  I  am.' 
'  Have  you  any  wish  to  return  ? '  '  Return  !  Would  you  have  a  man  • 
go  from  a  dollar  a-day  to  eightpence  ?  I  left  Ireland  because  I  was 
turned  out  of  my  little  farm  for  voting  against  the  will  of  my  land- 
lord. I  would  not  go  back  even  if  I  could  get  my  farm  again, 
much  less  to  work  at  eightpence  a-day  with  dear  taties  and  meal.' 
'  You  can  live  cheap  here,  I  suppose.'  '  I  pay  two  dollars  a-week,  and 
am  well  lodged,  and  get  whatever  I  like  to  eat.'    '  So  that  after  paying 


for  your  meat  and  lodging,  you  have  16a.  left? '  '  It  is  more  than  that, 
sir  ;  it  is  163.  8d.'  'Can  you  stand  the  heat? '  '  Indeed,  I  can,  sir  ; 
it  gives  me  no  trouble  at  all.  I  wish  it  was  summer  all  the  year  round, 
for  I  get  a  dollar  a-day  in  the  summer,  and  I  get  only  80  cents  (3s.  4d.) 
in  the  winter.'  '  Then  this  is  a  rare  place  for  a  working  man.'  '  'Deed 
it  is,  sir  ;  a  man  that  can  do  hard  rough  work,  and  can  keep  from  the 
drinlc,  need  never  look  behind  him.' 

'We  have  made  several  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Louisville, 
and  thus  have  seen  part  of  the  fine  and  extensive  valley  which  extends 
to  Lexington,  called,  from  its  productiveness,  the  garden  of  the  States. 
On  one  extensive  farm  we  saw  a  field  containing  one  hundred  acres,  all 
in  potatoes.  It  was  supposed  that  they  would  bring  25  cents,  or 
twelvepence  halfpenny,  per  bushel  of  65  lbs.,  equal  to  4s.  for  our  load. 
Tlie  price  of  new  potatoes  was  two-thirds  of  a  penny  a  pound.  The 
crop  is  planted  without  manure,  as  are  the  crops  of  corn  (Indian)  and 
wlieat.  This  would  be  excessively  exhausting  were  it  not  that  the 
cattle  eat  off^  the  clover  crop  every  third  or  fourth  year,  and  thus  keep 
the  land  in  some  '  heart.'  We  should  call  the  wheat  a  poor  crop,  the 
average  yield,  even  on  this  rich  soil,  not  being  more  than  twenty 
bushels  an  acre,  whereas,  under  more  liberal  cultivation,  the  yield 
might  be  from  thirty  two  to  forty.  In  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  much  of  the  land  is  what  we  should  call  '  market  garden,'  on 
which  there  is  a  great  produce.  Such  land  sells,  out  and  out,  at  from 
£iQ  to  £30  an  acre.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  people  who  compete  with 
slave  labour,  and  by  very  hard  work,  and  very  penurious  living,  they 
contrive  to  gather  together  a  little  money,  and  to  place  their  children  in 
a  position  for  further  advancement.  I  believe  that  land  might  be  pur- 
chased in  the  three  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  to  pay 
a  large  return  for  the  capital  invested.  Extensive  tracts,  now  unprofit- 
able for  the  production  of  a  filthy  weed,  are  to  be  obtained  cheap,  and 
there  are  instances  of  great  profits  being  derived  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  for  the  growth  of  articles  of  food.  But  the  black  stain  of 
slavery  rests  upon  the  whole  of  these  States,  not  only  most  injuriously 
affecting  their  moral  and  religious  condition,  but  greatly  retarding  their 
jirosjierity.  Kentucky  is  the  garden  of  the  republic, — over-grown  with 
weeds,  choking  up  the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  Free,  it  would  be, 
comparatively,  a  second  Garden  of  Eden. 

'  Louisville  is  not  progressing  so  rapidly  as  some  of  the  cities  iu  the 
free  states,  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  in  greater  strength. 
However,  althougli  its  foundation  is  in  the  memory  of  not  very  old 
men,  it  has  now  about  40,000  inhabitants,  and  there  are  symptoms  of 
continued  increase.  It  is  the  port  for  the  tobacco  and  other  produce  of 
Kentucky,  a  very  fertile  state,  and  it  is  sharing  with  Cincinnati  in  the 
salting  and  packing  of  pork.  A  large  trade  mth  England  would  rise 
up,  if  that  iiind  of  produce  could  be  sent  in  good  condition ;  but  there 
is  not  sftficient  capital  to  establish  a  more  immediate  communication, 
and  in  the  delay  that  takes  place  at  New  Orleans  the  meat  is  often  com- 
pletely spoiled.  There  is  a  large  margin  for  profit  were  this  difficulty 
overcome.  Pork  is  had  for  three  half-pence  a  pound  ;  and  I  tasted 
some  excellent  sugar-cured  ham  which  had  cost  threepence  half-penny, 
and  a  more  coimnon  quality  is  to  be  had  for  a  penny  less. 

'  We  have  visited  the  prison  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  is  situ- 
ated across  the  river  from  Louisville.  It  contains  only  125  jirisoners, 
the  whole  number  of  persons  under  sentence  in  a  population  of  800,000! 
They  are  set  to  work  iu  yards  and  workshops  as  coopers,  joiners,  black- 
smiths, &c.,  and  provisions  are  so  cheap  that  the  sale  of  the  produce  of 
their  labour  yields  a  profit  to  the  state  of  £1,600  a  year,  after  deducting 
all  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  including  the  salaries  of  their 
officers. 

'  The  older  state  of  Kentucky,  also  with  above  800,000  inhabitants, 
has  only  160  convicted  prisoners,  and  a  considerable  profit  accrues  from 
their  labour,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

'  The  condition  of  working  people  here  is  on  the  whole  one  of  con- 
siderable comfort.  For  highly-skilled  artificers  the  wages,  called  here 
'  compensation,'  or  '  equivalent,'  are  not  much  higher  than  in  the 
mother  country,  but  provisions  are  very  low,  and  since  the  filling  iij> 
or  draining  of  tlie  ponds,  which  formerly  emitted  most  pestilential 
effluvia,  the  to-ivn  has  been  healthy.  Carpenters  earn  from  5s.  6d.  to 
Os.  6d.  a  day  ;  cabinet-makers,  from  Cs.  3d.  to  7s. ;  ship\vright3,  from 
7s.  to  8s.  4d.  ;  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers,  from  6s.  3d. 
to  73.  6d. ;  moulders,  fiom  73.  3d.  to  t)s.  ;  and  printers,  from  "a.  to 
83.  Flour  is  l^d.  a  pound,  beef  at  2id.  to  S|d.,  pork  l^d.,  good  Idack 
tea  at  Is.  9d.  to  2s.,  and  good  moist  sugar  at  2id.  The  wages  of  labour 
and  the  prices  of  provisions  are  much  the  same  in  the  adjoining  states 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  emigrants  escape  the  contamination  which 
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is  the  result  of  the  loose  morality  of  the  slave  states.  If  an  artisan 
does  not  disdain,  when  out  of  employment  in  his  own  trade,  to  turn  his 
hand  to  common  day  labour,  he  can  earn  from  three  shillings  to  four 
shillings  and  twopence  a  day.  Farm  labourers,  engaged  by  the  year, 
have  half  a  dollar,  two  shillings  and  a  penny  of  our  money,  a  day, 
with  board,  or  three  shillings  and  threehalfpence  without  l)oard. 

Amongst  the  lions  of  Louisville  is  Mr.  James  Porter,  who  stands 

seven  feet  eight  inches  in  his  stockings,  fthe  only  man  of  his  height  I 

ever  saw  with  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders  and  good  legs  beneath  him. 

He  is  much  respected,  and  has  been  one  of  the  council-men  of  the  city. 

(To  be  continued.) 

LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 

Cabell  Court  House,  Virginia,  January  22nd,  1849. 

Sib, — I  this  day  read  yours  of  the  29th  ult.,  and  in  answer  say,  that  the 
character  of  Western  Virginia  is  that  of  being  generally  hilly,  with  small 
bottoms  along  the  branches ;  the  North  and  North  Western  sides  of  the  hills 
are  of  rich  mould,  and  is  quite  productive  of  any  crop  that  may  be  put  in  it. 
For  instance,  corn,  if  well  put  in  and  well  cultivated,  will  yield  from  thirty- 
five  to  eeventj'-five  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  on  the  hill  land,  if  not  worn  out, 
will  yield  as  well  as  any  bottom  laud,  say  from  ten  to  thirty  or  thirty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  and  it  is  remarked  in  this  section  of  country,  that  the  wheat 
growing  on  the  hills  is  of  finer  quality  than  that  of  the  low  groimds ;  the  grain 
fills  out  better,  is  heavier  per  bushel,  and  makes  better  flour. 

I  further  state,  that  I  think  all  the  hills  in  Western  Virginia  will  produce 
grass  well,  consequently,  it  would  make  a  fine  country  for  raising  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  has  been  remarked  in  my  hearing  by  persons  living  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  the  rich  level  counties  of  that  State,  that  the  sheep  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, running  in  the  woods,  were  far  superior  to  the  Ohio  sheep,  whatever 
care  they  may  bestow  on  them,  which,  I  suppose,  arises  from  their  having 
high  elevated  lands  to  feed  on,  and  the  abundance  of  food  they  get  from  the 
small  branches  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  undergrowth,  that  is  spread  all  over 
our  hills. 

I  think  there  is  considerable  iron  ore  in  Western  Virginia,  and  plenty  of 
coal  in  our  hills,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  situations  where  it  would  be 
profitable  to  carty  on  iron  works.  For  instance,  on  the  Guyandotte,  in  this 
county,  coal  is  very  abundant,  and  I  am  informed  that  iron  ore  is  also  abun- 
dant. 

Our  Legislature,  twelve  months  ago,  passed  a  law  directing  a  survey  of 
Guyandotte  river  from  its  mouth  to  Logan  County  Court  House,  Virginia, 
— a  distance  of  about  ninety-five  miles  by  water — with  a  view  to  lock  and  dam 
the  river,  and  make  it  navigable.  Should  this  view  be  carried  out,  it  will 
furnish  fine  situations  for  manufacturing  purposes,  of  any  kind  that  requires 
water  power;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  manufacture  of  iron,  woollen 
or  cotton  fabrics,  in  Western  A^irginia  would  be  profitable. 

In  Western  Virginia  it  is  generally  healthy.  The  foreigners  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  come  among  us,  sometimes  take  the  fever  or  ague, 
though  there  are  Englishmen  now  living  in  our  county,  and  have  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  who  have  never  been  sick  since  they  came  here. 

In  Western  Virginia,  in  the  hills,  cattle  and  sheep  are  frequently  wintered 
without  being  fed  or  housed.  They  live  in  the  woods,  and  thrive,  and  look 
well.  It  is  only  at  times  of  deep  snow  that  they  are  hunted  up  and  fed  until 
the  snow  disappears — the  snow  never  remaining  on  the  ground  more  than  a 
week  or  ten  days — though  our  good  farmers,  as  we  call  them,  take  care  to 
have  plenty  of  hay  and  other  provender  to  feed,  together  wilh  large  wood  pas- 
tures, as  we  call  them,  that  is,  the  undergrowth  grubbed,  or  cut  out  and  burnt, 
the  leaves  raked  and  burned,  and  the  ground  sown  in  blue  grass,  and  other 
grass  seed,  which  grows  and  flourishes  well,  and  if  stock  is  kept  otf  until  the 
winter  sets  in,  the  pasture  will  generally  keep  the  cattle,  &c.,  well,  with  little 
feeding,  if  any. 

In  our  county  there  are  but  few  buildings  for  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  as  they  do 
well  without ;  though  in  our  Northern  States  they  have  such  buildings,  and  it 
might  in  fact  be  the  better  plan  here  ;  but  if  so,  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  who 
have  those  buildings. 

A  good  log  house  for  dwelling  in  may  be  erected  and  finished  in  this 
county,  say  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  in  breadth,  two  stories  high,  with  stone 
or  brick  chimney,  covered  with  shingles,  completely  finished  for  about  three 
hundred  dollars,  or  a  frame  one  of  like  dimensions,  lathed  and  plastered  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  or  lour  hundred  dollars. 

Buildings  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  may  be  built  for  a  mere  song,  as  any 
labouring  man  can  build  such  buildings  without  employing  mechanics,  as 
they  are  generally  built  of  small  logs,  and  covered  cabin  fashion,  that  is,  with 
clapboards  fastened  with  rib  poles. 

The  clearing  of  land  in  this  county  is  from  three  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  It  depends  upon  how  you  have  it  cleared.  If  you  take  ofi"  all  the  tim- 
ber, it  costs  more.  If  you  deaden  the  large  timber,  and  remove  the  small,  it 
costs  less. 

The  price  of  horses  here  is  from  twenty-five  dollars,  the  pony,  to  one  hun- 


dred dollars,  a  respectable  horse.  JIuIes  arc  not  used  in  Western  Virginia, 
though  they  can  be  got  in  Kentucky  for  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  doUars 
each.  Common  milch  cows  can  be  got  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  each.  Sheep 
may  be  got  for  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents  each,  the 
quality  of  wool  varying  from  course  to  fine.  Corn  is  now  selling  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat  at  si.tty-six  cents  per  ditto ;  cheese  at  six  cents 
per  pound ;  butter  ten  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  price  of  clothing  is  considered  cheap  here,  though  I  suppose 
one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  in  England.  Blankets  vary  fi-om  two  to 
ten  dollars  a  pail'.  Feathers  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  Metal  articles  sell 
low.  Farming  implements  cheap.  Tea  one  dollar  per  pound ;  coffee  eight 
cents  per  pound ;  sugar,  brown,  first  quality,  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  ; 
refined  ditto,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  :  flour  four  dollars  per  barrel  ; 
fruit,  peaches  pealed,  two  dollars,  unpealed,  one  dollar ;  apples  fifty  cents  per 
bushel ;  candles  ten  cents  per  pound  ;  soap  five  ditto ;  bacon  six  cents  ;  beef 
two  and  a  half  to  three  cents  per  pound ;  mutlou  two  cents  per  pound ;  potar 
toes  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  generally,  though  now  fifty  cents,  owing  to 
scarcity. 

I  think  there  are  farms  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
with  an  improvement  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres,  with  a  tolerable  house, 
barn,  stable,  and  out-buildings,  and  other  improvements,  can  be  got  for  one 
thousand  or  one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars. 

In  Western  Virginia  there  is  yet  a  very  large  proportion  in  a  state  of 
nature,  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  where  convenient 
to  navigable  waters,  is  quite  profitable,  as  there  is  a  large  quantity  yearly 
taken  down  the  Ohio  river  to  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities,  as  timber  for 
building. 

The  roads  in  Western  Virginia  are  generally  bad,  with  the  exception  of 
the  turnpikes,  though  pretty  good  for  driving  stock,  and  as  all  the  counties  in 
AVestern  A^irginia  have  roads  to  intersect  the  turnpikes  at  convenient  places, 
so  they  have  but  a  short  distance  to  travel,  before  they  get  into  the  turnpike ; 
which  gives  them  all  the  facilities  of  the  turnpike,  either  east  or  west. 

The  canal  of  the  James  Eiver  Company  has  not  got  farther  west  than 
Buchannon  in  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  A'^irginia.  The  rail  road  from  Rich- 
mond to  the  Ohio  river  exists  only  in  the  statute  book,  and  whether  or  not  it 
will  ever  be  completed,  I  cannot  say.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raU  road  will 
be  completed  in  less  than  a  year,  as  they  are  now  at  work  on  it. 

The  state  of  education  in  Western  Virginia  is  not  so  promising  as  I  could 
wish,  though  we  have  one  college,  several  academies,  and  grammar  schools, 
and  other  schools  for  common  English  education  are  in  all  the  Western 
Counties. 

The  prevailing  sects  of  Religion  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Episcopalians. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  influx  of  visitors  to  the  Virginia  springs, 
is  small,  as  the  counties  in  which  the  springs  are  situated,  more  than  supplies 
all  demands  by  such  influx,  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  persons  who  own 
fine  horses  meet  an  opportunity  of  selling  them. 

The  best  way  for  the  emigrant  to  come  to  AVestern  A^irginia,  is  by  way  of 
Baltimore,  Wheeling,  and  thence  down  the  river ;  at  least  it  is  the  most  ex- 
peditious :  but  perhaps  a  cheaper  route  would  be  by  Philadelphia,  the  canal, 
and  Pittsburg,  and  thence  down  the  river.  The  Richmond  route  would  be 
slow  and  tedious,  and  whether  more  or  less  expensive,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  New  Orleans  route  would  be  a  long  one,  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  by  water,  up  stream. 

A  family  often  persons  in  Guyandotte  or  its  neighbourhood,  having  the 
necessary  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  might  live  well  and  plentiful  on 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  even  if  they  had  to  rent  the  premises.  Bread  and 
meat  in  our  country  are  cheap,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  If  six  acres 
were  judiciously  managed,  it  would  more  than  supply  all  needed  vegetables, 
it  would  go  far  towards  supporting  a  family  of  the  size  before-mentioned.  If 
you  lived  in  Guyandotte,  you  would  use  coal,  which  can  be  got  for  seven  cents 
a  bushel ;  but  if  you  lived  in  the  country,  you  would  use  wood,  which  would 
cost  you  nothing,  but  having  it  cut. 

The  tracts  of  land,  clanks,  &c.,  are  all  of  the  character  of  Western  Virginia 
lands,  a  good  part  of  them  lay  some  miles  from  the  Ohio  river  and  from  the 
turnpike,  some  is  fertile,  though  hilly,  some  part  rocky,  and  all  well  timbered, 
ivith  small  bottoms  on  the  creeks  and  branches. 

Yours  respectfully, 

AViLlUM   M'COMAS. 


LETTER  TO  *- 


WorUey,  iiear  Leeds  June  Ith,  1849. 
Dear  Sir, — 

Be  thankful  that  you  have  no  pains,— that  you  have  no  un- 
pleasantness in  passing  your  urine,— that  you  feel  no  unnatural  heat.  These 
are  all  good  signs.  If  you  pursue  a  proper  course  of  life,  you  will,  I  trsst, 
regain  your  health.  Get  into  the  way  of  going  to  bed  without  supper.  Drink 
a  little  cold  water  before  you  go  to  bed  and  when  you  rise  in  the  morning. 
Drink  a  little  through  the  night  if  you  awake  frequently.  Get  into  the  way 
of  sleeping  with  as  few  clothes  upon  your  bed  as  may  be  consistent  with  com- 
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fortable  warmth.  Eat  no  beef,  no  pork,  and  little  or  no  animal  food  of  any 
kind.  Drink  no  tea  nor  coffee.  Never  eat  but  when  you  are  hungry.  And 
never  cram  youraelf.  Eat  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  Do  not  eat  sad 
pastry.  Be  moderate  in  the  use  of  sweet  things.  Squeeze  one-fourth  of  a  lemon 
into  a  glass  of  water  once  or  twice  a  day  occasionally,  and  drink  it ;  or 
mix  a  little  vinegar  occasionally  with  your  water.  If  you  can  sleep  in  a  clean 
and  airy  room,  prefer  it.  Sleep  with  your  bed-room  window  a  little  open 
during  the  summer.  If  you  have  convenience  for  it,  wash  yourself  all  over 
daily.  First  use  tepid,  or  rather  warm  water,  and  gradually  use  it  colder  till 
you  are  able  to  wash  yourself  all  over  with  quite  cold  water.  The  way  to  do  it, 
is  to  get  a  tin  tub,  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  Put  a  piece  of  board  in  the 
middle  ;  and  any  kind  of  a  vessel  with  a  gallon  of  water  before  you.  Take  a 
large  spunge,  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  let  it  run  down  your  back,  your  front, 
and  all  over  you.  Keep  filling  and  emptying  the  sponge  in  this  way,  and 
rubbing  yourself  with  the  wet  sponge  till  your  water  is  nearly  done.  Dry 
yourself  with  a  towel  or  two.  When  you  have  got  your  shirt  on,  wash  your 
feet  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  dry  them  well.  Keep  your  bowels 
open.  In  order  to  this,  use  oatmeal  porridge,  if  it  agrees  with  you.  Especially 
if  you  can  get  honest  oatmeal.  A  great  deal  of  the  oatmeal  sold,  is  adulterated. 
Some  that  we  got  lately,  was  one-half  sharps.  This  kind  of  oatmeal  makes 
very  indifferent  porridge.  The  porridge  made  of  it  will  agree  with  very  few. 
Get  good  oatmeal,  if  you  can.  And  if  oatmeal  porridge  agree  with  you,  take 
a  little  to  your  breakfast  or  your  dinner,  daily.  If  you  cannot  get  oatmeal 
porridge,  get  a  peck  or  a  half  a  peck  of  the  best  wheat,  and  make  it  into 
fromity.  Do  not  skin  the  wheat ;  but  eat  it  skin  and  all.  Make  your  bread 
of  wheat  meal,  or  of  flour  made  of  ground  down  wheat.  Do  not  work  over 
bard,  if  you  can  help  it.  You  have  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  moderate  work  : 
but  do  not  exhaust  yourself  too  much.  Take  plenty  of  play,  or  gentle  exer- 
cise, in  the  open  air.  Keep  a  watch  on  your  dangerous  inclinations.  Be 
strictly  temperate  in  all  things.  Use  no  tobacco.  Use  no  intoxicating 
drinks.  Do  not  be  frightened,  if  you  can  help  it ;  but  cherish  hope  and 
cheerfulness.  My  opinion  is,  that  you  will  gradually  improve,  if  you  follow 
these  simple  instructions. 

If  you  find  that  following  any  portion  of  my  advice  does  not  answer  for 
you,  act  for  yourself.  But  recollect,  that  many  things  which  are  calculated  to 
do  much  good  in  the  end,  appear  to  have  an  unfavourable  effect  at  first.  The 
best  medicine  will  make  a  man  feel  worse  for  a  time,  and  a  very  beneficial 
change  of  habits  will  at  times  be  attended  with  temporary  inconvenience.  So 
that  though  you  will  do  well  not  to  kill  yourself  out  of  respect  to  any  one's 
judgment,  you  should,  at  the  same  time,  give  any  advice  which  looks  reason- 
able, a  fair  trial.  Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 


REVIEW. 


The  Hand-book  of  Registration  and  guide  to  those  desirous  of  becoming 
Electors  under  the  provisions  of  the'Sefm-m  and  Registration  Acts.    By 
the  National  Election  and  Registration  Committee.    London :  published 
by  their  Secretary,  James  Grassby.     36  pages. 
I  cannot  better  explain  the  nature  of  this  work  than  by  giving  the 

introductory  address.     To  the  Radical  Reformers,  Democrats,  and  all 

the  Men  of  Progress  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The' National  Election  and  Registration  Committee  have,  since 
they  were  called  into  existence  in  the  year  1846,  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  some  clear  and  distinct  guide  to  complete-Registration,  with  a 
view  of  placing  all  who  may  possess  the  legal  qualification  on  the 
Electoral  Roll  of  the  nation— believing  that  a  vast  accession  of  strength 
might  thereby  be  made  to  the  Radical  Electoral  Body,  and  that  great 
progress  would  be  made  in  the  march  of  Political  and  Social  Progress, 
and  that  Chartism  would  no  longer  be  a  name  merely,  but  rapidly 
approach  realization ;  with  this  view  tlie  Committee  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee,  who  have  used  their  best  endeavours  to  make  sucli  a  com- 
pilation of  the  Refoi-m  and  Registration  Acts  as  to  bring  the  matter  of 
qualification  and  Registration   within  the   capacity  of  the  humblest 

mind their  sole  aim  and  object  being  to  embrace  as  large  a  number  of 

persons  as  possible  within  the  pale  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  to  have  such 
persons  on  the  Elector.il  Roll  of  the  nation  as  will  feel  it  a  duty  to 
pledge  the  elected  to  support  such  a  measure  of  Reform  shall 
embrace  every  man  of  sane  mind,  not  convicted  of  crime,  who  shall 
have  been  possessed  of  a  fixed  residence  of  six  months'  duration,  and 
such  other  necessary  concomitants  as  shall  ensure  its  efficient  working 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  Committee,  tlierefore,  trusts 
that  every  borough,  city,  and  county  in  the  kingdom  will  appreciate 
this,  their  humble  effort,  and  cause  it  to  be  extensively  circulated,  its 
price  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  aU  ;  and,  further,  that  their 
brethren  in  the  various  boroughs,  cities,  and  counties,  will  take  the 
subject  of  Registration  up  with  a  zeal,  a  determination,  and  perseverance 


that  shall  end  in  the  successful  result  of  returning  good  working  and 
efficient  men,  as  their  Representatives,  whose  honesty  and  patriotism 
would  tend  much  to  the  effecting  Parliamentary,  Financial,  and  other 
Social  Reforms,  so  much  needed  to  insure  the  well  being  and  happiness 
of  the  People. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  such  a  compilation  and  conden- 
sation of  the  Refonn,  Registration,  and  other  Acts  of  Parliament, 
together  with  such  a  citation  of  cases,  as  will  form,  it  is  hoped,  a 
complete  '  Hand-Book  to  Registration,'  and  '  Guide  to  those  Desirous  of 
becoming  Electors.'  Any  further  information  relative  to  either  Regis- 
tration or  Elections,  can  be  obtained,  free  of  expense,  of  the  National 
Election  and  Registration  Committee,  through  their  Secretary,  at  his 
residence,  8,  Noah's  Ark  Court,  Stangate,  Lambeth,  by  whom  ail 
Contributions  in  favour  of  placing  the  Working  Classes  on  the  Electoral 
Roll  of  the  Nation  will  be  thankfully  received. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

James  Grassby,  Secretary/. 

Tlie  work  is  one  which  all  electors  and  which  all  no«-electors  ought 
to  have.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  advertisement  in  another  number, 
that  tlie  price  is  only  threepence.  We  hope  our  friends  will  do  what 
they  can  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  work  throughout  the 
count  rv. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  p.^  H W . — A  copy  of  your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to 

Mr.  Barker. 

N.  S.  S. — An  edition  of  Culpepper  may  be  got  for  about  Is.  or  Is.  6d., 
without  plates.  The  edition  with  plates  is  very  expensive.  Apply  for 
it  to  any  Bookseller. 

E.  A. — You  may  obtain  any  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  People,  or 
Vol.  I.  bound,  from  Mr.  G.  Turner.  We  refer  you  to  the  article 
headed,  '  To  my  Young  Friends,'  in  No.  62  of  the  People,  for  other  in- 
formation you  desire. 

T.  P. — Works  on  Botany  are  very  numerous.  To  study  Botany 
thoroughly,  requires  a  number  of  large  and  expensive  works,  and  op- 
portunities for  inspecting  plants.  For  a  general  view  of  Botany,  Lind- 
ley's  School  Botany  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any. 

T.  B. — The  price  of  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England  Prayer 
Book  is  2s.  Your  inquiry  respecting  Mr.  Barker's  opinion  on  a  point 
you  mention,  may  be  answered  by  him  when  he  returns  from  America. 

Mr.  Dawson,  late  of  Wortley,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  called 
at  Richard  Ramsden's  Commercial  House,  and  Emigrant's  Protection 
Office,  22,  Hunter  Street,  Liverpool,  express  themselves  highly  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  there  made,  and  request  us  to  make  this  known  for 
the  benefit  of  intending  Emigrants. 

J.  A. — "  TTie  Progressionist ;  (with  which  is  incorporated)  A  Voice 
in  the  Bast  ; "  is  a  monthly  penny  publication,  published  by  Watson, 
London.  It  is  devoted  to  Intellectual,  Moral,  Political,  and  General 
Progress.  No.  4  contains  the  following  articles  : — Rome,  Hungary, 
England  ;  Thoughts  on  the  Evils  of  the  Present  State  of  Society  ;  The 
War  of  Principles ;  The  Mysteries  of  Political  Gambling ;  State 
Churchism  ;  Money  Loving  ;  Review  of  the  Democratic  Review  ; 
Obituary  of  a  Truth  Seeker. 

We  have  received  several  numbers  of  "  2%e  Uxbridge  Spirit  of  Free- 
dom ;  and  Working  Man's  Vindicator,"  published  by  Watson,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  It  is  an  earnest  Democratic 
Journal,  written  by  Working  Men,  and  worthy  of  working  men's 
support. 

CLOTH. 

ThoBe  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers  , 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen* shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  he  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders. — J.  BiBKEa. 
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HOW  TO  PUNISH  TYRANT  ARISTOCRATS  AND  KINGS. 


W.  S.  Landor  recommends  the  Germans,  if  they  should  not  succeed 
in  establishing  a  just  and  liberal  Government  in  their  own  country, 
to  pack  off  at  once  and  go  to  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
tells  them,  very  properly,  that  they  can  do  well  enough  without  their 
Kings  and  Princes  ;  but  that  their  Kings  and  Princes  cannot  do  with- 
out them.  He  considers  that  they  could  not  more  effectually  and 
signally  punish  their  selfish  and  plundering  Kings  and  Princes,  than 
by  such  a  course.  I  wish  the  Germans  would  take  Mr.  Lander's 
advice.  They  would  soon  enrich  themselves  ;  and  as  soon  reduce 
within  their  proper  dimensions,  their  swollen  and  pompous  tyrants. 

But  Mr.  Lander's  advice  would  suit  the  English  and  Irish 
as  well  as  the  Germans.  If  the  plundered  and  insulted  English 
and  Irish  would  take  my  advice,  they  would  pack  up  in  as 
great  numbers  as  possible,  and  help  one  another  to  a  land  of 
freedom.  To  use  the  words  of  Landor,  S  The  English  and  Irish 
wealth  producers  could  do  well  enough  without  their  Aristocrats  and 
Princes.  But  how  would  the  Aristocrats  and  Princes  do  without 
them  ?  I  should  like  to  see  them  tried.  They  would  then  find  out 
what  worthless  and  shiftless  creatures  they  are.  They  would  then 
find  out  the  value  of  the  men  whom  they  despise  and  torture.  I 
should  like  to  see  them  left  alone,  with  all  their  honours  and  with 
all  their  glories,  with  all  their  plunder  and  with  all  their  pride.  I 
should  like  to  see  what  they  could  do  for  themselves.  I  should  like  to 
see  them  watching  the  grass  grow  in  the  deserted  streets,  and  plucking 
the  sprouts  from  the  cabbage  stalks  which  had  been  cut  the  season 
before,  to  make  for  themselves  a  miserable  meal.  I  should  like  to 
see  them  wearing  out  their  brushes  in  cleaning  their  old  unfashionable 
garments  ;  harnessing  their  half-famished  horses  ;  putting  them  into 
their  splashed  and  dusty  carriages,  to  drive  along  through  unscraped 
roads,  and  through  deserted  villages,  to  see  their  solitary  ghost-like 
neighbours,  in  their  dusty,  dirty,  damp,  and  dingy  halls.  I  should 
like  to  see  them  cleaning  their  own  pots  and  pans,  kindling  their  own 
fires,  gathering  their  own  sticks,  chopping  their  own  wood,  fetching 
their  own  coals,  picking  here  a  bit  and  there  a  bit  from  the  old  cast 
off  heaps,  not  venturing  as  yet  to  go  down  into  the  pit  and  dig  coal 
for  themselves.  I  should  like  to  see  them  washing  their  own  pots, 
cleaning  away  their  own  slops,  sweeping  their  own  floors,  dusting 
their  own  furniture,  cleaning  their  own  windows,  washing  their  own 
clothes,  brushing  their  own  shoes,  cleaning  away  their  own  filth, 
manuring  their  own  gardens,  ploughing  their  own  fields,  tending  their 
own  poultry,  collecting  their  own  eggs,  feeding  their  own  pigs,  curing 
their  own  bacon,  tanning  their  own  leather,  gathering  their  own 
wool,  spinning  their  own  yarn,  weaving  their  own  cloth,  cutting  their 
own  coats,  making  their  own  garments,  mending  their  own  stockings, 
cobbling  their  own  shoes.  Oh,  I  should  so  like  to  see  them  currying 
their  own  horses,  cleaning  their  own  harness,  gathering  their  own 
fruit,  digging  their  own  ground,  getting  their  own  potatoes,  peeling 
their  own  turnips,  catching  their  own  game,  making  their  own  gunpow- 
der, moulding  their  own  bullets,  building  their  own  houses,  emptying 
their  own  pig-styes,  cleaning  their  own  stables,  shovelling  their  own  ma- 
nure, driving  their  own  carts,  cultivating  their  own  fields,  scatternig  their 
rich  deposits  over  the  surface,  enjoying  the  fragrance  and  tough  exer- 


cise of  their  employment.  I  should  like  to  see  them  clearing  away 
their  own  ashes,  brushing  their  own  grates,  washing  their  own 
clothes,  ironing  their  own  linen,  knitting  their  own  lace,  dyeing  their 
own  feathers,  weaving  their  own  ribbons,  making  their  own  stays,  catch- 
ing their  own  fish,  splitting  their  own  whalebone,  plucking  their  own 
game.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  them  felting  their  own  hats, 
stoving  their  own  rooms,  smelting  their  own  iron,  making  their 
own  bricks,  digging  their  own  clay,  building  their  own  houses. 
Yes,  I  should  so  like  to  see  them  !  I  should  so  like  to  see 
how  noble  blood,  how  pride  of  rank,  how  haughty  honourables  and 
right  honourables  would  look  in  such  unwonted  positions, — in  such 
new  employments.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  with  not  a  hind  or  a 
ploughman,  with  not  a  groom  or  a  coachman,  with  not  a  saddler  or  a 
coach  maker,  vrith  not  a  gardener  or  a  farmer,  with  not  a  woodman 
or  a  game  preserver  near  them.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  without 
either  smith  or  wheelwright,  joiner  or  cabinet  maker,  builder  or  timber 
merchant,  house-maid  or  chamber-maid,  cook  or  butler  to  serve  them 
in  their  glory.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  without  either  stable  boy 
or  errand  boy,  without  either  miller  or  baker,  without  either  clothier 
or  cotton  spinner,  to  trouble  or  annoy  them.  I  should  like  to  see 
them,  without  a  man  to  command,  without  a  child  to  torture,  without 
a  tenant  or  dependent  to  eject,  to  humble,  or  to  starve.  I  should  like 
to  see  them  all  alone  in  their  greatness,  all  alone  in  their  glory,  with- 
out a  mortal  to  envy  them  their  splendour  or  their  wealth.  O  gra- 
cious God,  cannot  such  a  sight  be  granted  to  thy  wronged  and  suffering 
children  ?  Cannot  such  a  sight  be  granted  to  thy  universe  ?  Cannot 
such  a  lesson  of  instruction  be  read  for  once  to  the  millions  of  man- 
kind ?  O,  ye  toiling,  wealth-producing  millions, — ye  wronged  and 
plundered  ones, — ye  despised  and  crushed  ones, — ye  insulted  and 
tortured  ones,  is  it  not  time,  think  ye,  to  read  a  lesson  to  your  tyrants, 
in  a  tone  that  they  can  hear,  and  in  a  way  that  they  can  rightly  under  • 
stand  ? 

Behold  !  God  has  provided  a  land  for  you  that  flows  with  more 
than  milk  and  honey  :  a  land  of  vast,  immeasurable  extent  :  a  land  of 
rich  productive  soil :  a  land  of  endless  wealth, — of  inexhaustible 
riches.  A  land  with  a  climate  not  less  genial  than  your  own  :  with 
a  sky  more  clear,  and  an  atmosphere  more  vital  and  inspiriting.  A 
land  with  richer  scenery, — with  greener,  loftier  mountains,  with  richer, 
deeper  valleys.  A  land  where  men  are  comparatively  free  ; — where 
laws  and  institutions  are,  to  some  extent,  in  harmony  with  human 
rights  and  human  interests  ; — a  land  where  you  may  be  regarded  and 
respected  as  men  ; — where  you  will/eei  yourselves  men, — where  you 
may  speak,  and  act,  and  live  like  men  ; — aland  where  labour  is  wealth, 
where  talent  is  power ; — where  worth  and  excellence  are  recognized 
and  appreciated  : — a  land  where  you  can  be  yourselves, — where  you 
can  have  your  share  of  the  soil,  that  natural  wealth  which  God  intend- 
ed for  all : — a  land  where  you  can  have  leisure,  and  books,  and  all 
the  means  of  intellectual  improvement ; — a  land  where  you  can  have 
time  to  enjoy  the  society  of  friends, — to  meditate  on  the  events  of 
life, — to  look  around  upon  the  world  in  which  you  live, — to  learn  the 
nature  of  existence  and  the  worth  of  being,  and  taste  the  blessedness 
of  life  as  God  himself  intended  you  to  enjoy  it. 

Behold  !  I  say.  A  land,  unmeasured  in  extent,  unequalled  in  its 
productive  powers,  endless  in  its  treasures,  invites  you  to  make  your- 
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selves  a  home  in  the  bosom  of  its  wide-spread  valleys, — on  the  slopes 
of  its  beautiful  mountains, — or  on  its  open  and  fertile  plains.  Tt  in- 
vites you  to  transfer  yourselves  and  your  labour  thither.  It  invites 
you  to  enjoy  wealth,  and  freedom,  and  happiness  within  its  bounds. 
The  tyrants,  the  heartless,  unfeeling,  and  incorrigible  tyrants,  deny 
you  the  very  means  of  life  in  the  land  of  your  birth.  They  not  only 
deprive  you  of  your  rights, — they  not  only  rob  you  of  your  liberties, — 
they  not  only  cripple  your  commerce  and  hamper  your  industry,  and 
plunder  you  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths  of 
your  earnings,  but  actually  crush  and  tortui-e  numbers  of  you  to  death. 
They  monopolize  the  land.  They  monopolize  the  power.  They  act 
as  the  fabled  demons  of  tlie  dark-souled  theologian  might  be  supposed 
to  act, — blighting  and  cursing,  withering  and  destroying  all  things. 
Will  you  remain  with  them  ?  Will  you  be  their  slaves  for  ever  ? 
Will  you  toil  and  drudge  for  them  through  life  1  Will  you  dig  the 
dangerous  mines  to  get  them  coal  1  Will  you  work  the  quarry, — will 
you  build  them  palaces, — will  you  spend  your  life  and  energy  to  make 
them  rich  and  strong,  merely  to  torture  you  and  yours  for  ever  ?  Will 
you  still  remain  in  your  dungeon  and  in  your  chains,  with  your  tyrants 
and  their  tools,  bearing  insults,  want,  and  pains,  when  God  and  his 
good  universe  invite  you  to  be  free  and  happy  1  Will  you  still  remain 
in  a  land  where  jnost  of  your  labours  must  be  given  to  your  tyrants, — 
to  your  foes, — to  the  demon- torturers  and  destroyers  of  your  race,— 
to  the  enemies  of  your  health,  your  hopes,  your  all, — when  a  fair  rich 
land, — when  bright  and  smiling  skies, — when  lofty  hills  and  smiling 
vales, — when  waving  crops,  and  blossoming  trees,  and  cheerful  birds, 
and  happy  brutes,  and  loving  souls,  and  smiling  faces,  cheerful 
voices  and  old  friends,  are  calling  you,  inviting  you,  entreating  you 
abroad,  to  homes  of  peace,  to  lands  of  freedom,  of  plenty,  and  of  joy  1 
Ye  toiling,  wealth-producing  millions, — ye  wronged  and  plundered 
ones, — ye  oft  insulted,  tortured,  and  despairing  ones, — ye  crushed  and 
miserable  slaves  of  Priestly,  Princely,  and  Aristocratic  selfishness  and 
tyranny,  rouse,  rouse  yourselves  !  '  Form  an  alliance,  holy  and  sincere', 
to  help  yourselves  away  from  the  scene  of  your  sorrows,  from  the  ac- 
cursed abodes  of  tyranny,  from  the  regions  of  oppression  and  of 
wrong, — from  the  sod  that  is  saturated  with  the  blood  of  your  patriots, 
from  the  dungeons  that  are  echoing  with  the  groans  of  your 
friends,  from  the  highways  strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  from 
the  fields  which  yield  you  no  food,  from  the  flocks  which  yield  you  no 
clothing,  from  the  mills  and  tlie  factories,  from  the  mines  and  the 
quarries,  which  give  up  their  wealth  to  the  worthless  few,  and  mock 
the  industrious  and  the  virtuous  millions.  I  say,  up,  up,  and  be 
doing.  Prepare  to  transfer  yourselves  and  your  families  from  the  scenes 
of  your  degradation,  from  the  land  of  your  thraldom,  from  those  regions 
of  woe,  to  the  regions  of  freedom,  and  plenty,  and  peace.  Give  the 
tyrants  their  reward.  They  have  coveted  the  land  ;  let  them  have  it 
to  themselves.  They  have  coveted  all  power  ;  let  them  have  it  un- 
divided. They  have  shut  themselves  out  from  the  society  of  the  toiling, 
virtuous,  wealth-producing  millions  ;  let  them  have  the  exclusion  they 
have  sought.  Up,  up,  and  away.  Leave  the  tyrants  alone.  No  more 
let  them  see  you  or  hear  you.  No  more  let  them  plunder  or  torture 
you.  No  more  let  them  persecute  or  imprison  you.  Up,  up,  and 
away.  Leave  the  tyrants  alone.  For  once  in  the  world's  long  history, 
let  the  Priests  and  the  Princes,  the  Kings  and  the  Aristocrats,  have  a 
lesson  that  will  make  them  understand.  For  once  in  the  world's 
long  history,  let  the  toiling  millions  show  the  tyrants  how  utterly 
worthless,  how  infinitely  mishievous  they  are,  and  how  well  and 
happily  the  virtuous,  industrious  millions  can  live  and  thrive,  in  a 
region  by  themselves. 


Chartist  Tracts  for  the  Times.— I  hope  my  friends  will  do  what 
they  can  to  promote  the  circulation  of  these  tracts.  They  are  worthy 
of  encouragement  on  account  of  their  contents,  independent  of  other 
considerations.  But  the  consideration  that  the  profits  will  lie  devoted 
to  the  support  or  relief  of  the  families  of  the  prisoners,  ought  itself  to 
induce  the  friends  of  Democracy  to  do  what  they  can  to  circulate  them 
as  extensively  as  possible. 


TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 

Gbeat  is  the  power  of  Truth ;  but  greater  far 
The  power  of  Error.     Sum  their  victories  up. 
Count  o'er  their  conquests,  since  the  earth  began 
To  keep  a  record  of  its  own  misdeeds, 
And  balance  them  with  virtues,  we  shall  see 
Which  of  the  two  is  miglitier  conqueror 
And  fills  the  greater  volume.— -Easy  task  : 
When  every  history  tells  the  same  sad  tale, 
And  for  one  page  of  happiness  and  right. 
Presents  a  thousand  of  despair  and  wrong. 

Truth's  victories  are  slow.     Those  who  begin 
The  glorious  battle  in  her  dear  behalf 
Die  off — despairing,  some  ;  and  hapless,  all— 
And  leave  the  harsh  inheritance  of  strife 
To  those  who  love  them,  and  to  times  remote 
The  dearly-bought  and  tardy-paced  success. 
They  sow,  but  reap  not,  nor  their  sons,  nor  grandsons  ; 
But  strangers  to  them  garner  up  their  fruits, 
Oft-times  not  knowing  even  the  saintly  names 
Of  those  who  struggled  for  a  thankless  world. 

But  Error's  victories  are  sooner  won. 
Who  fights  for  her,  fights  for  an  easy  spoil, 
With  willing  soldiers,  valiant  in  the  cause. 
And  gains  the  battle,  oft  without  a  scratch ; 
For  error  crowns  her  generals  ere  they  die, 
And  blazons  in  men's  ears  with  blatant  voice 
Their  bloodiest  deeds,  until  the  foolish  world 
Exalts  them — first  to  heroes,  then  to  gods, 
And  swears  for  ever  after  by  their  names. 

But  blessings  on  the  Tauth,  it  prospers  still. 
And  Error  though  it  lives  luxuriantly. 
Lives  fast,  and  grows  decrepit,  and  expires, 
To  be  succeeded  by  its  progeny. 
But  Truth  ne'er  dies.     Once  let  the  seed  be  sown, 
No  blight  can  kill  it :  neither  winds  nor  rain, 
Nor  lightnings,  nor  all  wrath  of  elements. 
Can  e'er  uproot  it  from  the  hungry  soil. 

Error  has  had  her  triumphs  in  the  past : 
Truth's  are  to  come.     In  ages  far  remote 
Her  light  was  feeble  as  a  glow-worm's  lamp  ; 
But  fed  by  noble  thoughts  and  valiant  deeds. 
Fanned  bv  the  aspirations  of  the  wise. 
Tended  by  virtuous  hearts  with  patient  care, 
'  Mid  cold,  and  darkness,  and  tempestuous  wrong, 
Rose  higher,  and  glowed  clearer,  until  now— 
When,  like  a  beacon  on  a  mountain  top, 
Seen  of  the  nations,  it  illumes  the  world. 

Truth  was  a  snowy  flake  on  a  precipice 
In  the  far-off  cold  summits  of  the  past. 
Which  fell :  and,  falling,  gathered  strength  and  bulk 
To  fall  again  more  heavily,  and  roll 
Adown  the  slope  of  time.     'Tis  rolling  now, 
Huge  as  an  avalanche  ;  and  in  the  air. 
The  wlnzzing,  and  the  roaring,  and  the  crash 
Of  its  great  progress  may  be  heard  afar. 

C.  Mackay. 

CURE  FOR  SEA  SICKNESS. 
Various  remedies  have  been  prepared  for  sea  sickness,  but  the  only 
one  which  is  of  any  use  is  lying  perfectly  still  with  the  head  low,  by 
which  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  on  the  brain  ;  as  the 
nausea  and  retching  seem  to  arise  from  a  depressing  effect  on  the  brain 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. — Hooper's  Medical  Diet. 
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TO  MY  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 


One  of  the  greatest  causes,  and  one  of  the  greatest  supports,  of  theo- 
logical errors,  are,  false  opinions  respecting  the  Scriptures.  Blillions 
believe  in  the  giossest  absurdities,  simply  because  they  regard  the 
Bible  as  a  perfect  and  infaUible  book.  Millions  reject  great  truths 
and  important  moral  principles,  from  the  same  cause.  Wrong  views 
respecting  the  Bible  are  among  the  greatest  obstructions  in  existence 
to  the  increase  and  spread  of  useful  knowledge.  They  are,  too, 
amongst  the  greatest  obstructions  to  all  great  reforms,  both  in  national 
and  local  governments.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
you  should  free  yourselves  from  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  char- 
acter, the  claims,  the  origin,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  you  should,  if  possible,  obtain  correct 
views  respecting  the  Bible.  You  know  my  views,  to  some  extent. 
You  have  seen  them  in  the  Christian.  You  have  seen  them  in  the 
pamphlets,  entitled,  '  A  Review  of  the  Bible,'  and  '  Unitarianism 
AND  THE  Bible.'  I  have  not  been  able  to  state  my  views  on  this 
subject  at  greater  length  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so,  if  I  live  to 
return  to  England  ;  and  especially  if  I  should  live  to  settle  myself  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  intend,  if  I  should  live  long  enough, 
to  investigate,  the  Bible  question  thoroughly.  I  intend  to  publish  a 
Commentary  on  the  Bible.  I  intend,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the 
history,  so  far  as  known,  and  to  exhibit  the  genuine  character,  of  every 
particular  Book  in  the  Bible.  I  intend  to  examine  the  prevailing  no- 
tions respecting  the  origin,  the  history,  the  claims,  the  design,  and  the 
uses  of  each  particular  Book.  I  also  intend,  if  spared,  and  favoured 
with  leisure  and  strength  for  the  work,  to  publish  a  Biblical,  Theo- 
logical, Moral,  Philosophical,  and  General  Dictionary.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  can  only  refer  my  young  friends  to  the  works  already  in  exis- 
tence on  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Moral  subjects.  Most  young  men 
might  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Bible,  by  reading  it 
carefully,  and  examining  it  freely  for  themselves.  Let  them,  when 
reading  the  Bible,  just  do  as  they  would  do  in  reading  the  Koran  of 
Mahomet,  or  the  sacred  books  of  any  other  nation.  In  reading  the 
Koran,  they  would  exercise  their  own  judgments  on  every  statement 
they  met  with.  They  would  ask  themselves,  in  reading  a  story,  is 
this  like  truth  1  Is  this  in  agreement  with  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
nature  ?  Is  this  in  agreement  with  what  I  see  in  the  world  myself  1 
Is  this  in  agreement  with  what  my  friends,  my  neighbours,  my  rela- 
tions see  1  Is  the  thing  which  is  asserted,  possible  I  Is  it  ijrobable  ? 
Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  I  should  believe  it  1  Is  there  no 
particular  reason  why  I  should  disbelieve  it  ?  Supposing  the  story  to 
be  true,  is  it  of  any  importance  ?  Is  it  of  any  use  ?  Is  it  worth  re- 
membering ?  Is  it  worth  repeating  to  others  ?  Is  it  calculated  to 
make  me  wiser,  or  better,  or  happier  1  Is  it  capable  of  being  used  as 
an  instrument  of  good  to  others  ? 

I  say,  in  reading  the  Koran,  or  the  Sacred  Books  of  any  other 
nation,  you  would  ask  such  questions  as  these.  Ask  the  same  ques- 
tions in  reading  the  Bible.  Ask  them  respecting  every  historical  or 
biographical  account  you  meet  with.  Ask  them  respecting  any  par- 
ticular statement  of  matters  of  fact  that  you  meet  with  in  the  Bible. 

And  when  you  ask  such  questions,  answer  them  as  well  as  you  can. 
Answer  them  freely.  Say  exactly  what  you  think.  Write  down  in 
a  book  what  you  think.  Do  not  conclude  at  once  that  your  thoughts 
are  absolutely  true.  They  may  be  erroneous.  Still,  put  them  down. 
If  they  are  erroneous,  you  will  be  able  the  sooner  to  see  their  enon- 
eousness,  by  writing  them  down.  But  your  thoughts  7nay  be  true. 
If  they  be  true,  you  will  be  all  the  better  and  all  the  sooner  able  to 
ascertain  their  truth,  by  putting  them  down  on  paper,  and  thus  en- 
abling yourselves  to  exercise  your  minds  more  freely  upon  them.  If 
they  be  not  true,  they  may  still,  when  written  down,  assist  you  in  dig. 
covering  the  truth. 

In  reading  the  Koran,  or  the  Sacred  Books  of  any  other  nation, 
you  would  make  similar  inquiries,  and  use  a  similar  freedom  of  inves- 
tigation respecting  any  precepts  or  counsels  you  might  meet  with. 


You  would  ask,  with  respect  to  any  precept  you  met  with  in  the 
Sacred  Books  of  a  foreign  nation, '  Is  this  precept  a  good  one  ?     Would 
men  do  well  to  obey  it  ?     Is  it  worthy   of  God  ?     Is  it  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  man's  nature,  and  with  the  laws  of  God's  universe  ? 
Would  obedience  to  this  precept  be  conducive  to  my  improvement  and 
perfection  ?     Would  it  be  conducive  to  my  enjo)Tnent  of  life  ?     Would 
it  render  me  more  useful  to  my  fellow- creatures  ?     Would  it  increase 
my  strength  of  mind,  or  my  health  of  body  ?     Would  it  lengthen  my 
life,  or  render  it  more  happy  while  it  lasts  ?     Would  it  make  me  moiB 
agreeable  or  more  useful  ?     Would  obedience  to  this  precept  on  the 
part  of  men  generally,  increase  their  social  happiness  ?      Would  it 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  freedom,  of  liberality  and  philan- 
thropy ?     Would  it  tend  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  or  to  the  im- 
provement of  useful  arts  ?     ^\'ould   it  lessen   oppression,   increase 
wealth,  or  in  any  way  contribute  towards  domestic  or  social  enjoyment, 
or  towards  national  strength  and  prosperity  ?     Or  is    the   precept 
foolish  1     Is  it  unnatural  !     Is  it  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  the  laws  of  humanity  ?     Would   obedience  to  it  be  an  injury  1 
Would  it  be  painful  ?     Would  it  render  me  less  agreeable  or  useful 
to  others  \     Would  it  render  me  less  happy  or  perfect  in  myself  X     Or 
is  the  precept  trifling,   indifferent,  or  foolish, — neither  seriously  good 
noreviir  In  making  these  inquiries,  you  would  exercise  your  judg- 
ments ;  and,  in  answering  them,  you  would  answer  them,  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  freely  ;  you  would  not  say,  I  find  this  precept  in  a 
book  which  the  Mahometans,  or  Persians,  or  Hindoos  regard  as  sacred, 
I  must  therefore  believe  the   precept  to  be  good,  whether  it  have  any 
appearance  of  goodness   or  not.     1  find  this  precept  in  a  book  held 
sacred  by  the  Mahometans,  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindoos,  and  there- 
fore, though  it  appear  to  be  foolish  or  trifling,  unnatural  or  injurious,  I 
must  believe  it  to  be  wise  and  good  and   wholesome.     You  would 
judge  the  precept  by  its  own  merits.     You  would  say,  'T\\^  Mahom- 
etans, the  Persians,  or  the  Hindoos  may  consider  the  books  in  which 
I  have  found  it  to  be  sacred,  but  what  reason  have  /  to  believe  that 
they  are  sacred  ?     The  I\Iahometans,  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindoos 
may  regard  the  book  in  which  I  found  this   precept  as  the  word   of 
God, — they  may  believe  its  teachings  to  be  all  divine,  its  precepts  to 
be  the  perfection  of  msdom  and  of  virtue, — they  may  regard  this  book 
as  the  standard  of  truth,  as  the  standard  of  duty,  as  the  perfection  of 
truth,  and  the  perfection  of  morality  ;  but  have  they  any  good  reason, 
for  so  regarding  it  ?     Is  there  any  good  reason  why  /  should  so  regard 
it  ?     Have  I  not  reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  regard  the  book  as  an  im- 
perfect work  of  man's.     Is  not  the  existence  of  this  foolish,  this  un- 
natural or  injurious  precept  in  the  book,  itself  a  proof  that  the  book  is 
not  so  perfect, — that  its  teachings  are  not  so  wise,  so  holy,  so  good,  as 
those  Mahometans,  Persians,  or  Hindoos  consider  it ! ' 

I  say,  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  would  reason.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  every  Catholic  and  Protestant,  every  Trinitarian  and  Uni- 
tarian, would  reason.  This  is  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  reason. 
They  would  be  foolish  not  to  reason  thus.  It  is  in  this  way  you 
ought  to  proceed  in  reading  the  Bible.  You  meet  with  certain  pre- 
cepts or  counsels  in  the  Bible  :  why  not  ask,  '  Are  those  precepts 
good  \  Are  they  wise  .'  Are  they  in  harmony  with  human  nature  I 
Are  they  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  ?  Should  I  be 
wise  in  obeying  these  precepts  ?  Would  obedience  to  these  precepts 
do  me  good  ?  Would  they  make  me  a  \viser,  a  better,  a  healthier,  a 
stronger,  a  more  useful  or  more  happy  man  ?  Wo'ild  they  make  me  a 
better  husband,  a  better  brother,  a  better  master,  a  better  servant,  a 
better  ruler  .'  Would  they,  if  mankind  in  general  were  to  obey  them, 
improve  the  condition  of  society  ?  Would  they  be  friendly  to  peace 
and  to  plenty  ?  Would  they  be  conducive  to  health  or  economy  ] 
Would  they  improve  the  appearance  of  the  worid  ?  Would  they 
increase  the  happiness  of  society  and  the  enjoyments  of  mankind  ?  Or 
are  those  precepts  foolish,  unnatural,  injurious  '  Would  obedience  to 
them  be  painful,  irksome,  or  hurtful  .'  Would  not  obedience  to  them 
on  the  part  of  mankind  at  large,  tend  rather  to  lessen  than  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  mankind, — the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  society  1 
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Would  not  obedience  to  them  prove  injurious  to  society, — unfriendly 
to  freedom,  to  peace  and  to  plenty  1 ' 

I  say,  inquire,  when  you  meet  with  a  precept,  or  a  number  of  pre- 
cepts, in  this  way.  And  answer  your  inquiries  in  the  best  way  you 
can.  Answer  your  inquiries  freely.  Answer  them  justly.  And 
judge  of  the  book  by  what  you  discover  to  be  the  character,  the  merits, 
the  tendency  of  its  contents.  Do  not  say,  '  This  book  is  held  sacred  by 
the  Jews  ;  I  must  therefore  believe  the  precepts  which  it  inculcates  to 
be  good  and  divine.'  Say,  rather,  if  you  find  it  so,  '  These  precepts 
are  not  good  and  divine  ;  they  are  foolish  ;  they  are  frivolous  ;  they  are 
useless  ;  they  are  injurious  ;  they  are  unnatural ;  they  are  indecent : 
obedience  to  them  would  be  painful,  irksome,  hurtful.  Obedience  to 
them  would  involve  great  waste, — great  cruelty.  Obedience  to  them 
would  be  injurious  to  public  morals,  to  public  decency,  to  national 
wealth,  to  general  peace,  to  social  and  domestic  enjoyment.  The 
book  that  enjoins  them,  therefore,  is  not  divine.  It  is  human  ;  it  is 
imperfect ;  it  is  erroneous  ;  it  is  the  production  of  ignorance  ;  or  the 
production  of  partial  enlightenment  and  imperfect  virtue.'  Pursue  the 
same  course  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  generally.  You 
will  meet  with  passages  bearing  on  astronomy,  geology,  geography, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  history,  biography,  theology,  politics,  war, 
religion,  morals,  anatomy,  medicine,  dietetics,  metaphysics,  economics, 
philanthropy,  &c.,  &c.  Inquire  respecting  the  whole,  '  Are  these 
things  true  ?  Are  they  in  harmony  with  the  revelations  of  science  1 
Are  they  in  harmony  vrith  the  revelations  of  nature  respecting 
the  character  of  God  ?  Are  they  in  harmony  with  themselves 
and  one  another  ?  Are  they  in  harmony  with  other  portions  of 
this  book  ?  Are  they  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  to  be  true  1 
Do  these  hints  or  statements  look  like  truth  ?  Might  we  naturally 
expect  them  to  be  true  ?  Or  do  they  look  like  falsehood  ?  Do  they 
sound  like  folly  ?  Do  they  clash  with  what  we  know,  with  what  we 
see,  or  with  what  we  feel  ?  Do  they  clash  with  the  teachings  of  the 
visible  earth  or  the  visible  heavens  ?  Do  they  clash  with  the  ascer- 
tained truths  of  science  ?  Are  they  not  improbable  ?  Are  they  not 
impossible  ?  Are  they  not  blasphemous  ?  Are  they  not  cruel  or 
licentious  in  their  tendency  ?  Are  they  not  calculated,  if  believed,  to 
make  men  miserable, — to  make  them  vicious  ?  Do  they  not  clash 
with  one  another  ?  Are  they  not  inconsistent  with  other  intimations 
or  statements  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ?  Are  they  not  calculated  to 
perpetuate  oppression  and  cruelty,  dishonesty  and  blood  ?  Are  they 
not  manifestly  human  errors,  or  priestly  lies  ? ' 

It  is  in  this  way  you  usually  proceed  with  respect  to  the  contents  of 
books  regarded  as  sacred  by  Mahometans,  Persians,  or  Hindoos.  It 
is  the  way  in  which  you  ouff/il  to  proceed  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tents of  such  books.  It  is  the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  proceed 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  all  books.  It  is  the  way  in  which 
you  ought  to  proceed  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  is  regarded  as  sacred  by  Jews  and  Christians.  What  then  ? 
Are  Jews  and  Christians  infallible  in  their  judgments  with  respect  to 
the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  worth  of  books  1  They  are  no  such 
thing.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  have  erred  in  instances  innumer- 
able. They  err  still.  They  are  as  liable  to  err  as  we  are.  Nay,  the 
fact  that  they  regard  as  divine  and  holy,  as  true  and  wise  and  good, 
all  the  contents  of  those  books  which  they  call  sacred,  is  itself  a  proof 
that  they  are  liable  to  err, — is  a  proof  that  they  have  erred. 

We  say  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  proceed  in  forming 
your  opinion  of  the  Bible  and  its  various  contents.  Some  portions  of 
the  Bible  you  will  find  to  be  exceedingly  foolish  ;  others  you  will  find 
to  be  exceedingly  wise.  Some  of  its  stories  you  will  find  to  be  most 
indecent  ;  others  you  will  find  to  be  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most 
happy  in  their  tendency.  Many  of  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
Bible  you  will  find  to  be  ridiculous,  foolish,  unnatural ;  others  you 
will  find  to  be  most  wise,  and  just,  and  good  ;  in  harmony  with  all 
that  we  know  of  truth,  both  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Bible  you  will  find  to  be  most  extravagant,  unconscionable,  and  reck- 


less,— most  palpably  and  extravagantly  untrue.  Others  you  will  find 
to  bear  evident  marks  of  probability,  truth,  and  certainty.  Some  of 
the  books  in  the  Bible  you  will  find  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  ;  others 
you  may  find  to  be  of  no  value  at  all.  Some  of  the  books  you  may 
find  to  be  exceedingly  interesting  ;  others  you  may  find  to  be  exceed- 
ingly dull.  Some  of  them  you  may  find  to  be  impregnated  with  truth, 
inspired  with  genius  ;  others  you  may  find  to  be  exceedingly  false  and 
unworthy. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  particulars.  If  you  choose  to  pursue  the  course 
of  inquiry  that  I  have  suggested,  you  will  find  yourself  able,  in  gene- 
ral, especially  in  course  of  time,  to  satisfy  your  minds  with  respect  to 
the  character  and  worth  of  the  Bible  in  general,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  the  character  and  worth  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  Bible. 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  I  have  no  anxiety  that  you  should  embrace 
either  this  or  that  particular  set  of  religious  opinions.  All  I  wish  is, 
that  you  should  seek  after  truth, — that  you  should  endeavour  to  free 
yourself  from  error, — that  you  should  use  all  freedom  in  seeking  after 
truth, — that  you  should  embrace  whatever  commends  itself  to  your 
judgment  as  true,  without  regard  to  any  opposing  authority  on  earth, 
— that  you  should  reject  whatever  is  presented  to  your  minds  as  error, 
by  whatever  authority  on  earth  it  may  be  sanctioned.  If  you  make  it 
your  object  to  seek  after  truth,  you  will  constantly  be  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  truth.  If  you  make  it  your  object  to  detect  error,  you 
will  be  constantly  emancipating  yourself  from  error.  If  all  mankind 
were  to  begin  to  seek  after  truth,  they  would  all  be  approaching  daily, 
both  nearer  to  truth  and  nearer  to  each  other.  But  if  they  range 
themselves  under  different  leaders,  and  resolve  to  abide  by  their 
leaders  or  by  their  systems,  whatever  may  happen,  they  may  remain 
for  ever  as  they  are.  Error  will  be  eternal.  Truth  will  be  unable  to 
make  progress.  The  human  race  will  stagnate.  I  say  to  no  one, 
You  must  agree  with  me.  I  say  to  every  one,  Seek  after  truth.  I 
say  to  no  one.  Keep  to  your  system,  or  keep  to  your  sect.  Nor  do  I 
say  to  any  one.  Reverence  your  system,  or  reverence  your  sect.  I 
simply  say,  Seek  after  truth.  Try  your  present  opinions.  Prove 
them  all :  hold  fast  what  you  discover  to  be  true.  Reject  whatever 
you  discover  to  be  false,  and  endeavour  to  make  progress  in  knowledge 
daily.  I  do  however  say,  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
young  men  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  w  true  on  religious 
subjects. 

Theological  errors  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  injurious.  The  theo- 
logical errors  at  present  prevailing  in  this  country  are  infinitely  inju- 
rious. It  is  impossible  to  overthrow  political  errors  without  over- 
throwing theological  errors.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  political 
truth  without  establishing  religious  truth.  If  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  freed  from  theolocjical  errors,  they  would 
quickly  free  themselves  from  jMlitical  errors.  If  they  were  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  sects  and  priests,  they  would  quickly  free  themselves 
from  the  trammels  of  class  legislation  and  aristocratic  tyranny. 

Some  urge  me  to  let  religious  matters  alone,  and  to  confine  myself 
to  politics.  I  answer,  I  cannot  do  Justice  to  politics  without  meddling 
with  religion.  I  cannot  annihilate  tyraimy  without  enlightening  and 
elevating  men's  minds  in  general.  Of  course,  I  shall  lose  some  of  my 
readers  by  speaking  on  religious  subjects  ;  but  I  shall  do  something 
towards  enlightening  those  who  contintie  my  readers.  And  in  the 
end  I  may  get  fresh  readers  as  well.  But  whether  or  not,  my  busi- 
ness is  to  do  what  I  can  to  overthrow  error,  whatever  be  its  name, — 
to  reveal  the  truth,  whatever  its  name  may  be, — to  promote  the  entire 
emancipation  of  mankind,  and  aid  the  free  and  full  development  of  man. 


Convicts. — Of  169  convicts  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  104  were  never 
married  ;  and  of  the  residue,  11  have  lost  their  wives,  and  22  had  parted  from 
their  wives  when  the  crimes  were  committed  which  carried  them  to  prison. 
Leaving  only  32  (out  of  1 69)  who  at  the  same  time  of  their  fall  remained  within 
the  influence  of  the  conjugal  relation. 

Further,  of  the  whole  number,  108  were  intemperate,  78  sold  liquors,  92  left 
their  parents  under  21  years  of  ago,  76  visited  houses  of  ill-fame,  32  had  been 
sailors,  and  12  soldiers. 
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REVIEW  OF  PRENTICE'S  TOUR  IN  AMERICA. 
Continued  from  page  8". 

'  During  our  stay  at  Louisville  I  liaci  a  long  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  Smith,  one  of  the  the  partners  in  a  company  of  aboiit  a  dozen 
gentlemen  who  have  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Indi- 
ana, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  120  miles  below  Louisville. 
Mr.  Smith  toM  me  that  he  had  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
wshed  to  draw  capital  and  population  to  a  part  of  the  western  coal- 
field in  which  thej-  had  a  personal  interest,  but  he  beheved  that  their 
own  interest  would  coincide  with  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  join 
in  the  object  nf  bringing  that  coal  into  use  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
He  asked  if  I  thought  it  was  hkely  that  English  capitalists  and  English 
workpeople  might  be  tempted  to  seek  a  new  field  of  action  ? 

'  I  said  that  our  spinners  and  manufacturers  were  not  likely  to  risk 
their  capital  in  producing  either  yarn  or  goods  in  a  country  that  re- 
quired a  protective  tariff ;  and  that  workpeople,  before  they  could  be 
induced  to  go  into  a  new  country  would  require  either  a  guarantee  of 
emplojnnent  or  payment  of  the  expenses  of  emigration,  or  both.  '  What,' 
I  asked,  '  would  be  the  chance  of  success  to  a  spinner  or  manufacturer 
who  might  be  disposed  to  start  under  the  only  permanent  system,  a 
perfectly  free  import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  1 ' 

'  He  said  that  the  Illinois  coal-field  covered  at  least  70,000  square 
miles  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Jlississippi  valley ;  that  it  was  found,  not 
from  1000  to  2000  feet  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  hills,  and 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  county  ;  that  it  was  reached  by  drifts 
instead  of  shafts — horizontally,  not  perpendicularly  ;  that  the  mines 
were  self-draining  and  self-ventilatmg,  requiring  neither  railroads  nor 
canals ;  that  the  coal,  equal  in  heat-producing  power  to  the  best  in 
England,  could  be  produced  at  four  cents  per  bushel  of  80  lbs.,  or  4s. 
6d.  per  ton  ;  and  that  the  freight  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to 
Indiana  was  a  great  deal  less  than  the  freight  to  England. 

'  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  of  a  good  quality,' 
said  he,  '  in  a  free  state,  as  healthy  as  anj^  in  the  Union.  If  your  far- 
mers and  farm  labourers  were  to  come  here  they  would  do  well  in  their 
own  occupations,  and,  being  so  near  iron  and  coal,  theii-  children,  by 
the  time  they  are  fit  for  labour,  would  find  cmploj-ment  in  our  rising 
manufactures.' 

'  I  may  say  that  I  have  heard  ample  testimony  as  to  the  truth  of  liis 
remark  on  the  healthiness  of  Indiana.  The  winter  is  not  so  cold  and 
the  summer  is  not  so  hot  as  in  Canada.  Ague  is  disappearing  as  the 
woods  get  cleared  and  the  swamps  tlrained.  Avoiding  the  undrained 
prairie,  and  the  swamjiy  woodland,  the  small  farmer,  the  farm-labourer, 
the  blacksmith,  and  the  country  joiner  of  England,  Scotland,  and  L'e- 
land,  would  greatly  improve  their  condition  by  a  removal  to  that  state, 
and,  with  care,  might  become  inured  to  the  climate  without  any  very 
serious  previous  sickness.  Much  of  the  ilhiess  suffered  is  from  the  want 
of  caution,  and  much  from  poverty.  A  decent  house  to  live  in,  sheds 
for  horses  that  they  may  be  found  in  the  morning  when  wanted,  instead 
of  being  hunted  for  through  the  long  wet  prairie  grass,  would  save  many 
a  fit  of  ague,  and  many  long  hours  of  deep  despondency. 

'  The  Ohio  at  Louisville  is  of  magnificent  width,  and  the  rapids, 
though  obstnicting  its  navigation,  add  much  to  its  beauty. 

'  We  left  LouisviUe  on  Wednesday,  June  21.  The  wheat  harvest  had 
commenced  and  everywhere  the  scythe  was  at  work.  On  our  return  to 
Cincinnati  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  part  of  the  river  which 
we  had,  the  week  before,  passed  in  the  dark,  and  of  observing  evidences 
of  progress  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Everybody,  slave  owners  in- 
cluded, agreed  that  the  free  states  of  Indiana  and  Oliio  on  the  one  side 
of  the  river  were  making  far  more  rapid  strides  than  the  slave  state  of 
Kentucky  on  the  other.  Land  is  higher  in  price,  labour  in  better 
demand,  and  population  more  rapidly  advancing.  The  one  is  nearly 
stationary  in  its  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  ;  tlie  others 
are  advancing  at  a  pace  which  astonishes  even  Americans,  accustomed 
as  they  are  to  see  things  'go  a  liead.'  The  state  of  Ohio,  which,  sixty 
years  ago,  had  not  a  dozen  wlxite  inhabitants,  has  now  a  population  of 
nearly  two  millions,  and  in  ten  years  more  will  rank  next  to  the  state 
of  New  York  ;  and  Indiana,  whicli,  fifty  years  ago,  was  almost  un- 
known, has  now  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants.  On  the  slave  side  of 
the  river  the  population  of  Kentucky,  an  old  state,  and  of  unequalled 
fertility,  has  not  yet  reached  a  million.  To  the  one  no  immigi-ants  find 
their  way  but  the  plodding,  saving,  Germans ;  to  the  others  the  tide  of 
immigration  is  constantly  flowing,  promising  soon  to  make  both  States 
the  most  populous  in  the  union.  As  the  representation  in  Congress  is 
regulated  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  rapidly 


increasing  in  representative  power,  while  the  slave  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  relative  political  importance. 
These  facts  cannot  but  suggest  serious  considerations  to  the  slave  owners. 
A  Virginia  gentleman,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  abolitionists,  and  holding 
that  the  negroes  were  a  race  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  the  slaves  of 
the  more  gifted  and  intellectual  whites,  told  me  that  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  selling  his  property  in  Virginia,  and  investing  his  money 
in  land  in  Indiana.  '  In  my  own  state,'  he  said,  '  in  twenty  years  my 
property  may  be  worth  nothing.  In  Indiana  it  might  probably  be  in- 
creased five-fold.' 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  say  that  they  are  100,000  in  number. 
I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  tljey  can  be  so  many.  Tlie  population  in 
1840  was  40,338,  and  from  present  appearances  1  would  judge  that  it 
had  increased  to  75,000.  In  1789  it  contained  only  a  few  log  cabins. 
It  has  canal  and  railroad  communications,  right  through  the  centre  of 
the  states,  to  the  Lakes,  and  thence  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  with 
these  and  its  position  on  the  Ohio,  there  are  guarantees  inv  a  great  fur- 
ther increase  of  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance.  We 
went  into  one  foundry  and  machine  sliop,  where  from  300  to  .3.50  hands 
are  employed  at  wages  rather  better  than  are  given  at  first-rate  establish- 
ments of  tiie  kind  in  Maucliester  and  Livei-pool,  so  tliat  with  such  'com- 
pensation,' as  wages  are  here  called,  and  with  provisions  at  half  the 
price  which  they  bring  in  tlie  old  country,  notwithstanding  a  higher 
rate  for  clothes  and  rent,  working  men  are  in  a  position  to  make  con- 
sideralile  savings. 

'  A  large  water  power  is  obtained  by  the  surplus  water  of  the  Miami 
Canal,  and  coals  are  clieap,  so  that  the  foundries,  machine  shops,  cotton 
mills,  saw  mills,  planing-machine  mills,  <fec.,  it  is  likely  that  other 
manufacturing  establishments  for  the  production  of  articles  where 
labour  does  not  make  a  heavy  component  part  of  the  value,  will 
speedily  be  added. 

'We' left  Cincinnati  on  Friday moming  by  the  railway  for  Sandusky 
on  Lake  Erie.  Its  level  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  Ohio,  so  that  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  do^vn  upon  the  bottoms  which  were 
seldom  seen  from  the  river.  They  were  more  extensive  and  more  fertUe 
than  we  imagined ;  and  here,  as  at  Louisville,  we  found  ourselves,  at 
midsummer,  in  the  middle  of  the  wheat  harvest.  Tlie  scythe  is  uni- 
versally in  use,  and  the  wheat  is  laid  ready  for  being  put  in  sheaves  by 
the  use  of  '  cradles,'  attached  to  the  blade  and  handle  of  the  scythe. 
The  crops  of  this  grain  were  very  light,  the  temperature  of  thecountry 
being  too  high  for  its  abundant  production.  The  hiUy  bluffs  rising  up 
behind  the  bottems  or,  Scotice,  '  hobns,'  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  seen  from  the  river.  '  Folks  go  a  great  way  to  see  Alderley 
Edge,'  said  Mr.  Brooks  ;  '  but  here  are  hundreds  of  Alderley  Edges,  on 
each  side  the  river,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  way  from  Pittsburg  to 
Louisville— six  hundred  miles  of  Alderley  Edges,  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  and  six  hundred  miles  of  them  on  the  other.'  The  comparison 
was  a  happy  one,  for  the  irregular  face  which  Aldrley  Edge  presents  to 
Wilmslow  is  exceedingly  like  the  blufi's,  which,  in  endless  succession, 
present  themselves  on  tlie  ever  windmg,  ever  placid,  ever  beautiful  Ohio. 

'  The  American  raUi-oads  are  of  the  cheapest  possible  construction  ; 
the  stations  are  mere  sheds ;  the  cun-es  frequent  and  short ;  the  gradients 
those  of  the  sui-face  of  the  ground  almost  without  cutting  or  embank- 
ments ;  and  the  raUs  are  oidy  narrow  sUps  of  iron  an  inch  thick, 
naUed  do^Ti  to  horizontal  sleepers.  An  average  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
on  railways  so  constructed,  is  considered  as  a  fair  speed.  It  is  slow  work 
in  our  estimation,  but  it  is  flying  compared  to  the  stage  coach,  wliich, 
on  many  roads  here,  does  not  accomplish  more  than  four  miles  an  hour. 
This  Ime  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  21!J  miles  in  length,  connet;ts 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  with  that  of  the  Lakes.  Constructed  as  the 
English  raih-oads  are,  it  would  not  have  stretched  more  than  forty  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  would  have  been  almost  useless.  Jonathan  has 
calculated  wisely  that  it  should  supply  the  means  for  its  own  completion. 
In  our  own  country  it  would  have  saved  thousands  from  ruin  had  hia 
example  been  followed. 

After  following  upwards  for  a  few  miles  the  course  of  the  Ofiio,  the 
railroad  diverged  to  the  banks  of  a  small  river.  I  asked  its  name,  and 
was  told  that"  it  was  the  Little  Miami.  The  Little  Jliami !  What  a 
train  of  recollections  that  name  conjured  up  !  Thirty  years  ago  I  had 
formed  the  scheme,  and  several  friends  had  joined  me  in  it,  of  leaving 
our  own  land,  which  seemed  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  boroughmongers,  and  forming  a  community  on  the  banks  of  some 
small  stream,  contributory  to  a  large  navigable  river  in  the  Western 
States  of  America.  We  had  fixed  on  surveying  the  Little  Jliami  first  ; 
and  here,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  I  was  on  it  without  being  aware. 
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And  how  did  it  answer  the  idea  that  so  long  ago  I  had  formed  of  it  ?  It 
was  wonderfully  like.  The  bottoms  were  richer,  and  the  uplands  were 
more  stony  and  barren,  I)ut  the  general  resemblance  was  in  accordance 
with  what  I  had  imagined.  It  was  our  own  Clyde  above  Lanark,  but 
fertile  and  wooded.  Near  the  Ohio  it  was  sometimes  like  the  Clyde 
about  Bothwell  Brig,  and  sometimes  like  the  Irwell  above  Agecroft 
Bridge.  Farther  up,  the  valley  narrowed,  but. still  there  were  the  rich 
alluvial  bottoms,  and  the  woody  rising  grounds.  Farther  up  still,  the 
valley  widened,  the  river  becoming  a  small  stream,  flowing  through  well 
cultivated  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  tliriving,  well-built,  cheerful- 
looking  little  town,  amongst  wliicli  Wanesville  and  Xenia  were  the  most 
attractive.  In  this  beautiful  part  of  the'  country,  I  found  that  land, 
having  the  rich  alluvial  soil  all  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  wood- 
lands partially  cleared,  with  a  good  substantial  fann  house,  and  the 
necessary  farm  offices,  might  be  had  at  from  £1  to  ;£8  an  acre.  A 
well  informed  fanner  was  in  the  train  with  us,  who  said  :  '  If  a  young 
man  comes  <m  uncleared  land,  he  is  completely  worn  out  before  he  has 
his  work  done,  and  dies  when  he  should  be  beginning  to  enjoy  himself ; 
but  he  escapes  almost  all  the  hardships  if  he  begins  with  a  good  bit  of 
cleared  land,  and  has  a  house  to  go  into,  and  a  shed  to  put  his  cattle 
into.'  I  asked  him  what  an  English  farmer  could  do  who  should  bring 
J1,000  into  such  a  country.  '  Do  ! '  he  said.  '  Why  he  could  buy  and 
stock  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  of  capital  land,  and  live  like  a  gentle- 
man.' 

'Land  partially  cleared  can  frequently  l)e  had  very  cheap.  It  may  sell 
for  ten  or  twenty  times  more  than  it  originally  cost  the  clearing  purchaser, 
and  would  yet  be  much  cheaper  than  the  forest  land  at  five  sliillings  an 
acre.  The  tendency  is  still  westward.  A  farmer  has  four  or  five  sons, 
and  he  desires  that  each  should  have  a  farm  of  his  own.  He  sells  liis 
eighty  acre  lot  for  a  sum  which  will  enable  him  to  purchase  five  hun- 
dred acres  fartlier  west,  and  there,  with  a  hundred  acres  for  each  son, 
he  says,  '  Now  lads,  clear  away.'  He  has  been  the  pioneer  into  the 
forest  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  is  quite  ready  to  become  the  pioneer  west 
of  the  Waljash.  His  sons  will  have  the  same  migratory  spirit.  As 
tlieir  sons  grow  up,  each  father  will  sell  his  hundred  acres  that  lie  may 
purchase  five  hundred  west  of  the  Illinois  or  tlie  northern  branch 
of  the  Mississippi.  Thus  can  the  English  farmer  always  find  small 
lots,  purchaseable  at  a  rate  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  clearing 
land,  with  a  dwelling  house  and  cattle  sheds  all  ready  ;  and  thus  he 
may  avoid  the  fever  and  ague,  which  are  almost  certain  to  attack  the 
northern  Europeans  who  venture  to  break  ground  in  the  dank  forest 
of  swampy  prairie.' 

'  Money  may  be  lent  on  good  mortgage  security  in  this  state  at  eight 
per  cent.,  payable  half  yearly.  I  thought  it  probable  that  the  high 
rate  of  interest  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  small  portions  of  land,  trans- 
ferable at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense,  would  hereafter  induce  a  class  of  per- 
sons to  emigrate  whose  aim  would  not  be  to  work  hard  for  a  living,  but 
to  live  easily  on  a  small  capital  already  acquired.  We  have  hundreds 
of  tradesmen  in  our  tovrns  who  cannot  continue  in  business  without  the 
fear  of  losing  all,  and  who  have  not  accumulated  sufficient  money  to  re- 
tire upon.  A  man  of  such  a  class  in  England  cannot  live  ujion  the  in- 
terest of  J1,000  ;  but  here,  for  £200  he  could  purchase  and  stock  a  little 
farm  of  twenty-five  acres,  which  would  enalile  him  to  keep  a  horse  and 
cow,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  supply  his  family  with  every  article 
of  food,  while  his  £800  A\ould  give  him  an  interest  of  £04  a  year.  He 
could  even  have  his  own  sugar  from  his  own  maple  trees  to  sweeten  lus 
cup  and  preserve  the  peaches  from  his  own  fruit  trees,  and  almost  all 
he  would  need  to  buy,  beside  clothes,  would  be  tea,  wliich  may  be  had 
of  good  quality,  at  from  twenty-one  pence  to  two  shillings  a  pound.* 
Still  further  west  he  could  get  ten  per  cent,  interest  for  his  money. 

'  After  travelling  85  miles  on  the  railway,  from  Cincinnati,  we  had 
fourteen  miles  to  go  by  stage  to  get  to  Urbana,  from  whence  the  rail- 
way was  completed  to  Lake  Erie.  In  this  higher  part  of  the  country 
where  the  brooks  seem  to  stand  still,  to  consider  whether  they  shall  flow 
to  the  Ohio  or  to  the  lakes,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  very  level  and 
and  very  fertile  land,  but  dry  as  the  season  had  been,  I  could  see  that 
in  wet  weather  the  whole  would  form  an  extensive  swamp,  almost  im- 
passable for  carts  or  carriages.  At  present  it  was  covered  with  rich 
crops  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat.  We  were  more  than  three  hours  in 
coming  these  fourteen  miles,  and  are  glad  to  have  a  rest  after  this  tire- 
some travelling,  in  this  little  town,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

(To  he  Contitmcd.) 

*  I  could  do  without  tea. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENTS 
CONTRASTED. 

Extract  from  the  Letter  of  an  American   Gentleman  resident  at  New 

York,  to  a  Friend  in  London.    New  York,  March  31,  1849. 
'With  the  general  tenor  of  your  letter  of  12th  ult.  I  most  fully  ac- 
cord, and  it  gives  me  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  hear  such  liberal  senti- 
ments from  one  who  is  apparently,  at  the  same  time,  bo  thoroughly 
English. 

'  We  are  accustomed  in  this  country  to  associate  with  an  English- 
man, bigotry,  illiberaUty,  and  intolerance,  together  with  a  most  imper- 
turable  self-complacency  with  regard  to  his  government : — such  is  the 
popular  feeling,  and  I  confess  I  have  had  reason  to  share  it  to  some  ex- 
tent; but  happily  closer  intimacy  is  rapidly  breaking  down  the  preju- 
dice on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

'  I  must  be  permitted  to  take  exception  to  one  or  two  points  of  your 
argument. 

'  In  reply  to  my  remark,  that  in  England  you  still  bear  the  burden 
of  a  IMonarchy,  you  say,  first,  that  you  question  if  the  Queen  has  as 
much  irresponsible  power  as  our  President, — but  the  result  of  my 
oljservation  and  reflection  is,  that  our  President  has  no  irresponsible 
power  whatever  :  he  is  directlj/  responsible  to  the  people  from  whom  he 
receives  power,  for  every  act  of  his  administration — nor  do  they  hesi- 
tate to  hold  him  responsible,  nor  does  he  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  of 
his  liability  to  impeachment  in  case  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  or  of  the 
impossibility  of  his  re-election  in  the  event  of  his  adopting  a  coui'se  in 
opposition  to  the  popular  will. 

'  There  may  be  checks  and  restraints  upon  the  power  of  the  head  of 
your  government,  but  the  fact,  that  that  position  is  attained  by  the 
accident  of  birth,  and  that  its  tenure  is  during  life,  are  objectionable 
features  from  which  our  system  is  free. 

'  Again,  you  say,  '  it  is  questionable  whether  her  liberal  allowance 
(i.  e.  the  Queen's)  is  wasted,  because,  as  the  head  of  a  rich  class,— -the 
leader  of  fashion — the  encourager  of  art,  &c.,  much  of  her  income  re- 
turns to  the  i)eople  from  whom  it  conies,  in  exchange  for  the  luxuries 
which  they  supply  by  their  labour.' 

'Now  tills 'Iil)eral  allowance  '  and  the  'luxuries'  which  it  enables 
its  recipients  to  enjoy,  constitute  in  my  mind  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  your  system  ;  it  seems  to  me  a  state  of  things  unnatural  and 
unjust,  and  which  could  only  be  tolerated  in  a  country  where  the  masses 
are  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

'  The  operation  of  the  system  is  to  keep  the  producing  classes — in 
other  words — the  people,  in  a  state  of  virtual  slavery,  in  order  that  a 
privileged  few  may  revel  in  luxury  and  extravagance.  If  art  can  only 
be  encoui-aged  by  such  a  state  of  things,  then  it  had  better  be  left  to 
grow  of  itself  :  if  fashion  can  onlj'  be  led  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  human 
rights  and  happiness,  it  is  a  curse  and  should  be  abolished, 

'  It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  gone  by,  when  Englishmen 
require  a  system  so  nearly  approaching  an  apotheosis. 

'  If  the  people  are  intelligent  and  orderly,  and  are  only  striving  to 
elevate  themselves  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  attain  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  (and  what  Englishman  will  not  claim  all 
this  for  his  countrymen)  then  why  not  let  them  retain  the  product  of 
their  labour,  except  so  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  protec- 
tion and  government — let  them  enjoy  the  blessings  of  abundance — en- 
courage arts  and  cultivate  science — educate  and  ennoble  themselves 
'en  masse,'  and  not  concentrate  the  product  of  their  toil  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  hereditary  drones,  to  be  squandered  in  a  round  of  vice  and  dis- 
sipation, under  the  specious  pretence  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  their 
position. 

'  What  right  have  the  nobility  to  a  position  above  the  honest  and 
intelligent  plebian  ?  No  right.  Nobility !  there  is  no  nobility  but 
that  which  God  has  stamped  upon  the  brow  of  an  honest  man— no 
Aristocracy  except  that  of  intellect. 

'  Admitting,  again,  that  a  portion  of  these  '  lilieral  allowances '  are 
expended  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  how  few  are  really  benefited  ? 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  encouragement  is  extended  cliiefly  to  those 
who  possess  the  greatest  influence  in  high  ])laces.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  instances  where  artists  of  remarkable  talent  I'eceive  patronage, 
Ijut  I  fear  it  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

'  But  I  contend  it  is  not  necessary  or  judicious  to  tax  a  people  to  tiie 
utmost  they  are  able  to  bear,  and  with  the  proceeds  support  a  portion 
of  that  people  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  even  though  that  luxury 
may  be  of  the  most  refined  and  elevated  character,  and  that  extrava- 
gance consist  in  the  most  judicious  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
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sciences  :  simply  because  such  an  unequal  division  of  the  products  of 
labour — the  great  source  of  a  nation's  -ivealth — is  unjust,  and  produces 
social  contrasts  that  are  most  unpopular  and  unnatural.  At  the  same 
time  you  must  not  imagine  that  I  am  so  utilitarian  as  to  countenance 
meanness  OT  parsimony  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  such  a 
government  as  Great  Britain  :  a  proper  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
country,  and  a  liberal  encouragement  of  genius  in  whatever  department 
it  may  be  found,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  an  economical  government. 
♦  More  on  tliis  subject  again.' 


Sir, 


DO  WE  SOW  WHAT  WE  REAP. 

Liversedge,  \Oth  March,  1849. 


In  No.  39  of  your  '  People,'  in  answer  to  J,  Hardy,  Shepley,  you  write  the 
following :  'My  opinion  is,  that  God  is  judging  and  rewarding  men  now,  every 

(lay, that  whatsocTer  men  sow,  they  reap, — that  this  is  true  of  men  through 

every  period  of  their  existence, — that  it  is  true  with  respect  to  men  now,  that 
it  has  always  been  true  with  respect  to  mankind,  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  true  wiUi  respect  to  them  as  long  as  time  or  eternity  endures.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  has  to  wait  till  the  close  of  his  life  for  the  reward  of  his 
doings.  The  good  and  the  evil  are  alike  rewarded  according  to  their  doings, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence.  God  has  so  ordered  things, 
that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  he  does,  even  in  the  present  life,  reap.  God 
has  so  ordered  things,  that  every  man  who  acts  as  he  ought,  reaps  proportion- 
ate advantage,  and  that  every  man  who  acts  wrong,  reaps  proportionate  disad- 
vantage. This  is  the  great,  the  universal,  and  the  eternal  law  of  God.  Man's 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  is  such,  that  every  evil  deed  brings 
evil  consequences,  and  every  good  deed,  good  consequences.  Eight  living, 
naturally  and  necessarily,  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  tends  to  happiness, 
and  wrong  living,  to  misery  and  ruin.' 

All  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  piece  of  incoherent  nonsense.  Now,  I  will  just 
notice  a  few  things,  and  then  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  show  me, 
how  far  God  punishes  wickedness  in  this  world.  You  say,  '  that  whatsoever 
men  sow,  they  reap.'  A  few  cases  which  I  shall  mention,  are  as  follows  : — You 
have  just  given  us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  George  the  Fourth.  I  have  no  need 
to  enumerate  his  vices ;  you  knc  w  enough  of  them.  I  will  only  say  that  he 
did  BOW  almost  every  vice  which  flesh  can  be  heir  to  ;  and  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb  he  reaped  almost  every  indulgence  and  gratification  which  this  world 
could  bestow.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sown  ?  He  has  sown  rapine, 
desolation,  and  death.  He  has  been  punished  with  about  two  mUlions  of 
pounds  for  the  reward  of  his  heroism.  And  almost  all  this  great  sum,  has 
been  sucked  from  the  Ijlood,  and  wrung  from  the  vitals  of  the  poor  and  starving 
of  this  country.  Lord  Clarendon,  for  being  the  tool  of  a  despotic  faction,  to 
crush  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom  in  Ireland,  and  to  render  that  oppressed  na- 
tion still  more  wretched,  reaps  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  I  have  no 
deeire  to  sow  the  seed  which  these  men  sow,  but  if  it  would  not  injure  my 
fellow  creatures,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  reap  their  reward.  I  have 
taken  it  individually  :  now  I  will  take  it  collectively.  You  have  had  enough 
to  say  about  the  Aristocracy  of  this  country,  and  not  without  occasion.  In  the 
mal-administration  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  they  have  sown  the  seeds  of 
discord,  desolation,  and  want.  Thousands  have  fallen  victims  imder  their 
blighting  curse,  and  thousands  more  are  likely  to  follow  in  their  train.  They 
have  reaped,  and  are  now  reaping,  almost  all  the  riches,  pleasures,  and 
worldly  gratifications  which  this  earth  cau  yield.  The  pampered  slave- 
holders, those  inhuman  wretches,  those  traffickers  in  human  blood ;  at  whose 
beck,  one  of  his  fellow  creatures  is  flogged  to  death, — these  men  enjoy  eveiy 
thing  their  heart  can  desire.  They  reap  every  indulgence  they  can  possibly 
crave. 

If  we  take  it  in  a  national  point  of  view  ;  just  look  at  the  nation  in  which 
we  live.  They  have  robbed  other  countries  of  as  much  land  as  twice  the  bulk 
of  Europe ;  to  an  inch  of  which,  they  have  no  more  right,  than  they  have  to 
come  into  your  house  and  take  away  your  goods,  or  your  press ;  yet  they  take 
possession  of  it  without  giving  any  price,  or  anything  in  exchange.  The  only 
condition  is,  your  land  or  your  blood.  And  if  the  Aborigines  of  those  coun- 
tries dare  to  lift  up  their  hand  in  defence  of  their  country,  they  are  cut  down 
by  thousands  by  a  banditti  of  British  ruffians.  Yet  this  very  nation  is  the 
most  opulent  in  the  world.  And  especially  those  men  who  take  an  active  part 
in  those  diabolical  tragedies. 

Now  just  let  us  look  on  the  other  side.  What  have  the  poor  Chartists  done 
that  they  are  thrust  into  prison  ?  Are  they  reaping  what  they  have  sown,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  rescue  the  poor  labourer  from  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant  1 
Are  the  poor  labourers  of  this  Empire  reaping  what  they  have  sown,  when 
they  are  willing  to  work,  and  are  pining  to  death  of  starvation  !  Are  the  poor 
slaves  reaping  what  they  have  sown,  when  they  are  dragged  from  their  native 
homes,  and  bought  and  sold  like  oxen,  and  flogged  and  tortured  to  death,  to 
keep  a  few  despots  in  idleness  and  luxuries  ? 

These  are  a  few  instances :  hundreds  more  might  be  adduce^  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  how    it  will  be  with  respect  to  mankind  in  eter- 


nity ;  but  if  people  are  punished  and  rewarded  as  they  are  in  time,  at 
least  in  our  day,  I  cannot  see  but  virtue  will  be  punished,  and  vice 
rewarded.  I  have  already  shown  you,  that  here,  virtue  pines  in  want, 
while  vice  riots  in  affluence.  Amiable  innocence  often  drags  the  dungeon 
chain,  while  horrid  guilt  trails  the  robe  of  State.  But  if  you  will  show 
me  the  contrarj',  and  substantiate  your  assertions,  upon  fair  and  reason- 
able argument,  then  I  ivill  believe  it.  But  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  and  I 
must  candidly  confess,  that  the  whole  I  have  quoted  from  your  writings,  ia 
diametrically  opposed  to  your  other  writings,  ever  since  you  began  to  publish 
The  People.  You  appear  to  me  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  Yours,  &c., 

George  Rhodes. 
P.S.  You  did  not  answer  my  last  letter :  perhaps  you  will  not  answer  this. 

G.  K. 

Answeb.— You  say  '  that  what  I  have  written  in  No.  39  of  the  Peoplb 
respecting  men  reaping  what  they  sow,  is  a  piece  of  incoherent  nonsense.'  The 
article  is  certainly  not  incoherent,  whether  it  be  nonsense  or  not.  Thing's  are 
incoherent  when  they  do  not  stick  together.  A  book,  a  sermon,  a  speech,  or 
an  article,  is  incoherent,  when  the  different  parts  are  not  related  to  each  other, 
or  are  not  placed  in  proper  order  with  respect  to  each  other.  Now  the  dift'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  article  referred  to,  do  stick  together.  They  are  closely  related 
to  each  other.  Every  sentence  refers  to  the  same  subject ;  and  the  different 
sentences  are  placed  in  good  order. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  article  is  a  piece  of  nonsense,  G.  K.  gives  no  proof. 
He  mentions  the  case  of  George  IV.,  as  a  proof  that  men  do  not  reap  what 
they  sow.  But  the  case  proves  just  the  contrary.  He  did  reap  what  he  sowed. 
He  reaped  disease.  He  reaped  disgrace.  He  reaped  the  loathing  and  the 
curses  of  an  insulted,  oppressed,  and  plundered  people.  He  reaped  incalculable 
mental  agony.  If  he  had  pursued  a  virtuous  course,  he  would  have  lived  more 
happily.  He  would  have  been  more  honoiured.  He  would  have  been  mora  healthy. 
He  would  probably  have  lived  much  longer.  And  he  would,  at  least,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  have  enjoyed  incalculably  more  true  happiness. 

You  say  '  that,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  George  lY.  reaped  almost  every 
indulgence  and  gratification  which  this  world  could  bestow.'  He  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  This  world  can  bestow  a  thousand  gratifications  which  George 
IV  never  reaped,  and  which  a  man  of  his  habits  cannot  reap.  He  did  not 
reap  the  gratification  which  the  Philosopher  reaps  in  studying  the  works  of 
creation.  He  did  not  reap  the  gratification  which  the  poet,  the  pamter,  and 
virtuous  literary  characters  generally  reap.  The  astronomer,  the  geographer, 
the  botanist,  the  zoologist,  the  anatomist,  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the 
mathematician,  the  metaphysician,  the  grammarian,  the  historian,  the  logician, 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  poUtical  and  social  reformer,  the  good 
husband,  the  good  father,  the  good  neighbour,  the  honest  tradesman,  all  reap 
gratifications  which  George  IV.  never  reaped,  and  which  a  man  of  his  pursuits 
cannot  reap.  All  these  escape  anxieties,  disappointments,  mortifications,  and 
sorrows  of  various  descriptions,  which  George  IV.  did  reap.  All  these 
secure  a  certain  amount  of  respect  which  George  IV.  failed  to  secure.  That 
George  IV.  got  large  sums  of  money,  we  grant.  These  large  sums  of  money 
were  neither  the  reward  of  virtue  nor  the  punishment  of  vice.  They  were 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  They  were  materials  to  be  employed  by  him 
either  as  instruments  of  vice  or  as  instruments  of  virtue.  He  employed  them 
as  instruments  of  vice,  and  he  reaped  the  natural  fruits  of  vice.  If  he  had  em- 
ployed them  as  instruments  of  virtue,  as  instruments  of  beneficence,  as  means 
of  doing  good  to  his  country  and  his  kind,  he  would  have  reaped  corresponding 
fruits  You  ask  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  sown  i  and  add,  he  has 
sown  rapine,  desolation,  and  death ;  and  has  been  punished  with  about  two 
millions  ofpoumh,  the  principal  part  of  which  has  been  extracted  from  the 
blood,  and  wrung  from  the  vitals,  of  the  poor  and  starving  people  of  this  coun- 
try You  seem  to  labour  under  the  notion  that  money  is  the  only  good  thing 
which  a  man  can  reap  :  which  is  a  very  erroneous  notion.  Money,  if  properly 
understood,  and  rightly  used,  might  be  made  a  means  of  incalculable  good. 
If  misunderstood,  and  improperiy  used,  it  becomes  the  seed  of  incalculable 
evil  A  rich  man  is  not  happy  because  he  has  money,  but  because  he  is  wise 
and  good  ;— because  he  understands  the  use  of  money,  and  takes  care  to  em- 
ploy It  for  proper  purposes.  We  grant,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  m 
our  country,  a  man  who  has  not  money,  is  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  miser- 
able But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  who  has  a  great  deal  of  money,  is 
therefore  necessarily  happy.  A  man  may  have  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  yet 
be  none  the  better  for  it.  He  may  have  a  great  deal  of  money  and  he  a  great 
deal  the  worse  for  it.  How  often  do  we  hear  of  people  who,  in  conseciuence  of 
obtaining  large  sums  of  money,  ruin  themselves  !  One  paper  tells  us  of  a  col- 
lier who,  up  to  a  certain  time,  had  lived  comfortably  ^vlth  bis  family  earning 
sufficient  by  his  daily  labour  for  their  support  and  comparative  comfort  He 
instantly  comes  to  the  possession  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  He  begins  to 
indulge  himself  in  drink  and  luxury  ;-in  foolish  company  and  vicious  pur- 
suits. His  family  are  miserable,  and  he  himself,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so, 
dies  a  premature  and  miserable  death.  The  Duke  of  \\  ellington  has 
reaped  much  money,  but  has  he  therefore  reaped  much  happiness !  Is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  a  happier  man  than  the  man  who  earns  his  diulj 
bread  by  hard  and  continued  labour  '    I  see  no  reason  to  think  so.    The  Duke 
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of  Wellington  has  spent  his  life  in  the  work  of  war.  He  has  employed  hie 
talents  in  the  support  of  tyranny.  He  has  reaped,  I  have  no  doubt,  what  he 
has  sown.  He  has  employed  his  talents  foolishly,  and  has  met  with  misery. 
He  has  got  much  money,  but  not  much  happiness.  He  has  the  fame  of  a  great 
General ;  but  not  of  a  good  and  useful  man.  If  he  had  employed  his  talents 
wisely  and  beneficently,  he  would  have  reaped  a  greater  harvest  of  happiness 
than  he  has  reaped.  He  would  have  secured  a  brighter  and  a  better  name 
than  he  has  secured.  The  idea  that  money  is  every  thing,  is  a  very  foolish 
and  false  idea.  Men  that  have  not  money  sufficient  to  purchase  what  is  need- 
ful to  their  support  and  comfort,  over-value  money.  They  feel  that  the  want 
of  money  is  a  very  grievous  affliction.  And  they  imagine  that  the  possession 
of  money  must  necessarily  be  a  very  great  enjojTnent.  They  feel  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  little  money  would  relieve  them  from  many  grievous  trials  ;  and 
in  this  way  yield  them  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  :  and  they  imagine  that  the 
possession  of  large  sums  of  money  would  minister  to  their  pleasure  still  more, 
in  proportion.  I  say  they  are  under  a  great  mistake.  Whatever  money  men 
possess  beyond  what  is  needful  to  procure  for  them  a  moderate  share  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  is  either  utterly  useless  or  terribly  inju- 
rious, unless  the  parties  are  persons  of  superior  knowledge  and  superior  virtue. 
If  the  parties  are  persons  of  superior  wisdom  and  superior  virtue,  they  will 
make  their  money  the  means  of  good  to  their  fellow  creatures.  And  in  doing 
good  to  their  fellow  creatures,  they  will  increase  their  own  enjoyments.  In 
other  words,  they  will  reap  what  they  sow.  In  blessing  others  they  will  be 
blessing  themselves.  In  making  others  happy,  they  will  make  themselves 
happy.  But  if  parties  who  possess  large  sums  of  money  are  ignorant  or  vicious 
persons,  they  will,  ten  hundred  thousand  to  one,  make  use  of  their  money  in 
such  a  way  as  neither  to  benefit  others  nor  to  benefit  themselves, — make  use 
of  their  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  their  enjoyments,  increase  their 
trials,  create  for  themselves  unhappineas,  and  disseminate  unhappiness  amongst 
others. 

You  make  a  number  of  other  remarks,  which  I  cannot  stay  to  answer  sepa- 
rately. You  go  on  the  supposition  that  I  have  taught  that  no  man  experiences 
any  suffering  but  what  he  has  brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  vices ;  and 
that  no  man  experiences  the  advantages  of  wealth,  or  any  advantages  of  any 
description,  but  what  he  has  obtained  by  his  own  virtues.  This  is  a  false  sup- 
position. I  have  taught  no  such  thing.  Men  generally  have  advantages 
which  they  have  not  acquired  by  their  virtues.  Men  generally  have  disad- 
vantages which  they  have  not  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  vices.  What 
I  teach  is  this  : — Take  one  man  with  his  advantages,  and  he  reaps  accortling 
to  what  he  sows  :  take  another  man  ivith  his  disadvantages,  and  he  too  reaps 
what  he  sows.  Two  persons,  with  difterent  talents,  though  equally  faithful  in 
the  improvement  of  their  talents,  will  not  reap  the  same  results.  But  each 
one  will  reap  what  he  sows.  Each  one  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds. 
As  I  have  said  before,  take  two  poor  persons ;  let  the  one  be  temperate,  and 
the  other  intemperate.  The  temperate  man  will  reap  advantages  which  the 
other  will  not  reap.  The  intemperate  man  will  reap  calamities  which  the 
other  will  not  reap.  Take  two  rich  men.  Let  the  one  be  selfish  and  profligate. 
Let  the  other  be  virtuous  and  benevolent.  The  selfish  profligate  will  reap  cala- 
mities which  the  other  will  not  reap.  The  virtuous  philanthropist  will  reap 
advantages  and  blessings  which  the  other  will  not  reap.  In  other  words,  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  our  own  nature  and  to  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  which  we 
live,  is  always  conducive  to  our  own  welfare.  Disobedience  to  the  laws  of  our  own 
nature,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live,  is  always  injurious  to 
ourselves,  is  always  productive  of  misery.  You  might  as  well  say,  that  hand- 
ling red  hot  iron  will  not  bum  a  man's  hands,  that  leaping  into  a  pit  will  not 
endanger  a  man's  life,  that  devouring  poison  will  not  bring  a  man  to  a  prema- 
ture end,  as  say  that  disobedience  to  the  moral,  the  social,  or  the  spiritual 
laws  of  our  being  generally,  will  not  subject  us  to  spiritual  pain,  to  spiritual 
agony,  to  spiritual  loss,  and  to  spiritual  ruin.  As  it  is  with  our  bodies,  so  it 
is  with  our  minds.  We  have  it  in  our  power,  to  a  great  e-xtent,  either  to  pre- 
serve our  health  or  to  make  ourselves  ill ;  either  to  lengthen  our  lives  or  to 
bring  them  to  a  premature  close  ;  either  to  torture  our  systems  witlx  pain  or 
fill  our  lives  with  pleasure.  So  with  respect  to  our  spiritual  powers.  We  hava 
it  in  our  power,  to  a  great  extent,  either  to  make  ourselves  happy  or  miser- 
able ;  either  to  make  our  life  a  pleasure  and  a  blessing,  or  to  make  it  a  tor- 
ment and  a  curse.  And  whatsoever  we  sow  we|reap.  We  reap  according  to  our 
doings. 

_  I  have  no  disposition  to  be  angry  with  you.  You  have  only  used  your  right 
in  staling  your  mind.  It  is  only  by  men  of  difi'erent  minds  stating  their  views 
with  freedom  that  we  can  enlighten  each  other.  It  is  only  by  using  and  en- 
couraging free  discussion  that  we  can  expose  error,  and  reveal  and  disseminate 
truth.  You  have  done  right  to  tell  your  mind.  I  have  done  right  in  freely 
replying  to  your  remarks.  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  you  will  examine  my 
teachings  carefully  and  patiently,  you  will  see  that  they  are,  in  truth,  in  har- 
mony with  your  own  views  and  feelings,  in  harmony  with  eternal  truth,  and 
in  harmony  with  themselves. 


THE  CONTRAST. 

BY    MR,    BISHOP,    DOMESTIC   MISSIONARY. 

I  went  to  the  district  on  the  evening  of  Nov.   25th.     It  was  very  dark, 
and  I  had  to  grope  my  way  into  the  passages  and  courts.    As  I  entered  one 


of  these  courts  I  heard  the  voice  of  an  excited  woman  calling  some  one  oppro 
lirious  names.  I  thought  it  the  voice  of  Mrs.  A — .  When  I  came  to  her  door 
I  found  it  was  as  I  suspected  ;  she  w;is  drunk,  and  abusing  her  poor  neglected 
(laughter.  The  house  was  in  a  state  of  confusion, — she  looking  wild,  her  cap 
off,  and  her  hair  streaming  about  her  face  and  neck.  The  girl  was  cowering 
before  her,  and  the  little  boy  creeping  up  his  sister's  side.  '0  Mr.  Bishop," 
the  wretched  woman  exclaimed,  thinking  to  deceive  me,  I  am  very  ill.'  <Yeg 
Mrs.  A — ,  said  I,  'I  see  you  are,  and  I  see  that  it's  an  illness  you  have  brought 
on  yourself ; — but  we  won't  talk  of  it  now,  I'll  see  you  next  week."  Just  at 
this  time  her  husband  came  in  from  his  work.  He  had  left  home  at  half-paat 
five  in  the  morning,  and  had  been  working  at  a  distance  from  town :  he 
appeared  wet  ndcold ;  but  what  a  dreary,  comfortless  home  for  the  poor  man  to 
return  to  !  J  cwas  evidently  mortified,  and  after  some  conversation  with  him 
I  left,  asking  myself.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  men  should  prefer  the  public-house 
to  such  a  home  as  this  ? 

I  groped  my  way  into  the  very  next  court,  only  a  few  yards  distant,  and  call- 
ed on  J—.  What  a  contrast !  the  wife  was  just  gone  out,  and  the  man  had  not 
returned  from  his  work  !  but  four  children  were  there,  two  daughters  busy  at 
work,  a  boy  reading,  and  a  little  girl  sitting  by  him.  The  place  was  neat  and 
tidy,  and  on  a  side  table  were  bundles  of  carrots  and  turnips,  and  other  market 
purchases,  indicating  the  care  and  foresight  of  the  prudent  housewife.  I  had 
not  been  there  many  minutes,  before  steps  were  heard  in  the  passage  of  the 
court.  'Oh,  here's  father,'  cried  out  the  children :  and  several  of  them  ran  and 
opened  the  door,  and  gave  him  an  affectionate  welcome.  The  wife  returned 
closely  after.  In  this  cottage  all  was  peace  and  comfort ;  yet  the  wages  of  the 
man  are  less  than  those  of  the  man  in  the  last  court,  and  his  family  greater. 
But  lie  i.1  hiinselfa  teetotaler,  and  Jiaa  not  a  dninkenwife. — From  the  Sunday 
School  Penny  Magazine. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  person,  whoso  letter  has  got  mislaid,  sent  ua  a  portion  of  Medicine 
to  examine.  We  advise  liim  to  try  Hydropathy  or  Homoeopathy,  or 
both.  Tlie  medicine  he  is  using  may  do  him  good,  but  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  its  doing  harm.  He  should  be  especially  careful  against  apply- 
ing ointment  to  the  ulcers,  as  they  often  repel  the  disease  from  the  skin, 
and  fix  it  upon  internal  organs,  sometimes  in  dangerous  forms. 

B.  B. — Palpitation  of  the  heart  may  arise  from  manj'  causes,  and 
may  he  associated  vpith  very  different  forms  of  disease,  and  requires 
varied  treatment  accordingly.  Great  care  and  skill  are  necessary  to 
treat  such  a  case  without  risking  mischief ;  much  more  so,  to  accom- 
phsli  a  thorough  cure,  vrhich  in  some  cases  is  impossible.  It  may  be 
a  simple  disease,  which  proper  treatment  may  soon  remedy,  or  impro- 
per treatment  soon  aggravate  ;  or  it  maybe  a  comjjlicated  tUsease  re- 
quiring a  lengthened  and  tedious  treatment.  We  should  recommend 
you,  if  possible,  to  consult  a  qualified  medical  man.  An  Hydropathist, 
or  an  Homceopathist,  would  be  hkely  to  do  you  most  good.  Hydro- 
patliy  is  the  water  cure.  Homoeopathy  is  a  refonned  system  of  medi- 
cine. There  is  a  Homceopathic  Physician,  Dispensary,  and  Chemist 
in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  Apply  at  the  Chemist's  in  Hood  Street  for 
further  information. 

Orixa  inquires,  '  What  is  the  name  of  the  best  weekly  Newspaper 
that  is  published  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  Southern  boundary  of 
Lake  Eire  V     Can  any  of  our  correspondents  answer  him  % 

A  correspondent  inquires,awhere  the  '  Fly  Sheet,'  a  paper  circulating 
among  the  Wesleyan  preachers,  may  be  obtained.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  answer  that  inquiry  ? 

A.  R. — Man  has  no  proofs  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  truth,  but 
such  as  his  own  individual  reason  furnishes.  It  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause errors,  in  reference  to  religion,  are  very  prevalent,  and  have  been 
tlu'ough  all  ages,  that  all  men  have  been,  and  are,  religiously  deluded — 
nor  that  man  has  no  faculties  for  the  perception  of  truth — there  are 
abundance  of  facts  to  prove  he  has  such  faculties. 

CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  miiy  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  Weet  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shiUings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  TTiOse  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  Bent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Barker. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  AVateon,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  through  the  Booksellers. 
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SELF  KNOWLEDGE. 


Edmund  Hobson  '  wishes  to  know  how  a  person  may  come  to 
know  himself.' 

I  answer,  that  a  person  ought  to  endeavour  to  know  himself,  is 
certain.  But  for  a  man  to  know  himself  before  he  studies  anything 
else,  is  impossible.  In  truth,  a  man  cannot  know  himself  fully,  with- 
out knowing  all  things  else.  Man  is  related  to  all  things  ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  our  relations  is  implied  in  a  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Then 
again,  a  man  cannot  know  himself,  without  knowing  other  people.  It 
is  only  by  intercourse  with  other  people,  that  we  learn  howwe  are  affect- 
ed by  various  characters,  various  physical,  spiritual,  and  moral  qualities, 
and  various  kinds  of  conduct.  It  is  from  what  we  experience  in  our 
intercourse  with  others,  we  learn  our  own  susceptibilities  or  qualities. 
In  other  words,  it  is  only  by  intercourse  with  other  people  and  with 
external  objects  generally,  that  we  learn  what  feelings  we  have,  or  how 
our  feelings  are  influenced.  To  know  ourselves,  is  to  know  how  we  are 
affected  by  other  things,  and  in  what  relation  we  stand  to  other  things. 
In  order  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  myself,  I  should  have  to  tell  you 
what  I  know  of  everj'thing  else  with  which  I  have  come  in  contact. 
Myself  and  other  things  are  so  inseparably  connected,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  one  is  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  A  knowledge 
of  one  cannot  exist,  apart  from  the  other.  I  can  only  learn  my  pow- 
ers by  exerting  them.  I  can  only  learn  my  intellectual  powers  by 
exerting  them  in  gathering  knowledge  or  studying  the  sciences.  How 
am  I  to  know  whether  I  have  the  capacity  to  learn  arithmetic,  unless  I  try 
to  learn  it  ?  How  am  I  to  know  what  jw/easjfre  I  am  calculated  to  experi- 
ence from  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  without  acquiring  that  knowledge  ? 
How  am  I  to  know  what  pleasure  I  am  adapted  to  derive  from  a  know- 
ledge of  other  people's  characters;  without  obtaining  that  knowledge  ?  A 
knowledge  of  myself  includes  a  knowledge  of  my  susceptibilities  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  hope  and  fear  :  a  knowledge 
of  my  strength  and  of  my  weakness,  of  my  doings  and  my  sufferings,  of 
my  successes  and  disappointments,  of  the  manner  in  which  I  am 
affected,  or  liable  to  be  affected,  by  everything  with  which  I  come  in 
contact,  or  by  every  influence  to  which  I  may  happen  to  be  subjected. 

A  knowledge  of  myself,  I  say,  includes  a  knowledge  of  my  powers. 
And  how  am  I  to  know  what  my  powers  are,  but  by  exercising  them  ? 
And  how  am  I  to  exercise  them  except  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
&c.,  1  How  can  I  ascertain  my  intellectual  powers  without  studying 
the  different  sciences  ?  How  am  I  to  know  what  I  have  power  to 
learn,  unless  I  try  to  learn  things  1  And  how  can  I  try  to  learn  things 
without  learning  a  many  ?  It  must  be  evident  therefore,  to  Edmund 
Hobson,  that  for  a  man  to  know  himself  before  he  studies  anything 
else,  is  utterly  impossible. 

A  man  cannot  fully  know  himself,  I  say,  without  knowing  every- 
thing else.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  man  fully  to  know  him- 
self. The  utmost  that  a  person  can  know  of  himself  in  the  present  state, 
is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  what  must  remain  unknown.  The 
utmost  that  a  man  can  know  of  anything,  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with 
what  he  is  unable  to  know.  Truth  is  infinite  :  man's  power  is  infinite. 
Eternity  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 


all  things.  How  far  from  sufficient  then,  the  Bhort,  the  exceedingly 
short  period  of  man's  present  life. 

A  few  words  more.  To  know  ourselves,  includes  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy,^a  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  which  we  are  composed, 
— a  knowledge  of  the  bones,  muscles,  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  &c,, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  our  bodies.  It  includes  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fabric  of  each  of  these  substances  ; — a  knowledge  of  the 
materials  of  which  each  part  is  made  : — a  knowledge  of  the  way 
in  which  those  materials  are  put  together ; — a  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  which  each  part  bears  to  the  other  parts,  and  which 
those  other  parts  bear  to  every  part  of  the  body.  It  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  each  separate  part,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  all  the  parts  together.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons 
why  each  part  is  made  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  made  ;  of  the  reason 
too  why  each  particular  part  is  put  in  the  place  in  which  it  is  put,  and 
of  the  reason  why  each  particular  part  stands  in  the  relation  in  which 
it  does  stand  to  every  other  part.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  the 
brain,  and  of  its  uses.  It  therefore  includes  a  knowledge  of  Phren- 
ology, supposing  Phrenology  to  be  true.  It  does,  at  least,  imply  a 
knowledge  as  to  whether  Phrenology  be  true  or  not. 

A  knowledge  of  ourselves,  therefore,  implies  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
laws  of  our  being  ;— a  knowledge  of  all  our  mental  faculties  ; — a 
knowledge  of  all  our  senses,  and  of  the  laws  of  all  our  senses. 

It  implies,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  all  those  things  to  which  our 
senses  are  related.  The  sense  of  smell  is  related  to  odours.  It  also 
bears  an  important  relation  to  health  and  enjoyment.  A  particular 
knowledge  of  the  sense  of  smell  implies,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
organs  of  smell — a  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  those  organs 
are  made — a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  those  materials  are 
put  together  and  arranged, — but  a  knowledge  of  all  the  substances  that 
emit  smells  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  smells  of  all  particular  sub- 
stances ;  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  which  the  smells  of  all  par- 
ticular substances  are  calculated  to  exert  upon  our  health  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Self-knowledge  also  implies,  or  includes,  a  knowledge  of  the  sense 
of  seeing.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  our  eyes 
are  made, — of  the  manner  in  which  those  materials  are  put  together, 
— of  the  reasons  why  the  eye  is  made  as  it  is,  and  placed  as  it  is.  It 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light, — a  knowledge  of  colours, — 
a  knowledge  of  all  things  visible, — a  knowledge  of  the  influence  which 
all  things  visible  are  calculated  to  exert  upon  the  eye,  and,  through 
the  eye,  upon  our  health,  our  safety,  and  our  enjoyment.  It  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  effects  produced  upon  us,  or  intended 
to  be  produced  upon  us,  by  all  that  we  see,  or  all  that  we  are 
capable  of  seeing.  It  of  course  includes  a  knowledge  of  books, — a 
knowledge  of  all  things  contained  in  books,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
effect  calculated  to  be  produced  upon  us  by  the  things  contained  in 
them.  It  also  includes  a  knowledge  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
other  words,  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  includes,  as  I  have  said  before,  a 
knowledge  of  all  things.  There  is  nothing  to  which  we  are  not  related, 
nothing  which  is  not  related  to  us.  And  among  all  the  things  that 
are  related  to  us,  there  are  not  two  but  what  have  relations  to  each 
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other,  affecting  the  relations  of  each,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  all 
things  else,  to  us  and  to  each  other. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  thinking  that  we  ought  to  know  ourselves 
before  we  study  any  thing  else,  I  contend  that  we  ought,  as  we  have 
opportunity,  to  study  every  thing  of  importance,  in  wder  that  we  may 
know  ourselves.  We  cannot  study  all  things  at  once  ;  we  must 
therefore  choose  what  things  we  will  study  first ;  taking  care  to  fix 
on  those  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  of  the  most  importance. 
But  it  is  still  true,  that  if  we  would  know  ourselves  fully,  we  must 
study  every  thing  else.  We  must  labour  to  extend  our  knowledge 
continually. 

To  know  ourselves,  not  only  implies  a  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
now,  but  a  knowledge  of  what  we  have  been,  and  a  knowledge  of 
what  we  may  liereafter  be.  A  knowledge  of  what  we  are  at  present 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  that  self-knowledge  which  we  ought  to  seek. 
We  are  every  day  becoming  something  different  from  what  we  were 
before.  We  are  every  day  becoming  something  more  than  we  were 
the  day  before.  And  the  will  and  purpose  of  heaven  is,  that  we 
should  continue,  from  day  to-day,  to  become  more  perfect,  more  com- 
plete, as  long  as  we  continue  to  exist. 

It  will  be  plain,  therefore,  to  Edmund  Hobson,  that  self-knowledge 
is  no  small  matter ; — that  the  acquisition  of  self-knowledge  is  no 
trifling  affair  ; — that  the  acquisition  of  jjerfect  self-knowledge  is  im- 
possible ; — that  the  utmost  knowledge  we  can  acquire  of  ourselves,  is 
but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  whole  of  what  is  implied  in  perfect 
self-knowledge. 

It  will  also  be  plain  to  him,  that  the  true  and  proper  course  for 
him  to  pursue  is,  to  get  what  knowledge  he  can  on  every  subject  of 
importance  that  may  come  before  him  ; — to  get  what  knowledge  he 
can  on  every  subject  of  importance,  and  make  use  of  that  knowledge 
in  getting  additional  knowledge. 

There  are  some  particulars  respecting  ourselves  which  are  of  more 
importance  than  others.  There  are  some  particular  laws  of  our  being 
which  are  of  vast  importance.  A  few  of  those  great  laws  I  should 
like  to  specify  ;  but  at  present  I  cannot  do  so.  I  may  however  say, 
that  the  man  who  wishes  to  know  himself,  who  wishes  to  obtain  as 
much  important  and  practical  knowledge  respecting  himself  in  as  short 
a  time  and  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  would  do  well  to  read 
such  works  as  'Combe  on  ihe  Constitution  of  Man  ;''  ' Fotcler  and 
Combe  on  Phrenology  and  Physiology  ;'  as  well  as  '  Fowler  on  Edu- 
cation,' 'Marriage,'  '  Love  and  Parentage^  '  Amativeness,'  S(c. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  anatomists,  surgeons,  and  physicians  have  not 
laboured  more  to  make  self-knowledge, — a  knowledge  of  the  great 
laws  of  our  animal,  our  spiritual,  and  our  moral  nature, — more  familiar 
to  us.  Thev  have  talked  on  all  subjects  to  one  another,  but  have 
talked  very  little  on  important  subjects  to  the  masses.  They  have 
written  quantities  of  books,  but  have  written  very  few  adapted  to  the 
instruction  of  mankind  in  general.  They  have  made  use  of  technical 
language,' — a  kind  of  language  understood  only  by  themselves  and  a 
few  particular  scholars,  instead  of  using  plain  language  ;— a  language 
and  style  which  men  in  general  could  understand. 

Men  are,  however,  rising  up  from  time  to  time,  who  are  anxious  to 
make  a  knowledge  of  humanity  and  of  its  laws  familiar  to  mankind 
at  large.  The  present  generation  is  much  better  off  with  respect  to 
the  means  of  self-knowledge,  and  of  knowledge  generally,  than  the 
past  generation  was.  And  every  succeeding  generation  will  be  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  the  preceding  one.  Let  us  all  do  our  best, 
both  to  gather  knowledge,  and  to  communicate  knowledge  to  others. 
Men  will  then  learn  a  great  deal  both  respecting  themselves  and 
respecting  all  things  else. 

I  hope  Edmund  Hobson  will  not  be  discouraged  by  what  I  say. 
He  must  not  think,  that  because  there  is  so  much  to  be  learnt,  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  young  persons  like  himself  to  try  to  learn.  He  must 
not  think,  that  because  it  is  impossible  to  learn  all  things,  it  is  of  no 
use  trying  to  learn  anything.  He  must  not  think  that  because  he 
never  can  know  more  than  a  trifle  on  any  subject,  compared  with 


that  which  wiU,  after  all  his  efforts,  remain  unknown,  that  it  is  no  use 
exerting  himself  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Every  bit  of  knowledge  is 
valuable.  And  there  is  a  Ijlessing  in  the  very  effort  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, apart  from  the  worth  of  the  knowledge  acquired  ;  just  as 
there  is  pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking,  independent  of  the  good 
which  the  food  we  eat  and  the  water  we  drink  do  our  system.  To 
gather  knowledge  is,  to  the  mind,  like  eating  and  drinking  and  whole- 
some exercise  to  the  body.     It  is  both  pleasant  and  useful. 

Besides,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  you 
may  acquire.  I  once  should  have  thought  it  impossible  for  me  ever 
to  obtain  the  knowledge  that  I  possess  at  present.  And  you,  very 
likely,  are  thinking  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  you  really  will  obtain,  if  you  seek  for  knowledge  as  you  ought. 
You  have  no  idea  how  fast  people  acquire  knowledge,  after  they  have 
once  got  a  stock  in  possession.  Getting  knowledge  is  like  getting 
money.  When  a  man  has  got  no  money  to  begin  with,  he  finds  it  hard 
work  getting  any  ;  but  when  a  man  has  got  possession  of  a  large 
quantity,  he  can  get  more  almost  as  fast  as  he  likes.  I  can  get  money 
fifty  times  as  fast  now  as  I  could  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  had  very 
little  in  hand.  So  with  respect  to  knowledge.  I  can  get  knowledge 
a  hundred  times  faster  now,  than  I  could  when  I  first  began  to  study. 

But  there  are  many  things  on  this  subject  which  young  and  inex- 
perienced persons  cannot  understand.  If  I  were  to  tell  them  all  I 
know  on  this  subject,  I  should  seem  to  speak  contradictions.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  one  particular 
thing,  you  do,  in  effect,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  thousand  things. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  in  discovering  one  single  principle,  you 
discover  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  particles  of  truth.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  in  detecting  one  single  error,  you  do,  in 
effect,  detect  ten  thousand  errors.  It  frequently  happens  that  great 
multitudes  of  errors  are  linked  together ;  or  to  use  another  figure, 
errors  are  hke  stones  in  a  vast  building,  all  resting  upon  each  other. 
If  you  remove  the  foundation  stone  of  this  vast  building,  you  loosen 
every  other  stone.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  you  detect  a  fundamental 
error,  you  detect  the  erroneousness  of  all  the  false  notions  that  are 
based  upon  it.  In  exploding  a  fundamental  error,  you  explode  the 
whole  Babel  of  error  that  is  built  upon  it.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  errors  rest  upon  that  one  great  error,  that  there  is  in 
existence  a  perfect  and  infallible  book, — a  book  which  is  true  and 
divine  throughout.  You  detect  this  fundamental  error.  You  find 
out  there  is  no  such  book  in  existence ; — that  every  book  is  imperfect ; 
— that  every  book  is  a  human  production,  and  bears  on  it  the  marks 
of  human  imperfection.  In  detecting  this  one  error,  you  detect  a 
thousand  errors.  In  freeing  your  mind  from  this  one  en'or,  you  free 
your  mind  from  a  thousand  others.  So  in  discovering  one  great  truth, 
you  discover  a  great  number  of  truths. 

But  as  I  said,  I  cannot  at  present  explain  myself  at  large.  To 
speak  on  this  subject  as  it  deserves,  would  take  a  book  as  large  as  the 
Bible.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  stated  before,  that  you  must 
get  what  knowledge  you  can  on  every  subject  of  importance  that  comes 
before  you.  Read  every  good  book,  on  every  subject  of  importance, 
that  comes  in  your  way.  Write  down  your  thoughts  as  you  have 
opportunity.  Write  down  your  thoughts  as  clearly,  as  correctly,  as 
freely,  as  fully,  and  as  forcibly  as  you  can.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
because  you  cannot  write  them  down  as  well  as  you  could  wish.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  even  though  you  should  find  yourself  unable  to  , 
write  down  your  thoughts  at  all.  Still  keep  trying.  Do  your  best, 
however  poor  your  best  may  be.  Your  best  will  daily  become  better. 
Your  mind  will  gather  strength  by  action.  Every  talent  you  possess 
will  increase  by  use.  If  you  make  the  best  of  your  strength,  your 
time,  and  your  purse,  you  may  become  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest, 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  happy  of  your  race. 


Ladies  are  like  violets  ;  the  more  modest  and  retiring  they  appear, 
the  better  you  love  them. 
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GREAT  PRINCIPLES. 

Our  first  object  should  be  to  do  right.  Our  second  object  should 
be  to  learn  -what  is  right.  In  judging  what  is  right  we  ought  to  pay 
respect  to  our  own  souls.  We  ought  to  test  everything  by  our  own 
judgments  and  feelings.  Whatever  we  discover  to  be  truth,  we  ought 
to  profess  and  reduce  to  practice.  Whatever  we  discover  to  be  false, 
we  ought  to  reject,  and  whatever  we  discover  to  be  doubtful,  we 
ought  to  hold  as  doubtful.  We  ought  to  expect  reproach  and  loss 
and  persecution.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  suffer  reproach  and  loss 
and  persecution,  we  had  better  not  pretend  to  be  reformers. 


CAUTION  TO  INTENDING  EMIGRANTS. 


Emend  Sutcliff,  Lowell,  Juli/  14tb,  1849. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  dropping  you  a  few  lines, 
simply  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  still  living  and  doing  well.  I  like 
the  country,  and  shall  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  it.  I\Iany 
who  come,  feel  disappointed  in  consequence  of  forming  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  political  and  social  arrangements  of  the  Republic. 
They  forget  that  man  is  selfish,  and  that  under  a  system  of  private 
property,  no  such  thing  as  even  handed  justice  can  exist, — they  become 
discontented,  stay  in  it  and  grumble,  or  leave  it  and  curse  the  country. 
Others  do  well,  and  send  exaggerated  accounts  to  their  friends,  whom 
they  induce  to  come,  perhaps  to  experience  disappointment.  Thus  it  is 
with  Europeans  and  America.  Provided  any  man  with  a  family,  and 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  will  emigrate,  and  be  careful  on  his  arrival, 
he  may  locate  on  the  land  and  become  independent.  But  even  that  is 
attended  with  a  many  difficulties  for  some  time.  The  manufacturing 
towns  in  this  country,  will  in  a  few  years  be  equally  as  bad  aa  those 
in  yours,  in  consequence  of  the  over  population  of  those  lo^vn3,  and 
the  consequent  competition  for  labour.  My  kind  regards  to  you  and 
all  my  friends,  I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Peter  Buesey, 


BOILING  TOO  SOON. 


Cheever,  in  his  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim,  says; — 'It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  great  elevatiou  of 
the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  the  water  boils  at  about  1S7  degrees  of  Fahr.,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  takes  nearly  as  long  again  to  cook  meat  as  it  would  if 
the  water  boiled  at  the  ordinary  point  of  212  degrees.  The  lire  must  be  kept 
glowing,  and  the  pot  boiling,  five  hours,  to  cook  a  piece  of  meat,  which  it 
would  have  taken  only  three  nours  to  get  ready  for  the  table,  if  the  water 
would  have  waited  till  212.  For  the  business  of  boiling  they  loose  25  degrees 
of  heat,  for  want  of  that  pressure  and  density  of  the  atmosphere  which  would 
keep  the  water  quiet  up  to  212.  Just  so  it  is,  that  some  men's  moral  and  in- 
tellectual energies  evaporate,  or  go  ofi)  in  an  untimely  explosion,  unless  kept 
mider  forcible  discipline  and  restraint.  A  man  has  no  increase  of  strength 
after  he  gets  to  the  boiling  point.  A  man,  therefore,  whose  energies  of  passion 
boil  over  before  his  thoughts  get  powerfully  heated,  may  make  a  great  noise, 
but  he  will  take  a  long  time,  at  an  expense  of  much  fuel,  in  doing  what  a  man 
of  concentration  would  accomplish  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  ado.  Some 
men  boil  over  at  187  ;  other  men  wait  till  212  ;  others  go  on  still  higher  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  l^oiling  point;  and  the  higher  they  go,  the  greater  is  the 
saving  of  intellectual  fuel  and  time.  This  delay  in  boiling  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  element  iu  decision  of  character,  as  it  is  in  tenacity  and  perseverance. 
While  some  men  are  boiling  impetuously,  others,  at  a  much  higher  point,  with 
far  greater  intensity  of  heat,  keep  quiet,  manifest  no  turbulence  whatever ;  but 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  they  act  with  power  and  constancy  all  the 
more  effectual  for  their  previous  calmness.'     [Very  good. — J.  B.] 


On  Listening  to  Evil  Reports. — The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  feel 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down  for 
myself  in  relation  to  such  matters: — '1.  To  hear  as  little  as  possible 
whatever  is  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  2.  To  believe  nothing  of  the 
kind  till  I  am  absolutely  forced  to  it.  3.  Never  to  drink  into  the  spirit 
of  one  who  circulates  an  ill  report.  4.  Always  to  moderate,  as  far  as  I 
can,  the  unkindness  which  is  expressed  towards  others.  .5.  Always  to 
believe  that,  if  the  other  side  were  heard,  a  very  different  account 
would  be  given  of  the  matter.' — Canis's  Life  of  Simeon, 


THE  EARTH  AND  THE  STARS. 

Said  the  Earth  to  the  Stai-s,  '  Oh  my  sisters, 
Fellow  travellers  through  this  dread  immensity. 
Send  a  voice  to  my  spirit  and  declare, 
If,  serenely  as  ye  smile  on  me,  and  fair, 
Ye  are  dwellings  for  all  miseries,  lilce  me  ? 
'  Oh  tell  me  if  in  you,  my  glorious  sisters, 

Rules  a  tyi'ant  like  the  one  enthroned  here  ?— 
If  Death  has  ever  entered  in  your  climes. 
And  Suffering,  and  Calamity,  and  Crimes, 
Ever  rob  you  of  the  children  that  you  rear  '. 
'  Oh  tell  me  if  in  you,  my  myriad  sisters. 

The  weak  are  ever  trampled  by  the  strong  I — 
If  Malice,  and  Intolerance,  and  Hate, 
And  Warfare,  and  Ambition  to  be  gi'eat, 
Ever  cause  the  right  to  suffer  from  the  wi'ong  l 
'  Oh  tell  me,  silent  sisters,  m-e  ye  happy  I — 
Are  the  midtitudes  that  live  beneath  your  skies, 
Full  of  knowledge,  unaccursed  by  such  a  ban 
As  man  has  ever  issued  against  man  ; 
Are  they  happy,  are  they  loving,  are  they  wise  1 ' 
Said  the  Stars  to  the  earth — '  Oh  mournful  sister. 
Rolling  calmly  through  the  calm  infinity, 

We  have  rolled  for  countless  ages  on  our  track, 
Ever  onward — pressing  onward — never  back  ;— • 
There  is  progi'ess  both  for  us  and  for  thee. 
'  There  is  neither  standing  stUl  nor  retrogression 
In  the  laws  of  Eternal  governance  ; 

And  Death  itself,  which  prompts  thee  to  repine, 
Is  no  evil  unto  thee  nor  unto  thine. 
But  a  step  from  good  to  better ;  an  advance. 
'  Thou  wilt  make,  oh  thou  foolish  little  sister, 
The  full  cycle  of  thy  glory,  in  thy  time  ; 
We  are  rolling  on  in  ours  for  evermore  ; — 
Look  not  backward — see  Eternity  before, 
And  free  thyself  of  Sorrow  and  of  Crime. 
'  God  who  made  thee,  never  meant  thee,  momniful  sister, 
To  l)e  filled  with  sin  and  grief  eternally  ; 

And  the  children  that  are  born  upon  thy  breast. 
Shall,  in  fulness  of  their  Destiny,  be  blest  : — 
There  is  Progi'ess  for  the  Stars  and  for  Thee.' 

C.  Mackay. 

Ace  01-'  Animals. — A  bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty  years ;  a  dog  lives  twenty 
years  ?  a  wolf  twenty;  a  fox  fourteen  or  sixteen  ;  lions  are  long  lived.  Pom- 
pey  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy.  The  average  age  of  cats  is  fifteen  years ;  of  a 
squirrel  and  hare  seven  or  eight  years  ;  rabbits  seven.  Elephants  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  four  hundred  years.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
had  conquered  one  Phorus,  King  of  India,  he  took  a  great  elephant  which  had 
fought  very  valiantly  for  the  King,  and  named  him  Ajax,  and  dedicated  him 
to  the  sun,  and  let  him  go  with  this  inscription : — '  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  sun.'  This  elephant  was  found  with  this 
inscription  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  live 
to  the  age  of  thirty  years ;  the  rhinoceros  to  twenty.  A  horse  has  been  known 
to  live  to  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but  averages  twenty-five  to  thirty.  Camels  some- 
times live  to  the  ago  of  one  hundred.  Stags  are  long  lived.  Sheep  seldom  ex- 
ceed the  age  often.  Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  Cuvier  considers  it  probable 
that  whales  sometimes  live  one  thousand  yeai-s.  The  dolphin  and  porpoise 
attain  the  age  of  thirty.  An  eagle  died  at  Vienna  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  four  years.  Ravens  frequently  reach  the  age  of  one  hundred.  Swans  have 
been  known  to  live  three  hundred.  Mr.  Mallerton  has  the  skeleton  of  a  swan 
that  attained  the  age  of  two  hundred.  Pelicans  are  long  lived.  A  tortoise 
has  been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven. 

Riches. — Riches  do  not  often  confer  much  happiness:  heavy  hearts  fre- 
quently ride  in  splendid  equipages;  whilst  the  pious  labourer  can  return 
from  the  field  with  sweet  peace  of  mind,  and  rest  comfortably  on  his  pillow ; 
this  is  life's  blessing. 
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REVIEW  OF  A.  PRENTICE'S  TOUR  IN  AMERICA. 
(Continued  from  our  last, J 


'  In  the  centre  of  the  State  of  Ohio  there  is  a  great  extent  of  level 
ground,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  a  swampy  prairie.  In  the  wetter 
portions  the  earth  closly  resemble  in  appearance  the  peat  of  Chat  Moss, 
anil  it  produces,  in  that  state,  nothing  better  than  course  herbage  grow- 
ing in  tufts.  Where  there  happens  to  be  a  fall  towards  a  stream,  the 
soil,  with  nearly  the  same  appearance,  liecomes  a  friable  black  mould, 
so  full  of  decomposed  matter,  ready  to  fui'nish  the  food  of  vegetables, 
that  white  crops  may  be  raised  in  succession  for  twenty  years,  without 
any  exhaustion  of  fertility.  When  these  central  plains  are  drained,  the 
country  will  be  at  once  rich  and  healthful  ;  but  the  English  farmer 
would  do  well  to  avoid  the  temptation  which  they  present,  and  be  con- 
tent to  make  a  slower  progress  in  localities  less  liable  to  disease.  The 
railroad  from  Urbana  to  Sandusky,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  runs  through  a  country  still  almost  entirely  covered  with  the 
original  forest,  of  which  great  portions  may  yet  be  had  at  the  govern- 
ment price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  The  partially  cleared 
ground  may  be  had  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate.  The  current  of  popu- 
lation Hows  towards  the  prairie  land  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  num- 
bers of  men  there  are  who  will  abandon  their  improvements,  if  they  can 
sell  an  acre  of  land  at  a  price  which  would  purchase  four  or  five  acres 
of  the  tempting  prairies  of  the  west.  This  aflbrds  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  the  agricultural  immigrant  from  the  old  country.  He  can 
buy  cleared  land  cheaper  than  he  can  clear  it ;  lie  can  have  a  house  and 
cattle-sheds  ready  for  use  ;  fields  ready  to  yield  him  produce  ;  and  he 
will  escape  the  fever  and  ague  which  pretinaciously  follow  the  breaker 
or  fresh  ground.  The  man  with  a  large  family  of  boys,  who,  disregard- 
ing present  comfort,  will  risk  something  of  present  health,  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  future  provision  for  them,  may  be  lietter  to  have  woodland  or 
prairie  (part  of  both  is  best)  ;  but  he  who  has  a  small  family,  who  is 
not  disposed  to  sacrifice  present  health  for  future  wealth,  would  do  better 
to  buy  land  with  buildings  erected,  and  some  portion  of  it  in  cultivation. 
Even  if  only  one-tenth  were  cleared  out  of  a  lot  of  a  hundred  acres,  he 
would  be  saved  much  of  actual  suffering  and  much  of  dreary  despon- 
dency, and  he  might  clear  the  ninety  acres  just  as  he  could  afterwards 
find  labour  to  bestow  upon  it.  On  any  decent  line  of  road  affording 
conveyance  to  a  market,  an  industrious  man,  with  such  a  beginning  as 
]  recommend,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  in  more  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances than  the  majority  of  small  farmers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Farm  labourers  may  have  two  shilling  and  a  penny  a  day, 
say  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  and  their  board  ;  or,  if  they 
do  not  take  the  board,  they  may  have  eighteen  shilling  and  ninepence  a 
week,  with  provisions  at  half  the  price  they  cost  in  the  old  country  ;  so 
that  they,  if  industrious,  sober  and  saving,  may  very  soon  become  small 
owners  of  land  themselves.  A  decent  competence  is  to  he  had  where, 
in  the  old  country,  there  would  be  poverty  and  wretchedness  ;  but  no 
farmer  need  come  here  to  become  ricli  in  money.  The  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life  may  be  had  in  the  woods  and  on  the  pra- 
iries ;  but  very  few  of  its  luxuries.  There  will  be  a  rough  plenty  and 
the  relief  from  anxious  cares  about  provision  for  a  family  ;  but  elegan- 
cies and  luxurious  ease  need  not  lie  expected. 

'  In  the  sail  from  Sandusky  to  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  the  shore,  near 
to  which  our  vessel  kept  the  whole  way,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
forest,  luoken  only  here  and  there  by  small  clearings.  At  Cleveland, 
however,  a  very  thriving  town,  increasing  rapidly  in  population  and 
importance,  there  were  abundant  indications  of  a  comparatively  popu- 
lous interioi',  the  jiroduce  of  which  finds  its  waj'  to  the  Lakes  through 
the  Ohio  canal.  There  seems  full  faith  in  its  future  increase,  for  here 
is  one  of  those  splendid  hotels,  in  this  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  which 
surpasses  the  greatest  in  London.  We  took  a  walk  through  the  streets, 
which  were  straight  and  wide,  and  shaded  on  each  side  by  luxuriantly 
growing  trees.  Altogether  the  place  had  a  look  of  great  promise.  We 
were  much  stnick  with  Buffalo  after  our  sail  of  2.50  miles  on  a  fresh 
water  lake.  It  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  sea-port  town,  and 
the  main  street,  of  great  width  and  length,  had  a  substantialty  of  ap- 
pearance which  we  did  not  expect  to  see  in  so  new  a  place,  the  buildings 
bemg  principally  of  brick  and  stone,  and  from  three  to  five  stories  in 
height.  The  population  which  was  onlj'  about  1,000  in  181-i,  when 
the  British  burnt  down  the  town  to  the  ground,  is  now  .3.5,000,  and  it  is 
likely  to  increase,  as  the  town  is  at  the  termination  of  the  navigation  of 
the  gi-eat  lakes,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Erie  canal,  which 
opens  up  a  communication  through  the  Hudson  river  to  New  York. 


'  A  short  ride  on  the  railway  brought  us  from  Bufi'alo  to  the  village 
of  Niagara  and  the  Cataract  Hotel,  close  to  the  back  of  which  are  the 
great  falls. 

'  About  half  way  between  the  falls  and  Lewis-town,  the  level  of  the 
land  lowered  suddenly  from  that  of  Lake  Erie  to  that  of  Lake  On- 
tario. Before  our  descent  we  saw  a  wide  extent  of  rich  cultivated 
country  lying  before  us  level  as  if  the  lake  had  at  one  tim?  come  up  to 
the  base  of  the  higher  table-land.  From  tliis  sight  I  could  easily  sup- 
pose that  agriculture  had  made  much  greater  progress  upon  the  shores 
of  Ontario  than  upon  those  of  Erie  ;  and  it  is  represented  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  tracts  of  land  in  the  United  States.  In  our  steam-boat  sail 
across  the  lake  to  Toronto,  the  comparative  merits  of  the  south  and 
north  shores  of  the  lakes  as  settlements  for  British  emigrants,  became 
the  subject  of  conversation.  Lower  Canada  was  left  out  of  the  com- 
parison, on  account  of  its  long  and  severe  winter.  There  was  a  general 
agreement  that  the  triangular  territory  of  which  two  sides  are  formed 
liy  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  is  as  fertile  as  any  tract  of  the 
same  extent  in  the  States  ;  but  it  was  also  agreed  that  improvement 
made  much  more  rapid  progi-ess  in  the  SiATiis  than  in  this  the  most 
favoured  portion  of  Canada. 

'  A  man  settled  in  Canada  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  industry, 
and  enterprise,  may  be  as  successful  as  another  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  individual  exertions  go  ;  but  the 
man  in  the  States  profits  not  only  by  his  ovm.  activity,  but  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  around  him.  His  farm  is  not  only  improved  by  his  own 
labour  and  skill,  but  it  is  increased  in  value  by  the  rapidly-increasing 
populousness  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  probable  that 
the,  as  yet,  very  thinly  populated  ))ut  fertile  districts  on  the  lakes  may 
take  great  strides  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Canada  ;  and  a  well  informed 
farmer,  who  is  settled  about  twenty  miles  back  from  Toronto,  told  me 
that  a  British  farmer  possessing  from  .£200  to  £500,  accustomed  to  work 
and  plain  living,  could  not  fail  to  do  well.  I  asked  how  a  man  with  a 
£1000  could  do.  '  He  could  do  anything,'  he  said.  '  He  could  be 
either  a  farmer  or  a  dealer  ;  he  could  either  grow  wheat  or  com,  or  buy 
and  sell  it ;  or  he  could  do  both.  Bless  you,  sir,  a  thousand  pounds  of 
your  money  makes  a  considerable  snug  man  either  in  Canada  or  the 
States.' 

'  We  went  ashore  at  Toronto,  and  hiring  a  vehicle,  were  soon  thi-ougli 
the  main  streets,  which  are  wide  and  well  built.  Altogether  there  was 
as  much  outward  appearance  of  advancement  as  in  the  towns  on  the 
American  side.  Our  republican  friends  looked  curiously  at  the  house  of 
a  real  state  paid  bishop,  whilom  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Relief  Kirk  ; 
and  at  real  British  soldiers,  a  part  of  our  standing  army.  They  affected 
gi-eat  forbearance  towards  us  in  their  comments  upon  these  novelties,  but 
I  could  see  that  they  were  exulting  within  themselves  at  such  proofs  of 
British  inferiority,  and  I  overheard  one  say  to  another,  with  soft  voice, 
'  pretty  considerable  tarnation  set  of  fools,'  which  I  am  afraid  was  in- 
tended to  designate  our  great  and  cnhghtened  nation.  While  sailing 
near  the  shore  from  Toronto  to  Cobourg  we  saw  many  beautiful  open- 
ings in  the  forest  land,  giving  intimation  that  active  cultivators  were  at 
work,  and  that  much  more  was  doing  in  the  way  of  improvement  on 
this  northern  shore  of  Ontario  than  on  the  southern  and  American  shore 
of  Erie.  We  went  during  the  night  from  Cobourg  to  Kingston,  at 
which  latter  place  the  British  soldiers  were  again  the  sul)ject  of  com- 
ment with  our  American  friends.  One  of  them  asked  me  :  '  cannot  you 
trust  the  defence  of  your  colonies  to  the  colonists  V  I  said  :  '  No,  there 
are  tliieves  abroad.  We  will  not  let  you  take  Canada.  If  you  asked 
us  to  ffivc  it  you  in  a  present,  we  should  give  the  proposal  our  most 
serious  consideration.' 

'  I  had  been  told  that  Montreal  had  much  the  appearance  of  an  old 
continental  city  ;  but  it  was  as  fresh  in  its  looks  as  any  of  the  new- 
towns  in  the  States.  Fires  had  done  their  part  towards  improvement ; 
but  there  were  evidences  that  there  was  a  gradual  progress  in  pulling 
down  the  old  quaint  looking  wooden  buildings  and  putting  handsome 
and  substantial  erections  in  their  place. 

'  It  was  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  catholics  were  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  is  the  largest  place  of  worship  I  ever  saw,  there  being  room 
for  7,000  or  8,000  persons  seated.  There  was  much  ceremonial  going 
on,  many  genuflections  of  priests,  much  waving  of  censers,  much  blaze 
of  enormous  candles.  '  Weil,'  says  one  of  our  republican  friends,  '  it  is 
all  right  that  men  should  lie  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  little  too  ranch 
when  tliey  ask  other  people  to  p.ay  for  this  sort  of  thing.' 

'  On  Thursday  evening  we  crossed  over  the  river  from  Montreal  Lap- 
rarie,  and  went  then  to  St.  John's  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Champlain, 
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passing  through  a  very  level  aud  very  pooi'ly  cultivated  country,  which 
might  be  made  exceeding  productive,  if  that  part  of  the  country  pos- 
sessed a  more  active  population.  Putting  our  baggage  on  board  the 
steamer,  we  took  our  tea  in  the  village  ;  and  here  again  were  British 
soldiers  strutting  about,  giving  our  American  friends  again  the  oppor- 
tunity of  standing  a  little  taller  than  we  did.  Next  morning,  soon  after 
daybreak,  we  began  our  voyage  up  the  lake,  which  at  first,  under  the 
rising  sun,  was  characterised  by  no  more  than  sweetness  and  placidity  ; 
but  as  we  proceeded  it  swelled  out  into  the  dimensions  of  our  own 
Windermere  at  its  widest  pai-t,  wanting  only  mountains  to  give  it  gran- 
deur. These  were  soon  supplied.  As  the  lake  widened,  two  mountain 
ridges  approached  nearer  and  nearer — one,  westward,  of  a  deep  green, 
the  commencement  of  that  long  chain  which  divides  the  eastern  states 
from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio — the  other,  eastward,  of  the  various  tints 
of  blue  which  distinguish  our  Westmoreland  and  Highland  hills.  These 
mountain  chains  a  little  nearer  to  the  lake,  a  little  closer  to  the  eye, 
would  have  given  to  the  scene  a  close  resemblance  to  the  upper  and 
grandest  part  of  Windermere.  The  mountains  on  the  left,  part  of 
the  chain  which  gives  its  name  to  Vermont,  formed  as  fine  an 
outline  against  the  sky  as  any  we  have  in  our  finest  mountain 
scenery  in  Scotland,  and  my  eye  turned  to  them  with  ever- renewed 
delight.  The  resemblance  to  the  Ambleside  head  of  Windermere 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  woody  heights,  which  to  the  elevation 
of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet,  rose  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  cov- 
ered with  trees  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure.  The  scene  was  worth 
coming,  direct  from  Loch  Lomond,  to  see.  Burhngton  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  overlooks  the  grandest  portion  of  the  lake,  and, 
it  is  something  to  say  of  a  to^^^l,  detracts  neither  from  its  beauty  nor  its 
grandeur. 

'  Here  some  thirty  Irish  immigrants,  male  and  female,  were  landed 
from  the  vessel,  to  encounter  much  hard  work,  sickness  and  despondency, 
and  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  the  yeai-ning  after  their  old  homes 
in  the  green  island  ;  but  to  find  hope  growing  up  in  the  lovely  valleys 
sheltered  by  those  high  green  hills — hope,  which  could  not  have  been 
entertained  in  their  old  homes,  of  ease  in  their  old  age,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  their  children  taking  respectable  stations  in  the  unburthened 
land.  A  man  probably  of  thirty  five  years  of  age,  took  leave  here  of 
a  woman  about  the  same  age.  Hard  featured  they  were,  and  ill-looking. 
I  knew  not  their  history  ;  they  might  be  brother  and  sister,  or  they 
might  be  lovers  not  yet  to  bo  united,  after  long  waiting  for  the  favour- 
able time.  Most  unlikely  subjects  they  for  fine  emotion  ;  liut  I  saw  when 
the  time  came  for  parting  that  their  hard  thin  lips  were  firmly  com- 
pressed, to  keep  concealed  the  expression  of  feeling.  They  kissed 
awkwardly,  as  if  such  salutation  was  new  to  them.  The  meeting  of 
those  hard,  dry,  firmly-compressed  lips,  and  the  quick  walk  in  opposite 
■ways,  neither  man  nor  woman  daring  to  look  back,  had  much  of  pathos 
in  it. 

'  We  were  now  on  battle  scenes, — battles  in  the  war  of  conquest 
waged  against  our  so  called  '  natural  enemies'  the  French, — battles  with 
the  descendants  of  our  own  countrymen  in  the  revolutionary  war.  I 
took  no  interest  in  them.  I  wished  that  there  could  be  no  battle  fields 
to  ))e  looked  on  in  all  God's  fair  creation.  I  had  not  come  to  revive 
the  history  of  men's  folly  and  men's  wickedness,  but  to  see  ])resent 
beauty,  and  to  anticipate  future  prosperity  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
future  peaceful  blessedness  to  the  family  of  man. 

'  Of  the  climate,  as  affecting  English  constitutions,  we  cannot  report 
with  accuracy.  The  temperature  has  been  to  us  most  delightful.  People 
concur  in  opinion  that  the  heat  is  more  moderate  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  than  it  is  on  the  Atlantic  shores,  and  that  the  winters  are  very 
much  milder.  We  have  not  had  more  than  two  hot  days  together. 
In  form  and  feature  the  females  are  attenuated  to  a  degree  tliat  an 
Englishman  cannot  reconcile  with  his  notions  of  beauty  ;  and  yet  the 
girls,  before  they  have  passed  the  period  of  shuttlecocks  and  skipping 
ropes,  are  very  lovely,  [t  ajipears  as  if  the  women  of  America  lead  too 
artificial  a  life  to  enjoy  vigoruus  health.  At  this  place  they  sit,  dressed, 
from  morning  to  night,  scarcely  ever  stirring  out,  although  the  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood  would  tempt  English  ladies  to  make  long  excur- 
sions dailj'.  The  men  look  much  more  healthy  ;  they  use  more  exercise 
in  the  open  air  ;  they  penuit  perspiration  to  carry  off  the  extra  heat. 
The  ladies  dare  not  go  to  that  vulgar  extent,  and  insulted  nature  has 
her  revenge.  Tliere  is  no  chance  for  a  mother  nf  thirty-six  years  of 
age  l)eing  taken  for  the  daughter's  oldest  sister. 

'  On  Tuesday  was  celebrated  hero,  at  Saratoga,  as  at  every  other 
town  in  the  states,  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  place  was  crowded  all  day  with  country  people,  who  came  in  the 


Jersey  waggons  of  which  every  farm  furnishes  one,  with  a  couple  of 
exceedingly  active  wiry  horses,  that  pull  those  light  vehicles  at  a  trot 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  During  the  whole  week  I  have  seen 
no  liquors  taken  except  one  pint  bottle  of  porter,  which  a  gentleman 
shared  with  his  wife,  and  on  the  celebration  day  there  were  only  seen 
two  persons  drunk,  of  all  the  multitude  that  attended,  one  of  whom  was 
an  Irishman,  and  the  other  a  young  American  farmer.' 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


What  is  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  people  of  this  country  I 
Wliat  is  the  policy  of  the  oppressed — is  it  not  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  oppression  1  what  is  the  policy  of  the  slave — is  it  not  to  gain  his 
freedom  ? — what  then  is  the  policy  of  Englishmen  l  They  are  op- 
pressed, they  are  enslaved — let  them  remove  the  oppressor,  and  secure 
their  lil^erty.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  AVho  are  the  oppressors  ? 
they  are  the  few — who  are  the  oppressed  ?  they  are  the  many.  In  tliis 
contest  must  not  the  weakest  fall  ?  Could  the  aristocratic  class  sustain 
their  position  a  single  instant  in  defiance  of  the  might  of  England's 
millions  ?  In  whose  hands  is  the  power — is  it  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  ?  Who  guard  the  wealth  of  the  propertied  classes — is  it  not 
the  poor  ?  Cannot  the  producers  of  wealth  also  become  its  destroyers  1 
Could  not  the  working  classes  in  this  country,  by  one  grand  effort, 
one  mighty  and  simultaneous  outburst,  remove  all  that  now  crushes 
them  to  the  earth?  Could  the  church,  monarchy,  or  aristocracy  oppose 
the  onward  progress  of  a  great  nation,  asserting  its  right  to  be  free  ? 
Could  the  military  be  relied  on  to  support  the  cause  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  ?  Are  not  the  ranks  of  the  military  filled  from  amongst  the 
people  ?  Should  foreign  aid  be  sought  and  olitained  by  the  few  in 
their  contest  with  the  many,  could  it  not  be  met  with  the  weapons 
wielded  by  the  sinewy  hands  of  British  artizans  ?  Must  not  the  sacred 
cause  of  Liberty  triumph,  and  ultimately  become  successful  ?  Yes  :  its 
triumph  is  certain,  its  success  is  sure  ;  but  not  by  means  such  as  we 
have  referred  to — the  end  to  be  obtained  never  can  justify  the  means 
employed  :  no  circumstances  can  justify  the  violation  of  the  sacredness 
of  human  life,  no  outburst  of  the  masses  inflamed  by  passion  could 
ever  make  them  free.  Such  a  result  would  be  contrary  to  tlie  great 
law  of  progress  which  nature  has  stamped  upon  humanity.  Even 
should  the  unenfranchised,  the  enslaved  millions,  prove  for  the  moment 
successful  in  the  bloody  contest  with  the  aristocratic  faction,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  ? — universal  anarchy  and  confusion  :  the 
thirst  for  blood  called  into  existence  during  the  conflict,  would  not 
subside  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  strife  ;  neither  life  nor  property 
would  be  safe.  The  result  would  be  somewhat  akin  to  the  entrance  of 
a  besieging  army  into  a  conquered  town  ;  rapine  and  licence,  \'ice  ia  all 
its  varied  forms,  unrestrained  and  uncontrolled  :  meanwhile,  those  who 
had  been  the  instigators  of  the  revolt — the  conductors  of  the  revolu- 
tion— those  who  had  some  idea  as  to  the  course  to  bo  pursued  in  order 
to  establish  a  free  government,  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  during 
the  struggle  ;  and  the  nation,  instead  of  finding  itself  in  the  possession 
of  liberty,  would  experience  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  after  the  lapse  of,  at  the  most  a  few  years,  tlie  despotism 
it  had  cost  so  mucli  to  remove,  would  return  with  increased  strength  to 
its  old  position,  and  plant  its  foot  more  firmly  on  the  necks  of  the  people. 
And  who  would  be  the  suft'erers? — who,  but  the  people  themselves  ?  The 
progress  of  the  nation  in  civilization  would  have  lieen  retarded,  if  not 
altogether  thrown  ))ack  ;  the  arts  and  sciences  would  be  neglected  ;  and 
the  possession  of  that  true  liberty  which  will  elevate  all  \vho  come 
beneath  its  influence,  would  be  postponed  for  centuries.  The  |)olicy  of 
the  people  does  not  consist  in  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  other  engines  inay 
be  used  by  them,  more  consistent  with  tlie  end  sought  to  lie  obtained. 
There  is  the  mighty  moral  force  of  intelligent  public  opinion  which 
nothing  can  withstand — which  no  church  could  successfully  meet  with 
any  interposition  of  its  priestly  arm — which  the  divine  riglif  of  no  monar- 
chy, however  strong  its  prestige  of  antiquity,  could  combat  with  any 
result  Ijut  failure — wliicli  the  cunning  of  no  aristocracy,  with  all  its 
tricks,  juggles,  and  contrivances,  could  undennine.  The  influence  of 
public  opinion,  wiio  shall  measure  it? — it  is  the  nearest  approacli  to  omni- 
potence of  human  power.  How  is  it  to  be  called  into  action  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  ?  How  shall  its  influence  be  directed  against  despotism 
of  every  kind?  By  the  energy  and  determination  of  those,  who,  per- 
ceiving the  existence  of  the  evils  thatafllict  society,  are  prepared  to  work 
energetically  for  their  removal.  Education,  too,  is  wanted.  Tlie  people 
of  this  country  require  education — not  in  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of 
churches,  but  in  the  first  principles  of  government.    They  require  to  be 
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imbued  with  the  desu'e  for  liberty.  They  require  indoctrinating  with 
those  great  principles  of  equality  and  brotherhood,  wliich  are  destined  to 
work  such  mighty  revolutions  in  society,  elevating  and  refining  all  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.  All  this  must  be  done  before  this  country 
will  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  liberty,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  is  destined  to  bless  the  eai'th  with  its  presence. 

That  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  yet  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  possession  of  political  power,  we  take  to  be  incontro- 
vertible. Do  the  working  classes  of  this  country  avail  themselves  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  power  already  placed  within  their  reach  I 
How  many  of  the  legally  qualified  voters  have  taken  the  trouble  to  sec 
themselves  placed  upon  the  registration  lists?  We  are  aware  that 
designedly  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  many  difficulties  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  electoral  (qualification.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  annoyance  and  pernicious  influence  of  the  rate-paying  clauses  of 
the  Refonu  Bill ;  but  A\'e  also  know  that  in  many  of  our  metropolitan 
boroughs,  not  half  the  number  of  working  men  have  placed  themselves 
upon  the  registration  lists,  who  might  have  done  so,  had  they  been 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  possession  of  political  power, 
and  so  imbued  with  the  desire  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  society,  as 
to  induce  them  to  make  some  slight  sacrifices,  and  take  some  trouble. 
This  indifference  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  the  unenfranchised 
classes  in  this  country,  is  the  strongest  argument  used  by  the  friends 
of  the  present  sj'stem,  against  those  who  are  advocating  the  extension 
of  political  power  to  the  whole  people.  We  would  earnestly  call  upon 
all  who  may  be  legally  qualified,  or  who  maybe  in  a  position  to  become 
so  qualified,  to  see  that  they  are  registered  as  electors  for  the  district 
in  which  they  may  reside.  We  call  upon  them  to  do  it,  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  unenfranchised  millions  who 
are  desirous  to  remove  the  stigma  which  oppression  has  thrown  upon 
their  manhood  ;  and  who  look  to  those  of  their  brethren  who  have 
political  power,  or  who  can  have  it,  to  help  them  onwards  to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights  to  which  they  are  so  clearly  entitled,  and  of  which  the\' 
have  been  so  long  unjustly  deprived.  We  call  upon  them  to  do  it,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  have  on  their  conscience,  the  stain  of  having, 
by  their  selfish  love  of  ease  and  carelessness  of  public  duty,  heljied  to 
retard  for  a  single  day  the  cause  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  humanit\-. 

The  policy  of  the  iieople  is,  then,  not  to  use  the  sword — not  to  enqiloy 
their  gigantic  ^ihysical  force — not  to  infringe  upon  any  laws,  bail  as 
they  are  ;  but  to  agitate  the  pubUc  mind  with  the  question  of  jiolitical 
reform — to  educate  themselves  that  they  may  teach  others — to  obtain 
a  moral  power  in  the  country  by  their  virtuous  lives  and  hoiiesty  of 
purpose  ;  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  avail  themselves  of  every  political 
advantage  at  present  within  their  reach.  Let  the  peojile  of  England 
adopt  a  policy  such  as  this — pursue  it  steadfastly, — and  allow  themselves 
neither  to  be  driven  from  it  by  taunt,  nor  enticed  from  it  by  promises, 
and  then  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  here,  in  this  England  of  ours, 
shall  be  exhilnted  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  as  an  object  worthy  of  their 
imitation,  a  government  of  the  people  created  by  themselves,  existing 
only  for  their  interests — a  government  in  which  all  shall  be  fairly  and 
freely  represented — a  government  which  shall  acknowledge  no  sovereign 
but  the  people — a  trce  republic.  The  Rcpuhlkan. 


THE  REGULATION  OP  ANIMAL  HEAT. 


•As  the  temperature  of  the  atmospliere  Is  exceedingly  changeable, 
sometimes  105  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  again  40  degrees  beloAv  0  ; 
and  as  the  colder  it  is,  the  more  rapidly  this  heat  jiasses  off  from  the 
body,  some  means  must  be  contrived  for  manufacturing  it — the  more 
heat  the  colder  it  is,  and  the  less  the  warmer,  so  as  to  keep  the  bofly 
just  warm  enough  and  none  too  warm.  This  is  effected  by  a  self- 
acting  instrumentality  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient,  as  follows  : — The 
colder  it  is,  the  more  dense  the  atmosphere  ;  that  is,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  it  contains  in  any  given  bulk. 
Hence,  supposing  a  male  subject  inhales  at  each  respiration  about  three 
pints  of  air,  as  is  generally  estimated,  he  of  course  inhales  a  niucli 
greater  amount  of  oxygen  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  and  the  more 
tlie  colder — just  wlien  he  needs  the  more  to  keep  him  warm,  but  the 
less  in  summer  when  he  gives  oft'  less  heat.  So  that  in  and  by  the 
very  changes  of  the  atmosphere  from  warm  to  cold,  is  provision  made 
for  increasing  the  combustion  of  [food  by]  oxygen  and  the  generation 
of  heat  within  the  system.  The  perfectly  healthy  subject,  therefore, 
needs  much  less  artificial  or  external  fire  in  winter  than  is  generally 
supposed,  because  nature  has  provided  an  increased  supply  of  fuel  in 


proportion  to  the  increased  demand.  [Strictly,  the  food  is  the/((c/  or 
carlion,  and  the  oxyoen  of  the  air  but  the  hunter  of  it. — f.  r.  l.] 

'  We  require  more  food,  and  that  more  highly  carbonized,  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  As  a  given  amount  of  oxygen,  say  the  1400  cubic 
inches  per  hour,  estunated  as  consumed  by  a  healthy  adult — though 
this  amount  varies  more  than  half  in  different  subjects,  accordingly  as 
their  lungs  are  larger  or  smaller,  active  or  sluggish,  so  that  all  such  esti- 
mates are  of  little  worth — can  burn  up  only  its  equivalent,  that  is,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  carljon,  and  as  this  supply  of  oxygen  is  much 
greater  the  colder  the  weather,  of  coui'se  the  corresponding  re-supply 
of  carbon  to  be  derived  from  foo<l  must  be  proportionally  increased. 
And  so  it  is.  Appetite  is  almost  always  greater  in  cold  Aveather,  than 
in  warm.  And  also  appetite  for  more  highly  carbonized  kinds  of  food. 
Thus  the  fat  of  meat  which  consists  of  79  per  cent.,  or  nearly  four 
fifths  carbon,  relishes  much  better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  So  do 
butter,  honey,  various  oils,  nuts,  and  the  like.  Hence  the  Esi|uimaux 
can  drink  down  gallons  of  train-oil,  and  eat  from  ten  to  fifty  poimds  of 
meat  per  day,  or  fourteen  pounds  of  candles  at  a  meal,  without 
injury ;  indeed,  cannot  hve  ivithout  an  immense  consumption  of  carbon. 
'J'he  gi'eat  condensation  of  the  air  consecjuent  on  extreme  cold,  allows 
him  to  inhale  proportionate  quantities  of  oxygen,  to  burn  up  which,  he 
must  have  this  great  supply  of  carlion.  We  should,  therefore,  eat  more 
in  cold  weather  than  in  \\anu,  and  food  richer  in  carbon. 

'  The  advocates  of  a  flesh  diet  clahn  that  meat  is  indispensable,  at  least 
in  winter,  to  supply  this  increased  demand  for  carbon.  The  premises 
are  granted  that  we  need  more  carbon,  and  of  course  food  more  highly 
charged  with  carbon,  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Yet  their  argument 
is  completely  over-thrown  by  the  fact  that  vegetable  food  contains,  in 
the  aggregate,  as  much  carbon  as  animal.  Thus,  roasted  flesh  contains 
only  .52  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  eggs  contain  53,  and  bees- wax  81. 
The  albumen  of  wheat  contains  55  per  cent.,  and  of  almonds  67  of 
carbon.  Starch  contains  4-t  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  con- 
tained in  four  pounds  of  starch  ec|uals  that  contained  in  thirteen  pounds 
of  meat.  Indian  corn  contains  a  great  amount  of  carbon,  so  does 
molasses.  In  fact,  abstract  the  water  from  molasses,  and  the  remainder 
is  carbon  ;  so  that  molasses  and  Indian  meal  furnish  an  excellent 
winter  diet.  So  do  bread  and  molasses.  All  vegetable  oils  are  com- 
posed of  about  four  fifths  of  carbon,  and  as  drop  after  drop  of  this  oil 
can  be  pressed  out  of  a  walnut,  or  butternut,  of  course  these  nuts  fur- 
nish a  far  greater  proportion  of  carbon  than  lean  meat.  Why  not, 
then,  seek  in  nuts  and  vegetable  oils  the  carbon,  to  obtain  which  you 
say  we  must  eat  meat  ?  That  is,  why  not  cat  nuts  in  place  of  meat  ? 
Chestnuts  and  otiier  nuts  should  lie  well  cured,  yet  they  were  nn- 
doubtedly  created  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  food,  and  should  fonn  a 
part  of  our  regular  winter  meals.  Nor  are  nuts  inferior  to  liutter  as  a 
relish  with  bread.  Sugar,  and  sweets  generally,  contain  from  40  to  45 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  according  to  how  dry  or  wet  they  are,  the  lialance 
being  water.  Hence,  also,  as  their  water  is  easily  taken  up  by  the 
stomach,  they  may  justly  [?]  be  considered  as  nearly  all  carbon.  Hence, 
as  fat  is  nearly  all  carbon,  all  the  slaves,  animals,  and  even  dogs  on 
the  sugar  ]ilantations,  become  fat  while  making  sugar.  That  is,  almost 
the  entire  solid  matter  of  sweets,  when  their  water  is  dried  out,  is  car- 
bon. [Some  of  this  phraseology  is  not  exact.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
(the  elements  of  water  J  form  part  of  the  solid  matter  of  sweets,  as  well 
as  carbon.  The  \vriter  does  not  seem  to  know  the  difference  between 
water  in  mixture,  and  in  combination. — v.  h.  l.]  Nearly  the  whole  of 
honey,  after  its  water  has  been  extracted,  is  carbon.  Olives,  and  olive- 
nil,  also  contain  it,  especially  the  latter,  in  far  greater  proportion  than 
meat.  We  do  not,  thei-efore,  need  to  go  to  the  animal  kingdom  for 
carbon,  when  we  can  obtain  it,  in  forms  much  more  concentrated, 
from  the  vegetable.  True,  we  can  obtain  it  from  meat,  especially 
fat  meat,  yet  this  very  fat  is  [indicates]  a  state  of  disease,  caused 
by  a  superabundance  of  carbon  ;  whereas,  health  requires  fixed  pro- 
portions of  oxygen  to  burn  it  up.  To  fatten  well,  animals  must  be 
lazy  ;  and  docs  not  this  excessive  stuffing  on  the  one  hand,  and  deficient 
exercise  on  the  other,  engender  disease  ?  Yet  in  vegetables  we  obtain 
all  the  carbon  we  require  without  any  of  the  evils  of  meat-eating.  Then 
why  seek  that  carl'on  in  diseased  flesh  which  we  can  obtain  from 
vegetable  diet  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  a  healthy  state  ? 

'  The  sufficiency  of  vegetaldes  for  winter  food  is  still  further  estali- 
lished  by  the  fact  that  horses,  cattle,  and  even  reindeer — all  graminivora 
— are  kept  abundantly  warm  by  their  natural  diet,  though  they  inhabit 
regions  quite  as  cold  as  any  carnivora.  Indeed  the  latter  are  more 
abundant,  relatively,  in  the  torrid  zone — a  fact  which  tears  this  winter 
meat-eating  argument  into  tatters.    If  meat  is  so  conducive  to  animal 
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heat  and  life,  why  are  lions,  tigers,  etc.,  confined  to  warm  climates  ? 
As  oats  keep  the  horse  abundantly  warm,  why  not  oatmeal  keep  man 
warm  enough  in  winter  ?  Ask  the  Highland  Scotch  from  time  imme- 
morial, if  their  oatmeal  cakes  and  gruel  have  not  kept  them  warm 
enough  to  camp  out  even  in  winter,  with  snow  for  their  pillow  and 
blanket.  [An  important  fact  is  omitted  in  this  argument  :  viz.  that 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  flcsli  cannot  he  -used  as  fuel  at  all,  directly, 
but  only  after  it  has  been  used  as  nourishment  to  the  living  organism, 
and  become  again  worn  off  and  decomposed  by  exercise  ;  whereas  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  oil,  starch,  sugar,  and  gum  can  be  used  as  fuel 
directlj/,  those  su1)stances  having  no  other  pur-pose  to  seiTe. — f.  r.  l.] 

'  But  the  gi'eat  trouble  of  civilized  life  is  not,  to  get  carbon  enough, 
but  to  get  LITTLE  enough.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  sedentary. 
They  breathe  but  little,  and  because  they  live  mostly  in  heated  rooms, 
where  the  air  is  both  rarefied  and  vitiated.  Hence  they  take  in  but 
little  oxygen,  and  therefore  require  but  little  carbon  to  burn  up.  Yet 
such  eat,  and  keep  eating,  as  heartily  as  out-door  labourers,  and  often 
more  so  ;  thus  taking  in  great  quantities  of  carbon  while  they  consume 
but  little.  Hence  their  dyspeptic  and  other  difficulties.  No  ;  few,  if 
any,  require  more  carljon  than  they  now  obtain,  even  in  winter  ; 
whereas  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  would  be  benefited  by  lessening 
the  quantity  one  half,  especially  in  summer.  Its  superabundance  is 
tiie  great  cause  of  disease,  for  which  fasting,  less  highly  carbonized 
food,  and  more  oxygen,  are  the  remedies.  All  who  ifeel  better  when 
cold  weather  sets  in,  superabound  in  carljon,  and  by  taking  less  of  it 
in  food  would  be  cured  by  the  cold.  But  that  very  cold  wMch  brings 
their  relief  sharpens  up  appetite,  and  they  take  still  more  carl)on  ; 
thus  keeping  up  lioth  its  superabundance  and  their  disease  ;  whereas,  if 
they  would  not  increase  such  quantity,  meanwhile  l)reathing  freely  so 
as  to  bum  up  its  surplus,  they  would  obtain  permanent  health.  And 
such,  in  fact  all,  to  be  healthy,  must  diminish  tlie  quantity  of  carljon 
taken  in  food  in  spring,  compared  with  winter.  The  great  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  in  the  spring,  is  to  be  found  in  our  eating  as 
much  carbon  then  as  in  winter  ;  whereas  we  bum  out,  and  therefore 
require,  far  less.  And  one  of  the  great  instrumentahties  of  health  is 
to  be  found  in  graduating  the  amount  of  carbon  received  from  food  in 
proportion  to  that  of  osygen  inspired  from  breath. — Fowler's  Physiology. 


NOW. 

The  venerable  Past — is  past ; 

'Tis  dark,  and  shines  not  in  the  ray  : 
'Twas  good,  no  doubt — 't  is  gone  at  last — 

There  dawns  another  day. 
Why  should  we  sit  where  ivies  creep, 
And  shroud  ourselves  in  charnels  deep  ; 
Or  the  world's  yesterday  deplores, 
Jlid  crumbling  ruins'  mossy  hoar  ? 
Why  should  we  see  with  dead  men's  eyes. 

Looking  at  Was  from  morn  to  night. 
When  the  beauteous  Now,  the  divine  To  Be, 

Woo  with  their  charms  our  living  sight ' 
Why  should  we  hear  but  echoes  dull. 
When  the  world  of  sound,  so  beautiful, 

WiU  give  us  music  of  our  own  ? 
Why  in  the  darkness  will  we  grope, 
When  the  sun,  in  heaven's  replendent  cope, 

Shines  as  bright  as  ever  it  shone  ? 
Abraham  saw  no  brighter  stars 

Than  those  which  bum  for  thee  and  me. 
When  Homer  heard  the  lark's  sweet  song, 

Or  night-birds  lovelier  melody. 
They  were  such  sounds  as  Shakespere  heard. 
Or  Chaucer,  when  he  blessed  the  bird  ; 
Such  lovely  sounds  as  we  can  hear. 
Great  Plato  saw  the  vernal  year 
Send  forth  its  tender  flowers  and  shoots, 
And  luscious  autumn  pour  its  fruits  ; 
And  we  can  see  the  lilies  blow, 
The  corn-fields  wave,  the  rivers  flow  : 


For  us  all  bounties  of  the  earth, 
For  us  its  wisdom,  love,  and  mirth, 
If  we  daily  walk  in  the  sight  of  God, 
And  prize  the  gifts  he  has  bestowed. 
We  will  not  dwell  amid  the  graves, 

Nor  in  dim  twilights  sit  alone. 
To  gaze  at  moulder'd  architraves, 

Or  plinths  and  columns  overthrown  ; 
We  will  not  only  see  the  light 

Through  painted  windows,  cob-webbed  o'er, 
Nor  know  the  beauty  of  the  night 

Save  by  the  moonbeam  on  the  floor  : 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Or  moon,  or  stars,  our  hearts  shall  glow ; 
We'll  look  at  nature  face  to  face. 

And  we  shall  love  because  we  know. 
The  present  needs  us.     Every  age 
Bequeaths  the  next  for  heritage 
No  lazy  luxury  or  deUght — 
But  strenuous  labour  for  the  right ; 
For  Now,  the  ciiild  and  sire  of  Time, 

Demands  the  deeds  of  earnest  men 
To  make  it  better  than  the  past, 

And  stretch  the  circle  of  its  ken. 

Now  is  a  fact  that  men  deplore, 
Though  it  might  bless  them  evermore 
Would  they  but  fashion  it  aright : 
'Tis  ever  new,  'tis  ever  bright. 

Time,  nor  Eternity,  hath  seen 
A  repetition  of  delight 

In  all  its  phases  :  ne'er  hath  been 
For  men  or  angels  that  which  is  ; 

And  that  which  is  hath  ceased  to  be 
Ere  we  have  breathed  it,  and  its  place 

Is  lost  in  the  Eternity. 
But  Now  is  ever  good  and  fair. 
Of  the  Infinitude  the  heir. 
And  we  of  it.     So  let  us  live. 
That  from  the  Past  we  may  receive 
Light  for  the  Now — from  Now  a  joy 
That  Fate  nor  Time  shall  e'er  destroy. 


Mackav. 


LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


fioutli  Boston,  Felrvm-y  litlt,  1849. 
Jfr  Respectkd  FitiEyn. — I  received  your  letter,  dated  February  9th,  thla 
morning,  .md  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  answer  it. 

As  to  your  coming  to  America,  I  will  tell  you  honestly  and  briefly  what  I 
think  about  it,  and  then  you  must  decide  for  yourself,  and  take  all  the  respon- 
sibility if  you  do  come.  I  think  there  can  scarce  be  a  single  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  country  is  better  for  a  l3l)ourin<;  mau  than  England.  It  is  true 
that  in  tliis  country,  now,  trade  in  general  is  quit«  dull,  and  has  been  so  for 
almost  twelve  months  ;  but  it  is  expected,  that  in  course  of  time  it  will  be  bet- 
ter than  it  ever  has  been  yet.  Men  in  America  do  not  labour  so  hard  as  they 
do  in  England,  and  they  "are  paid  better  for  their  labour.  There  is  a  better 
chance,  too,  for  a  man  to  obtain  work  here  than  there  is  in  the  old  countrj". 
Men,  I  know,  do  sometimes  ex-perience  some  difficulty,  even  here,  in  obtaining 
work,  but  not  so  much  so.  I  think,  as  they  do  there. 

There  is  a  good  chance  in  this  country  for  the  labouring  class  to  improve 
their  minds.  The  facilities  lor  intellectual  cultivation,  and  the  inducements  to 
it,  too.  are  quite  numerous  and  great  here,  compared  with  what  they  are  m 
England.  -\nd  so  far  as  the  rising  generation  are  concerned,  this  connlry  is 
vastly  superior  to  that.  A  man  with  a  family,  if  he  wishes  to  see  his  children 
rise  up  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  if  he  has  the  means  to  bring  them  to 
this  country,  will  do  wiselv  to  do  so.  There  are  plenty  of  good  free  schools  here, 
and  the  education  of  youth  is  strictly  attended  to.  These  are  important  con- 
siderations, and  ought  to  have  considerable  weight. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  superior  to  English  government.  They 
have  better  laws  here  than  they  have  there,  and  the  state  of  society  in  general 
is  far  better.     In  short,  this  country,  all  things  considered,  is  vastly  superior 
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to  England.    It  is  more  intelligent,  more  prosperous,  more  free,  more  adapted 
to  the  welfare  uf  its  inhabitants. 

But  you  must  understand  that  America  is  not  so  excellent  as  to  be  free  from 
trials  to  those  who  live  here.  Trials  are  allotted  to  man  in  this  world,  be  he 
where  he  may,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  evade  them.  In  America  we  have 
our  share  of  trials,  some  have  more  and  some  have  less,  and  if  you  come  here 
you  must  expect  to  meet  with  your  share.  You  toay  not  at  first  be  able  to  get 
work,  and  if  you  do  get  work  it  may  not  be  to  ydUr  mind.  And  you  may  feel 
home  sick  and  sometimes  wish  you  had  never  left  the  land  of  your  birth. 

I  should  think  you  had  better  start  about  the  1st  of  May,  if  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  come,  or  as  soon  after  as  you  can.  You  will  be  likely  then  to 
have  a  pleasant  passage,  and  to  arrive  here  in  time  in  the  summer  to  get  your- 
selves comfortably  settled  before  winter  sets  in.  Your  wife  must  not  fear  the 
voyage,  but  trust  in  providence,  and  expect  to  arrive  here  safe.  Sail  direct  to 
Boston.  This  will  save  you  expense,  for  if  you  sail  to  New  York  it  will  cost 
you  a  good  deal  to  come  from  there  to  here.  Bring  your  bed  and  bed  linen, 
crockery  ware,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  all  your  clothes.  If  your  wife 
should  bring  any  new  dresses,  she  had  better  not  have  them  made  in  England, 
for  they  wear  a  different  make  in  this  country.  You  must  not  get  any  new 
linen  shirts,  for  they  wear  nothing,  scarce,  but  fine  calico  here.  I  would  not 
buy  many  things  of  any  kind,  for  you  can  get  almost  any  thing  you  need  cheap 
enough  here.  Keep  your  money,  and  you  will  find  it  will  be  best.  Take  care 
of  your  trunks  at  Liverpool,  and  look  sharp  after  those  who  may  come  to  you 
and  pretend  to  be  your  friends.  There  are  a  great  many  Land  Sharks.  Be 
on  your  guard  against  them  ! 

You  will  need  some  oatmeal,  flour  biscuit,  which  you  can  buy  at  Liverpool, 
flour,  ham,  sugar,  some  peas,  if  you  like  them,  to  make  soup,  a  small  quantity 
of  preserves,  if  you  choose,  and  whatever  else  you  think  you  would  like.  You 
had  better  have  a  little  opening  medicine  with  you,  in  case  you  should  require 
it.  I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

M.  Brkiiei.. 


WHAT  CAUSES  THE  MOST  CRIME. 

Sir, — Please  to  give  your  opinion  on  poverty,  ignorance,  and  wealth,  which 
of  the  three  you  think  causes  the  most  crime,  and  show  how  it  does  cause  the 
most  crime.— J.  F. 

Answer. — I  cannot  tell  which  causes  mo.st  crime.  They  all  cause  crime,  and 
that  perhaps  is  enough.  Ignorance,  poverty,  and  excessive  wealth  are  all 
evils,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  cure  them  all.  But  which  is  the  greatest  evil, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  say.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  all  are  evils. 
Our  opinion,  however  is,  that  ignorance  is  the  greatest  evil.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  ignorance  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  evil,  and  that  the  principal 
cure  for  all  evil  is  the  increase  and  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  of  importance,  would  annihilate  both 
poverty  and  excessive  wealth.  Still  it  is  very  difficult  to  spread  knowledge 
amongst  people  who  are  exceedingly  poor.  People  who  are  exceedingly 
poor  have  little  heart  to  learn.  The  cure  of  poverty,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  essential,  in  many  cases,  to  the  cure  of  ignorance.  But  the  cure  of  ig- 
norance in  many  cases  is  essential  to  induce  people  to  labour  for  the  cure  of 
excessive  poverty  in  other  cases.  As  I  said  at  first,  when  we  know  a  thing  to 
be  evil,  we  must  try  to  cure  it  at  once.  If  we  know  two  or  three  things  to  be 
evil,  we  must  try  to  cure  them  all.  "We  must  not  spend  time  in  disputing 
which  is  the  greatest  evil,  but  in  ascertaining  what  things  are  evils,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  our  time,  and  the  rest  of  our  strength,  in  endeavouring  to  cure  them 
all  as  soon  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 


REVIEW. 

The  Political  Rights  of  the  People,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Bearings   of  the   Document  called  the  People's  Cliarter, 
by  the  Rev.  Alex.vnder  Donc.inson,  pastor,  first  Congregational 
Church,  Falkii'k.     William  Strange,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
We  would  recommend  this  tract  for  the  pei-usal  of  our  readers.     It  is 
well  that  a  few  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  appreciate,  and  hold 
fortli  its  claims,   in  social  life.     The  following  from  the   concluding 
portion  of  the  tract  is  worthy  of  special  notice.     '  If  spiritual  instructors 
will  not  go  with  the  people,  the  people  must  go  forward  themselves, 
and  this  we  rejoice  they  are  doing  steadily.     What  advancement  has 
been  made  by  the  working  classes  in  science,  in  literature,  in  politics, 
in  i-eligion, — tliat    religion    that   teaclies   a   man   to    love    his   God, 
and  his  neighbour  too  ?     Let  our  aiechanics'   Institutes,  our  Popular, 
Anatomical,  our  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry,  classes  say.     The 
school  of  suffering  has   nursed  them  into  a  full  acquaintance  with 
British  politics ;  they  are  now  too  wise  in  this  respect,  either  to  ac- 
knoAvledge  the  'divine  right  of  Kings,'   or   the   doctrine  of  'passive 
obedience  ;'  and  as  for  religion,  I  am  happy  to  know  that  this  is  not 
in  many  cases  wanting.     Let  the  working  classes  be  calm — the  '  reign 


of  terror'  w  ill  not  always  last.  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh.'  You  cannot  gain  what  you  wish  In  one  day ;  it 
«ill,  however,  be  gained,  and  that  at  no  distant  period  ;  rely  on  it, 
many  are  trembluig  in  their  shoes  at  the  present  spread  of  political 
knowledge  ;  you  are  aware  that  it  is  power,  vox  Populi  vox  Dei.  Let 
this  knowledge  work  its  way  ;  respect  social  order  and  the  rights  of 
others  ;  let  those  tliat  differ  from  you  in  opinion  freely  express  them- 
selves, but  fail  not  to  kee])  tlie  country  constantly  alive  to  the  question 
of  Universal  Suffi-age.  Kow  is  tlie  time  to  hold  meetings,  circulate 
information,  and  set  a  deluge  of  moral  power  over  the  country.  This 
great  cause  must  not  cool  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  our  country  ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  our  rights  as  men  and  as  Christians  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  future 
generations  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion  ;  to  nurse  tliis  cause,  is 
to  nurse  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  to  cradle  tliis  cause,  is  to  mature  the 
cause  of  human  happiness  ;  to  \\atch  over  this  cause  and  tend  it  with 
affectionate  care,  is  to  cultivate  that  which  \n\\  advance  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  what  was  sung  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  '  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest ;  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men.' ' 


CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

BY     THE     REV.     ROBERT     SIMPSO.N,     SANQUHAR. 


-"  '  He  who  cares  little  for  civil  freedom,  will  care  as  little  for  religious 
liberty  ;  and  he  >vho  will  not  contend  for  the  one,  will  not  contend  for 
the  other.  God  has  committed  to  us  the  trust  of  freedom  as  citizens,  to 
be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  our  freedom  as  Christians,  for  the  profession 
of  true  religion  cannot  Ije  maintained  \vithout  it,  and  he  ^^•ho  surrenders 
this  privilege  to  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  acts  a  recreant  part,  for  which 
the  Sovereign  Judge  of  all  will  call  him  to  account.  What  a  noble 
sight  it  is  to  see  poor  men  in  low  stations  contending  for  high  principles, 
and  maintaining  an  elevation  of  character  which  may  well  put  to  the 
blush  the  boasted  pretensions  of  tlie  polite  and  the  great,  who  despise 
alike  the  poor  man  and  his  cause.' 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.  T. — For  explanation  of  portions  of  Scripture  you  name,  we  refer 
you  to  the  Discussion  between  Mr,  Barker  and  Mr.  Cooke ;  and  the 
Review  of  the  Bible. 

T.  P. — Apply  to  R.  Ramsden,  Commercial  House  and  Emigi-ants' 
Protection  Office,  22,  Hunter  street,  Liverpool,  for  the  information  you 
want. 

S.  S.  P. — The  wet  bandage  should  be  kept  on  all  night,  but  it  should 
first  be  changed.  As  a  general  rule  it  should  be  changed  three  times  a 
day,  and  continued  two  or  three  weeks.  If  no  benefit  result  in  this 
time,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  use.  If  the  water  cure  fails,  the 
Homseopatliic  system  of  medicine  is  worthy  of  trial. 

G.  A. — For  details  respecting  the  'Bradford  Co-operative  Emigration 
Society,'  mentioned  in  No.  ()2  of  The  People,  we  refer  you  to  its 
responsible  agent  there  named. 

C.  R. — You  think,  if  the  '  Odd  Fellows'  would  aid  the  promotion  of 
Universal  Sufii-age,  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  better 
than  spending  time  in  efforts  to  establish  it  in  the  government  of  '  Odd 
Fellowship.  Both  would  be  stiU  better.  The  rights  of  all  should  be 
respected,  and  advocated,  in  all  relations  of  society. 

T.  S. — We  have  received  several  communications  from  you.  Your 
poetry  abounds  with  excellent  sentiments,  but  the  compositiou  ii  not 
suited  for  publication. 


CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportimity  of  getthig  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  uf  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  munufiicturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  bro^vn  and  olive  cloth,  vai7  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ton  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
pUed  with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  vory  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  thorn  what  will  meet  their  wiahee,  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  oases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Barkeb. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  bad  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
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[A  Eailway  Dialogue  betTreen  Stand-still,  Move-ok,  and  PAiHriNOER.] 

S. — These  are  turbulent  times,  Sir,  abroad ;  and  every  day  the 
Demagogues,  Communists,  and  Revolutionists  at  home  are  dis- 
seminating their  poisonous  and  destructive  doctrines  among  'the 
People.'  If  /  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  I  would  soon  put  down 
those  men,  who  endanger  alike  the  safety  of  the  Throne,  the  Altar, 
and  the  Cottage. 

M. — The  Cellars  and  Hovels  you  mean  ?  At  any  rate,  I  quite 
think  that  the  quality  of  the  Cottages  would  undergo  a  change,  and 
become  less  fit  dwellings  for  the  levee  of  Typhus  and  Cholera,  if  only 
'  the  People '  better  knew  their  rights,  and  more  generally  acknow- 
ledged the  duty  of  enforcing  them. 

S. — What,  Sir,  would  you  incite  a  deluded  mob  to  revolt  ?  To 
•  enforce  '  their  rights,  you  say — by  the  musquet  and  pike  of  course  1 

M. — Of  course  not.  Ncne  but  fools,  spies,  and  traitors,  would 
ever  urge  an  undisciplined  and  half-armed  populace  to  fight  with  the 
standing-armies  of  their  oppressors.  Besides,  I  would  have  no  Charter 
of  mine  inscribed  by  steel-'pms  or  written  in  red-mk.  We  have 
brighter  and  better  weapons  of  victory.  We  assail  not  the  mere  shell 
of  Men,  but  their  very  Souls,  and  we  propose  to  win  our  cause,  not 
by  destroying  our  oppressors,  but  by  converting  them  into  unwilling 
witnesses  to  the  Truth  and  Justice  of  our  claims. 

'  Knowlkge  is  POWER ' — the  only  true  and  permanent  power  in  the 
universe.  All  else  is  mere  hntte-iaxce,  which  must  wax  less  and  less 
as  the  dominion  of  the  Printing-Press  extends  itself,  year  by  year, 
over  the  intellects  of  men.  I  would  'enforce'  the  claims  of  Labor 
by  the  artillery  of  Truth — a  Free  Press.  Not  by  sharpened  pikes, 
but  bv  truth-sharpened  pens,  must  the  People  '  put  down '  their 
oppressors,  and  work  out,  not  simply  their  political,  but  their  mental 
and  social  salvation. 

But  you,  Sir,  tho'  so  wrathful  a  declaimer  at  oilier  reformers,  claim 
to  be  a  sort  of  Reformer  yourself.  You  said,  just  now,  that  if  you 
were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  you  would  soon  put  down  men  of  my  way 
of  thinking — may  I  ask,  how  you  propose  to  put  us  down  ? 

S. — I  would  curb  the  Radical  and  Social  Press,  and  at  once  stop 
the  progress  of  the  country  towards  Revolution  by  silencing  the  organs 
thro  which  sedition  and  rebellion  find  vent. 

M. — But  if  the  Press  would  not  become  blank  and  silent  at  your 
bidding,  by  what  means  would  you  compel  them  1 

S. — I  would  _^»ie  the  Proprietors,  in  the  first  place,  if  they  meddled 
with  certain  topics,  and  punish  the  writers  of  ^1  seditious  and  dan- 
gerous articles. 

M. — That  is,  you  would  re-form  the  Law  for  the  worse,  and 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  country  because  certain  Institutions  of  yours 
and  your  friends  (a  Demon  Trinity — the  monopolists  of  Land,  Coin, 
and  Capital),  would  not  bear  to  befrtely  discussed  in  the  light  of  day ! 
You  would  do,  what  our  amiable  Attorney  General  attempted  to  do 
with  The  People  and  its  Editor,  but  which  the  law,  as  it  is,  would  not 
let   him  do — viz.,  gag  the   Press,     You  would    treat  the  People's 


friends  and  press  in  England,  as  the  bourgeoisie-Goyexnmeni  of  France 
have  treated  Proudhon  and  his  paper  :  but  if  fine  and  imprisonment 
were  alike  defied,  what  then  ?  Would  you,  a  decrier  of  '  physical 
force,'  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  roue  Napoleon,  whose  brutal 
soldiery  broke  the  machinery  and  scattered  the  type,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Press,  beca^ise  they  could  not  silence  its  voice  by  answering  its 
arguments  ?  Would  you  recommend  '  physical  force  '  to  your  govern- 
ment, while  canting  against  its  use  by  the  governed  ? 
S. — Honestly,  then,  and  as  a  last  resort,  I  would. 
M. — I  admire  your  candour.  Sir.  It  saves  much  useless,  round- 
about discussion,  and  at  least  reduces  your  principles  of  government 
to  unity — 

The  good  old  plan, 

That  they  shall  rule  who  have  the  power, 

Aud  they  resist — who  can. 

Seriously,  however,  can  such  a  course  consist  with  the  altered  aspects 
and  conditions  of  modern  society  ?  Is  it  not  much  too  late  to  play 
the  game  of  Canute's  courtiers,  and  say  to  the  rising  Tide  of  Thought, 
'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go.  but  here  thy  proud  waves  must  be  stayed  V 
If  Kings  and  Thrones,  Altars  and  Priestcraft,  do  stand  in  the  waj'  of 
the  advancing  tide,  then  they  must  either  imitate  Canute  by  a  quiet 
and  timely  retirement,  or  they  must  be  swept  away  by  the  resistless 
surges  of  revolution. 

The  policy  you  recommend  is  equally  false  and  foolish.  All 
modern  history  condemns  it,  as  at  once  criminal  and  unavaihng.  It 
is  with  knowledge  in  Nations  as  with  water  in  the  boiler  of  the  steam 
engine.  Water,  under  the  action  of  heat,  developes  an  expansive 
power,  which,  if  duly  regulated  and  the  vapour  allowed  suflncient 
vent,  produces  peaceful  and  beneficial  results.  Stop  all  outlet,  how- 
ever, for  the  steam,  and  the  end  is  a  sudden  and  disastrous  explo- 
sion !  So  with  the  engine  of  a  State,  and  the  expansive  power  of 
knowledge.  Let  the  pressure  from  within  find  timely  and  sufficient 
outlet  in  free  speech  and  political  privilege, — adapt  the  outward 
machinery  in  some  measure  to  the  inward  force, — and  we  shall  behold 
a  peaceful  and  progressive  State  ;  but  shut  up  every  politic  outlet, 
and  refuse  all  needful  vent,  to  the  compressed  element  within,  and 
that  moment  a  danger  begins — a  danger  which  7nust  end,  sooner  or 
later,  by  exploding  the  state-engine  itself  into  disastrous  ruin  or  revo- 
lution. 

France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  have  each  furnished  examples  of 
this  law.  Louis  Phillippe  attempted  to  control  the  liberty  of  speech 
by  prohibiting  speech — and  he  paid  the  penalty.  His  truculent  suc- 
cessors of  the  shopocracy  are  doing  the  same  thing — at  the  cost  of 
supporting  600,000  soldiers  to  do  it  with  !  The  German  despots 
sought  to  control  knowledge  by  a  censorship  of  the  Press — and  we  all 
know  what  has  come  of  it.  Shall  England  follow  such  costly  exam- 
ples, and  reap  a  similar  fruitage  ?  But  let  us  appeal  to  my  friend 
opposite  ;  he  is  a  liberal  Politician,  and  I  should  value  his  opinion. 
What  do  you  think.  Sir,  of  a  Censorship  of  the  British  Press  1 

P — I  think  that  all  attempts  to  gag  the  press,  are  the  crown  and 
consummation  of  political  profligacy  and  wickedness.  To  put  chains 
upon  the  Press  is  even  worse  than  to  place  fetters  upon  the  slave  ; 
and  T,  for  one,  would  sternlv  and  instantly  defy  the  law — even  if  the 
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dpfianoe  consigned  me  to  a  dimgeon  or  to  death.  In  no  case  would 
Martyrdom  be  more  called  for,  than  on  behalf  of  Free  Speech  and  the 
'  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  ' — for  to  think  and  to  speak  freely  is 
not  only  the  most  precious  of  human  rights,  but  the  primest  and  most 
paramount  of  human  duties. 

S. — You  radicals  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  Free  Press  :  you 
are  now,  as  we  say,  '  riding  your  high  horse.'  I  fancy,  tho',  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  to  prove  your  position. 

F. — Quite  easy,  Sir  ;  at  any  rate  I  am  willing  to  tri/.  I  am  fully 
aware,  however,  that  I  shall  not  have  the  sympathy  of  t/ouv  '  order  ' 
in  pleading  for  those  high  interests  of  Man  which  concern  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  development,  notwithstanding  your  avowed 
attachment  to  '  the  Altar  '  and  '  the  Church  ! '  I  always  find  that 
our  pious  Church- and- Altar-men  are  most  content  to  see  the  masses 
of  the  workers  live  the  mere,  uncultured  lives  of  the  brutes — hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ybr  the  temple,  but  not  dwellers  in  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  signs  of  this  sordid  age — an  age  of 
Mammon  and  Cant — that '  the  respectable  classes,'  who  scoff  at  the 
profession  of  principle  and  patriotism  amongst  the  Proletarians,  and 
treat  our  faith  in  truth  and  progress  as  they  would  their  own  adver- 
tisements of  '  Hong-Kong- Tea  '  or  '  Cassel's  Coffee,'  as  a  profitable 
sham  and  quackery — will  place  Eogues  in  Palaces  and  Parliament — 
invest  vulgar  Swindlers  with  the  attributes  of  Demi-gods, — and,  with 
a  sickening  servility,  worship  a  Hudson  or  any  other  form  of  the 
*  golden  calf.'  The  recent  Railway  Investigations  have  fully  exposed 
the  true  character  of  '  respectable  society,' — of  those  well-to-do  classes 
vvho,  living  upon  the  toil  and  sweat  of  the  People,  would  treat  them 
as  '  rogues  and  vagabonds,'  and  exclude  them  from  the  pale  of  political 
freedom.  What,  for  example,  did  the  organ  of  the  Stock-jobbers 
recently  affirm  of  our  Railway  Magnates  and  Share-Jobbers.  '  There 
was  no  established  law  of  Ethics  amongst  them .''  And  this  as  an 
apology  for  wholesale  robbery  !  The  golden  rule,  it  would  seem,  has 
become  obsolete,  or  cannot  keep  up  with  the  Railways  !  And  '  Con- 
science '  has  become  a  tritical  tradition  !  Further,  says  the  Times, — 
'  In  1845-7,  respectable  men  did  monstrous  things,  and  thought  them- 
selves very  clever  !'  So  much  for  the  '  morality  '  of  our  Parliament- 
makers. 

S. — You  speak  very  plainly.  Sir,  but  I  wish  you  to  prove  your 
assertion  as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  a  Free  Press. 

P. — I  have  not  forgotten  it,  and  only  require  some  premisses 
whereon  to  build  my  argument, — some  ground  wherefrom  to  start, 
along  with  yourself,  otherwise  we  can  never  arrive  at  a  common  con- 
clusion. 

S. — I  admit  that ;  but  it  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  your  pre- 
misses whether  I  agree  with  them  or  not. 

P- — Of  course,  Sir,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  admit  them  in  haste, 
as  I  shall  do  my  best  to  convince  you,  in  spite  of  yourself.  What 
would  you  say  to  this,   as  an  axiom  of  social  life? — That  it  is 

THE  DUTY  OP  EVERY  InDIVIDUAI,  TO  CONTRIBUTE,  A3  FAB  AS  HIS 
POWERS  PERMIT,  TO  THE  WELFARE  OP  THAT  BODY  OP  WHICH  HE  IS  A 
MEMBER. 

'S'. — That  seems  right  enough,  and  I  give  you  all  the  benefit  of  it. 
I  suspect  it  is  one  of  those  vague  '  generalities  '  in  which  you  radicals 
so  often  lose  yourselves. 

P- — Very  good  !  You  can  therefore  have  the  less  objection  to  my 
reducing  the  '  general '  to  its  '  particulars,'  and  by  analysing  and  un- 
raveling it,  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  lost  in  it.  We  shall  be 
most  at  home  where  we  understand  most. 

The  '  Powers '  which  each  person  has  to  exercise  for  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  community,  are  clearly  his  own,  and  not  another's,  and 
these  are  reducible  to  two— Head  and  Hand,  or  Will  and  Work.  Is 
it  not  so  ? 

S. — I  must  grant  so  much  ;  what  more  ? 

P. — Just  one  other  question  :  Is  the  head  to  rule  the  hand,  or  the 
hand  the  head  ?  In  other  words,  are  men  to  think  before  they  act, 
or  to  act  first  and  think  afterwards  ? 


S. — Certainly  men  ought  to  think  before  they  act,  since  it  is  useless 
to  think  after  an  act,  except  with  reference  to  future  action. 

P. — You  have  granted,  then,'that  the  Head  is  as  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Hand  as  the  Executive,  in  self-government ;  and,  in  political 
government  you  would  not  restrict  the  liberty  of  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, nor  sanction  an  act  of  the  Executive  which  violated  one  of 
Parliament.  We  are,  therefore.  Loth  agreed  as  to  the  order  of  con- 
nection between  Thought  and  Act,  whether  individually  or  politically. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  first  of  self  and  social  duties  is  Truth- 
seeking, — i.  e.  Thinking,  or  the  exercise  of  the  Intellect,  as  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  discovering  the  Jrue  paths  and  principles  of  Action,— 
it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the  first  of  human  Rights  is  the  liberty  to 
perjorm  this  primal  duty.  No  barriers  of  fraud,  or  force,  or  fear, 
must  be  raised  ;  no  hindrances  permitted.  No  matter  who'^tteinpts 
to  limit  this  right— be  he  Priest  or  PoHtician,  Pope  or  Protestant, 
Cardinal  or  Cotton-spinner,  Castlereagh  or  Cobden,  Blomfield  or 
Bright, — no  matter  what  colors  he  may  hoist,  or  what  means  he  may 
employ,— no  matter  whether  he  burn  a  Protestant  at  the  stake,  or 
sabre  a  radical  at  Peterloo, — imprison  an  infidel  in  a  dungeon,  or,  like 
Cobden  in  '  the  House,'  put  down  discussion  on  the  Wrongs  of  Labor 
by  denouncing  the  remedy  as  •'  Communism,' — no  matter,  I  say,  what 
form  the  hindrance  may  assume, — he  who  says  that  to  think  is  dan- 
gerous, and  he  who  strives  to  make  it  so,  or  to  treat  its  results  as 
odious,  are  alike  the  enemies  of  Truth  and  Freedom,  of  God  and 
men — are  fatteners  on  social  corruption,  or  priests  of  the  Devil.  '  Ha 
that  is  o/"the  light,  cometh  to  the  light.' 

Man,  hovfever,  does  not  think  for  mere  thinking's  sake,  but  for  an 
end  or  purpose — action,  beneficial  action.  Nor  does  the  true  end  of 
action  terminate  with  himself.  '  No  man  liveth  for  himself  alone  ' — 
is  sound  Patriotism  as  well  as  Theology,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
much  modern  preachments.  We  must,  therefore,  having  thought, 
next  act  by  di fusing  our  opinions  for  the  welfare  of  others,  in  order 
to  influence  the  body  politic.  Hence  arises  the  correlative  Rioht  to 
the  means  of  doing  our  duty — the  free  publication  of  those 
plans  and  principles  which,  as  we  each  believe,  will  most  effec- 
tually lessen  the  miseries,  and  enlarge  the  happiness,  op  the 
community.  In  short,  to  return  to  our  first  premisses,  as  each  Indi- 
vidual is  bound  to  contribute,  from  his  mental  stores,  his  quota  of 
truth,  wisdom,  or  thought,  towards  transforming  a  mere  community 
into  a  common-teeal  (on  penalty  of  suffering  with  the  rest) — so  each 
Individual  has  a  right  to  that  universal  suffrage  of  soul,  to  that  free 
utterance  of  thought,  and  to  that  political  privilege  of  voting  by  which 
it  is  represented  in  act,  by  and  thro  which  several  means  can  the 
duty  alone  be  adequately  discharged. 

Thus  I  base  the  Liberty  of  Tuition — by  voice  or  pen,  thro  plat- 
form or  press — on  a  Duty  as  sacred,  as  ancient,  and  as  everlasting  as 
Man  himself,  the  workmanship  of  God  ;  on  a  duty  which  developes  a 
Right  as  permanent  as  the  race,  and  as  personal  as  the  individual — a 
right  which  society  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  and  which  men 
themselves  cannot  forfeit,  renounce,  or  transfer — in  fine,  a  right  which 
is  before  and  above  all  human  laws,  since  it  is  that  which  makes  and 
moulds  every  Lawful  State,  possessing  a  moral  or  social  claim  upon 
its  subjects. 

Permit  the  free  exercise  of  this  right,  and  the  necessary  adjuncts 
for  its  political  expression,  and  your  government  will  have  a  claim 
upon  our  obedience  ;  hinder  it,  and  it  becomes  a  tyranny,  '  a  mockery 
and  a  snare,'  which  it  is  lawful,  whenever  it  is  expedient,  utterly  to 
destroy.  Coercion  indeed, — the  '  physical  force  '  to  which  truculent 
governments  and  plundering  parliaments  resort, — without  which,  so 
bad  are  they,  they  could  not  exist  for  a  single  week, — may  prevent 
the  exercise  of  this  Right,  just  as  a  bullet  or  a  bludgeon  may  prevent 
the  enjoyment  of  life  ;  but  the  right  to  think  and  utter  freely  is  juet 
as  inalienable  as  the  right  to  live — in  truth,  it  is  the  better  part  of 
life,  the  life  of  the  soul.  The  heart  works,  the  blood  circulates,  and 
the  nerves  telegraph  sensation,  simply  as  means  to  this  higher  life. 
Now  if  he  who  merely  lets  out  that  blood,  or  stops  the  function  of 
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those  nerves,  be  a  saftguinary  cut-throat,  or  inhuman  strangler — a 
Monster  and  a  Murderer, — with  what  name  of  unutterable  loathing 
and  abhorrence  ought  we  not  to  brand  those  spiritual  Thugs  and 
political  Miscreants  who  starve  by  wholesale  at  once  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  People  ?  I  confess  that  language  affords  me  no  ade- 
quate medium  for  the  expression  of  my  deep,  and,  I  trust,  undying 
and  unmitigable  hatred  of  their  demonic  principles  and  proceedings. 

S. — Well,  Sir,  I  confess  there  is  much  truth  in  your  abstract 
reasoning,  but  I  object  to  the  violent,  offensive  language  you  apply  to 
our,  in  many  respects,  excellent  government. 

P. — You  mistake,  my  good  Sir.  I  did  not  even  name  Lord 
Finality's  government,  nor  have  I  uttered  a  whisper  concerning  our 
British  Parliament-^our  houses  of  '  honorables  '  and  '  right  honor- 
ables.'  I  spoke  of  governments  and  principles  in  general — and  if 
general  trttths  give  any  pai-ticular  qfence,  it  must  be  because  parti- 
cular parties  are  not  in  harmony  with  Truth  and  Justice.  It  is  a 
good  sign  when  the  corrupt  man  /eels  his  corruption,  and  cries  out. 
It  shows  us  where  the  shoe  pinches,  as  the  proverb  runs.  Your  ob- 
jection to  strong  language  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  nothing  but 
total  silence  would  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  live  by  fraud  and 
plunder.  No  doubt  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Micah,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  Jesus — who  '  had  a  devil,'  according  to  the  priests — were  all 
deemed  '  violent '  in  their  day,  for  their  plain  speaking.  Paul  him- 
self was  denounced  as  '  a  pestilent  fellow '  by  the  '  respectabilities  '  of 
Gentilism  and  Jewry.  Nevertheless,  posterity  will  judge.  The 
question,  after  all,  is  not — Is  my  language  violent,  but  is  my  logic 
weak  ?  If  so,  where  and  why  ?  For  my  part,  the  simple,  naked 
Truth  seems  best  and  most  becoming  :  let  us  call  a  spade,  '  a  spade,' 
a  rogue,  '  a  rogue.'  For  one,  I  will  never  consent  to  hold  back  the 
honest  Truth  ;  I  will  neither  endeavour  to  dress  her  up  in  tinsel  and 
meretricious  finery,  nor  to  light-lace  her  in  stays,  to  suit  the  taste  of  a 
polite  court  or  a  political  milliner. 

S—  Are  you,  then,  the  advocate  of  a  licentious  Press.  Is  treason 
to  be  preached  without  restraint,  and  error  proclaimed  without 
remedy  ? 

P. — By  no  means.  Truth  is  the  proper  check  to  error,  which  is 
but  the  distorted  shadow  of  truth  ;  and  surely,  in  the  fair  field  pro- 
posed for  the  conflict,  truth  will  be  able  to  stand  against  error  1  As 
to  '  licentiousness,'  what  but  truth  can  expose,  what  but  truth  con- 
trol it  ?  The  Press,  now,  is  licentious  and  jn-ofligate  enough.  It  is 
one  huge  system  of  intellectual  prostitution,  in  which  Talent  is  bought 
and  Truth  betrayed.  The  only  cure  is  to  destroy  the  monopoly,  and 
remove  the  remaining  restrictions  to  the  free  publication  of  opinion. 
The  Press  is  chiefly  the  creature  of  the  Demon-Trinity,  and  hence  the 
profligate  calumnies,  and  the  atrocious  falsehoods,  which  their  organs 
fabricated  concerning  the  Eevolutioiiists  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome, 
remain  uncontradicted  to  this  hour,  and  one  of  them,  but  the  other 
day,  was  revived  by  Mr.  Cobden  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  in 
that  fling  at  the  Parisian  Communists  by  which  he  souglit  to  drown 
the  claims  of  the  London  Operative  Bakers. 

<S'. — I  confess  that  such  conduct  was  not  English  and  straight- 
forward in  the  Manchester  man,  and  I  have  remarked  also,  that  the 
Times  does  not  always  give  consistent  and  continuous  accounts  of 
the  same  events.  But  you  should  allow  something  for  involuntary 
error. 

P. — So  I  would,  if  I  found  the  papers  making  reparation,  and  if 
their  '  errors,'  as  you  softly  call  them,  were  not  always  on  that  side 
where  the  interest  uf  their  paymasters  demanded  a  ready  and  reckless 
calumny.  But  you  asked  me,  if  I  proposed  to  have  no  check  to 
Treason  and  Error. 

First,  as  to  Treason..  It  seems  agreed,  that  in  a  just  political 
state,  every  man  and  woman  will  equally  have  the  liberty  of  employ- 
ing a  true  moral  force,  and  of  practically  and  [lublicly  expressing  it  in 
the  selection  of  a  political  representative.  Treason,  m  sucii  a  state, 
Will  consist  in  seeking  to  aci-onipHsii  private  wishes  by  />hysical  force, 


and  Sedition  will  be  the  recommendation  of  this  anti-social  instru- 
mentality. But  where  the  previous  Just  Statu  does  not  exist,  there 
treason  is  neither  predicable  nor  possible.  Wliere  no  fidelity  is  due, 
no  treason  can  be  committed.  In  such  case,  the  employment  of 
physical  force  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  overturn  a  sys- 
tem of  Political  Monopoly,  which  is  never  organized  save  as  the  means 
of  political  plunder.  Whether  the  attempt  is  wise  or  foolish,  will 
depend  altogether  on  the  likelihood  of  success — which  is  the  old  his- 
toric sanction  both  of  Conquest  and  Revolution. 

Second,  as  to  Error.  In  the  absence  of  a  Political  Pope  to  deter- 
mine, with  infalKble  authority,  what  is  politically  True  or  False,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  put  down  Error  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
any  such  attempt,  the  chance  would  be  that  you  put  down  the  social 
Truth,  and  enthrone  some  anarchial  Lie.  Truth  and  Error,  in 
reality,  depend  solely  and  simply  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Evidence — that  is,  on  facts  and  principles  made  ajyparent  to  the 
thirjdng  faculty.  But  facts  and  principles  are  best  made  evident  by 
being  canvassed  and  discussed  in  all  their  bearings  ;  hence,  so  neces- 
sary as  it  is  that  the  truth  should  be  known  and  acknowledged,  just 
so  needful  is  it  that  free  and  full  discussion  of  all  social  questions 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged.  If  you  fear  Error,  for  that  very 
reason  should  you  favor  Enquiry  as  the  only  efficient  means  of  its 
exposure,  and  therefore  deprecate,  above  all  things,  any  interference 
with  the  formation  and  publication  of  opinions.  Truth  is  most  wisely 
sustained.  Error  most  worthily  put  down,  by  sound  thought  and 
honest  speech — not  by  Act  of  Legislation,  but  by  Act  of  Logic. 

As  regards  positive  Falsehoods,  of  a  slanderous,  malicious,  or  per- 
sonal nature,  calculated  simply  to  excite  to  social  disorder,  and  to 
injure  individual  interests,  these  would  constitute  an  offence  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  Such  would  be  equally  an  abuse  of  simple  speech,  and 
of  the  Press — and,  therefore,  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  whether 
committed  on  paper,  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Now,  I  presume.  Sir,  you 
do  not  wish  to  fix  any  parliamentary  padlock  on  the  latter  organ  I 

S.- — Certainly  not !  But  we  are  now  at  the  station,  Sir,  and  must 
part.  I  own,  however,  that  you  have  put  your  case  in  a  strong  light, 
and  I  will  not,  by  rejecting  your  arguments  at  once,  give  you  reason 
to  apply  the  adage  to  me  : 

'  A  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  old  opinion  still.' 


LIBERTY. 

FROM    SERMONS    BY    THE    LATE    nR.    A.    THOMSON,    EmNBURGH,    1829 

'  Shame,  that  any  should  be  found  to  speak  lightly  of  Liberty — whose 
worth  is  so  testified, — whose  benefits  are  so  numerous  and  so  rich. 
Moralists  have  praised  it — poets  have  sung  it — the  Gospel  has  taught 
and  breathed  it — patriots  and  martyrs  have  died  for  it.  As  a  temporal 
blessing  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  and  above  all  praise.  It  is  the  air 
we  breathe — the  food  we  eat — the  raiiiient  that  clothes  us — the  sun  that 
enlightens,  vivifies,  and  gladdens  all  on  whom  it  shines — without  it 
what  are  honours,  and  riches,  and  all  similar  endowments  ?  They  are 
the  trappings  of  a  hearse — they  are  the  garnishings  of  a  sepulchre  ;  and 
with  it  the  crust  of  bread,  and  the  cup  of  water,  and  the  lowly  hovel, 
and  the  barren  rocks,  are  luxuries  which  religion  teaches  and  enables  us  to 
rejoice  in.  He  who  knows  what  Liberty  is,  and  can  be  glad  and  happy 
under  a  tyrant's  rule,  and  at  the  disposal  of  a  tyrant's  caprice,  is  like 
the  man  who  can  laugh  and  be  in  a  merry  mood  at  the  grave  where  he 
has  just  deposited  all  that  should  have  been  lovliest  to  his  eyes,  and  all 
that  should  have  been  dearest  to  his  heart.  What  is  slavery,  and  what 
does  it  do?  It  darkens,  and  degrades  the  intellect — it  jiaralyses  the 
hands  of  industry — it  is  the  nourisher  of  agonizing  fears  and  sullen 
revenge — it  crushes  the  spirit  of  the  bold — it  belies  the  doctrinesi,  it  con- 
tradicts the  ))recepts,  it  resists  the  power,  it  sets  at  defiance  the  sanc- 
tions of  religion — it  is  the  tempter,  the  murderer,  the  tomb  of  virtue — 
and  either  blasts  the  felicity  of  those  over  whom  it  domineers — or  forces 
them  to  seek  for  relief  from  their  sorrows,  in  tiie  gratifications,  the 
mirth,  and  the  madness  of  the  passing  hour.' 
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NOTES  OF  LECTURES  ON  DIET,  ETC. 

BY    DR.    LEES. 
t. — ^PRElIMIIfAEY    OBSERVATIONS   ON    HEALTH    AND    TeMPERANCE,  FoOD 

AND  Poison. 

§  1.  Health  is  that  state  of  the  body  in  which  the  structure  of  its 
various  organs  is  unimpaired,  and  their  functions  perfectly  performed 
— a  state  which  can  alone  fit  the  individual  for  discharging  the  duties, 
reaping  the  enjoyments,  and  realizing  the  true  objects  of  human  life. 

Given,  a  sound  inherited  oi-ganization  of  body,  health  must  be  pre- 
served by  such  a  course  of  habit  as  harmonizes  with  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  on  which  animal  life  depends — in  other  words,  the  laws  of 
its  organic  existence. 

These  conditions,  or  laws,  principally  concern  food,  drink,  and  air ; 
secretions  and  excretions  ;  labour,  sleep,  clothing,  temperature,  and  the 
moderation  or  control  of  the  passions  and  appetites  of  the  animal  nature. 

Physiological  and  Psychological  Temperanx'e  is  the  observance  of 
these  laws  of  health,  not  only  as  a  good  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  a 
higher  end  ;  and  the  study  of  them,  therefore,  must  be  numbered 
amongst  the  first  and  most  important  of  moral  duties. 

Ignorance,  and  consequent  neglect,  of  these  laws,  is  the  true  cause  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  disease  that  afflicts  our  race,  of  an  incalcu- 
lable waste  of  human  wealth  and  life,  and  of  all  the  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing which  disease  and  death  entail  upon  the  living. 

§  2.  '  Temperance '  and  'moderation'  are  words  of  similar  import, 
and  properly  designate  self-government — that  is,  government  according 
to  &n  inward  rule  of  right ;  founded,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  every  specific  act.  Viewed  subjectively — that  is,  with 
reference  to  the  mind — the  terms  signify  sobricfj/,  or  due  order  of  soul, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  sobrius,  and  the  Greek  sophron,  'wisdom,' 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  temperance  of  the  New  Testament.  Viewed 
objectively — that  is,  in  relation  to  the  outward  facts  or  law,  on  which 
the  final  reason  of  the  act  is  based — they  signify  'the  right  use  of  things,' 
as  contra-distinguished  from  their  abuse,  or  misuse. 

But  '  the  right  (or proper)  use'  of  anything  will  depend  entirely  upon 
its  properties,  or  their  relation  to  any  given  purpose  for  which  they  are 
proper.  In  a  certain  state  and  stage  of  disease,  the  administration 
of  the  deadly  and  seductive  drug  opium,  would  be  an  example  of 
its  'right  use,'  because  the  '  properties '  of  opium  bear  the  proper  relation 
to  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished.  But  if  that  object  were  not 
medicinal,  but  dietetic — if  the  state  of  the  body  were  not  one  of  disease, 
but  of  health — then  the  use  of  opium  at  all  would  be  decidedly  improper, 
because,  as  a  drug,  it  bears  no  natural  or  proper  relation  to  the  wants 
of  the  body  in  health.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  food,  but  poison. 
Shakspere  has  said,  very  justly — 'In  poison  there  is  physic'  But  we 
cannot  go  on  to  affirm, — 'In  physic  there  is  food.'  These  things  are 
as  essentially  different  as  disease  and  health,  to  which  they  are  respect- 
ively related.  What  is  good  as  physic,  nmst  be  bad  as  food  ;  for  all 
physic  operates  an  extraordinari/  or  unnatural  effect  in  the  body. 

That  branch  of 'Temperance'  which  concerns  diet,  is  therefore,  posi- 
tively and  primarily,  a  question  of  quality,  not  of  quantity.  The  qual- 
ity being  good,  the  proper  quantity  still  remains  to  be  determined, — 
tho,  in  practical  life,  there  is  far  less  dispute  about  this  than  the  qual- 
ity. The  broad  rule  of  Temperance  and  Moderation,  then,  is  the  proper 
use  of  all  things.  But  as  the  proper  use  depends  upon  the  special  and 
opposite  nature  of  things  and  states,  three  additional  .and  more  specific 
injunctions  arise  from  the  general  one. 

1.  In  health,  temperance  enjoins  the  use  of  things,  good  as  diet,  in 
proper  quantities  ; 

a.  Total  abstinence  from  things,  bad  as  diet,  in  any  quantity;  and, 

3.  In  disease,  the  use  of  such  poisons,  in  a  proper  time,  form,  and 
quantity,  as  are  indicated  by  the  special  symptoms. 

§  3.  Having  opened  our  subject  with  such  definitions  and  analyses  of 
our  '  terms '  as  a  strict  and  scientific  enquiry  into  the  laws  of  health 
and  temperance  demands,— and  divided  certain  substances  external  to 
the  human  body  into  two  great  classes,  Food  and  Poison,  answering  in 
their  effects  to  the  two  contrasted  conditions  of  health  and  disease, — it 
raa.v  be  well  here  to  give  a  definition  and  complete  catalogue  of  those 
substances  which  subserve  the  purposes  of  food,  and  at  least  a  general 
classification  or  description  of  those  agents  which  toxicolcists  have 
agreed  to  designate  as  poisons. 

§  4.  Food  is  some  form  of  solid  matter,  identical  in  chemical  composition 
with  the  normal  solids  of  the  blood,  and  capable  of  supplying  tlwir  waste. 


The  vegetable  prepares  for  the  animal  kingdom  nine  such  substances  : 
namfily, 

Albumen,  Oil,  Starch, 

Fibrine,  Sugar,  Gum, 

Caseiji.  Pectine,  Bassorine. 

These  substances  are  characterized  by  the  property  of  neutrality, — that 
is,  when  circulating  within  the  organization  of  the  animal,  they  neither 
disturb  the  healthy  function,  nor  impair  the  normal  structure  of  any 
part. 

The  foi'enamed  are  the  great  elements  of  food,  but  the  mineral  king- 
dom furnishes  several  elements,  which,  in  minute  quantities,  are  con- 
tained in  the  blood  and  secretions  of  the  human  body,  as  sodium  and 
chlorine  in  salt ;  and  lime,  iron,  and  sulphur,  in  the  water  of  springs. 
It  is  not  yet  ascertained,  however,  how  far  these  elements  ai'e  available 
to  the  system  as  food,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  thus  presented  ; 
tho  it  seems  probable  that  the  iron  and  salt  are  of  benefit  in  restoring 
healthy  action,  when  the  system  is  labouring  under  a  deficient  supply 
of  them,  arising,  generally,  from  the  use  oifine,  and  therefore  improper, 
food. 

§  5.  Poison,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  a  substance  which  has  the 
property  of  disturbing  the  natural  function,  or  deranging  the  normal 
structure,  of  the  living  organs,  by  virtue  of  its  specific  affinities  or  repulsion. 
Negatively,  it  may  be  described  as  that  which  cannot  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses, or  supply  the  place  of  food,  drink,  or  vital  air — or  which  can 
do  this  in  no  degree  innocently  and  permanently — that  is,  in  harmony 
OTth  the  entire  vital  functions  and  necessities.* 

Professor  Christison,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Poisons,'  makes  a  three- 
fold division  of  them,  which  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Hooper,  in  his  great 
work,  'Lexicon  Medicum.' 

I.    Irritant  Poisons. 
Their  characteristic  operation  is  to  excite  inflammation.      To  this 
class  belong 

The  three  mineral  acids. 
Oxalic  acid. 

Iodine,  Jalap,  Cantharides,  Capsicum,  etc. 
II.     Narcotic  Poisons. 
These  operate  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the  nerves  and  brain,  and 
include 

Opium,  Hydrocyanic  (Prussic)  acid,  Nitric  oxide  gas,  etc. 
Chloroform,  etc. 

III.     Narcotico-acrid  Poisons. 
These  possess  a  double  action,  being  both  local  irritants,  like  those  of 
the  first  class,  and  producing  (remotely)  an  effect  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, like  those  of  the  second.     To  this  class  belong 
Nightshade,  Hemlock,  Foxglove,  Nux  vomica, 
Camphor,  Tobacco,  etc. 
Alcohol,  Ether,  etc. 
§  6.  Many  of  these  substances,  no  doubt,  differ  very  widely  in  the  de- 
gree of  their  eftect ;  ranging  from  the  mild  inflammation  of  Capsicum  or 
Cayenne,  to  the  intense  and  virulent  irritation  produced  by  the  corros- 
ive action  of  pure  arsenic  or  alcohol.     Each,  also,  may  be  taken,  as 
solid,  fluid,  or  vapor,  in  extremely  varying  and  diluted  doses,  from  the 
tenth  of  a  grain  to  many  drachms  or  ounces.      Still,  however,  whether 
they  produce  perceptible  and  symptomatic  injury,  or  not, — whether 
they  are  taken  in  infinitesimal    doses,  or  consumed    in  considerable 
measures, — their  essential  properties  remain.     The  important  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  this,  that  they  certainly  do  operate  in  some  degree,  and 
so  far  and  so  long  as  they  operate  at  all,  it  is  in  a  mode  hostile  to  the 
principles  and  processes  of  life. 

None  of  these  substances  are  found  amongst  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  human  body,  or  its  secretions.  Regarded  simply  as  substances 
foreign  to  the  system,  and  having  no  fitness  to  its  natural  wants,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how  they  can  fail  to  act  obstructively  and  per- 
niciously.    As  Dr.  Prater  has  remarked,  '  heterogeneous  substances,  sub- 

*Iron,  soda,  potash,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  etc.,  are  substances  con- 
tained in  every  article  of  nutritious  I'ood.  In  the  form  in  which  they  exist  in 
food,  pheathed  and  concealed  iu  the  intimate  organism  of  the  substance,  and 
the  infinitesimal  doses  in  which  they  are  necessarily  consumed,  they  produce 
no  perceptible  effect,  but  answer  wise  and  essential  purposes  in  the  animal 
economy.  Exhibited,  however,  in  simple  mixture  or  solution,  and  in  their 
pure  state,  they  would  produce  sensiMe  and  poisonous  effects :  or,  in  other 
words,  manifest  a  patlwgenetic  influence. 
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stances  not  naturally  found  in  the  body,  may  always  exert  mwe  or  less 
deleterious  influence',  when  taken  habitually.' *■  What  he  says  of  Ras- 
pail's  favorite  drugs,  we  may  say  of  tobacco  and  alcohol.  'Camphor 
and  aloes,  are,  no  doubt,  very  slow  poisons  ;  but  it  is  as  well  not  to  run 
even  the  chances  of  having  five  or  ten  years  cut  off  from  our  lives, 
when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.' 

No  power  of  accommodation  in  matter,  no  persuasion  of  sopliistry  in 
mind,  can  bridge  the  gulf  between  Good  and  Evil — Food  and  Poison. 
No  wit  can  invert  the  nature,  and  no  habit  reverse  the  primitive  adap- 
tations, of  the  living  Organism.  An  agent  originally  repulsive,  will 
never  become  congenial.  As  no  perseverance  can  make  confinement 
healthful,  or  impure  air  invigorating  and  wholesome, — so  can  no 
Chemistry  possibly  convert  alcohol  into  a  fluid  that  shall  contribute  to 
the  weal  of  man,  like  the  bland  and  beautiful  element  of   Water. 

'  Providence,'  says  Dr.  Prout,  '  has  gifted  man  with  reason  ;  to  his 
reason,  therefore,  is  left  the  choice  of  his  food  and  drink,  and  not  to 
instinct,  as  among  the  lower  animals.  It  thus  becomes  his  duty  to  ap- 
ply his  reason  to  the  regulation  of  his  diet,  to  shun  c-xcess  in  quantiti/, 
and  what  is  noxious  in  quality, — to  adhere  in  short  to  the  simple  and  the 
natural ;  among  which  the  bounty  of  his  Maker  has  afforded  him  au 
ample  selection  ;  and  beyond  which,  if  he  deviates,  sooner  or  later,  he 
will  suffer  the  penalty.' 


THE  DISUNION  OF  SOCIETY. 


'  The  disanion  existing  between  the  various  orders  is  too  evident  to 
be  denied,  and  too  dangerous  to  be  overlooked.  The  exclusive  feelings 
in  which  all  classes  are  bred  up,  and  their  complete  separation  in  social 
life,  are  most  fertile  causes  of  animosity,  jealousy,  disorganization,  and 
danger.  From  earliest  youth  an  opinion  is  studiously  fostered, — often- 
times by  precept,  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  always  by  practice, — that 
the  possession  of  property  is  the  real  test  of  importance  or  insignificance 
in  society.  A  child,  clad  in  fine  apparel,  learns  to  avoid  intercourse 
with  one  of  meaner  appearance  ;  and  the  exclusive  principle,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  pervades  every  rank,  from  the  prince  to  the  scavenger. 
The  wealthier  classes  grow  up,  without  comprehending,  as  they  ought, 
the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  real  necessities  of  the  remainder  of 
their  countrymen.  The  story  of  the  princess,  who  expressed  wonder  at 
the  possibility  of  starvation,  and  said,  that  'in  preference  to  starvation, 
she  would  eat  bread  and  cheese,'  meets  every  day  with  counterparts  of 
nearly  similar  extravagance.  Some  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
exclusive  spirit,  as  evidentlj'  to  look  on  those  as  a  different  class  of 
beings,  whom  they  stigmatize  with  some  term  of  reproach  or  contumely, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  '  unwashed  artificers,'  or  the  '  mob,'  or  the 
'rabble.'  Some  few,  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  religion,  have  been 
brought  to  a  -Nnvid  perception  of  that  truth, — preached  by  word  of 
mouth,  bj'  nature,  and  by  reason,  but  contradicted  by  society  at  every 
moment  of  our  existence,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, — '  that  all  human 
beings  are,  in  reality,  of  equal  value.'  But  though  isolated  individuals 
may  not  only  form  a  right  estimate  on  this  question,  but  act  accord- 
ingly, indifferent  to  the  ridicule  and  misrepresentation  of  their  own 
order  ;  yet  such  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  how  much  more 
rare,  or  rather,  how  utterly  wanting,  is  the  knowledge  and  experience 
requisite  for  the  realization  of  any  good  results  from  such  convictions  ! 
Whatever  designs  sucli  persons  may  frame  for  the  elevation  and  im- 
provement of  the  poor  and  industrious,  to  that  class  they  can  scarcely 
explain  themselves  in  familiar  and  intelligible  terms.  They  have  been 
estranged  by  long  separation.  The  cause  of  their  exertions  is  suspected 
and  misunderstood.  When  occasions  arise  in  which  tliey  might  exer- 
cise a  watchful  guardianship  over  their  fellow-creatures,  the  attempted 
warning  sounds  like  a  strange  language,  and  the  advice  is  misconstrued 
or  unheeded.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  wealthiest  alone 
are  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  poorest.  Far  otherwise.  Each  grada- 
tion endeavours  to  emancipate  itself  from  intercourse  with  that  l)elow, 
particularly  with  that  next  below,  from  fear  of  dei-ogation  in  the  eye  of 
the  world.  Interests  appear  at  variance,  which,  in  truth,  essentially 
agree  ;  and  a  certain  distrust  and  mystery  are  sustained,  which  preclude 
all  chance  of  that  interehansre  of  thought" and  feeling,  wliich  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  state  of  concord  and  union.  Pride,  and  ignorance  of 
our  own  real  good,  continually  induce  us  to  separate  and  exalt  our- 
selves at  the  expense  of  our  neighbours,  and  tlie  depression  of  others 
has  been  absolutely  systematized.     Let  us  regard  our  present  condition, 
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and  then  count  our  gains.  The  feeling  prevalent  in  high  places  has 
been  too  long  favourable  to  advancement  without  real  merit,  to  the 
maintenance  of  needless  or  prejudicial  privileges,  to  national  and  indi- 
vidual ostentation,  to  the  blind  obedience  of  the  people,  and  various 
other  evils,  of  a  kindred  nature,  extending  in  endless  ramifications, 
which  it  would  be  a  long  and  a  weary  task  to  enumerate.  The  fact  of 
their  existence  demonstrates  that  they  have  been  favoured  by  those, 
who,  with  the  power,  have  not  had  the  will  to  lessen  or  remove  them. 
But  the  scene  of  exaltation  and  depression,  both  equally  undeserved, 
could  not  always  continue  ;  and  if  correctives  were  now  the  only  objects 
sought  for,  we  might  enjoy  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Unfortunately  the 
principle  of  reaction  is  of  universal  operation.  The  rich,  and,  indeed, 
those  who  were  not  absolutely  poor,  have,  in  many  instances,  endea- 
voured to  keep  themselves  uncontaminated  by  the  approach  of  those 
below  them  :  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  the  po(jr  should,  ere  long, 
endeavour  to  keep  themselves  uncontaminated  by  the  approach  of  the 
rich.  Perhaps  this  latter  attempt  is  more  desirable  than  the  former  ; 
but  either  one  or  the  other  is  sufficiently  injurious  to  the  general  happi- 
ness. The  events  around  us  will  amply  prove,  to  a  careful  observer, 
that  the  endeavour  to  fuse  and  mingle  the  various  classes,  even  for  the 
best  political  object,  is  one  attended  by  disappointment  and  defeat.  It 
may  be  sufficiently  easy  for  individuals,  brought  up  in  the  same  rank 
of  life,  to  transact  business  for  the  common  welfare,  with  all  harmony, 
confidence,  and  success  ;  but  as  certainly  is  it  impossible  for  those 
whose  spheres  of  life,  of  thought,  and  action,  has  been  at  variance  from 
their  birth,  to  form  a  sudden  union,  for  political  purposes,  \\'ith  cordial 
confidence  and  practical  efficacy.  And  yet  disunion  is  full  of  pressing 
and  immediate  peril.  Where  shall  we  search  for  a  remedy  ?  In  the 
immediate  association  of  all  classes,  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  by 
kindly  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  communion  of  interests  ;  by  the 
abandonment  of  pride  and  distance  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  poor  ;  by  the  mutual  oft'er  and  par- 
ticipation of  all  those  advantages,  which,  l)eing  sliared,  enrich  the 
receiver,  and  impoverish  not  the  donor.  This  is  not  a  visionary  or 
Utopian  proposition,  but  one  partially  realized  by  every  upright  man, 
and  only  requiring  additional  extension  to  effect  inestimable  good. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  there  be  a  real  union,  in  its  true  perfec- 
tion of  vitality  and  strength.  Then  we  shall  see  confidence  and  secu- 
rity restored,  and  the  possibility  of  disorder  and  devastation  utterlj" 
removed  from  our  land.' — The  Moral  Refoniier. 


ON  CHOLERA :  AND  THREE  MODES  OF  TREATING  IT. 

Br  DR.  LEES,  F.S.A.  EI>IX.,  ASD  A.  COURTXEV,  r.S(J,,  SUROEON,  K.  S.,  HrHROPATHIO 
F.ST.VBLISHMEXT,    RAMSOATE. 

The  disease  known  by  the  name  of  '  Asiatic  Cholera '  has  no  claim  to  be 
ranked  as  an  epidemic  of  modern  origin.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  ages,  in 
varying  intenaity,  and  approximating  as  clc^ely  in  character  to  the  English 
Cholera  as  does  the  epidemic  catarrh  (or  influenza)  to  our  catarrh  or  common 
cold.  Hippocrates  records  two  cases  of  Cholera  iu  which  the  suppre5.sion  of 
nrine.  and  faiiure  of  voice,  so  constantly  attendant  on  .\si,itic  Cholera,  and 
not  alw.iys  absent  in  the  English  variety,  were  remarkable  features.  Celsus, 
who  wrote  about  a.  v.  30,  considered  Cholera  the  most  d.ingerons  of  all  the 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  .ind  from  his  description,  the  matters 
ejected  appear  to  have  been  exactly  those  ejected  in  the  epidemic  of  the 
present  period.  Lommius,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Brussels,  who  wrote  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  years  ago,  speaks  uf  Cholera  as  the  most  fearful — 'at- 
rocissimnm,' — of  intestinal  diseases,  and  it  is  certain  that  English  Cholera 
often  assumes  a  violence  in  its  symptoms  which  destroys  all  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  Asiatic.  The  following  description  of  Cholera  is  from  Syden- 
ham— a  most  faithful  chronicler  of  symptoms.  '  Vehement  vomitings,"  and 
difficult  and  painful  dejections  of  ill-conditioned  fluids  ;  agony  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines  and  abdomen  ;  cardialgia,  thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  often  small 
and  imequal ;  heat  and  an.xiety,  nausea  and  colliquative  sweats,  spasms  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  fainting,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  other  symptoms  of 
equal  danger,  which  terrify  the  bystanders,  and  kill  the  patient  in"  twenty  four 
hours.'  Ettmuller,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time  as  Sydenham,  observes : 
'  Cholera  which  seizes  the  patient  of  its  own  accord,  without  any  manifest  ex- 
ternal cause,  ia  most  commonly  mortal :  it  is  a  very  acute  distemper,  kiUing 
within  twenty  four  hours,  or  two  or  three  days,  and  the  more  the  discharges  re- 
cede from  a  natural  state,  the  more  dangerous.  Il  U  somithin's  epidemic,  and 
r^ry  malifinant  and  mortal.'  In  the  voyages  of  Thevenot.  and  the  Natural 
History  of  India,  by  Bontius,  published  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
find  that  a  most  fatal  Cholera,  in  which,  as  expressed  in  the  General  Diction- 
ary of  Medicine,  '  there  is  something  like  the  effects  of  a  deadly  poison,'  has 
been  known  in  India,  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  name  Mori  dc  chitn, 
'  the  death  of  a  dog.' 
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fltiff-gofgeoa  Mawhall,  tbin  whom  ua  msji  hid  more  tepeated  opportuni- 
tiM  <rf^»itnei»iiig  the  disease  abroiwi,  iu  its  worst  forme,  sajb  :  '  The  IndiiQ 
ChoUra,  ae  it  ie  sometimes  caUed,  appears  not  to  lie  esseatially  difterent  from 
Cholera  as  itouoiirn  iii  this  aud  all  other  countries;  aud  I  consider  it  impoe- 
Kible  for  a  medical  man  to  speak  deciBively  from  haying  seen  one,  or  even  a 
few  cases  of  Cholera  as  it  occurs  in  this  country, — to  say  whether  they  will 
terminato  in  the  epidemic  Cholera  or  not.'  He  adds,  '  the  quality  of  contag- 
ion was  never  attributed  to  the  disease  in  Ceylon,  and,  I  believe,  no  where  did 
it  occur  iu  greater  severity.' 

Cases  of  Cholera  identical  with  that  at  present  in  London  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  occurred  at  Leeds  aud  its  neighborhood  in  1825,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Mr.  Thackerah,  as  the  violet^blue  Cholera  ;  and  a  year  has 
seldom  passed  in  which  similar  sporadic  cases  have  not  been  noticed.  A  fatal 
case  oceured  in  Hull,  to  a  Martin  McNeal,  in  1831,  several  months  before  the 
so-called  Asiatic  Cholera  appeared  in  England,  which  was  as  true  a  type  of  that 
form  of  the  disease  as  any  that  has  since  appeared ;  and  there  are  other  cases  de- 
tiiled  in  the  Medical  Journals  of  the  same  period,  which,  tho  not  equalling  in 
violence  MoNeal's  case,  yet  step  by  step  approach  to  it.  In  Sept.  1831,  a  phy- 
sician of  Birmingham,  under  the  signature  '  Alpha,'  wrote  as  follows: — '  For 
my  own  part,  without  referring  to  events  out  of  Europe,  I  have  been  long  quite 
familiar,  and  I  know  several  others  who  are  equally  so,  with  Cholera,  in  which 
a  perfect  similarity  to  the  symptoms  of  the  Indian  Cholera  has  existed  :  the 
collapse,  the  deadly  coldness  with  a  clammy  skin,  the  irritability  and  prodigi- 
ous discharges  from  the  bowels  of  an  opaque  serous  fluid  (untinged  with  bile 
in  the  slightest  degree),  with  a  corresponding  shrinking  of  the  flesh  and  integ- 
uments,— the  pulselessness  and  livid  extremities,  the  ghastly  aspect  of  the 
countenance  and  sinking  of  the  eyes,  the  restlessness,  so  great  that  the  patient 
has  not  been  able  to  remain  for  a  moment  in  one  position, — yet  with  all  this, 
nobody  dreamt  of  Indian  Cholera  or  of  contagion.  The  eminent  Dr.  A.  W. 
Philip  writes  thus ;  '  The  Cholera  with  which  we  are  threatened  as  something 
new  to  this  countrj',  and  against  the  expected  importation  of  which  from  the 
continent,  the  London  Gazette  and  other  papers  of  the  20th  Oct.  [1831]  con- 
tained sundry  exiraordinary  rules  aud  regulations,  is  only  what  is  already 
known  as  Cholera  iu  England,  or  any  where  else ;  with  this  diiference,  that  its 
symptom.s,  from  meteorological  causes,  are  now  more  severe,  its  progress  more 
rapid,  and  its  results  more  fatal  than  it  has  always  hitherto  been.'  One  of  the 
most  experienced  and  talented  physicians  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Billing,  whose 
work  on  the  '  Principles  of  Medicine '  will  long  continue  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  fame,  has  the  following  observations  : — '  Jn  fine,  I  may  repeat,  that  I  con- 
sider Cholera  an  essentially  febrile  disease,  whether  it  assume  the  intermittent, 
remittent,  or  continued  form :  that  it  is  not  a  new  disease,  but  the  same  de- 
scribed by  Sydenham  in  1669,  and  subsequently  by  Frank — the  same  which 
occurs  in  Madras,  Bengal,  Italy,  Russia,  England,  and  elsewhere  ;  that  when  I 
use  Sydenham's  terms  '  fresh  type '  and  '  new  epidemic,'  I  do  so  not  as  imply- 
ing a  new  disease,  but,  as  he  does,  a  modified  form  of  a  disease  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  epidemic  in  the  year  in  which  it  occurs,  just  as  he 
speaks  of  the  great  peculiarities  assumed  by  the  identical  disease  small-pox  at 
different  times.'  Dr.  Hope,  also,  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy,  describes  ■'Malig- 
nant Cholera  at  Clapham,  nearly  three  years  before  the  general  irruption  of 
the  same  disease  in  Great  Britain.'  Its  occasion  was  '  an  old  cess-}jool  having 
been  opened,  and  its  contents  thrown  out  immediately  contiguous  to  a  boy's 
school;  twenty  boys,  within  two  days,  were  attacked  with  the  disease.' 

Dr.  Billing,  in  his  great  work,  has  very  ably  shown  that  there  is  but  one  im- 
mediate cause  of  disease,  but  one  essential  disease,  and  but  one  indication  of 
cure ;  exhausted  nervous  energy  being  the  cause,  a  relaxed  and  congested  con- 
dition of  the  vital  capillaries  tlie  disease,  and  the  restoration  of  the.se  last  to 
their  normal  or  healthy  condition,  the  curative  indication.  As  upon  the 
healthy  energy  of  the  nervous  system  depends  the  healthy  action  of  every  organ 
in  the  human  frame,  and  of  the  arterial  capillary  system  in  particHlar, — which, 
while  in  health,  is  constantly  supplying  new  particles  of  matter  to  the  body  iu 
lieu  of  the  old  particles  as  constantly  carried  out  of  it  by  the  different  emunc- 
tories, — so  the  withdrawal  or  suspension  of  this  energy  must  weaken  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  and  this  weakness  being  especially  felt  in  the 
smaller  arteries  and  their  capillary  terminations,  the  consequence,  as  Dr. 
Billing  observes,  must  be  an  engorged  aud  congested  condition  of  them. 
This,  then,  is  the  essential  condition  in  every  disease,  no  matter  where  its  seat 
may  be,  or  how  numerous  its  symptoms ;  and  the  indications  of  cure  are, 
tlierefore,  the  emptying,  constringing,  and  strengthening,  of  the  gorged  and 
weakened  capillaries.  These  indications  may  be  efi'ected  in  different  ways,  as 
will  be  presently  shown. 

Notwithstanding  this  oneness  of  disease,  Dr.  Billing  very  judiciously  ad- 
mits of  four  different  kinds  of  remedies,  viz.,  stimulants,  sedatives,  narcotics, 
and  tonics ;  at  the  same  time  showing,  however,  that  they  all  conduct  to  the 
same  point — the  emptying,  constringing,  and  strengthening,  of  the  gorged  and 
weakened  capillaries.  Stimulants,  sedative^,  narcotics,  and  tonics,  are  all 
capable  of  producing  the  effects  in  question ;  but,  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances, one  of  these  will  often  be  more  efficient  than  another,  and  frequently 
the  union  of  one  with  another  (as  of  a  sedative  with  a  tonic,  a  narcotic  with  a 
stimnlaut,  and  bo  forth),  will  answer  best.  On  this  subject.  Dr.  Billing  well 
remarks ;  '  I  have  explained  how  some  medicines  become  useful  in  such  a 
variety  of  diseases  as  almost  to  realize  the  dreams  of  the  ancients  and  alchy- 
DiiBts  respecting  a  Panakeia,  or  an  Elixir  Vilce  ;  and  thus  why  one  ewpiricul 


remedy,  antimony,  heli  the  reins  of  the  cnrrus  triumphalis,  until  superseded 
by  the  more  modern  blue-pill.  I  have  shown  that  tonics  are  not  stimnlants, 
aud  why  they  may  be  cambincd  advantageously  with  sedatives,  with  Btimu- 
lants,  or  narcotics  (the  ultimate  effect  of  all  being  the  same) ;  how  stimulants 
are  tonic;  how  sedatives  are  tonic;  how  narcotics  are  tonic.  I  have  shown 
how  every  medical  man  has  his  hobby  to  carry  Uim  to  the  same  point,  which, 
tho  he  thinks  it  very  different  from  his  neighbor's,  is  as  like  it  as  one  four- 
legged  jade  is  to  another ;  how  one  man  thinks  ho  has  made  a  discovery  thati 
he  can  cure  Cholera  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it ; 
whilst  tartar  emetic,  calomel,  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts,  or  common  salt,  or 
mustard,  or  lemonade,  or  vinegar  and  water,  etc.,  etc.,  will  do  the  same  thing, 
tho  none  of  them  more  quickly  than  two  of  these  hobbies  in  double  harness^-^ 
tartar  emetic  with  some  neutral  salt,  I  care  little  which.' 

Why  have  we  such  a  variety  of  drugs,  and  how  is  it  that  new  ones  are 
almost  daily  being  added  to  the  list,  and  old  ones  as  speedily  discarded !  The 
reason  has  been  well  stated  by  Dr.  James  Johnson, — '  because  there  is  not  one 
out  of  all  of  them  which  can  be  relied  on  at  all  times  for  producing  the  one 
effect  desired.' 

I. 

If  Dr.  Billing's  theory  be  true,  and  it  is  supported  by  many  of  the  first  men 
of  the  day,  and  is  moreover  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  celebrated  Liebig'a 
theory  of  morbid  actions,  I  feel  convinced  that  Hydropathy,  or  the  Cure  of 
Disease  by  Water,  is  the  proper  remedy  for  Cholera,  as  for  most  other  dis- 
eases, whether  it  assume  the  common  English,  or  the  Asiatic  type.  The  indi- 
cations are  to  unload  the  congested  vessels  and  to  constringe  and  strengthen 
their  coats ;  aud  by  no  remedy,  nay  by  no  remedies  united,  can  these  indica- 
tions be  so  effectually,  so  certainly,  aud  so  safely  fulfilled.  The  practice  of 
putting  cholera  patients  into  hot  baths  (in  which  they  have  been  not  unfre- 
quently  nearly  parboiled)  and  of  administering  stimulants,  as  brandy,  etc.,  (San 
never  be  too  strongly  denounced. 

Tho  the  hydropathic  treatment  was  not  known  in  this  country  when  Dr. 
Billing  published  his  '  Principles  of  Medicine,'  the  following  passages  will 
show  that  he  did  not  object  to  water  as  a  remedy  in  Cholera : — '  Any  person 
who  mil  treat  the  disease  [Cholera]  on  this  principle  may  defeat  it  by  avariety 
of  weapons,  only  using  them  with  energy, — antimony,  all  sorts  of  salines, 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  common  salt  and  water,  even  cold  water, 
calomel,  but  the  last,  if  used  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  sedative,  after- 
wards produces  havoc  on  the  mouth.'  Again; — '  The  constant  desire  for  cold 
water  in  Cholera  is  an  example  of  natural  instinct,  which  is  thwarted  hy  man 
in  his  wisdom  ;  while  every  thing  hot,  both  as  to  caloric  and  stimnlants,  is 
often  poured  into  the  patient.' 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  letter  from  Priessnitz,  on  the  treatment 
of  Cholera  by  Water,  addressed  to  Dr.  Rowland  East,  Dunoon. 

Grafinhrrc).  Dec.  29,  1847. 
Deae  Sir  ;— In  the  j'ear  1831,  when  our  district  was  violently  invaded  "by  the  Cholera,  in 
more  than  20  cases  that  came  under  my  hands,  no  death  took  place,  as  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  taking  them  all  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  and  treating  them  as  follows  : — They  were 
subjected  to  m-ubbing  with  a  wet  linen  sheet,  in  which  the  whole  body  was  wrapped,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  "smartly  rubbed  with  it.  To  counteract  the  violent  tits  of  sickness,  a  gi-eat 
quantity  of  water  teas  di-auk,  so  as  to  produce  profuse  vomiting.  After  the  rubbing  with  the 
wet  sheet  [this  operation  is  generally  continued  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then  the  patient  is 
rubbed  well  dry  mth  a  dry  sheet],  a  cold  water  injection  and  sitHnti  bath  to  counteract  the 
diarrhoea.  While  undergoing  const.ant  rubbing,  the  patients  remained  in  the  water  till  the  sick- 
ness and  diarrhtea  had  subsided.  Then  they  had  a  wet  bandage  put  round  the  belly,  and  were 
put  to  bed.  Having  slept,  they  were  again  pat  into  a  cold  bath.  All  of  them  pai'took  of  cold 
viands.     Thus  the  disease  was  overcome.    With  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant,  V.  Prie,^s.nit2. 

The  subjoined  also  was  recommended  by  Priessnitz  to  a  German  friend, 
who  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Baikie,  late  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service.  It 
differs  a  little  from  the  former,  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  there  would 
be  no  difference  in  the  result. 

'  In  slight  cases  use  sitz  baths  at  59  degrees,  and  in  some  cases  continue  in  them  as  long  as 
two  houi-3,  with  uuiuterrupted  frictions  of  the  abdomen  and  extremities.  Drink  plenty  of 
water,  and  administer  one  or  two  clysters  of  cold  water.  In  severe  cases,  where  cramps,  numb- 
ness, and  paralysis  have  already  come  on,  put  the  patient  into  a  half  bath  at  59  degrees,  and  rub 
him  imtil  every  part  of  the  body  has  attained  the  natural  warmth  (this  in  some  cases  requirea 
several  hours) ;  then  pack  him  in  a  wet  sheet  till  gentle  perspiration  come  on,  aud  follow  it  up 
by  a  short  cooling  in  a  shallow  bath.  To  this  add  frequent  enemata  of  cold  water  and  sitz 
baths  at  59  degrees,  for  one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  half,  according  as  severe  pain  in  the  belly 
or  cramps  in  the  bowels  occur ;  not  forgetting  to  drink  plentifully  of  cold  water.  The  after  care 
consists  in  repeated  wet  sheet  packing,  two  sitz  baths  dady,  and  compresses  round  the  body,  at 
first  quite  wet,  and  afterwards  more  wrung  out :  also,  two  enemata  daily.  Eat  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  little  cold.    Light  white  bread  and  cold  water  arc  tho  best  diet' 

The  following  is  the  plan  pursued  by  Priessnitz'a  celebrated  pupil,  Francka 
and  is  also  the  same  in  principle  as  the  former  prescriptions. 

'  t-its  baths  and  shallow  baths,  at  from  65  to  b'8  degrees,  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  st 
time,  nibbing  the  patient  well  while  in  the  bath.  Afterwards  put  him  to  bed  and  cover  him  W 
warm  till  perspiration  come  on  ;  then  wash  him  in  a  half  bath,  or  if  very  weak,  wash  him  sejitljr 
down  iu  bed,  and  give  him  cold  water  to  drink.' 


.1 


'In  the  discovery  of  truth,  in  the  development  of  man's  mental 
powers  and  privileges,  each  generation  has  its  assigned  part ;  and  it  is 
for  UB  to  endeavour  to  perform  our  portion  of  this  perpetual  task  of  our 
species.'  Rev.  "W.  "Whewkh. 
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Ill 


THB  POET  AND  THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMiaT. 

A  BUIOOC£. 
THS    POHTICAL  ECONOMIST. 

PwiHEE,  Poet,  why  tliii?  spinning, 

Spinning  verses  all  the  day? 
Vain  and  idle  thy  vocation, — 
Thou  .irt  useless  to  the  nation. 

In  thy  labour  and  thy  play. 
Little  doth  the  world  esteem  thee, 

And  it  takes  thee  at  thy  worth  ; 
Loftiest  rhyme  that  e'er  was  fashioned, 
Sounding,  gorgeous,  or  impassioned. 

Is  a  drug  upon  the  earth. 
Go — and  be  a  cotton-spinner  ; 

Put  thy  hand  upon  the  spade ; 
Weave  a  basket  out  of  willow ; 
Dig  the  mine,  or  sail  the  billow ; 

Anything  but  such  a  trade. 

THE  POET. 

AVhy  thy  scorn,  0  man  of  logic  ? 

Speak  of  that  within  thy  ken ; 
I  despise  thee  not ; — thy  labours. 
If  they  make  us  better  neighbours, 

Are  not  valueless  to  men. 
Highly  all  the  world  esteems  thee. 

And  a  poet  may  declare. 
That  the  wise  should  place  reliance 
On  the  efforts  of  thy  science 

To  diminish  human  care. 
Bring  thy  hidden  truth  to  daylight. 

And  I'll  ne'er  complain  of  thee ; 
Dull  thou'rt  caird — and  dullness  cumbers, 
Yet  there's  wisdom  in  thy  numbers  ; 

Leave  my  numbers  unto  me. 

Each  of  us  fulfils  a  mission. 

And  though  scom'd,  I  '11  cling  to  mine, 
With  a  passion  ever  growing 
In  my  heart,  to  overflowing : — 

Cling  thou  with  as  much  ta  thine. 
nou'rt  a  preacher ; — I '711  a  prophet. 

TJiou  discoursest  to  thj'  time ; 
/  discourse  to  generations ; — 
And  the  thoughts  of  unborn  nations 

Shall  be  fashioned  by  my  rhyme. 
Thou  to  dubious  politicians, 

Staid  and  passionless  and  slow, 
Givest  pros  and  cons  with  candour. 
Bland  and  patient,  growing  blander 

As  thy  trim  deductions  flow. 
/  send  forth  electric  flashes 

To  the  bosom  of  the  crowd  ; 
Eule  its  pulses,  cheer  its  sadness. 
Make  it  throb  and  pant  with  gladness, 

Till  it  answers  me  aloud. 

Not  for  me  to  linger  idly, 

Gathering  garlands  by  the  way ; 
Singing  but  of  flowers  and  sunsets, 
Lovers'  vows,  or  knightly  onsets. 

Or  of  ladies  fair  as  May. — 
No,  the  poet  knows  his  mission. 

Nature's  lyre  is  all  his  own ; 
He  can  sweep  its  strings  prophetic. 
Till  the  nations  .sympathetic. 

Gather  breathless  to  its  tone. 
For  he  knows  the  People  listen 

When  a  mighty  spirit  speaks, 
And  that  none  can  stir  them  duly, 
But  the  man  that  loves  them  truly, 

And  from  Ihem  his  impulse  seeks. 
What  they  feel,  but  cannot  utter ; 

What  they  hope  for,  day  and  night ; — 
TItfse  the  words  by  which  he  fires  ihem. 
Prompts  them,  leads  them,  and  inspires  them 

To  do  battle  for  the  right. 


Tltese  the  words  by  wliich  the  many 

Cope  for  .just  ice  witli  the  few ; — 
TOp.se  their  watchwords,  when  oppression — 
Would  resist  the  small  concession 

But  a  fraction  of  their  due. 
These  the  poet,  music-hearted. 

Blazons  to  the  listening  land. 
And  for  these  all  lands  shall  prize  him, 
Though  the  foolish  may  despise  him, 

Or  the  wise  misunderstand. 
Go  thy  way,  then,  man  of  logic. 

In  thy  fashion  speak  thy  truth  ; — 
Thou  hast  fixed,  and  I  have  chosen ; — 
Thou  shalt  speak  to  blood  that 's  frozen, 

I  to  vigour  and  to  youth. 

Haply  we  shall  both  be  useful. 

And,  perchance,  more  useful  thou. 
If  their  full  degree  of  merit 
Unto  other  moods  of  spirit 

Thou  wilt  cheerfully  allow. 
As  for  me,  I  fear  no  scorning, 

And  shall  speak  with  earnest  mind 
What  is  in  me ; — self-rewarded 
If  I  aid,  though  unregarded. 

The  advancement  of  my  kind. 

ALaokat. 


UNA  FATA  MORGANA ; 

OK,  A  VISION  OF   'what  MIGHT   BE.' 


Weary  and  sickening  of  the  dull  debat«, 
And  clang  of  politics ;  weary  of  hate 
Toss'd  at  our  heads  from  o'er  the  Atlantic  main, 
With  foolish  speeches  ;  weary  of  the  pain 
And  sorrow,  and  calamity,  and  crime 
Of  daily  history  told  us  in  our  time  ; 
Weary  of  wrong  that  reared  its  hydra  head, 
And  hiss'd  from  all  its  mouths ;  dispirited 
With  rich  man's  apathy  to  poor  men's  hurt, 
And  poor  men's  ignorance  of  their  own  desert, 
And  for  a  moment  hopeless  of  mankind 
And  that  great  cause,  the  nearest  to  my  mind. 
Progress — the  dream  of  poet  and  of  sage — 
I  lean'd  back  in  my  chair,  and  dropped  the  page 
Diurnal,  filled  with  all  the  misery. 
And  fell  asleep ;  if  sleeping  it  could  be, 
When,  in  their  natural  sequence  in  the  brain. 
Thought  followed  thought,  more  palpable  and  plain 
Than  when  I  waked  ;  when  words  took  music's  voice, 
And  all  my  being  inly  did  rejoice. 
And  what  I  saw,  I  sang  of  at  the  time, 
With  ease  imparalleled  by  waking  rhyme. 
And  to  this  tune,  which,  many  a  day  since  then, 
A  haunting  music  has  come  back  again. 
Oh  the  golden  city. 

Shining  far  away  ! — 
With  its  domes  and  steeples  tall. 
And  the  sunlight  over  all ; 
With  the  waters  ola  bay 
Rippling  gently  at  its  feet. 
Dotted  over  with  a  fleet ; 
Oh  the  golden  cit)/ — so  beautiful  to  see  ! — 
It  shall  open  wide  its  portals, 

And  I'll  tell  you  if  it  be 
The  city  of  the  happy, 
The  city  of  the  free. 
Oh  the  glorious  city. 

Shining  far  away  ! — 
In  its  boundaries  every  man. 
Makes  his  happiness  a  plan 

That  he  studies  night  ani  day, 
Till  he  thinks  it,  not  alone 
Like  hi^  properly,  his  oim  : 
Oh  the  ylorious  citi/—so  beautiful  to  see  ! — 
But  spreads  it  round  about  him. 

Till  all  are  blessed  a«  lie  ; 
His  mind  an  inward  snn-hine, 
AaJ  bright  eternally. 


Oh  the  splemlid  city. 

Gleaming  for  away  !— 
Every  man,  by  Love  posse.?9'd. 
Has  a  priest  within  his  breast. 

And,  whene'er  he  kneels  to  pray. 
Never  breathes  a  thought  unkind 
Against  men  of  other  mind  : 
Oh  the  glorious  city — so  beautiful  to  see  ! — 
But  knows  that  God  Eternal 

Will  shower  all  blessings  free. 
On  hearts  that  live  to  love  him, 

And  cling  to  Charity. 

Oh  the  gorgeous  city. 

Shining  far  away  ! — 
Where  a  Competence  is  bliss, 
And  each  man  that  lives  has  this 

For  his  labour  of  the  day  ; 
A  Labour  not  too  hard. 
And  a  bountiful  reward  : 
Oh  the  gloriov-S  city — so  beautiful  to  see  ! — 
Where  mighty  wheels  creative 

Revolve  incessantly. 
And  Science  gains,  to  cheer  him, 

A  daily  Victory, 

Oh  the  glorious  city. 

Shining  far  awaj' ! — 
Neither  Misery  nor  Crime, 
Nor  the  wrongs  of  ancient  Time, 

Nor  the  Kingly  lust  of  sway 
Ever  come  within  its  walls. 
To  degrade  or  to  enthral : 
Oh  the  glorioui  city — so  beautiful  to  see  ! — 
But  Peace,  and  Love,  and  Knowledge, 

The  civilizing  Three, 
Still  prove  by  Goon  that  has  been. 

The  Bexter  that  may  be. 

This  dream'd  I,  to  this  rythm,  or  something  near. 

But  far  more  copious,  musical,  and  clear; 

And  when  I  wakened,  still  my  fancy  ran 

Twas  not  all  dream  ;  and  that  large  Hopes  for  man 

Were  not  such  idle  visions  as  the  wise. 

In  days  like  ours,  should  heedlessly  despise  : 

I  thought  that  Love  might  be  Religion  yet. 

Not  form  alone,  but  soul  .and  substance  met ; 

The  guide,  the  light,  the  glory  of  the  mind, 

Th'  electric  link  uniting  all  mankind ; 

That  if  men  loved,  and  made  their  Love  the  Law, 

All  else  would  follow  : — more  than  ever  saw 

Poet  or  Prophet,  in  the  utmost  light 

Of  heavenly  glory  opening  on  his  sight. 

But  dream,  or  no  dream,  take  it  as  it  came  : 

It  gave  me  Hope, — it  may  give  you  the  same. 

And  as  bi-ight  Hopes  make  the  Intention  strong. 

Take  heart  with  me,  and  muse  upon  my  song. 

Mackat. 


TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  plays  a  most  important  part  in  this 
country  as  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  However 
used — whether  smoked,  chewed,  or  u?ed  as  snuff — 
its  aeiiou  on  the  system  is  but  little  diS'crent..  It 
is  essentially  a  narcotic  ;  and  as  such',  is  detrimental 
to  the  power  and  healthiness  of  the  nervous  system — 
assuoh.it  stimulates  ui  the  o.xpen.-c  r.f  subsequcnl; 
depr.'ssion  and  rvent.unl  lo-i  of  tone — a^  such,  it  in- 
terferpj  with  the  functions  of  as.similation,  and  ex- 
penditure—and a.s  such,  is  injnrions  to  the  hcMth  of 
the  sy.stcm.  Tobacco  ex.,Tt^  more  marked  and  in- 
jurious effects  wlien  clicwed,  less  of  these  when 
smoked,  and  is  least  deleterious  fthea  used  in  the 
form  of  snuff.  This  is  only,  hoW^'Vcr. .';  qaestian  of 
degree;  and  in  thr  temperate  c!imsi.-.>.  the  use  (if 
tohacc  in  i.ny  \v:iy  cau  cnly  V  JHStifi..tile  when, 
from  puverty  of  diet,  and  cunsrqucnt  vital  deptes- 
siwu,  the  effectj  of  a  habitually  used  narcotic  ai»y 
not  hf  undrsir.iW-. — Dr.  Rbh(rt-i->ii  im  DiH  hrJ 
Heyimcii. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  MIND. 
All  that  this  country  can  boast  of  that  is  jiood  or  great  has  been 
wrenched  from  an  ignorant  and  tyrannical  minority,  and  has  mostly 
been  won  by  the  pen  and  the  printinpf  machine.  Its  silent  victories  arc 
far  more  priceless  than  its  noisy  ones  :  and  its  successive  battles  between 
the  peo])le  and  the  self  elected  governing  power  of  more  account  than 
his  bloody  and  useless  victories  of  Cressy,  Agincourt,  or  even  Waterloo. 
Thousands  have  been,  and  are  daily,  drilled  to  learn  the  art  of  destruc- 
tion, but  what  care  is  there  to  drill  the  minds  of  the  people  to  exercise 
their  great  duties  of  citizens  1  Platoon  firing  is  never  enough  practised, 
but  politics  are  left  to  the  chance  medley  of  any  circumstances  that  may 
guide  them.  The  overwhelming  evils  of  the  country  arise  entirely  from 
ignorance,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  politics.  The  people  could  never 
be  so  burdened  with  taxation,  and  so  pei'plexed  with  class  legislation, 
if  politics  were  studied  as  they  should  be  by  every  man.  Unfortunately 
the  system  so  long  pursued  by  the  governing  class  has  had  its  effect ; 
and  an  idea  of  disrepute  and  absurdity  has  been  attached  to  political 
agitation.  Every  advantage  has  been  taken  to  cast  ridicule  upon  those 
who  have  turned  out  of  the  common  path  to  communicate  with  their 
fellow-men.  The  short-comings,  the  absurdities,  the  tergiversation  of 
political  agitation,  have  been  used  to  quell  all  public  demonstration  : 
and  the  abuse  of  this  noble  privilege  has  been  made  to  tell  against  its 
use.  The  political  agitation  in  London  has  never  been  commensurate 
with  its  enormous  commercial  influence  and  its  population.  Even  in 
the  Reform  Bill  it  made  no  demonstration  like  that  of  the  far  inferior 
Birmingham  ;  and  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  agitation,  it  was  the 
last  to  respond  to  the  pulsation  which  animated  every  other  large  city  in 
the  empire.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  this  corrupt  supiueness  :  but,  until  it  is  removed,  the  great  evils  of 
the  State  will  go  on  festering.  It  is  true  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  powerful,  and  able  enough  to  carry  any  great  social  question  with- 
out the  aid  of  this  great  city  ;  but  it  is  still  a  sign  of  degeneracy 
much  to  be  deplored,  that  so  large  and  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
population  should  be  dead  to  their  political  duties.  The  pressure  of 
the  financial  and  the  fiscal  arrangements  must,  however,  ere  long  compel 
even  the  London  trader  to  look  again  into  his  political  primer. 


REVIEWS. 
IVas  Jesiis  Christ  a  Teetotaler  ?     Did  he  ever  teach  Teetotalism  to  others? 
By  A.  SutcHffe.      .J.  Dodge,    printer,  Market-place  and  Green- 
acres  mooi-,  Oldham.     12mo.  pp.  8. 

The  object  of  this  tract  is  to  make  the  impression  that  Teetotalism 
and  the  Bible  are  in  opposition  to  each  other, — that  Teetotalism  and 
Christianity  are  incompatible.  His  definition  of  Teetotalism  is,  that  it 
is  '  an  wganized  sj/stem  that  teaches  men  to  despise  what  God  in  his  wis- 
dom has  provided  for  the  nse  of  his  creatures,  and  to  curse  what  he  has 
blessed.  He  says,  '  Teetotalism  is  not  Temperance,  it  is  not  Abstinence 
— with  them  I  have  no  dispute.'  Hence  it  would  seem  that  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  the  system  he  condemns.  Yet  he  pro- 
ceeds to  reprobate  abstinence,  and  to  plead  for  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  This  confusion  runs  through  the  whole  tract — notliing  in  point 
is  proved  or  even  argued. 

He  mentions  some  passages  which  recommend  *  moderation '  and 
'  temperance,'  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  moderation  or  tem- 
perance are  incompatible  with  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  ; 
this  is  assumed  merely. 

Moderation  and  temperance  mean,  self-government,  or  the  proper  use 
of  things.  Can  he  prove  that  the  conversion  of  nutritious  substances 
into  poisonous  drinks,  is  a  proper  use  of  those  substances  ? 

He  says,  '  The  Bible  speaks  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  which  God  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  has  pro- 
vided for  his  creatures.'     But  he  adduces  no  evidenc*  of  this. 

He  says  Jesus  Christ  was  no  teetotaler,  but  does  not  prove  the  asser- 
tion. He  assumes  that  if  Christ  drank  wine,  it  must  have  been  intoxi- 
cating wine.  He  seems  desperately  afraid  of  the  Bible  being  judged  by 
reason,  and  he  takes  care  to  shut  out  reason  from  his  tract. 

He  says  Christ  never  recommended  Teetotalism.  Can  he  prove  that 
Christ  did  not  recommend  principles  which  arc  equivalent  to  Teeto- 
talism ?  Is  there  no  way  of  recommending  Teetotalism  without  mak- 
ing use  of  this  word  ?  Did  not  Christ  recommend  love  t«  ourselves 
and  to  our  fellows  1  And  is  the  use  of  poisonous  drinks  as  a  beverage 
compatible  either  with  love  to  ourselves  or  to  others  ? 

For  a  further  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  our  author's  assumptions, 
we  refer  to  Dr,  Lees's  numerous  works  on  Teetotalism,  especially  the 
following : — 


'  The  Concordance  of  Scripture  and  Science  on  the  Wine  Question.' 
'  The  Alcohol-in-Grape  Question  solved.'  The  Strong  Drink  Question, 
or  Teetotalism  harmonized  with  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  with 
Deuteronomy  xiv.  25,  26,  in  particular.'  '  Report  of  the  Public  Dis- 
cussion at  Masham,  between  Mr.  .Jordan  and  Dr.  Lees,  on  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  Total  Abstinence  be  nnphilosophical,  anti-scriptural, 
2nd  sinful.' 


Luci/'s  Half-crown :  horn  she  earned  it  and  how  she  spent  it,  with  some 
hints  oil  the  art  of  making  people  happy  without  money.    A  Tale  in 
two  parts.      By  Catharine  M.  A.   Cotcper,  author  of  '  Visits  to 
Beechwood  Farm'  &jc.    Edinburgh  :   Robert  Grant  and  Son,  82, 
Princes  Street.     London  :  Grant  and  Griffiths,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard.    Dublin  :    James  M'Glashan,  D'Olicr  Street.     18mo,  pp. 
138. 
This  ^vork  is  intended  as  a  lesson  of  industry,  frugality,  and  kind- 
ness, to  the  young,  and  it  accomplishes  its  object  with  ability.     It 
especially  gives  a  living  embodiment  of  a  lesson  much  needed  for  the 
domestic  circle  and  social  life — for  parents  and  children — for  old  and 
young —  a  lesson  of  tender,  gentle  goodness.      While  it  is  designed 
for  the  young,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  old  as  well. 


The  Democratic  Revieto  of  British  and  Foreign  Politics,  History  and 
Literature.  Edited  by  G.  Julian  Harney.  E.  Mackenzie,  No.  6, 
Urne  Office  Court,  Fleet-street,  London. 

This  is  a  monthly  publication.  Three  numbers  have  already  ap- 
peared. The  work  is  thoroughly  democratic.  Its  object  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  title.  The  contents  of  the  first  number  are  as  follow  : 
— The  Editor's  Address  to  the  Working  Classes  ;  Letter  to  the  Trades  ; 
Our  Inheritance — the  Land,  Common  Property  ;  the  French  Elections  ; 
Political  and  Historical  Review,  Domestic  and  Foreign  ;  Louis  Blanc 
and  Armand  Barbes  ;  Literature  ;  Correspondence. 

The  second  number  includes  a  continuation  of  several  subjects  com- 
menced in  the  first,  and  the  following  articles  : — Letter  from  Paris — 
the  Red  Republic  ;  German  Manifesto ;  Alonarchy  ;  Speech  of  Armand 
Barbes  ;  Literature  ;  and  the  General  Monthly  Political  and  Historical 
Review. 

In  the  third  number  there  are  the  following  articles  : — The  Hun- 
garian Struggle  ;  Labour's  Wrongs  ;  the  Ten  Hour  Bill ;  Social  Re- 
fonn — the  Principles  and  Projects  of  Louis  Blanc  ;  the  Hungarian 
Crusade  ;  Literature  ;  and  others  in  continuation  from  the  previous 
numbers. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  correspondent  thinks,  that  the  '  Fly  Sheets '  may  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  Standard  of  Freedom,  3.35,  Strand,  London. 

G.  B. — The  trade  may  be  supplied  with  our  works,  in  Smethwick,  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and,  in  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Butterwick,  Stafford 
Street. 

E.  C. — Inquire  at  a  linen  draper's  shop. 

AVe  have  not  yet  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Barker ;  but 
we  doubt  not  there  is  one  on  the  way,  and  perhaps  we  may  receive  it 
next  week.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  spoken  to  on  the  24th  of 
■July,  then  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  New  York.  It  thus 
appears  that  he  must  have  had  a  very  long  passage  ;  but  we  trust  he 
safely  set  his  foot  on  '  terra  firma  '  three  weeks  ago. 


THE  I'IRSI  OP 


■ILL  APPEAR  THE 


OPKBATIVES'    FREE  PRESS,  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Labour,  Politics,  and  Education. 
Conducted  by  Workinc;  Men.     Price  One  Penny.    Cambridge  :  J.  MoueL    London  ;  J. 
■\\'atson,  Z,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Piiternoster  Row. 


CLOTH. 

ThoBo  of  my  friends  who  have  unt  tbo  opportuuity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbonrhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  races.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  iuviaible  ^'een,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vap'  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  tun  to  fourteen  or  fiJt«en  shillings  a  yard.  Elafks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
Quality  may  be  had  for  twolvo  or  tliirtoou  Bhillings,  bruad  uidth.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour.  And  quantity.  AVe  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wiehea.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  moKt  plucee  without  expcnee.  In  aU  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Barkeb. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  AVortley,  antl  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Pajssage,  Paternoater  Row,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers. 
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[Price  One  Penny. 


THE  STRUGGLES  OF  LIBERTY. 


Liberty  is  a  sentiment  of  the  soul  which  naturally  tends  to  struggle 
for  its  development  in  life,  when  depressed.  In  some  mournful 
phases  of  liuman  feeling,  this  sentiment  lies  passive.  Oppression  has 
nearly  crushed  it.  The  fetters  of  despair  hold  it  fast.  Presenti- 
ments of  inevitable  death  act  as  irresistible  soporifics.  The  fear  of 
death  has  ahiiost  brought  death.  The  absence  of  a  struggle  forebodes 
the  approach  of  death.  We  watch  it,  lament,  long  to  impart  some 
fresh  vitahty  ;  and  apply  such  stimulants  as  seem  suitable.  After  a  long 
time,  we  obsen,-e  no  effect — the  death  seems  nearly  complete.  We 
tum'aside  and  weep.  But  soon  our  ear  is  startled — there's  a  struggle. 
Is  it  the  convulsion  of  death  ?  Nay,  there  are  signs  of  returning 
life.  The  struggle  increases  in  vehemence, — the  sentiment  of  liberty 
lives, — depressed,  the  living  energy  accumulates, — the  will  of  freedom 
rules.  This  is  the  emancipator  of  man.  Soon  as  this  struggle  be- 
comes general,  the  freedom  of  the  world  is  at  hand.  Let  the  struggle 
of  hberty  be  the  struggle  of  the  masses  of  mankind  ;  let  there  be  as 
many  struggles  as  there  are  men  oppressed— struggles  in  mass— one 
great  struggle— then  the  undpng  life  of  liberty,  in  all  the  relations  of 
man  to  man,  may  be  prognosticated. 

Human  liberty  is  as  sacred  as  human  life,  and  the  struggles  for 
liberty  are  as  natural  as  for  life.  Life  is  a  blank  if  the  purpose  of  hfe 
be  not  accomplished.  The  grand  end  of  life  is  the  development  of 
natural  faculties,  and  their  consistent  and  perfect  gratification.  True 
liberty  is  the  allowance  of  this.  It  is  opposed  to  any  thing  which  ob- 
structs the  fullest  culture  of  man's  powers,  and  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  his  resources.  Liberty  is  individual,  and  it  is  social.  It  is  the 
claim  of  one,  and  it  is  equally  the  right  of  all.  The  grounds  of  the 
right  exist  in  liv.man  nature  itself,  and  belong  to  all  equally  with 
any.  Tt  is  therefore  the  duty  of  man  to  respect  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow  man,  as  he  respects  his  Ufe.  The  work  to  which  men  are 
called  in  these  times,  as  in  all  times,  is  to  use  their  own  powers,  and 
to  help  their  fellows.  This  is  our  positive  duty.  Neglect  of  others 
is  truly  an  obstruction  to  their  welfare.  It  is  the  prevention  of  good 
to  which  we  might  help  them.  It  is  a  real  despotism,  though  a  neg- 
ative one.  But  there  is  a  tyranny  worse  than  this — the  positive  oppo- 
sition to  the  welfare  of  others,  of  all  shades  and  degrees.  Oppression 
in  all  its  forms,  negative  and  positive,  is  a  murderous  principle.  It 
crushes  life  in  its  rising.  It  will  sacrifice  life  without  remorse  to 
accomplish  its  vile  designs  ;  and  we  should  strive  against  it  as  we 
would  against  a  murderer. 

We  should  s>-mpathize  with  Uberty's  struggles  wherever  made. 
The  cause  of  liberty  is  one  throughout  the  world.  Tyrants  sympa- 
thize with  each  other,  and  so  should  the  friends  of  liberty.  The 
triumph  of  Uberty  is  a  victory  for  all  its  friends.  Wherever  made,  it 
brings  universal  liberty  nearer. 

The  Hungarian  struggles  are  struggles  of  liberty  against  tyranny. 
Their  success  will  be  a  triumph  of  liberty,  a  defeat  of  tyranny. 
Though  a  critical  crisis  is  labouring,  my  hope  is  on  the  side  of  liberty. 
It  may  be  unfavourable,  but  that  ought  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  all 


true  hearts  against  the  fiend  of  tyranny,  and  lead  them  to  attempt  an 
individualization  and  concentration  of  all  possible  forces  to  effect  its 
utter  destruction.  Every  true  effort  makes  liberty  stronger,  even 
though  oft-times  discomfited.  Let  us  labour  unceasingly  for  the  full 
and  everiasting  overthrow  of  oppression, — the  universal  and  enduring 
triumph  of  Uberty. 

Ever)'  thought,  word,  and  action  of  our  lives,  should  tend  to  help 
forward  the  cause  of  liberty.  Great  public  poUtical  principles  should 
be  reduced  to  the  smallest  matters  of  private  life.  The  sentiment  of 
Uberty  should  mould  every  living  movement.  It  should  control  the 
mind,  and  thereby  influence  the  external  acts  of  life.  We  should 
strive  to  create  a  powerful  public  opinion  in  favour  of  universal 
liberty  in  the  smaUest  affairs  of  life,  thence  rising  to  the  greater. 
When  the  torrent  of  public  opinion  is  no  longer  soft,  moveable,  and 
partial  in  its  source,  but  comes  from  principle,  deeply  and  generally 
laid  in  the  cultivated  inteUect  and  feeUng  of  individual  minds,  then 
may  we  expect  its  force  to  be  irresistible,  overflowing  all  obstructions 
in  Its  course.  Let  us  aU,  individually,  do  our  utmost  to  influence  the 
public  voice— to  form  the  national  will,  which  wiU  bring  freedom  to 
ALL.  The  cause  of  Uberty  is  the  cause  of  humanity — the  cause  of 
the  God  of  humanity — the  cause  of  the  religion  of  God.  The  laws 
of  human  nature,  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  true  religion, 
are  all  in  harmony.  Humanity  the  lowest  form  of  goodness,  and  reU- 
gion  the  highest  and  sublimest  form,  both  centre  in  love,  and  imper- 
atively require  all  that  would  claim  the  name  of  human  or  religious, 
to  labour  to  secure  the  possession  and  promote  the  spread  of  true 
liberty,  the  development  of  love  in  all  relations  of  life. 

The  pubUc  tyrants  and  their  private  abettors,  whatever  their  pro- 
fessions in  ci\-il  or  religious  Ufe,  are  all  ungodly  and  inhuman.  The 
professors  of  religion  who  withhold  their  aid  from  the  cause  of  liberty, 
may  well  cause  their  professions  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  patriot 
and  philanthropist.  And  if  religion  had  no  better  support  than  they, 
it  would  fall,  in  the  minds  of  all  above  the  level  of  the  brute  in 
social  feeling.  The  reUgious  feeUng  is  natural,  but  its  alUance  with 
the  tyrant's  passion  is  unnatuial.  The  men  who  value  religion  truly, 
and  wish  its  spread,  of  all  others  will  feel  their  obligation  to  help  for- 
ward the  cause  of  liberty  in  its  most  uncompromising  forms. 

The  best  way  of  aiding  the  cause  of  liberty  should  be  carefully, 
earnestly,  and  thoroughly  studied.  Every  opinion  should  be  can- 
vassed. The  extremest  views  should  have  a  fair  chance  of  showing 
themselves.  This  principle  should  rule  individual  thought,  and  regulate 
social  discussion.  The  editors  of  papers  should  allow  all  shades  of  opi- 
nion to  appear  therem.  Opinions  should  be  investigated  in  separate  por- 
tions, and  then  brought  together  to  see  if  they  will  make  one  harmo- 
nious whole.  The  prismatic  rays  of  light  are  of  different  colours,  but 
united,  make  one  bright  light.  So  all  truth  is  harmonious.  To  dis- 
cover the  truth  in  poUtics,  as  in  all  things  else,  the  relations  of  the 
different  parts  to  each  other  must  be  "seen.  But  in  order  to  this, 
they  must  be  viewed  separately,  and  then  together.  Let  all  opinions 
be  tried  in  this  manner.  This  is  the  way  to  bring  liberty  to 
light  and  life,  universally. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MAN  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY. 


BY    .TE3SE    JONES,    LABORER. 


A  careful  study  of  Universal  History, — that  grand  display  of  God's 
Buccessive  dispensations, — reveals  a  strong  analogy  between  the  life  of 
the  Individual,  and  the  Race.  However  erroneous  partial  histories 
may  he — however  contradictory  and  imperfect  their  relation  of  parti- 
cular events — still  the  history  of  the  world,  sacred  as  well  as  profane, 
traditional  as  well  as  written,  evidences  the  fact,  that  society,  like  man, 
passes  thro  the  various  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age. 
If  we  further  study  history,  we  shall  find  that  the  progressive  phases 
of  society  are  distinctly  divisible  into  ten* — of  which  four  are  primary 
or  positive,  and  six  intemiediate  or  transition  states.  Seven  of  these  are 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Past,  the  Present  is  convulsed  witli  the  ago- 
nizing death-struggle  of  the  eighth,  and  made  hopeful  in  the  birth  of 
the  ninth;  and  if,  indeed,  '  coming  events  do  cast  their  shadows  befoi-e,' 
we  may  prophesy,  with  cei-tainty,  that  the  Future  will  witness  the 
consummation  of  the  tenth. 

The  four  primary  or  positive  Societarian  States  are — 1st,  Fara- 
dization ;  2nd,  Barbarization  ;  .3rd,  Civilization ;  4th,  Communization, 
or  the  general  mundane  practice  of  the  doctrines  of  Communism,  the 
translation  of  religious  theory  into  societarian  actuality.  I  pass  over 
the  intermediate  or  transitory  phases,  since  they  merely  correspond  with 
those  nondescript  periods  in  the  life  of  a  human  being,  which  may 
be  said  to  join  infancy  to  youth,  youth  to  maturity,  and  maturity  to 
old  age. 

1.  Faradization — the  state  of  primitive  innocence  and  simplicity, 
wherein  nakedness  brings  no  shame  and  evil  is  unkno^^^l — finds  its 
parallel  in  the  period  of  Infancy,  wlien  the  passions  are  undeveloped, 
and  shame  and  evil  alike  unknown.     Circumstances  rale. 

2.  Barharization — the  state  wherein  war  and  the  fierce  passions  are 
rampant,  and  animal  courage,  brute  strength,  and  a  rude  generosity,  are 
its  '  virtues ' — is  analogous  to  the  period  of  Youth,  when  the  passions 
are  strong,  and  animal  heat,  courage,  and  an  impulsive  generosity,  are 
predominant.     Power  rules. 

.3.  Civilization — the  state  wherein  war  partially  ceases  ;  intellect  be- 
comes expanded  ;  society  externally  polished  ;  arts  and  sciences  cultiva- 
ted ;  competition  intense  ;  and  human  life,  in  theory  at  least,  more  sacred 
— ^finds  its  analogy  in  the  period  of  Manhood,  when  the  passions  are  better 
eontroled  by  intellect,  and  the  wild,  thoughtless  impetuosity  of  youth 
gives  place  to  the  cool  and  selfish  calculation  of  the  man.  Intelligence 
rules.t 

During  these  three  great  phases  of  societary  progress,  the  spirit  of 
evil  (the  Devil)  has  been  let  loose  upon  the  world  ;  sometimes  mani- 
fested in  the  shape  of  ignorance,  as  in  the  first  state;  sometimes 
in  the  forms  of  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  rapine,  as  in  the  second. 
Again,  he  assumes  the  shape  of  oppression,  clothed  in  the  imposing 
costume  of  authority  ;  and  anon  we  see  him  in  the  form  of  anarchy, 

*  See  Truth-seeker,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

t  It  will  be  well  here  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  Civilization,' 
so  universally  applied  to  the  present  state  of  society.  Some  writers, — whose 
claaaification  of  history  is  alike  vague  and  inharmonious, — whea  describing 
the  evils  of  this  pain-producing  system,  characterize  it  as  a,  false  '  civilization.' 
True  enough,  if  we  use  the  word  in  its  divinest  signification ;  but  taking  it  in 
the  usual  sense,  it  gives  a  true  exposition  of  our  present  state.  Society  is 
civilized — and  nothing  more.  It  is  outwardly  obliging  and  affable, — as  con- 
tradiatinguisht  from  the  rude,  unpolished,  boorish  state  of  barbarism — but 
the  savage  spirit  still  remains,  tlio  manifested  in  a  different  mode.  The 
rough  excrescences  of  mind  and  manners  have  been  lopt  off,  but  the  old  heart 
is  there.  Civilization  and  Regeneration  are  essentially  different.  A  man  may 
be  highly  civilized,  beautifully  cultivated,  but  yet  not  made  regenerate.  So 
with  society.  The  present  is  a  true  state  of  civilization.  Our  very  miseries 
prove  it ;  for  if  society  were  organized  according  to  the  principles  of  eternal 
Justice,  it  would  be  more  than  civilized — it  would  be  regenerate.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  all  things  else,  there  is  a  double  aspect— a /afoe  civilization,  as  well 
as  a  true  one.  Such  a  false-civilization  existed  in  ancient  times,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  barbarian  era  ;  and  this  fact  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  our  classification  of  history,  etc.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  cor- 
roborative evidence  of  history  to  show,  that  in  the  time  we  describe  as  barbaric 
and  analogous  to  Yotith,  there  iiorisht,  partially  and  extremely  localized  in- 
deed, a  state  of  civilizatiou  which  finds  its  analogy  in  Manhood.  This  fact, 
however  contradictory  it  may  seem  on  a  superficial  view,  more  fully  estab- 
lishes our  position.  It  proves  that  the  life  of  man  and  the  life  of  society 
follow  the  same  path  even  in  particulars ;  for  as,  among  individuals,  we  some- 


but  concealing  his  confused  proportions  beneath  the  graceful  mantle  of 
liberty.  Sometimes  he  makes  himself  known  in  the  characters  of 
selfishness,  private-pi'operty,  and  competition  ;  wearing  the  guise  of 
individual  wants  and  divine  emulation.  Again,  he  comes  in  the 
form  of  exclusive  faith,  habited  in  the  fair  and  flowing  garments  of 
catholic  religion — a  very  angel  of  Light !  Like  Cain,  however,  he 
lias  a  mark  set  upon  him,  by  which  he  may  be  known  unto  all  men, 
and  which,  indeed,  he  cannot  hide.  That  mark,  saith  the  old  and  wise 
Tradition,  is  a  cloven  foot — the  diabolic  emblem  of  division :  bo  that 
wherever  we  see  man  divided  against  his  brother,  whether  thro  the 
means  of  property,  interest,  or  creed,  we  there  behold  the  cloven  foot- 
prints of  the  Adversary. 

4.  The  last  stage  in  the  world's  journey  onwards,  will  be  the  grand 
millennial  state  of  Communization.  The  devil  of  evil  desires  and  deeds 
will  no  longer  roam  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Division 
will  cease,  unity  reign,  and  society  become  spiritualized  ;  the  predomi- 
nating intluence  of  the  animal  nature,  bo  characteristic  of  the  youth- 
time  of  tlie  world,  will  be  checked  and  subdued.  Then  will  the  Devil 
of  the  Apocalypse  be  chained  down,  and  Jehovah  triumph  in  redeemed 
liumanity. 

In  this  state  all  the  virtues,  without  the  vices,  of  the  three  preceding 
periods,  will  be  united.  In  it  will  be  combined  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  the  infantile  or  Edenic  state,  without  its  childish  ignorance  ; 
the  power,  courage,  and  generosity  of  the  youthful  state,  without  its 
battle  and  bartiarity  ;  the  intelligence,  taste,  and  civility  of  the  matured 
state,  without  its  egotism,  hollowness,  competition,  and  consequent 
misery.  The  wheat  has  been  garnered,  the  chaff  cast  into  the  fire. 
The  good  has  lieen  preserved,  the  bad  destroyed.  Society  is  reformed 
and  renewed — purified  by  the  pains  of  past  experiences.  Thus  the 
world  rolls  on,  living  a  truthful,  divine  life,  ever  perfecting  itself, 
until,  being  ripe  in  years,  centuries,  and  ages,  it  becomes  absorbed,  and 
its  bliss  consummated,  in  the  solar  heaven  of  our  System.  Power, 
Intelligence,  and  Love  are  one.     Love  rules. 

This  state  of  society  accords  with  the  life  of  every  true  man.  After 
passing  the  meridian  of  his  years,  he  becomes  spiritualized.  The  devil 
of  his  passions  and  appetites  becomes  subdued.  The  battle  between 
soul  and  sense  is  ended.  Spirit  is  triumphant,  matter  is  vanquished. 
Such  a  man,  at  this  stage  of  being,  unites  in  himself  all  the  good  of  the 
preceding  phases  of  his  life.  In  him  are  combined  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  his  infant  state,  without  its  ignorance  ;  the  strength,  courage, 
and  generosity,  of  his  youthful  state,  without  its  violence  ;  the  discern- 
ing intellect,  solid  judgment,  taste,  and  civil  exterior  of  manhood, 
without  its  hardened  selfishness,  its  cold  intellectual  cunning,  or  its 
polite  hollowness.  He  does  not  entirely  cast  off  any  stage  of  being 
thro  which  he  passes.  He  unites  in  liimself  at  this  period,  the  best 
attributes  of  Infancy,  Youth,  and  Manhood.  Thus  should  it  ever  be. 
In  a  spiritual  aspect,  we  should  be  child-like  thro  life — from  the 
days  of  youth,  youthful  thro  life — from  the  years  of  manhood,  manly 
thro  life.  O  brother !  crucify  not  the  infantile  and  youthful  feelings 
of  thy  nature,  for  such   are   alike  honorable  and  delightfxil  to  thee. 

times  meet  with  a  child-man,  a  precocious  youth,  a  man  in  mind  tho  a  child 
in  years  ;  so  likewise  do  we  find,  in  the  very  midst  of  Barbarization,  a  state  of 
precocious,  evanescent  civilization,  like  a  young  and  beautiful  Genius,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  with  the  rude  forms  of  an  unlovely  and  unappreciative 
multitude.  We  may  adduce,  as  the  parallel  to  this  precocious  civilization,  the 
youthful  genius  of  antiquity — philosophical,  poetical,  and  scholastic  Greece. 
Greece  was  a  societarian-youth,  with  the  intellect  of  a  man  ;  being  greatly  in- 
fluenced, like  all  youth,  however  intellectual,  with  the  passional  excitements 
peculiar  to  its  age.  As  a  youthful  'genius  is  an  exception  to  mankind  in 
general,  or  even  to  its  most  educated  portion,  so  was  the  partially  civilized 
state  of  ancient  Greece  an  exception  to  the  general  condition  of  the  nations 
around  her.  As  a  youthful  genius  is  missioned  to  teach  truths  in  advance  of 
his  time,  his  life  as  fleeting  as  his  intellect  is  premature,  so  was  Greece  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  way  for  a  larger  and  loftier  civilization  than  her  own, 
— missioned  to  teach  philosophies  and  doctrines  which  future  ages  only  could 
appreciate,— and  then  to  die,  unable  to  perpetuate  the  state  she  had  attained, 
conquered  and  overwhelmed  by  the  powerful  and  cruel  barbarism  that  encom- 
past  her.  Her  civilizatiou  was  false,  and  therefore  incomplete.  Like  the  first 
attempt  of  a  child  to  walk,  it  was  doomed  to  fall.  In  spite  of  her  splendid 
systems  of  philosophy,  beautiful  tho  imperfect  Theology,  the  martial  spirit  of 
brutality  reigned.  Nevertheless,  her  civilization  was  a  type,  a  forerunner,^  of 
that  which  was  to  come ;  even  as  the  instinctive  but  imperfect  communitive 
attempts  of  all  times  and  countrife  have  been  prophetic  messeng'ers,  heralding 
the  perfect  Communal  Era.  Every  thing  has  its  type  or  semblance,  every  sub- 
stance its  shadow.  Barbaric  prophesies  of  Civilized  Society,  and  that  of 
Communization. 
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Hanpv  art  thou,  venerable  old  man !  who  delightest  in  the  gambols, 
pastunes,  and  innocent  pleasures  of  childhood  or  of  youth.  Beautiful 
IS  thy  spirit,  divine  are  its  impulses !  Thou  art  U-ue  to  thy  nature, 
and  thy  reward  is  great.  Cov\T)er  playing  wth  his  rabbits,  is  to  me 
both  an  obiect  of  interest  and  instruction. 

A  trae  man,  on  reaching  maturity,  becomes,  hke  society,  regenerated 
and  purified  by  experience  and  trials.  His  past  Ufe  may  tave  been  one 
contmued  straggle  after  purity-a  life-long  contest  mth  the  deyil 
within— but  now  the  battle  becomes  unequal,  the  evil  in  his  nature  be- 
comes weaker,  the  good  stronger,  and  the  victory  is  won.  The  wheat 
of  life  has  been  gai-nered,  the  chatf  destroyed  ;  the  good  has  been 
retained,  the  bad  rejected  ;  and  after  living  his  allotted  time  a  truthful 
and  divine  life,  in  harmony  with  God  and  man,  the  attraction  ot 
superior  goodness  draws  him  to  another  and  more  perfect  sphere,  where 
his  bUss  is  perfected  and  his  virtues  more  fuUy  rewarded. 

Every  single  positive  state  of  societary  progi-ess  is  also  accordant  witU 
the  life  of  a  man.     Every  phase  has  its  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  aee.    Take  the  state  "of  civiUzation  as  an  example.    Before  popula- 
tion   became    so  numerous,  and  manual  labor  was  undistm-bed  by 
mechanical  inventions— when  there  was  no  want  of  employment  tor 
the  industrious,  and  no  lack  of  food  for  those  who  worked— civilization 
was  in  its  infancy  and  youth.     Barbaric  life  had  ceased,  and  society 
became  civilized,  but  not  regenerated.     At  this  stage,  private  property 
had  a  mission  of  good  to  accomplish,  competition  a  vast  work  to  per- 
foi-m.     The  manhood  of  civilization  is  the  time  when  the  transitory 
phase  of  monopoUsm  commences.     The   contest  between  manual  and 
mechanical  labor  becomes  more   fierce.     Towns  are  enlarged,  vnilages 
become  towns,  and  their  extra  space  peopled  by  crowds  ot  laborers 
families  from  the  rural  districts,  who  leave  health  and  the  green  fields, 
the  squires'  insolence  and  an  animal's  life,  in  the  hope  ot  receiymg  a 
greater  amount  of  remuneration  for  their  toil.     Large  manufactories  are 
buUt,  and  trade  florishes.      Meanwhile  inventions  continue  to  multiply, 
competition  increases,  and  monopoly  becomes  more  gvaspmg.    Monupoly 
reaches  its  crisis.     Then  virtuous  and  vicious,  industrious  and  idle,  are 
reduced  to  one  common  level  of  physical  destitution.     On  one  hand 
is  seen  a  more  than  eastern  magnificence  and  luxury-,  on  the  other  a 
state  of  poverty  and  distress,  before   which  the  stoutest  heart  must 
quail.     The  words  of  the  poet  are  fearfully  verified— 
'■Wealth  accumulates,  and -men  decay.' 
Sectarian  faiths  are  in  the  ascendant.    Mind  is  divided  against  mind 
even  on  the  merest  trivialities.     Creeds  are  nicknamed  Rehgion,  and 
eternal  salvation  or  perdition  made  dependent  on  their  reception  or 
rejection.    Every  man's  hand  is  against  his  fellow  man.     The  individual 
and  unnatural  desh-es  of  the  rich  few,  tyrannize  over  the  common  and 
natural  wants  of  the  impoverished  many.     But  civilu:ation  now  grows 
old  and  hoary,  and  these  evils  are  the  infirmities  of  its  dotage,     ifie 
symptoms  of  a  speedy  dissolution  become  evident.     In  proportion  as  it 
is  let-alone  by  the  political  quack-doctoi-s-who  foolishly  imagine  that 
their  'expedients'  can  stop  the  progress  of  age,  and  set  death  at  defaauce 
— wiU  its  end  be  peaceable,  easy,  and  natural.     But  the  more  they  are 
determined  on  administering  their  potions  in  the  shape  of  petty,  pediing 
reforms,  and  mere  pohtical  palliatives,  the  greater  will  be_  its  struggle, 
the  more  agonizing  and  prolonged  its  death-pangs.     But  its  death  7mcst 
come.    A  new  societarian  Child  is  born,  and  the  younger  shall  supplant 
the  elder.    The  Political  Messiah-system  appears,  and  its  name  is  CUiU- 
MUNISM— a  name  that,  in  the  mouths  and  actions  of  some,  has  been  sadly 
prostituted  and  profaned.     But  as  there a.Kpseudo  rehgions,  and^6-c(6rfo 
Christianity,  so  also  is  there  a/«te  communism.     Commumsm,  in  its 
true  signification,  is  eminently  catholic.     It  appertains  to  spiritual  as 
well  as  material  elements.     It  implies  unity  with  God,  or  the  spirit  ot 
goodness;  unity  of  the  saints,  or  the  society   of  the  good;   unity  ot 
faith,  or  catholicity  in  reUgion  ;  unity  in  property,  interest,  and  goods. 
It  recognizes  the  elements  of  truth  in  aU  religions,  m  a^l  systems; 
whether  Confucian,  Mohamedan,  or  Chiistian ;  whether  Polytheistic, 
Monotheistic,  or  Pantheistic.     It  advocates  common  or  universal  sut- 
fra"e,  for  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man,  as  a  right,  Ijelongmg  as  much 
to  one  as  the  other ;  common  labor,  according  to  individual  abUity  ; 
common  discipline,  and  common  enioyment.     It  comprehends  individu- 
alism, it  does  not  destroy  it.     It  recognizes,  and  would  provide  for,  the 
individual  tastes  and  lawful  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  common  wants, 
of  all  •  but  it  does  not  sanction,  and  would  not  allow,  the  pecuharities 
of  one  to  interfere  with  the  individual  wants  of  others,  as  at  present. 
The  false  and  unlawful  individualism  of  present  society,    means  the 
liberty  to  « do  as  I  like  with  mtf  own,'  and  to  prevent  the  great  mass 


from  having  anything  to  call  their  own !  The  great  beauty  of  Com- 
munism consists  in  the  \vide  scope  it  would  allow  for  individual  de- 
velopment, and  the  satisfaction  of  private  as  well  as  public  wants.  It 
is  a  divine  system  of  righteousness  and  freedom,  charity  and  truth. 

The  foregoing  parallel  between  man  and  society,  shows  us  that  a  will 
is  ever  operating  in  society,  which,  tho  invisible,  is  more  pot_ent_in  its 
influence,  and  more  poweiful  in  its  execution,  than  that  of  Kmg  or 
Kaiser.  It  shows  us  that  as  man  grows  up  from  infancy  to  old  age,  so, 
by  the  same  divme  and  irresistible  law  of  progress,  does  society  march 
onward  from  its  infant  state  of  Paradization  to  its  ultimate  state  ot 
Communization.  As  it  would  seem  to  me  ridiculous  to  assert  that  Man 
had  attained  his  final  state  at  the  age  of  manhood,  so  it  seems  equaUy 
absurd  to  pronounce  society  complete,  and  its  ultimate  end  accomplished, 
in  the  present  condition  of  civiUzation.  The  divuie  monitions  of  Pro- 
phets, and  the  intuitive  convictions  of  Poets,  have  ever  rebelled  agamst 
the  thought.  Reason  and  Revelation  alike  disprove  it,  and  predict  the 
spefedy  advent  of  the  communal  age.  '  In  that  time,'  says  reason, 
'division  shall  give  place  to  unity,  for  the  interest  of  one  is  the  true 
interest  of  all,  and  the  real  interest  of  all  lies  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  each.'  '  In  that  holy  age,'  savs  revelation,  'there  will  be  one  com- 
mon relision,  for  the  mountainofthe  Lord's  House  shall  be  established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains;  and  shall  he  exalted  above  the  hlls ;  and  all 
nations  shall  floto  into  it.' 

LET  US  ALONE. 


Many — and  yet  our  fate  is  one, 

And  little  after  aU  we  crave — 

Enjoyment  of  the  common  sun, 

Fair  passage  to  the  common  grave  ; 

Our  bread  and  fire,  our  plain  attire, 

The  free  possession  of  our  own  : 

Rulers  be  wise,  and  lords  and  kings, 

Let  us  alone — let  us  alone. 

We  have  a  faith,  we  have  a  law  ; 

A  faith  in  God,  a  hope  in  man  ; 

And  own,  with  reverence  and  a^ve, 

Love  universal  as  His  plan. 

To  Charity  we  hovr  the  knee, 

The  earth's  refiner  and  om-  own  : 

Bigots,  and  fighters  about  words, 

Let  ics  alone — let  m  alone. 

The  world  is  the  abode  of  men. 

And  not  of  demons  stark  and  blind  ; 

And  Eden's  self  might  bloom  again 

If  men  did  justice  to  mankind. 

We  want  no  more  of  Nature's  store 

Than  Nature  meant  to  be  our  own  : 

blasters,  and  gerents  of  the  earth, 

Let  us  alone — let  us  alone. 

Your  meddling  brought  us  grief  and  care, 

And  added  misery  day  by  day  ; 

We're  not  so  fooUsh  as  we  were, 

Nor  fashioned  of  such  ductile  clay  ; 

Your  petty  jars,  your  wicked  wars. 

Have  lost  their  charm,  the  gilding's  gone: 

Victorious  marshals,  vaulting  kings, 

Let  us  alone — let  us  alone. 

Though  dwellers  in  a  little  isle, 

We  bear  no  hate  to  other  lands, 

And  think  that  all  the  earth  might  smile, 

If  we  and  others  joined  our  hands. 

In  wrong  or  right,  why  should  we  fight  1 

We'll  war  no  more— we're  wiser  grown  : 

Quibblers,  and  stirrers  up  of  hate, 

Let  us  (done — kt  us  alotie. 
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White  man  or  black,  to  us  alike  ; 
Foemen  of  no  men,  we  all  live. 
We  will  not  lift  onr  hands  to  strike, 
Or  evil  for  advantage  give. 
Our  hands  are  free  to  earn  their  fee, 
Our  tongues  to  let  the  truth  be  known  : 
So  despots,  knaves,  and  foes  of  right. 
Let  us  alone — let  us  alone. 

Great  are  our  destinies  :  our  task. 
Long  since  begun,  shall  never  end 
While  suffering  has  a  boon  to  ask. 
Or  truth  needs  spokesmen  to  defend  ; 
While  vice  or  crime  pollute  the  time. 
While  nations  bleed,  or  patriots  groan  :- 
Rulers  be  wise,  and  kings  and  priests. 
Let  us  alone — let  us  alone. 


Mackay. 


YOUNG  MEX.— THEIR  CAPABILITIES  FOR  ACTIVE 
LIFE. 


'  To  dwell  on  the  importance  of  intellectual  cultivation  is  not  now 
our  present  purpose — that,  all  who  have  intellect  already  know — but 
the  MEANS,  '  I  would  if  L  could,  Imt  how  can  I  ? '  Very  easily,  if  jou 
but  TRY,  and  try  aright. 

'  But  first,  let  nie  correct  an  opinion  as  erroneous  as  universal, 
namely,  that  minority  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  time  for  study. 
Most  think  that  because  they  did  not  cultivate  their  minds  while  young, 
they  cannot  after  having  entered  upon  the  active  Ijusiness  of  life,  unless 
they  make  study  their  avocation,  and  engage  in  some  profession.  No 
mistake  can  be  greater.  Cliildhood  and  youth  are  the  poorest  of  all  periods 
of  life  for  study.  Memory  is  indeed  then  good,  yet  the  energies  of  the 
system  are  too  mucli  engrossed  in  buiUling  up  the  body,  to  furnish  a 
surplus  for  hard  study.  Say,  readers,  how  many  of  you  realized  the 
importance  of  study  till  you  were  fifteen  or  twenty  ?  And  do  j'ou  not 
])lace  a  stronger  and  still  stronger  estimate  upon  it  as  life  advances  ? 
Why  ?  Because  your  body,  having  become  matured,  provides  a  large 
sui-plus  of  vitality,  which,  mounting  to  the  brain,  creates  a  greater  and 
still  greater  desire  for  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  the  older  you 
grow  ;  and  this  very  law,  while  it  disposes,  also  enables  you  to  study 
more  and  still  more  successfully,  till  infirm  old  age  loves  reading  and 
meditation  better  than  at  any  former  period.  Give  me  the  meridian  of 
life  for  intellectual  culture  and  moral  progression,  in  preference  to 
youth.  I  can  now  study  more  and  better,  take  hold  of  new  subjects 
with  more  briskness,  think  more  closely  and  effectually,  and  investigate 
more  profoundly,  than  at  any  former  period  ;  and  intend  still  to  pro- 
gress in  mental  attainments  as  life  advances.  If  any  reader  sleeps  over 
books,  it  is  because  he  has  neglected  to  exercise  his  brain,  yet  has  used 
his  muscles  so  actively,  or  has  plied  his  stomach  so  freely,  as  to  have 
withdraNvn  his  energies  from  his  brain,  and  allowed  it  to  become  dor- 
mant from  inaction.  Then  give  it  the  required  discipline,  day  by  day, 
and  you  will  be  able,  without  in  the  least  interrupting  your  daily 
avocations,  to  study  more  in  a  week  now,  than  in  a  month  during 
childhood  and  youth.  Just  try  it.  Take  for  your  motto,  '  It  is  never 
too  late  to  learn  ; '  and  make  it  as  much  a  fixed  rule  to  feed  your 
MIND  daily  as  your  body.     But  the  jieans. 

'  An  anecdote.  I  recently  met  an  old  boarding-house  acquaintance  at 
a  hotel,  who  manufactures  largely,  is  full  of  business,  and  travels  a 
good  deal.  Among  other  things,  he  remarked  that  he  always  carried  a 
book  or  two  in  his  cai'pet-bag,  and,  instead  of  sitting  listlessly  in  the 
bar-room  evenings  and  times  when  he  had  to  wait,  he  chose  the  reading- 
room,  or  perchance  the  family-room,  where  he  could  sit  quietly  and 
improve  his  mind.  Now,  reader,  add  up  the  wasted  minutes  of  even  your 
most  busy  day,  and,  especially,  the  lost  hours  of  every  month — those 
occupied  in  listlessness,  or  talking  nonsense,  and,  above  all,  in  doing 
what  is  of  little  comparative  value — ah  !  this  is  the  gi-eat  time-killer  ! 
— and  then  say  whether  this  time,  spent  in  vigorous  mental  exercises  of 
8ome  sort,  would  not  have  rendered  you  now  a  learned  man  1  Did  not 
Elihu  Burritt  acquire  his  fifty  languages  and  his  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledge, while  doing  full  day's  works  at  his  anvil,  and  supporting  himself 
and  family  by  manual  labour  ?    The  fact  is,  you  wasted  your  spare 


time  ;  he  put  his  to  the  very  best  possible  account.     Hence  your  igno- 
rance, and  his  learning. 

'  To  draw  an  illustration  from  the  study  of  Phrenology,  of  how  much 
may  be  learned  by  odd  spells,  now  wasted.  Suppose  you  supply  your- 
self with  books  and  a  bust,  kept  when  you  can  lay  hold  of  them  when 
waiting  for  your  meals,  or  after  you  leave  off  work.  You  can  devote, 
at  least,  one  hour  every  day,  and  many  days  two  or  three,  besides 
several  hours  each  evening,  to  studying  the  location  of  organs  and 
analysis  of  the  faculties,  and  in  one  year  you  will  have  learned  how  to 
find  them  all  and  fully  understand  their  functions,  so  that  you  can 
apply  it  to  all  you  meet — to  your  customers  and  neighbours,  in  parties, 
while  travelling,  and  wherever  you  meet  your  fellow-men.  You  would 
not  part  with  even  a  year's  acquisitions  for  thousands  of  dollars. 

'And,  then,  what  a  theme  for  conversation !  for  about  nothing  but 
love,  do  all  classes  love  equally  well  to  converse.  And  how  much  better 
this  intellectual  converse  than  that  idle,  wishy-washy  talk,  perhaps 
vulgarity,  in  which  you  now  too  often  take  a  part. 

'  Or  suppose  you  would  study  mathematics.  Carry  an  arithmetic, 
paper,  and  pencil  in  your  pocket,  and  at  every  leisure  spell,  do  a  sum, 
and  you  can  work  out  many  of  them  in  your  head,  while  your  hands 
are  employed  in  labour.  Proceed  thus  with  algebra,  and  when  you  come 
to  mensuration,  how  many  of  its  problems  you  could  work  out,  at  odd 
spells,  every  week.  Scores,  at  least,  without  at  all  infringing  on  the 
time  for  labour.  And  what  if  you  did  thus  infringe,  and  lose  wages 
or  make  less  money,  would  you  not  be  acquiring  what  is  infinitely 
more  real  noble  than  riches,  namely,  mental  treasure,  which  is  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  ?  Tell  me  no  :  that  you  camrot  afford  time  ; 
for,  by  supposition,  you  are  only  usuig  the  scraps  of  time  now  thrown 
away. 

'  While  lecturing  in  Abbington,  I  spent  a  few  minutes  in  seeing  how 
they  conducted  their  large  shoe  manufactories,  and  observed  that  they 
not  only  laid  their  patterns — taking  now  a  larger  and  now  a  smaller 
one,  now  this  and  now  that — so  as  to  work  their  stock  as  closely  as 
possible  ;  but  all  the  scraps  thus  left  were  worked  up  by  patterns 
smaller,  and  still  smaller,  till  the  very  strings  were  finally  put  into  the 
soles  to  stiffen  and  fill  up.  '  A  penny  saved  is  worth  two  earned,'  and 
economy  in  time  is  incomparably  the  wisest  economy  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, yet  of  no  one  thing  are  men  half  so  lavish.  E.mploy  all  your 
time,  and  give  at  least  its  scraps  to  your  brain. 

'  But  even  this  is  not  the  most  important  point.  '  If  a  man  would  be 
wise,  he  must  think,  think,  think.'  And  this  every  body  can  be 
always  doing.  When  their  business  requires  their  whole  mind,  this 
furnishes  oppoi-tunity  for  powerful  mental  application,  and  when  it 
does  not,  give  the  mind  to  profound  inquiries,  reflections,  and  contem- 
plation. 

'Thus  far  we  have  shown,  in  part,  how  to  discipline  the  mind  with- 
out detracting  in  the  least  from  attention  to  business.  But  suppose  you 
should  work  less  and  study  more.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  more 
promotive  of  personal  happiness,  that  great  object  of  your  life  ?  Is  it 
the  order  of  nature  that  you  spend  your  whole  life  on  your  body  ?  At 
least,  smilch  from  waste,  and  convert  to  the  highest  ends  of  your  being 
those  liule  odd  speUs,  and  especially  evenings — perhaps  now  spent  in 
unprofitable,  if  not  vicious  company — now  thrown  away,  perhaps  worse 
than  wasted,  and  words  will  utterly  fail  to  pourtray  the  increase  of 
happiness  such  a  course  will  secure. 

Two  qualities,  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  constitution  of  things,  give 
their  possessor  character,  influence,  power,  among  men.  One  is  intel- 
lect— MIND.  Let  a  given  person  be  the  subject,  and  he  will  rise  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  as  well  as  succeed  in  all  he  undertakes,  more  and  more, 
the  better  he  is  informed  about  matters  and  things  in  general,  and  his 
specific  business  in  particular,  and  the  more  perfect  his  adaption  of  ways 
and  means  to  ends.  To  possess  this  auxiliary  to  success,  it  must  be 
trained  ;  and  this  requires  time  and  exertion.  We  have  advised  you 
to  improve  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  time,  otherwise  wasted,  in  cultivat- 
ing your  intellects.  But  are  these  scraps  enough?  Shall  the  immortal 
mind  be  put  off  with  the  mere  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  your 
other  pursuits  ?  Shall  the  highest  department  of  your  nature  receive 
only  the  fag-ends  of  time,  while  the  great  body  of  your  working  exis- 
tence is  expended  in  procuring  food,  clothes,  property,  honour,  and  in- 
dulging your  other  animal  propensities  ?  Is  it  the  order  of  nature  that 
nine-tenths  of  human  life  and  energy  should  be  expended  in  things  that 
appertain  expressly  to  the  bodjf  and  its  various  wants  and  fashions, 
while  scarcely  a  tithe  is  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits  ?  This  isthe 
radical  error  of  civic  life.  The  idea  is  thoroughly  incorporated  into 
society  as  a  whole,  that  the  highest  good  and  the  greatest  beauty  of  jnan- 
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kind  is  to  provide  food,  clothing,  habitations,  equipage,  luxuries,  life  in 
fashionable  style,  etc.  ;  and  that  these  animal  gratifications  should  oc- 
cupy most  of  human  time  and  consume  most  of  his  vital  resources.  Is 
this  in  accordance  with  the  primitive  constitution  of  mind  ?  Does  not 
that  constitution  require  a  reversal  of  these  tables  ?  Does  not  Phren- 
ology show  that  intellect,  in  conjunction  with  the  moral  sentiments, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  nature  of  man  1  Then  should  not  nine-tenths 
of  our  time  and  energies  be  devoted  to  these  highest  elements  of  our  be- 
ing, even  though  the  lower  suflFer  neglect  in  consequence  ?  As  happiness 
is  the  object  of  our  being,  and  as  these  higher  faculties  confer  a  higher 
order  of  happiness,  should  you  not  confer  on  theji  tlie  main  part  of 
your  existence,  and  put  off  your  worldly  desires  with  the  mere  scraps  of 
time  1  Which  will  render  you  happiest  during  life,  and  at  its  close  ; 
to  have  devoted  several  hours  of  each  day,  perhaps  half  of  your  entire 
time,  to  the  cultivation  of  your  intellect  and  morals,  and  the  balance  to 
worldly  pursuits,  or  to  have  devoted  all  to  the  latter  ?  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  your  choice  between  riches  on  the  one  hand,  including  fashion- 
able display,  or,  on  the  other,  comfort  without  style,  and  a  vast  range  of 
intellectual  acquisitions.  Will  you  spend  all  your  time  in  toiling  for 
property  ?  Will  you  not  rather  make  it  a  '  fixed  fact '  of  your  life  to 
spend  so  many  hours  every  day,  however  pressing  your  other  engage- 
ments, in  study — not  in  dozing  over  in  books,  but  in  real  hard,  vigorous, 
mental  application  ? 

'  Consider  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  course.  How  vast  the  range, 
how  great  the  amount  of  knowledge  you  might  thus  acquire  !  Mathe- 
matics, niechanics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  electricity,  history, 
anatomy,  phrenology,  and  phj'siology,  might  each  be  as  famihar  to  you 
as  your  alphabet.  Above  all,  what  a  world  of  material  would  they 
furnish  for  thought  during  the  balance  of  your  time ! 

'  Bear  in  mind  that  your  intellectual  progress  would  not  then  be  as 
as  slow,  or  mind  as  dull,  or  memory  as  traitorous  as  now,  becaxise,  as 
action  strengthens,  so  those  energies  which  now  go  to  your  stomach  or 
muscles,  would  be  in  part  diverted  to  your  head  ;  so  that  your  brains 
would  PERioRM  much  more  in  a  given  time  than  now.  That  weak- 
ness of  memory  and  obtuseness  of  mind  of  which  you  now  complain, 
would  give  place  to  clearness,  retentiveness,  and  power.  The  habit- 
ual cultivation  of  your  mind  will  enable  you  to  make  more  progress  in 
a  day  than  you  now  do  in  a  month.  Use  your  stomach  and  muscles  as 
little  as  you  now  do  your  mind,  and  how  soon  would  such  indolence 
render  them  as  inctficient  as  your  brain  now  is.  You  can  fonn  no  con- 
ception of  the  increase  of  intellectual  capacity  which  would  result  from 
a  few  hours  of  hard  study  daily.  Make  the  trial,  if  it  be  only  a  month  ; 
and  then  judge  from  a  little  discipline  what  a  good  deal  will  effect. 

'  Do  not  excuse  yourself  by  urging  that  you  cannot  discipline  your 
mind  while  engaged  in  manual  labour,  or  any  of  the  other  common  avo- 
cations of  life.  <  »n  the  contrary,  you  can  study  better  by  comming- 
ling study  with  labour  or  business.  No  mistake  can  be  greater  than 
the  common  supposition  that  the  improvement  of  the  mind  requires  the 
WHOLE  time  to  be  devoted  to  study.  No  one  can  learn  as  much  by 
studying  all  the  time  as  by  studying  a  few  hours  per  day,  and  giving 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  business,  or  labour.  Hence  the  latter 
become  actual  helps  to  the  former.  So,  too,  study  facilitates  labour 
and  business.  A  young  man  can  actually  perform  more  manual  la- 
bour, or  transact  more  business,  in  a  life-time,  provided  he  will  study 
a  few  hours  daily,  than  if  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  labour  or  busi- 
ness. On  tlie  other  hand,  he  will  perform  more  mental  labour  by 
studying  a  little,  and  gining  the  balance  of  his  time  to  labour  or 
business,  than  if  he  did  not  thus  labour  or  do  business.  I  will  not  stop 
here  to  show  how  and  why  this  is  so,  fur  my  other  writings  fully  esta- 
blish this  point ;  but  simply  make  the  appeal  to  young  men,  whether 
they  will  not  kill  both  birds — the  worldly  and  the  intellectual — since 
they  can  kill  both  together  just  as  easily  as  cither  separately.  Though 
to  do  this  they  must  work  while  they  work,  and  study  while  they 
study  ;  yet  this  is  the  way  to  do  both. 

In  order  to  aid  this  intellectual  culture  read  as  much  as  possible.  As 
« orkmen  must  have  tools,  so  those  who  would  cultivate  their  minds 
must  begin  by  obtaining  helps  to  study.  Not  that  I  would  have  you 
mere  bookworms,  but  I  recommend  reading  for  two  reasons — first,  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  knowledge,  and,  secondly,  as  a  means  of  quickex- 
INT,  THOUGHT.  Mind  excites  mind  ;  and  though  you  should  by  no 
means  swallow  unchewcd  what  your  author  administers,  you  should 
nevertheless  read  ^vith  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  canvassing  inch  bj- 
inch,  receiving  the  good,  but  rejecting  the  bad.  Yet  never  stop  where 
he  leaves  you.  Retlect  on  the  subject  treated.  Think  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  hand  over,  in  all  its  ramifications  and  bearings.     Instead  of  pas- 


sively imbibing  his  conclusions,  use  him  to  aid  you  in  forming  your 
own — as  a  means  of  setting  your  own  mind  vigorously  at  work. 

'  One  word  as  to  the  selection  of  your  reading.  Do  not  confine  it  to 
any  oxe  class  of  books,  whether  religious,  or  scientific,  or  amusing,  or 
historical.  Remember  that  each  of  your  faculties  requires  its  appro- 
priate food.  While  some  buy  all  Jlethodist,  others  all  Catholic,  others 
all  Episcopalian,  others  all  Presbyterian,  others  all  infidel,  others  all 
scientific  books,  do  you  read  sojie  of  all  kinds,  that  you  may  "try  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.' 

'  But  of  all  other  books,  those  on  Phrenology  and  PhysIologt  will 
benefit  you  most,  because  they  teach  you  the  laws  of  your  being,  and 
the  conditions  of  happiness,  and  that  with  all  the  authority  of  esta- 
blished science.  Scientific  books  should  take  precedence  of  all  others, 
because  they  teach  you  nature,  and  conduct  you  '  through  nature  up 
to  nature's  God  ;'  and  phrenological  and  physiological  science  would 
stand  first  among  scientific  works,  because  these  sciences  relate  to  the 
highest  department  of  nature — mainly,  man  and  man's  mind,  which  is 
the  highest  department  of  man.  Neither  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  jewels, 
nor  stock,  nor  houses,  nor  lands,  nor  any  other  species  of  property 
whatever,  can  at  all  compare  \\ith  this  in  its  intrinsic  value,  nor  in  the 
happiness  it  is  capable  of  conffcn-ing  upon  you.  And  I  submit  to  the 
practical  experience  of  all  those  who  possess  this  class  of  books,  for  the 
correctness  of  these  remarks. 

'  In  conclusion,  let  every  young  man  begin  life  with  a  fixed  determi- 
nation to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  vigorous,  powerful,  and 
exclusive  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties — in  the  discipline  of  his 
mind,  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  in  the  study  of  nature, 
and  in  reasoning  on  those  great  moral  truths  taught  throughout  every 
department  of  her  works.' — American  Phrenological  Journal. 

LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 

West  Wed,  near  PoUsville,  May  I'M,  1849. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter  inclosed  in  my  friend 
William  Brooks'  letter.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  my  other  friends. 
Jly  friend,  Brooks,  says,  I  did  not  say  in  my  last  whether  I  liked  the  country 
or  not.  With  respect  to  that,  I  must  say  I  would  rather  have  this  country  by 
far  than  England,  upon  the  whole,  for  several  reasons.  1st.  I  would  rather 
have  the  work.  2nd.  Because  provisions  are  cheaper,  ord.  Because  wages 
are  always  likely  to  be  better  than  in  England.  -Ith.  Because  we  are  always 
peaceable  at  our  work ;  it  is  more  like  a  Sabbath  at  our  work  compared  with 
England.  The  times  have  been  very  hard,  it  is  true,  since  I  came,  and  daring 
the  winter  there  has  been  no  money ;  but  we  have  had  plenty  to  eat ;  and  now, 
I  trust,  we  shall  have  cash  winter  and  summer. 

All  the  miners  and  labourers  have  been  standing  out  for  more  wages  a 
fortnight,  all  over  the  country,  or  nearly  all,  and  a  good  turn  out  wc  have  had. 
The  miners  wanted  nine  dollars  a  week,  the  iuside  labourers  six  dollars,  and 
tbe  outside  labourers  five  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  (A  dollar  is  equal  to  4s . 
2d.  English  money.)  All  the  coal  masters  had  turned  out  for  more  price  on 
the  coal,  against  the  merchants  of  Philaldelphia  and  New  York,  six  weeks, 
and  would  not  let  their  coal  go  down  to  the  city.  As  soon  as  they  were  agreed, 
we  stood  out,  and  we  have  got  all  we  asked.  We  are  also  forming  one  grand 
Union,  and  are  getting  our  articles  and  resolutions  framed.  AU  who  enter 
after  July,  must  pay  two  dollars  entrance  money  ;  and  all  before,  twenty-five 
cents.  This  is  likely  to  be  a  capital  summer ;  we  shall  expect  another  rise 
about  July.  There  is  a  better  chance  to  get  through  a  turn-out  here  than  in 
England,  "because  the  people  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  their  luasters  as  they 
are  in  England.  We  have  also  made  an  end  of  store  orders ;  all  our  paj-ments 
are  to  be  made  in  cash.  This  is  tbe  best  turn-out  that  has  erer  been  in 
America ;  I  hear  all  that  talk  about  it  saying  so.  The  masters  did  not  like  it, 
but  the  men  were  aU  determined,  and  now  we  believe  the  Union  will  go  on. 
The  musters  formed  a  Union  last  suromer,  something  like  a  Secret  Order, 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  their  strike.  So  we  followed  tbeir  footsteps,  and  we 
shall  form  a  society  called  the  '  Association  of  the  iliners  and  Labourera  of 
Skulkill  County.'  I  am  now  driving  a  air  road,  or  what  we  call  a  cross  head- 
ing, alongside  the  main  level.  I  take  it  about  four  feet  six  inches  high, 
leaving  about  eighteen  inches  of  coal  above  me,  and  two  jards  wide.  A\  hen 
wc  drive  ten  yards,  we  cut  a  road  out  of  the  main  level  into  it,  which  is  six 
yards  of  a  pillar ;  we  take  it  three  yards  wide,  and  all  the  coal  down,  which  is 
about  six  feet  or  better.  I  and  another  man  have  one  and  three  quarter  dol- 
lars a  yard,  which  is  equal  to  Ts.  Sid.,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  filling 
our  coal,  only  to  throw  it  out  of  our  way. 

Dear  friends,  you  asked  me  about  the  price  of  land  about  here.  It  is  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  It  is  very  dear  here  on  account  of  the  mines.  If 
you  want  cheap  land  Wisconsin  is  "the  place.  You  asked  about  your  trade, 
^an  engineer,)  or  how  you  should  do  here.  Dear  James — I  should  not  like  to 
give  offence  to  your  dear  wife,  as  she  might  not  like  to  come,  but  if  you  have 
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made  up  your  minds  to  come,  and  you  could  only  have  your  health  to  come, 
your  trade  is  the  best  in  the  coal  region.  Thoy  give  young  men  eight  to  nine 
dollars  a  week,  and  married  men  nine  to  ten  dollars  and  more  a  week,  house 
rent  and  coal  free,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  all  their  ashes  are  taken  away 
from  them,  in  fact  I  call  them  gentlemen  towards  our  trade.  I  call  the  English 
a  century  behind  the  Americans  in  coal  business  and  engine  work.  Observe, 
when  the  engine  is  pumping  and  winding,  they  never  stop  the  engine  when 
the  waggon  comes  up,  but  let  the  engine  go-a-head  with  the  pumps,  and  the 
same  when  the  banksman  has  put  the  empty  waggon  on,  he  puts  the  drum 
in  gears,  without  stopping  the  engine.  Please  to  tell  Henry  Andrew  I  re- 
member him,  and  tell  him  he  is  half  a  century  behind  in  some  things  in  the 
mines.  Please  to  remember  me  to  all  inquiring  friends,  and  if  ever  you  come 
here  I  will  make  you  welcome  to  anything  I  can.  But  never  come  without 
your  wife.  Dear  friend,  I  am  and  ever  shall  feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind 
offer  in  your  letter  to  get  me  back,  if  this  country  did  not  suit  me.  But  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  country  is  better  for  working  men  in  general  than 
England ;  the  water  is  better  than  any  I  ever  tasted  about  Stalybridge ;  and  I 
am  lead  to  think  it  is  better  than  any  I  ever  tasted  in  England,  if  possible. 
Joseph  Hill's  jewel  has  not  reached  this  country  yet.  He  has  received  the 
letter  and  expects  her  every  day.  Give  my  respects  to  William  Brooks  and 
family,  and  all  inquiring  friends,  and  to  the  Eidghill  colliers,  hoping  they 
are  all  sober.  The  land  is  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  uncultivated,  all  about 
this  coal  region ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  cultivated.  I  have  cultivated 
twenty  roods ;  and  I  can  have  one  hundred  if  I  like,  so  long  as  I  stop  here,  all 
for  nothing.  I  pay  two  shillings,  or  half  a  dollar,  a  week  for  the  house. 
I  remain,  yours  in  love, 

Thomas  Rosess. 
For  James  WliUehead,  Engineer,  RidgJiill  Lanes,  Staly  Bridge. 
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II. — Outlines  of  the  Human  Ouoanism. 

§  1.  The  requirements  and  relations  of  Life,  anil  the  beautiful 
adaptations  of  Food  and  Drink,  cannot  be  understood  -without  at  least 
some  gener^  view  of  the  liuman  body  and  its  manifold  systems. 

§  2.  Man  is  an  Organ  of  Action — ui  the  highest  sense,  an  Organ  of 
God.  The  work  which  hes  before  him  has  heeii  sublimely  declared  ; — 
'  Subdue  the  Eaith '  and  assert  your  dominion  over  it.  He  has  work 
to  do,  first,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  daily  needs,  and,  second,  for  the 
development  of  his  Divine  nature.  He  must,  therefore,  have  the  organs 
of  work,  the  instruments  of  labor.  These  he  has  in  his  own  body — 
natural  instruments,  for  without  these  no  artifaial  tools  could  possibly 
be  cMistructed.  An  instniment  of  Action, — an  organ, — implies  some 
foi-m  of  solid  matter,  firmly  held  together,  capal)le  alike  of  pressure 
and  resistance. 

§  3.  The  base  of  the  human  system,  as  an  instniment  of  external 
action,  is  found  in  the  skeleton  or  bones.  These  constitute  his  Mechan- 
ical Apparatus — the  walls,  the  pillars,  the  protectors,  and  the  levers, 
of  a  complicated  vital  machinery. 

§  4.  Mechanical  powers  are  but  passive :  they  need  other  instruments 
for  working  them.  The  Muscular  Svstem  may  be  compared  to 
straps,  ropes,  or  pulleys,  whereby  these  mechanical  powers  are  moved. 
They  are  literally,  by  their  contraction  or  relaxation,  tlie  movers  of 
the  bones.     Such  is  the  function  of  the  Flesh. 

§  5.  The  muscles  in  turn  require  their  movers,  for  they  too  are  only 
instruments.  These  movers  we  find  in  the  system  of  Organic  Nerves, 
proceeding  alike  to  the  muscles  of  voluntai'y  and  involuntary  motion, 
and  conveying  to  all  their  stimulus.  These  nerves,  however,  but  carry 
an  energy — they  are  Organic  Telegraphs  which  transmit  a  message. 

§  (5.  The  Brain  is  the  organ  in  which  nervous  influence  is  generated, 
and  from  wliich  it  is  transmitted.  With  reference  to  voluntary  action 
that  influence  is  dependent  upon  Will,  that  is,  a  peculiar  combination 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

§  7.  The  state  of  the  Sensorium  called  Willing,  is,  in  turn,  referrible 
to  the  action  of  the  Nerves  of  Sensation — another  system  of  Vital 
Telegi-aphs,  the  office  of  which  is  to  connect  the  world  within  with  the 
world  without.  In  other  words,  to  inform  us  of  the  laws  and  reaUties  of 
the  outer  world,  by  inscribing  them  on  '  the  chambers  of  imagery ' 
within  the  vital  sanctuary. 

'Tis  out  of  dust  and  tears. 

Of  Sense  and  living  Clay, 
That  mind,  with  all  its  fears 

And  hopes,  is  built  for  aye. 


Thus  the  great  connecting  Unk  between  Earth  and  Sense,  Matter  and 
Mind,  are  the  Nerves  anithe  Brain — 'the  silver  chords'  and 'the  golden- 
bowl.'    They  are  the  eartldy  organs  of  supernal  music. 
Along  these  paths  of  living  white. 

Heaven's  sacred  herald's  run. 
Fast  as  the  clear  and  quick'ning  light 
That  streameth  fi-om  the  sun. 

No  lightning  flash,  nor  thunder-peal. 

Their  magic  flight  foretells. 
And  yet  their  Message  each  doth  feel 

Within  Life's  mystic  cells. 

So  quick  does  thought  traverse  the  route 

That  runs  from  sense  to  soul, 
In-/o»-(»-ing  of  the  Law  without 

Inscribed  on  Nature's  roll. 

These  are  the  Telegraphs  Divine 

That  signal  to  the  Man, 
How  he  shall  move  on  Duty's  line, 

And  execute  its  plan. 

By  touch,  by  smell,  by  taste,  by  sight, 

And  '  hearing  of  the  ear,' 
The  Mind  is  made  to  Mow  the  right, 

The  Will  to  do  with  fear. 

Not  with  the  servile  fear  of  sin, 

Which  torment  ever  hath  ; 
But  with  the  hoHer  faith  within, 

That  God  is  Love,  not  wrath. 

§  8.  But  this  chain  of  machinery  is  vital,  and  therefore  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  vitality.  These  include  warmth  and  movement, — of 
which  the  first  is  a  cause  and  the  second  a  consequence.  The  germs  of 
organized  existences — the  seed  or  egg — have  only  latent  vitality  :  they 
Uve  not  until  they  are  warmed.  Then  they  move  and  grow,  are  built 
up  and  matured. 

§  9.  Thus  was  it  with  the  vital  organization  we  have  been  describing. 
Heat  was  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  its  life  and  grovtlh,  and  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  its  being.  Under  that  agency 
the  incipient  germ,  like  the  developt  infant,  takes  up  matter  from 
without,  for  the  enlargement  of  its  own  structure.  But  what  is  the 
property  of  heat,  or  caloric  ?  It  must  radiate  in  air,  and  evaporate  in 
moisture.  From  the  first  moment  of  existence,  therefore,  the  vital 
organization,  whether  incipient  or  completed,  must  have  been  subject 
to  the  loss  of  heat.  Hence  a  fresh  supply  of  heat  must  be  the  first 
want  of  animal  existence. 

§  10.  This  implies  the  means  and  material ;  that  is,  fuel  to  burn, — 
air  to  support  the  combu.stion, — organs  in  which  the  fuel  shall  be  pre- 
pared, and  the  vital  flame  kept  up, — the  Jlues  ani  fluid  by  which  the 
heat  developt  shall  be  distributed,  and  the  gases  generated  in  combus- 
tion cast  out. 

These  organs  constitute  a  special  part  of  the  human  syslem,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

§  11.  Movement  also  has  its  results.  It  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  change.  Life  itself  is  a  process  of  perpetual  change.  All  the  move- 
ments of  the  vital  machinery — of  every  ceil,  tissue,  and  organs,  of  bone, 
of  muscle,  of  nerve,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, — are  attended  by 
their  appropriate  and  appointed  amount  of  'wear  and  tear.'  Hsace the 
second  want  of  the  animal  system,  is  the  want  of  the  means  and  material 
of  growth  and  repair  ;  that  is,  of  the  matter  and  organs  of  nourishment. 

A  special  kind  of  food  is  the  matter,  and  the  organs  of  assimilation 
are  the  instruments,  refened  to. 

§  12.  A  seventh  system,  however,  is  still  needed,  equally  and  im- 
peratively essential  to  the  continuance  of  life.  Every  vital  atom 
or  organ  has  but  a  limited  duration.  It  lives  its  brief  period,  and  then 
dies,  to  be  renewed  by  fresh  matter.  The  waste  dead  matter,  however, 
must  he  removed,  ere  it  be  replaced  by  the  new  and  vital  ;  it  must  be 
decomposed  and  eliminated,  for  dead  matter  within  the  organism  acts  as 
a  poison  to  life.  The  peculiar  food  employed  as  fuel  in  the  human 
body  is  also  decomposed,  and  the  elements  into  which  it  is  resolved 
must,  for  a  similar  reason,  be  cast  forth  from  the  precincts  of  the  vital 
temple.  In  fine,  to  avoid  disease,  suffocation,  and  death,  we  must  have 
ORGANS  of  ExcEBiioN  and  purification — a  system  of  drainage  and 
veutilatiou. 
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ON  CHOLERA 


AND  THREE  MODES  OF  TREATING  IT. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 


Recently,  as  ^YC  learn  from  a  Letter  in  The  Times,  tJie  hydropatliic  treat- 
ment of  Cholera  was  tested  by  two  surgeons,  at  Milton,  in  Kent — the  chief 
process  being  the  wet-sheet  packing,  which  should  be  performed  as  follows: — 

'  Everything  is  removed  from  the  bed  or  mattrass.  save  the  pillow.  Upon 
this,  and  partly  over  the  pillow,  two  blankets  are  placed,  and  ever  these  a  sheet 
that  has  first  been  dipt  in  cold  water  and  vrung  oid  as  dnj  as  possible.  On 
this  wet-sheet  the  patient  is  placed,  quite  naked ;  the  sheet  is  then  rapidly, 
but  tightly  and  carefidlij  packed  round  the  neck,  body,  and  limbs  ;  and  the 
blankets  packt  over  the  sheet  in  the  same  way.  A  bottle  of  hot-water  is 
placed  at  the  feet,  outside  the  blankets,  and  fonr  or  five  more  blankets  are 
heaped  over  all,  and  closely  tuckt  under  the  sides.' 

In  the  13  severe  and  nndoubted  cases  of  Epidemic  Cholera  at  Milton,  with 
icy-cold  surface,  blueness,  and  small  or  imperceptible  pulse,— this  treatment 
was  successful. 

'  In  every  instance,  after  15  or  20  minutes,  a  genial  warmth,  and  in  some 
profuse  perspiration,  was  produced ;  the  pulse  rose,  and  the  cramps  nearly  or 
altogether  ceased.' 

The  after  treatment  of  Cholera  has  been  previously  described.  We  claim, 
therefore,  for  the  Water-treatment  in  Cholera,  an  absolute  preeminence  above 
every  other  known  method — nay,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  extreme  cases,  in  which  intemperance,  filth,  and  want  of 
sanitary  regulations  have  concentrated  the  poison  of  Cholera  on  the  one  hand 
and  enfeebled  the  vital-resisting  power  of  the  patient  on  the  other,  the  propter 
employment  of  Htdropathv  is  an  almost  cekiain  ocre  for  Cholera. 


What,  then,  prevents  its  universal  or  general  adoption  1  Ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  People,  who  rely  with  a  blind  and  stupid  faith  on  the  mystic  oper- 
ation of  medicine,  as  their  forefathers  relied  on  charms  and  amulets, — and  the 
Prejudice  of  the  interested  and  routine  Professors  of  Physic  on  the  other, 
who  refuse  to  credit  the  power  of  a  system  which  they  do  not  understand, 
simply  because  they  have  not  the  candor  to  examine,  or  the  honesty  to  test  it. 

What  have  they  done  ?  What  can  they  do  ?  Let  the  People  recollect,  that 
far  more  than  one-half  of  their  Cholera  patients  perish  !  That  is,  nearly  as 
many  as  would  die  without  any  treatment  at  all  ! 

Mr.  Ross,  F.E.S.,  in  the  most  philosophic  papers  which  have  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject  in  any  of  the  Medical  Journals,  has  demonstrated  that  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  treatment — by  brandy  and  stimulants,  opium  and  calomel,  etc. — is 
nothing  less  than  a  tcholescde  slaughter  of  the  piatients. 

We  here  give  the  chief  facts  of  his  Table,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Medical 
Times, — adding  two  lines,  however,  showing  the  results  of  the  Homoeopathic 
and  Hydropathic  treatment  in  this  disease. 


No.  of 

Cases. 


3056 
21 
37 
81 
•58 
142 
376 
83 
107 
607 

1876" 
102t 


Mode' of  Treatment. 


Brandy,  ammonia,  etc 

Ipecacuanha,  alone    

Do.,         etc.,  with  stimvXants . 

Opium,  alone 

Ice,  wiHi  stimulants 

Uo., alone    

Calomel  

Salines,  alone 

Do.,   with  cold-water   

Salt,         do.        do 


Deaths. 


Mortality 
per  Cent, 


Homceopathic 

Wate^;  externally  and  internally.. 


1792 
12 
25 
47 
29 
48 

147 
67 
15 

112 


58 

57 

67 

58 

60 

30 

36^ 

76 

14 

20 


169  9 

No  deathi  at  all. 


'  Under  the  stimulating  system,'  says  Mr.  Ross,  himself  an  eminent  Surgeon, 
'  the  mortality  was  highest,  with  the  exception  of  the  routine  combination  of 
calomel  with  opium  and  stimtdanti,  when  the  mortality  was  literally  mur- 
derous. It  is  clear  that  stimtdants  in  every  combination  were  highly  preju- 
dicial. 

'  In  conclusion,  I  have  established  the  injuriousness  of  the  stimulating  sys- 
tem of  practice  in  CholeTS,  against  what  I  believe  to  be  the  general  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  profession.  If  I  have  dethroned  this  arbitrary  and  life-destroy- 
ing opinion,  I  shall  consider  that  I  have  promoted  the  interests  of  humanity. 
This  conviction  will  be  sufficient  for  me.' 

It  is  sufficient  also  for  us,  and  our  justification  in  this  attempt  to  destroy  a 

*  These  are  home,  not  hospital  cases,  treated  on  the  Continent  from  1831 — 
1834,  by  various  physicians. 

t  Namely,  23  ca.ses  at  Grafenberg ;  35  at  Breslau  ;  22  in  Prance,  treated  by 
Dr.  Geoflroy ;  13  at  Milton,  in  Kent,  treated  by  Messrs  Ray  and  Fanner:  and 
nine  cases  occurring  in  varioos  places. 


murderous  system  of  routine  but  diplomaed  quackery.  If  the  people  now 
perish,  it  is  their  own  fault.  For  while  the  Table  we  have  just  given  shows, 
from  thousands  of  cases,  that  the  remedies  generally  employed  are  as  bad  as 
the  disease,— it  also  shows  that  as  the  treatment  departed  from  the  common  sti. 
mutating  plan,  using  less  and  less  drugs,  and  more  and  more  water,  the  disease 
became  proportionally  less  fatal  and  more  manageable — until  we  at  last 
arrive  at  the  simple  Water-core,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  infcUlible  anti- 
dote to  this  terrible  jiestilence. 

Plain,  good  food,  including  sound  fruit  and  vegetables,  perfect  cleanli- 
ness of  house  and  person,  abstinence  from  strong  drinks  and  othtr  stimvlanU, 
exercise  in  the  purest  air  obtainable,  daily  ablutions  in  cold  water,  and  the 
use  of  the  cold-boater  bandage,  are  the  chief  means  of  Preveniios. 

11. 

Next  in  importance  and  certainty  to  the  Water-cure,  we  must  place  Homoe- 
opathy. This  is  evident  from  the  resvlts  of  the  treatment,  as  given  in  the 
preceding  Table.  '  Homoeopathy '  is  a  word  signifjing  like-disease,  because 
it  is  a  system  (discovered  half  a  century  ago)  which  uses  as  a  remedy  in  dis- 
ease, such  articles  as  are  known  to  produce  in  health  symptoms  similar  to  the 
disease  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  is  explained  the  effect  of  vaccination, — the 
'  cow-pock  '  prevents  or  cures  the  '  small-pock.'  Other  peculiarities  of  the 
system  are — the  pureness  of  the  medicine  given  (freed  from  all  admlrtuie 
of  other  active  agents), — the  administration  of  one-agent  at  one  time, — 
and  jrt  doses  so  extremely  small  that  they  mil  produce  no  perceptible  effect 
save  wlten  the  system  is  laboring  under  the  susceptibility  of  the  similar 
disease.  The  Fact  of  its  power  is  evident  in  its  results.  AVe  may  add,  that 
this  system,  which  never  poisons  its  patients  in  any  measurable  degree,  can 
be  combined  with  Hydropathy.  It  7nay  aid  that  system,  and  it  wiU  certaialy 
not  interfere  with  it.     It  cannot  possibly  do  harm,  and  may  do  good. 

The  Homceopathists,  however,  shall  speak  for  themselves  in  the  following 
abridged  manifesto  of  their  body  in  Britain. 

'  In  Wilde's  Austria,  it  is  remarked—'  Upon  comparing  the  report  made  of 
the  treatment  of  Cholera  in  the  Homceopathic  Hospital  at  Vienna,  with  that 
of  the  same  epidemic  in  the  other  hospitals  at  Vienna  at  a  similar  time,  it 
appeared  that  while  two-thirds  of  those  treated  by  Dr.  Fleischmann  recovered, 
two-thirds  of  those  treated  by  the  ordinary  methods  in  the  other  hospitals 
died.  This  very  extraordinary  result  led  Count  Kolowrat  (Minister  of  the 
Interior)  to  repeal  the  law  relative  to  the  practice  of  Homceopathy.'*  The 
hospital  in  question  was  daily  visited  by  two  Allopathic  inspectigg  physicians, 
appointed  by  the  government. 

•  With  regard  to  a  peculiar  modification  of  A  tmospheric  Cholera,  observed  in 
China  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals,  it  is  stated  by  that  gentle- 
man (Medical  Siotes,  1846,) — 'In  the  Cholera  cases,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Homceopathists  similia  simUibus  curantur,  is  partly  admitted.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  theory  on  which  the  practice  is  founded,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  practice  is  often  highly  beneficial.'  He  adds — '  at  the  invasion  of 
many  febrile  affections  involving  important  organs,  and  leading,  if  not  speedily 
arrested,  to  dangerous,  perhaps  destructive  lesions  of  those  organs,  it  often 
acts  with  an  absolutely  curative  effect.' 

'  In  connection  with  the  results  of  the  Homceopathic  treatment  in  Asiatic 
Cholera,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  following  observation  has  been 
made  by  the  Medical  Gazette  concerning  them  :— '  The  Homceopathists  have 
boasted"  of  their  success  in  treating  Cholera ;  the  secret  of  this  is,  that  they  did 
not  interfere  so  much  as  the  regular  practitioners  with  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturcF.'  As  the  editor,  however,  will  be  found  to  have  asserted  in  his  pre- 
vious page,  that  where  the  disease  had  been  svji'ered  to  run  its  course  un- 
checked, there  the  mortality  had  been  greater  than  even  under  the  regular 
practitionei-s,  it  wUl  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  value  to  be 
attached  to  this  attempt  to  explain  away  the  success  of  Homoeopathy. 

'  In  giving  directions  as  to  the  necessary  precautions  to  be  taken  in  case  of 
the  invasion  of  Cholera,  the  nature  of  the  disease  must  be  borne  in  mind,  viz. : 
— that  it  has  many  of  the  properties  of  an  infectious  disease,  but  that  an  actual 
existence  of  a  predisposing  cause  is  necessary  for  its  development:  it  there- 
fore behoves  every  one  to  keep  themselves  as  much  as  possible  free  from  any 
of  these. 

'  The  house  should  be  well  aired ;  all  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  got  rid  of. 

'  Cesspools  and  dust  holes  cleaned  out. 
!        •  Sleeping  apartments  well  ventilated,  kept  clean  and  dry. 
j        '  All  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  avoided  ;   on  no  account  to  sit  in  damp 
I    clothes,  particularly  damp  shoes  or  stockings. 
I        '  Care  shoxdd  be  taken  to  avoid  chills,  or  checking  j/erspiration. 
I       '  The  clothing  should  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  body  at  an  equable  tem- 
perature. 

'  Regular  exercise  in  the  open  air.  All  anxiety  of  mind  and  other  predis- 
posing causes,  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

'  The  diet  should  be  wholesome  and  regular,  and  evei-y  one  should  be  more 
than  ordinarily  careful  not  to  eat  those  articles  of  food  which  experience  may 

*  This  is  from  the  work  of  an  Allopathic  Surgeon,  the  Editor  of  the  Duhlin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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have  taught  them  produce  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  such  as 
veal,  pork,  etc. 

'  No  rati!  vegetables  should  be  taken,  or  cold  fruit,  such  as  celery,  salads, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  melons,  oranges,  apples ;  but  the  more  wholesome  varieties 
of  fruits  and  cooked  vegetables  can  be  used  in  moderation. 

'As  resards  the  Preventive  treatment.  That  this  was  of  some  avaU  in  the 
last  invasion  of  the  Cholera,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  facts  ; — Dr.  Jlaren- 
zeller  gave  prophylactic  medicines  to  150,000  persons  in  Vienna,  not  one 
of  whom  ftll  victimj!  to  the  Cliolera.  The  same  results  were  gained  among 
80,000  people  in  Hungary  and  Poland. 

'  It  is  the  general  experience  of  Homceopathists,  that  among  those  who  took 
these  medicines,  and  were  attached  by  Cholera,  the  disease  showed  itself  in  its 
mildest  form :  whereas,  at  the  same  time,  it  attacked  with  great  virulence 
those  who  had  not  undergone  the  preventive  treatment. 

'The  medicines  given  as  prophylactics  were.  Cuprum  and  Veratrum,  six 
globules  to  be  taken  of  one  of  these  medicines  every  third  morning,  dissolved 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  The  medicines  to  be  alternated.  "So  coj'ee,  ocids, 
spices,  or  nromaiics  of  any  kind,  should  be  taken  whilst  under  the  action  of 
these  remedies. 

'  Should  the  first  symptoms  actually  appear  (and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  when  ithe  Cholera  is  prevailing,  no  one  of  the  premonitory  symptoms 
should  be  neglected,  viz. : — feeling  of  genera!  -iineosinexs,  headache,  giddiness, 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  oppression  at  the  chest,  diarrhaa,  whitish  evacuations, 
Tumblings) — two  hkops  of  spikit  of  camfhor,  prepared  according  to  the  pro- 
portions" recommended  by  the  experience  of  Homceopathists  (i.  e.  one  drachm 
of  camphor  dissolved  in  six  drachms  of  spirits  of  wiue),*  should  be  given  ever}- 
five  or  ten  minutes  in  a  little  iced  or  cold  water,  and  no  time  lost  in  [applying 
the  Water  Cure].  By  at  once  attending  to  these  instructions,  the  disease  may 
often  be  arrested  in  its  first  stage. 

'  I'nder  whatever  form  the  Cholera  presents  itself,  this  medicine  (cam- 
phor,) may  be  given  during  the  first  hour,  with  every  probability  of  success. 
It  is  chiefly  used  when  there  is  stifiness  of  the  muscles. 

'  The  medicines  given  generally  in  ordinary  cases  of  Cholera,  are — 

'1.  During  the  period  of  invasion — Camphor. 

'  2.  When  there  is  vomiting  and  watery  evacuations,  with  alight  cramps — 
Ipeoaouanha. 

'  .S.  If  to  these  symptoms  are  added  permanent  cramps,  great  thirst,  and  ex- 
cessive coldness — Veratrcm. 

'4.  In  cabe  of  convulsions,  bloody  stools,  or  watery  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting 

— CUPEUM. 

'  Ipecacuakha  is  only  useful  in  slight  attacks.  It  is  indicated  when  vomiting 
is  the  predominating  s^-mptom,  and  comes  on  alternately  with  yellowish  diar- 
rhfpa,  accompanied  by  colic.  It  is  never  suitable  when  the  disease  is  at  its 
height,  and  if  improvement  does  not  soon  follow  its  admiuLstration,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  Veratrum.  The  dose  is  a  few  globules  of  the  first  dilution,  re- 
peated in  about  ten  minutes  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

'  Veratrum — is  the  principal  remedy  in  almost  all  cases  of  Cholera,  with 
sudden  and  frequent  evacuations  upwards  and  downwards,  coldness  of  the 
body,  great  weakness,  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  etc.  The  dose  is  a  few 
globules  of  the  third  or  sixth  dilution,  to  be  given  in  a  spoonful  of  iced  or  cold 
water,  and  if  after  ten  minutes  or  half  an  hour  there  is  no  change  for  the  better, 
the  dose  to  be  repeated.  If  the  symptoms  increase  after  several  doses,  and  the 
cramps  change  to  spasms  and  convulsions,  recourse  must  be  had  to  CrPRua, 
and  in  many  cases  this  latter  remedy  is  beneficially  alternated  with  A'fra- 

TRUM. 

'  Aeseniccm  may  likewise  be  alternated  with  Veratrum,  when  the  disease  is 
attended  with  a  sensation  as  of  burning  coals  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
occasional  scalding  evacuations,  accompanied  by  violent  colic  and  extraor- 
dinary prostration  of  strength,  coldness  of  the  skin,  clammy  perspirations,  and 
insupportable  fear  of  death. 

'  Chamomilla  is  useful  in  Choleric  Diarrhoea  when  it  is  attributed  to  great 
dread  of  being  attacked  with  Cholera,  and  when  the  evacuations  are  bilious. 

'  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  if  necessary,  bottles  of  hot  wiiter 
applied  to  the  feet ;  cold  water  is  to  be  given  from  time  to  time,  to  allay 
the  thii-st,  and  if  possible,  occasionally,  small  pieces  of  ice.  Lavements  of 
iced  water  are  often  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic  and  cramps  of  the  intestines. 

'  During  convalescence,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  relapses :  and  it  is 
frequently  observed  that  at  the  commencement  of  convalescence,  the  patient  is 
tormented  with  a  great  craving  for  food  :  this  should  be  restrained,  and  but 
little  food,  and  that  of  a  light  digestible  kind  only,  allowed  to  be  takfen. 

'  Care  should  also  be  taken  duly  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  par- 
ticularly the  extremities,  from  cold.' 

*  This  and  the  other  medicines  can  be  had  at  the  Homoeopathic  Chemists  or 
Dispensaries  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Edin- 
burgh, etc. 


•  The  English  Parliament  which  passes  more  laws  than  all  the  other 
legislatures  of  Europe  put  together,  is  notorious  alike  for  its  igno- 
rance of  legislative  principles,  and  its  ))UDgling  in  the  construction  and 
phraseglogy  of  its  acts.'  Athex^uji. 


TO  EMIGRANTS. 

As/iton-mider-Li/ne,  Aug.  11,  1849. 

Sib, — For  the  information  of  those  of  my  friends  and  your  readei-s 
who  may  have  occasion  to  visit  Liverpool,  I  wisli  to  say  that  I  have 
several  times  stayed  at  the  heuse  of  Mr.  R.  Ramsden,  No.  22,  Hunter 
Street,  and  have  found  the  accommodations  and  charges  such  as  could 
he  desired.  The  accommodations  are  of  the  best  description,  and  the 
charges  most  reasonable.  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  all  with  whom  I 
liave  conversed  on  the  subject  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  for  comfort 
and  all  in  all,  it  is  not  surjiassed,  if  e(|Ualled,  by  any  house  in  the  town, 
whether  public  or  private. 

The  situation  is  very  salubrious  and  healtliy,  and  the  premises  them- 
selves as  neat  as  a  new  shilling. 

Through  your  widely  circulated  People,  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  management  and  propriety  of  Mr.  Ramsden's  establishment. 
From  experience  I  can  say,  that  on  no  former  occasion  did  I  ever  en- 
joy the  same  comforts  at  am  charge,  and  yet  the  charge  is  as  easy  as 
the  most  economical  could  desire. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  of  the  house,  Mr.  R.  tenders  his  services  to 
such  as  may  require  them  ;  and  from  the  character  which  he  has  estab- 
lished for  inteciritii  and  general  information,  I  have  no  dotibt  he  is  a 
person  eminentlj-  qualified  to  discharge  the  office  with  credit  to  himself 
and  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  confide  their  interests  to 
his  consideration. 

Mr.  Ramsden  lias  supplied  a  prominent  desideratum  of  long  standing, 
and  I  trust  he  will  meet  with  the  support  he  deserves,  and  the  success 
he  abundantly  merits.  Being  earnestly  desirious  for  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  tlie  innocent,  and  the  guidance  of  such  as  may  be  cast  com- 
parative strangei-s  into  this  busy  sea  port,  I  trust  you  will  oblige  me 
and  them  by  inserting  this  in  an  early  number  of  the  People. 
Yours  most  resfectfully, 

J.  Leese. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Emmanuel  War  wood,  late  of  Bir- 
mingham, now  in  Ohio,  America.  He  requests  us  to  pubUsh  his  letter 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  fi-iends,  to  whom  he  has  not  time  to  write. 
We  give  below  the  substance  of  his  letter,  so  far  as  likely  to  be  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  such.  lie  says  that  he  has  obtained  a  good  situation, — 
has  a  good  master, — receives  twenty  dollars  a  month,  with  board,  wash- 
ing, and  mending, — that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  trade  both  re- 
munerative and  constant  in  demand,  which  trade  he  has  acquired, — 
that  he  can  make  horse  nails,  horse  shoes,  and  shoe  an  hoi-se,  and  can 
iron  waggons  and  can-iages, — that  he  can  move  to  various  parts  of 
America,  and  commence  a  shop,  and  do  better  than  he  could  possibly  in 
England, — that  he  will  soon  acquire  enough  to  do  without  laborious 
work  when  old. 

He  says,  that  his  musical  talents  have  introduced  him  into  the  best 
society, — that  he  has  had  the  chance  of  getting  two  dollars  for  tteaching 
music,  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  but  felt  ashamed  to  make  that  a  pro- 
fession which  he  had  only  been  accustomed  to  use  as  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ment,— that  should  his  brothers  think  proper  to  give  tlieir  attention  to 
music,  they  may  make  of  it  a  profitable  employment  in  America. 

He  says,  that  steady  and  industrious  girls  are  much  wanted  in  Ohio, 
for  '  helps,'  or  servants,— that  helps  are  treated  in  American  families  as 
daughters. 

He  mentions  J.  W.  Walker  as  residing  near  lum— as  a  talented  lec- 
turer for  the  abolitionists,— as  having  given  up  his  old  orthodox  opin- 
ions,— as  very  powerful  in  discussing  with  orthodox  ministers. 

He  says,  that  he  has  boarded  with  Samuel  Barker,  who,  and  whose 
family,  have  shown  him  great  kindness. 

He  recommends  his  friends  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  to  stop  not 
till  they  reach  Ohio  or  Illinois. 

He  wishes  his  friends  to  know  that  he  has  been  in  America  the  whole 
of  the  last  winter,  and  has  experienced  what  they  call  a  very  severe  win- 
ter. He  says  that  it  was  colder  in  winter  and  hotter  in  summer  there 
than  it  is  m  England ;  but  he  bore  the  difference  very  well ;  and  that  he 
is  very  well,  getting  quite  fat. 

G.A.— The  members  of  the  Bradford  Co-operative  Eraigi-ation  So- 
ciety, can  receive  the  Rules  by  applying  to  Mr.  Francis  Greenwood, 
School  Street,  Bradford.  '  

Printed  by  J.  Barter,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Wstson,  QUMp's 
Head  Pa'snee,  PaUmoWer  Row,  London,  through  tie  Booksellert. 
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J.  BARKER'S  VOYAGE  TO  AMERICA. 


Saturday  noon,  June  23rd,  1849. 

Mv  Dear  Wife, 

We  are  still  in  the  river.     The  wind  is  nearly  west, 
BO  that  we  are  unable  to  move. 

I  am  very  well,  and  tolerably  comfortable,  but  wishful  to  be  getting 
on  the  way  to  America.  Some  of  the  passengers  are  beginning  to  be 
impatient :  they  have  been  three  days  on  board,  and  are  as  far  from 
America  as  ever. 

I  went  down  into  the  steerage  this  morning,  to  see  how  the  passen- 
gers there  were  going  on.  The  Irish  seemed  cheerful  and  lively.  One 
of  them  was  fiddling,  two  others  were  dancing,  while  twenty  or  thirty 
were  standing  by  listening  and  watching.  Farther  on,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vessel,  were  ten  or  a  dozen  English  people.  Some  of  them 
were  from  Hyde,  some  from  Manchester,  and  one,  a  female,  was  from 
Bramley.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Clough,  formerly  clerk  at 
Bramley  church  chapel.  Her  husband  was  along  with  her,  but  I  did 
not  know  him.  Two  of  the  persons  from  Hyde  were  women  whose 
husbands  were  in  America.  The  whole  lot  were  rather  sorrowful  and 
melancholy.  I  sat  down  and  talked  to  them  awhile,  and  they  ap- 
peared more  cheerful.  One  of  them  asked  me  to  sing,  and  I  sang  them 
the  '  Good  Time  Coming,'  '  Sparkling  and  Bright,'  and  the  '  Tyrolese 
Evening  Hymn.'  They  were  quite  delighted.  '  This  is  the  happiest 
bit  of  time  we  have  had,'  said  one.  The  rest  e.xpressed  themselves 
in  a  similar  strain.  '  The  best  thing  we  can  do,'  I  said,  '  is  to  try  to 
make  each  other  comfortable.'  '  It  is,'  said  they.  They  thanked  me 
when  I  left  them,  and  said  they  hoped  I  should  soon  come  again. 
They  wanted  to  learn  the  pieces  which  I  sang,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  sing  them  among  themselves.  One  of  the  women  was  quite 
astonished  and  dehghted  when  she  found  there  were  so  many  beautiful 
verses  in  the  '  Good  Time  Coming.^  She  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  more  than  the  words,  '  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 
wait  a  little  longer.'  It  was  the  nicest  thing  she  ever  heard  in  her 
life,  she  said.  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  able  to  minister  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor  creatures. 

Emigrating  is  a  weary  thing,  according  to  the  present  plan,  espe- 
cially for  English  people.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  people  should  be 
obliged  to  cross  the  sea  in  such  a  cheerless  and  trying  way.  The 
//■w/j,  poor  creatures,  are  better  prepared  for  it.  They  are,  in  gene- 
ral, 60  thoroughly  miserable  at  home,  that  almost  every  thing  in  the 
way  of  change  is  an  improvement  and  a  comfort  to  them.  They  are 
better  oft'  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship,  than  in  their  own  wretched  cots. 
They  have  better  beds,  more  room,  more  air,  more  light,  and  much 
better  food.  With  the  English  it  is  not  so.  They  have  less  light, 
less  room,  and  in  most  cases,  less  air,  besides  the  pangs  of  separation, 
etc.     They  therefore  feel  the  change  exceedingly  trying. 

Jlr.  Tapscott  told  me  yesterday  that  most  of  the  Irish  passengers 
on  board  were  going  at  the  expense  of  their  friends  in  America,  He 
said  the  sums  sent  over  by  the  Irish  in  America  were  immense.  He 
stated  that  during  the  last  twelve  months,  they  had  sent  over  nearly 
two  millions  of  pounds.  If  the  Irish  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  they 
will  empty  Irel.Hnd  in  time. 


Several  of  the  Irish  emigrants  are  respectable  young  men  and  young 
women.  Three  of  the  young  men  are  taking  with  them  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each. 
They  think  of  settling  on  the  land. 

Sunday  evening,  June  24.  This  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  we  were 
towed  out  of  the  river  into  the  Irish  Channel,  by  a  steamer.  The  wind, 
however,  was  still  against  us  for  several  hours.  We  had  then  a  calm  for 
some  time.  About  ten  the  wind  rose,  and  blew  from  a  more  favourable 
quarter,  and  we  sailed  for  a  few  hours  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour.  The  wind  subsided  soon  after  noon,  and  now  we  have  had 
almost  a  calm  for  several  hours.  The  ship  has  not  gone  more  than  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  since  two  o'clock.  The  weather  is 
beautiful.  It  is  warm,  but  not  hot  ;  cool,  but  not  cold.  And  the 
scene  around  is  beautiful.  The  sea  is  like  glass.  The  sky  is  clear. 
The  sun  shines  brightly.  On  one  side  we  see,  in  the  dim  distance, 
the  Isle  of  Man  ;  on  the  other,  the  mountains  of  Wales.  Far  oflf  I 
see  the  old  familiar  Mole  Vamraah,  which  fronted  our  house  when  we 
lived  in  Flintshire.  Nearer,  I  see  an  extensive  cluster  of  loftier  hills. 
Their  names  I  do  not  know.  I  took  them  for  Snowdon  at  first,  but 
Snowdon  must  be  farther  west,  I  imagine.  I  am  well  and  hearty 
thus  far.     I  even  eat  better  than  I  did  when  on  land. 

This  morning,  at  eleven,  I  preached  or  lectured  on  the  quarter 
deck.  I  should  have  preferred  resting,  but  many  of  the  passengers 
were  very  desirous  of  having  a  lecture,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to 
give  tliem  one.  I  spoke  to  them  on  the  nature  of  true  religion.  The 
captain  rang  the  bell,  to  call  the  passengers  together.  Jlost  of  the 
Catholics,  and  some,  I  suppose,  of  the  Protestants,  refused  to  come, 
still  the  audience  was  considerable,  and  all  appeared  to  listen  very 
attentively,  and  to  be  interested  in  what  was  said.  Towards  the  close 
I  applied  the  great  principles  of  my  lecture  to  our  situation  as  passen- 
gers on'  board  the  same  ship,  on  our  way  to  a  distant  land,  with  a  long 
and  trying  voyage  before  us.  I  showed  the  necessity  of  cleanliness 
and  temperance,  and  of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity.  I  recom- 
mended all  to  aid  and  comfort  each  other,  and  make  each  other's 
situation  as  agreeable  or  tolerable  as  possible. 

I  feel  irresistibly  inclined  to  rest.  I  should  once  have  charged  my- 
self with  idleness  if  I  had  felt  as  I  do  now,  but  I  have  grown  a  little 
wiser.  My  system  requires  rest  ;  and  rest  I  will  have,  if  possible,  till 
I  have  fairly  renewed  my  strength.  I  read  a  little,  but  not  much.  I 
get  quite  sleepy  before  I  have  read  six  pages.  I  slept  last  night  about 
seven  hours,  yet  I  slept  nearly  two  this  afternoon. 

We  have  a  girl  rather  unwell.  She  is  an  Irish  girl,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  She  has  no  relations  or  friends  on  board.  The  mate 
has  just  strung  her  up  a  hammock  near  the  hatchway,  where  she  can 
have  more  air.  The  steerage  is  rather  a  close,  dark  place.  It  is  too 
bad  for  poor  creatures  to  have  to  cross  the  ocean  in  such  uncomfort- 
able holes.  Yet  the  steerage  on  board  this  ship  is  comfortable,  I  am 
told,  compared  with  what  it  is  in  many  ships. 

Some  of  the  passengers  have  appeared,  or  tried  to  appear,  very  reli- 
gious to-day.  They  have  carried  their  hymn  books,  their  bibles,  their 
week's  preparations,  etc.,  up  and  down  the  ship  with  them  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  day.  Others  h.ive  been  under  restraint.  They  could 
have  liked  to  have  spent  the  day  in  fishing  ;  but  were  unwilling  to 
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offend  the  weak  minds,  or  to  shock  the  religious  feelings,  of  their 
fellow  passengers. 

Evening.  Some  have  ventured  to  throw  out  a  line  at  last,  but  the 
fish  do  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  have  any  thing  to  do  \\dth  us.  The 
fisherman  watches  for  a  bite  in  vain. 

The  captain  and  mate  are  very  kind.  The  steward  too  seems  very 
desirous  to  please. 

Some  of  tlie  passengers  have  been  thanking  me  for  my  lecture  or 
sermon.  One  who  came  to  thank  me  was  a  Catholic.  He  lamented 
that  prejudice  or  foolish  fear  should  have  prevented  so  many  of  his 
poorer  fellow  Catholics  from  hearing  me. 

It  is  after  eight.  The  calm  still  continues.  The  evening  is  beauti- 
ful ;  but  we  are  making  our  way  very  slowly  towards  America.  Some 
are  beginning  to  be  impatient ;  while  others  are  saying,  '  If  this  be 
going  to  America,  they  have  no  objection  to  it.'  But,  alas  !  it  is  )iot 
going  to  America  ;  it  is  stopping  by  the  way. 

Jonathan  is  about  as  well  as  myself.  But  we  shall  both  have  to 
suffer,  I  have  no  doubt,  by-and-by. 

I  am  sleepy  again.  I  must  have  a  walk  on  the  deck  for  awhile, 
and  then  go  to  bed.     God  bless  you. 

The  mate  has  chosen  four  of  the  passengers  to  assist  him  in  enforc- 
ing order  and  cleanliness  among  the  passengers.  They  have  begun 
their  work  by  requiring  each  party  in  the  steerage  to  sweep  under  their 
berths.     They  have  made  the  steerage  busy  enough. 

Monday  morning,  June  25.  The  wind  is  against  us.  We  sail,  but 
make  little  way. 

Tuesday,  26.  About  noon  yesterday  the  wind  rose,  and  blew 
rather  briskly.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  quickly  sick.  I  felt 
uncomfortable  myself,  and  lay  down  to  prevent  downright  sickness. 
The  wind  still  blew,  and  the  ship  still  rolled,  and  at  four  o'clock  I 
was  obliged  to  rise  from  my  bed  and  go  about  my  business  with  all 
speed.  Oh,  dear  !  Tliere  are  very  few  things  more  horrible  than  sea 
sickness. 

After  two  or  three  paroxysms  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept,  and  ram- 
bled through  the  weary  night.  I  was  still  sick  when  I  rose  this 
morning.  I  could  eat  no  breakfast,  nor  could  I  even  rest  for  long. 
Up,  up,  and  about  my  horrible  business  again.  Sick,  sick,  sick.  A 
little  rest,  then  up  again.     Then  anxious  rest  again  till  noon. 

After  twenty-four  hours  fasting,  I  took  a  little  soup  and  a  little  rice, 
and  they  remained  with  me.  The  wind  abated  after  noon,  and  I  went 
on  deck,  and  down  among  the  passengers  in  the  steerage.  I  found 
but  few  who  had  not  been  sick.  Many  had  suffered  worse  than  my- 
self. Some  wished  themselves  at  home  again  ;  some  laughed  ;  and 
some  cried  out,  '  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  wait  a  little 
longer.' 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  captain  say  that,  with  all  this  sailing,  we 
have  made  no  way.  We  are  still  in  the  channel.  In  the  morning 
we  approach  the  Welsh  mountains  ;  in  the  evening  we  come  near  to 
Ireland  ;  and  thus  we  lose  our  time. 

Wednesday,  27.  The  wind  is  in  a  better  quarter  this  morning,  but 
it  is  very  idle.  It  hardly  blows  at  all.  We  are  sailing  sometimes 
one,  and  sometimes  two,  miles  an  hour  :  no  more. 

Thursday,  28.  The  wind  languished  idly  all  day  yesterday.  At 
night  it  died  quite  away,  and  the  ship,  left  the  sport  of  the  resistless 
swell,  rolled  dreadfully.     I  escaped  sickness,  but  could  not  sleep. 

This  morning  we  had  a  perfect  calm.  The  sea  had  not  a  ripple  on 
its  bosom.  It  heaved  and  fell,  but  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  We  had 
a  little  rain  towards  noon,  but  none  of  any  consequence.  The  sails 
flapped  idly,  as  the  ship  kept  rolling. 

Sometime  after  two  o'clock,  the  wind  just  ruffled  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  bore  us  lazily  along  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile 
an  hour.  We  are  now  going  two  miles  an  hour  ;  perhaps  two  and  a 
half.  Slow  going  to  America  this.  Some  are  calculating  that  we 
shall  not  be  at  New  York  before  Christmas.  The  captain  hopes  we 
Shall  be  there  by  the  first  of  August.     I  am  half  inclined  to  be  sorry 


I  did  not  go  by  a  steamer.  I  am  told  the  steamers  take  second  class 
passengers  for  twenty  pounds  each.  I  wish  I  had  known  this.  It  is 
a  shame  the  steamers  do  not  take  passengers  for  less.  They  could 
afford  to  take  them  for  eight  pounds  each.  Passengers  are  very  little 
weight.  Those  large  steamers  could  take  great  numbers.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  for  passengers.  They  would  need  only  two 
weeks'  provisions  instead  of  seven  or  eight.  And  what  avast  amount 
of  suffering  and  anxiety  the  poor  emigrants  would  escape  !  I  wish  / 
had  a  few  good  steamers  at  command.  But  'there's  a  good  time  com- 
ing.' I  imagine  that  in  a  few  years  emigration  by  sailing  packets  will 
almost  cease,  and  emigration  by  steamers  take  its  place. 

I  have  been  reading  Carlyle's  '  Past  and  Present.'  His  sentiments 
on  the  land  question  are  about  the  same  as  my  own,  but  he  seems 
half  afraid  of  expressing  them.  He  is  a  beautiful  writer  in  some  re- 
spects, but  I  question  whether  you  would  find  any  thing  in  the  work 
new  to  you.  I  have  many  strange  thoughts  while  reading  him,  that 
I  would  not  like  to  whisper  in  any  one's  ears  but  yours.  He  only 
says  in  crumpled  and  crooked  sentences  what  I  have  said  in  plain, 
straightforward  ones.  Still,  there  is  a  curious  kind  of  charm  about 
his  works.  I  like  to  read  them.  I  am  glad  they  are  read  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  middle  classes.  People  cannot  read  his  works  without 
profit. 

jly  *  *  *  I  gjiaii  never  remain  in  England.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States,  T  shall  never  more 
settle  in  England.  I  will  live  in  a  country  in  which  I  can  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  man.  The  idea  of  living  in  a  country  where  power 
and  land  are  monopolised  by  an  idle,  insolent  handful  of  creatures,  who 
have  not  one  solitary  title  to  respect  or  reverence,  is  to  me  intolerable. 
Nay  ;  if  I  am  to  live  much  longer,  I  must  live  in  a  land  where  there 
is  something  like  freedom  and  equity.  But  the  wind  seems  to  be 
rising  :   I  must  go  on  deck  and  see  how  the  ship  gets  on. 

We  have  got  a  fair  v/ind,  and  are  going  along  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour. 

We  have  just  lost  sight  of  land,  and  are  fairly  on  our  way  to  the 
watery  wilds  of  the  great  Atlantic.  The  captain  is  far  from  well. 
He  is  very  low  spirited  too.  He  is  not  much  used  to  being  ill,  and 
like  somebody  else,  when  he  is  rather  ill,  he  is  prone  to  imagine  he 
will  never  get  well  again. 

Sunday,  July  1.  On  Friday  we  had  a  fair  but  feeble  wind  all  day. 
We  went  a-head,  direct  for  New  York,  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
four  miles  an  hour.  Towards  night  the  wind  rose,  and  blew  briskly  ; 
and  before  ten,  we  had  a  rather  strong  breeze.  The  ship  went  gaily 
from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour.  The  waves  rose,  and  the  ship  began 
to  rock  and  roll,  and  heave  and  plunge  considerably.  The  moon  shone 
beautifully  upon  the  waters,  and  the  scene  was  truly  grand  and  inspir- 
ing. I  could  have  stopped  up  all  night.  My  mind  was  full  of 
thoughts.  I  reviewed  the  past  ;  I  pondered  the  present,  and  won- 
dered what  the  unseen  future  would  be.  I  thought  of  you,  and  I 
knew  right  well  that  you  would  have  wished  me,  if  you  had  been 
with  me,  to  go  to  bed.  So  I  went  without  more  to  do.  But  I  could 
not  sleep.  The  wind  rose  higher,  and  the  waters  became  more  tur- 
bulent. The  ship  heaved  and  plunged  rather  fearfully.  One  moment 
my  feet  rose  high  above  my  head  ;  another,  and  my  head  was  so  high 
above  my  feet,  that  I  seemed  to  be  almost  standing  upright.  The 
vessel  also  rolled  and  twisted  a  good  deal.  One  moment  I  was 
pressing  against  the  wooden  wall  of  the  ship  ;  the  next  I  had  to  hold 
hard  to  prevent  myself  from  rolling  out  of  bed.  The  noise  of  the 
wind  and  the  waters  was  terrible  ;  while  the  shoutings  and  tramplings 
of  the  sailors  over-head  were  almost  deafening.  About  twelve  or  one,  J 
I  slept  a  little  ;  but  my  sleep  was  far  from  sound.  Towards  four  or  1 
five  I  began  to  be  very  sickly.  I  was  sick  all  day.  Still  the  parox-  ' 
ysms  were  not  so  violent  as  they  were  when  I  went  to  Germany. 
Nor  did  I  get  rid  of  such  nauseous  matter.  I  had  no  such  matter 
within  me,  I  suppose.  I  imagine  I  am  healthier,  stronger,  than  I 
was  ten  years  ago.     Jonathan  was  very  ill.     He  would   eat  animal 
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food.  I  have  hardly  tasted  animal  food  since  T  came  on  board.  <1 
have  not  tasted  at  all  for  six  days.  Jonathan  has  begun  to  be  more 
sparing  in  the  use  of  it  of  late. 

Yesterday,  Saturday  30.  We  had  but  little  wind  :  at  one  time 
hardly  any  at  all.  We  were  almost  quite  becalmed.  The  motion 
given  to  tlie  water  by  the  previous  wind  remained,  and  caused  the  ship 
to  roll  and  tumble  very  disagreeably  ;  which  prevented  both  me  and 
many  others  from  recovering  entirely  from  our  sickness.  The  calm 
continued  till  this  morning.  We  have  now  rather  a  brisk,  though  a 
gentle  breeze  ;  but,  alas,  it  is  quite  against  us.  We  are  saiUng  nearly 
south  instead  of  west.  But  we  hope  to  be  more  favoured  by  and  by. 
I  admire  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  passengers.  '  We  have  a  nice 
wind  this  morning,'  says  one,  without  ever  thinking  from  what  quar- 
ter it  is  blowing.  Another,  on  looking  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and 
seeing  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  says,  '  We  are  getting  along  very 
nicely ;'  never  imagining  that  the  ship  is  sailing  south.  Jly  poor  fel- 
low passengers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  thus  err.  The  errors,  the 
thoughtless  and  foolish  conclusions  of  my  companions  in  travel,  are 
but  a  sample  of  the  errors,  the  thoughtless  and  foolish  conclusions  of 
men  generally,  both  in  theology,  morals,  and  politics. 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,  a  home  on  the  boiling  deep,  is  a  weari- 
some thing  to  me.  What  a  change  from  the  fresh  green  fields,  the 
pleasant  gai-dsns,  the  delightful  walks,  the  cheerful  rides,  and  free  and 
loving  intercourse  with  friends  and  kindred.  Here  we  have  nothing 
but  the  sea  and  sky  ;  dead  timber,  ropes,  and  canvass. 

This  morning,  Sunday,  July  1,  we  liadbut  little  wind,  and  the  little 
we  had  was  against  us.  And  the  weather  was  damp  and  drizzly. 
About  noon  a  very  thick  fog  came  upon  us,  or  perhaps  we  intruded 
into  the  midst  of  the  fog.  We  could  hardly  see  the  length  of  the  ship 
before  us.  Before  half-past  one  the  captain  came  down  into  the  cabin 
full  of  glee,  saying,  '  We  have  got  a  fail'  wind,  and  the  fog  is  clearing 
away  beautifully.'  He  had  teen  in  a  very  uncomfortable  temper  all  the 
forenoon,  poor  fellow.  He  could  hardly  contain  himself.  He  was 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  every  body.  He  even  fell  foul  on  the  mate, 
who,  while  the  captain  was  sick,  had  been  doing  almost  double  duty. 
He  was  now,  however,  as  agreeable  as  you  could  wish.  He  could  smile 
or  look  pleasantly  on  every  one.  I  took  his  unmanageableness  of  tem- 
per as  a  proof  that  he  was  getting  well.  The  captain  is  a  piece  of 
our  common  humanity,  and  he  takes  little  pains  to  conceal  it.  He 
often  reminds  me  of  myself.  At  four  o'clock,  as  the  vessel  moved 
briskly  along,  I  lectured  on  Knowledge  and  Charity.  I  had  a  larger 
audience  than  on  the  Sunday  before,  and  the  people  were  very  atten- 
tive.    Many  of  them  thanked  me  for  my  lecture  when  I  had  done. 

In  the  evening  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  S ,  respect- 
ing America,  Gerrit  Smith,  Democracy,  Slavery,  &c.  You  will  find 
the  substance  of  it  on  another  sheet.  He  said  I  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  tract  of  land  to  my  mind,  and  that  my 
friends  among  the  working  classes  might  easily  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent landholders,  if  they  should  choose  to  settle  on  the  land. 

I  am  well  in  health,  except  a  little  cold,  which  hardly  troubles  me 
at  all.  I  am  free  from  sickness  also,  at  present,  though  T  frequently 
feel  rather  squeamish.  I  eat  no  animal  food,  though  we  have  fish, 
beef,  and  fowl  on  the  table  three  times  a  day.  I  think  myself  better 
without  animal  food.  I  still  sleep  abundantly,  but  my  dreams  are 
often  unpleasant.  My  waking  dreams,  too,  are  rather  melancholy  at 
times.  I  wish  I  could  hear  of  your  health  and  welfare  now  and  then. 
God  bless  you,  my  dearest,  and  bless  the  dear  children.  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed, — my  affliction  would  be  beyond  measure,  if  any  thing  ill 
should  befal  you  in  my  absence.  But  why  should  I  harass  myself 
with  such  dreadful  fears,  such  gloomy  anticipations,  such  horrible  mel- 
ancholy imaginations  >.  I  cannot  answer  why.  My  fears  seem  ground- 
less :  yet  still  I  fear.  My  dark  and  dismal  imaginings  seem  foolish  ; 
yet  still  they  haunt  me.  1  picture  to  myself  the  most  appalling  hor- 
rors ;  the  most  harrowing  scenes.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  darling, 
and  grant  that  I  may  live  to  return,  and  have  the  happiness  to  find  you 
all  in  health.     I  am  not  quite  myself  when  so  far  away  from  you. 


When  yoM  are  by  my  side,  I  am  a  man  ;  but  here,  shut  out  from  you 
t  on  every  side,  I  am  only  a  child.  But  enough  of  these  fears  :  I  will 
j   hope  for  the  best. 

I        T  have  a  comfortable  bed  ;  every  thing  is  dry,  and  I  have  found 

j    neither  bugs  nor  fleas.     And  we  have  plenty  of  room  in  the  cabin. 

I    I  believe    the    ship    in    general    is    one    of  the  cleanest  afloat.     We 

I   have  no  case  of  sickness  on  board  at  present.     The  young  woman 

that  was  ill,  is  better.     The  captain  took  off  two  rooms  from  the  best 

I    cabin,  and  added  them  to  the  second  cabin,  and  had  the  sick  girl 

placed  in  one  of  them.     The  second  cabin  passengers  are  quite  com- 

j    fortable,  so  far  as  people  unaccustomed  to  sailing  ca?i  be  comfortable 

j    at  sea.     Notwithstanding  our  occasional  fits  of  melancholy,  we  have 

j    no  small  share  of  mirthfulnes  and  joy  on  board,  at  times.     It  is  not 

all  sadness  and  gloom  among  the  poor  creatures.     We  had  abundance 

of  singing  yesterday.     We  have  singing  every  day  and  every  night"*^ 

now.     At  first  not  a  soul  could  sing  except  myself.     But  after  I  had 

sung  a  night  or  two,  first  one,  then  another,  and  then  another  began  ; 

and  now  a  great  part  of  the  passengers  sing.     I  still  go  down  into  the 

steerage   to  sing,   about  every   second  day.     My  audience  increases 

every  time,  and  both  old  and  young,  both  Irish  Catholics  and  Knglish 

Protestants,  return  me  thanks.      '  Thk  good  time  coming,'   is  the 

favourite  piece  with  all  parties.     I  am  obliged  to  sing  it  three,  four, 

or  five  times  a  day  when  the  weather  is  fine.     'Sparkling   anIj 

BRIGHT,'    'CO.ME  TO  THE  SUNSET  TREK,'  'THV   WILL   BE   DONE,'   are  neXt 

in  request.  '  IVe'll  win  the  day,'  is  also  well  liked.  We  spent  two 
hours  one  evening  in  singing  on  the  quarter  deck.  All  the  second 
cabin  passengers  are  allowed  to  come  upon  the  quarter  deck,  and  a 
few  even  of  the  steerage  passengers.  It  would  not  hold  all.  Hence 
it  is  that  I  am  obliged  to  go  down  into  the  steerage,  to  sing  for  those 
who  cannot  come  upon  the  quarter  deck. 

We  have  some  good  regulations  on  board.  The  agents  of  order 
oblige  all  to  be  up  every  morning  about  six  o'clock,  and  to  clean  away 
their  filth  before  eight,  on  pain  of  losing  their  allowance  of  water. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  the  captain  obliges  the  passengers  to  bring  out 
theu-  beds  and  bedding,  place  them  on  the  deck,  and  leave  them  there 
for  three  or  four  hours,  to  sweeten.  The  agents  of  order  go  round, 
to  see  that  the  captain's  instructions  are  attended  to. 

Monday,  July  2.  We  have  been  becalmed  almost  all  day.  Through 
the  night  we  had  a  good  fair  wind  ;  not  strong,  but  comfortable.  It 
carried  us  forward  five  miles  an  hour  for  awhile,  and  then  died 
away. 

This  forenoon  we  were  visited  by  a  shoal  of  porpoises.  They 
jumped  out  of  the  water  by  a  dozen  together,  three,  four,  or  five 
abreast.  They  came  close  up  to  the  ship  :  swam  about  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface  ;  and  leaped  quite  out  of  the  water  within  a  few 
vards  of  us.     They  played  about  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

AVe  have  now  been  more  than  ten  days  on  board  ;  nearly  nine  on 
the  sea  ;  yet  the  captain  will  have  it  that  we  are  only  360  miles  from 
Liverpool.  7  think  he  wants  to  deceive  us  a  little.  Many  are  very 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  their  provisions,  and  some  are  downright 
wasteful  ;  and  the  captain  may  wish  to  frighten  then-  into  economy. 

I  say  I  think  the  captain  wants  to  keep  us  in  the  dark,  and  make 
us  believe  we  have  not  come  so  far  as  we  really  have.  l\Iy  reason  for 
thinking  so  is  this.  j\Iy  watch  was  too  late  when  we  left  Liverpool, 
and  it  goes  rather  slow  besides  ;  yet  now  it  is  nearly  an  hour  too  fast. 
This  is  a  proof  that  we  have  sailed  west  nearly  one  twenty- fourth 
part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  which,  in  this  latitude  is  nearly 
six  hundred  miles.  I  fancy  we  have  sailed  that  distance.  But  I  may 
be  mistaken  with  respect  to  my  watch. 

To-morrow  is  George  Edmund's  birth-day.  God  grant  he  may  live 
to  see  many  returns  of  it.  I  hope  he  will  live  to  some  good  purpose. 
He  woidd'  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  porpoises  :  but  he  would 
hardly  have  had  patience  to  be  here  in  a  calm,  with  the  great,  the 
almost  boundless  and  enchanting  Continent  of  America  before  him. 
He  may  fully  calculate  on  coming  sometime  if  all  be  well.  All  I 
hear  from  the  captain  and  mate,  and  all  I  read  in  books,  tends  to 
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strengthen  my  conviction,  that  I  ought  to  prepare  to  settle  there.  I 
hope  George  Edmund  and  Joseph  will  get  on  with  their  phonography, 
as  well  as  with  their  arithmetic  and  grammar.  They  will  never  learn 
those  things  to  such  advantage,  if  they  do  not  learn  them  now. 

We  have,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  very  decent  set  of  men  for  sailors. 
T  never  hear  an  oath  from  any  of  them  ;  and  I  never  see  any  of  them 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  And  they  are  very  well  behaved  to  the 
passengers,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Some  of  the  steerage  passengers 
speak  very  highly  of  them.  And  now,  good  bye  again.  God  bless 
you,  and  bless  the  children.  I  fancy  I  hear  the  wind  beginning  to 
stir.     I  must  go  up  and  see  what  prospects  we  have  of  getting  along. 

We  have  still  indifferent  weather.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  it  is 
feeble.  When  it  increases  its  strength,  it  changes  to  an  adverse 
quarter.  Last  night,  yesterday,  and  the  night  before,  we  had  tre- 
mendous and  incessant  rolling.  The  outermost  sails  oh  one  side  of 
the  ship  frequently  dipped  themselves  in  the  water.  It  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  passengers.  I  was  very  sick  myself  a  great  part  of 
the  day  :  still,  not  so  sick  as  to  be  able  to  get  the  sickness  over  by 
relieving  my  stomach.  Some  of  the  passengers  are  getting  exceedingly 
tired.  They  wish  themselves  in  England  again.  One  of  those  young 
men  that  I  saw  at  Mr.  Eamsden's  has  been  very  sick  for  some  days. 
I  saw  him  this  morning.  He  was  rather  better,  but  he  still  looks 
very  pale.  He  intended  to  send  for  his  wife  and  friends,  but  he  now 
begins  to  think  he  shall  not  do  so.  He  is  afraid  his  wife  would  hardly 
be  able  to  get  through  the  voyage  alive.  He  would  hardly  have  come 
himself,  he  thinks,  if  he  had  known  how  much  he  would  have  had  to 
suffer  from  sea-sickness.  He  thinks  the  suiferint;  attendant  on  a 
voyage  has  not  been  properly  described  by  persons  who  have  written 
on  emigration,  or  by  those  who  have  sent  letters  from  America. 
Poor  fellow!  It  is  likely  the  sufferings  have  been  truly  enough 
described,  but  he  does  not  exactly  understand  the  difference  between 
fading  a  description  of  sea-sickness,  and  bearing  the  sickness  itself. 
He  might  have  read  the  truest  description  of  sea-sckness  a  hundred 
tirnes  over,  and  have  had  no  just  conception  of  it  after  all.*- 

Friday,  July  6.  We  have  still  no  favourable  breeze,  alas  !  The 
passengers,  many  of  them,  are  very  impatient.  Some  wish  they  were 
back  at.  Liverpool  again.  '  Very  few  would  come  to  America",'  said 
one  of  the  passengers  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago,  '  if  they  knew  the 
worst  of  the  voyage.'  Poor  creatures.  They  forget  all  trials  past. 
Their  sickness  and  despondency  disable  their  judgments.  They  can 
think  of  nothing  but  their  present  sufferings. 

Many  of  them  have  great  difficulty  with  respect  to  cooking.  The 
fire  places  are  not  good  ones  ;  the  chimney  smokes,  and  there  are  too 
many  persons  for  two  fires.  It  would  be  well  if  persons  could 
arrange  to  do  without  much  cooking  during  their  voyage.  If  I  were 
going  to  cross  the  ocean  as  a  steerage  or  second  cabin  passenger,  I 
would  contrive  to  have  very  little  cooking  beyond  making  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  boiling  or  roasting  a  few  potatoes.  I  would  do  without 
animal  food  altogether.  Those  who  cannot  do  without  it,  might  pre- 
pare a  jar  or  two  of  pickled  herrings  or  pickled  salmon  ;  or  they 
might  cook  and  then  pickle  a  little  mutton,  pork,  or  lamb,  I  should 
think.  But  I  eat  neither  flesh  nor  fish  at  all,  and  I  am  all  the  better 
for  it,  I  believe.  I  get  oatmeal  porridge  or  Indian  meal  porridge  to 
my  breakfast ;  potatoes,  soup,  and  sometimes  a  bit  of  pudding  to  my 
dinner,  and  bread  or  biscuit,  with  a  little  of  my  gooseberry  jam  to  my 
supper.  Last  night  I  ate  four  pickled  shrimps, — large  American 
shrimps, — and  they  made  me  unwell  for  several  hours. 

This  is  not  a  good  season  for  emigrating.  It  is  too  late  for  old  po- 
tatoes, and  too  early  for  new  ones  :  and  there  is  nothing  that  most 
can  relish  so  well  at  sea  as  a  boiled  or  roasted  potatoe.  I  get  potatoes 
myself ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  good.  They  are  too  old.  If  I 
were  coming  again,  and  had  to  keep  myself,  I  would  come  either  early 
in  spring,  or  late  in  autumn :    I  would  bring  potatoes  and  oatmeal, 

t  This  same  person  is  all  right  now.  He  even  thinks  his  wife  might  be 
mkr  for  a  voyage.    August  13th. 


tfie  best  I  could  get,  to  serve  me  for  eight  weeks.  I  would 
add  a  little  rice,  a  few  preserves,  a  supply  of  treacle  cake  or  parkin, 
a  little  sugar  and  sago,  and  a  few  nice  pickles,  and  these  should 
be  the  chief  of  my  provisions  as  to  food.  And  I  would  buy  all  at 
home,  where  I  had  time  sufficient  to  look  about  me,  and  get  every  thing 
really  good.  I  would  buy  no  provisions  in  Liverpool,  if  I  could  help 
it.  Several  of  the  passengers  on  board  this  ship  got  sadly  taken  in 
at  Li\erpool  with  respect  to  their  provisions.  The  rice  and  the  oat- 
meal they  got  there  are  hardly  fit  to  be  eaten.  People  should  get 
their  pickles,  their  vinegar,  and  every  thing,  in  fact,  at  home,  if  they 
conveniently  can,  unless  they  can  be  assured  of  a  supply  of  good  arti- 
cles at  Liverpool  from  persons  whom  they  know. 

We  were  very  near  having  a  terrible  mishap  yesterday  morning. 
About  half-past  six  o'clock,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  rise,  there  was 
a  cry  of  FIRE.  The  man  appointed  to  kindle  the  cooking  fires  for 
the  passengers,  had  placed  some  pieces  of  wood  behind  the  grate  and 
at  each  end  of  it,  to  dry,  that  he  might  have  it  ready  to  kindle  the  fires 
with  in  the  morning.  The  grate  had  set  some  of  those  pieces  of  wood 
on  fire,  and  they  had  fallen  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  during 
the  night,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  fire  however  was  soon  put  out. 
But  many  were  dreadfully  alarmed !  and  are  still  alarmed.  We  are 
appointing  watchmen  to  day,  to  walk  the  decks  and  steerage  through 
the  night  in  turns.  Some  of  the  passengers  will  smoke  between  decks. 
One  man  was  caught  smoking  in  bed  a  day  or  two  ago.  A  woman 
who  was  caught  smoking,  put  her  lighted  pipe  into  her  pocket.  It  is 
a  wonder  fires  do  not  take  place  on  board  ships  oftener  than  they  do. 
Smoking  is  a  villanous  habit.  A  smoker  will  risk  almost  anything 
rather  than  miss  his  wretched  gratification.  It  was  so  with  myself 
when  I  was  a  smoker. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  ship  bespoke  us  ;  the  Zenobia,  from  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick.  She  had  been  out  five  weeks.  Twenty- 
two  days  she  had  been  lying  to,  unable  to  move,  on  account  of  a 
violent  north  east  wind,  that  had  been  blowing  a  gale  during  a  great 
part  of  that  time.  The  captain  came  up  to  us  to  get  to  know  the 
longitude.  He  promised  to  report  us  when  he  reached  Liverpool.  I 
hope  he  did  so.  You  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  us  being  above  water, 
though  so  little  on  our  way.  We  have  seldom  been  long  without  a 
ship  in  sight.  On  Tuesday  we  saw  seven.  We  have  one  in  sight 
now.  AVe  like  this.  AVe  feel  as  though  we  were  a  little  more  safe 
when  we  have  company  near.  You  should  have  seen  with  what  glee 
all  the  passengers  crowded  on  deck  when  the  Zenobia  approached  us. 
The  sight  of  a  few  fresh  faces,  and  the  sound  of  a  fresh  human  voice, 
were  quite  a  feast  to  us  all. 

We  have  still  an  adverse  wind,  and  the  vessel  is  constantly  rolling. 
You  would  get  rocking  enough  if  you  were  here.  We  rock  and  roll 
and  twist  and  swing,  like  birds  on  the  outermost  branches  of  a  tree  on 
a  stormy  day.  Still  /  am  almost  entirely  free  from  sickness.  I  am 
not  so  hearty  as  I  should  be  on  land,  but  I  can  write  and  read,  and 
whistle  and  sing,  and  talk  and  walk,  and  even  eat  and  drink  a  little. 
I  am  wonderful,  considering.  But  that  piece  of  root  rhubarb  which 
I  brought  with  me,  has  been  of  great  use  to  me. 

We  have  still  no  hot  weather,  though  360  miles  south  of  Liverpool. 
There  is  no  hot  weather  in  the  wide  ocean,  the  captain  says.  At 
least,  no  such  weather  as  there  is  in  the  same  latitude  on  land.  You 
have  heard  how  I  account  for  the  temperateness  of  the  climate  in 
islands  compared  with  continents.  It  is  exactly  as  I  say.  The  sea 
is  never  so  hot  in  summer,  and  never  so  cold  in  winter,  as  the  land. 
It  is  always  temperate,  and  always  tempers  the  heat  and  the  cold  of 
the  rest  of  the  globe,  tempering  most,  of  course,  the  islands,  which  it 
entirely  surrounds. 

We  have  now  come  about  800  miles.  We  have  been  on  the  sea 
twelve  days.  AVe  have  therefore  made  only  60  miles  a  day.  This  is 
Slow  travelling.  AVho  would  not  be  thankful  for  steam  ?  The  steam 
ship  that  passed  us  while  we  lay  in  the  Mersey,  is  probably  at  Boston 
before  this,  and  we  are  only  about  a  quarter  of  our  way.  And  we 
may  be  three  months  before  we  land,  for  anything  we  know.     But  it 
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is  also  true,  that  if  the  winds  would  favour  us,  we  might  reach  New 
York  in  twelve  days.     Farewell. 

We  have  had  damp,  fogg)',  drizzling  weather  for  some  time  ;  mak- 
ing all  things  feel  damp,  and  all  things  look  gloomy.  I  have  been 
unable  to  keep  my  hands  dry.  They  have  felt  as  if  they  were  sodden. 
The  sun  has  broke  out  at  length,  and  is  shining  beautifully.  I  must 
go  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  delightful  change.     Farewell. 

The  captain  is  a  careful  man,  and  does  his  best  to  keep  things  right. 
He  is  sadly  off  that  we  cannot  get  faster  on  our  way.  He  is  very  kind 
to  me.  We  had  a  long  conversation  together  on  Wednesday  evening. 
It  was  about  religion.  He  renewed  the  conversation  again  last  night. 
I  may  give  you  the  substance  by  and  by,  if  all  be  well. 

Saturday,  July  7.  Alas,  the  sunshine  which  I  yesterday  afternoon 
went  on  deck  to  welcome,  was  the  harbinger  of  cold  and  storms,  in- 
stead of  warmth  and  gentle  breezes.  The  wind  was  already  blowing 
hard  when  I  got  on  deck,  and  the  ship  was  heaving  and  pitching  a 
good  deal.  But  you  should  have  seen  it  two  hours  later.  It  was  terrible. 
The  wind  quite  howled  as  it  blew  through  the  rigging.  The  waves  were 
tremendous.  I  was  able  to  understand  at  last  what  I  had  heard  so  often 
about  waves  rolling  mountains  high.  One  while  we  seemed  in  a  large 
hollow  or  vast  basin,  the  water  rising  around  us  on  every  side  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  In  a  moment  we  were  on  the  top  of  the 
uplifted  waters,  and  plunging  head  foremost  into  another  deep  valley 
beyond.  While  passing  over  the  top  of  one  huge  wave,  you  would 
espy  another  still  greater,  rearing  itself  at  a  distance,  and  looking  liter- 
ally like  a  jagged  and  rocky  hill.  The  whole  ocean,  as  far  as  you 
could  see,  was  one  vast  collection  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  it  seemed 
a  mysteiy  how  the  ship  could  live  amidst  the  commotion.  Many 
were  alarmed.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  myself.  I  wished  I  were 
nicely  at  home  again.  I  had  many  an  anxious  thought  about  you  and 
the  children.  To  make  the  matter  more  serious,  the  glass  was  rapidly 
going  down,  foretelling  still  rougher  scenes  to  come.  And  the  night 
was  coming  on.  Occasionally  the  waves  would  break  as  they  ap- 
proached us,  take  the  struggling  vessel  unawares,  and  give  it  a  blow 
that  made  it  shake  and  jerk  through  all  its  timbers.  To  your  feelings 
it  was  as  if  tiie  ship  had  taken  a  fit,  or  lost  its  breath  for  a  while. 
But,  alas,  short  time  had  the  labouring  ship  to  recover  herself,  before 
she  had  to  breast  the  billows  again.  And  gallantly  and  cleverly  she 
did  breast  them.  Up,  up  she  toils  over  the  hills  again,  and  reaches 
steadily  the  topmast  curl  of  the  upheaving  and  fierce  rushing  waters. 
Down,  down  she  plunges,  recklessly  head  foremost,  as  if  she  would 
rush  into  the  hidden  depths,  and  go  to  the  very  centre.  But  see  how 
beautifully  she  rights  herself,  and  lifting  up  her  head  again,  prepares  to 
climb  another  hill  of  waters.  And  thus  she  moves  along.  The  scene 
was  beautifully  exciting.  One  moment  you  hold  yourself  by  the  ropes 
to  prevent  yourself  rolling  headlong  forward;  the  next  you  have  to 
hold  to  preserve  yourself  from  falling  backward.  Like  a  kicking  and 
plunging  horse,  one  while  the  ship  would  lift  its  head  so  high,  that 
you  were  afraid  lest  it  should  fall  over  backward,  then  suddenly  plunge 
down  such  fearful  steeps,  that  you  trembled  lest  she  should  tumble 
topsy-turvy.  At  times  a  huge  wave  would  come  full  on  one  side  of 
her,  and  roll  her  almost  over.  Away  would  go  your  seats,  if  you  were 
sitting  on  seats,  and  away  vou  would  go  yourselves  too  along  with  them. 
Up  jumps  the  very  grindstone  itself  from  its  place,  and  the  frame  of 
the  grindstone  jumps  after  it,  as  if  both  were  in  haste  to  get 
into  the  deep.  It  is  time  to  go  down  into  the  cabin  now.  The 
scene  becomes  too  serious  ;  and  your  position  on  deck  too  dangerous. 
You  sprawl  into  the  cabin,  sick  and  serious  enough.  You  have  some- 
thing to  do  to  get  down.  A  sudden  and  violent  jerk  informs  you  that 
another  wave  has  broken,  and  smitten  the  ship.  The  vessel  writhes 
and  rolls.  Up  jump  the  chairs,  the  boxes,  and  the  barrels  ;  and  every 
thing  else  that  is  not  securely  fastened,  and  rolls  pell-mell,  helter- 
skelter,  into  one  cruel  jumble  against  the  doors  of  your  room.  And 
wo  to  the  pots  and  glasses  I  The  crash  and  jingle  tell  you  plainly 
enough  that  they  have  come  into  unlooked  for  collision,  and  are  work- 
ing each  other's  destruction.     Doors  clash  ;  boxes  tumble  ;  tubs  roll ; 


and  all  things  creaking,  crashing,  bouncing,  splashing,  make  you  feel 
as  if  ruin,  with  all  its  horrors,  had  laid  hold  of  you  and  every  thing 
around.  Outside  and  inside  all  is  commotion,  confusion,  and  there 
seem  but  a  few  uncertain  moments  between  you  and  a  terrible  engulph- 
ment  in  the  dark  and  fathomless  abyss.  And,  oh  !  how  terrible  the 
idea  of  death  on  the  vast  and  lonely  sea, — far  away  from  your  friends, 
m  the  darkness  and  horror  of  night,  amid  the  fierce  and  deafening 
hubbub  of  a  tempest,  with  not  a  soul  to  receive  your  benediction,  and 
denied  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  word  or  a  look  with  your 
anxious  wife  and  children.  No  shape  of  death  seems  so  awful  as  this. 
I  do  hope,  that  when  I  do  die,  I  may  die  on  land,  at  home,  in  the 
midst  of  my  friends  and  kindred. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  dark,  I  went  to  bed.  I  secured  myself  in 
my  berth  as  well  as  I  could,  to  prevent  myself  from  rolling  out  ;  and 
after  a  length  of  time,  though  the  storrn  continued  unabated,  I  fell 
asleep.  But  my  sleep  was  very  unsound.  I  thought  I  had  left  the 
ship,  and  got  back  to  Wortley,  intending  to  return  in  the  morning. 
The  captain  and  some  others  were  along  with  me.  I  was  so  glad  to 
be  at  home  a  few  moments.  The  captain  proposed  we  should  stay 
till  Monday.  I  was  delighted  at  this  ;  but,  alas  !  an  extra  roll  or 
plunge,  or  some  stiff  jerk,  of  the  smitten  vessel,  broke  my  slumbers, 
and  I,  poor  creature,  found  myself  still  amid  the  darkness  and  the 
tempest  far  away  in  the  midst  of  sea.  I  was  feverish  and  sickly 
through  the  whole  of  the  night.  Still,  I  slept  a  little  occasionally. 
I  rose  about  seven.     I  have  been  sickly  and  feverish  all  day. 

This  forenoon  the  wind  abated,  but  the  swell  in  the  ocean  remains. 
The  worst  thing  connected  with  these  strong  winds  is,  that  they  are 
all  against  us.  They  get  us  scarcely  any  on  our  way.  With  all  this 
blowing,  we  have  only  got  nineteen  miles  nearer  New  York  in  four 
and  twenty  hours. 

The  captain  is  very  attentive  to  the  ship.  He  stood  on  deck  all 
the  time  I  was  up,  looking  at  every  sail,  and  directing  his  anxious 
eyes  round  the  sky  to  every  point  of  the  horizon.  He  was  on  deck 
through  the  principal  part  of  the  night.  If  any  thing  betal  the  ship 
or  the  passengers,  it  will  be  no  fault  of  his.  He  never  can  keep 
below,  if  there  is  any  thing  serious  to  do  above.  And  he  is  always 
perfectly  sober,  and  always  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  charge^  And 
his  crew  are  as  sober  as  himself,  and,  in  general,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
as  attentive  to  their  duty.  I  never  saw  a  crew  so  steady,  so  thought- 
ful, so  well-behaved.  This  is  no  light  matter.  It  helped  my  hopes 
during  the  stormy  weather  no  little. 

And  the  ship  too  is  a  good  one.  She  is  slow,  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  well  she  mounts  the  waves,  and  keeps  herself  from  being 
splashed  and  dashed  by  them.  We  have  not  had  a  wave  roll  over 
the  ship  to  this  hour.  We  have  had  jiartial,  trifling  splashes  ; 
but  no  overwhelming, — no  regular  washing  of  the  deck. 

Sunday,  July  8.  The  wind  turned  round  in  our  favour  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  it  keeps  in  our  favour  so  far :  but  somehow,  whenever 
the  wind  gets  into  the  right  quarter,  it  gets  idle,  and  almost  refuses 
to  blow.  We  went  about  six  miles  an  hour  for  awhile,  but  now  we 
are  going  only  three.  It  is  a  beautiful  day :  and  the  gentle  breeze 
helps  to  steady  the  ship,  and  prevent  it  from  being  tumbled  up  and 
down  and  rolled  about  by  the  swell. 

Monday,  July  9.  I  had  a  very  bad  head-ache  yesterday  ;  the 
result,  I  suppose,  of  the  loss  of  sleep  and  the  painful  excitement  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  I  however,  got  asleep  after  breakfast,  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  was  nearly  well.  I  lectured  on  the  quarter  deck  at 
half-past  three.  I  took  Rom.  xii.  1,  for  my  text.  3Iy  audience  in- 
creases every  Sunday.  The  sailors  came  to  hear  me  yesterday.  I 
went  to  visit  them  one  evening  last  week,  and  sang  them,  at  their 
request,  '  The  Good  Time  Co.mini:.' 

I  am  getting  almost  above  sea-sickness  now.  I  never  was  thoroughly 
sick,  though  often  very  sickly,  during  the  hard  blowing  of  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Two  young  men,  who  bought  their  provisions  in  Liverpool,  have 
had  to  throw  overboard  fifteen  pounds  of  beef  and  a  quantity  of  ham. 
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Others  complain  that  they  cannot  eat  tlie  oatmeal  which  they  pur- 
chased in  Liverpool.  Emigrants  cannot  be  too  jjarticular  about  their 
provisions.  They  should  get  them  at  home,  unless  they  have  some 
one  in  Liverpool  in  whose  judgment  and  honesty  they  can  securely 
trust.  Even  in  that  case  they  will  not  do  amiss  to  get  them  at  home. 
Let  them  secure  a  good  supply  of  treacle  cake,  oatmeal,  flour, 
potatoes,  twice-baked  bread,  &c.  And  let  them  take  care  to  have  all 
things  sound  and  good. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  woman  in  the  steerage  was  confined.  The 
birth  was  premature,  and  the  little  one  died. 

An  old  man  from  Birmingham,  nearly  seventy,  with  no  great 
strength  of  constitution,  has  been  very  ill  ;  but  the  doctor  says  he  is 
recovering  nicely.  The  poor  old  man  is  all  alone.  He  has  no  relation 
or  friend  along  with  him.  Nor  has  he  any  relation  in  America.  He 
has  left  his  wife,  and  never  expects  to  see  her  again.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  live  and  get  safely  to  New  York  :  yet  what  he  is  to 
do  when  he  gets  there,  I  cannot  tell.  He  is  a  tailor  to  business  ;  but 
a  tailor  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  with  neither  friends,  relations, 
nor  good  looks  to  recommend  or  help  him,  seems  a  somewhat  hope- 
less kind  of  adventurer.  But  men  should  know  their  own  affairs  and 
prospects  best.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  certain  passengers  on 
board  this  ship  can  get  a  living  in  America,  I  do  not  know  who  can- 
not get  a  living  there.     If  they  can  get  on,  there  is  hope  for  all. 

We  have  had  several  little  robberies  on  board,  and  some  of  the 
steerage  passengers  are  bringing  their  money  to  the  captain,  that  he 
may  take  care  of  it  for  them.  We  have  lately  appointed  watchmen, 
who  walk  the  steerage  through  the  night  with  a  lantern. 

We  are  quite  becalmed  this  morning  ;  but  the  \Yeather  is  beautiful. 
We  have  not  had  so  fine  a  day  since  we  left  Liverpool.  We  are  ex- 
pecting a  steamer  to  pass  us  to  day  on  its  way  to  New  York.  If  it 
so  turn  out,  the  captain  intends  to  forward  letters  by  it.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, my  letter  will  get  to  Wortley  before  we  can  reach  New  York. 
I  wish  he  may  succeed. 

I  do  not,  in  my  judgment,  believe  there  is  any  considerable  danger 
in  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  good  ship,  a  good  captain,  and  a  sober  crew. 
All  that  I  think,  and  all  that  I  hear  or  read  on  the  subject,  tends  to 
show,  that  there  is  very  little  cause  for  fear.  Still,  fear,  though  left 
without  either  reason  or  excuse,  will  force  itself  upon  one  at  times. 
Man  is  a  strange,  a  mysterious  creature.  There  is  more  in  human 
nature  than  philosophers  have  yet  discovered  or  described.  Fear  has 
especially  its  mysteries,  which  neither  the  philosopher  nor  the  theo- 
logian has  revealed.  I  fancy  I  see  a  many  strange  truths  dimly 
flitting  in  the  twilight  and  the  distance  before  me,  but  whether  I 
shall  ever  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  them  and  bring  them  out  fairly  to 
light,  or  whether  I  shall  ever  have  leisure  to  present  them  to  others, 
I  cannot  tell.  There  is  plenty  to  live  for  yet.  But  I  am  weary  again, 
and  must  go  upon  deck  to  rest  me.  We  are  still  becalmed.  We  are 
now  about  a  thousand  miles  from  Liverpool,  or  one  third  of  our  way 
to  New  York.     Farewell. 

It  is  half-past  two.  We  have  a  very  waim  day ;  a  bright,  hot 
sun,  and  a  perfect  calm.  I  never  shall  cross  the  Atlantic  again,  I 
fancy,  in  a  sailing  vessel.  I  have  got  my  lesson,  I  think.  But  I 
cannot  tell.  There  may  come  a  season  when  sea  sickness  and  rest 
may  be  needful  to  my  health  : — when  four  or  five  weeks'  sojourn  on 
the  waters  may  be  desirable.  I  am  not  certain  that  my  present  voy- 
age will  not  be  a  gain  to  me  in  the  end.  I  fully  expect  it  will  im- 
prove my  health,  and  invigorate  my  mind.  And  I  could  never  have 
properly  understood  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  poor  emigrants  with- 
out such  a  voyage.  It  is  all  for  the  best,  I  hope.  I  shall  be  able  both 
to  counsel  emigrants  and  to  sympathize  with  them  as  I  never  could 
have  done  if  I  had  not  come  along  with  a  party.  But,  oh  what  a 
difference  between  life  like  this,  and  life  at  home  !  What  an  infinite 
lot  of  blessings,  what  an  endless  variety  of  pleasures,  I  had  on  land, 
which  I  have  not  here.  Let  those  have  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave 
that  like  ;  but  let  me  have  a  life  on  land,  at  home.  Here  1  am ;  no 
wife,  no  children,  and  none  of  my  usual  friends.     No  letters,  no  news, 


no  business,  and  hardly  any  supply  of  books.  What  are  the  brave 
Hungarians  doing  1  What  are  they  doing  at  Rome  2  What  are  they 
doing  in  France  %  The  Hungarians  are  meeting  with  reverses,  I  fear. 
Rome  is  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  again,  I  suppose,  France,  I 
guess,  is  still  reactionary.  Austria  is  renewing  its  strength,  is  it  not  ? 
The  Irish  are  no  doubt  dying  of  famine,  as  heretofore,  by  thousands. 
The  Times,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  all  the  respectable  and  influ- 
ential papers,  are  lying,  no  doubt,  as  usual,  with  all  their  might. 
The  friends  of  right  are  afflicted  and  indignant,  but  not  quite  hope- 
less. Dethroned  and  banished  despots  are  busy  plotting,  and  our 
accursed  Aristocrats  are  aiding  them,  both  with  their  counsels  and 
the  starving  people's  money, — and  the  tyrants,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, are  getting  strong  again.  Meanwhile  the  truth,  no  doubt,  is 
making  its  way  among  the  people,  and  gradually,  though  secretly, 
making  all  things  new.  The  rallying  of  old  tyranny  is  its  temporary 
rallying  before  death.  The  dragon  rages,  because  his  time  is  short. 
The  right  will  triumph,  and  the  wrong  will  fall  in  the  end.  The  days 
of  tyranny  are  numbered,  and  its  end  is  drawing  near.  The  Great 
Republic,  the  nurse  of  liberty  beyond  the  vast  Atlantic,  is  rearing  her 
children  by  millions,  and  preparing  them  for  revolutionizing  the  globe. 
Democracy  is  daily  gathering  strength  ;  and  it  cannot  gather  strength 
but  at  the  expense  of  Royalty  and  Aristocracy.  The  life  and  growth 
of  Democracy,  must  be  the  death  and  ruin  of  Royalty  and  Aristo- 
cracy. The  doom  of  tyranny  is  sealed.  The  nations  will  be  free.  It 
is  as  sure  as  fate.  The  laws  of  the  universe,  the  will  of  God,  make 
it  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  powers  that  at  pre- 
sent rule  in  England,  will  inevitably  perish.  The  proud  and  haughty 
Aristocrats,  and  their  selfish  and  ignorant  middle  class  supporters, 
will  be  politically  annihilated.  It  is  as  sure,  I  say,  as  fate  :  as  cer- 
tain as  that  there  is  law  in  the  universe,  or  righteousness  in  God. 
All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  people,  and  fit 
them  for  ruling  themselves  well.  The  work  of  ruling  is  sure  to  fall 
to  them,  and  we  must  teach  them  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
be  best  for  the  world  at  large.     Amen. 

Tuesday,  two  o'clock,  July  10.  It  is  still  perfectly  calm.  We  have 
hardly  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  weather  is  very  hot.  I  may  perhaps 
send  this  by  a  ship  that  is  now  in  sight,  on  its  way  to  Liverpool.  The 
steamer  never  came  in  sight. 

Thursday,  July  12.  Disappointed  again.  A  gentle  breeze  sprang 
up  in  favour  of  the  ship  we  saw,  and  off  she  sailed.  We  had 
nothing  but  calm,  an  almost  dead  calm,  till  last  night.  At  eight 
o'clock  a  gentle  breeze  reached  us,  but  not  from  a  favourable  quarter. 
It  put  us  in  motion,  but  after  sailing  all  night,  we  found  ourselves 
this  morning  only  three  miles  farther  west.  The  breeze  has  been 
blowing  freely  through  the  day,  but  has  still  been  nearly  a-head.  We 
have  made  about  six  or  eight  miles  since  eight  this  morning,  and  it  is 
now  nearly  eight  in  the  evening. 

I  am  not  very  well  tonight.  I  lectured  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
Government,  and  I  have  been  writing  a  good  deal  since.  I  have 
thus  exceeded  my  strength.     I  am  not  fit  for  much  work  at  sea. 

I  have  seen  some  beautiful  phosphoric  appearances  in  the  sea. 
Last  night  the  ocean  seemed  phosphorised  throughout.  Wherever  it 
was  disturbed,  it  shone  and  sparkled  like  the  glow-worm.  The  track 
of  the  ship  was  like  the  milky-way,  one  broad  highway  of  light.  It 
was  beautiful.  It  was  equally  beautiful  in  front.  The  ship,  as  she 
breasted  the  waters,  almost  tm-ned  them  into  flame,  and  lighted  for 
herself  a  pathway  of  glory  through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  At 
the  same  time  numbers  of  phosphoric  fishes,  or  water  animals  of 
some  description,  played  about  and  sparkled  along  the  sides  of  the 
ship.  They  seemed  like  the  reflexions  of  the  stars,  except  that  they 
were  more  brilliant,  and  vrere  constantly  appearing  and  disappearing. 

J— saw  a  peculiar  meteor,  which  he  may  himself  describe.     I 

was  asleep  when  it  appeared.  We  see  many  strange  animals  in  the 
sea,  some  very  beautiful,  and  some  very  ugly.  What  a  world  the 
ocean  is  !  People  talk  about  the  sea  serpent  ;^why,  we  have  seen 
scores  of  sea  serpents  vnthin  the  last  six  days. 
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To-day  two  stormy  petrels  followed  the  vessel  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  They  are  beautiful  little  birds.  Their  plumage,  when  the  sun 
falls  full  upon  it,  is  a  deep,  but  bright  and  glistening  mahogany 
colour,  with  white  above  the  tail  like  the  swallow  or  the  stone-chat. 
The  bird  looks  larger,  bulkier,  than  the  swallow,  but  the  captain  says 
they  are  not  so  large  as  the  swallow  when  stripped.  They  live  out 
here  day  and  night,  six  hundred  miles  from  land.  They  sleep  on  the 
stormy  wave.  Their  home,  their  resting  place,  is  the  boiling  deep. 
There  are  birds  of  another  description,  lighter  coloured,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  pewit,  which  do  the  same.  We  frequently  pass  them  in 
small  flocks,  in  the  morning,  sitting  on  the  water  asleep.  If  we  go 
very  near  them,  we  wake  them :  if  we  keep  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  from  them,  they  sleep  on.  These  latter  birds  often  follow  in  the 
tracks  of  the  porpoises.  We  have  seen  some  very  large  shoals  of 
porpoises.  We  seldom  pass  a  day  without  seeing  one  or  two  lots, 
racing,  apparently,  like  dogs  in  a  hunt.  They  come  so  near  the  ship, 
that  we  can  see  them  as  they  glide  along  under  the  surface.  They 
sometimes  leap  out  of  the  water  by  a  dozen  at  a  time.  Yesterday 
we  saw  hundreds.  Some  of  them  leaped  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  out 
of  the  water.  These  are  all  pleasant  things  in  their  way  ;  but  they 
are  not,  alas  !  quick  sailing.  I  would  gladly  exchange  them  all,  and 
give  ten  pounds  to  boot,  for  a  sight  of  New  York. 

I  begin  to  be  rather  low-spirited.  The  captain  is  calculating  now 
on  an  eight-weeks  voyage.  This  is  exceedingly  discouraging.  Still, 
all  may  be  for  the  best.  I  will  try  to  be  patient.  I  will  try  to  be 
hopeful.     But  I  wish  T  could  get  you  a  letter. 

Friday,  July  20.  It  is  now  eight  days  since  I  wrote  the  above. 
Most  of  this  time  I  have  been  rather  unwell.  I  have  had  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  a  sort  of  anxious  pain, 
which  has  indisposed  and  unfitted  me  for  labour.  On  the  13th,  14th, 
15th  and  16th,  we  had,  with  very  little  exception,  a  dead  calm.  For 
the  three  days  following  we  had  a  fair  and  pleasant  breeze.  It  died 
away  last  night,  and  now  we  are  becalmed  again.  When  we  shall 
reach  New  York,  we  hardly  dare  guess.  We  have  now  been  full 
four  weeks  on  board,  and  we  are  only  about  half  way.  I  would  give 
ten  pounds  to  be  able  to  get  you  a  letter,  to  let  you  know  where  we 
are,  and  save  you  the  anxiety  and  fears  which  I  know  this  unlocked 
for  length  of  our  voyage  will  cause  you. 

I  am  tolerably  well  at  present.  The  unpleasant  sensation  at  the 
pit  of  my  stomach  is  gone.  I  have  had  no  head  ache  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  I  am  tried  by  our  want  of  progress  ;  but  comfort  myself 
with  the  thought  that  all  may  be  for  the  best.  Perhaps  I  shall  suffer 
all  the  less  from  the  heat  after  landing.  Perhaps  we  are  here  held 
back  from  the  Cholera.  We  never  can  tell,  for  certain,  what  is  best 
for  us.  The  thing  we  covet,  might  be  our  death.  The  thing  we  fear, 
may  be  our  life  and  salvation.  It  is  best,  while  we  toil  after  what  we 
think  desirable,  to  bear  disappointments  with  calmness.  It  is  best, 
when  suffering  from  disappointments,  to  cherish  the  belief,  or  encourage 
the  hope,  that  a  blessing  is  in  them.  The  way  to  secure  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  life  is  to  accustom  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be 
content  with  doing  our  duty  : — to  cherish  the  belief,  that  if  we  do 
our  duty  faithfully,  the  results  will  assuredly  be  right. 

It  is  very  hot  to-day.  The  sun  is  almost  direct  over  our  heads. 
The  painted  portions  of  the  ship  are  so  hot,  that  you  cannot  bear 
your  hand  on  them.     It  is  somewhat  cooler  in  the  cabin. 

A  poor  old  Irishman  came  running  to  the  captain  this  morning  to 
tell  him  he  had  lost  his  hat  over  board.  '  I  will  give  you  another,' 
said  the  captain.  '  It  is  not  for  the  hat  I  am  concerned,  please  your 
honour,  but  for  my  children's  letters  that  are  in  ir,  containing  the 
directions  where  I  shall  find  them  in  America.'  The  poor  old  creature 
seemed  so  distressed,  that  the  captain  ordered  out  the  boat  ;  but  the 
hat  had  disappeared,  and  the  sailors  could  not  find  it.  People  that 
have  important  instructions  in  letters,   should   take   copies   of  them. 

We  have  very  little  sickness  on  board.  What  we  have  appears  to 
originate  in  people  neglecting  their  bowels.  I  inquired  of  lliree  parties 
who  were  ill,  and  one  had  never  been  relieved  for  a  fortnight,  another 


had  been  eight  days  without  relief,  and  the  third  had  been  nearly  a 
week.  They  were  all  females,  who  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
thus  to  neglect  themselves.  I  went  direct  to  the  captain  in  each  case, 
and  told  him  how  things  stood,  and  urged  the  requisite  remedies. 
My  counsel  was  followed,  and  the  parties  were  quickly  well.  I  am 
astonished  that  people  should  not  know  better  than  to  neglect  them- 
selves so  horribly. 

July  22,  Saturday.  We  have  had  a  brisk  breeze  now  for  about 
24  hours,  but  alas  !  it  has  been  quite  against  us.  We  have  made 
about  twenty  miles,  I  suppose,  in  48  hours.  The  captain  says  we  are 
not  yet  half  way  over.  VVhen  shall  we  reach  New  York  ?  When 
shall  I  get  you  a  letter  ?  This  is  very  trying.  But  I  will  still  hope. 
It  may  still  be  all  for  the  best. 

I  have  been  fearing  you  may  hear  distressing  tales  respecting  me. 
There  is  hardly  a  ship  leaves  Liverpool,  respecting  which  false  tales 
of  wreck,  disease,  or  some  disaster,  are  not  circulated.  Who  can  tell 
what  tales  you  may  have  heard  respecting  us  ?  And  here  I  am,  locked 
fast  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  unable  to  send  you  a  line  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  still  alive.  Well  ;  this  is  one  of  the  trials  of  the  traveller. 
Men  have  need  of  patience  and  hopefulness  who  are  obliged  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  a  sailing  vessel.  I  pity  poor  emigrants.  With  people 
that  can  cross  the  water  by  steam,  the  case  is  different  ;  but  the 
poor  have  much  to  endure. 

I  have  finished  my  currant  cake  and  my  treacle  parkin.  They  were 
good  to  the  last.  I  wish  I  had  allowed  you  to  put  up  the  remainder, 
for  me,  as  you  proposed.  But  I  had  no  idea  we  should  be  so  long 
on  our  voyage. 

(To  he  Continued.) 

TOBACCO. 
It  would  appear  that  there  are  two  principles  of  activity  in  tobacco 
an  essential  oil,  and  a  peculiar  proximate  principle  called  nicotin,  both 
of  which  are  capable  of  producing  death,  but  by  very  different 
physiological  actions  ;  the  former  by  its  effects  on  the  brain,  the 
latter  by  its  influence  on  the  heart.  The  essential  oil  is  so  virulent 
a  poison,  that  small  animals  are  almost  instantly  killed,  when  wounded 
by  a  needle  dipped  in  it,  or  when  a  few  drops  of  it  are  let  fall  upon 
their  tongue.  That  the  regular  application  in  this  way,  of  a  poison 
of  such  power,  perhaps  for  five  or  six  times  daily  for  months  or  years 
together,  should  at  length  be  productive  of  serious  effects  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  on  the  brain,  cannot  surely  be  matter 
of  wonder.     Indeed  it  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  otherwise. 

W.  Mackenzie.  M.  D. 

Rarity  of  Original  Thinkei!s.— The  stock- teriters  (for  the  honesty 
of  the  literary  class  has  given  this  population  a  name)  vastly  out-number 
the  thinking  men.  One  man,  two  men— possibly  three  or  four— have 
cast  behind  them  the  long-descended  costume  of  the  academy,  and  the 
expectations  of  fasliion,  and  have  said,  this  world  is  too  fair,  this_  world 
comes  home  too  near  to  me  than  that  I  should  walk  a  stranger  m  it,  and 
live  at  second  hand,  feel  bv  other  men's  doctrines,  or  treadmp:  only  in 
their  steps  ;  I  feel  a  higher  right  herein,  and  will  hearken  to  the  oracle 
myself.  Such  have  perceived  the  extreme  poverty  of  literature,  have 
seen  that  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  help  for  the  fervent  soul, 
except  throu<?h  its  own  energy.  But  the  great  number  of  tliose  who 
have  voluminously  ministered  to  the  popular  tastes  were  men  of  talent, 
who  had  some  feat  which  each  could  do  with  words,  but  who  have  not 
added  to  wisdom  or  to  virtue.  Talent  amuses;  wisdom  instructs. 
Talent  shows  me  what  another  can  do  ;  genius  acquaints  me  J^'""  ["^ 
spacious  circuits  of  the  common  nature.  One  is  carpentry  ;  the  other 
is  growth.  To  make  a  step  into  the  world  of  thought  is  now  given  to 
but  few  men,  to  make  a  second  step  beyond  the  tirst,  only  one  in  a 
century  can  do  ;  but  to  carry  the  thought  on  to  three  steps,  marks  a 
ereat  teacher.  Aladdin's  palace,  with  its  oNvn  uutimshetj  window 
whieh  all  the  gems  in  the  royal  treasury  cannot  finish  in  tlie  style  ot 
the  meanest  of  the  profusion  ofjeweMed  windows  that  were  built  by  the 
genie  in  a  night,  is  but  too  true  an  image  of  the  eftorts  of  talent  to  add 
one  verse  lu  the  copious  text  which  inspiration  writes  by  one  or  another 
Bciibe  from  aee  to  age.  «•  W.  Lmerson. 
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ON  CHOLERA  :  AND  THREE  MODES  OF  TREATING  IT. 


A  Licentiate  of  Medicine  in  Seville,  lias  published  a  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject, marked  by  great  good  sense,  and  propounding  a  new  remedy  which  had 
cured  some  hundreds  in  that  city.  The  names  and  addresses  of  130  cured 
patients  are  appended,  and  also  certificates  from  several  other  physicians  who 
had  observed  the  effects  of  the  process. 

All  the  ordinary  pkysicing  and  treatment  are  strictly  prohibited,  and,  it  is 
alleged,  that  by  this  new  method  the  disease  may  be  cured  in  a  few  hours, 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  common  cold  or  rheumatism.  At  any  rate,  th'is  treat- 
ment is  too  simple  to  do  harm. 

'  So  soon  as  any  one  finds  he  is  attacked,  let  him  drink  a  rery  small  tea-nip 
full  of  pure  olive-oil.  In  eight  minutes  after  a  second — and  in  ten  minutes  a 
third. 

'  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  third  cup,  or  sooner  if  sick,  drink  very 
freely  of  wann-ivater  (not  hot)  to  excite  vomiting,  and  provoke  this  also  by 
tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather  dipt  in  the  oil. 

'  After  this  allow  a  slight  rest,  when  more  warm  water  can  be  given.  If  the 
vomiting  fatigues  too  much  it  can  be  stopt  by  a  glass  of  co^d-water. 

'  If  the  patient  finds  it  hard  to  swallow  the  three  cups  of  oil,  in  consequence 
of  sickness,  he  can  take  a  glass  of  coW-water  between  the  doses,  for  all  the  oil 
must  be  taken,  in  order  to  effect  the  main  object — the  covering  of  the  coats  of 
the  intestines  with  that  protecting  substance,  which  neutralizes  the  action  of  the 
poison  of  Cholera. 

'  If  the  invalid,  next  day  has  a  furred-tongue,  another  small  cup  of  the  oil 
may  be  taken,  followed  by  a  taste  of  cold  water,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  enough  warm  water  to  excite  vomiting  as  before. 

'  After  the  sickness  is  quite  over,  a  cup  of  hot-hroth  must  be  taken,  made 
from  beef  and  fowl,  with  plenty  of  Spanish  peas  and  mint.  One  hour  after 
that  a  glass  of  good  Spanish  wine  [or  one  table  spoonful  of  brandy  and  water], 
with  copious  draughts  of  pure  cold-water  after  it. 

'  Pursue  this  diet  for  a  day  or  two,  till  the  tongue  become  clean  and  red, 
when  a  more  substantial  soup  can  be  administered. 

'  In  a  week  the  patient  may  more  consult  his  own  taste  in  eating,  but  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  must  be  prohibited.' 

Dr.  Steven's  treatment  by  neutral  salts,  which  was  attended  with  only  14 
per  cent,  of  deaths,*  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the  following  powder 
every  half-hour. 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  1  scruple. 

Sesqui-Carbonate  of  Soda,    .^  drachm. 
Chlorate  of  Potass,  8  grains. 

Injection  of  the  same,  uew-niilk  warm,  was  added  in  bad  cases  ;  and  a  little 
more  tarhonate  when  the  patient  had  burning  in  the  stomach.  The  salts 
redden  and  vitalize  the  blood  ;  and  hence  common  salt  may  be  recommended 
to  be  Msedifretly  in  our  diet  during  tho  invasion  of  Cholera. 


Owing  to  neglect  of  Sanitary  Laws  by  the  Builders  of  Houses,  and  the 
consequent  generation  of  poison  in  the  air,  the  common  atmosphere  will  become 
laden  with  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  occasionally  number  the  temperate  and 
the  innocent  among  the  victims  of  Cholera.  This  however  should  teach  us, 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  build  houses  with  the  mere  view  of  letting  them,  unless 
we  have  first  made  them,  in  position  and  convenience,  perfectly  healthy, 
or  habitable ;  and  that  one  class  of  Society  cannot  neglect  the  interests  of 
another,  without  being  themselves  involved,  in  some  degree,  in  the  penalty 
following  the  violated  physical  or  social  laws. 


TO  EMIGRANTS. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  stopped  at  Richard  Ramsden's 
Commercial  House,  Hunter  street,  Liverpool,  and  have  had  every 
comfort  as  lodgings,  and  at  very  reasonable  charges. 

John  Rowland.      George  Whittaker. 
Liverpool,  August  28th,  1849. 

Sir, — Have  the  kindness  to  insert  these  few  lines  in  The  People.  I 
start  this  day,  (Tuesday)  for  New  York,  in  the  West  Point.  By 
applying  to  Mr.  Richard  Ramsden,  22,  Hunter  street,  I,  and  other  seven 
friends  going  in  the  same  vessel,  found  every  attention  paid  to  us  by 
him  regarding  the  ship,  &c.  And  more  attention  aud  greater  kindness 
cannot  be  shown,  than  Mr.  Ramsden  showed  to  us.  Tlie  Estahlish- 
ment  is  in  the  centre  of  Liverpool,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  in 
getting  to  the  docks,  and  from  the  railway  station — only  keep  in  mind 
No.  22,  Hunter  street.    Remaining  yours,  &c., 

Wm.    WllKIE. 

*Dr.  Turley,  of  Worcester,  says  only  7  per  cent. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Next  week,  we  shall  publish  Nos.  GU  6i  70  of  The  Peoi'le,  in  wliich 
will  appear  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Barker's  Voyage,  and  a  continuation 
of  his  .Journal  on  American  soil,  including  a  Phrenological  Description 
of  his  Character  by  the  Messrs.  Fowler,  to  vchom  he  was  introduced  as 
a  stranger.     Orders  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  R. — No.  4  of  'Theodore  Parker's  Discourse  on  Matters  pertaining 
to  Religion,'  will  be  published  iu  two  or  three  weeks.  We  are  glad  to 
iind  that  many  of  our  Agents  are  interesting  themselves  to  secure  an 
additional  number  of  subscribers  for  this  work.  We  hope  to  receive 
sufficient  encouragement  in  this  way  to  enal>le  us  to  complete  the  work. 
Orders  should  be  sent  immediately. 

F.  T, — The  Reformer's  Almanac  for  1850,  containing  besides  the 
usual  Almanac  intelligence,  important  articles  on  Politics,  Statistics, 
History,  Morals,  and  Religion,  will  be  published  shortly.  Orders 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 

J.  W. — There  should  he  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  works  in  any 
town.  Any  bookseller  may  get  them  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head 
Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

B.  A. — The  article  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Man  and  the  Progress  of  So- 
ciety,' by  Jesse  Jones,  in  our  last  People,  expresses  views  somewhat  at 
variance  with  Mr.  Barker's.  But  we  hope  some  benefit  will  acrue  from 
its  appearance,  in  exciting  free  and  kind  discussion  on  the  question  it 
entertains  among  the  people. 

G.  F. — You  may  get  copies  for  writing  and  printing  at  the  stationers. 
John  Hey  wood,  170,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  has  published  a  series  of 
copy  books,  with  heading-copies,  in  eleven  varieties.  These  would  be 
very  suitable  for  you. 

The  articles  on  '  Cholbea,  and  Three  Modes  of  Treatment'  will 
be  reprinted  next  week,  and  may  be  had  of  our  agents. 

'  Truth  Seeker  '  will  see  his  queries  answered  in  due  course. 

AVill  our  Lancaster  Agent  inform  us  as  soon  as  possible  of  his  ad- 
dress, and  what  London  Agent  he  employs?  We  have  sent  a  parcel  of 
surplus  Defence  Fund  Tracts,  to  our  London  Agent,  for  Lancaster,  ac- 
cording to  instructions  we  received  from  one  of  the  friends  in  Lancas- 
ter, but  it  is  waiting  there  for  moie  definite  instructions  respecting  its 
transmission. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Barker  in  answer  to  several  correspond- 
ents : — 

'  I  shall  make  all  the  inquiries  I  can  respecting  the  state  of  the  hard- 
^\•are  and  cutlery  manufactures  in  the  United  States. 

I  very  much  question  whether  J.  W.  would  find  it  easy  to  obtain  a 
situation  as  reporter  here.  I  am  told  that  very  few  short-hand  repor- 
ters are  used  here.  The  newspapers  generally  are  small,  and  none  but 
brief  reports  are  given  of  speeches,  meetings,  &c.  What  are  called 
organ  papers,  such  as  the  organs  of  Anti-slavery  societies,  sometimes 
employ  reporters  ;  but  even  these  often  have  gratuitous  reporters.  Men 
should  not  emigrate  in  hopes  of  getting  places  as  clerks  and  reporters  I 
think.     I  will,  however,  make  further  enquiries. 

I  shall  see  Mr.  Gorst,  the  person  referred  to  by  John  Pickup,  of  Hors- 
forth,  if  all  be  well.  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Liverpool. 

I  cannot  go  on  with  Fowler's  Works  at  present.  I  intend  to  continue 
them  when  I  return,  I  would  now,  but  I  cannot  find  time  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press. 

The  Horton  Emigration  Society  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so 
long  delayed.  They  will  not  now  be  able  to  commence  operations  till 
next  spring.  And  I  shall  hardly  like  to  secure  land  for  them,  unless 
I  secure  some  for  myself,  as  they  wish  to  be  near  me.' 

TO  EMIGRANTS. 

WATSON'S   (late  ELLIOTT'S)  Hotel  and  Boaedikg  HorsE,  114,  Waterloo  Boad,  Liver- 
pool, near  the  Clarence  Dock ;  established  Fourteen  Years. 
Emigrants,  by  writing  to  this  House,  can  obtain  eveiy  Information  respecting  the  sailing  of 
Ships  to  all  paj-ts  of  America  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  out-fit  necessary  :  and  by  remitting  One 
Pound  can  have  good  Berths  secured  in  first  class  Ships.    No  charge  for  Emigrant's  Luggage. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers, 
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J.  BARKER'S  VOYAGE  TO  AMERICA. 


July  26.  We  are  yet  little  more  than  half  way.  We  have  gone 
very  little  since  Saturday.  We  had  plentv  of  wind  on  Sunday,  but 
it  was  all  against  us.  On  Monday  morning  the  wind  changed  in  our 
favour,  and  then,  as  usual,  went  down.  I  did  not  lecture  on  Sunday. 
The  sea  was  too  rough,  and  I  was  not  well.  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
be  sea  sick,  and  I  was  very  sick  of  the  sea.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
I  was  very  much  troubled  again  with  that  weary  anxious  pain  at  the 
pit  of  my  stomach.  My  disappointment  with  respect  to  our  voyage, 
and  my  concern  for  you,  increased  it,  I  suppose.  On  Tuesday  night 
my  bowels  were  much  relaxed.  1  began  to  be  rather  alarmed.  You 
know  what  tind  of  an  imagination  I  have.  Well  ;  fancy  it  ten  times 
more  active  than  usual,  and  fancy  it  ten  times  more  terrible  in  its 
workings,  in  consequence  of  my  being  so  far  away  from  you,  on  the 
dark  and  fathomless  sea.  I  fell  asleep  towards  morning,  and  found 
myself  easier  on  awaking.  Towards  noon  my  system  was  nearly  at 
rest,  but  I  was  weak  and  sickly.  Towards  evening  I  felt  feverish, 
and  my  throat  was  swelled  a  little.  It  had  been  swelled  a  little  be- 
fore the  disorder  in  my  bowels  in  fact.  I  was  afraid  of  being  worse, 
and  prepared  to  go  to  bed  before  dark,  but  the  captain,  who  was  very 
much  troubled  on  account  of  a  violent  head  wind  that  was  blowing, 
besought  me  not  to  leave  him.  '  Your  presence  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me,'  he  said,  '  I  am  very  much  distressed.'  I  could  not  resist  his  ap- 
jieal,  so  I  wrapped  myself  well  up,  and  stayed  with  him  an  hour  or 
two  longer.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  h'm.  He  was  so  much  troubled  on 
account  of  the  passengers,  that  he  seemed  to  wish  himself  dead.  I 
told  him  he  would  have  a  fair  wind  by  eight  in  the  morning.  '  It  is 
impossible,'  he  said.  I  had  seen  it  lightning  a  great  deal  in  the  south 
and  south  east,  and  felt  tolerably  assured  that  the  wind  would  soon 
change,  and  blow  from  that  quarter.  The  wind  came  round  to  that 
quarter  before  ivio  o'clock.  It  changed  a  little  before  the  captain 
left  the  deck.  But,  alas  !  no  sooner  had  the  wind  got  into  a  favour- 
able quarter,  than  it  began  to  languish,  as  usual,  and  before  eiL;ht  we 
were  all  but  becalmed  again.  We  are  going  now  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  that  is  three  times  as  fast  as  we  have 
gone  during  some  parts  of  the  day.  The  captain  is  again  full  of  trou- 
ble. I  read  him  the  '  false  alarm  '  to-day  out  of  Cowper,  while  he 
looked  over  my  shoulder.  When  we  came  to  those  words  of  the  silly 
old  ram, 

'  Friends  ;  we  have  lived  too  long,' — 

They  fitted  hini  so  exactly,  and  took  him  so  by  surprize,  that  he 
burst  out  a-laughing,  and  laughed  till  his  eyes  watered.  The  speech 
of  the  sensible  old  ewe  seemed  to  please  him  much.  I  told  him  he 
must  wait  ten  days  longer,  and  that  if  the  wind  continued  to  cross  us, 
it  would  still  be  time  enough  to  leap  into  the  sea.  He  said  he  almost 
felt  inclined  to  go  down  on  his  knees  and  tell  God  Almighty  that  if 
he  would  give  him  a  favourable  breeze  this  once,  he  \YOuld  never  ask 
Jiim  for  a  favour  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Many  of  the  passengers  look  exceedingly  melancholy.  Several 
have  got  through  their  provisions,  and  have  nothing  left  to  live  upon 
but  the  ship  allowance,  and  what  they  can  buy.  And  things  are  sell- 
ing high.     Pork  is  ninepence  and  a  shilling  a  pound.     Flour  is  five 


or  six  shillings  a  stone.  Other  things  are  high  in  proportion.  Groups 
of  persons  are  discussing  the  question  of  monopoly,  speculation,  &c. 
One  says  high  prices  are  beneficial  when  provisious  are  scarce, — that 
they  tend  to  make  people  economical,  and  thus  spin  out  provisions  to 
the  necessary  extent  and  prevent  starvation.  '  Then  why,'  says 
another,  '  have  you  left  England  ?  It  was  high  prices  drove  me  away.' 
'  It  was  not  high  prices  that  were  to  blame,'  replied  the  other,  ■  but 
that  wicked  legislation  which  caused  scarcity.  High  prices  are  inevi- 
table, are  necessary,  are  beneficial,  when  a  scarcity  exists.  It  is  the 
scarcity  which  is  the.  evil,  and  not  high  prices  ;  and  it  is  the  wicked 
legislators  who  are  to  blame,  and  not  the  corn  merchants.  It  is  scar- 
city that  causes  speculation  ;  not  speculation  that  causes  scarcity.' 
'  But  whit  do  you  say  about  them  throwing  corn  into  the  sea  V 
'  It  was  still  the  wicked  laws  that  were  to  blame.  They  laid  such 
a  tax  on  corn,  that  the  corn-dealers  could  not  afford  to  pay  it.  It 
would  have  broken  them  to  pay  it.  So  they  allowed  the  corn  to  re- 
main under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  Government  till  it  w?.s  spoiled.' 
'  The  thing  looks  different,  when  it  is  explained,'  said  one. 
Some  of  the  passengers  are  selling  food.  They  laid  in  an  extra 
stock,  it  seems,  in  anticipation  of  a  scarcity.  Or  they  were  aware 
very  probably, — they  had  probably  been  told  by  tlieir  friends,  that 
some  would  soon  run  through  their  provisions,  and  be  obliged  to  buy 
of  others.  Some  of  the  passengers  expect  to  clear  their  passage  by 
their  profit  on  what  they  are  selling. 

We  are  still  almost  becalmed,  but  hoping  still  for  a  favourable 
breeze.  It  iri7/  be  joyful,  if  we  get  one.  And  it  must  come  soon, 
one  would  think. 

July  28.  AVe  had  a  little  fair  wind  yesterday  mornins,  but  it  soon 
went  down.  Towards  evening  it  rose  again,  and  from  five  last  night 
to  seven  this  morning,  we  made  about  sixty  miles.  To  day  the  wind 
has  got  almost  ahead  of  us  again,  so  that,  though  we  are  sailing,  we 
are  making  but  little  way.  We  are  now  about  1250  miles  from  New 
York.  It  will  be  five  weeks  to-night  since  we  left  the  river  Mersey, 
and  we  have  only  got  through  seven  parts  out  of  twelve  of  our  jour- 
ney. Still,  I  begin  to  hope  that  we  shall  see  New  York  in  another 
fortnight.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  there  in  time  to  send  you 
a  letter  off  by  the  mail  that  leaves  this  day  fortnight. 

Sunday,  July  29.  We  are  becalmed  again.  The  weather  is  fogey 
and  cold.  We  are  supposed  to  be  within  150  miles  of  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  These  banks  are  subject  to  fogs  almost  the  whole 
year  through.  Many  icebergs  also  rest  on  them,  or  fiodt  over  them, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  fogs,  make  it  dangerous  sailing.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  President  steamer  perished  here.  It  i^  conjectured 
that  she  ran  against  an  iceberg  in  a  fog,  and  sunk.  There  is  no  sal* 
vation  for  a  ship  in  such  a  case,  and  but  very  little  hope  for  the  pas- 
sengers or  crew.  They  cannot  climb  the  iceberg,  and  if  they  could, 
they  would  quickly  perish  of  cold.  And  they  have  seldom  time  to 
get  a  boat  out.  A  ship  will  sometimes  sink  in  a  few  seconds  afttr 
striking  one  of  those  monstrous  masses  of  ice.  Those  icebergs  pre- 
vail most  in  May,  June,  and  July,  though  some  remain  even  in  Au- 
gust. They  frequently  stand  fort}-,  sixty,  or  even  eighty  yards  out  of 
the  water,  and  go  down  twice  as  far  under  water. 

The  banks  themselves  are  not  visible.     They  lie  thirty,  forty,  fifty, 
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seventy,  or  one  hundred,  fathoms  under  water.     They  are  very  ex- 
tensive ;  measuring  200  miles  in  breadth,  and  600  miles  in  length. 

It  is  now  about  eleven  o'clock  at  Wortley.  It  is  only  about  eight 
where  we  are.  How  glad  I  should  be  to  look  in  upon  you.  You  are 
no  doubt  wondering  where  I  am,  and  how  I  am  faring.  I  am  won- 
dering what  you  are  about,  and  troubled  with  fears  lest  you  should  be 
unhappy  or  unwell.  I  am  troubled  at  the  thought  that  you  will  be 
looking  for  a  letter  from  me  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  and  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  you  one.  There  is  very  little  likeHhood  now 
that  we  shall  reach  New  York  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  you  can 
hardly  get  a  letter  in  less  than  three  weeks  more.  God  help  you,  and 
keep  you  from  all  harm. 

Sunday  :  half-past  nine,  a.  m.  The  mist  has  passed  away,  but  we 
are  still  almost  becalmed.  The  little  wind  there  is,  is  quite  against  us. 
Many  of  the  passengers  swarm  with  lice,  and  the  filthy  creatures 
catch  them  and  throw  them  down  on  the  deck  without  killing  them. 
The  consequence  is,  the  vermin  crawl  about  in  all  directions,  and  get 
upon  others,  and  even  find  their  way  into  the  second  cabin.  I  have 
just  seen  one  crawling  on  a  second  cabin  passenger.  I  saw  some  on 
two  others  a  few  days  ago.  One  second  cabin  passenger  found  so 
many  on  his  coat,  that  he  threw  it  into  the  sea.  Emigi'ants  should 
never  put  on  their  better  clothes  during  their  voyage,  if  they  intend  to 
keep  them  clean. 

I  see  many  persons  reading  my  books  on  board.  One  has  my 
Almanacs  and  my  Companions  to  the  Almanacs,  another  has  my  People, 
and  others  have  collections  of  my  tracts.  One  has  my  Edition  of 
Channing's  works,  and  another  my  Edition  of  the  life  of  F.  Douglass, 
and  another  my  Review  of  the  Bible.  And  every  one  gets  read  by  a 
considerable  number  of  persons.  One  person,  I  see,  has  got  P.  P. 
Carpenter's  little  Hymn  Book. 

I  am  badly  off  for  books  myself.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  for  the 
loan  of  a  few  good  works.  I  would  read  some  of  my  own  works,  but 
I  cannot  get  at  them.  Every  one  intending  to  cross  the  Ocean 
should  provide  himself  with  a  good  supply  of  food  for  the  mind,  as 
well  as  for  the  body. 

I  observe  that  the  shoes  of  many  of  the  passengers  are  hanging  over 
on  one  side  at  the  heels.  It  is  in  consequence  of  wearing  them  on 
board  the  ship.  People  should  wear  slippers  or  else  old  shoes,  during 
their  voyage. 

I  have  just  seen  a  number  of  Grampuses,  a  small  kind  of  Whale. 
The  ocean  hereabouts  seems  full  of  fish.  They  jump  out  of  the  water 
by  scores  at  a  time.  I  will  bring  some  fishing  tackle  with  me  if  ever 
I  cross  the  ocean  in  a  sailing  packet  again. 

If  George  Edmund  will  get  on  with  his  Phonography  he  shall  be 
my  Amanuensis,  and  accompany  me  on  my  journeys.  As  soon  as  he 
can  write  about  sixty  or  seventy  words  a  minute,  I  will  engage  him. 

Tuesday,  July  31.  Disappointed  again.  The  wind  has  been 
almost  a-head  again  for  six  and  thirty  hours,  and  now  we  are  almost 
becalmed.  It  will  take  us  another  month  to  reach  New  York  at  this 
rate.     And  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 

Yesterday  a  number  of  Whales,  real  Whales,  came  almost  close  to 
the  ship.  They  are  tremendous  animals.  They  have  heads  as  large 
as  our  rain  tub.  This  morning  a  family  of  Whales,  old  and  young, 
have  passed  near  the  ship.  There  are  scores  of  Grampuses  around 
UB.  We  are  now  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  The  water,  which 
■was  almost  new  milk  warm  a  few  days  ago,  is  icy  cold.  The  Ther- 
mometer has  fallen  twenty  degrees.  Four  days  ago  the  heat  was  quite 
oppressive  :  this  morning  the  cold  is  quite  pinching.  It  is  the  ice 
tjiat  is  drifted  into  these  regions  that  makes  it  so  cold.  Yesterday  we 
sailed  for  some  hours  through  a  thick  fog.  We  have  another  fog  a-head. 
Several  more  of  the  passengers  have  got  through  their  provisions, 
and  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  ships  allowance.  Provisions 
are  selling  very  high.  Brown  Sugar  is  selling  at  one  shilling  a  pound. 
If  we  do  not  get  faster  on,  we  shall  have  flour  ten  shillings  a  stone  in 
a  few  days.     Many  are  lamenting  their  former  extravagance,  and 


wastefulness.     Some  complain  of  being  half  famished,  who,  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  ago,  threw  good  food  into  the  sea. 

I  have  oftened  wondered  how  you  got  home  from  Liverpool.  Did 
you  meet  with  any  disaster  ?  I  was  near  being  taken  in  myself 
the  very  day  you  left  me.  There  was  a  man  on  board  who  had  got 
into  the  confidence  of  the  captain,  or  prevented  the  captain's  suspicions, 
by  representing  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  mate,  and  had  imposed  on 
the  mate  by  representing  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  captain's,  &c.  He 
had  imposed  on  several  of  the  passengers  by  similar  means.  He  dined 
in  the  cabin  with  us  after  you  left,  and  seemed  as  free  and  easy  as  if 
he  had  been  the  owner  of  the  ship.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to 
America.  He  said  he  was  not,  but  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
ship.  After  dinner  he  said  he  was  going  ashore,  but  added,  that  he 
should  return  to  the  ship  next  day,  and  asked  me  if  there  was  any- 
thing he  could  do  for  me  in  Liverpool.  There  were  several  things 
which  I  wanted,  such  as  quills,  &c.,  but  I  could  not  think  of  them  at 
the  time.  If  my  memory  had  not  failed  me,  I  should  have  given  hira 
money  to  buy  me  those  things.  As  it  happened,  I  kept  my  money 
in  my  pocket.  I  did  however  entrust  him  with  a  letter  to  post  for 
you,  and  I  gave  him  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  my  friends 
in  Liverpool.  He  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  my  brother 
Benjamin, — said  he  had  been  at  his  warehouse  in  Leeds,  and  bought 
cloth  of  him  ;  and  added,  that  he  was  about  to  write  to  him  for  more. 
One  passenger  gave  him  money  to  buy  him  a  book  :  another  lent  him 
half  a  sovereign.  To  the  mate  he  sold  a  box  of  knives  for  twenty  seven 
shillings,  which  he  had  previously  offered  to  the  captain  for  twenty. 
I  was  afraid,  when  I  found  out  his  character,  lest  he  should  have  hit 
upon  some  way  of  imposing  upon  you,  especially  as  I  had  entrusted 
him  with  a  letter  to  post  for  me.  But  here  I  am  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  you,  and  from  intercourse  with  all  the  world  as  well, 
except  the  people  on  board  this  vessel  ;  and  here  I  must  remain,  in 
ignorance  and  uncertainty,  in  fear  and  anxiety,  for  weeks,  perhaps  for 
months.  We  give  people  advice  and  warning  and  we  do  well ;  but 
nothing  can  fully  secure  men  from  imposition  in  such  a  place  as  Liver- 
pool. There  are  creatures  in  Liverpool  that  would  cheat  the  most 
wary  on  earth.  Still,  advice  and  caution  are  useful.  Several  on  board 
this  vessel  have  thanked  me  for  the  instructions  received  through  my 
writings.  They  attribute  to  those  instructions  their  preservation 
from  imposition  in  Liverpool. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  1.  We  are  at  last  two  thirds  of  our  way  to 
New  York.  It  is  forty  days  since  we  came  out  into  the  River  at 
Liverpool,  and  we  have  come  two  thousand  and  twenty  miles  j  about 
fifty  miles  a  day.  We  have  had  a  fair  wind  for  a  day,  but  it  has  just 
gone  round  against  us.  We  are  now  on  the  Grand  Bank,  We 
sounded  last  night,  and  found  only  twenty  eight  fathoms  of  water. 
A  little  before  dark  we  had  eighteen  fishing  vessels  in  sight.  They 
were  too  far  off,  or  we  should  have  steered  for  one  of  them,  with  a 
view  to  purchase  some  fresh  fish. 

Those  fishing  vessels  are  all  from  the  United  States.  They  come 
a  thousand  miles.  They  spend  about  four  months  here  at  a  time, 
unless  they  happen  to  get  a  full  load  earlier.  Each  vessel  has  about 
ten  persons,  and  carries  about  fifty  tons.  They  sell  their  fish,  when 
salted  and  dried,  at  about  ten  pounds  a  ton,  thus  making  when  they 
get  a  full  load,  about  .£500,  in  all,  or  £50  for  each  man,  for  the  season. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  fish  on  the  coast,  mend  their 
nets,  repair  their  vessels,  &c.  They  clear  about  eighty  pounds  a  year 
each.  This  is  not  over  much,  considering  the  nature  of  their  calling. 
But  three  or  four  of  the  persons  on  board  one  vessel  generally  belong 
to  one  family.  Their  earnings  together  will  therefore  make  from 
£240  to  £320  a  year.  This  will  be  a  nice  family  income.  Besides, 
£320  a  year  in  the  United  States  will  go  as  far  in  purchasing  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the  means  of  intellectual  and 
general  improvement,  as  £640  a  year  in  England. 

The  fishing  trade  is  a  very  important  one  in  the  United  States. 
The  vessels  now  fishing  around  us  are  chiefly  from  Cape  Cod,  Boiston 
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Bay,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massachusetts'  Bay, 
Many  of  the  young  men  employed  in  these  fisheries,  come  to  be 
masters  of  vessels.  The  district  to  which  they  belong  furnishes  a 
greater  number  of  masters  or  captains  of  vessels,  than  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  besides.  Brought  up  to  the  sea  from  their  early  days, 
they  readily  get  employment  on  board  Jlerchantmen  ;  aid  having  had 
the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  they  soon  acquire  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  Navigation,  and  so  rise  to  fill  the  first  places  in  the  service. 
They  are,  besides,  in  general,  a  very  temperate  and  virtuous  class  of 
people,  and  are,  in  consequence,  more  confided  in  by  merchants  and 
shipowners. 

I  ought  to  observe  that  those  fishermen,  almost  without  exception, 
live  in  their  own  houses,  and  have  more  or  less  land  of  their  own. 
While  the  men  are  out  fishing,  the  women  and  children  cultivate  their 
gardens  and  plots  of  ground,  and  raise  fruit  and  vegetables  suflicient 
to  support  themselves.  So  much  for  the  fishermen  !  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  as  good  an  account  of  our  sailing  :  but,  alas  !  we  seem  doomed 
to  perpetual  disappointment.  We  ought  to  be  sailing  West  by  South, 
and  we  are  sailing  North  by  West. 

Friday  noon  ;  Aug.  3.  We  have  had  a  fair  and  moderate  wind  for 
twelve  hours,  but  now  we  are  becalmed  again.  We  have  made  sixty 
miles  since  yesterday  evening. 

Monday,  Aug.  G.  We  have  at  last  had  nearly  two  days  good 
sailing.  The  wind  began  just  to  ripple  the  placid  waters,  and  gently 
to  stir  the  ship,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  forenoon.  It 
gradually  rose  through  the  afternoon,  and  by  ten  at  night  it  blew  a  good 
stiff  breeze  right  aft,  or  direct  from  the  east.  The  ship  sailed  beauti- 
fully, about  seven  mOes  an  hour.  Through  the  night  the  ^^•ind  con- 
tinued to  rise  higher,  till  in  the  morning  we  had  the  strongest  wind 
and  the  roughest  sea  we  have  had  since  we  left  Liverpool.  I  did  not 
myself  think  it  rougher  than  it  was  about  a  month  ago  ;  but  the  captain 
said  it  was  twice  as  rough.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  rolling  both  during 
the  Saturday  night  and  the  whole  of  yesterday.  The  following  is  from 
the  Ship's  Log  ;  it  refers  to  yesterday  noon.  You  must  understand 
that  the  sailor's  Monday  begins  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  landman's 
Sundai/.  'Monday,  Aug.  6,  1  o'clock.  Begins  with  strong  wind 
and  squall;/,  icitli  heavy  rain  and  a  tremendous  heavy  sea.  Close 
reefed  the  fore  top  sail,  ^-c.'  We  were  only  able  to  carry  three  sails 
out  of  the  eighteen,  and  those  three  we  were  obliged  to  have  close 
reefed,  or  about  one  half  taken  up.  A  ship  that  was  following  us 
neglected  to  take  in  her  sails  in  time,  and  had  her  royal  top  gallant 
mast  snapped  and  carried  away  by  the  wind.  We  have  thus  far 
escaped  without  injury.  We  have  neither  had  death  among  the 
passengers,  nor  damage  to  the  ship.  The  captain  is  most  careful. 
He  attends  to  every  thing.  He  sleeps  neither  night  nor  day  when 
there  is  anything  critical.  And  he  is  as  skilful,  in  my  opinion,  as  he 
is  careful.     I  like  him  exceedingly. 

It  is  now  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  The  wind  is  strong,  and 
tolerably  favourable,  though  not  so  favourable  as  yesterday.  We  are 
going  about  eight  miles  an  hour.  We  are  still  about  600  miles  from 
New  York,  but  if  the  wind  continues  as  it  is,  we  shall  be  there  on 
Thursday  night.     But 

Tuesday,  August  7.  Our  powerful  breeze  is  gone,  and  we  are  now 
almost  becalmed  again.  We  are  going  about  a  mile  an  hour.  We  are 
still  486  miles  from  New  York.  JIany  who  were  full  of  hope  last 
night,  are  cheerless  enough  this  morning.  Poor  creatures  !  yesterday 
they  were  thinking  how  soon  they  should  be  eating  fresh  meat,  new 
potatoes,  and  fruit  pies,  and  now,  alas  !  they  are  fearing  another 
week's  subsistence  on  the  scanty  provisions  allowed  by  the  ship.  I 
should  think  two  thirds  of  the  passengers  have  finished  their  own 
stock  of  provisions.  Some  have  been  buying  provisions  of  the  ship 
for  a  fortnight.  The  captain  has  now  no  more  to  sell,  so  that  they 
are  obliged  to  live  on  the  ship  allowance  alone. 

Wednesday,  August  S.  At  half  past  four  this  morning  we  spoke 
'  The  Marq^uis  of  Bute,'  an  emigrant  ship  which  left  Newry  fifty  days 


ago,  She  has  therefore  been  out  four  days  longer  than  we.  It  was 
the  same  ship  that  had  her  top-gallant  mast  blown  away  on  Sunday. 

The  wind  has  been  against  us  through  a  great  part  of  the  night.  It 
is  a  good  deal  against  us  still,  though  we  are  getting  on  a  little. 

Many  are  very  anxious  about  provisions.  Some,  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  ate  eggs  and  ham  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Some  ate  as 
many  as  eight  and  ten  eggs  to  breakfast.  They  have  now  only  seven 
pounds  of  bread  stuffs,  and  one  pound  of  pork  each,  for  the  week. 
The  tea  and  coffee  drinkers  are  sadly  put  about  for  want  of  sugar. 
Others  are  troubled  because  they  cannot  get  pipes  to  smoke  with.  I, 
happily  escape  these  troubles,  but  have  plenty  of  troubles  of  other 
kinds. 

One  young  man,  who  had  seven  pounds  to  start  with,  has  now 
only  ten  shillings  left,  and  the  fare  from  New  York  to  the  place  he 
has  to  go  to,  is  twenty  shillings.  He  had  provisions  for  seven  or 
eight  weeks  ;  but  ate  and  squandered  them  in  less  than  four  weeks. 
He  has  had  to  buy  provisions  now  for  nearly  three  weeks.  He  has 
gambled  away  part  of  his  money.  He  now  wants  to  borrow,  but,  he 
will  hardly  find  a  lender,  I  imagine. 

I  am  well  in  health,  but  troubled  on  your  account. 

Saturday,  August  11.  We  have  had  another  good  breeze  for  awhile, 
but  now  the  wind  is  a-head  again.  We  are  now  within  a  hundred 
and  twenty-six  miles  of  New  York.  A  good  strong  breeze  would  get 
us  there  by  morning.  How  glad  shall  I  be  if  such  a  breeze  should 
come.     It  is  now  eight  o'clock  at  Wortley. 

'Tis  the  hour  when  happy  faces 

Smile  around  the  taper's  light. 
Who  will  fill  our  vacant  places  ? 

Who  will  sing  our  songs  to  night  1 
While  the  waves  around  are  breaking 

As  I  pace  the  deck  alone, 
And  my  eye  in  vain  is  seeking 

Some  green  leaf  to  rest  upon,—* 
What  would  I  not  give  to  wander 

Where  my  loved  companions  dwell ! 
Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder  : 

Isle  of  Beauty,  fare  thee  well. 

The  I^Iail  Packet  leaves  the  United  States  for  England  next 
Wednesday.  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  I  can  only  reach  New  York  in 
time  to  send  you  a  letter. 

We  have  j\ist  been  taking  an  account  of  all  the  passengers.  The 
principal  part  are  Irish.  Some  have  been  farmers,  some  shopkeepers, 
but  most  of  them  labourers.  The  labourers  were  accustomed  to  earn 
from  six  to  ten  pounds  a  year  when  they  had  regular  work.  The 
tenant  farmers  lived  on  what  they  could  raise.  P.  JMaginnis  was  a 
tenant  farmer.  His  landlord  drove  him  from  his  farm,  took  all  his 
stock,  but  paid  his  fare,  and  the  fare  of  his  family  to  New  York.  He 
has  a  wife  and  eight  children.  They  have  lived  on  the  ship  allowance 
and  what  has  been  given  them.  They  have  nothing  to  take  tliem 
into  the  country.  The  father,  though  only  about  fifty-six,  seems 
quite  past  labour.  He  had  a  most  famished  and  deathly  look  when 
he  came  on  board.  He  looks  rather  better  now.  Another  P. 
JMaginnis,  first  cousin  of  the  former,  was  turned  oil'  his  farm  and  sent 
oft"  to  A  merica  in  the  same  way.  He  and  his  family  have  nothing  to 
take  them  beyond  New  York. 

Few  of  the  Irish,  not  more  than  one  in  eight  or  ten,  knew  their 
own  age.  Blany  did  not  know  within  four  or  six  years  how  old  they 
were. 

There  were  several  paper  makers  from  Kent  among  the  passengers. 
They  had  been  sent  off  by  their  Trades'  Union.  The  Union  thought 
it  would  be  less  expense  to  send  them  to  America,  than  to  support 
them  at  home.  The  Union  are  wise,  in  my  opinion ;  but  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  poor  workmen  should  be  obliged,  after  being  robbed  by 
the  Aristocrats  of  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  their  scanty  wages,  to  be 
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obliged  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  remainder  in  sending  their  com- 
panions out  of  the  country.     Farewell. 

August  12.  This  is  the  eighth  Sunday  we  have  been  at  sea.  We 
are  now  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  New  York,  I  suppose.  We 
have  fifteen  vessels  in  sight.  We  should  have  been  in  port  to  day  if 
we  had  had  a  breeze  at  all ;  but  we  are  nearly  becalmed.  We  have 
only  gone  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  for  six  and  thirty  hours. 
It  has  been  very  warm  through  the  day,  but  the  evening  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant.  We  have  beautiful,  magnificent,  splendid,  indis- 
cribably  beautiful,  magnificent,  and  splendid  sunsets.  Nothing  in  the 
world,  nothing  possible  surely,  and  assuredly  nothing  imaginable  can  be 
more  rich,  more  gorgeous,  more  exquisitely  beautiful,  than  the  colours 
of  our  evening  skies.  And  the  nights  are  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  the 
evenings  in  their  way.  There  is  something  in  the  starry  heavens  in 
these  regions  which  people  who  have  never  seen  anything  but  an 
English  sky,  cannot  at  all  conceive.  It  is  like  another  universe.  It 
is  worth  coming  three  thousand  miles,  to  see  how  beautiful  creation 
can  appear — to  see  what  a  glorious  world  this  is.  The  masses  of  the 
people  of  England  see  nothing,  know  nothing,  enjoy  nothing,  as  they 
ought.  They  are  crushed  and  tortured,  imprisoned  and  buried  their 
whole  life  long.  If  the  land  of  those  regions  surpass  the  land  scenery  of 
England,  as  much  as  the  sea  scenery  and  sky  scener)',  it  is  a  glorious 
world.  If  I  find  things  as  I  begin  with  some  confidence  to  expect  to 
find  them,  I  shall  do  my  utmost,  notwithstanding  the  troubles  and 
perils  of  emigration,  to  induce  my  countrymen  to  transfer  themselves 
to  the  Great  Republic. 

The  wind  is  improving  a  little.  We  expect  to  see  land  in  the 
morning. 

Monday,  August  13.  We  have  at  last  got  land  in  sight.  It  is  Long 
Island.  We  can  see  the  trees.  With  the  glass  we  can  see  them 
quite  distinctly.  You  should  see  the  faces  of  the  passengers,  and 
hear  their  babble,  as  they  crowd  the  deck  above  me.  They  no  longer 
remember  their  sorrow.  Their  looks,  their  tones,  their  motions,  all 
are  full  of  joy.  And  I  am  as  glad  as  any  one.  I  am  a  perfect  child, 
and  I  cannot  help  it.  I  expect  I  shall  die  a  child.  I  do  feel  so 
delighted.  God  almighty  be  thanked.  We  have  still  no  sickness  of 
any  moment  on  board.  The  captain  says  we  shall  be  in  New  York 
to-day.  I  hope  we  shall.  My  great  anxiety  is  to  get  my  letter  off. 
If  it  is  not  in  post  to-morrow  by  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  it 
cannot  leave  till  Wednesday  week. 

How  strangely  do  I  feel !  I  have  dreamed  of  America  for  six  and 
thirty  years.  The  thought  of  it  has  haunted  me  both  day  and 
night.  It  has  crossed  me  in  my  path  ;  it  has  followed  me  to  my 
couch  ;  and  has  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  forsaken  me.  It  has 
awakened  within  me  the  most  thrilling  emotions.  America  has  long 
appeared  to  me  the  most  interesting  and  important  country  on  earth. 
And  now  I  see  it.  Its  trees  stand  waving  there  before  my  eyes.  Its 
hills  are  rising  yonder  on  the  horizon.  Beyond  are  its  boundless 
forests,  its  interminable  fields,  its  hills  and  plains  of  inexhaustible 
riches.  0  land  of  hope  for  the  perishing  millions  of  Europe, — thou 
refuge  for  the  wronged  and  tortured  sons  of  toil, — thou  home  of  the 
outcast  brave  ;  God  grant  that  the  glory  that  surrounds  thee  may 
never  be  obscured.  God  grant,  that  in  thy  valleys  and  among  thy 
hills,  the  poor  and  plundered  ones  may  ever  find  a  home.  Thank 
God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day.  I  shall  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
happiest,  days  of  my  life,  if  I  should  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
for  aiding  the  more  rapid  settlement  of  my  working  fellow-countrymen 
on  its  rich  lands,  and  thus  promote  the  more  speedy  liberation  and 
salvation  of  mankind. 

August  14,1  am  again  most  grievously  disappointed.  The  Mail 
bags  close  this  evening  at  a  quarter  to  six  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
calms,  and  adverse  winds,  and  the  slowness  of  our  vessel,  when  a 
a  favourable  wind  sprung  up,  we  are  still  at  sea,  and  not  likely  to 
arrive  at  New  York  till  to-morrow  morning. 

Thus  another  week  is  lost,  and  another  week's  anxiety  and  fear  are 
inflicted  upon  you.     It  is  however  no  fault  of  mine.     I  have  done 


my  best  to  obtain  some  means  of  getting  to  land  in  time  for  the  Mail. 
I  would  rather  have  given  ten  pounds  than  lost  another  week.  The 
^Patrick  Henry'  that  left  Liverpool  the  same  time  that  we  left,  has 
been  in  New  York  two  or  three  weeks,  the  pilot  says.  The  '  Constel- 
lation' was  only  twenty -three  days  on  her  passage.  The  ship  that  we 
are  in  is  a  good  one  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  a  wearisome  slow 
sailor.     I  however  cling  to  the  belief  that  all  will  be  for  the  best. 

The  Cholera,  I  find,  has  been  very  prevalent  in  New  York  for  the  last 
four  weeks.  More  than  five  thousand  persons  have  died  in  the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  being  three  thousand  six  hundred  more  than  died 
in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  last  year.  The  disease  is  now 
abated.  The  health  of  the  city  is  now  considered  to  be  comparatively 
restored.     This  is  all  in  our  favour. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  French  have  taken  possession  of  Rome 
and  restored  the  Pope,  but  glad  to  hear  that  the  Hungarians  are  still 
triumphant.  I  hope  that  liberty  will  yet  be  established  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

Wednesday,  August  15.  We  are  now  in  sight  of  New  York,  and 
expect  to  be  there  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  boarding  officer  and  the 
doctor  have  been  on  board,  and  as  the  passengers  are  all  in  good 
health,  we  escape  quarantine.  We  got  a  pilot  on  board  yesterday 
morning,  and  reached  Sandy  Hook,  about  eighteen  miles  from  New 
York  before  dark.  The  tide  was  ebbing  rapidly,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  cast  anchor.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  tide  began  to 
flow,  and  as  the  night  was  clear,  we  proceeded.  The  scenery  along 
the  river  is  beautiful.  The  hills,  the  trees,  the  woods,  the  lawns,  the 
clean-looking  and  beautifully  situated  houses,  present  a  most  rich  and 
delightful  picture.  The  scenery  along  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  the 
Humber,  and  the  Mersey,  are  dirt  and  dinginess  compared  with  this. 
The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  lesembles  it,  but  even  that 
falls  a  long  way  short.  The  passengers  generally  are  quite  delighted  : 
and  well  they  may.  They  never  saw  such  scenes  before  in  all  their 
lives.  And  it  is  now  their  country.  They  have  done  with  England. 
The  poor  creatures  have  never  seen  the  best  of  England  :  they  have 
seen  and  felt  only  the  worst.  They  have  therefore  no  love  for 
England,  no  respect  for  it ;  they  bear  it  a  grudge  ;  and  when  they  see 
enchanting  scenery  for  the  first  time  of  their  life  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
connect  such  scenery  in  their  minds  with  thoughts  of  freedom, 
plenty,  and  peace,  they  think  of  England  with  contempt.  If  the 
emigrants  on  board  meet  with  employment  and  fair  wages  here,  they 
will  never  return  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  They  will  encourage 
their  friends  to  follow  them.  Instead  of  pining  to  return  to  England, 
they  will  long  to  transfer  all  that  is  good  for  anything  in  England  to 
America. 

I  enjoy  the  scenery  liere  very  much  :  but  I  feel  as  though  I  should 
have  enjoyed  it  much  more,  if  I  had  not  been  disappointed  about  my 
letter.  I  feel  exceedingly  troubled  at  having  lost  another  week.  But 
all  the  vessels  that  have  come  in  lately,  the  doctor  says,  have  had 
long  passages  ;  some  of  them  longer  than  we  have  had.  But  I  know 
how  you  will  feel  it.     God  bless  you,  my  dearest  love. 

The  passengers  generally  are  dressed  in  their  best,  and  the  vessel 
has  a  gay  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  doctor  said  he  had  not  seen 
so  many  good  and  healthy  looking  passengers  for  a  long  time. 

The  steamers  which  we  see  in  the  river  are  remarkably  clean.  They 
are  generally  painted  white,  and  to  appearance  they  have  not  a  spot 
of  dirt  or  grease  upon  them.  Their  structure  is  pecuhar.  They 
are  built  exceedingly  high,  and  have  several  decks,  one  above  another, 
like  the  dififerent  stories  of  a  house.  The  engine  stands  above  all, 
and  works  visibly.  The  helmsman  occupies  a  neat  snug  room  in 
front,  and  stands  aloft ;  so  that  he  can  see  any  difficulty  that  may 
lie  before  him,  and  yet  be  comfortably  sheltered.  The  fires  make  no 
smoke,  or  next  to  none  ;  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  river  and  the 
city  is  kept  pure. 

AVhen  I  landed,  I  made  my  way  to  Mi-  .Jackson's,  2.0,  Centre 
Street,  the  house  I  had  recommended  to  my  emigrating  friends.  It 
is  a  comfortable  house,  and  well  situated.     The  accommodations  are 
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good,  and  very  reasonable.  Mr.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  passengers 
by  the  Ocean  Monarch,  which  was  burnt  last  year,  within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Netherwood,  who  was  going  out  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Ocean  Queen,  was  the  person  who  took  Mr. 
Jackson  on  board  the  Ocean  Queen. 

I  next  called  upon  Mr.  Morrison,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Dr.  Thorn 
of  Liverpool  had  kindly  given  me  an  introduction.  Mr.  Morrison 
was  originally  of  Scotland.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  States.  He  is  acquainted  with  several  parties  who 
have  settled  in  the  States,  and  who  are  doing  well.  He  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  call  upon  him  whenever  I  might  make  it  convenient,  and 
promised  to  give  me  all  the  information  and  assistance  in  his  power. 

I  called  next  on  Messrs  Fowler  and  Wells,  phrenologists,  and 
had  my  head  examined.  The  gentlemen  who  examined  my  head, 
was  not  informed  who  I  was,  or  whence  I  had  come  ;  yet  the 
description  which  he  gave  of  my  character  was,  in  my  judgment, 
remarkably  correct.  I  desired  him  to  commit  to  paper  the  description 
he  had  given,  which  he  engaged  to  do.  Vou  will  find  the  document 
amongst  my  papers.  You  must  publish  it  in  The  People,  if  you  please. 

I  next  called  at  the  office  of  the  New  York  People,  and  found  it 
closed.  I  was  told  by  a  person  in  a  neighbouring  office  that  the  paper 
was  discontinued. 

I  purchased  two  newspapers,  one  for  a  penny  and  another  for  a 
half-penny.  One  had  the  last  American  news,  and  the  other  the 
latest  intelligence  from  Europe.  Every  one  here  almost  can  get  news- 
papers, and  there  seems  to  be  few  who  do  not  both  purchase  and  read 
them. 

I  next  called  on  Mr.  Netherwood.  Mr.  Netherwood  is  employed 
in  a  foundry.  He  also  takes  in  a  few  boarders.  His  wife  makes  her- 
self useful  in  other  ways.  Benjamin  Stead  had  an  offer  of  work  in 
the  same  foundry,  but  declined  it.  It  is  correct,  I  find,  that  Ben- 
jamin Stead  lost  two  of  his  children,  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  one  in 
New  York.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  the  States  according  to  his  expec- 
tations, I  am  told.  It  is  not  well  for  people  to  expect  too  much,  espe- 
cially at  the  first.  Nor  is  it  well  for  them  to  refuse  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment at  tolerable  wages,  when  tliey  are  not  quite  sure  of  soon 
meeting  with  a  better  situation. 

Mr.  Netherwood  has  heard  nothing  of  my  brother  Jonathan  since 
he  left  New  York.  I  called  this  afternoon  on  Mr.  Montgomery,  whom 
we  knew  in  Belfast.  He  has  a  large  business  as  a  merchant,  and  is 
doing  very  well.  He  says  we  should  like  the  United  States  after  two 
or  three  years.  He  says  that  many  are  dissatisfied  and  restless,  for 
the  first  few  years  ;  but  that  all  who  stay  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
their  feelings  to  settle,  like  the  country  exceedingly,  and  would  not 
return  to  their  former  homes  on  any  account.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  bring  over  my  family  and  settle  in  the  States, 
if  I  found  things  according  to  my  mind.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  I  should  find  them  quite  equal  to  my  expectations. 

Several  of  the  passengers  who  came  in  the  ship  with  me  have 
already  got  imposed  upon.  One  man,  Mr.  Taylor,  agreed  with  a 
person  to  take  his  luggage  to  Mr.  Jackson's  for  a  dollar.  The  man 
put  a  portion  of  his  luggage  on  his  car,  then  transferred  it  to  another 
car,  yet  told  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  could  pay  /ii>n,  and  it  would  be  all 
right.  Mr.  Taylor  foolishly  paid  the  man.  The  person  that  actually 
carried  the  luggage,  when  he  had  finished  his  job,  also  demanded  pay- 
ment, and  the  poor  old  man  has  Iiad  to  pay  twice  over. 

Another  person,  Mr.  Roach,  engaged  two  men  to  get  a  boat  for 
him,  without  making  a  bargain  before  hand  as  to  what  the  charge 
should  be.  They  got  him  a  boat,  ami  charged  him  a  dollar  for  it, 
and  half  a  dollar  each  for  their  trouble.  He  refused  to  pay  them, 
and  they  kept  his  luggage.  /  took  a  difl'erent  plan.  When  a  person 
asked  me  if  I  should  want  any  luggage  carrying,  I  said,  I  expect  I 
shall.  Would  I  allow  him  to  carry  it  ?  he  asked.  I  have  no  ob- 
jections, I  said.  But  you  must  get  it  out  of  the  shij)  and  lodge  it  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  house,  29,  Clentre  Street,  for  one  round  sum,  to  be  paid 
when  your  work  i?  done,     *  But  I  shall  have  to  get  a  man  to  help 


me  to  take  it  out  of  the  ship,'  he  said.  '  That  is  your  concern,'  said 
I, '  my  bargain  must  be  for  the  whole  job.  He  agreed  to  do  the  whole 
job  for  seventy-five  cents,  and  he  did  his  work  like  a  man.  If  I  had 
got  men  to  take  it  out  of  the  ship,  without  making  a  bargain  before- 
hand, they  would  have  charged  me  a  dollar  or  two  for  the  job.  If  I 
had  got  men  to  carry  it  to  my  lodgings  without  previous  agreement, 
they  would  have  charged  me  the  same  amount.  As  it  was,  I  got  the 
job  done  reasonably,  and  without  a  quarrel.  And  the  man  that  did 
it  earned  better  than  three  shillings  in  half-an-hour. 

The  city  of  New  York  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  splendid, 
as  I  had  imagined  it.  Many  of  the  streets,  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
are  rather  narrow.  In  many  of  them  too  the  pavement  is  in  a  bad 
condition.  The  shops  have  a  beautiful,  light,  and  airy  appearance. 
And  in  some  of  the  streets  they  are  exceedingly  large  and  splendid. 
And  they  have  nothing  of  that  crowded  and  confused  appearance,  so 
common  in  English  shops. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  observed  in  the  people  of  New  York 
was,  their  remarkable  and  universal  cleanliness.  I  have  not  seen  a 
dirty  looking  American,  nor  a  dirty  looking  garment  on  an  American, 
since  I  came  on  shore.  Vast  numbers  even  of  the  labouring  classeB 
have  the  appearance,  so  far  as  dress  and  manners  are  concerned,  of 
gentlemen. 

Another  thing  which  struck  me  was,  the  spare  forms  and  thin 
faces  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  whom  I  saw.  Mr.  Jackson 
observed  to  me,  that  '  on  his  arrival,  he  thought  the  people  looked 
care-worn.'  But  the  truth  is,  they  appear  to  be  exactly  what  they 
really  are  ;  men  half  or  one  quarter  poisoned  by  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco.  The  free  and  constant  use  of  tobacco,  appears  to  me  to  be 
calculated  to  produce  exactly  the  effects  which  I  see  in  the  forms  and 
faces  of  so  many  of  the  people  of  New  York.  The  smokers  commu- 
nicate the  mischievous  effects  of  their  irrational  and  unnatural  habits 
to  their  offspring.  From  the  prevalence  of  this  injurious  practice  the 
children  suffer  from  their  childhood.  Even  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men  have  to  suffer,  both  in  health  and  appearance, — both  in  comfort 
and  in  length  of  life,  from  this  prevailing  vice.  The  free  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks  too,  once  so  horribly  prevalent  in  America,  has  left  its 
bad  effects.  If  the  people  of  America  would  abandon  the  prevailing 
vice  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  at  the  same  time  limit 
themselves  to  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal  food  once  a  day,  they 
would,  in  my  opinion,  both  enjoy  incalculably  better  health,  and 
appear  to  much  greater  advantage. 

There  are  railways,  I  see,  running  along  the  public  streets  in  some 
parts  of  the  city.  The  railway  carriages  and  the  common  convey- 
ances run  side  by  side  along  the  same  street.  But  on  the  railways 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  city  as  yet,  the  carriages  are  drawn  by  horses. 
Those  railways  compete  with  the  omnibuses  and  hackney  coach«s. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  a  beggar  in  New  York.  Mr.  Jackson  tells 
me  there  are  parties  who  go  round  privately  to  the  boarding  houses, 
to  collect  the  broken  meat ;  but  that  there  are  no  public  beggars.  If 
I  were  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  city,  I  should  conclude 
that  the  people  are  incalculably  better  oft'  than  the  people  in  the 
Eni^lish  towns  and  cities.  There  is  an  air  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  almost  all  I  see.  Neither  filth  nor  destitution  present  themselves 
in  any  direction. 

I  forgot  to  state  that  when  we  got  within  eighty  or  one  hundred 
miles  of  New  York,  we  were  continually  passing  quantities  of  sea- 
weed. We  one  day  got  a  cjuantity  out  of  tlie  water,  and  examined 
it.  On  every  sprig  of  tliis  sea-weed  was  a  cluster  of  from  six  to 
eight  living  creatures,  about  the  size  of  a  muscle  or  large  oockle,  joined 
together  at  the  centre,  and  attached  to  the  weed  by  a  sort  of  half 
vegetable  and  half  animal  substance.  To  every  ounce  of  sea-weed 
there  wouhl  be  several  ounces  of  animal  matter.  This  sea-weed  is 
cast  up  in  gieat  quantities  on  the  shores  of  Long  I»land  and  other 
places,  and  is  used  by  the  people  near  the  shore  for  manure.  It,  of 
course,  makes  most  excellent  manure.  Tlie  animal  substance  is  the 
richest  manure  of  all,     AVe  had  also  proof,  that  th§  sea,  for  hundreds 
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of  miles  from  the  American  continent,  abounds  with  infinite  quantities 
of  fish.  The  last  day  we  spent  on  the  sea,  we  sailed  through  shoals 
of  fish  extending  for  miles  and  miles.  They  jumped  out  of  the 
water  by  scores  and  hundreds,  or  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  at  a 
time,  on  every  side  of  the  ship.  Some  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  in 
such  quantities  on  the  American  coast,  that  they  are  sold  by  the 
cart-load  together  for  manure.  This  is  tlie  case  with  a  fish  called 
the  JVkitinff. 

As  you  walk  along  the  streets  of  New  York,  you  see  many  things 
which  you  are  never  accustomed  to  see  in  England.  Here  you  see  a 
man  carrying  a  large  block  of  ice  along  the  street  in  the  hot  sun  ; 
while  there  you  see  a  boy  with  a  basket  of  pine  apples.  In  almost 
every  street  you  see  stalls  stocked  with  peaches.  At  dinner  you  have 
ice  in  your  jug,  and  ice  on  your  butter  plate.  In  the  hottest  weather 
you  may  drink  your  water  as  cold  as  you  please,  and  have  your  butter 
as  hard  or  solid  as  you  wish.  To  drink  of  the  beautiful  cold  water, 
after  being  accustomed  to  the  ill-tasted  water  of  the  ship  so  long, 
was  truly  delightful. 

I  had  not  been  on  shore  ten  minutes,  before  I  met  with  a  person 
whom  I  knew,  and  who  knew  me.  He  was  from  Stalybridge.  He 
was  chairman  of  a  confederate  meeting  that  T  attended  there  last 
year,  and  had  left  the  country,  I  suppose,  to  avoid  a  Government 
prosecution.  He  had  a  clean  and  healthy  appearance,  and  seemed  to 
be  doing  well. 

Mr.  Jackson,  like  almost  every  one  else  that  I  meet  with,  says  that 
emigrants  generally  miss  it  in  stopping  in  such  places  as  New  York, 
instead  of  going  at  once  into  the  country.  The  labour-market  in 
such  places  as  New  York  is  generally  over-stocked.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  About  ten  thousand  emigrants  are  landing  in  New  York 
every  week.  Many  of  them  are  unable  to  get  up  into  the  country, 
and  others  are  unwillhig  to  go.  My  friends,  therefore,  who  intend  to 
emigrate,  should  remember  this,  and  either  prepare  to  go  up  into  the 
country  almost  as  soon  as  they  land,  or  give  up  thoughts  of  emigrating 
altogether. 

And  I  ought  to  repeat,  that  persons  intending  to  emigrate  should 
be  teetotalers.  I  have  just  heard  from  one  of  my  fellow  passengers 
in  the  Hartford,  that  no  sooner  had  a  number  of  the  emigrants  that 
came  along  with  us  got  on  shore,  than  they  went  to  a  store  and  began 
to  drink.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  all  intoxicated.  A  Mr. 
Hatten,  from  Macclesfield,  got  into  a  fray,  I  suppose,  and  shortly 
after  was  wandering  through  the  street  with  a  bloody  face.  What 
can  people  expect  from  such  conduct  ?  Men  that  use  intoxicating 
drinks  in  any  country,  do  themselves  serious  injury  ;  but  for  people 
to  drink  intoxicating  drinks  and  make  themselves  drunk  in  a  strange 
country,  and  amongst  a  strange  people,  is  like  throwing  themselves 
away  at  once  and  altogether.  I  should  not  be  astonished  to  hear 
next,  that  those  foolish  creatures  have  been  robbed  of  their  money, 
and  left  entirely  destitute. 

I  find  that  even  in  New  York  the  people  are  troubled  to  some 
extent  with  mosquitos.  Mr,  Netherwoods'  are  obliged  to  use  the 
mosquito  net  over  their  beds  at  night.  I  heard  the  buz  or  hum  of 
the  mosquito  myself  last  night  ;  and  one  of  the  persons  who  slept  in 
the  same  room  had  several  mosquito  bites  on  his  hands  and  wrists. 
He  says  the  pain  or  itching  which  their  bite  occasions  will  subside 
for  a  time,  and  return  again  even  at  the  week  end.  This  I  can  hardly 
believe.  It  is  only  in  hot  weather  I  suppose  that  people  are  troubled 
with  them.  And  people  in  general  do  not  seem  to  think  much  about 
them. 

I  said  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  New  York, 
and  so  I  am.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  description  given  of  the  city 
by  Mr.  A.  Prentice,  of  Manchester,  is  correct,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
calculated  to  lead  English  people  to  form  an  erroneous  conception  of 
the  city.  The  shops  are  large  and  excellent.  The  city  has  a  clean, 
healthy,  and  cheerful  appearance.  Some  portions  of  the  city,  too, 
such  as  the  park,  and  many  of  the  streets  and  avenues,  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.     But  in  the  city  generally,  there  is  a  want  of  that 


solidity,  that  massiveness,  that  completeness  of  workmanship,  which 
you  see  in  such  places  as  Liverpool  and  I\Ianchester.  In  several  re- 
spects New  Vork  has  the  advantage  over  our  large  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  cities  ;  but  in  other  respects,  our  large  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  cities  have  the  advantage  over  New  York. 

I  find  that  the  information  which  the  pilot  gave  us  respecting  the 
Patrick  Henry,  was  not  correct.  She  arrived  only  about  a  week  be- 
fore us.  Seventeen  of  her  passengers  died  during  the  voyage,  and  a 
considerable  number  were  ill  when  she  arrived  at  New  York.  She 
had,  in  consequence,  to  remain  some  time  in  quarantine.  Many  of 
my  fellow-passengers  on  board  the  Hartford,  often  regretted  that  they 
had  not  gone  by  the  Patrick  Henry  instead  of  the  Hartford.  I  could 
not  help  wishing  at  times  that  I  had  gone  by  that  ship  myself,  though 
I  was,  in  general,  well  pleased  with  the  Hartford.  How  little  do 
people  know  at  times  what  they  are  wishing  for  or  repining  at.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  several  of  those  who  regretted  so  much  that  they  had 
not  gone  by  the  Patrick  Henry,  would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  dis- 
ease that  prevailed  on  board,  if  they  had  gone  by  her.  How  true  it 
is,  as  I  have  said,  that  men  often  covet  things  which,  if  they  obtained 
them,  would  prove  their  death,  and  repine  at  things  which,  if  they  un- 
derstood them  properly,  they  would  see  to  be  their  life  and  salvation. 

August  16.  I  have  just  seen  William  Crawshaw,  one  of  the  passen- 
gers by  the  Hartford.  He  is  a  steel  melter  from  Sheffield.  He  told 
me  he  had  got  a  situation  yesterday  in  New  York,  and  that  the  master 
wants  him  to  go  to  work  to-morrow  morning. 

I  said  every  thing  had  an  air  of  ease  and  comfort  in  the  city.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  horses.  I  have  seen  no  such  wretched,  worn-out, 
miserable  creatures  as  are  so  common  in  most  of  the  towns  and  villages 
in  England.  They  are  a  great  deal  lighter  made  than  the  draft  horses 
in  Liverpool ;  but  they  all  appear  to  be  well  fed  and  well  used.  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  exception  yet,  not  even  in  the  emploj-ment  of 
the  common  porters. 

The  horses  generally  wear  a  covering  of  network,  extending  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail,  to  protect  them  from  the  flies.  In  many  cases 
the  network  is  rich  and  ornamental,  and  has  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. 

August  18.  I  have  not  yet  seen  much  of  New  York,  but  the  more 
I  do  see  of  it,  the  better  I  like  it.  It  is  a  very  extensive  city.  Broad- 
way, the  principal  street,  is  itself  three  miles  in  length.  It  is  perfectly 
straight,  and  of  ur^'form  width  from  end  to  end.  The  outer  parts  of 
the  city  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  laid  out  into  streets  and  aven- 
ues. There  is  no  difference  between  the  streets  and  avenues  except 
that  the  streets  run  in  one  direction,  and  the  avenues  in  another, 
crossing  them  at  right  angles.  Along  both  streets  and  avenues  beau- 
tiful and  thriving  trees  abound  on  each  side.  The  houses  generally 
stand  a  little  back  from  the  street,  and  have  flowering  shrubs  in  front 
of  them.  In  different  parts  of  the  city  there  are  large  squares  set 
aside  by  the  corporation  for  public  accommodation.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  what  is  called  the  Park,  a  piece  of  ground  containing  ten 
or  eleven  acres.  On  this  piece  of  ground  the  City  Hall  is  built. 
The  remainder  is  ])lanted  with  trees.  Many  of  the  public  buildings 
are  both  large  and  beautiful.  The  Custom  House  Office  is  a  very 
splendid  building.  Some  of  the  churches,  too,  are  large  and  beautiful 
buildings. 

I  visited  two  printing  offices  yesterday.  Nearly  the  w'hole  of  the 
work  in  the  press-room  of  one  of  them  appeared  to  be  done  by  women. 
The  women  put  the  sheets  on  the  machines  and  took  them  off.  I 
saw  only  three  men  in  the  room.  The  second  office  I  visited  was  the 
Sun  printing  office,  where  they  print  both  by  steam  and  lightning.  I 
was  almost  startled  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  threw  off  the 
sheets  of  their  newspaper.  One  machine,  with  one  form  of  type, 
throws  off  nearly  160  impressions  in  a  minute,  or  about  nine  thousand 
an  hour.  The  type  is  fixed  in  a  large  cylinder.  This  large  cylinder, 
in  its  revolution,  comes  in  contact  with  four  smaller  cylinders.  These 
four  smaller  cylinders  take  in  each  one  sheet,  and  press  it  upon  the 
type  as  it  is  carried  along  by  the  laiger  cylinder.     The  machine  is  fed 
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at  four  different  places,  two  above  and  two  below,  by  four  different 
men,  and  throws  out  its  printed  sheets  at  four  other  places,  at  each  of 
which  a  boy  is  seated  to  catch  them  and  lay  them  in  order.  The 
rapidity  of  the  machine, — the  almost  infinite  quickness  with  which  it 
caught  the  sheets,  impressed  them,  and  threw  them  off,  was  astound- 
ing and  almost  startling.  The  part  which  hghtning  or  electricity  has 
to  do  with  the  business,  is  in  supplying  the  forms,  I  suppose,  from 
which  the  Paper  is  printed.  The  type  is  first  set  up  ;  then,  by  means 
of  electricity,  an  impression  of  the  matter  is  transferred  to  another 
body  which  is  fitted  to  the  large  cylinder. — But  I  cannot  exactly  de- 
scribe the  process. 

I  had  a  ride  in  one  of  the  city  stages  or  omnibuses  yesterday.  Even 
there  T  saw  proof  that  the  Americans  are  in  advance  of  the  English. 
The  charge  for  about  a  three  miles'  ride,  is  three-pence.  The  omni- 
buses have  no  guards.  The  driver  does  the  whole  of  the  business, 
and  he  does  it  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  leaving  his  box.  A 
strap  is  fastened  to  the  door  inside,  conveyed  along  the  roof  of  the 
vehicle,  and  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  top  near  the  driver,  when 
he  sets  his  foot  on  this  strap,  and  thus  closes  the  door.  When  a 
passenger  wishes  to  get  out,  he  pulls  the  strap.  The  driver  feels  the 
pull,  and  draws  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  lets  the  passenger  out. 
But  before  he  lets  go  the  strap  to  open  the  door,  the  passenger  must 
hand  him  up  his  fare  through  the  same  circular  hole  through  which 
the  strap  is  conveyed.  The  driver  takes  the  fare,  then  withdraws  his 
foot  from  the  strap,  and  opens  the  door  and  lets  out  the  passenger 
without  rising  from  his  seat.  The  driver  can  see  from  his  seat 
whether  more  than  one  person  leaves  the  omnibus.  Inside  the  omni- 
bus is  the  following  inscription  :  '  For  the  right,  pull  once  ;  for  the 
left,  pull  twice.'  That  is,  if  you  wish  to  get  out  on  the  right  side  of 
the  street,  pull  once :  if  you  wish  to  get  out  on  the  left  side,  pull 
twice.  This  prevents  the  necessity  for  that  bellowing  and  confusion 
which  one  hears  so  often  in  the  English  omnibuses.  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  invention,  and  wondering  that  the  English  should  be  so 
slow  to  copy  such  a  manifest  improvement, 

I  find  that  the  use  of  ice  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  New  York. 
The  trade  in  ice  is  quite  an  important  trade.  Men  carry  it  round  the 
town  in  carts,  and  the  stores  or  shops  also  sell  it.  You  can  pur- 
chase a  large  piece  for  a  half-penny.  For  a  shilling  a  week  you  can 
be  suppled  every  day  with  a  block  about  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  thick.  There  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  it  from  morning  to  morning,  even  when  the  weather 
is  exceedingly  hot.  And  the  ice  is  very  pure.  It  is  perfectly  clean 
and  transparent,  and  gives  no  bad  taste  to  any  thing. 

I  took  tea  last  night  with  Mr.  Netherwood.  I  told  you,  that 
though  he  has  a  little  money  by  him,  he  is  not  above  working  as  a 
labourer  for  awhile,  till  he  can  make  up  his  mind  where  to  settle  on 
the  land.  His  wages  are  as  I  stated,  seven  York  Shillings,  or  about 
38.  8d.,  English  money,  a  day.  Seven  York  Shillings,  or  five  and  a 
half  dollars  a  week,  are  the  regular  wages  of  common  labourers  in  New 
York.  Other  kinds  of  workmen  get  from  eight,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
to  fifteen  dollars,  or  from  one  pound  thirteen,  to  three  pound  two  a 
week.  Mr.  Xetherwood,  by  the  course  he  is  taking,  is  making  his 
money  a  little  more,  rather  than  less.  He  has  a  comfortable  house,  in 
an  open  part  of  the  city.  He  has  four  boarders.  His  wife,  a  tho- 
roughly active  and  industrious  woman,  does  ever)'  thing  for  them,  so 
that  the  two  together  secure  a  tolerable  income.  The  children  go  to 
school.  The  elder  brought  me  her  book  on  geography  to  look  at,  and 
said,  with  a  good  deal  of  glee,  '  We  go  to  school  for  nothing  here,  and 
they  find  us  our  books  besides.'  The  book  which  she  gave  me  to  look 
at,  was  a  work  on  geography.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
book;  far  surpassing,  I  might  almost  say,  infinitely  surpassing  the 
school  books  in  general  use  in  England.  Both  the  substance  and  the 
style  of  the  work  were  superior.  And  the  prints  and  maps  and 
other  illustrations  were  admirable.  I  could  hardly  conceive  a  work 
better  calculated  to  interest  children  in  the  study  oi"  geography,  or  to 
aid  them  in  gs»ining  a  knowledge  of  that  useful  and  interesting  science, 


I  am  informed  that  people  are  rapidly  emigrating  from  the  more 
eastern  portions  of  the  United  States,  to  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
and  that  many  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe  are  going  thither.  An 
emigration  society  has  lately  been  formed  at  Seneca  FaUs.  They  ad- 
mit none  but  teetotalers,  and  persons  of  general  good  character.  Their 
object  is,  by  going  in  companies,  and  setthng  near  each  other  in  some 
favourable  locality,  to  secure  at  once  the  advantages  of  a  town  or  city, 
in  connection  with  the  blessings  of  a  country  life.  They  calculate, 
that  what  one  wants,  another  will  produce,  and  that  what  every  one 
produces,  some  portion  of  the  society  will  want.  Their  plan  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  Each  individual  will  be  an  independent  proprietor 
of  his  estate,  and  each  man  will  foUow  his  own  particular  business, 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.  The  society  do  not  contemplate  the 
formation  of  what  is  called  a  commicnity.  Each  individual  will  be 
his  own  master  ;  will  cultivate  his  own  farm,  or  pursue  his  own  oc- 
cupation, according  as  he  thinks  best.  Their  plan,  in  fact,  is  the 
sajne,  in  substance,  as  my  own.  It  is  calculated,  that  estates  thus 
purchased  by  companies  of  men  of  various  trades  and  occupations,  all 
sober  and  industrious  characters,  will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  be  worth  five,  six,  or  eight  times  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended on  them. 

Mr.  Netherwood  read  me  an  interesting  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  ifr.  Kellet,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  with  respect  to 
emigration  to  the  Western  States,  &c.  Mr.  Kellet  has  been  in 
America  about  14  years.  He  came  from  Amiley,  near  Leeds.  He 
is  at  present  foreman  in  the  Middlesex  Factory  at  Lowell,  in  which 
he  has  several  shares.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  observe,  that  Jlr.  Netherwood,  in  a  previous  letter 
had  stated,  in  excuse  for  his  delay  in  writing  to  Jlr.  Kellet,  that  he 
had  been  very  much  engaged,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  person  in 
England,  the  editor  of  a  periodical  there,  having  directed  his  emigra- 
ting friends,  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  to  call  on  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  best  place  to  obtain  accommo- 
dation while  in  New  York,  and  the  route  they  should  take  in  order 
to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination.  It  is  to  this  excuse  that  Mr. 
Kellet  refers  in  the  first  part  of  his  letter. 

Lowdl,  July  24,  1849. 
Mb,  Joseph  Nethekwood, 

Deab  Sir, — Your  letter,  mailed  20th,  came  to  hand  yesterday,  and 
is  before  me.  Your  excuse  for  delay  in  writing  is  somewhat  reason- 
able. I  should  think  the  editor  of  that  pamphlet  in  Leeds  was  really 
taking  an  unv\arrantable  freedom  in  the  use  of  your  name  and  address. 
He  is  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  benevolence  of  your  disposition, 
and  being  a  lover  of  his  race,  and  desirous  of  elevating  his  fellow-men, 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  emigrate  to  this  happy  country,  he  tells 
them  there  is  a  gentleman  in  New  York  (giving  them  your  name  and 
address.)  who  will  give  them  all  necessary  information  about  the  best 
and  cheapest  routes,  as  well  as  the  best  States  and  places  in  which  to 
locate.  This  is  removing  a  great  difficulty  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  wish  to  emigrate  to  ^Vestem  America,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nishing you  with  oppertunities  for  exercising  the  talents  with  which 
God  has  endowed  you  for  your  neighbours'  good.  You  did  not  in- 
form me  who  this  editor  is,  but  being  a  Yankee,  I  have  a  right  to 
<jues8,  and  I  guess  it  is  Joseph  B.^kkeh. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  middle-class  men  are  emigrating  too,  and 
bujnng  lands  in  the  West.  It  is  much  better  than  to  see  tliem  throng- 
ing the  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  which,  for  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, will  very  soon  be  on  a  par  with  the  manufacuring  districts  of 
England  and  France.  I  tell  you.  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  see  the  growing 
disposition  in  men  generally  to  be  possessors  of  a  little  '  Free  Soil,' 
where  they  can  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  daring  to 
make  them  afraid.  I  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  the  Western  Country 
is  settling  with  a  class  of  men  who  will  stamp  the  character  of  society 
with  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  give  it  a  tone  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness  and  sympathy.  The  '  League  of  Universal  Brotherhood  '  finds 
great  sympathy  in  my  heart. 
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There  is  a  man  of  my  acquaintance  now  in  Lowell,  who  lias  been 
living  in  Illinois  for  the  last  six  years.  He  owns  .320  acres  of  lanJ, 
with  a  log  house  on  it.  He  assures  me  that  the  last  six  years  have 
been  by  far  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  witli  one  exception,  namely, 
he  has  lost  his  wife  during  that  time.  And  List  year  he  was  offered 
14  dollars  an  acre  for  his  fiirm.  So  you  see  that  in  six  years,  the 
property  which  cost  him  about  rA)0  dollars,  is  now  worth  near  5000 
dollars.  He  has  thus  increased  in  wealth,  besides  having  enjoyed 
himself  better  than  ever  before,  having  better  health  than  ever  before 
in  his  life,  and  weighing  forty  pounds  more  than  when  he  left  the 
Mill  in  Lowell,  seven  years  ago. 

Relative  to  the  Seneca  Fall's  association,  I  would  say  ;  I  tiiink  it  a 
grand  scheme.  It  is  the  very  scheme  I  have  been  talking  and  writing 
to  you  about  for  years  :  the  only  difference  beirg  in  the  fact,  that  we 
in  Lowell  have  talked  about  and  discussed  the  principles,  and  the 
people  of  Seneca  Falls  are  taking  the  lead  and  reducing  them  to  prac- 
tise. Mankind  is  made  up  of  societies  and  combinations  from  the 
family  circle  to  the  great  national  confederacy,  and  to  associate  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  assistance  in  settling  a  colony  in  the  west,  seems  to 
me  a  grand  idea.  With  such  an  association,  the  talked  of  '  Horrors 
of  a  wilderness  '  are  prevented,  and  the  inconveniences  of  a  want  of 
society  avoided.  Then  to  have  the  land  around  you  occupied  and 
settled  by  respectable  men,  with  a  contiguous  village,  which  they 
intend  to  establish  and  make  a  thriving  one,  will  enhance  the  value  of 
your  property  so  rapidly,  as  to  Cjuadruple  it  in  two  or  three  years.  A 
copy  of  their  constitution  came  into  my  hands  about  two  months  ago. 
I  immediately  wrote  the  corresponding  secretary  for  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  my  letter  wished  him  to  send  you  a  copy,  and  gave  him 
,j  your  address,  but  did  not  propose  you  as  a  member.  I  received  an 
fanswer  from  him  last  Saturday,  and  think  better  of  the  association 
'  now  than  I  did  before.  I  intend  to  write  again  soon.  And  as  I  get 
light,  I  will  let  it  shine,  so  that  you  may  see  it. 

Sir,  I  am  looking  to  the  Western  Country  as  my  future  home.  My 
higliest  ambition  in  this  world  is  to  have  land  enough  to  make  myself 
and  family  independent  of  the  factory  system — not  independent  of 
labour,  for  that  is  honourable,  being  ordained  by  God,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  physical  laws  of  our  being  ;  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  period  when  the  Western  Country  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity 
for  Republican  principles.  She  is  already  in  advance  of  New  Erg- 
land  in  carrying  out  practically  the  principles  of  freedom,  notwith- 
standing all  our  boasted  facilities  for  education. 

I  doubt  not.  Sir,  but  that  I  shall  be  ready  for  the  west  fully  as 
Boon  as  you  are.  And  nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  divide 
a  Government  section  with  you.  I  have  never  yet  abandoned  the 
idea  I  have  so  often  thrown  out  during  our  correspondence. 

Manufacturing  is  still  dull,  especially  in  large  establishments.  The 
small  country  nulls  seem  to  be  doing  the  best  buisness.  We  are  hop- 
ing however  to  see  things  revive  a  little  this  Fall,  though  we  don't 
expect  to  see  much  of  a  move  before  spring. 

You  seem  to  have  given  up  talking  about  visiting  us.  We  infer 
from  this  that  you  have  given  up  thinking  about  it,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently less  sanguine  on  the  subject  than  we  have  been. 

I  had  a  letter  from  brother  John  about  a  fortnight  ago.     He  is  malc- 
ing  Satinet  for  the  market.     He  says  their  village  is  thriving  rapidly. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  again  as  soon  as  convenient.     We  have  had 
but  two  or  three  cases  of  Cholera  in  this  city  as  yet,  and  hope  we 
shall  have  no  more. 

Please  accept  our  best  respects  for  yourself  and  family  ;  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  Yours  truly, 

Tuos.  P.  Kellet. 
Mr.  Netherwood  told  me  that  the  Cholera  had  been  very  bad  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  places  near  its  margin.     He  said  that  himdreds 
had  died  there  in  a  day.     He  mentioned  one  place  that,   by  deaths 
and  desertions  together,  had  almost  been  depopulated. 

I  am  told  that  among  the  emigrants  who  have  landed  at  New  York 
during  the  present  year,  there  has  been  a  greater  number  of  middle- 
class  men,— of  people  with  a  little  capital,  than  has  arrived  at  any 


former  period.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  99,000  emigrants  landed 
at  New  York  from  the  1  st.  of  Blay  to  the  3rd.  of  July  of  this  year  ; 
and  that  out  of  this  vast  number  only  1,.500  were  absolutely  destitute. 
These  1,500  were  placed  on  Blackwcirs  Island,  where  there  is  an 
institution  for  the  employment  of  destitute  emigrants. 

I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  Seneca  Falls  emigra- 
tion society  before  me.  The  circular  states  that  the  object  of  the 
society  is  to  settle  its  members  on  Government  lands  in  the  west : — 
that  an  agent  will  be  sent  out  to  select  a  site  for  the  colony  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  members  have  been  obtained  ; — that  in 
order  to  avoid  difficulty  in  the  division  of  the  land,  the  agent  will 
not  purchase  the  land,  but  simply  select  a  suitable  spot  for  a  thriving 
village,  with  a  good  surrounding  country  ;.^that  healthiness  of  situa- 
tion will  bo  one  of  the  first  requisites  in  the  site  ; — that  the  members  of 
the  Community  may  select  farms  for  themselves  ; — that  each  person 
purchasing  land  in  connection  with  the  Company,  must  pledge  him- 
self to  settle  on  it  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  purchase,  or  trans- 
fer it  back  again  to  the  Company  at  such  a  price  as  competent  judges 
shall  consider  fair  compensation.  The  circular  adds,  that  any  person 
of  good  moral  character  may  become  a  member  of  the  society  ;  but 
that  any  person  joining  a  company  cmigratinr/  under  it,  must  sign  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  the  sale  and  use  of  all  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  beverage.  It  is  to  this  association  that  Mr.  Kellet  refers 
in  the  letter  given  above. — To  be  continued. 

TRUE  HISTORY. 
Speaking  of  the  history  of  Galiati  Capell,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Luther  has 

these  reflections ; — 

'  Hietory  is  a  precious  thing  ;  for  whatever  philosophers,  wise  people,  and 
reason  itself  can  teach  or  tliink,  tending  to  an  honourable  life,  of  that  does 
history  supply  examples  and  instances  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  places  it 
as  it  were  liefore  our  eyes,  as  if  we  were  there  and  saw  those  things  take  place, 
which  before  wo  had  only  had  driven  into  our  ears  by  teaching.  *  "  For 
this  reason,  historians  are  nothing  but  the  indications  and  memorials  of  the 
divine  vorl's  and  judgments  how  the  world  (and  especially  man)  is  upheld, 
ruled,  restrained,  impelled,  punished,  iind  honoured,  according  as  every  one 
deserves,  whether  good  or  bad.' — 'And,'  he  continues,  '  many  who  do  not  ac- 
knowledge God,  nor  regard  Him,  yet  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  examples 
thus  .afforded,  and  are  in  fear  lest  similar  calamities  should  befal  them,  by 
which  they  are  far  more  moved  than  if  you  held  up  to  them  only  the  naked 
declarations  of  the  law  and  of  doctrine.  We  see  not  only  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  in  the  books  of  the  heathen,  how  they  bring  forward,  and  hold 
up,  the  examples  of  their  ancestors  and  others,  to  warn,  to  encourage,  or  to 
terrify.  Therefore  historians  are  the  most  useful  of  men,  and  the  best  teachers, 
60  that  we  can  never  honour  or  thank  them  enough  ;  and  this  should  be  a  great 
inducement  to  kings,  princes,  etc.,  to  caiise  the  histories  of  their  own  times  to 
be  carefully  written  and  preserved  in  libraries,  and  to  spare  no  cost  which  may 
be  needful  to  procure  such  persons  as  are  truly  capable  of  the  work.  •  «  * 
But  for  this  work  there  is  required  a  rare  man,  who  has  a  lion's  heart,  bold  to 
write  the  truth ;  since  for  the  most  part  historians  are  wilfully  silent  concern- 
ing the  faults  and  mi.=fortunes  of  their  own  time,  or  give  them  too  favourable 
an  interpretation  to  plcaso  their  lords,  or  their  friends ;  and  .again,  they  extol 
common  virtues,  or  conceal  more  eminent  ones,  according  as  they  love  or  hate 
the  respective  actors.  By  this  means  histories  are  beyond  measure  deceptive, 
and  God's  work  in  the  world  is  diinhj  seen;  and  thus  is  lost  the  most  noble, 
most  glorions,  and  highest  use  of  history,  which  becomes  reduced  to  mere 
gossip.' — (.See  Werken  by  Stanri,  p.  815.) 


T.  F. Youv  condition  is  very  bad, — well  fitted  to  show  that 'the  way 

of  transsressors  is  hard.'  But  in  the  absence  of  the  sin,  there  is  yet 
hope  that  y  ou  may  regain  the  lost  blessing  of  health.  Your  diet  should 
he  of  a  nourishing,  unstimulating  kind,  as  bread,  milk,  eggs,  rice,  mac- 
coroni,  &c.  Flesli  meat  should  he  abstained  from,  or  only  used  in  small 
nnanti'ties.  Local  and  general  bathing,  first  in  tepid,  than  in  cooler, 
and  afterwards  in  cold  water,  followed  by  friction,  will  probably  benefit 
you.  Wash  yourself  all  over  daily  :  dash  the  water  upon  the  weakest 
parts.  Apply  cold  water  to  your  eyes  several  times  in  the  day,  with 
your  eves  shut  for  a  minute,  then  with  your  eyes  open  for  five  minutes. 
Pour  water  over  your  head  from  liehind,  after  your  ablutions.  Drink 
moderately  of  cold  water  between  meals.  If  these  means  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  materially  improving  you,  let  us  have  your  address,  and  we 
will  suggest  something  else. 

Prioted  by  J.  Barker,  Wottley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  ;.  Watson,  Queen's 
Head  Pawase,  Paternoster  Bow,  Icndon,  througb  the  Booksellers. 
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J,  BARKER'S  VOYAGE  TO  AMERICA. 
(Continued  from  our  IculJ 
T  aa  hardly  inclined  to  go  to  the  Far  West  myself.  I  had  rather,  if 
)  can  find  a  suitable  tract  of  land,  settle  in  Ohio,  or  Western  Virginia. 
I  believe  that  in  Western  Virginia  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  excelr 
lent  land,  in  beautiful  and  healthy  situations,  that  may  be  purchased 
at  the  Government  price  or  thereabouts.  I  saw  Mr.  Tapscott  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  yesterday.  Mr.  O'Connor  has  on  hand  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Wutem  Virginia.  He  assured  me,  that  there  was  no  district  in  the 
States  superior  to  Western  Virginia,  either  for  agreeableness  of  climate, 
beauty,  and  healthiness  of  situation,  or  richness  of  soil.  I  told  him 
the  oifers  that  Mr.  Saunders  had  made  to  the  English  public,  and  the 
nnurks  which  I  had  made  on  Mr.  Saunders'  oifers.  I  told  him,  that 
at  first,  Mr.  Saunders  had  published  a  Bill,  stating,  that  any  indi- 
vidual might  have  twenty  acres  of  land  (/iven  in  the  first  place,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a  certain  number 
pf  acres  more  ;  but  that  afterwards  he  changed  the  form  of  his  bill, 
iatiiaating  that  parties  must  first  purchate  a  certain  number  of  acres, 
and  pay  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  before  they  left  England, 
before  they  eould  have  the  twenty  acres  as  a  gift.  I  told  him  that 
the  demand  of  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  before  the  purchasers 
left  England,  had,  to  me,  a  very  suspicious  appearance  ;  and  that  the 
variation  in  the  two  announcements  issued  by  Mr.  Saunders,  were 
ralculated  greatly  to  increase  my  suspicion.  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  I 
found  had  read  my  objections  to  Mr.  Saunders'  proposal,  told  me,  that 
with  respect  to  the  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money,  he  had  now 
adopted  a  somewhat  different  plan  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
twenty  acres  as  a  gift,  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  give  the  twenty 
acres  free  to  any  individual,  on  the  simple  condition  that  he  should 
bring  five  acres  of  it  into  cultivation  every  year ;  thus  bringing  the 
whole  under  cultivation  in  four  years.  And  he  showed  me  the  copy 
of  a  deed  by  which  he  had  that  day  given  a  person  twenty  acres  of 
land  on  this  condition.  He  also  stated,  that  he  had  so  arranged  with 
Mr.  William  Tapscott,  of  Liverpool,  that  the  ten  per  cent  demanded 
of  purchasers  before  they  left  England,  sliould  be  lodged  in  his 
hands,  with  the  understanding,  and  with  a  guarantee,  that  if  a  pur- 
ehaser  found  that  he  had  grounds  for  not  being  satisfied  with  his 
purchase  when  he  reached  this  country, — if  he  found  that  the  land 
vttt  Bot  as  described,  the  deposit  should  be  returned  to  him.  He 
•Btered  into  a  lengthy  description  of  the  land, — gave  me  an  account 
ef  the  people  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated, — the  way  in  which 
ha  obtained  possession  of  it.  See.,  Sie.  He  invited  me  down  to  his 
offiea,  where  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  any  questions, 
and  where  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  me  any  information 
I  asight  require.  He  also  promised  to  give  me  letters  of  introduction 
te  parties  in  the  district,  and  thus  afford  rae  every  facility  for  obtain- 
ing a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  land.  I  am  going  down  to  his  office 
very  shortly.  Both  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Tapscott  assured  rae,  that 
Uie  population  of  Western  Virginia  are  anti-slavery  in  their  views,— 
that  there  is  a  great  probability  indeed,  and  almost  a  certainty,  that  at 
(ha  next  census,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  will  be  in 
fovoar  of  such  a  change  in  the  law  of  elections  as  will  secure  the 
aptedy  abolition  of  slavery  ia  that  Stjtte,    And  there  appear*  to  me 


to  be  reason  to  believe,  on  other  grounds,  that  slavery,  both  in 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  must  be  abolished  before  long.  But  I  shall 
give  more  particulars  hereafter. 

The  Cholera  is  rapidly  subsiding  in  New  York.  The  number  of 
deaths  by  Cholera  is  diminishing  every  day.  The  number,  at  one 
time,  was  six  or  seven  hundred.     It  is  now  about  thirty  only. 

The  news  from  Hungary  creates  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  N«w 
York.  The  people  are  hoping  and  anticipating  that  Hungary  will 
ultimately  triumph,  and  that  her  triumph  wU  be  the  means  of  shaking, 
and  ultimately  annihilating,  the  power  of  tyranny  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.     I  cannot  feel  so  sanguine  myself  :  I  wish  I  could. 

It  would  seem  from  the  New  York  papers  that  come  before  me, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  only  anxiously  desiring, 
but  confidently  expecting,  that  the  Canadas,  and  all  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  will  shortly  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
The  N'eui  York  Sun  of  to-day,  August  18th,  says,  'No  matter  how 
the  Canadian  question  is  evaded,  annexation  is  the  manifest  destiny. 
English  guardianship  and  rule  are  in  reality  desired  by  no  party,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  can  be  used  to  advance  their  own  personal  interests. 
And  Canada,  situated  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  suffers 
disadvantages  which  England  cannot  remove.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
we  are  confident  that  expediency,  as  well  as  interest,  will  ultimately 
bring  about  th*  annexation  of  the  Canadas,  and  consequently  the  in- 
corporation of  the  other  provinces,  as  States  of  our  Union,' 

It  also  appears  from  the  papers,  that  certain  parties  are  enlisting 
men  in  the  United  States,  to  go  to  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  overturn- 
ing the  present  Government,  and  establishing  Republican  principles. 
Who  the  parties  are  that  are  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  I  do  not 
know.  If  the  Sun  is  to  be  credited,  a  majority  of  the  Cubans  them- 
selves are  at  its  head.  The  New  York  Sun  contends,  that  the  Cubans 
generally  are  disgusted  with  their  present  rulers,  and  are  bent  on  effect- 
ing  a  revolution, — that  they  are  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  for  their 
liberty, — that  there  are  parties  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaging 
individuals  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Spanish  yoke  ;  and  that  American  citizens  hav«  a  right,  not  only  to 
tympathism  with  the  Cuban  Qemocrats,  but  to  aid  them  in  such  ways 
as  they  may  think  best.  The  President,  the  Government,  and  many 
others,  appear  to  regard  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  They  appear 
to  consider  the  contemplated  attack  on  the  Cuban  authorities  as 
organized  and  directed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  speak 
of  the  proceedings  of  those  citizens  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  threaten  punishment  on  all  who  take  part  in  the  matter.  Many 
consider  this  contemplated  attack  on  the  Cuban  authorities  ai  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Slave  States,  to  extend  the  slave-holding 
dominion  and  increase  the  pro-slavery  power  of  the  States.  This  is 
probably  the  case.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  subject  is  exciting  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  States.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  before  long  the  Government  of  Cuba  will  be  revolutionized. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  from  the  Anti-slavery  Newspapers,  that  Father 
Mathew  has  declined,  while  in  America,  to  commit  himself  to  tht 
Anti-slavery  movement.  The  following  extract  from  the  Anli-tlawry 
SUmdard  will  tend  to  shew  the  truth  of  what  I  have  often  said  j— 
namely,  that  it  is  imp<v»i\bl*  fof  a  priest,  so  long  as  he  rmaim  a 
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priest,  to  be  faithful  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  humanity.  Tlie 
jniest  lives  by  his  ]iopularity.  He  is  dependent  on  popular  favour  for 
his  all.  And  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  man  in  such  a  position  to 
declare  himself  against  popjilar  vices,  or  to  commit  himself  to  un- 
popular enterprizes.     The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows : 

INTEIiVIBW   Wlin   PAIHSn  MATBEW. 

On  Friday  morning,  July  27th,  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowwicn  and  myself,  L.  Gaerison, 
■went  to  tlie  Adams  House,  in  order  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  Father 
Mathew,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  letter  of  the  Committe,  inviting  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  celebration  of  that  great  and  glorious  event,  the  entire  abolition 
of  British  West  India  Slavery,  failed  not  to  be  put  into  his  hands.  Fortunately, 
we  found  him  disengaged,  and  were  introduced  to  each  other  by  our  esteemed 
friend,  William  A.  White,  of  Watertown.  What  transpired  during  the  inter- 
view, (which  was  a  very  brief  one,  as  we  felt  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  his 
time,  and  as  we  immediately  perceived  that  the  object  of  our  visit  was  not 
particularly  agreeable  to  him,)  was  substantially  as  follows : 

Turning  to  me.  Father  Mathew  said — '  Mr.  Garrison,  your  name  is  very 
familiar  to  me.'  '  Yes,'  I  said,  smiling,  '  I  am  somewhat  notorious,  though  not 
as  yet  very  popular.'  He  then  added — '  You  have  some  very  warm  friends  in 
Cork.'  I  told  him  I  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and  also  that  in  Dublin  and  many 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  there  were  many  who  deeply  sympathized  with  the 
Anti-Slavery  movement  in  this  country.  After  expressing  the  strong  desire  I 
had  felt  to  see  him  during  my  last  visit  to  Ireland,  and  my  great  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  able  to  visit  Cork,  I  said — '  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of 
taking  you  by  the  hand,  and  welcoming  you  to  America,  we  have  come  to  ex- 
tend to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  an  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  British  West  India 
emancipation  at  Worcester,  on  Friday  next.  Here  is  a  letter,  containing  an 
invitation  in  an  ofticial  shape,  which  you  are  requested  to  read  at  your  leisure, 
and  an  answer  as  you  may  think  duty  requires.'  Taking  the  letter,  with  some 
agitation  and  embarrassment  of  manner  he  said,  gesticulating  in  a  somewhat 
deprecative  manner,  as  though  an  indecent  or  unworthy  proposition  had  been 
made  to  him—'  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  save  men  from  the  Slavery  of 
intemperance,  without  attempting  the  overthrow  of  any  other  kind  of  Slavery  ! 
Besides,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  commit  myself  on  a  question  like 
this,  under  present  circumstances.  I  am  a  Catholic  Priest ;  but,  being  here 
to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  turning  aside 
from  my  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  the  cause  of  Catholicism.' 
'True,  you  would  not,' I  replied — 'for,  in  that  capacity,  you  would  occupy 
very  narrow  ground,  and  be  acting  for  a  sectarian  object.  But  I  do  not  per- 
ceive any  analogy  in  the  case  supposed,  to  the  one  presented  to  you.  The 
cause  of  liberty  and  emancipation,  like  that  of  temperance,  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  humanity,  and  is  as  broad  as  the  whole  earth ;  and,  therefore,  you 
may  as  freely  advocate  the  one  as  the  other.'  '  0,'  said  he,  '  I  am  not.in  favour 
of  Slavery — I  should  never  think  of  advocating  it — though  I  don't  know  as  we 
can  say  that  there  is  any  specific  injunction  against  it  in  the  Scriptures.'  '0,' 
said  I,  interrupting  him,  and  placing  my  hand  on  my  heart,  '  the  injunction  is 
here — inside  of  every  human  being.'  '  Catholic  priests  are  not  in  favour  of 
Slavery,'  he  replied.  'Do  you  intend  visiting  the  Slave  States!'  I  inquired, 
and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  I  said — '  \\'o\\,  I  am  confident  you 
will  find  at  the  South,  Catholic  priests  and  Catholic  laymen  who  are  slave 
holders  and  slave  buyers.'  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  miscon- 
ception, I  distinctly  said  to  him,  '  The  Abolitionists  have  no  wish  or  design 
to  divert  you  from  the  great  mission  which  you  have  come  to  America  to  pro- 
secute ;  on  the  contrary,  they  feel  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  that  mission, 
and  desire  that  your  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  abundant  success.  But  they 
trust  that,  while  you  are  in  the  country,  you  will  occasionally  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, both  in  public  and  in  private,  to  admonish  your  countrymen  to  be 
true  to  liberty,  and  to  give  no  countenance  to  Slavery  or  its  abettors  ;  for  there 
is  great  need  of  such  counsel,  as  they  are  giving  the  weight  of  their  religious 
and  political  influence  to  the  side  of  the  Slave  Power.  They  hold  the  key  of 
the  slave's  dungeon,  as  the  balance  of  political  power  is  in  their  hands. 
Moreover,  the  anniversary  of  British  West  India  emancipation  was  deemed  by 
us  an  event  in  which  you  would  feel  a  special  interest,  and  might  participate 
with  great  propriety.  '  We  have  not  forgotten,'  I  continued,  '  that,  seven 
years  ago,  an  Address  was  sent  from  Ireland,  signed  by  Daniel  O'Cokkell, 
Theobald  JIathew,  and  seventy  thousand  others,  invoking  the  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen  in  America  to  join  with  the  Abolitionists,  as  the  only  true 
and  consistent  friends  of  liberty  ;  and  we  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  intru- 
sive, but  rather  warranted,  in  asking  you  to  renew  an  appeal  so  important, 
and  to  which  they  have  given  little  or  no  heed.'  '  0,'  said  he,  as  if  the  act  had 
long  since  passed  from  his  memory  into  oblivion,  '  I  do  now  recollect  that,  I 
signed  such  an  Address  ;  and  I  also  recollect  that,  at  that  time,  it  subjected 
me  to  a  good  deal  of  odium.  This  was  said  as  if  ho  had  winced  under  it — 
under  the  odium  cast  by  American  traffickers  in  human  flesh  !  Of  what, 
then,  should  he  bo  proud  on  earth  1  Such  odium  he  should  have  gloried  in, 
as  the  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  down-trodden  humanity. 

Finding  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  protracting  the  interview,  and  feeling 
deeply  saddened  by  the  result,  we  took  our  leave,  again  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  would  attentively  read  the  letter  we  had  just  put  into  his  hands,  and 


answer  it  at  his  earliest  convenience.     To  thati  letter  he  has  not  had  the 
courtesy  to  make  any  reply,  ■ 

1  have  endeavoured  to,  state  what  wa9  said  at  this  interview  by  Father  Ma- 
thew and  myself  with  as  mucli  verbal  accuracy  iis"  possible,  and  believe  that  I 
have  not  only  given  the  substance,  but  nearly  the  exact  words  of  the  conver- 
sation between  us.  What  gave  me  special  surprise,  and  inflicted  the  deepest 
wound  upon  my  spirit,  was  the  apparent  lack  of  all  sympathy  for  the  slave,  of 
all  interest  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  Not  a  syllable  fell  from  his  lips, 
expressive  of  pleasure  that  the  American  slave  has  his  faithful  and  devoted 
advocates— or  of  joy  at  the  emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  bondmen 
in  the  British  isles  !  It  is  with  great  sorrow  of  heart  that  I  lay  these  facts 
before  America,  Ireland,  and  the  world. 

WM.  LLOYD  GAEEISOiT. 

The  letter  of  iavitation  which  was  loft  in  the  hands  of  Father  Mathew  is  as 
follows ; 

Soslon,  July  26, 1849. 

EiiTEE.AiED  Fmenh  of  Hujiahitt, 

The  .anniversary  of  the  most  thrilling  event 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  British  West  India 
island.?,  will  be  celebrated  at  Worcester,  in  this  Commonwealth,  on  Friday, 
August  3,  commencing  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  ii.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  behalf  of  that  Society,  the  undersigned  are 
instructed  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial  and  an  earnest  invitation  to  be  present, 
and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  most  agreeable  to  your  feelings.  This  they  gladly  now  do  ;  and,  having  no 
doubt  of  your  heartfelt  interest  in  this  great  event,  and  of  your  desire  to  see 
Slavery  everywhere  abolished,  on  America,  as  well  as  on  British  soil,  they 
trust  that  you  will  be  able  so  to  make  your  arrangements  as  vastly  to  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion,  by  your  quickening  pre3ence._  The  celebration  is 
one  in  which  all  the  friends  of  freedom  may  joyfully  unite,  without  distinction 
of  sect,  party,  or  country.  A  grand  mass  meeting  of  the  people  is  confidently 
anticipated  at  Worcester,  and  able  and  distinguished  advocates  of  liberty  have 
pledged  themselves  to  be  present. 

In  the  year  1842,  an  '  Address  from  the  people  of  Ireland  to  their  country- 
men in  America,'  signed  by  Ireland's  lamented  champion,  DANIEL  O'CON- 
NELL,  Yoi'jtsELF,  and  seventy  thousand  other  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  was  sent 
to  this  country,  in  which  it  was  truly  declared  that  '  Slavery  is  a  sin  against 
God  and  man — all  who  are  not  for  it  must  be  against  it — none  can  be  neu- 
tral ;'  and  that '  it  is  in  vain  that  American  citizens  attempt  to  conceal  their 
own  and  their  country's  degradation  under  this  withering  curse.'  Its  final 
appeal  was  in  the  following  emphatic  language  : — '  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  ! 
treat  the  coloured  people  as  your  equals,  as  brethren.  By  all  your  memories 
of  Ireland,  continue  to  love  liberty— hate  Slavery— CLING  BY  THE  ABO- 
LITIONISTS—and  in  America,  you  will  do  honour  to  the  name  of  Ireland.' 

We  deeply  regret,  that  truth  compels  us  to  state,  that  the  Address  fell 
powerless  ou  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  Irish  population  in  this  country ;  and 
while  it  urged  them  to  exercise  their  moriil  and  political  power  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  Slavery,  that  power  has  been,  and  still  is,  wielded  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor,  and  against  the  oppressed.  Eeligiously  and  politically,  like  the 
American  people  generally,  they  are  in  such  relations  to  those  '  who  trade  in 
slaves  and  the  souls  of  men '  as  to  sanction  that  horrible  traffic,  and  to  prolong 
the  unmitigated  servitude  of  three  millions  of  the  native-born  inhabitants  of 
the  American  Union.  This  melancholy  and  undeniable  fact  will  cause  you 
much  grief;  and  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  you,  to  im- 
prove every  suitable  .opportunity,  while  you  remain  in  this  country,  to  bear  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  testimony,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  against  the 
enslavement  of  any  portion  of  the  human  family  ;  and  to  tell  your  countrymen 
here  again,  in  the  words  of  the  Address  alluded  to,  '  America  is  cursed  by 
Slavery  !  Never  cease  your  efl'orts  until  perfect  liberty  be  granted  to  every 
one  of  her  inhabitants,  the  black  man  as  well  as  the  white  min.  Join  with 
the  Abolitionists  everywhere  ;  they  are  the  only  consistent  advocates  of 
liberty. 

It  will  be  doubly-gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  the  Abolitionists  in  Ame- 
rica are  thorough-g^ng  teetotalers  ;  and  it  would  be  not  less  so  to  learn,,  (what, 
alas  !  is  not  the  fact)  that  teetotalers  are  iis  uniformly  Abolitionists. 

Congratulating  you  on  your  safe  arrival  in  this  coiiutry,  trusting  that  your 
mission  of  mercy  will  be  crowned  with  unparalleled  success,  and  assuring  yoii 
of  our  sincere  regard  and  heartfelt  admiration,  we  remain,  dear  Sir-,     ■ 
In  behalf  of  three  millions  of  slaves, 

Y'ours  for  universal  liberty  and  sobriety, 

WM.  LLOYD  GAERISON,^ 
FEANCI3  JACKSON, 
WENDELL  PHILLIPS, 
H.  I.  BOWDITCH. 
Rev.  Thbobali)  Mathbw. 

The  Irish  Address  is  now  at  the  Anti-Slavery  ofliee  in  Boston,  and  is  copied 
by  the  Liberator.  It  should  be  read  with  the  emphatic  capitals  and  italics  of 
that  paper  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  position  in  whioh  Father  Mathew 
has  placed  himself.  We  do  not  see  how  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery  Sooictyj  could,  with  this  Address  before  them,  do  otherwise  than 
invite  the  Rev.  Father  to  attend  the  Festival  at  Worcester.  AVords  can  hardly 
express  a  deeper  abhorrence  of  the  system  of  American  Slavery  than  lie  de- 


Committee. 
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Glared  in  '42  was  felt  by  bim  :  the  terms  lie  made  use  of  to  convey  liia  sense  of 
the  duty  of  Irislimen  in  America  on  this  great  question,  and  the  exhortations 
he  used  to  urge  them  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cause  of  the  slave  and  its 
friends,  are  certainlv  as  strong  as  language  could  make  them.  The  Committee 
had  no  right  to  ass-ume  Father  Mathew  to  be  a  hypocrite.  To  suppose  that 
one  who  had  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  '  love  liberty,  hate  Slavery,  and  cling 
to  the  Abolitionists,'  would  not  himself  seize  most  joyfully  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  to  prove  bow  much  he  was  in  earnest  in  uttering  such 
earnest  words,  would  have  been  an  imputation  of  the  common  honesty  of  the 
distinguished  visitor  which  those  gentlemen  would  not  have  dared  to  make. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  would  have  jus- 
tified them  in  withholding  such  an  attention  from  biro.  Xot  only  was  it  de- 
manded by  common  coartesy,  but  to  have  neglected  it  would  have  been  an 
insult  of  the  grossest  character.  To  im-ite  him  to  AVorcester  was  simply  say- 
ing—' Sir,  you  have  exhorted  all  Irishmen  in  America,  by  the  memory  of 
their  country,  by  their  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures,  by  their  obligation  to  the 
Almighty,  to  love  and  help  this  cause,  and  you  will,  we  are  sure,  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  second  these  words  by  acts.'  To  have  neglected  to  invite 
him  would  have  been  to  say, — '  Reverend  Priest,  we  believe  you  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite, a  liar,  and  a  coward.  Through  us  you  have  exhorted  your  countrymen 
to  do  what  yon  would  not  do  yourself;  you  have  called  on  them  to  be  faithful 
to  a  cause  which  you  mean  to  desert ;  have  bid  them  not  to  yield  to  a  tempta- 
tion which  you  have  not  the  strengtli  to  withstand  ;  to  avoid  a  miserable  and 
contemptible  weakness  which  you  have  not  the  courage  to  resist :  in  short,  by 
every  thing  that  is  most  sacred,  and  precious,  and  dear  to  the  soul  and  (he 
hsart  of  man,  you  commanded  as  a  priest,  and  besought  as  a  brother,  that  they 
would  not  forget  nor  neglect  a  duty  which  you  fling  from  you  with  contempt 
the  moment  you  are  placed  in  their  circumstances.  We  will  not  dishonour 
our  cause  by  appealing  as  Abolitionists  to  one  who  has  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  honesty  to  be  here  what  he  pretended  to  be  at  home.'  All  this  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  say,  or  seem  to  say  ;  but  having  these  words  of  Father  i[a- 
thew  before  them,  they  could  only  believe  them  the  honest  utterances  of  a 
true-hearted  man,  and  act  accordingly.  It  was  not  their  wish  to  draw  him 
away  from  the  cause  to  which  he  has  so  nobly  devoted  himself,  or  to  throw  a 
single  obstacle  in  his  path.  It  was  his  own  honour  which  was  to  be  vindicated, 
not  their  benefit  which  was  sought.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  in  this 
matter,  at  least,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  should  have  taken  for  his  model 
that  Apostle  who,  to  the  maid  who  said,  '  This  man  was  also  with  him,'  re- 
plied, '  Woman,  I  know  him  not.' 
The  Address  is  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS  FROM  THE  TEOPLE  OF  IRELAND 

TO   THEni 

Countri/men  and  Countrywomen  in  America. 

Dear  FKna-cs : — You  are  at  a  great  distance  from  your  native  land  !  A 
wide  expanse  of  water  separates  you  from  the  beloved  country  of  your  birth — 
from  us,  and  from  the  kindred  whom  you  love,  and  who  love  you,  and  pray  for 
your  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  your  adoption. 

We  regard  America  with  feelings  of  admiration ;  we  do  not  look  upon  her 
as  a  strange  land,  nor  upon  her  people  as  aliens  from  our  affections.  The 
power  of  steam  has  brought  us  nearer  together ;  it  will  increase  the  intercourse 
between  us,  so  that  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  and  of  the  American 
people  must  in  future  be  acted  upon  by  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of  each. 

The  object  of  this  address  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
SLAVERY  IN  AMERICA — that  focl  blot  upon  the  noble  institutions  and 
the  fair  fame  of  your  adopted  country.  But  for  this  one  stain,  America  would 
indeed  be  a  land  worthy  your  adoption  ;  but  she  will  never  be  the  glorious 
country  that  her  free  constitation  designed  her  to  be,  so  long  as  Jier  soil  is 
polluted  by  the  footprint  of  a  siitgle  slave. 

Slavery  is  the  most  tremendous  invasion  of  the  natural,  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  and  of  some  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God,  '  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.'  What  a  spectacle  does  America  present  to  the  people  of  the  earth  I 
A  land  of  professing  Christian  Eejnihlicans,  unitingtheir  energies  for  Oie  op- 
pression and  degradation  of  three  millions  of  innocent  human  beings,  the 
children  of  one  common  Father,  wno  suffer  the  most  orievous  wbokgs  axd 
THE  UTMOST  nEORADATioN,  foT  no  Crime  of  their  ancestors  or  their  own ! 
SLAVERY  IS  A  SIX  AGAINST  GOD  AND  MAN.  All  icho  are  not  for 
ilmust  he  against  it.  None  (Jan  be  neuxp^i.  Wc  entreat  you  to  take  the  part 
of  justice,  religion,  and  liberty. 

It  is  i7i  vain  that  American  citizens  attempt  to  conceal  their  own  and  their 
country's  degradation  under  this  icithering  curse.  America  is  cursed  bv 
SlavSSy  !  WE  CALL  UPON  YOU  TO  UNITE  WITH  THE  ABOLL 
TXONISTS,  and  never  to  cease  you  efforts,  until  perfect  liberty  be  granted  to 
every  one  of  lier  inhabitants,  the  black  man  as  well  as  the  white  man.  We 
are  all  children  of  the  same  gracious  God  ;  all  equally  entitled  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  are  told  that  you  possess  great  power,  both  moral  and  political,  in 
America.  We  entreat  you  to  exercise  that  power  and  that  influence  for  the 
sake  of  humanity. 

You  will  not  witness  the  horrors  of  Slavery  in  all  the  States  of  America. 
Thirteen  of  them  are  free,  and  thirteen  are  Slave  States.  But  in  all,  the  pro- 
slavery  feeling,  though  rapidly  decreasing,  Is  still  strong.    Do  not  unite  uith 


it :  on  the  contrary,  orrosE  it  bv  all  thh  peacefti  meaks  is  tour  power, 
JOIN  WITH  THE  ABOLITIONISTS  EVERYWHERE.  They  are  the 
only  consisti:nt  advocates  of  lihert'j.  Tell  every  man,  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand liberty  for  the  white  man,  and  Slavery  for  the  htack  man :  that  yon 
are  for  LIBERTY  FOR  ALL,  of  every  colour,  creed,  and  country. 

The  American  citizen  proudly  points  to  the  National  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  declares  that  '  All  mankind  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  are 
alike  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  Aid  him  to  carry 
out  this  noble  declaration,  by  obtaining  freedom  for  the  slave. 

Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  !  treat  the  coloured  people  as  yo^ir  equals,  as 
brethren.  By  all  your  memories  of  Ireland,  continue  to  love  liberty — hate 
Slavery— CLING  BY  THE  ABOLITIONISTS— and  in  America,  yoK  will  do 
honour  to  the  name  of  Ireland. 

[Signed  by]  DANIEL  O'CONNEL, 

THEOBALD  MATHEW, 
And  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  other  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

I  have  just  had  a  friend  from  Glasgow  to  see  me,  James  Ballantyne, 
a  printer.  He  arrived  in  New  York  about  three  weeks  ago.  He 
tells  me  that  he  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  a  situation. 
He  got  work  at  the  first  office  he  applied  to.  They  had  not  however 
a  super-abundance  of  work,  so  he  applied  to  another,  the  Sun  office, 
and  was  taken  on  without  a  word.  He  tells  me  that  in  the  printing 
offices  here  they  give,  in  the  booh  offices,  at  the  rate  of  G^d.  a  thou- 
sand, and  in  the  newspaper  offices,  at  the  rate  of  7d.  to  Sd.  a  thou- 
sand. In  Glasgow  they  gave  only  4id.  a, thousand  in  book  offices, 
and  .5d.  in  newspaper  offices.  I  give  .5|d.  a  thousand  for  book  work, 
three  farthings  more  than  is  given  in  Glasgow.  The  Americans  give 
a  penny  more  than  I  give  for  book  work,  and  still  more  for  newspaper 
work.  My  friend  tells  me  that  some  of  the  better  kind  of  workmen 
will  earn  as  much  as  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  and  that  he  can  earn 
twelve,  without  much  difficulty.  He  works  eleven  hours  a  day.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  heard  that  there  were  a  great  many  printers  out 
of  work  in  New  York, — no  less  than  four  hundred.  He  said,  that 
might  be  true  ;  but  added,  that  printers  in  America  were  differently 
situated  from  printers  in  England  and  Scotland.  '  A  great  many 
printers,  for  instance,  understand  other  businesses.  One  is  a  tailor, 
another  is  a  farmer,  and  so  on.  The  man  that  works  next  to  me,'  he 
added,  '  in  the  Sim  office,  is  a  tailor.  Printers  therefore  are  not 
entirely  dependent  on  the  printing  business  for  a  living.  The  printers 
that  are  out  of  work,  are  not  therefore  all  without  the  means  of  support. 
Many  of  them  do  not  care  much  whether  they  work  at  the  printing 
business  or  not.  They  can  sometimes  do  better  at  other  businesses, 
and  when  they  can  do  so,  they  leave  the  printing  business  for  awhile.' 

The  case  of  Mr.  Ballantyne  is  another  proof  that  good  workmen, 
who  are  disposed  to  look  about  them  for  employment,  may  frequently, 
perhaps  generally,  even  in  New  York,  obtain  situations,  and  get  good 
wages.  Twelve  dollars  a  week  in  New  York  is  not  so  much  as  ten 
dollars  would  be  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is  as  good 
as  50s.  or  £3  in  England. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  lightning  and  thunder  last  night,  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  The  weather  to-day,  though  warm,  is  quite 
agreeable. 

I  have  heard  the  hum  or  the  buzz  of  mosquitos  every  night  since 
my  arrival  here.  Last  night  I  got  five  or  six  bites.  But  I  neither 
perceived  when  I  was  bitten,  nor  have  I  felt  any  inconvenience  from 
the  bites  since.  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  do.  Some  people  are 
very  much  annoyed  with  them  indeed.  One  young  man,  who  has 
just  come  to  lodge  here,  appears  as  if  he  had  the  Chicken  Pox  or  the 
Small  Pox,  he  is  so  much  bitten  both  on  his  face  and  on  his  hands 
and  wrists.  He  has  been  sleeping  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  they 
abound.  There  are  very  few  hereabouts.  Where  JMr.  Netherwood 
lives  there  are  more.  ]\Ir.  Netherwoods  are  obliged  to  have  a  mos- 
quito net  hung  round  their  beds  at  night.  It  appears  to  me  that  tliere 
are  some  people  whom  those  mosquitos  like,  and  others  wliom  they 
do  5!oMike.  Neither  bugs  nor  mosquitos  appear  to  like  me.  Hencer 
I  never  have  had  a  bite  from  either  of  these  insects  to  raise  any 
swelling,  or  cause  any  considerable  inflammation. 

Saturday,  August  18.  To-day  I  got  some  green  Indian  com  to 
dinner,  and  liked  it  very  well.     It  is  boiled  in  the  ear.     The  people 
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take  it  in  their  fingers,  anoint  it  well  wRh  butter,  gprinkle  it  with 
pepper,  and  eat  off  the  grains  as  they  hold  the  ear  in  their  hands.  It 
i«  a  Tery  pleasant  and,  I  believe,  a  rery  wholesome  dish.  Some  of 
the  newspapers  caution  people  against  eating  it,  because  it  has  rather 
an  aperient  tendency.  They  think  it  might  tend  to  bring  on  the 
Cholera.  My  opinion  however  is,  that  the  use  of  such  vegetables  as 
have  an  aperient  tendency,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing 
both  Cholera  and  other  kinds  of  diseases. 

Good  coffee,  I  find,  is  about  5d.  a  pound  here.  The  sugar  com- 
monly used,  which  is  both  good  and  good  looking,  is  2^d.  a  pound. 
Many  other  things  are  equally  cheap.  The  more  substantial  articles 
of  food,  though  better  in  quality,  are,  in  general,  about  the  same  in 
price  as  they  are  in  England. 

To-day  I  received  a  letter  from  home,  containing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  B.  Stead,  late  of  Saddleworth,  who  came  to  America  about 
Christmas.  As  I  have  not  been  where  my  brother  Samuel  resides,  I 
eould  not  answer  the  whole  of  the  letter.  I  have,  however,  made  re- 
marks on  parts  of  it. 

New  T()rk,AvgttH\»tk,\»i9. 

Mt  Dbar  Joseph, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  letters.  I  have 
received  the  copy  of  Benjjpin  Stead's  letter,  and  send  you  a  few  re- 
marks in  reply. 

As  to  what  he  says  about  my  brother  Samuel's  domestic  relations, 
1  may  remark,  first,  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion respecting  America,— that  it  does  not  bear  in  any  way  upon  the 
prospects  which  there  are  for  emigrants  to  the  United  States.  I  may 
observe,  secondly,  that  even  if  those  things  which  he  states  on  this 
subject  had  been  true,  no  man  of  proper  thought  or  decency  could 
have  named  them,  especially  after  he  had  been  introduced  to  my  bro- 
ther by  me,  at  his  own  request,  as  a  friend  of  mine.  For  a  man  to 
accept  a  person's  hospitality,  and,  when  he  has  left  his  host's  house, 
to  begin  to  circulate  unfriendly  reports  respecting  members  of  the 
family,  ^en  if  those  reports  are  true,  appears  to  me  to  be  exceedingly 
uiiworthy  and  censurable.  Bat  you  will  observe  that  all  he  says  on 
this  subject  is  based  on  hearsay .  A  friend  of  somebody  told  some- 
body that  such  things  were  so  and  so.  If  he  could  not  refrain  from 
speaking  on  such  subjects,  he  should  at  least  have  said  nothing  but 
what  he  himself  had  seen. 

What  he  says  about  the  state  of  Samuel's  house  and  farm,  I  shall 
notice  in  a  future  letter.  I  expect  to  be  at  Samuel's  next  week.  I 
•hall  then  see  how  matters  are  for  myself,  and  I  will  send  you  an 
account  of  what  I  see.  Some  other  portions  of  his  letter  I  may  no- 
tice now. 

He  says,  that  Samuel's  family  eat  Indian  meal  porridge  twice  and 
sometimes  three  times  a  day.  I  answer,  this  is  nothing  to  Samuel's 
discredit.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  both  his  wisdom  and  his  economy, 
and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  letter  which  was  published  in 
The  People.  Neither  he  nor  his  children  could  use  any  thing  more 
wholesome  than  good  Indian  meal  porridge.  And  Indian  meal  por- 
ridge is  agreeable  as  well  as  wholesome.  It  is  so  to  me.  I  used  it 
every  day  on  board  the  ship,  when  I  could  get  it.  I  should  have  taken 
Indian  meal  food  two  or  three  times  a  day,  if  it  had  been  set  before  me 
so  often.  We  had  it  on  board  the  ship  both  in  the  form  of  porridge, 
and  in  the  form  of  bread  or  pudding.  And  /  liked  it  exceedingly  well 
in  both  forms.  I  lived  almost  entirely  on  rice,  Indian  meal  food, 
potatoes,  oatmeal  porridge,  and  water  biscuits. 

B.  Stead  however  remarks,  that  my  brother  and  his  family  have 
pork,  beans,  beef,  veal,  etc.,  as  well  as  Indian  meal.  What  object  he 
eould  have  in  view  in  speaking  about  my  brother's  way  of  living,  I 
cannot  tell,  unless  he  meant  to  insinuate  that  he  and  his  family  lived 
poorly.  And  if  this  was  his  object,  he  has  certainly  failed  to  accom- 
plish it.  He  has,  in  my  judgment,  supposing  his  statements  to  be 
true,  proved  just  the  contrary, — proved  that  they  lived  quite  as  well 
as  people  need  to  live.    But  I  certainly  expect  to  find,  on  visiting  my 


brother's  family,  that  B.  Stead's  aeeoant  of  their  articles  of  food  if 
both  defective  and  incorrect. 

He  says,  that  Samuel  and  his  children  dress  poorly  on  week  dayi, 
though  they  dress  well  enough  on  Sundays.  Now,  how  would  B, 
Stead  have  a  man  to  dress  on  week  days,  when  he  hag  to  employ  his 
time  in  fencing  and  ditching,  in  milking  cows  and  feeding  pigs,  in 
chopping  wood  and  following  the  plough.  The  homelier  a  man  dresiea 
for  such  work  as  this,  the  better,  provided  his  garments  form  a  health* 
ful,  decent  covering  for  him.  As  to  the  childrtn't  mode  of  dress,  Mr. 
Netherwood  and  Mr.  Jackson  tell  me,  that  it  ii  common  in  the 
Western  States  for  the  children  of  wealthy  farmers  to  run  about  in 
the  homeliest  dresses  imaginable,  and  even  to  go  without  shoes  and 
stockings  in  summer  time.  The  pride  of  dress,  especially  during  week 
days,  is  unknown  in  those  parts.  It  is  the  same  in  new  countries 
generally.  You  have  read  of  people  in  Australia,  not  only  neglecting 
their  dress,  but  their  beards,  for  months  together.  And  people  maj 
think  themselves  happy  to  be  in  a  country  where  the  slavery  of  fashioR 
with  respect  to  dress  is  unfelt.  There  are  thouiandt  would  be  glad  if 
the  force  of  fashion  was  broken  in  England.  It  is  a  blessing  that  it 
is  not  so  oppressive  in  the  Western  States  of  America. 

He  says  that  he  has  met  with  a  good  aiany  emigrants  who  uy, 
that  they  would  prefer  living  in  England  to  America,  if  tkt»  eouid  gH 
a*  good  a  living  in  England.  This  I  can  easily  believe.  This  is  no 
more  than  what  I  have  said  myself.  I  have  said,  that  emigranta 
generally  are  uncomfortable  and  uns^tled  for  the  fint  two  or  three 
years,— that  they  do  not  like  the  country  ;  but  that  after  they  have 
been  a  few  years  in  the  country,  hardly  any  consideration  would  induce 
them  to  leave  it  and  return  to  their  native  lands.  This  is  perfectly 
natural.  And  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  any  one  who  understand* 
human  nature,  or  who  has  had  experience  in  travelling.  God  hat  so 
formed  us,  that  we  cannot  wean  ourselves  from  our  native  homac 
without  great  pain  and  diiRculty.  It  is  well  he  hat  made  us  to.  But 
he  has  also  so  formed  us,  that  if  we  find  it  to  be  necessary  to  change 
the  place  of  our  abode,  we  can,  in  coarse  of  time,  come  to  enjoy  the 
change. 

But  this  remark  of  Benjamin  Stead's  does  itself  show,  that  the 
persons  to  whom  he  refers,  consider  that  they  could  not  get  a  living 
in  England  so  well  as  they  can  in  America.  They  had  rather  live  in 
England,  he  says,  IF  they  could  get  a  LIVING  at  well  in  England 
as  in  America.  But  this  they  cannot  do.  And  this  it  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.  There  are  millions  in  England  that  cannot  get 
sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  their  familiet.  Those  people 
can,  after  struggling  with  the  difficulties  attending  emigration  to  k 
strange  land,  get  a  good  and  comfortable  living  here,  and  in  course  of 
time,  gti  to  be  happy  and  independent  cultivators  of  their  owa 
estates.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  should  obtain  employment 
as  soon  at  they  land,  or  even  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  place  of  their 
destination.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  either  for  workmen  to 
find  what  employers  are  in  want  of  men,  or  for  employers  to  find 
what  workmen  are  in  want  of  employment.  It  may  often  happen 
that  one  person  shall  be  longing  for  work,  and  another  person  be 
wishing  for  a  labourer,  at  the  very  same  time,  and  near  the  self-tame 
spot.  Besides,  as  my  brother  John  observed,  there  are  seasons  of  the 
year  when  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  employment.  But  there  are  other 
seasons  of  the  year  when  it  is  difficult  for  employers  to  obtain  labour* 
ers.  Emigrants  should  not  calculate  on  always  doing  well  the  first 
year.  They  should  give  themselves  time  to  look  about  them,  and  to 
get  a  little  acquainted  with  the  country.  They  should  also,  at  hu 
ofteiji  been  urged,  be  prepared  to  work  at  any  kind  of  work,  and  to 
work  for  such  wages  as  they  can  get,  for  a  while  at  first.  If  they  do 
this,  they  are  sure,  in  course  of  time,  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  to  do 
well.  That  labour  vdll  be  scarce  at  tome  seasons  of  the  year,  it 
nothing  more  than  might  be  expected.  As  we  have  mentioned 
before,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  third  of  July,  this  year,  ninety-" 
nine  thousand  emigrants  landed  at  New  York  alone.     Vast  numbert 
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kaiti  at  Boiton  and  other  parts  during  the  «ame  period.  It  is 
tcareclj  powible  that  all  tho«e  persons  should  find  work  at  once,  on 
tiie  sane  line  of  road.  And  few  turn  out  of  the  common  track.  Yet 
the  country  is  so  large,  and  the  land  so  rich,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  this  amasing  multitude  can  all  find  work  of  some 
deseription.  And  as  a  very  considerable  number  of  people  are  con- 
stantly settling  on  the  land,  the  demand  for  employment,  and  the 
amount  of  food  to  support  the  population,  are  alike  continually  in- 
ereasing.  I  say  it  is  next  to  impossible  but  that  tome  should  find  it 
difficult,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  find  employment ; 
and  still  more  difficult  to  obtain  employment  to  their  liking.  Still, 
I  belicTe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  very  few  persons  indeed,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  the  States.  I  have  told 
yoB  before,  that  Mr.  Netherwood  found  work  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York.  True,  it  was  a  kind  of  work  to  which 
he  had  not  been  accustomed.  The  situation  that  offered  was  only 
■enething  like  that  of  a  common  labourer.  The  wages  accordingly 
were  low.  But  it  was  work  by  which  he  could  support  himself  and 
his  family.  It  was  not  such  work  as  Mr.  Netherwood  had  been 
accustomed  to,  but  he  vfery  wisely  acted  on  the  principle  of  taking 
what  he  could  get,  till  he  had  time  to  look  about  him  and  get  what  he 
wished.  He  very  wisely  accepted  such  wages  as  were  offered,  so 
Io»g  as  they  enabled  him  to  live  and  keep  in  hand  the  little  money  he 
kad  brought  along  with  him.  He  accepted  the  situation,  and  he  has 
■upported  his  wife  and  family  comfortably.  His  wife  has  taken  in 
boarderr,  and  thus  added  a  little  to  their  income.  Their  money, 
instead  of  diminishing^  is  now  increasing.  Mr.  Netherr^ood  has  had 
time  besides  to  make  inquiries  respecting  a  suitable  piece  of  land,  and 
aa  eligible  place  for  a  permanent  settlement.  He  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty now  in  settling  himself  and  family  on  a  comfortable  estate,  and 
living,  so  long  as  his  life  is  continued,  in  comfort  and  plenty.  Yeu 
will  {•rkaps  be  astonished  when  I  tell  you,  that  Benjamin  Stead,  as 
s«on  ais  he  eame  to  New  York,  had  an  offer  of  employment  ih>m 
the  very  eame  person  for  whom  Mr.  Netherwood  is  working,  and  at 
the  very  same  wages.  Benjamin  Stead  however  refused  to  accept  the 
offer.  Mr.  Netherwood  urged  him  to  accept  it,  intimating  that  he 
CQuld  at  least  earn  sufficient  by  that  means  to  keep  themselves  de- 
eently,  and  that  his  wife  might  also  earn  a  considerable  sum  by  work- 
ing at  her  business  of  straw  bonnet  making,  which  is  a  good  business 
here.  Benjamin  Stead,  however,  and  his  wife,  replied,  that  they  had 
not  eorae  to  America  just  to  get  a  living, — that  they  could  get  a  living 
in  Sngland  and  save  a  little  money  beside.  They  expressed  surprise 
at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Netherwood  putting  up  with  such  humble  employ- 
neat,  and  indifferent  wages.  Mrs.  Netherwood  said  she  considered 
they  had  done  very  well,  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  the  first 
go  to.  Benjamin  Stead,  however,  and  his  wife,  intimated,  that  they 
eeuld  never  be  content  with  such  a  situation.  Mr.  Netherwood  at 
«n6»  said  in  his  own  mind,  '  Now  Benjamin  Stead  and  his  wife 
will  be  disappointed.  They  have  come  with  unreasonable  expecta- 
ttons.  They  expect  to  find  every  thing  rea«)y  for  them,  and  money 
waiting  for  them  ;  and  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken.  Benjamin 
Stead  went  up  into  the  country  and  teas  disappointed.  He  afterwards 
wished  to  come  back  and  accept  the  offer  that  had  been  made  him  ; 
bat  Mr.  Netherwood  and  his  employer  both  thought,  that  as  he  was 
new  up  in  the  country,  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  remain  there  awhile, 
especially  as  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  land  and  settling  on  an 
estate  of  his  own,  if  he  could  not  get  work.  Mr.  Netherwood  under- 
stood that  Benjamin  Stead  had  come  with  the  interUion  of  settling 
npon  the  land. 

I  may  further  observe,  that  Benjamin  Stead  had  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  a  nice  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  ;  and  that  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Netherwood,  offering  to  purchase  it,  if  he  would  join  with  him, 
Uki  take  one-half.  Mr.  Netherwood  however  was  not  yet  fully  de< 
eided  where  to  settle,  and  therefore  declined  the  offer. 

Again ;  with  respect  to  Baatrick,  of  PudEey,    It  seems  he  was 


only  in  the  States  one  year,  and  that  he  had  been  able  to  support 
himself  from  the  very  first, — that  at  the  time  he  left  he  was  receiving 
3s.  6d.  a  day  in  cash,  which,  where  he  was,  would  be  equal  to  Ts.  a 
day,  or  £2  2s.  a  week,  in  England.  What  reason  he  could  have  to 
complain  of  the  country,  any  reasonable  man  may  be  left  to  judge. 

I  may  further  remark,  that  though  New  York  is  the  most  crowded 
place  in  the  States,  William  Crawshaw,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  staying,  have  both  obtained  employment  this  very  week 
in  the  city.  Both  of  them,  I  believe,  obtained  employment  the  day 
after  their  arrival. 

I  am  told  that  what  Benjamin  Stead  says  about  the  difficulty,  in 
some  places,  of  obtaining  wages  in  money, — of  having  to  take  scrip 
and  get  goods  for  their  labour  at  shops,  is  perfectly  true.  But  it  is 
also  true,  that  almost  all  have  the  means  of  bettering  their  condition 
in  course  of  time. 

It  is  also  true,  that  riding  in  America  is  in  some  cases  as  wearisome 
as  walking.  And  it  is  true  of  England.  I  could  tell  a  worse  story 
of  riding  in  England,  than  Benjamin  Stead  has  told  about  riding  in 
America,  I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  riding  in  America 
yet.  What  riding  I  have  had,  has  been  as  comfortably  performed  as 
it  c^uld  have  been  in  England,  and  more  so. 

It  is  also  very  likely  correct,  that  Benjamin  Stead  gave  a  shilling 
for  a  meal  at  an  Inn.  If  he  had  gone  to  some  Inns  he  might  have 
given  two  shillings.  There  are  houses  in  every  part  of  the  States 
where  a  man  may  give  as  much  as  he  likes  for  a  meal.  Benjamin 
Stead  does  not  say  under  what  circumstances  he  got  this  meal.  It 
would  seem,  from  his  account,  that  it  was  prepared  expressly  for  him 
and  his  wife. 

He  says,  there  was  not  a  joint  of  meat  on  the  table,  but  only  stakes. 
But  stakes,  I  am  told,  are  always  charged  higher  than  a  plate  of  meat 
off  a  joint.  He  says  he  could  have  got  as  good  a  meal  in  Manchester  for 
eightpence.  I  answer  ;  ist,  not  with  tea  or  coffee,  at  an  Inn.  2nd.  he 
might  have  got  a  better  meal  in  America  for  threepence  or  fourpence. 
That  people  can  live  better  and  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England,  is  certain.  I  am  now  at  a  respectable  and  comfortable 
Boarding  House  in  New  York.  The  charge  is  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
or  about  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week.  For  this,  you  have  a 
comfortable  feather  bed  to  sleep  on.  You  have  three  good  meals  a 
day,  the  usual  number  taken  here.  In  the  morning  you  have  beef 
steaks,  veal  cutlets,  or  sausages,  with  bread  and  butter,  tea  and  co£fee, 
&c.  Or  you  have  eggs,  &c.  At  dinner  you  have  bread  and  butter, 
potatoes,  sqaash,  tomatoes,  the  egg  plant,  meat,  pudding  or  pie,  &c. 
The  supper  is  the  same  as  breakfast,  except  that  the  meat  is  gene- 
rally cold,  and  that  you  have  sometimes  pie,  confectionary,  &c.  You 
have  besides  a  large  and  comfortable  sitting  room,  with  a  daily  news- 
paper to  read.  And  all  this  for  eighteenpence  a  day.  If  you  reckon 
bed  and  attendance  to  be  sixpence  a  night,  it  leaves  only  fourpence 
a  meal  for  your  meat.  Yet  this  is  in  New  York,  where  many  things 
are  so  much  dearer  than  in  the  Western  Country,  and  where  rents 
are  so  much  higher.  I  am  satisfied  that  Benjamin  Stead  has  written, 
not  so  much  under  the  influence  of  his  judgment,  but  under  the  influ- 
ence of  vexed  and  unhappy  feelings  of  some  description.  That  ho 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  try  him,  is  certain.  But  that  the  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  Thb  Pboplb  have  either  purposely  or  unintentionally 
misrepresented  the  state  of  America,  or  exaggerated  the  prospects  of 
emigrants  to  that  country,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  believe.  Indeed 
Benjamin  Stead's  letter  itself,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  subject,  tends 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again,  if  all  be  well,  next  week.  I  shall 
write,  if  possible,  by  every  mail.  I  expect  to  be  at  my  brother 
Samuel's  on  Thursday  or  Friday  next.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
child.  Your  letters  are  exceedingly  welcome  to  me.  They  are  a 
very  great  comfort  to  jme.  I  prize  them  very  highly.  Write  to  me 
often  J  write  «very  week  if  you  can.  My  most  devoted  and  unbounded 
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love  to  your  mother,  your  sister,  your  Isrother;     And  my  love  to  your 
uncles  and  aunts,  your  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  all. 

Your  very  afiectionate  father,  Joseph  Bahkeh. 
P.S. — As  this  letter  will  probably  be  printed,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add,  that  I  have  myself  no  interest  in  people  emigrating  to  the 
United  States.  I  am,  in  fact,  so  far  as  personal  matters  go,  a  loser 
by  every  friend  that  leaves  the  country.  My  only  object  in  writing 
on  emigration  is,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  countrymen.  If  any 
one  has  a  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  emigrating,  let 
him  by  all  means  stay  at  home  till  that  doubt  is  removed.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  to  break  up  one's  home,  and  to  take  a  painful  and 
perilous  voyage,  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles,  into  a  strange 
land.  No  man  of  sense  will  venture  on  such  an  undertaking  care- 
lessly. It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  and  trials 
which  some  poor  emigrants  meet  with.  Even  those  who  succeed  the 
best,  often  suffer  far  more  than  they  are  able  to  describe  to  their 
friends.  The  fact  is,  great  numbers  never  write  till  they  have  got 
over  the  worst  of  their  difficulties,  and  experienced  the  happiness  of 
success.  And  then  they  remember  no  longer,  or  think  but  little, 
of  the  troubles  they  have  had  to  encounter.  And  writing  in  this 
joyous  and  happy  state  of  mind,  they  too  often  describe  the  hap- 
piness of  victory,  without  noticing  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the 
conflict. 

I  may  further  add,  that  T  have,  in  all  cases,  given  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  truest  information  on  the  subject  of  emigration.  And 
I  have  done  my  best  to  obtain  the  truth.  I  have  undertaken,  at  great 
inconvenience,  and  at  serious  expense,  a  journey  to  tlie-United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  most  certain  information  that  can  be 
had.  If  therefore  any  individual  should  be  misled  on  this  important 
subject, — or  if  any  emigrant  should  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation, 
though  I  may  pity  him,  and  sorrow  on  his  account,  I  cannot,  in  any 
case,  or  in  any  measure,  reproach  or  blame  myself.  I  have  done  my 
best  for  every  one  ;  and  I  hope  to  continue  to  do  so  to  the  last.  It 
now  remains  for  every  one  to  do  the  best  for  himself  and  for  his 
brethren.  The  weather  has  not  been  excessively  hot  since  I  came. 
!l^\.  It  has  been  warm,  what  in  England  we  should  sometimes  call  verij 
.ijf  warm,  but  it  has  never  been  oppressive  or  particularly  disagi'eeable 
"  to  me.  I  am  told,  however,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  cooler  than  it  was 
last  month.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  learnt  by  experience  how 
hot  the  hottest  weather  in  these  parts  really  is.  Perhaps  I  may  do  so, 
before  I  leave. 

August  21.  It  is  difficult  for  a  person,  even  on  the  spot,  to  get  to 
know  the  exact'  truth  with  respect  to  many  things  pertaining  to 
America  ;  the  testimony  of  different  people  varies  so  greatly.  For 
instance,  several  people  have  told  Mr.  Netherwood,  that  they  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  employment  even  in  Ohio  and  the  States  further 
west.  Benjamin  Stead  says  the  same.  Yet  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Neile,  who  has  been  in  the  country  some  years,  and  who  has 
travelled  through  a  great  many  of  the  States,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Philadelphia,  assures  me,  that  in  the  countiy  districts  of  every  State, 
labour  is  in  great  demand,  and  that  in  no  State  westward  have  they 
the  number  of  labourers  which  they  want.  Others  confirm  this.  It 
is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  men  may  frequently  be  seeking  for  labour 
in  one  place,  and  employer.s  be  seeking  for  labourers  in  another.  Em- 
ployers and  persons  seeking  employment  have  no  proper  means  of 
making  known  their  respective  want's  ;  and  bringing  themselves  into 
contact  with  each  other.  I  shall  endeavour  to  hit  upon  some  plan  to 
remedy  this  evil : — some  plan  of  making  the  wants  of  employers  and 
of  persons  seeking  employment  known  to  each  other, — some  hieaUs 
of  bringing  employers  and  persons  seeking  employment  together,  that 
both  may  have  their  wish.  But  the  best  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  for  parties  who  have  capital,  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  good 
land,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation,  with  a  genial  climate,  &c., 
and  after  building  a  few  houses,  and  clearing  a  portion  of  the  land, 
sell  portions  to  emigrants,  for  cash  to  those  who  could  pay  cash,  and 
on  credit  to  those  who  needed  credit,  holding  the  lands  for  security, 


supplying  the  purchasers  also  with  food,  tools,  &c.,  on  credit  when 
necessary,  taking  care,  of  course,  in  your  advances  or  loans  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  improvements  made  on  the  land  by  the  persons 
credited.  To  give  credit  without  security  might  involve  the  creditors 
in  losses  and  difficulties,  and  have  a  mischievous  effect  evenon  pur- 
chasers themselves.  This  plan  I  shall  probably  endeavour  to  carry 
out,  if  I  can  purchase  a  tract  of  good  land,  and  have  in  hand,  after 
paying  for  it,  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  enable  me  to 
make  loans  to  the  purchasers  of  plots  of  land  according  to  the  im- 
provements they  make  on  them  from  time  to  time.  If  I  can  cany 
out  this  plan,  I  shall,  in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  render  infinite  ser- 
vice, to  emigrants,  and  found,  in  codrse  of  time,  a  large  and  prosperous 
colony.  Let  persons  who  intend  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States, 
lay  by  whatever  they  can  spare,  that  when  they  reach  the  United 
States  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  land  at  once,  and  to  be- 
come their  own  employers. 

I  went  yesterday,  with  a  friend  of  mine  to  Statten  Island.  He 
told  me  that  a  company  of  Fourierists  have  purchased  a  quantity  of 
land  not  far  from  here,  and  have  founded  a  very  prosperous  colony. 
They  have  not  carried  out  their  peculiar  principles,  but  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  their  circumstances,  and  acquiring  wealth  and 
independence. 

I  find  there  are  several  societies  or  colonies  of  Shakers  in  the  United 
States,  besides  the  one  at  New  Lebanon,  to  which  reference  has  so  fre- 
quently been  made  by  English  winters.  The  New  Lebanon  society 
contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  .52.0.  There  are,  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  settlements  containing  upwards  of  3, .500  additional  mem- 
bers. When  a  person  joins  the  Shaker  community,  he  is  required  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  Association* ;  but  in  every 
case,  when  a  person  has  become  dissatisfied  with  the  Association  and 
left  it,  his  property  has  been  returned  to  him.  The  Shaker  settle- 
ments are  increasing  in  wealth,  but  not  increasing  much  in  numbers.  The 
three  Shaker  communities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  own  about  ten 
thousand  acres.  If  intending  emigrants  with  a  little  capital,  «nd  meii 
with  no  capital,  would  join  together  to  assist  each  other,  they  might,' 
with  ease,  and  without  incurring  risks,  involving  themselves  in  diffi- 
culty, or  giving  up  their  individual  liberty,  found,  in  almost  any  pait 
of  the  States,  large  and  thriving  settlements,  and  secure  themselves 
and  each  other  from  either  want  of  employment,  or  want  of  wealth,  to 
the  end  of  their  lives. 


I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  character  as  given  by  Mr.  Sizer,  a 
gefitleman  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells,  and  em-  m 
ployed  by  them  as  Phrenological  examiner.  You  will  see  from  the 
endorsement,  that  Mr.  Sizer,  when  he  examined  my  head,  and  gave 
this  description  of  my  character,  had  no  knowledge  of  my  name,  my 
country,  my  writings,  or  my  labours, — that  he  has  not  even  yet  read,  or 
heard  read,  a  single  line  of  anything  I  have  written.  I  had  a  note  of 
introduction  to  Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells,  but  that  note  was  unread  by 
Mr.  Sizer  until  he  had  finished  the  examination,  that  his  descriptiW 
of  my  character  might  be  influenced  by  nothing  but  his  examination 
of  my  organization. 

You  will  judge  for  yourself,  and  all  who  know  me  will  also  judge 
for  themselves,  whether  the  description  he  has  given  of  my  character 
be  correct  or  not.  If  it  be  correct,  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  both  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  a  proof  of  Mr.  Sizer's  acquaint- 
ance with  that  science,  and  of  his  skill  in  deciphering  character. 

I  may  observe,  that  the  description  of  my  character  in  writing  iS 
not  near  so  long,  so  full,  or  so  particular,  as  the  description  which  he 
gave  in  words,  during  the  examination.  Among  other' things,  he 
stated,  during  the  examination,  that  I  never  flattered  a  man  in  my 
life, — that  though  I  might  frequently  express  my  earnest  and  favour- 
able opinion  of  a  person,  and  might  speak  in  such  a  way  of  individuals 
as  to  make  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  that  I  really  intended 
to  flatter,  I  never  spoke  with  such  an  intention,  but  simply  expressed 
my  own  opinions   and   my   genuine  feelings.     He  also  made  some 
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remarks  with  respect  to  my  animal  powers,  wliich,  though  he  has  not 
exactly  omitted,  he  has  expressed,  in  a  much  more  general  and  conse- 
quently somewhat  vague  manner,  in  his  written  description.  The 
written  description  however  does,  in  general,  give  the  substance  of  the 
remarks  he  made  during  the  examination,  and  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  the  candid  and  unbiassed  testimony  of  Phrenology  to  what  I  am,  or 
to  what  I  ought  to  be.  The  next  time  I  get  my  head  examined,  I 
will  have  a  short-hand  writfer  present  to  take  down  the  description  of 
the  examiner  as  he  gives  it  at  the  time. 

Though  the  character  given  of  me  by  Mr.  Sizer  is  favourable,  it  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  correct.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  The  People  to  my  readers  and 
friends. 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  the  itaUcs  and  capitals  are  Mr.  Sizer's — 
not  mine. 

You  will  see  that  Mr.  Sizer  states,  that  my  organs  qualify  me, 
among  other  things,  for  good  business  management.  Some  will  think 
him  rather  wide  of  the  mark  here.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  observe,  that 
i  have  never  taken  any  thing  in  hand,  in  the  shape  of  business,  in 
which  I  have  not  succeeded. 

And,  secondly,  that  I  have  done  a  great  amount  of  business,  with- 
out having  had  a  particle  of  that  kind  of  education  which,  in  general, 
is  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  business  management. 

Mr.  Sizer  also  says,  that  I  should  make  a  good  teacher  of  Natural 
Science.  In  this,  I  am  sure  he  is  correct.  I  delight  in  Natural 
Science  exceedingly.  I  also  delight  in  teaching  it.  And  so  far  as  I 
have  exerted  myself  in  that  way,  I  have,  I  believe,  been  successful. 


Phkenological  Chabacier  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  as  given  at 
Fowlers  and  Wells,  131,  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  By. 
Nelson  Sizer,  Examinhr,  August,  IS,  184.9. 

He  has  a  physical  organization  of  great  natural  power  and  vigour, 
which  is-  capable  of  almost  any  amount  of  long  continued  exertion, 
and  is  one  of  ten  thousand  in  its  power  to  resist  disease,  endure  hard- 
ship, and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  mind.  There  seems  to  be 
more  density,  compactness,  and  strength  than  pliableness  and  elasticity. 
And  the  character  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  is  one  of  strength, 
mSssiveness  and  order,  rather  than  of  polish  and  delicacy.  The  pur- 
poses of  his  mind  are  conceived  in  power,  brought  forth  in  energy,  and 
matured  in  hold,  manlv,.  OMNIPOTENT  action.  His  mind 
resembles  in  its  manifestations  more  the  strength  and  boldness  of  the 
tornado,  and  the  rushing  cataract,  than  the  gentle  zephyr  and  the 
flowing  stream. 

'His  propelling  mental  power  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  his  physical 
energies,  and  he  drives  on  to  the  accompHshment  of  his  purposes  with 
full  reliance  upon  final  and  triumphant  success.  He  is  liable  to  feel 
too  much  certainty  of  success  in  his  enterprises,  because  he  perceives 
so  clearly  the  absolute  practicability  of  his  schemes,,  and  feels  such 
self-rehance  on  his  power  to  fulfil  his  own  duties  in  the  matter,  and 
has  so  much  of  hope  which  promises  what  the  other  faculties  desire, 
and  finding  the  world  too  obtuse  to  appreciate,  or  too  slow  to  act  in 
concert  with  him,  his  designs  are  frus.trated.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  such  repulses,  he  seeks  new  fields  of  action  with  his 
feelings  in  no  wise  chastened,  though  with  his  judgment  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  the  world  somewhat  corrected. 

He  is  a  kind,  of  Luther,  a  natural  leader  in  society,  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  dull  routine  of  the  past,  but  seeks  new,  bold,  refor- 
matory and  progressive  enterprises,  to  which  to  give  the  energy  of  his 
philanthropy,  and  on  which  to  bestow  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  He 
loves  opposition  in  a  good  cause,  or  rather,  loves  to  combat  error  and 
overcome  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  depravity. 

His  philanthropy  and  fellow  feeling  is  a  marked  trait  in  his  character, 
but  the  avenue  of  his  efforts  is  one  of  a  pvaclical  and  substantial 
character.  He  will  do  more  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves, 
than  to  endow  seats  of  aristocratic  literature,  or  cathedrals  of  luxurious, 
refined,  and  exclusive  Christianity. 


His  religion. and- his  philanthropy  are  of  that  character  that  would 
feed  and  shelter  the  bodies  of  the  poor,  and  teach  them  their  inalien- 
able rights,  and  heaven-born  privileges,  capabihties  and  destiny,  and 
raise  them  to  the  .dignity  of  comfort,  freedom,  intelligence,  and  happi- 
ness. 

In  the  pursuit  of  such  enterprises  he  glories  in  opposition  from  the 
selfish,  that  he  may,  while  overcoming  it,  humble  his  proud  opposers, 
and  gain  the  gratitude  of  the  humble  and  helpless. 

He  has  great  physical  courage,  but  mere  animal  combat  would  be 
distasteful  to  him.  He  is  a  man  of  absolute  fortitude,  and,  if  driven 
to  it,  would  offer  powerful  resistance  ;  but  moral  and  intellectual  strife 
is  the  arena  of  his  choice,  and  the  true  field  of  his  achievements. 

He  has,  with  all  his  daring  and  energy,  much  caution  and  circum- 
spection ;  but  ■  cautiousness  is  seen  and  felt  only  as  a  modifier.  The 
world  de.ems  him  incautious  and  even  rash,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  much  he  feels  of  it.  Energy  is  so  palpable  that  he  gets  little 
credit  for  prudence. 

;  He  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity  of  purpose  and  moral 
courage,  believing  integrity  to  be  no  mean  ingredient  in  Christianity. 
■  He  is  capable  of  deep  and  exalted  feelings  of  devotion  for  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  respects  the  good  and  the  talented,  and  all  that  is 
truly  venerable.  His  emotions  are  less  spiritual  than  practical,  and 
he  shows  his  faith,  not  so  much  by  professions,  as  by  works. 

He  is  able  to  use  art,  tact,  and  management,  but  it  is  not  the  usual 
mode  of  achieving  his  designs.  He  is  pandid  and  explicit  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  manly  and  straightforward  in  his  conduct,  doing  by  direct 
means  energetically  applied,  what  most  men  aim  to  accomplish  by 
finesse. 

His  unbending  firmness,  joinedwith  his  force  and  enthusiasm,  make 
him  a  consistent,  reliable,  ally  and  friend,  and  a  most  formidable  op- 
ponent, .  ,,  • 

His  clearness  and  vigour  of  mind  constitute  a  prominent  charac- 
teristic. 

Nearly  every  organ  is  large  and  well  balanced,  qualifying  him  for 
excellence  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  good  business  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  to  take  clear,  liljeral,  and  just  views  of  measures, 
manners,  and  men.  He  would  make  a  good  teacher  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence, because  his  intellect,  as  well  as  his  feelings,  harmonise  with  the 
practical  and  demonstrable. 

He  has  good  taste,  but  beauty  and  perfection  must  be  joined  with 
correct  principles  and  practical  utility. 

His  social  organs  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  happiness  of  domes- 
tic life.  He  would  doat  upon  a  true  woman  and  wife,  and  exemplify 
the  earnestness  of  a  father's  regard  for  his  children.  A  woman,  or  a 
child  in  distress,  calls  .forth  all  his  sympathy,  and  he  will  sacrifice  any- 
thing to  commiserate  them. 

N.B.  The  foregoing  description  of  chal'acter  was  made  by  the  un- 
dersigned, without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  character,  talents, 
labours,  or  writings  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barker.  T  am  told  that  he  writes 
and  has  written.  I  have  never  read  or  heard  a  line  of  his  composi- 
tion, and  do  not  know  even  to  what  subject  he  is  devoted; 

;  ■  Nelson  Sizer. 
Clinton  Halt,  Ifeio  Yo)i;  lS//i.  Avffitst,  lSi9. 

I  have  had  several  further  interviev,'s  with  Mr.  O'Connor  respecting, 
his  Western  Virginia  lands.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  some  of 
those  lands  would  not  form  the  best,  the  healthiest,  the  richest,  the 
most  agreeable  situation  for  an  English  Colony.  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
personally  acquainted  with  the  lands  himself.  He  lias  been  over 
them,  time  after  time.  And  I  can  hardly,  think  that  he  would  wil- 
fully misrepresent  them,  v/hen  he  knows  tliat  I  am  going  so  soon  to 
inspect  them  for  myself.  Besides,  he  has  a  character  for  honesty  aiid 
integrity.  Tiie  only  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  existence 
of  Slavery  in  Virginia.  The  district  is  wild,  and  the  roads,  no  doubt, 
are  bad,  as  they  are  in  the  Slave  Statesi  generally,  but  these  defects 
could  be  remedied. 
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Mr.  O'Connor  aisuret  me,  that  the  soil  on  the  North  Western 
Bides  of  the  hills  is  so  rich  th*t  if  you  were  to  sow  Wheat  for  the  first 
few  ye&rs,  it  would  slioot  up  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
They  cannot  therefore  sew  Wheat  in  those  lands,  he  says,  till  the  soil 
has  been  reduced  a  little  by  the  growth  of  Indian  Corn  for  a  few 
years.  Even  the  Indian  Com  shoots  up  to  such  a  height  during  the 
jlirst  few  years,  that  a  tall  man  cannot  reach  the  lowest  ear.  He 
assures  me  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  would  produce 
Wheat  and  Indian  Corn  for  40  years  to  come  without  requiring 
manure.  He  says  that  on  the  North-westem  sides  of  the  hills,  there 
is  little  or  no  underwood.  You  can  walk  over  the  land,  amongst  the 
trees,  without  obstruction.  You  can  also  have  crops  of  Indian  Corn 
and  Wheat  without  felling  the  trees.  You  have  only  to  girdh  them, 
or  take  oif  a  certain  portion  of  the  bark  all  round,  and  thus  leave  them 
to  wither  as  they  stand.  You  may  then  plant  the  corn  and  have  an 
abundant  crop  without  further  expense  or  trouble.  He  added,  if  I 
remember  right,  that  a  man  will  girdle  three  acres  of  trees  in  a  day. 

A  river  called  Big  Coal  river,  runs  along  one  side  of  the  estate  of 
fourteen  thousand  acres,  in  Boone  or  Kenawha  county.  This  river 
runs  into  the  Great  Kenawha  river,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
estate.  The  Kenawha  river  empties  itself,  about  fifty  miles  further 
down,  into  the  Ohio,  at  Point  Pleasant.  Coals,  corn,  and  goods  of 
every  description,  could  thus  be  transmitted  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thenoe  to  England,  with  comparatively  little  expense  or  difficulty,  and 
goods  eould  be  got  back  again  in  return  along  the  same  line  of  con- 
veyance. Charlestown,  the  capital  of  Kenawha  county,  is  about 
sixteen  miles  firom  the  estate.  It  is  built  on  the  Great  Kenawha 
river.  "There  is  also  a  canal  from  Charlestown  to  Guyandotte,  a  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  which  would  greatly  shorten  the  distance 
to  New  Orleans.     The  canal  comes  near  to  the  estate. 

Mr.  O'Connor  also  stated,  that  there  are  no  dangerous  wild  beasts 
in  the  district.  There  are  a  few  deer  and  a  quantity  of  ^smaller  game, 
but  no  hta,x%  or  wolves. 

If  the  description  h«  has  given  me  of  the  lands  be  correct,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  place  more  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  colony 
of  manufacturers  and  agriculturists.  But  I  must  wait  till  I  have  ex- 
amined the  district  for  myself,  before  I  say  more. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  advising  or  recommending  any  one  to 
emigrate  to  those  lands  without  considerable  capital,  however  cheap 
they  may  be  able  to  get  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  a  good 
numher  can  agree  to  go,  some  of  whom  have  money  at  command,  and 
a  disposition  to  employ  it  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  emigration  to 
those  parts  must  be  almost  utterly  impracticable.  A  man  with  money, 
however,  might  both  make  it  easy  for  poorer  emigrants  to  settle  there 
to  advantage,  and  make  his  money  more  as  well. 


ETYMOLOGY. 
'The  word  *hrd'  is  Saxon,  but  abTweviated  frem  two  syllables  into 
one,  for  it  was  originally  '  Hlaford,'  which,  by  dropping  the  ispiration, 
became  '  Laford,'  and  afterwards,  by  contraction,  Lord.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  is  well  worth  observing  ;  it  was  composed  of '  Hlaf,' 
signifying  &  loaf  of  bread,  and  'ford'  to  give  or  afford ;  so  that  Hlaford, 
now  Lord,  implied  a  girer  of  bread ;  because,  in  distant  times,  such 
great  men  kept  large  houses  open  to  hospitality,  and  fed  all  the  poor  on 
their  domains  ;  therefore  they  were  called  '  Givers  of  bread.'  The  title 
of  '  Lady'  properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughters  of  Earls  8»d  those  of 
higher  rank,  and  was  derived  from  two  Saxon  words  denoting  '  leaf  day.' 
Ladies  of  manors  used  to  distribute  onee  a  week,  or  oftener,  a  certain 
quantity  of  bread  to  their  indigent  neighbours  with  their  own  hands  ; 
by  an  easy  abbreviation,  'loaf  day'  was  converted  into  'l»dy,'  to  ex- 
press the  person  who  was  the  donor  of  these  charities.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  practice  of  ladies  taking  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
serving  their  guests,  was  derived  from  this  hospitable  custom.' 

T.  C.  W. 

•Not  only  is  that  Government  tyrannical,  which  is  tyrannically  ad- 
ministered, but  every  Government  is  tyramnical,  which  lias  not  a  suffi- 
cient guard  agaii^t  its  being  so  admiuistered.'— Fibtchse,  of  Sxitocn. 


AN  EMIGRANT'S  WORD  TO  EMIGRANTS. 


Samuel  Shone  recommeads  people  to  bring  with  them  plenty  of  pre* 
serves,  small  nice  biscuits,  two  stones  of  flower,  a  good  lot  of  oatmeal, 
two  or  three  bottles  of  pickles,  one  quart  of  good  strong  vinegar,  fear 
pounds  of  onions,  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  four  ounces  of 
tartaric  acid,  plenty  of  good  lemons,  a  few  oranges  to  be  kept  very  dry, 
forty  pounds  of  potatoes,  four  of  raisins,  four  of  currants,  twenty-four 
eggs  dipped  in  fat  and  kept  in  salt,  a  supply  of  pepper  and  mustard, 
six  pounds  of  good  butter,  some  mutton  suet  for  puddings,  five  pounds 
of  sugar,  preserved  milk— one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  milk 
boiled  and  bottled  when  cold,  and  the  cork  sealed  over.  Bring  a  little  of 
plain  bread,  plenty  of  sago  for  gruel,  and,  instead  of  straw,  put  chaif 
into  your  bed  :  chaff  makes  a  much  softer  bed.  Bring  some  dried  fish 
if  you  like  it  and  can  get  any  really  good.  Bring  also  two  or  three 
baking  powders  ;  a  pound  and  a  half  of  soap.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  bring  a  few  nuts,  acid  drops,  and  a  little  Spanish  juice,  for  you  will 
often  have  a  very  bad  taste  in  your  moutn.  Bring  also  some  good 
opening  pills.  Get  also  a  few  pounds  of  good  cheese,  six  pounds  of 
bacon,  and  plenty  of  potatoes.  Fotatoes  are  the  most  valuable  articles 
we  have  on  board.  I  could  not  get  them  for  money.  Bring  a  few  tur- 
nips and  carrots  also,  and  a  little  catsup.  Bryig  a  few  old  knivea  and 
spoons,  as  well  as  some  common  cups  and  saucers,  or  perhaps  tins 
would  be  better,  for  fear  cups  should  get  broken.  Bring  a  bag  and  some 
dish  cloths.    Mark  every  thing  you  bring,  for  they  often  go  astray. 


REVIEW. 

The  Truth-Setker  (Quarterly  lUview)  in  Literaturt,  Pbiletopkj/,  wtd 
Religion.    Part  IV.    July,  1849.     Not.  10,  11,  12.     Loodan : 
John  Chapman,  142,  Strand  ;  Birmingham  :  E.  C.  Osborne,  Ben- 
nett's Hill. 
This  excellent  periodical  is  published  in  monthly  numbers  as  well  as 
in  quarterly  parts.    We  would  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.    It  well  deserves  the  support  of  all  interested  ia  the 
science  of  physical  and  intellectual  life. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  Part  IV  : — Social  Science— Organ- 
ization of  Surplus  Labourers  ;  the  Land  Question ;  Political  Philo- 
sophy ;  Principles  of  Education ;  on  the  Choice  of  Books  ;  Critieal 
Notices  ;  the  Future  Life  ;  the  Intermediate  State  ;  Life  in  Christ,  dw. ; 
Dr.  Eadie  and  others  on  Scripture  Wines  ;  a  Hebrew  Reading ;  Poetry 
— Let  me  Rest ;  Robin  Hood's  Grave  ;  Ode  to  May  ;  Ode  to  June  j  a 
July  Noon ;  the  Circle  ;  Silence ;  for  Rome  ;  to  a  Snail ;  Answer  to 
Queries, 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  B, — The  reprints  of  Fowler's  Works  may  be  obtained  from  us  by 
post,  by  paying  the  postage  extra  ;  or  they  may  be  had  from  any  of 
our  country  agents  ;  or  from  any  bookseller  through  Mr.  Watson, 
Queen's  Head,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

_W.  H. — Instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  you  may  use  unspieed  cocoa,  milk, 
milk  and  water  sweetened  with  white  sugar,  pure  water,  or  imitation 
coffee  made  of  burnt  bread.  If  burnt  bread  be  need,  you  may  bum 
thin  shives  black,  then  bruise  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  proceed  as  with 
coffee.  You  may  make  the  coffee  to  your  taste  by  using  more  or  lees 
of  the  bread  powder. 

J.  N. — Thb  Pboplb  may  be  liad  by  post  fo«  twopence,  direct  froH» 
Th^  Pboplb's  office  on  the  day  of  publication. 

CLOTH. 

ThoH  of  uj  trieuda  who  luiT«  n«k  tlit  eyi^rtoaitr  «f  geUlii(  e*od  «kM|>  tiekk  la  tb«lr  um 
Btifkbciiukoedi,  m>7  ba  lupplkd  by  myMlf.  In  cosutautM  »t  bolBg  |iUe<d  to  tko  mbK*  ^ 
Iha  Weet  Biding  m&Bafackuring  district.  &od  of  hftTiof  ftVndfl  wbo  ar«  ftxIensiTa  mAaMiwetnnn, 
1  oan  Bupplj  good  broad  clotlis  at  tfaa  most  reaseo&bltf  r&tds.  Tho  prices  of  good,  SA«,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  blaok,  iansibla  green,  blue,  brown  and  oUva  doth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  aad 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blaeks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  feed 
qnallty  may  b«  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  Who  wish  te  be  sop. 
plied  with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  ooloor,  and  quantity.  We  have  T«ry  little  fear  »f 
not  being  able  te  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  TIm  oleth  can  be  sent  la  the  book 
paroels  to  most  places  wltbeat  expeuM.  In  all  caaet  the  uoaey  mnM  be  wnl  wilb4ba 
orders.— J.  Batiiu. 

Printed  by  3.  Barker,  Wertley,  sad  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  firom 
3.  Watson,  Queea's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Sow,  Lendoii,  tbroa^  the 
BookssUers, 
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J.  BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 

My  communications,  I  find,  will  be  lacking  in  order  and  arrange- 
ment ;  but  I  must  continue  to  give  things  as  they  come  before  me. 

A  young  man,  boarding  here  with  Mr.  Jackson,  saw  in  one  of  the 
papers  an  advertisement  for  a  printer,  and  applied  for  the  place.  He 
was  offered  it,  but  refused  to  accept  it.  When  asked  his  reason,  he 
replied  with  indignation,  '  They  hadjhe  impiulence  to  offer  him  nine 
dollars  a  week.'  This  of  itself  is  proof  that  tlie  higher  kinds  of 
labour  are  often  in  demand  even  in  New  York. 

August  21. — In  the  Kexc  York  Tribune  of  yesterday,  the  editor 
has  some  remarks  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  state  of  the  work- 
ing men  in  New  York.  He  says,  '  tliere  are  probably  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  young  men  at  work  as  mechanics,  artisans,  manufac- 
turers, &c.,  in  this  City,  who  earn  from  six  to  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
A  few  earn  even  more  than  twelve.  Perhaps  some  do  not  earn  six.  But 
there  are  ten  thousand  who  earn  more  than  six  dollars.'  He  adds, 
'  these  young  men  might  live,  as  some  of  them  do,  on  from  four  to 
five  dollars  a  week.  We  speak  from  experience.  They  might  thus 
save  on  an  average,  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  They  might 
save  this  sum  even  after  making  allowances  for  sickness,  casualties,  &c.' 
Thus  far  the  Tribune.  The  truth  is,  tliat  young  single  men  might,  if 
they  chose,  live  well  on  three  or  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  week  ;  and 
for  an  additional  dollar  they  might,  if  they  chose,  obtain  every  thing 
else  they  needed,  with  a  good  supply  of  newspapers  and  books. 
These  remarks,  made  by  the  Tribrme,  in  answer  to  an  assertion  on 
'  Associations  of  Operatives,'  are,  I  believe,  within  the  truth.  Six 
dollars  are  twenty-five  shillings,  English  ;  twelve  dollars,  fifty  shiU 
lings.  Now  I  ask,  is  there  a  city  or  a  large  town  in  England,  where 
an  equal  number  of  young  men  can  earn  on  an  average  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  shillings  a  week. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  the  same  writer  observing,  that  almost  all  those 
young  men  spend  their  money  as  fast  as  they  get  it.  '  Many  who  are 
earning  their  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week,'  says  the  Tribune,  '  do  not 
save  the  first  cent  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  but  squander  all 
they  ought  to  lay  up,  in  dissipation  and  folly.'  If  there  be  any  po- 
verty or  want  here,  it  is  either  newly  reported,  or  the  result  of  impro- 
vidence and  vice. 

Every  day  furnishes  fresh  manifestations  of  the  awful  spirit  of  the 
slaveholders  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  In  Spartanburgh, 
South  Carolina,  a  virtuous  young  man  has  been  thrown  into  prison  on 
a  charge  of  dropping  abolition  documents  into  the  post  office,  while 
on  a  tour  through  that  State.  The  young  man,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  denies  the  charge.  Poor  youth  !  Why,  the  charge  itself  is 
not  a  charge  of  crime.  It  is  a  charge  which  a  man  might  honourably 
wish  to  have  proved  true  against  him.  But  what  a  state  of  society 
must  that  be,  in  which  a  man  is  liable  to  be  fined  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  simply  dropping  a  letter 
into  the  post  office  to  oblige  a  friend  or  fellow  traveller  !  Whether 
the  young  man  dropped  into  the  post  office  a  letter  containing  aboli- 
tion documents  or  not,  may  be  questioned  ;  but  what  an  awful  state 
of  society,  to  make  men  liable  to  an  intolerable  fine  and  a  year's  im- 
prisonment for  what,  at  worst,  is  not  a  criminal  action  !  But  slavery 
cannot  be  maintained  without  such  tyranny. 


It  appears  that  in  South  CaroHna  there  is  a  committee  of  safety, 
who  employ  spies  to  watch  the  motions  of  foreigners  and  travellers, 
with  a  view  to  protect  the  community,  or  rather  to  protect  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  against  the  influence  of  Abolitionism.  Governments 
and  people  that  tolerate  unjust  and  inhuman  institutions,  are  driven  to 
terrible  extremities.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  to  abandon  the  accursed  institution,  and  begin  the 
world  afresh.  How  miserable  a  people  must  be  who  have  an  institu- 
tion that  will  not  bear  investigation, — who  have  laws  that  will  not 
bear  inspection.  How  miserable  a  people  must  be  whose  political 
and  social  institutions  do  not  rest  on  truth  and  harmonize  v^ith  the 
great  moral  principles  of  human  nature. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  understood  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  slavery  is  invariably  injurious  to  a  country.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  United  States  appears  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
States  in  which  slavery  exists  do  not  prosper.  All  who  have  tra- 
velled in  the  different  States,  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  marked,  a 
palpable  difference  between  the  Free  States  and  the  Slave  States. 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  two  free  States,  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
river  ;  Kentucky  and  Virginia  on  the  other.  The  lands  on  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  side  of  the  river  are  the  same  in  quality  as  the  lands  on 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  side.  If  there  be  any  difi'erence,  the  ad- 
vantage is  in  favour  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia have,  if  possible,  a  more  genial  climate,  and  a  more  agreeable  sur- 
face. Yet,  on  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  side  of  the  river,  the  population 
is  greater,  the  houses  are  larger  and  better,  the  land  is  more  generally 
cleared,  the  farms  are  better  cultivated,  and  railways,  canals,  and  good 
highways  are  more  common,  than  on  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  side. 
Virginia  is  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  and  it  has  been 
settled  the  longest  of  all  the  States.  Yet  the  population  in  1840  was 
under  a  million.  Ohio  is  a  comparatively  youthful  State,  yet  its 
population  in  1840  was  1,519,467.  During  the  last  nine  years  the 
population  of  Virginia  has  increased  but  a  trifle,  while  the  population 
of  Ohio  has  increased  nearly  ii<ii.  a  million.  Slaveholders  themselves 
acknowledge,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  impoverishes  the  land. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  understood  by  almost  every  one.  A  lady,  whose 
ancestors  were  slaveholders,  told  me  yesterday,  that  the  country  that 
used  formerly  to  be  regarded  as  the  Eden  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
almost  deserted.  The  houses  are  crumbling  and  falling  ;  the  estates 
are  worn-out  and  deserted,  and  the  population  impoverished  and  re- 
duced. Slavery  impoverishes  the  richest  lands.  It  changes  the  gar- 
den into  a  desert,  and  the  fruitful  field  into  a  wild  ;  while  free  and 
manly  labour  converts  the  desert  and  the  wild  into  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens.  Several  persons  and  associations  have  of  late  purchased  the 
ruined  estates  and  tlie  impoverished  lands  of  certain  Virginian  slave- 
holders, and  by  the  employment  of  free  labour  upon  them,  have  made 
them  rich  and  productive  again.  What  a  pity  that  men  should  per- 
petuate a  system  which  both  they  and  all  the  world  can  see  to  be  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  ; — a  curse  both  to  man  and  to  the  earth  on 
which  he  treads. 

What  is  true  of  slavery  and  slaveholding  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  generally.  The  selfish  legislation,  the  in- 
human government  of  our  Aristorvats.  has  ruined  Ireland,  and  nearly 
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ruined  England.  The  laws  which  they  have  passed  to  protect  their 
own  peculiar  privileges,  and  to  increase  the  value  of  their  estates  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  at  large,  have  ruined  those  very  estates.  In 
attempting  to  increase  their  wealth  by  injustice  and  inhumanity,  they 
have  impoverished  themselves.  By  endeavouring  to  raise  themselves 
higher  by  the  depression  of  the  masses,  they  have  brought  themselves 
witliin  an  hair's  breadth  of  a  fearful  and  eternal  fall.  I  say  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  men  will  not  do  right.  What  a,pity  that  they  will  not 
pursue  that  course  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  the  history  and 
experience  of  all  ages  prove  to  be  the  only  way  to  sure  and  lasting 
prosperity. 

COMMUNITIES,  ASSOCIATIONS,  CO-OPERATIVF,  SOCIETIES,  AND    THE   LIKE. 

We  wish  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  working  men  to  improve  the 
own  condition,  success.  But  it  certainly  appears  to  us,  that  they  will 
frequently  labour  in  vain,  unless  a  few  of  those  who  have  wealth  at 
command  will  lend  them  a  little  assistance.  If  a  few  men  of  wealth, 
or  a  few  of  moderate  capital,  were  so  disposed,  how  easily  might  they 
enable  vast  multitudes  of  the  working  classes  to  place  themselves 
upon  the  land,  and  make  themselves  and  their  families  independent 
and  happy.  It  is  difficult  for  a  number  of  poor  men,  who  are  but 
irregularly  supplied  with  labour,  and  who  are  but  poorly  paid  for  their 
labour,  to  raise,  unhelped,  the  necessary  capital  to  purchase  and  cul- 
tivate lands  to  advantage.  A  man,  or  a  number  of  men,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  wealth,  by  purchasing  lands,  and  selling  them 
out  to  the  working  classes  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  proper  quantities, 
and  by  making  advances  of  money  to  the  purchasers  for  a  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  improvements  they  made  on  the  land, 
might  enable  vast  multitudes  to  raise  themselves  above  want  and 
dependence,  and  increase  their  own  capital  as  well.  Are  there  no 
good  men  in  our  country  prepared  to  render  this  important  service  to 
the  working  classes  ?  We  have  had  philanthropists  who  have  pitied 
the  prisoner,  who  have  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  slave,  who  have  wept 
over  the  heathen,  &c., — have  we  none  to  pity  the  industrious  millions 
of  their  starving  country-men, — to  labour  for  their  salvation  from  dis- 
tress and  ruin, — to  weep  over  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness,  and  to 
employ  the  necessary  means  for  their  salvation  ?  Ye  men  of  wealth, 
who  profess  to  be  the  friends  and  followers  of  Jesus — that  best  and 
loveliest  of  the  friends  of  man — will  you  not  think  of  these  things  ? 
Will  you  not  at  length  give  signs  tliat  you  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  true  character  of  your  great  Leader, — that  you  understand 
the  first  duty  of  humanity,  and  are  prepared,  like  him  whom  you 
profess  to  follow,  to  live  and  labour  for  your  brother's  welfare  ? 
Philanthropy  is  the  one  great  want  of  the  world.  The  poor  and 
plundered  millions  cannot  easily  save  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
the  rich,  and  the  rich  cannot  be  happy  without  the  improvement  of 
the  working  classes.  Philanthropy  would  bless  them  all.  Joyous 
and  glorious  will  that  day  be,  when  the  rich  shall  understand  their 
interest  and  their  duty,  and  begin  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  the 
poor. 

Parties. — The  political  parties  and  religious  sects  of  the  United 
States,  appear  to  be  literally  innumerable.  I  am,  as  yet,  confounded 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  in  these 
realms  has  given  rise  to  the  strangest  and  wildest  mental  develop- 
ments. Still,  knowledge  and  virtue  appefir  to  me  to  be  far  more  pre- 
valent in  these  States,  than  in  European  countries.  Errors  prevail ; 
but  trutli  prevails  as  well.  There  aie  many  blunderers,  but  there  are 
more  wise  men.  Folly  both  grows  and  shows  itself  more  than  in 
despotic  countries  ;  but  wisdom  does  the  same.  And  the  disorders 
which  prevail  at  the  present,  will  in  time  give  way.  The  errors 
which  are  at  present  so  rife,  will  in  time  disappear,  and  the  truth  will 
display  itself  in  fuller  proportions  and  in  greater  beauty  than  it  has 
ever  done  before.  The  farmer  turns  the  soil  of  his  field  topsy-turvy 
in  order  to  render  it  fruitful  ;  and  liberty  gives  biitli  to  temporary  dis- 
order while  transforming  and  perfecting  the  human  mind  and  char- 
acter. 


California. — The  CaUfornia  fever  appears  to  be  greatly  abating. 
The  news  from  that  quarter  is  unfavourable.  The  state  of  society 
there  appears  to  be  exceedingly  bad.  The  eagerness  of  the  people  for 
gold  has  produced  the  most  unhappy  transformations  in  the  charac- 
ters of  great  numbers.  And  many  have  met  with  their  death  in  the 
gold  regions.  Some  have  died  of  famine,  some  of  disease,  and  some 
of  violence.  Emigration  to  California  is  checked.  There  appear  to 
be  few,  if  any,  starting  to  that  region  at  present.  Many  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  gieatest  riches  lie  in  a  productive  soil,  and  are  to  be 
secured  by  steady,  persevering,  well-directed  industry.  What  is  gold 
unaccompanied  with  food  and  raiment,  agreeable  society,  and  happy 
homes  ?  By  steady,  well-directed  industry,  men  may  obtain  both 
food  and  raiment  from  the  common  soil,  and  enjoy  through  life  the 
happiness  of  home  and  friends.  When  will  mankind  be  wise  ? 
AVhen  will  they  see  that  honesty  and  industry  is  the  way  to  wealth, 
— that  ^■irtue  is  the  only  path  to  bliss,  and  that  in  the  general  culture 
of  the  soil,  and  in  the  free  and  fair  exchange  of  its  productions  alone, 
the  peace  and  prosperity,  the  happiness  and  stability  of  society  are  to 
be  looked  for. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  to  day  has  some  beautiful  and  just  remarks 
on  education.  '  Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
people,'  says  the  Sun,  '  Government  should  esteem  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  encourage  in  every  possible  way.  If  a  Government  be 
based  on  liberal  principles,  it  should  promote  education  both  for  its 
own  safety  and  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  masses.  In  this 
country,  where  the  sovereignity  belongs  to  the  people,  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  State  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  culture  of 
the  people.  The  more  expanded  their  minds,  the  more  vigorous  their 
intelligence,  the  more  genuine  and  perfect  their  virtues,  the  brighter 
and  the  purer  will  the  lot  of  a  people  be.  That  Government  which 
is  wisely  and  harmoniously  administered  appeals  directly  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  subjects.  A  nation  in  ignorance,  governed  by  arbitrary  force, 
cannot  appreciate,  as  an  intelligent  nation  does,  the  force  of  reason. 
Our  schools  take  the  place  and  save  the  expense  of  military  fortresses. 
They  make  the  whole  people  a  standing  army,  ever  ready  to  battle  for 
their  interests  and  rights,  because  they  respect  them.  Every  advance 
in  the  right  education  of  the  people  takes  one  more  link  from  the 
chain  of  militai'y  and  police  forces,  behind  which  Governments  have 
formerly  entrenched  themselves,  and  by  enabling  the  people  to  govern 
themselves,  renders  the  machinery  of  government  more  secure  and  per- 
manent. A  people  like  ours,  well  educated  and  with  good  morals, 
might  safely  dispense  with  all  standing  war-establishments,  and  turn 
over  the  revenues  devoted  to  them  to  a  school  fund.  Such  a  people 
would  be  but  one  huge,  self-acting  war  machine.  The  diffusion  of 
intelligence  and  virtue  is  what  makes  good  and  great  nations.  The 
ditfusion  of  intelligence  and  virtue  is  never  secured  at  too  great  a  cost. 
Schools,  newspapers,  books,  cheap  postage,  and  whatever  aids  in  the 
education  of  the  people,  Government  should  support  and  patronize.' 

On  Republicanism,  the  Sun  has  the  following  sentiments  :  '  If  the 
Republicans  of  Europe  be  the  disorganizing  miscreants  that  they  are 
pictured  by  some  of  the  European  journals,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that 
in  France  tliey  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  for  political  offen- 
ces, established  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  extended  individual  free- 
dom ?  How  was  it  that  the  German  Republicans  took  similar  steps  ? 
How  was  it  that  the  Italian  Republics,  especially  the  Republic  of 
Rome,  pursued  the  same  course  ?  How  is  it,  too,  that  the  Hungar- 
ians should  free  the  press  even  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  true  heroes,  be  merciful  to  their  barbarous  and  in- 
human enemies.  Nay,  Republicanism  in  Europe  is,  in  fact,  set  in 
bright  and  beautiful  contrast  by  the  side  of  black,  brutal,  and  bloody 
despotism.' 

We  are  surprised  to  find  it  stated  in  the  Sun,  that  there  are  voices 
even  in  this  land,  the  United  States,  lifted  up  to  decry  Republicanism 
as  the  pest  of  society, — as  an  affliction  and  a  curse.  But  the  Sun 
adds,  in  conclusion,  '  that  we  must  remember  that  a  British  tyrant 
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called  George  Waghington  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  because  he  followed 
the  inspiration  of  God  in  battling  with  tyranny.' 

New  York. — Where  want  and  destitution  prevail,  they  will  show 
themselves  in  Ijepgary  and  stealing.  In  New  York  there  is  compara- 
tively little  of  either  begging  or  stealing.  Market  people,  I  am  told, 
leave  out  their  baskets  of  fruit  in  tlie  market  all  night,  and  lind  them 
in  the  morning  undisturbed.  The  cases  of  theft  that  come  before  the 
magistrates  are  exceedingly  few,  considerinrj  the  vast  extent  of  the 
population.  Yet  New  York,  above  all  other  cities,  if  want  and 
destitution  prevailed  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  they  pre- 
vail in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  be  over -run  both  with 
thieves  and  beggars. 

As  I  have  said  beggary  scarcely  exists  at  all  in  the  city.  I  have 
seen  one  man  sitting  begging,  but  he  appeared  to  be  blind.  I  have 
not  seen  one  go  up  and  down  begging.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that 
want  and  destitution  can  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  this  city. 
That  they  exist  to  some  extent,  is  certain  ;  but  that  they  are  found  to 
exist  to  so  small  an  extent,  is  most  surprising.  In  this  city  a  greater 
number  of  the  plundered  and  destitute  from  European  nations  are 
landing,  than  in  any  other  city.  Yet  the  city  and  country  absorb 
them,  and  are  themselves  not  impoverished,  but  continue  to  increase 
in  wealth. 

Bad  news. — T  am  told,  that  at  the  Lowell  Factory,  men  are  work- 
ing, in  some  departments,  for  exceedingly  low  wages.  Mr.  Nether- 
wood  stated,  that  the  wages  of  some  had  been  reduced  to  as  low  as 
2s.  6d.  a  day.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  time  that  greater  numbers 
turned  away  from  the  factory  system,  and  settled  themselves  on  the 
land. 

Getting  Wohk. — I  find  that  one  of  the  passengers  on  board  the 
Hartford,  got  a  job  on  board  the  very  ship  he  came  in,  to  assist  in 
unloading  the  vessel.  What  job  he  might  meet  with  afterwards,  I 
cannot  tell.  Another  of  thera,  a  boat-builder,  obtained  work  within 
a  day  or  two  of  his  arrival,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  New  York  shillings, 
or  7s.  Gd.  English,  a  dav. 

August  21.  Yesterday  we  left  New  York  for  Albany.  We  started 
at  half-past  six,  and  reached  Albany,  a  distance  of  14.)  miles,  at  half- 
past  five,  running  between  13  and  14  miles  an  hour.  Another  vessel 
that  left  half  an  hour  later,  passed  us  when  we  had  got  about  30 
miles,  and  would  reach  Albany  very  likely  by  half-past  three ;  running 
at  the  rate  of  16  miles  an  hour,  and  going  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  way,  against  both  wind  and  tide.  The  American  steamers  are 
the  finest  and  quickest  I  ever  saw.  Tiiey  are  especially  well  adapted 
for  rivers.  They  have  every  possible  accommodation.  You  can  be 
sheltered  from  the  rain,  or  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  yet  enjoy  at  the 
same  time,  the  sweet  fresh  air.  Besides  the  conveniences  found  on 
English  steamers,  a  room  is  provided  with  water,  basins,  and  towels, 
where  you  can  wash  yourselves  at  pleasure  free  of  all  expense.  An 
hair-dresser  belonging  to  the  steamer  is  in  constant  attendance  to  serve 
you.  You  can  have  meat  or  drink  on  board  at  pleasure,  or  you  can 
provide  for  yourself.  Meals  are  provided,  but  no  one  is  obliged  to 
take  them.  The  vessels  are,  besides,  most  delightfully  clean.  You 
may  go  round  the  whole  of  the  vessel,  and  hardly  see  a  spot  of  grease, 
or  dirt  of  any  description.  Even  the  engine  house  itse^  is  clean,  and 
the  engineer  looks  more  like  a  gentleman  at  liis  ease,  than  a  labouring 
man.  What  others  might  do,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  did  not  perceive 
at  all  that  horrible,  disagreeable  smell  which  meets  you  on  going 
aboard  the  English  steamers.  The  lady's  cabin  is  fitted  up  in  the 
richest  and  most  splendid  style.  You  have  sofas,  easy  chairs,  glasses, 
— everything.  Even  the  worst  parts  of  the  American  vessels  are  as 
clean  as  the  best  parts  of  our  English  steamers.  And  in  a  vessel  of 
this  description  you  may  travel  145  miles  for  2s.  Id.,  and  at  times 
for  Is.  O.id.  or  even  ♦>  jd.  The  highest  charge,  even  when  there  is  no 
opposition,  is  two  dollars. 

The  journey  up  the  river  is  most  delightful.  The  scenery  from 
beginning  to  end  is  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  description. 
The  river  varies  in  width  from  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  to  one  or 


two  miles.  In  same  places  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  wide  for  a  short  distance  ;  while  in  others,  it  may  be  two 
or  three  miles.  A  great  part  of  the  way,  it  is  about  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadtli.  From  New  York  upwards,  for 
many  miles,  the  banks  are  from  seventy  to  one  hundred,  or  perhaps 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  high.  These 
banks  consist  chieHy  of  rook.  In  some  places,  the  banks  rise  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water's  edge :  in  other  places  the  ascent,  though 
rapid,  leaves  room  for  the  erection  of  houses,  &c.  Wherever  the 
banks  admit,  houses  are  built  on  them.  The  greater  part  of  those 
houses  are  very  beautiful. 

On  the  Eastern  Bank,  the  cliffs  and  bluffs  frequently  give  place  to 
beautiful  openings  into  the  country,  and  you  are  permitted  to  see 
meadows  and  farms,  grass-lands,  Indian  corn  fields,  &c.  It  is  the 
same  on  the  Western  Bank  further  up  the  river.  On  the  East  Bank 
they  are  laying  a  railway  which  is  intended  to  extend  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  joining,  or  sending  out  a  vast  number  of  branches  on  its 
way,  and  communicating  with,  the  Great  Northern  and  Western 
Railways  at  Albany. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  you  pass  between  two 
mountains,  and  sail  for  a  length  of  time  amongst  lofty  hills,  which 
appear  at  times  to  close  upon  you,  and  shut  you  in  on  every  side. 
Whether  the  river  has  worn  its  way  through  those  high  hills  and 
their  infinite  masses  of  rocks,  which  seems  a  thing  impossible,  or 
whether  at  some  far  back  period  the  upheaving  of  the  earth  cracked 
the  back  of  those  mountains,  and  opened  a  way  for  the  mighty  stream 
in  this  way,  I  cannot  tell.  But  there's  the  fact;  the  mountains  flank 
the  river,  and  the  river  runs  between. 

One  of  those  mountains,  called  the  Crow's  Nest,  rises  very  preci- 
pitately, almost  perpendicularl)',  from  the  river's  brink,  to  the  height 
of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  sides  are  covered  with 
shrubs  and  trees.  As  you  sail  along,  you  can  see  the  topmost  tree 
waving  proudly  on  the  conical  top  of  the  hill,  midway,  between  the 
river  and  the  clouds.  Near  at  hand  are  several  other  hills,  called 
Bull  Hill,  Breakneck  Hill,  Butter  Hill,  and  Beacon  Hill ;  some  of 
them  higher  than  tlie  Crow's  Nest.  Butter  Hill,  the  highest  of  them, 
is  ragged  and  bare.  It  is  one  huge  pile  of  rock,  too  bare  of  earth 
and  too  steep  on  the  side,  even  to  allow  the  hardiest  trees  to  flourish 
on  it, — and  trees  will  grow  almost  any  where  in  this  country.  Cedars, 
firs,  and  other  trees  shoot  up  beautifully  in  all  directions.  They  live 
and  flourish  in  situations  where  you  see  no  earth  whatever, — 
where  nothing  is  visible  but  the  wide  extended  rock.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  grow  to  a  great  height  in  those  situations,  but  they  do 
grow,  and  look  exceedingly  green  and  beautiful. 

About  110  miles  up  the  river,  we  approach  the  Catskill  mountains. 
We  see  them  much  earlier.  Some  of  these  mountains  rise  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  thousand  feet,  At  an  elevation  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  river,  is  The  Mountain  House,  a  large 
hotel,  where  parties  can  enjoy,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  freshness,  the 
coolness,  and  the  delightful  breezes  of  more  temperate  climes.  Near 
to  this  Mountain  House  are  ihe  Catskill  Falls,  the  first  of  which, 
when  the  watej:  is  abundant,  pours  down  its  volume  of  water  180 
feet,  and  the  second,  SO  feet.  In  the  summer  season  there  are  t/iree 
falls,  at  other  seasons  only  two,  the  water  bounding  over  the  first 
ledge,  and  faUing  on  the  second.  These  mountains  present  them- 
selves to  your  view  as  you  travel  along  the  river  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
the  high  and  precipitous  banks,  hide  from  you  the  country  on  each 
side  :  but  we  were  told  that  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  especially  on 
the  Jersey  side,  the  land  was  very  good,  and  the  farms  very  pro- 
ductive. .4t  many  points  we  could  see  the  fields  and  farms.  In 
general,  the  fields  of  grass  were  parched  and  brown.  Some  few 
looked  fresh  and  green,  but  the  greater  part  seemed  burnt.  The 
Indian  corn  seemed  to  be  producing  plentil'ully,  but  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  shooting  so  high  as  it  is  often  represented  as  shooting.     But  we, 
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of  course,  being  at  a  considerable  distance,  could  not  exactly  judge  of 
its  height.  There  are  a  great  many  towns  and  villages  on  the  river. 
The  principal  are,  West  Point,  Newburg,  Poughkeepsie,  Rondout, 
Hudson,  Cosakie,  and  Xew  Baltimore.  Poughkeepsie  has  a  popu- 
lation of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  It  has  a  number  of  beautiful 
churches,  and  a  large  college,  erected  after  the  pattern  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  It  stands  aloft  on  the  top  of  an  hUl,  called  Pros- 
pect Hill,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river. 
It  commands  a  most  extensive  view,  it  is  said,  both  of  the  river  and 
of  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  town  is  nicely  situated, 
and  is  a  very  clean  and  pleasant  looking  town.  It  is  known  by  many 
in  England  as  the  residence  of  Da-\-is,  called  the  Poutjhkeepsie  Seer  ; 
a  sort  of  mesmeric  Joseph  Smith,  who  professes  to  have  seen  almost 
all  things,  and  to  have  learnt  almost  all  the  great  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse while  under  mesmeric  influence,  and  who  has  written  a  book 
about  as  large  as  the  Book  of  Alormou,  giving  a  detail  of  his  pro- 
fessed discoveries. 

At  Newburgh  there  are  large  iron  works,  about  the  largest  in  the 
State.     There  are  other  iron  works  in  the  same  district. 

About  .33  miles  up  the  river  is  the  celebrated  State  Prison,  called 
Sing  Sing.  It  is  a  vast  and  massive  pile  of  buildings.  Here  the 
convicts  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  kept,  instead  of  being  sent 
abroad,  as  many  of  our  convicts  are.  The  place  abounds  in  marble, 
and  the  convicts  are  set  to  work  the  marble  quarries,  and  thus  made 
to  earn  sufficient  for  their  support. 

At  West  Point,  the  place  where  the  river  runs  between  the  riven 
mountains,  is  a  Military  School,  fixed  right  amongst  the  hills  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river.  The  scenery,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is 
placed,  is  the  wildest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  magnificent  you  can 
well  conceive. 

I  had  not  been  long  on  board  the  steamer,  before  a  person  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  '  if  my  name  was  not  Barker.'  I  said,  '  it  was.' 
'  Is  it  not  Joseph  Barker  ? '  he  asked.  I  said,  '  it  was.'  His  name 
was  Joseph  Tate,  a  Northumbrian,  a  machine-maker.  Before  he 
left  England  he  had  been  working  three  years  at  Swindon,  on  the 
Great  Western  line  of  railway.  He  has  been  in  the  United  States 
about  four  months.  He  got  work  at  JIattewan,  not  far  from  New- 
burg, on  the  banks  of  the  great  North-River,  soon  after  he  arrived, 
and  there  he  is  working  still.  He  has  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  He 
pays  two  dollars  and  nine  cents,  or  8s.  Sid.  Enghsh,  a  month,  for 
his  house.  His  house,  besides  other  conveniences,  has  three  rooms. 
It  has  also  a  garden  planted  with  peach  trees,  apple  trees,  itc,  adjoining. 
In  England  he  used  to  work  by  the  piece,  and  when  he  had  pienty  of 
work,  he  could  make  j£2  a  week  ;  but  work  was  very  scarce,  and 
there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its  becoming  more  plentiful.  In  America 
he  earns,  for  the  first  year,  £  1  17s.  Cd.  a  week,  loses  no  time,  and 
supports  himself  and  his  family  in  gieater  comfort,  and  lives  in  a 
healthier  and  more  agi-eeable  situation,  for  about  one-half  what  it  cost 
him  in  England.  He  is  saving  money  every  week,  and  is  intending, 
shortly,  to  go  West  and  purchase  land,  and  leave  his  situation  at  the 
iron  works  to  some  new  comer. 

Shortly  after  Joseph  Tate  had  introduced  himself  to  me,  another 
person,  who  had  stood  by  me  for  some  time,  asked  me,  '  Is  your 
name  Barker  ? '  I  said,  •  it  is.'  '  Joseph  Barker  \ '  I  answered  '  Yes.' 
I  said,  '  your  name  is  John.'  He  said,  '  John  Renwck.'  For  I  re- 
membered seeing  such  a  person  about  ten  years  ago  at  Bolton.  He 
was,  in  fact,  at  that  time,  agent  for  my  publications  in  Bolton.  He 
travelled  with  tea.  Before  he  came  to  America,  he  spent  some  time  in 
Ireland.  He  has  now  been  two  years  in  the  United  States.  He 
travels  with  pictures.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  earned,  but,  to 
judge  from  his  appearance,  he  is  doing  well.  I  hardly  felt  at  ease  in 
conversing  with  him,  as  he  had  |left  Bolton  in  my  debt  and  never 
■written  to  me  after.  He  left  the  vessel  without  wishing  me  good 
bye.  It  is  hard  for  fellow-countrymen  not  to  recognize  each  other  in  a 
strange  land  :  yet  it  is  equaDy  hard,  perhaps  for  parties  who  have  old 
accounts  unsettled  to  be  free;  and  easy  in  each  other's  company,  meet 


where  they  may.  I  did  not  ask  him  for  his  account,  nor  did  I  so 
much  as  hint  at  it.  But  it  was  plain  that  he  remembered  it,  and 
that  he  had  no  disposition  to  settle  it  :  and  that  was  enough  to  make 
any  man  shy.  What  a  foolish  thing  it  is  for  people  to  subject  them- 
selves to  self-reproach  for  years,  and  perhaps  through  life,  for  the  sake 
of  40s.  or  JOs. 

We  had  another  person  on  board  whom  we  knew,  a  young  man 
from  Liverpool,  who  had  come  along  with  us  in  the  HaHford.  He 
was  going  to  Albany  in  search  of  work.  He  told  me  that  at  the 
house  at  which  he  had  been  staying  in  New  York,  there  was  a  young 
woman  and  a  little  child,  her  sister,  who  had  lost  their  father  and 
mother  and  three  brothers  by  the  cholera  during  the  voyage  from 
Liverpool,  on  board  the  John  Fieldiny,  Those  two  poor  creatures 
had  no  friends  in  America,  and  knew  not  where  to  go.  Cases  of 
bereavement  like  these  are  most  distressing.  Yet  such  cases  are 
fearfully  common  at  present.  There  are  frequently  lome  deaths 
during  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  but  of  late,  while  the  cholera 
has  been  prevaihng,  there  have  been  great  numbers.  As  I  stated 
before,  on  board  the  Patrid:  Henry  there  were  fifteen  deaths,  and 
some  of  the  passengers  who  were  sick  when  they  landed,  would  pro- 
bably die  in  the  hospital.  On  board  the  Sheridan  the  deaths  were 
thirty-one,  and  others  amongst  her  passengers  would  probably  die  in 
the  hospital.  These  are  aU  matters  to  be  considered  by  intending 
emigrants.  These  matters  should  both  have  their  weight  when  people 
are  deciding  whether  they  shall  emigrate  or  not,  and  should  have  their 
influence  in  deciding  in  what  ship,  with  what  captain,  and  with  what 
crew  they  shall  go  :  I  am  satisfied  that  we  owed  our  exemption  from 
disease  on  boEird  the  Raiiford,  to  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness,  and 
the  encouragement  of  strict  temperance,  &c.,  by  the  captain. 

On  board  the  steamer  on  our  way  to  Albany,  an  emigrant  was 
offering  a  kind  of  dress  for  sale.  He  said  he  had  not  sufficient  to 
take  him  on  his  way.  He  offered  the  garment  for  thirty-three  cents, 
or  sixteen  pence  half-penny.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  twice 
the  sum.  I  saw  him  afterwards  offering  an  old  watch  for  sale. 
Whether  he  raised  sufficient  to  take  him  to  the  end  of  his  journey  or 
not,  I  cannot  tell.     Cases  of  this  description  too  are  very  common. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  emigrants  on  board  the  steamer  appeared  to  be 
tolerably  well  off ;  but  many  of  them  gave  evidence  of  fearful  folly, 
by  their  free  and  frequent  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

I  said  the  steamer  was  clean.  And  so  it  was.  The  smokers,  (and 
almost  every  American  and  German  is  foolish  enough  to  smoke,) 
kept  spitting  up  and  down,  but  an  officer  of  the  vessel  kept  moving 
about  with  a  swab  or  a  bundle  of  rope-work  in  his  hand,  and  cleaned 
away  even  this  kind  of  filth  as  fast  as  it  appeai-ed.  And  even  of  this 
descnption  of  dirt,  we  had  not  one-fourth  as  much  as  we  frequently 
have  on  the  railways,  in  the  Government  Trains  in  England.  And 
even  in  America,  the  dirtiest  people,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  the 
Americans  themselves,  but  English,  Irish,  and  German  emigrants. 

I  mentioned  the  way  in  which  business  is  done  in  the  New  York 
omnibuses.  It  is  done  in  a  similar  way  on  board  jthe  American 
steamers.  You  hear  no  bawling  or  shouting  from  the  beginning  of 
your  journey  to  the  end,  You  do  not,  in  fact,  hear  an  order  given 
by  word  at  all|  Every  thing  is  done  by  the  striking  of  a  bell.  One 
stroke  of  the  bell  tells  the  engineman  to  stop.  Two  strokes  tell  him 
to  invert  the  motion  of  the  engine,  and  move  back  a  little.  And  a 
smart,  brisk  ringing  of  the  same  bell,  tells  him  to  go-a-head  again. 
The  captain  communicates  with  the  helmsman  in  the  same  way.  And 
every  thing  is  done  as  regularly,  as  promptly,  and  as  correctly  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  without  a  single  word.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
travel  more  comfortably  than  you  travel  on  board  the  American 
steamers. 

A  person  who  came  on  board  about  half  way  up  the  river,  with  his 
wife  and  two  small  chUdren,  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  country 
about  four  years,  and  had  travelled  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
States.  '  Why  do  you  not  settle  in  some  place,'  I  inquired.  '  I  do 
settle,'  he  answered,  '  but  have  soon  to  remove  again.'     He  was  a 
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railway  labourer,  and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any  other  kind  of 
work  than  railway  work.  He  only  went  with  us  about  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  He  had  got  work,  or  a  prospect  of  work,  a  little  higher 
up  the  river,  on  the  same  line  of  railway  on  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing below. — To  he  covAinued. 


REV  H.  PRICE'S  OPINION  of  the  OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 


'  Some  transgress  the  laws  with  a  mad  sort  of  desperation,  urged  on  by 
their  wants  and  fears.  Others,  like  myself,  transgress  the  laws  without 
knowing  it,  and  must  submit  patiently,  cheered  and  supported  by  the 
conviction  that  our  sufferings  shall  not  l)e  in  vain.  You,  gentlemen 
sent  me  to  prison,  and  improved  me  wonderfully.  Before,  1  thought 
very  little  about  the  state  of  the  operative  ;  but  since,  I  have  scarcely 
ceased  to  think  about  it  day  and  night.  Before,  I  thought  chiefly  of 
his  soul  with  all  its  dangers  and  necessities  ;  but  since,  with  equal 
concern  for  his  soul,  I  have  thought  far  more  than  usual  of  his  body, 
with  all  its  dangers  and  necessities.  Before,  I  denied  myself  in  what 
way  I  could  to  relieve  his  wants  ;  but  since,  I  have  equally  denied  my- 
self to  put  him  (which  he  likes  far  better)  into  an  honourable  way  of 
relieving  Ms  wants  himself.  Before,  I  thought  he  coveted  alms  and 
was  never  satisfied  ;  but  since,  I  have  tliscovei-ed  that  he  secretly 
despised  though  he  needed  alms,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  them  justly. 
Before,  I  thought  him  ungrateful ;  but  since,  I  have  found  that  he  only 
loathed  a  forced  burden  of  gratitude  ;  (the  necessity,  for  instance,  of 
going  to  a  workhouse  for  a  quart  of  soup,  which  he  ought  to  have  had 
the  power  of  preparing  still  better  at  home  without  the  aid  of  charity.) 
Before,  I  considered  him  a  necessarily  dependent  being  ;  but  since,  I 
have  discovered  him  of  all  other  beings  essentially  the  least  dependant. 
He  could  do  without  a  king ;  but  a  king  could  not  do  without  him. 
He  could  do  without  lords  ;  but  lords  could  not  do  without  him.  He 
could  do  without  the  rich  and  the  great ;  but  the  rich  and  the  great 
were  made  what  they  are  by  him,  and  could  no  more  do  without  him, 
than  they  could  live  without  air  and  food.  Before,  I  deemed  him  as 
composing  a  very  subordinate  part  of  society ;  but  since,  I  have  dis- 
covered to  my  astonishment,  that  he  is  the  giand  foundation,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  social  edifice  Ijesides  ! — that  your  masters,  and 
your  gentry,  and  your  lords,  and  your  dukes,  are  little  more  than  the 
paring  of  his  nails,  though  you  cut  those  nails  so  dreadfully  to  the 
quick.  Before,  I  pitied  the  operative  ;  but  since,  I  have  regarded  hnn 
with  deep  concern,  unfeigned  respect,  and  grateful  love.  He  feeds  and 
clothes  me.  In  the  house,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  field,  he  is  my 
prime  support.  He  makes  my  bed,  sweeps  my  apartment,  weaves  and 
lays  down  my  carpet,  procures  and  cooks  my  food,  waits  on  me  when 
sick,  is  the  joy  of  my  health,  sows  my  seed,  reaps  my  field,  and  gathers 
in  my  harvest,  enables  me  under  God  to  live  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
is  amongst  the  first  of  my  foUow-creatures  to  hear  and  receive  that 
Grospel  in  sincerity  and  ti-utli.  All  this  and  still  more  he  does,  and  after 
all  would  retire  contented  upon  a  modicum,  which  one  who  receives  so 
much  from  him  might  well  be  ashamed  in  return  to  offer  him.' — From 
his  Letter  to  the  Kidderminster  Carpet  Manufacturers. 

LECTURES  ON  DIET,  ETC. 

BY    DR.   lEES. 

III. — Adaptaiioxs  or  Foon,  Drink,  and  Air. 

^  1.  Having  traced  out  the  great  outlines  of  man,  as  a  physical,  organ- 
ized, and  living  being,  destined,  tl\ro  physical  action,  for  mental  and 
moral  development,  we  may  now  proceeil  to  inquire  what  provision  a 
wise  and  bountiful  Nature  has  made  for  the  ordinary  sustenance  of  such 
a  system. 

§  -'.  The  first  great  want  of  the  fiody  is  heal,  the  second  nourishment. 
These  are  our  daily  needs,  and  whatever  substances  can  satisfy  them  is 
'  our  daily  bread ' — that  is.  Food.  Now,  on  examining  tlie  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  is  the  great  laboratory  of  animal  food,  we  find  that  the 
nine  alimentary  substances  constituting  food,  are  divisible  into  two  great 
classes.  Whatever  substance  in  grain,  fruit,  or  other  vegetable,  is 
capal)le  of  becoming  food,  must  lie  eapalde  of  supplying  either  the 
material  of  warmtli  or  of  nutrition.  Tlie  egg-  is  a  beautiful  type  of  tliis 
necessity  :  it  contains  the  j'olk  for  warmtli,  the  white  for  nourishment. 
Out  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  the  young  bird  has  its  structures 
built  up,  while   the  yellow  serves  to  supply  fat  to  the  nerves   and 


fuel  to  the  blood.     The   following  are  the  natural  elements  of  food 
divided  into  their  two  kinds. 

Elements  of  Respiratiox.  Elements  of  Nutrition, 

Fat,  Starch,  Sugar,  Fibrine,  Albumen, 

Gum,  Pectine,  Bassorine.  Casein. 

§  3.  These  articles  are  admii-ably  adapted  for  their  respective  pur- 
poses. They  are  all  solids  having  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  solid 
living  structure,  into  the  minutest  ramifications  of  which  they  have  to 
be  introduced  ;  and  they  are  all  neutral,  or  innocent,  in  their  chemical 
or  physiological  relations  to  the  living  tissues. 
_  §  i.  Tlie  sixfold  elements  of  fuel-food,  are  adapted  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  clunate  to  which  it  was  foreseen  man  should  be  ex- 
posed, ranging  from  the  torrid  to  the  arctic  zone.  Rice  and  sago  are 
produced  within  the  tropics,  animal  oil  within  the  regions  of  the  frozen 
north  ;  because  in  the  colder  climate  we  need  a  more  concentrated,  in 
the  warmer  a  less  heating,  species  of  fuel. 

'  The  fruits  on  wliich  the  natives  of  the  South  prefer  to  feed,'  says 
Liebig,  '  do  not  in  the  fresh  state  contain  more  than  1 2  per  cent,  of 
Carbon,  while  the  bacon  and  train  oil  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
arctic  regions  contain  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  Carbon.'  The  grain  of 
the  south,  as  maize  or  rice,  tho  containing  more  Carbon  than  fresh 
fruits,  and  less  water  (in  order  to  fit  it  for  keeping  thrii  all  seasons), 
does  ill  real  use  approximate  very  closely  to  them,  since,  in  cooking, 
the  grain  of  the  tropics  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water.  This  beautiful  adaptation  of  food  to  the  climate,  teaches 
us  to  use  '  fruit  in  its  season,' — which,  moreover,  secretes  three  acids 
(citric,  malic,  and  tartaric)  that  seem  to  possess  a  medicinal  and  homoe- 
pathic  power  in  warding  off  diseases  to  which  men  are  prone  in  hot 
weather.  Hence  we  possess  a  natural,  adapted  appetite,  for  acidulated 
fruits  in  the  summer  season. 

But  in  the  Arctic  and  Antartic  regions  the  case  is  reversed.  There  neither 
fruit  nor  grain  ever  ripens,  and  our  ordinary  vegetable  food,  bread,  rice, 
and  fruit,  could  not  satisfy  the  real  wants,  and  therefore  not  the  ap- 
petitc  which  indicates  the  wants,  of  the  body.  Bread,  there,  ^vould  not 
be  relished,  since  as  fuel  it  does  not  contain  enough  of  carbon  to  supply 
the  waste  of  animal  heat.  Fat  animal  food,  says  Dr.  .Sir  John  Richard- 
son, who  traversed  the  shores  of  the  Polar  sea  along  with  Franklin, 
could  alone  maintain  the  tone  of  the  corporeal  system,  and  when  it  was 
abundant,  '  a  delightful  vigor  and  buoyancy  of  mind  and  body  were 
enjoyed.'  A  practical  inference  is,  that  animal  and  fat  food  can  only 
be  used  with  propriety,  when  the  body  undergoes  great  exercise,  or  is  ex- 
posed to  intense  cold,  which,  by  introducing  more  oxygen,  are  the  two 
chief  means  of  burning  up  the  carbon.  In  our  country,  especially  in 
summer  weather,  the  free  or  frequent  use  of  animal  food  or  fat  tends  to 
carboni::e  the  blood,  to  lessen  the  vital  powers,  and  to  expose  us  to  liver 
diseases,  bilious  diarrhasa,  cholera,  etc.  For  the  same  reason,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  like  that  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  alcohol  in 
every  form  is  especially  dangerous,  since  it  has  been  proved  to  possess 
the  property  of  robbing  tho  blood  of  oxygen,  and  causing  in  consequence 
an  immense  accumulation  oi  carbon. 

§  o.  Tlie  three  varieties  of  flesli  forming  food,  are,  with  equal  wis- 
dom, adapted  to  their  purposes.  Tlie  elements  of  respiration  are  but 
compounds  of  three  ultimate  chemical  substances,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
and  Carbon — tliat  is,  the  elements  <>f  water  and  cliarcoal — and  cannot 
therefore  take  part  in  the  nourisliment  of  the  animal  body  which  is 
composed  of  a  much  greater  variety  ;  but  the  albumen,  fibrine,  and 
casein  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  normal  structure,  and  built  up 
into  forms  exactly  identical  with  the  proximate  elements  of  the  human 
tissues,  a  circumstance  which  alone  enables  them  to  fulfil  this  end  of 
their  creation. 

Tire  agents  of  nutrition  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  gases  nitrogen^ 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  unlte<l  with  the  solid  carbon  (or  charcoal). 
But  they  also  possess  very  small  quantities — say,  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  whole — of  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  lime,  pofcssium.  sodium,  chlo- 
rine, etc.  Tliese  are  essential  to  the  body  and  blood,  and  therefore  are 
introduced,  in  their  proper  <|uantities,  into  the  essential  fabric  of  tlie 
vegetalde  tissues,  l)eing  absorbed  by  the  plants  from  the  soil,  whei-e 
they  had  been  previously  deposited  in  the  geologic  revolutions  of  Provi- 
dence. 

The  loses  of  these  small  measures  of  tho  inorg.inic  elements  are 
obvious.  The  phosphorus  and  lime  are  needed  for  the  hones  (phosphate 
of  lime), — tlio  iron  for  the  Mood,  as  an  agent  of  attraction,  firstly  for 
the  oxygen,  and  secondly  for  the  carbonic  acid, — and  the  sodium  and 
chlorine  for  the  matter  of  the  salivary  and  gastric  secretions,  etc. 
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Doubtless,  also,  many  of  these  elements  act  chemically,  as  puvifying 
and  electric  agents  in  the  lilood,  which  sustains  an  important  relation 
to  the  magnetic  functions  of  the  nerves  and  brain. 

A  practical  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  we  should  apjiortion 
the  quantity  and  qnuJif!/  of  our  food  to  our  particular  mode  of  life — to 
the  exercise  we  take,  and  the  degree  of  activity,  and  conseijuent  waste, 
of  the  vital  oi-ganism  at  different  ages.  A  growing  youth  requires 
more  food  of  the  nutritinus  kind  than  a  matured  man, — an  individual 
in  the  decline  of  life  less.  Tlie  main  articles  of  a  people's  food  should 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  nutritive  elements — otherwise 
it  will  not  be  a  real  '  staff' of  life,' but,  like  tlie  innutritious />o?rr?o,  or 
fine-ukitc  bread,  only  contribute  to  the  physical  and  mental  degradation 
of  the  masses.  The  stamina  cannot  be  sustained  on  such  articles,  and 
bodily  entails  mental  weakness.  There  may  be  activity,  but  true 
courage  and  power  are  impossible.  The  people  will  become  victims  of 
pestilence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  superstition  or  excitement  on  the 
other. 

Btown-hveai,  oatmeal,  dressod-barlcy,  maize,  etc., :^rellO^^•eve^l'caIl,\• 
8trong  articles  of  food,  by  wliicll  the  animal  structures  may  he  penna- 
iinitty  nonvishcd,  and  the  organs  of  thought  supplied  with  their  proper 
elements  of  action. 

§  C.  The  thin!  ivant  of  the  body  has  reference  to  drink.  Not 
only  must  there  be  the  organs  and  the  matter  of  vital  motion — ^there 
must  also  !«  a  veliiclr  of  life, — a  menstruum  of  the  matter  of  our  food 
and  frame.  A  medium  is  re(|uired  in  which  heat  and  air  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, and  matter  dissolved, — a  fluid  by  which  they  shall  be  carried 
to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  organization  and,  finally,  eliminated 
from  the  living  system  of  man.  This  is  the  one  great  function 
oi  ffiid:  and  therefore  nature  supplies  us  with  but  one  drink — 
Water  :  water,  so  nubile  as  to  penetrate  the  finest  cells  and  tissues 
of  the  system,  keeping  up  within  them  the  motions  of  life — so  solvent 
of  the  solid  food  as  to  become  one  with  it,  and  bring  the  attractions  of 
its  finest  parts  into  play, — and  so  innocent  and  neutral  as  never  to  dis- 
turb, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  nonnal  state  of  the  minutest  cell  or 
atom  of  the  living  frame. 

§  7.  'Shi.  fourth  want  (in  the  co-essential  needs)  of  the  human  system, 
is  an  adapted  AUiospnERi;.  This  also  is  admiraldy  provided  for  in 
nature.  The  opposite  veeda  and  f  mictions  of  plants  and  animals  are 
beautifully  satisfied  by  a  nice  apportionment  of  the  gaseous  elements 
which  they  breathe  in  common.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  required  by 
plants  as  food,  for  it  is  the  Carbon  (the  element  of  charcoal)  presented 
in  this  particular  form,  which  (in  conjunction  with  the  elements  of 
water)  they  can  alone  fix  or  reduce — i.  e.  convert  into  the  solid  substance 
of  their  own  nature — woody  fibre,  sugar,  gum,  etc.  But  this  gas,  tho 
food  to  plants,  is  fatal  to  animals  if  retained  in  the  blood  either  too  long 
or  in  too  large  measure.  It  is  therefore  interfused  in  the  atmosphere  in 
extremely  small  quantities,  and  has  imparted  to  it  a  loio  degree  of 
attractiveness,  so  that  the  blood  will  not  absorb  it  while  ever  it  can 
enjoy  affinity  with  more  vital  air.  This  it  can  do,  for  about  a  fifth 
part  of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  oxygen,  between  Avhich  and  the 
blood,  and  thereff've  all  the  structures  fonned  out  of  blood,  the  strongest 
affinity  exists. 

§  8.  The  state  of  movement  called  life,  is  a  balance  of  povsrers — just 
as  tnily  as  the  regulated  movement  of  a  watch.  Life  has  its  main 
springs,  as  well  as  its  other  machinery.  Health,  in  fact,  is  a  Living 
Watchwork  in  the  state  of  regulated  oscillation,  and  the  main  powers 
at  work  are  two — chemical  and  vital  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  subtle 
forces  and  affinities  which  build-up  on  the  one  hand,  and  pull-down  on 
the  other,  all  organic  fonns.  The  vital-power  acts  from  within  the 
organic  germ  or  cell — controling,  modifying,  or  neutralizing  the  chemi- 
cal-power, wliich  acts  from  without.  The  union  of  both  is  necessary  to 
organization  ;  therefore  to  life. 

§  9.  Oxygen  is  the  chief  of  those  chemical  powers,  the  great  supporter 
of  organic  change  and  movement  ;  its  fimction  in  relation  to  the  animal 
fabric  is  three-fold — -firxt,  to  effect  that  change  of  matter  in  the  various 
living  organs  which  constitutes  their  specific  action  (i.  e.  by  chemical 
action  to  stimulate  them  to  vital  reaction),  thus  inducing  wear  and 
tear:  second,  to  unite  with  the  prepared  y«rf-food  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  blood,  and  burn  it  up  (without  flame)  for  the  production  of  animal 
heat :  and  tliird,  to  unite  with  the  waste  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
decomposed  tissues  and  food,  in  order  to  remove  it  from  thcprecinctij  of 
the  living  tabernacle.  For  this  last  function  Iron  has  l^een  supposed  to 
play  an  important  part :  to  be,  in  fact,  the  appointed,  and,  certainly,  if 
We  regard  its  known  affinities  as  manifested  in  rust,  the  most  appropriate 
'  carrier  of  oxygen,'  thi-o  all  the  vital  channels  of  the  frame.— The  iron 


aud  the  air,  as  before  intimated,  being  themselves  held  in  solution  by 

Water — the  real  basis  of  the  circulation. 

§  10.  Pare  oxygen,  however,  like  pure  carbonic  acid,  would  prove 
rapidly  fatal  to  life  :  with  the  first  we  should  be  speedily  'burnt  out ;' 
with  the  last  more  suddenly  'extinguished'  by  suffocation.  The  oxygen, 
tlierefure,  before  we  breathe  it  into  the  million-celled  structure  of  the 
lungs,  must  be  diluted  with  the  gas  nitrogen,  constituting  four  fifths  of 
the  whole  atmosphei-e — and  here  again  the  divine  fitnesses  of  nature  are 
displayed  in  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  As  the  water 
which  had  to  circulate  thrii  every  vital  atom  was  made  innocent  and 
unexciting, — carrying,  not  consuming  life, — so  is  the  gas  with  which 
we  must  dilute  the  oxygen,  made  neutral  in  its  properties,  that  it  may 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  poison  the  blood  and  irritate  the  lungs,  nor 
on  the  other,  contribute  to  upset  the  balance  of  health,  or  shorten  the 
brief  span  of  human  life. 

§  11.  Another  striking  instance  of  physical  adaptation  between  man 
and  the  outer  world,  may  be  here  stated.  It  is  not  enough  that  in  the 
great  storehouse  of  nature  wc  should  have  animal  fuel  su])plied  to  us, 
adapted  in  its  composition  to  the  variations  of  climate  or  season, — as 
sugary  and  acid  fruits  in  the  tropics  and  in  the  heat  of  our  summer, 
but  oil  in  the  frigid  zone  and  shell-protected  oily  nuts  for  the  winter- 
keeping  food  of  more  temperate  regions, — we  must  also  have  more 
oxygen — the  supporter  of  coml)ustioii,  the  burner  of  the  fuel — in  order 
to  render  that  fuel  available  to  our  needs.  In  other  words,  we  must 
have  more  fresh-air  to  unite  with  the  solid  fuel,  and,  by  converting  it 
into  gases,  liberate  its  latent  heat  aud  warm  the  blood.  When,  in  the 
domestic  economy,  we  require  a  warmer  fire  in  the  grate,  we  set  the 
bellows  in  play,  and  the  fire  burns  with  a  briskness  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  air  directed  upon  it.  Nature  accomplishes  her  object,  how- 
ever, in  another  mode,  tho  upon  the  same  principle.  As  heat  rarefies 
the  atmosphere,  so  cold  condenses  it.  Hence,  in  a  cold  season,  a  square 
foot  of  air  reaUy  contains  more  oxi/gcu  than  in  a  warm  one  ;  and  thus 
the  lungs,  tho  always  of  a  fixed  volume,  really  inspire  different  weights 
of  air  at  different  times.  This  beautiful  adaptation  teaches  us  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  the  fuel-food  which  we  consume,  by  the  quantity 
and  temperature  of  fresh  air  that  we  inhale.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
just  lialanco  of  health — of  waste  and  supply — be  sustained  for  any  pro- 
tracted period.  We  shall  either  become  duU  and  obese  on  the  one  hand, 
by  glutting  the  system  with  carbonaceous  food, — or  thin  and  con- 
sumptive on  the  other,  by  depriving  the  blood  of  that  quantity  and 
qualit.y  of  fuel  which  is  needful,  thereby  leaving  the  oxygen  to  prey 
upon  the  vital  tissues  themselves. 

§  12.  From  what  «e  liave  said  in  this  lecture,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
character  of  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject,  bears  a  close  relation 
to  season,  climate,  and  vegetable  productions, — aud  that  we  should  often 
act  more  wisely  and  piously  in  referring  such  afflictions  to  our  own 
breach  of  natural  laws,  which  we  are  too  idle  to  seek  to  discover,  or  too 
wilful  to  obey,  than  to  the  '  mysterious  ordinations  of  Providence.'  It 
is  certainly  the  Will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  teach  us  the  folly  pf 
transgression  by  the  infliction  of  penalty,  but  it  is  cquallt/  his  Divine 
WiU  to  bless  us  with  health  and  happiness,  if  we  will  but  scei;  out  his 
La^ys  and  obey  them. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 


The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
published  by  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic.  It  may  help  my 
readers  to  see  that  the  conduct  of  our  aristocratic  tyrants  has  been  the 
same  mass  of  crimes  aud  cruelties  for  ages  past. 

'  The  liistory  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  liaviug  in  direct  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this, 
let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

'  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

****** 

'  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses,  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  liis  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

■)(**#** 

'He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States :  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners  ; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hitlier,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 
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•He  has  made  .judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

♦  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

'  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  annics,  without 
the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

'  He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior 
to,  the  civil  power. 

'  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction,  foreign 
to  our  constitution,  and  unaclvnowledged  by  our  laws  ;  giving  his  assent 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation. 

'  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  aniong  us, 

'  For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  mur- 
ders which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States. 
#  ♦  *  »  *  * 

*  For  depriving  ub,  in  many  oases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  : 

'He  has  plundered  our  seas,  raiiaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

'  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized 
nation. 

'  He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high 
seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of 
their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

'  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  bring  on  the  Inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian 
savages,  whose  laiown  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

'  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress,  in 
the  most  humble  terms  ;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  ansvifered  only 
by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.' 


THE  STABILITY  OF  ENGLAND, 


The  American  paper  called  The  People,  contends  that  the  English 
Empire  cannot  remain  much  longer  ;  — that  its  strength  is  failing,  and 
that  before  any  long  period,  it  will  crumble  to  pieces.  In  every  grade 
of  society,  says  The  People,  there  is  a  want  of  that  harmony  so  essen- 
tial to  a'  nation's  prosperity  and  true  strength,  and  the  only  w.ay  hy 
which  England  can  be  saved,  is  through  a  revolution, — a  revolution 
so  awful  in  its  character,  as  to  be  without  counterpart,  even  in  that  of 
the  French  revolution  of  1789.     77ie  People  proceeds  as  follows  : 

*  We  hear  much  of  the  religion  of  England  and  of  her  zeal  in  the 
conversion  of  heathen  nations,  but  were  we  blind  to  her  doings  in  India 
and  China,  we  could  not  be  so  to  the  moral  depravity  that  exists  in  her 
very  centre— from  peer  to  peasant,  through  every  gi-ade  of  society  there 
are  nothing  but  vices  of  the  most  revolting  description  :  Bishops,  whose 
claims  to  the  episcopacy  lie  not  in  their  merits  or  virtues,  but  in  the 
influence  of  their  patrons ;  an  Aristocracy  tliat  tramples  on  the 
labourer  as  a  slave ;  a  Plutocracy  divested  of  every  redeeming  trait, 
whose  sole  object  in  living  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  any  and 
every  means,  and  a  peasantry  the  most  irreligious,  the  most  brutish  and 
most  depraved,  of  any  on  earth.' 

The  writer  refers  to  India,  Ireland,  &c.,  and  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  : 

'  There  is  no  stability  for  England  ;  she  has  outraged  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  tyrant,  her  career  is  a  mockery  of  jus- 
tice ;  her  flag  may  be  traced  by  the  desolation  over  which  it  waves,  and 
her  dominion  by  the  slavery  and  destitution  of  her  sulijects.  Hated  by 
Russia,  hated  by  France,  bated  by  every  nation  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or 
Africa,  her  day  of  dissolution  is  long  prayed  for  by  all,  and  oh  how 
gladly  it  will  be  welcomed.  She  is  already  trembling  at  the  prospects 
of  a  European  war,  and  that  ^vhich  Pit  courted  as  a  blessing  is  now 
shunned  by  Palmerston  as  a  curse.  Russia  has  already  shown  coolness 
toward  her  old  ally ;  France  is  still  burning  to  wipe  out  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo  and  revenge  the  prisoner  of  Helena — every  people  have  old 
grudges  against  the  sick  Lion,  and  even  from  poor,  foolish  Spain  he  has 
received  a  kick  which,  in  his  present  prostrate  condition,  he  is  unable  to 
retaliate.  A  bankrupt  and  a  tyrant — what  is  there  mankind  loathe 
more ''.     Iler  right  arm,  Ireland,  is  withered,  and  her  own  »trength  is 


faded  in  the  imbecility  of  a  corrupt  old  age.  War  is  proclaimed 
against  her  liy  all  her  subjects,  and  like  old  Rome,  when  Alaric  was 
thundering  at  her  gat«s,  those  in  high  stations  still  pursue  their  life  of 
luxury,  regardless  of  the  impending  destruction.' 

I  am  afraid  the  downfall  of  England,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
downfall  of  the  pi'esent  ruling  party  in  England,  is  not  so  near  as  the 
editor  of  T/ie  People  imagines.  No  man  on  earth  more  anxiously 
wishes,  or  more  devoutly  prays,  for  the  speedy  downfall  of  our  Ai'isto- 
cratic  tyrants,  than  I. 


AMERICAN  LAWS  RESPECTING  WOMEN. 


The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  this  year  enacted,  that, 

1 .  '  Any  married  female  may  take  by  inheritance  or  by  gift,  grant, 
devise  or  bequest,  from  any  person  other  than  her  husband,  and  hold 
to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  convey  and  devise  real  and  personal 
property,  and  any  interest  or  estate  therein,  and  the  rents,  issues  and 
profits  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  if  she  were 
unmarried,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of  her 
husband  nor  be  liable  for  his  debts. 

2.  '  Any  person  who  may  hold  or  who  may  hereafter  hold  as  trustee  for 
any  married  woman,  any  real  or  personal  estate  or  other  property, 
under  any  deed  of  conveyance  or  otherwise,  on  the  written  request  of 
such  married  woman,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  that  he  has  examined  the  condition  and  situation  of  the 
property,  and  made  due  inquiry  into  the  capacity  of  such  married 
woman  to  manage  and  control  the  same,  may  convey  to  such  maiTied 
woman,  by  deed  or  otherwise,  all  or  any  portion  of  such  property,  or  the 
rents,  issues  or  profits  thereof,  for  her  sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit. 

8.  '  All  contracts  made  between  i)ersons  in  contemplation  of  marriage, 
shall  remain  in  full  force  after  such  marriage  takes  place.' 

The  men  of  America,  after  having  secured  their  own  rights,  are 
learning  to  respect  the  rights  of  woman.  In  England,  neitherthe 
rights  of  man  nor  of  woman  are  respected.  In  England,  the  Aristo- 
crats treat  their  countrymen  as  slaves,  and,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, they  treat  \vonien  as  mere  things,  as  mere  property. 

IRISH  NEWSPAPERS. 


Some  of  the  Irish  newspapers  are  beginning  to  express  great  .alarm 
at  the  number  of  Irishmen  settling  in  the  United  States  :  and  they  are 
not  alarmed  without  reason.  The  number  of  Irish  emigrants  to  the 
United  States,  is  inmiense.  And  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  carry  with 
them  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  English  Goverimient,  and  an  eager  and  un- 
quenchable desire  for  the  punishment,  the  humiliation,  the  overthrow 
of  their  oppressors. 

But  the  friends  of  tlie  British  Governnrent  have  also  reason  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  Englishmen  that  are  settling  in  the  States. 
The  English  emigrants  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Irish  ones,  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  very  numerous.  And  they  are  yearly  becoming  more 
numerous.  And  most,  if  not  nearly  the  whole,  carry  with  them  as  great 
a  hatred  to  the  British  Government,  and  a»  eager  and  viuquencbable  a 
desire  to  see  the  power  of  the  tyrant  Aristocrats  annihilated,  that  they 
would  rejoice  in  any  movement  that  seemed  calculated  to  accomplish 
that  object.  The  English  and  Irish  emigrants  are  one  in  their  hatred 
of  British  tyranny,  and  in  their  desire  for  its  destruction. 

And  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  those  English  and  Irish 
emigrants  cannot  fail  to  exert  great  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government.  No  Government,  I  mean  no  administration,  in  the  United 
States,  can  fail  to  consult  their  views  aud  wishes.  I  fully  antici- 
pate, that  in  course  of  time,  the  Americans  will  make  a  serious  move 
against  the  English  Government.  If  ever  a  war  should  break  out  be- 
t^veen  the  two  countries,  it  will  be  no  trifling  matter  for  the  tyrant 
Aristocrats  of  England.  Vast  numbers  of  the  English  and  Irish,  who 
have  been  driven  "to  Anu>rica  by  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Aristocrats, 
will  rush  to  arms,  aud  war  against  their  enemies  to  the  death. 

There  is  only  one  thing  for  which  I  am  much  concerned  with  respect 
to  America,  and  that  is  the  slavery  existing  in  the  Soulliern  States. 
The  existence  of  slavery  must  always  be  a  tormeut  and  a  danger  to  the 
States,  botli  in  peace  and  war  ;  especially  in  war.  It  is,  besides,  a  great 
dishonour  to  the  country.  It  places  the"  Americans  under  serious  dis- 
advantages as  the  advocates  of  democratic  principles.  It  gives  all 
nations,  who  have  kept  themselves,  or  made  themselves  free  from  the 
guilt  of  slavery,  a  terrible  advantasre  over  them.     True,  the  DemoeratB 
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of  America  did  not  introduce  slavery  into  the  States,  fhey  found  it 
there  when  they  tstablished  their  Democracy.  It  is  also  true,  that 
several  of  the  States  have,  since  they  obtained  their  independence,  freed 
themselves  from  the  accursed  and  inhuman  institution.  It  is  also  true, 
that  "reat  numliers  of  enlightened  and  philanthropic  men,  are  toiling 
dailvt  with  their  wliole  soul  and  energy,  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
curse.  Still,  so  long  as  the  curse  remains,  it  will  enfeeble,  .and  to  some 
extent  will  paralyze  the  States,  and  even  endanger  their  existence. 

The  English  and  Irish  who  settle  in  the  States,  should  do  their  utmost 
to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  should  do  their  utmost  to 
make  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  States  one  great  united,  consistent 
Republic.  In  seeking  the  abolition  of  slavery  they  will,  in  truth,  be 
promoting  the  abolition  of  aristocratic  tyranny  in  England,  and  of 
aristocratic  and  imperial  tyranny  throughout  the  world.  In  seeking 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  will  be  gradually  increasing  the  resources 
of  the  States.  They  will  a'lso  be  securing  the  s.ympathy  and  respect, 
the  esteem,  and  love",  and  reverence  of  tlie  wise  and  good  of  every  land. 
They  will  be  placing  themselves  in  an  incalculably  better  position  for 
exerting  a  favourable  influence  on  European  Governments,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  Thev  will,  in  reality,  by  this  means,  be  making  the 
States  the  mightiest,  as  they  are  already  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  t^     ,.  , 

I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  American  Government  compel  the  EngUsh 
Government  to  respect  popular  rights.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
American  Government,  by  its  mighty  influence,  paralyzing  the  tyrants 
of  Europe  generally,  breathing  life  and  hope  through  the  hearts  of  the 
down-trodden  millions  who  are  perishing  beneath  the  curse  of  Aristo- 
cracy and  Monarchy,  and  making  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
of  liberty  and  equality,  triumphant  through  the  earth. 

These  matters  deserve  the  consideration  of  English  and  Irish  emi- 
grants. While  they  are  inspiring  the  tyrants  of  Europe  and  their 
friends  with  fear,— while  they  are  filling  them  with  anxious  and  melan- 
choly forebodings  of  the  coming  future,  let  them  do  their  utmost  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  at  home,  for  annihilation  of  op- 
pression and  wrong  in  their  own  great  country. 

BRITISH  RULE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

It  is  known  to  many  that  the  West  India  Planters,  with  a  view  to 
keep  do\ra  the  wages  of  the  emancipated  negroes,  have  imported  large 
Bumbers  of  Coolies  from  the  East  Indies.  We  have  frequently  spoken 
of  the  cruel  usage  of  those  poor  Coolies.  The  following  is  from  a  dis- 
patch sent  by  Lord  Harris,  the  British  Governor  of  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  to  Earl  Grey.  It  is  dated  March  (ith,  1848.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  extracts,  that  the  reports  respecting  the  cruel  usage  of 
the  Coolies  are  too  well  founded  : — 

'  Your  lordship  will  have  gathered  from  my  annual  report  accom- 
panying the  Blue  Book,  that  m  my  opinion,  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions are  required  in  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  respecting  the  Indian 
and  other  immigrants,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Major  Fagan  had  good 
grounds  for  the  charges  he  made,  though  he  may  probably  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  stronger  terms  than  the  circumstance  required. 

'  It  is  frequently  ditficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
differences  which  occur  as  to  the  non-payment  of  wages,  but  cases  in 
which  the  Coolies  had  not  received  the  amount  due  to  them,  have  come 
before  me.  I  speak  not  of  the  present  time,  because  the  non-payment 
of  wages  is  now  almost  universal,  from  the  inability  of  the  planters  to 
procure  money.* 

'  Some  cases  of  great  neglect  and  enormity  have  come  to  my  notice. 
One  I  may  mention,  in  which  it  was  reported  to  me,  by  Major  Fagan, 
that  a  number  of  Coolies  were  in  a  wretched  condition  on  this  estate  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  island.  I  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  inspec- 
ted, and  if  the  report  proved  true,  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  in  Port  of 
Spain.  In  consequence,  between  thirty  and  forty  were  for\\  aided,  and 
a  more  wretched  set  of  beings  I  never  beheld,  nil  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, and  more  or  less  of  disease  ;  though  care  was  taken  of  them  after 
their  arrival,  not  one  survives!  They  had  received  neither  wages, 
clothing,  nor  medical  aid,  and  but  the  smallest  modicum  of  food.  This 
is  the  worst  instance  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  :  but  there  have 
been  numerous  eases  in  which  great  neglect  have  been  shown.' 

*  We  have  heard  of  planters  at  Demarara  who  pleaded  in  open  court,  as  ex- 
cuse for  turning  adrift  whole  gangs  of  Coolies,  witiioct  theiu  wages,  inabil- 
ity to  procure  money,  who,  nevertheless,  found  no  difficulty  in  iinding  funds 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  carriages,  and  regale  their  hourly  visitors 
with  champagne. 


The  Aristocrats  are  capable  of  practising  any  degree  of  cruelty  and 
torture  towards  the  poor  and  friendless.  They  are  capable  of  perpe- 
trating any  amount  of  wickedness  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  order  at  the  expense  of  the  working-classes,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  American  newspaper  called  The  People,  states,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  are  topics  which  agitate  the 
whole  Canadian  population.  T/ie  PeopU  anticipates  a  speedy  struggle 
between  the  Canadians  and  the  British  ;  and  says,  'that  when  the 
struggle  comes,  the  chivalry  and  the  national  antipathy  of  the  French 
and  Irish  will  be  enemies  lui  less  terrible  to  England,  than  the  calculat- 
ing doggedness  of  her  own  disaffected  Colonists.  The  People  then  pro- 
ceeds to  urge  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  make 
some  manifestation  of  their  feelings  in  reference  to  Canadian  affairs,  and 
to  prepare,  if  necessary,  to  fight  in  behalf  of  the  Canadians  against  their 
British  oppressors. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OP  AMERICA. 


What  a  work  it  must  have  been  for  Columbus  to  discover  America. 
Many  think  the  voyage  a  most  serious  undertaking  even  at  pre- 
sent, yet  captains  of  vessels  now  have  charts  on  which  every  island, 
every  bank,  every  shoal,  every  rock,  and  even  the  regions  of  the  icebergs 
are  marked  ;  whereas  Columbus  had  nothing  of  all  this.  He  voyaged 
over  a  waste  of  waters  that  had  never  been  tracked  before,  amidst  dan- 
gers that  had  never  been  explored  ;  sailing  for  months  and  months, 
with  timid  and  reluctant  sailors,  with  hope  alone  to  support  him  in  his 
perilous  and  fearful  course.  The  undertaking  was  tremendous.  The 
perseverance  of  the  discoverer  was  truly  wonderful.  Independent  of 
the  infinitely  happy  results  of  his  discovery,  Columbus,  for  his  know- 
ledge, his  courage,  his  perseverance,  deserves  to  be  praised  and  honoured 
for  ever. 


THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  TRADE. 


In  1784,  an  American  vessel  that  carried  8  bags  of  cotton  to  Liver- 
pool, was  seized,  on  the  ground  that  so  much  cotton  could  not  be  the 
produce  of  the  United  States.  In  1848,  GO  years  later,  24.3,2^3  bags 
were  sent  to  Liverpool  from  one  port,  the  port  of  Savannah  alone.  To 
such  an  extent  has  the  American  trade  in  cotton  increased  during  this 
comparatively  short  period.  In  1702,  the  entire  crop  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  was  450  bags.  In  1847,  55  years  later,  it  was  2,351,335 
bags.  In  1825,  7,231  tierces  of  rice  were  exported  from  Savannah. 
In  1848,  30,1.36  tierces  were  exported. 


THE    REFORMER'S    ALMANAC    FOR    1850. 

THE  REFOHMER'S  ALJIANAC  for  1850  will  be  published  next  week,  containing  besides 
the  usual  Almanac  InteUigence,  articles  of  interest  on  REHUION,  MOHALS,  POL- 
ITICS, HISTORY,  STATISTICS,  &c. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 
Orders  shovUd  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.    The  Agents  wbo  supply  the  Pboplb  will  supply 
it.     BookseUers  may  obtain  it  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 


No.  4  of  THEODORE  PARKER'S  DISCOURSE  on  '  MatTEES  pebTAISISO  to  RsiIOJO", 
is  this  week  published.  Wo  hope  now  to  continue  the  numbers  weekly  till  completed.  All  In- 
terested in  the  purification  of  the  gold  of  True  Religion  from  the  dross  of  superstition,  pnest- 
craft.  and  kingcraft,  will  do  wdl  to  secure  this  work.  It  Is  espected  to  be  completed  in  about 
fourteen  penny  numbers.  „    ,        ,,,    ^,  _      ,_ 

The  FKOfLE  may  be  bad  by  post,  for  Twopence,  from  .1.  Barker,  WorUey,  near  Leeds. 


TO  EMIGRANTS. 


WATSON'S   ilale  ELLIOTT'Si  Hotel  and  BoAEmNc;  HorsB,  114,  Waterloo  Road,  LiMT- 
pool,  near  the  Clarence  Dock ;  established  Fourteen  Years. 
Emigmuts.by  writing  to  this  House,  can  obtain  every  Information  respecting  the  safling  of 
Ships  to  all  parts  of  America  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  out-St  necessary  :  and  by  remittaig  one 
Pound  can  have  gcod  Berths  secured  in  first  class  Ships.    No  charge  for  Emigrant's  Luggage. 
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J.  BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 


Before  leaving  New  i'ork,  I  purchased  a  Manual  for  Emigrants, 
especially  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  by  C.  H.  Webb,  superin- 
tendent of  the  British  Protective  Emigrant  Society,  1 7,  Rector-street, 
New  York.  The  object  of  this  work,  the  author  tell  us,  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  emigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States,  to  the  present 
state  of  society  in  this  country,  and  its  requirements  as  to  labour,  as 
well  as  to  communicate  other  useful  information  to  parties  intending  to 
settle  in  the  Great  Republic.  From  this  work  I  must  give  my  readers 
the  following  extracts  : — 

'  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  will  probably  settle  in 
the  United  States  during  the  present  year,  1849.  A  large  majority 
will,  from  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  Far  West,  as  farmers, 
labourers,  carpenters,  and  rough  mechanics,  live  in  the  land  and  pros- 
per. But  another  class  of  people,  people  of  a  somewhat  superior  ed- 
ucation, will  either  be  obliged  to  return  to  their  European  homes,  or 
expose  themselves  to  innumerable  hardships  and  dangers.  There  is, 
in  truth,  no  demand  whatever  for  poets,  doctors,  clerks,  and  literary 
characters.  Mechanics  or  handicraftmen  of  certain  descriptions, 
farmers,  labourers,  and  healthy  active  girls,*  from  12  to  25,  are  what 
is  most  required  in  the  interior,  and  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  Wes- 
tern States,  such  Art  positively  certain  of  gaining  'bread,'  if  not  some- 
thing very  substantial  besides.  People  of  this  stamp,  if  they  only 
conduct  themselves  well,  are  sure  of  getting  on,  and  of  saving  something 
handsome  for  sicJcneis  or  old  age. 

But  America  does  not  require  another  class  of  people  : — gentlemen 
with  white  hands  and  a  courtly  style,  professional  men,  small  trades- 
men   and   shopmen,   clerks,   teachers,    commercial    agents,    literary 
gentlemen,   &c.     They  wiU  here  be  in  competition  with  an  already 
redundant  supply  of  such  men,  citizens  born,  with  whom  competition 
is  useless,  and  against  whom  the  foreigner,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot 
successfully  struggle.     Some  few   such,  in  the  Far  West,  may  find 
useful  and  even  profitable  employment.     A  surgeon  or  a  schoolmaster  1 
perhaps,  for  instance.     But  from  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  I 
success,  it  becomes  us  at  once  frankly  and  honestly  to  state,  that  white   \ 
hands  are  not  wanted  in  the  United  States  under  any  circumstances   , 
whatever.     Such  of  them  as  have  come  are  recommended  at  once  to   . 
jetum  to  their  native  shores.     And  those  who  have  not  yet  come  are   I 
urged  not  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  for  here  they  cannot  succeed.  i 

The  principal  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  chief  of  our  , 
river  cities,  and  our  towns  and  villages  on  the  Western  route  of  the  ' 
United  States,  are  already  over-done.  No  kinds  of  emigrants  are 
wanted  here.  And  every  ship  load  of  emigrants  arriving  that  do  not  r 
press  forward,  only  reduces  the  rate  of  wages  and  lessens  the  chances  ' 
of  the  thousands  already  unemployed.  Now  and  then  a  superior  j 
workman  may  succeed  in  those  parts,  but  not  generally.  The  emi-  I 
grants,  on  landing  at  New  York,  should  stay  at  no  boarding  house,  : 
but  press  forward.     He  should  especially  stay  at  no  boarding  house   I 

'   "  The  author  would  licro  remark,  that  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
for  decent  girls,  (English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh.)  immediate  situatioa'?.     Such  are 
most  sought  after,  and  if  he  had  10,i100  on  his  hooks,  they  would  instantly  ob-    | 
tain  good  and  kind  employers,  good  wages,  and  good  treatment.  ! 


that  has  not  the  charges  or  scale  of  prices  for  meals,  beds,  &-c.,  plainly 
posted  up.  The  law  requires  this,  and  it  ought  to  be  universal.  If 
the  emigrant  does  not  attend  to  this,  he  will  almost  be  sure  to  be  im- 
posed upon. 

The  emigrant  sliould,  in  al'  cases,  have  a  thorough  understanding 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  his  goods  from  the  ship.  Some  of  the 
unlicensed  cartmen  will  agree  to  take  his  goods  for  four  or  eight  shil- 
lings, as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  when  the  job  is  performed,  instead  of 
demanding  four  or  eight  Xeic  Yorh  shillings,  which  are  worth  only 
sixpence  English,  he  ^vill  demand  four  or  eight  shillings  Ennlish  : 
thus  robbing  the  parties  who  employ  him  to  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Always  make  a  bargain,  therefore,  if  you  have  occa- 
sion to  employ  a  cart,  and  have  a  proper  understanding.  The  price 
allowed  in  New  York  by  law  for  a  cart  load,  any  distance  not  ex- 
ceeding a  half  a  mile,  is  thirty-one  and  a  quarter  cents  ;  and  for  each 
additional  half  mile,  ten  and  a  half  cents  more. 

See  that  the  cart  has  a  number  on  it ;  this  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
licensed.     And  be  careful  to  remember  the  number. 

Do  not  move  vour  luggage  from  the  ship  at  all  tiU  you  have  deter- 
mined on  your  Western  route,  and  then  get  it  removed  direct  to  the 
new  conveyance.     This  will  save  you  both  expense  and  trouble. 

Having  done  this,  move  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  The  only 
thing  that  is  dangerous  now  is  delay. 

Be  careful  in  turning  your  money  into  American  money.  Perhaps 
no  currency  in  the  world  affords  greater  scope  for  roguery  than  the 
currency  of  the  States.  AVhen  you  wish  to  change  your  money,  apply 
at  once  to  the  Protection  Society  of  the  country  to  which  you  belong, 
where  information  and  assistance  will  be  extended  to  you.  No 
charges  are  made  by  those  societies  for  any  services  rendered  you  ; 
and  none,  in  fact,  are  permitted. 

Take  no  American  notes  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  till  you  are 
able  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad.  If  you  have  brought  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  with  you,  intending  to  purchase  farms,  &c., 
do  not  by  any  means  take  it  with  you  into  the  country.  Invest  it 
under  the  advice  of  your  respective  protective  societies,  in  some  re- 
spectable banking  establishment  in  the  city,  till  you  have  agreed  for 
the  purchase  of  a  suitable  holding.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  you  will  run 
great  risks  of  being  robbed  of  all  you  possess. 

'An  instance  is  here  appended  of  a  respectable  British  farmer, 
adopting  t/iii  precaution,  viz.,  that  of  investing  the  bulk  of  his  money 
in  the  way  recommended,  and  taking  for  traveUing  expences,  &c., 
some  £ii)  or  £'jO  with  him,  but  of  which  he  was  cruelly  robbed,  his 
trunk  having  been  broken  open  during  his  absence  and  every  article 
of  value  abstracted — of  course  a?/  would  hare  gone  but  for  the  fore- 
sight and  thoughfulness  exhibited.  Again  by  depositing  tlie  money 
in  the  banks  and  taking  a  proper  '  certificate '  of  the  investment,  it 
can  be  readily  turned  into  cash  at  any  of  the  country  banking 
establishments  or  large  mercantile  houses  in  any  of  the  States,  and  it 
invariably  bears,  under  such  circumstances,  from  Ij  to  2  per  cent, 
premium.  Many  individuals,  known  to  the  writer,  have  been  heart- 
lessly robbed  of  their  '  all,'  by  a  class  of  miscreants,  who  are  con- 
stantly on  the  '  look  out '  for  new  comers  from  the  old  country,  by 
ingratiating  themselves  into  their  confidence,  obtaining  the  xerret  of 
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their  looiidhj  riches,  and  then  devising,  with  devilish  sagacity,  the  ruin 
of  their  temporal  prospects  ami  happiness.  Beware  also  of  'adver- 
tisements '  that  pretend  the  disposal  of  dccenl  comfortable  /amis  at 
very  low  prices,  this  is  another  trick  to  impose  upon  '  strangers.'  In 
all  cases  go  to  the  '  la,nd  office '  in  the  State  you  intend  to  settle, 
vyhere  you  can  purchase  safely  at  the  Government  price,  without  the 
expenoes  of  brokerage,  &c.,  and  be  certain  of  a  valid  title. 

'  The  writer  is  compelled,  in  justice  to  American  character,  to  state, 
that  no  case  of  impropriety  has  been  made  out  against  Americans  to 
hix  hioivledge.  The  real  offender  is  invariably  a  countryman  of  the 
immigrant  himself,  who  understands  the  brogue  or  dialect  of  the 
country  from  whence  he  may  come. 

'Another  case  is  inserted.  A  respectable  British  farmer,  with 
nearly  .£2000  sterling,  airived  at  this  port  from  England,  and  was,  of 
course,  anxious  to  purchase  a  farm  in  the  country  and  go  to  work. 
He  fell  in  with  a  fellow  countryman,  who  wormed  out  all  particulars 
of  his  property,  luggage,  &c.,  and,  agaiyist  the  direct  caution  of  the 
'  Protective  Society,^  he  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  this  infamous 
scamp,  who  insistei^  upon  having,  in  exchange  for  the  English  money 
of  this  unfortunate  individual,  American  gold,  which  was  supplied  ; 
he  ferreted  out  of  the  man,  in  which  of  the  trunks  the  'gold  '  was 
deposited.  The  time  for  starting  arrived.  Assisted  by  an  accom- 
plice, this  vagabond  pretended  that  every  thing  was  right,  and  just 
upon  the  steamer  starting,  got  the  farmer  into  conversation  with  his 
accursed  '  help-meet,'  who  drew  his  attention  to  the  busy  scenes  then 
going  on  in  the  North  River.  In  the  mean  time,  the  other  went 
below  in  a  great  hurry,  pretended  that  a  mistake  had  occurred,  that  a 
wrong  box  hacT  been  taken  from  the  boarding-house.  He  then  coolly 
shouldered  the  trunk  containing  the  emigrant's  gold,  and  walked  off 
with  it,  leaving  the  family  destitute  of  every  cent  of  money.  He  has 
not  since  been  heard  of.' 

Having  now  converted  your  money  into  American  currency,  the 
next  step  is  to  beware  of  pretending  forwarding  companies,  who 
generally  employ  a  band  of  runners,  some  of  whom  are  the-  greatest 
scoundrels  in  existence.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  the  emi- 
grant, than  to  do  business  with  truly  honourable  men.  The  names, 
(Sic,  of  a  number  of  forwarding  houses  in  New  York,  whose  honour- 
able conduct,  kindness,  and  consideration  the  writer  knows  from  long 
experience,  will  be  given  hereafter.  If  the  emigrant  has  any  doubt  as 
to  the  company  into  whose  hands  he  shall  trust  himself,  let  him  apply 
to  the  Protection  Society,  and  they  will  direct  him  aright. 

'  In  several  instances,  lately,'  says  the  N'eio  York  Tribune,  a  paper 
which  labours  constantly  in  behalf  of  the  masses  of  all  countries, 
'families  have  paid  in  our  city,  their  fares  through  to  Buflfalo,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  &c.,  and  yet  have  been  stopped  half-way  by  a  demand 
for  more  money,  &c. ;  and  when  they  have  refused  to  pay  their  fares 
a  second  time,  have  been  landed  on  a  dock  and  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  In  other  cases,  they  have  been  charged  extra  for  luggage 
in  violation  of  their  agreements.  And  again  they  have  been  robbed 
by  a  practice  called  Ualifaxiny,  that  is,  making  the  weight  of  their 
luggage  twice  the  real  amount,  and  compelling  them  to  pay  according 
to  the  unjust  computation.' 

After  you  have  reached  your  place  of  destination  follow  these 
rules  : — 

1.  Be  diligent  in  your  occupation.     Work  freely  and  faithfully. 

2.  Give  up  the  habit,  if  you  have  such  a  habit,  of  spending  your 
evenings  in  the  public  house.  Nothing  militates  against  a  man  more 
here  than  the  practice  of  visiting  such  places.  Besides,  by  saving 
what  you  can,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  much  l^etter  appear.ince, 
and  will  run  better  chances  of  obtaining  more  profitable  employment 
than  those  who  spend  their  earnings  in  intemperance  and  folly. 
Intoxicating  drinks  are  never  necessary.     They  are  always  injurious. 

3.  Keep  early  hours. 

4.  Live  temperately  ;  both  as  a  means  of  making  things  easy  for 
yourself,  and  as  the  best  security  for  good  health  and  long  life. 

.').  Do  not  quarrel  aljout  politics. 


G.  Do  not  find  fault  with  the  implements  of  husbandrj'  in  general 
use,  or  with  the  mode  and  style  of  doing  things  till  you  have  got  a 
farm  of  your  own,  or  at  least,  till  you  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
your  employers.  The  native  farmer  will  not  be  dictated  to.  And  if 
you  are  paid  by  him  for  doing  his  business,  you  may  safely  allow  him, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  do  it  in  his  o«n  way. 

7.  Accept  such  jobs  and  such  wages  as  you  can  get,  till  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  suiting  yourselves  better.  It  often  happens,  espe- 
cially among  young  people,  that  they  apply  to  the  superintendent  to 
learn  where  they  may  meet  with  employment,  and  on  being  directed 
to  a  place,  instead  of  thankfully  accepting  what  may  be  offered  them, 
refuse  the  service  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  to  be  paid  the  cus- 
tomary wages  of  the  country.  But  can  individuals,  when  they  have 
so  much  to  learn  and  unlearn,  expect  the  money  paid  to  a  first-class 
labourer  who  perfectly  understands  his  business.  These  poor  deluded 
people  will  fiequently  refuse  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month,  demanding 
twelve  or  sixteen  at  the  outset ;  and  then,  when  they  have  shut  them- 
selves out  of  the  situation,  will  be  compelled  to  take  a  situation  quite 
inferior.  The  country  could  absorb  an  immense  amount  of  emigrants, 
if  they  were  capable  of  labouring  efficiently,  and  willing,  at  the  out- 
set, to  accept  of  reasonable  wages. 

^Cincinnati,  May  Gth,  1849. 
C.  H.  Webb,  Esq. 

'  Dear  Sie, — I  have  an  engagement  on  the  New  Albany  and  Salem 
Railroad,  many  men  will  be  employed,  say  at  least  one  thousand,  for 
two  years.  I  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  unemployed  in  New 
York,  and  that  there  are  numbers  coming  out  in  every  vessel  ;  now 
we  want  farmer's  men  to  work  with  pick  and  shovel,  others  to  lay 
rails  and  sleepers,  others  at  buUding  walls  with  stone  dry  walling  as 
we  call  it,  others  stone  masons,  and  indeed  at  all  kinds  of  work  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  railroads.  Can  you  give  this  pub- 
licity ?     **■**#** 

'  Mr.  James  Willetts,  of  19|  Division  Street,  is  a  son  of  one  of  the 
contractors,  and  will  see  you  on  the  subject,  if  you  will  drop  him  a 
note.        ■>■  ****** 

'  Living  here  is  very  cheap,  pork  3  cents  per  pound  ;  beef  and 
other  provisions  the  same  reasonable  rate.  To  men  wishing  to  buy 
farms  there  are  great  inducements,  as  they  could  go  on  to  a  farm 
bought  from  the  company  and  work  out  the  price.  I  name  this 
because  I  know  that  there  are  many  men  who  wish  to  get  into  the 
country,  buy  farms  and  go  to  work — yet  by  some  strange  fatality  they 
remain  in  the  city  and  lose  their  capital. 

'  I  am  yours  truly, 

'John  RovviEy.' 

Another  word.  If  a  gentleman,  unaccustomed  to  labor  comes  here, 
he  cannot  exist  unless  he  has  private  resources.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
therefore  that  men  of  this  stamp  will  not  come  here.  Those  of  them 
who  are  here,  would  do  well  to  return  to  their  country  if  they  have 
the  means  of  doing  so.  If  they  have  not,  why  then,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  starve,  they  must  beg  their  way  to  the  West,  and  sleep  and 
live  as  they  can  ;  and  if  they  are  really  in  earnest,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  brown  hands  and  hard  palms,  they  may  work  their 
way.  The  Americans  are  kind,  hospitable,  and  thoughtful,  and  will 
make  allowances  ;  liut  they  hke  to  see  a  man  try.  And  if  you  show 
a  disposition  to  throw  off  the  gentleman  you  will  soon  go-a-head,  and 
find  that  the  American  will  not  be  slow  to  give  you  a  helping  hand. 

Lads  and  young  men,  from  14  to  IS  years  of  age,  can  easily  get 
apprenticed  to  worthy  and  excellent  employers,  if  they  are  so  inclined. 
They  will  be  taught  a  good  business  or  trade,  in  all  its  branches,  be 
well  boarded  and  lodged,  have  washing,  &c.,  done  for  them,  and 
obtain  from  25  to  ."0  dollars  a  year  as  a  start  besides.  And  if 
they  conduct  themselves  well,  they  will  obtain  100,  or  perhaps  1.00 
dollars  a  year  before  they  are  out  of  their  time.  Tlie  friends  of  such 
youths  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  no  premiums  are  required. 

Emigrants  who  come  on  speculation,  should,  if  married,  leave  Iheir 
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lamilies  at  home,  till  they  get  settled  and  prepared  for  them.  The 
distress  arising  from  want  of  attention  to  this  suggestion  is  of  the 
most  painful  character.  The  husband,  while  seeking  work,  lias  to 
leave  his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  heartless  strangers,  and  fre- 
ijuently  to  want.  And  the  expense  of  travelling  about  the  country 
with  a  wife  and  children,  would  wear  down  the  best  private  resources 
of  labouring  men.  And  hundreds  of  instances  might  be  cited  which 
have  come  to  our  own  knowledge,  of  famiUes  that  have  been 
unable,  for  want  of  funds,  to  accept  situations  uhich  have  at  last 
presented  themselves  at  a  distance.  The  husband  should  always 
remember,  that  his  family  can,  in  general,  come  out  as  securely  witii- 
out  him  as  with  him.  But  again,  supposing  the  head  of  the  family 
not  to  like  the  country,  why  should  he  put  himself  to  the  expense, 
and  his  wife  and  family  to  the  inconvenience,  of  twice  crossing  the 
Atlantic. 

When  travelling,  provide  yourself  with  j^enty  of  small  silver  money. 

Those  in  Europe  who  are  intending  to  visit  this  country,  should  be 
careful  in  selecting  a  vessel.  In  all  cases,  the  regular  Packets  should 
be  preferred.  They  are  better  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers than  ordinai-y  Merchantmen.  Besides,  some  of  those  Mer- 
chantmen are  frequently  twice  as  long  on  their  passage  as  the  regular 
Packets.  The  passengers  do,  in  consequence,  frequently  suffer  from 
the  want  of  provisions.  Their  sea-stock  being  exhausted  they  are 
obliged  to  purchase  ftom  the  captain  or  the  mate  at  enonnous  rates, 
until,  on  their  arrival,  they  find  themselves  without  a  cent.  Had  they 
taken  their  passage  in  the  regular  Packets,  they  would  have  had  suffi- 
cient money  on  their  aiTival  to  help  them  into  the  interior  and  begin 
the  world  in  their  new  home. 

Be  careful  of  whom  you  engage  your  places,  -and  in  all  cases  keep 
your  contract  ticket.  Give  it  not  up  under  any  circumstances.  It 
may  secure  you  against  harm  while  on  board,  or  procure  you  redress 
on  landing,  if  the  captain  should  not  fulfil  its  conditions. 

In  purchasing  your  sea  stock  of  provisions,  &c.,  make  your  own 
markets.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  agents  are  not  to  l>e  trusted. 
They  charge  a  higher  price,  and  generally  supply  articles  inferior  in 
(piality  and  deficient  in  weight. 

See  the  cooking  accommodations  of  the  vessel  before  you  provide 
your  utensils  for  cooking.  The  stoves  in  ditl'erent  ships  Vary  greatly 
in  their  construction,  and  those  utensils  which  would  do  well  for  one, 
would  not  do  well  for  another.' 

The  Jlanual  next  gives  the  following  quotation  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  of  Jan.  18th,  1849  :— 

'Counsel  to  Immigrants. — The  mighty  wave  of  European  emi- 
gration still  breaks  upon  our  shores  in  undiminished  volume  and 
force.  Each  week  witnesses  the  arrival  of  thousands  :  each  year  sees 
the  immigration  of  any  former  year  surpassed.  Estimating  each  year's 
increase  at  only  ten  percent.,  the  numberof  Europeans  who  will  come 
over  to  us  annually  will  very  soon  reach  half  a  million. 

'  We  rejoice  in  being  able  to  slate,  that  the  impositions  and  extor- 
tions formerly  practised  on  the  ignorant  and  friendless  immigrants 
coming  through  our  city,  have  already  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
recent  acts  of  Congress  and  our  State  Legislature — the  former  guard- 
ing against  the  crowding  of  hundreds  into  an  inadequate  sp.ice,  often 
unventilated  and  every  way  noisome,  while  the  latter  is  intended  to 
protect  them  against  fraud  and  iniquity  after  nearing  our  shore.  The 
arrangements  for  this  purpose  are  not  yet  perfect,  but  we  believe  they 
have  already  reduced  tl.e  average  cost  of  transporting  immigrants  from 
this  city  to  their  various  destinations  west  of  Buffalo,  fully  one-half. 
Not  that  the  forwarders  are  content  with  half  that  they  formerly  re- 
ceived, but  the  enormous  sums  formerly  abstracted  from  the  immi- 
grants by  runners,  passage  agents,  and  boarding  houses,  are  essentially 
reduced.  A  very  large  proportion  nf  the  immigrants  now  arriving  at 
our  port,  never  laml  in  our  city  at  all,  but  arc  transferred  from  the 
ships  directly  to  the  steam  and  towboats,  which  take  them  to  Albany 
on  their  way  to  Buft'alo  and  the  West.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  the 
■waste  of  means  formerly  encountered  here  has  been  obviated,  while 


the  saving  of  health  and  morals  is  at  least  equally  a  theme  for  con- 
gratulation. And  we  Iiclieve  the  average  cost,  including  absolutely 
necessary  food,  of  immigrants'  conveyance  from  shipboard  at  this  port 
to  their  future  homes  lietween  Detroit  and  the  Mississippi,  is  rather 
under  than  over  twenty  dollars  per  family  of  two  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren. The  transportation  of  their  efiects,  beyond  a  hundred  pounds 
to  each  full  passenger,  is,  of  course,  an  additional  charge. 

'One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  for  immigrants  is  the  rapid  and 
striking  change  in  public  sentiment  ^vith  regard  to  them.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  the  settlement  of  a  ship-load  of  Dutch  or  Irish  in  any 
county  or  section,  was  apt  to  be  regarded  by  its  earlier  inhabitants 
with  regret  and  aversion.  The  uncouth  garments,  unintelligible  lan- 
guage, singular  modes  of  culture,  and  difference  in  almost  evei^thing 
from  our  American-born  people,  were  subjects  of  constant  and  un- 
favourable comment.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  less  destitute,  culti- 
vated but  a  small  portion  of  the  farms  they  bought,  leaving  the  resi- 
due untouched,  was  thought  to  threaten  whole  counties  with  the  Can- 
ada thistle  and  other  migratory  scourges.  But  experience  has  re- 
moved one-half  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  taught  our  people  the 
gi-oundlessness  of  their  fears  with  respect  to  the  other.  Each  of  the 
new  States  is  now  systematically  seeking  to  draw  to  herself  a  larger 
and  still  larger  portion  of  the  great  stream  of  immigration,  and  one  at 
least  (Michigan)  has  just  appointed  an  agent  to  act  for  her  in  our  city 
with  that  purpose.     And  this  is  but  the  beginning. 

'  A  part  of  the  immigrants  now  arriving  will  persist  m  stopping  at 
one  or  another  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  just  as  they  may  happen  to  be 
consigned  or  landed.  They  might  as  reasonably  stop  at  Sandy  Hook 
or  Coney  Island.  If  they  have  money  enough  to  live  on  without  ex- 
ertion, they  may,  of  course,  stop  where  they  like ;  but  it  they  have 
their  living  to  earn,  it  is  madness  to  stop  in  any  seaport.  The  simp  e 
fact,  that  vessel  after  vessel  loaded  with  immigrants,  is  constantly 
landing  at  each  of  these  ports,  should  convince  them  that  they  can 
have  no  fair  chance  in  such  localities.  Every  department  of  laliour  or 
industrial  eftbrt  is  crowded,  and  those  of  a  professional  or  intellectual 
character  most  of  any.  A  hod-carrier  or  street-sweeper,  freshly  landed 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  has  some  chance,  but  a  doctor,  law7er, 
or  writer  for  the  press,  has  none.  Our  city  has  constantly  an  enor- 
mous excess  of  poets,  doctors,  (of  all  sorts.)  and  men  of  letters,  not  to 
speak  of  the  legions  of  ex-clerks,  who  cannot  possibly  rack  from  their 
brains  the  wherewithal  to  fill  their  stomachs,  and,  but  for  the  Alms 
House  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  majority  of  them  would  not  be 
able  to  live  at  all.  Men  trained  to  manual  labour  have  a  little  better 
chance,  but  still  a  hard  one  in  these  sea-board  cities.  If  there  were 
work  enough  (as  there  is  not)  to-day  for  all  who  are  here,  the  next 
wave  of  immigration  would  absorb  it  all  and  call  for  more.  Mean 
time  food,  shelter,  &:c.,  are  necessarily  much  dearer  here  than  in  the 

country.  ,   i     nt       o 

'  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  tliinly-settled portions  of  the  New  btates. 
Cheap  food,  cheap  timber  and  fuel,  and  a  very  general  demand  lor 
labour,  luit  another  face  on  the  poor  man's  condition.  Even  if  he  be 
sick  or  idle,  his  rent  and  fuel  cost  little,  and  his  children  or  his  cow 
can  pick  up  something  toward  a  subsistence  in  the  open  forests  or  by 
the  wayside.  Xo  man  telw  has  the  sjiiril  of  worh  in  him  need  appre- 
hend staroation  in  any  of  our  imc  setllemenh. 

'  Our  immigrants  begin  to  appreciate  these  truths,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  who  have  any  practical  faculty,  make  for  the  West,  leaving 
mainly  those  of  the  least  adaptation  or  clTiciency,  trying  to  live  in 
the  cities.  The  poets  stop  here ;  the  spaders  and  ditchers  steam 
straight  bv,  and  make  their  first  halt  somewhere  about  the  Great  Lakes. 
But  even  'these  are  apt  to  fall  into  one  error,  and  it  is  against  this  we 
mean  to  warn  them,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  good  will. 

'The  first  idea  of  a  European  landing  here  and  seeking  work  is 
high  wages.  He  does  not  consider  that  he  is  ulleriy  unacquainted 
with  our  implements  and  modes  of  doing  things— that  he  can  seldom 
plant,  or  mow,  or  make  fence  in  our  lary,  nearly  so  tast  as  a  born 
Yankee  ;  he  sees  only  tiiat  the  Yankee  gels  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  a 
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month  for  farm  work,  and  he  insists  on  having  as  much.  But  he  can- 
not go  forward  and  do  as  the  Yankee  can  ;  he  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  him  when  placed  beside  him  ;  and  however  athletic  and  faithful, 
his  services  are  not  ivorth  so  much  per  month  as  the  Yankee's.  Fail- 
ing to  obtain  what  he  demands,  he  becomes  disgusted  with  rural 
labour  in  America,  turns  back  to  some  city,  where  he  can  get  perhaps 
far  higher  money  wages,  but  can  save  little  or  nothing  even  whem  em- 
ployed. Besides,  he  is  learning  nothing  here  of  any  use  to  him  ;  and 
if  winter  do  not  pinch  him,  old  age  certainly  will. 

'  He  lacks  foresight  and  calculates  badly.  Suppose  he  can  get  but 
seven  dollars  a  month  on  a  farm,  while  the  Yankee  who  works  beside 
him  is  paid  fifteen,  let  him  never  mind  the  disparity  if  he  has  a  good 
chance  to  learn  our  American  ways  of  farming.  That  is  the  great 
point.  Let  him  learn  to  do  as  we  do  first,  and  improve  on  our  ways 
as  much  as  possible  afterward.  A  single  year  will  suffice,  if  he  b€ 
docile  and  observing,  to  give  him  dexterity  in  our  ways  ;  after  that  he 
will  be  equal  to  any  American,  and  may  command  as  good  wages, 
possibly  better,  as  he  will  understand  many  old  country  ways  which  ia 
their  place  are  superior  to  ours.  Let  him  by  no  means  stand  idle,  or 
betake  himself  for  higher  wages  to  railroad-grading  if  single,  but  learn 
how  farming  is  done  in  this  country,  considering  the  experience  and 
skill,  he  will  get  the  best  part  of  his  pay  for  the  first  year.  After 
that,  if  a  good  man,  he  need  no  more  stand  idle  or  work  for  half  price. 

'  There  never  was  a  time  wlien  labour  was  so  (jenerally  needed  by 
our  farmers  as  now.  Our  remarkably  late  spring  has  given  place  to  a 
most  genial  and  thrifty  summer.  Our  cold  Slay  put  our  farmers 
away  back,  but  the  sun  and  rain  of  June  are  rapidly  making  amends 
for  it.  Ho  I  you  who  are  begging  and  tramping  for  work  in  the  cities  ; 
scatter  yourselves  over  the  country,  and  you  can  hardly  avoid  it  !' 

Another  word  to  gentlemen  emigrants.  Little  more  than  twelve 
months  ago,  twenty  young  men,  some  of  them  of  highly  respectable 
families,  arrived  here.  Disappointed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  their  native  land,  they 
adopted  the  sad  and  melancholy  alternative  of  enlisting  into  the  United 
States  army,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Mexico.  Still,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  many  of  this  class  of  gentlemen,  by  adopting  the 
plan  before  recommended,  namely,  begging  theijr  way  into  the  interior, 
have  been  very  successful.  It  only  requires  a  will  and  a  little  patience, 
to  secure  success  in  this  country.  The  editor  of  the  Manual  gives  the 
following  letter  : — 

'  Mendon,  Adams  Co.,  Illinois,  May  29,  1849. 

'  TO   THE  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE   BRITISH  PROTECTIVE  SOCIETY. 

'Sir, — Excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you.  I  am  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  and  an  Englishman,  and  feel  anxious  to  promote,  not 
only  the  spiritual,  but  likewise  the  temporal  aftairs  of  my  countrymen. 
I  therefore  send  you  this  letter,  as  by  doing  so  I  may  be  the  means  of 
assisting  some  of  my  countrymen  in  finding  suitable  places  of  residence. 

'  There  is  room  in  this  neighbourhood  for  a  large  number  to  come 
hereto  reside,  of /arwiew,  _/«)•;«  lahourers,  zxii  the  different  trades 
people  suitable  for  an  agricultural  community.  Land,  both  unimproved 
and  improved,  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price.  Farm  labourers 
are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  have  been  for  years  ;  their  wages  very 
high.  Girls  to  hire  out  to  work  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  All  kinds 
of  provisions  considerably  lower  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 

'  Mendon  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Quincy,  on  thes  Missis- 
sippi river,  where  a  ready  market  is  found  for  every  kind  of  farm  produce. 

'  I  have  travelled  considerably  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  know 
not  of  a  more  healthy  portion  of  it  than  this,  or  one  more  desirable  for 
farming  purposes. 

'  I  have  resided  here  several  years,  and  from  the  newspapers  I  have 
learned  that  during  those  years  many  thousands  of  my  countrymen 
have  landed  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  scarcely  one  out  of  such  a 
large  number  has  come  here  to  reside.  This  is  rather  an  out  of  the 
way  place,  it  is  not  directly  on  the  track  of  emigrants.  No  Germans 
or  any  other  foreigners  here,  only  the  English  language  spoken. 


'  I  can  conscientiously  recommend  and  advise  a  larye  number  of  my 
countrj'men,  who  are  farmers,  farm  labourers,  and  mechanics  connec- 
ted with  an  agricultural  community,  to  choose  this  neighbourhood  as 
their  residence. 

I  will  mention  the  route  for  emigrants  to  this  place.  If  they  wish 
to  travel  by  the  northern  route,  let  them  come  to  Chicago,  111,,  from 
thence  down  the  Illinois  canal  and  river  to  St.  Louis,  thence  up  the 
Slississippi  to  Quincy  ;  from  whence  there  is  only  fifteen  miles  land 
travel  for  them  to  Mendon.  Or  they  may  come  "via  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

'  Should  any  emigrants  wish  further  information  before  coming  here 
to  reside,  they  may  address  me  on  the  subject. 
'  Respectfully  yours, 

'  John  Sellwood.' 

The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  the  forward- 
ing houses  named  in  the  Manual  :— 

W.  and  J.  Tapscott,  86,  South  Street,  corner  of  Burling  Slip,  New 
York. 

Hindes  and  Co.,  145,  Washington  Street,  and  7,  West  Street,  New- 
York. 

John  Allen's  American  Inland  Passage  Line,  oifice,  157,  Cedar 
Street,  New  York. 


I  must  now  proceed  with  my  story.  ■ 

Albany  is  a  beautiful  city,  built  chiefly  on  the  side,  and  partly  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  river.  The  views  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  up  and  down  the  river,  as  well  as  the  view  of  the  country 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river,  are  very  beautiful.  The  streets  are  gen- 
erally wide  ;  add  the  city,  to  rae,  was  all  the  more  beautiful  and  agree- 
able on  account  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  streets.  The  city  has  some  J 
beautiful  hotels.  The  'Temperance  Hotel  at  which  we  stopped,  the  I 
Delavan  House,  is  one  of  the  largest,  completest,  and  most  splendid 
that  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  the  bed  rooms  are  not  only  large,  light, 
clean,  and  airy,  but  truly  splendid.  The  one  we  occupied  was  one  of 
the  plainer  description,  but  an  exceedingly  comfortable  room. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  a  Mr.  Ames,  a  gentleman  of  Albany, 
who  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  assisting  and  directing  fugitive  slaves. 
He  told  me  that  nearly  all  the  domestic  maids  in  Albany  were  Irish, 
that  they  had  from  five  to  eight  dollars  a  month.  He  said  they  found 
those  domestics  in  general  verv  conscientious  and  virtuous.  The 
poor  creatures  that  in  their  native  country  are  unable,  in  some  cases, 
to  get  rags  sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness,  dress  in  rich  prints  and 
muslins,  and  every  one  has  a  silk  gown  for  the  Sunday.  He  said 
that  if  he  could  command  ten  thousand  poor  English  and  Irish  girls 
he  would  ship  them  all  to  California,  where  they  would  be  sure  at 
once  to  obtain  exceedingly  profitable  labour,  and,  if  they  thought  well, 
to  become  wives  and  housekeepers  on  their  own  account,  and  thus 
exercise  the  most  wholesome  influence  on  society  there.  He  also 
stated  that  there  was  an  abundant  demand  for  labourers  in  the  Western 
States,  and  that  emigrants,  he  believed,  had  no  reason  w-hatever  to 
fear  that  they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  ready  employment  and  fair 
wages  on  their  arrival,  or  to  improve  their  circumstances  afterwards. 
He  told  me  the  same  tale  respecting  the  folly  of  emigiants  losing 
their  time  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  landed,  or  along  the 
lines  of  road  into  the  interior,  as  others  had  told  rae.  These  places, 
he  said,  aie  constantly  filled  with  emigrants,  and  must  therefore  of 
necessity  have  an  abundant  supply  of  labour.  This,  of  course,  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  true,  though  it  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  considerable  numbers  still  continue  to  get  work  even  in  New 
York  itself ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  on  their  first  application. 

If  emigrants  wish  to  get  into  the  West  with  as  httle  trouble  and 
at  as  little  expense  as  possible,  let  them,  on  their  arrival  at  New  York, 
do  one  of  two  things  :  let  them,  in  the  first  place,  go  ashore  and 
see  what  packets  are  sailing  for  Albany  in  the  evening,  and  choose 
the  best  and  cheapest.  Then  let  them  go  back,  make  a  bargain  with 
a  licensed  cartman  to  take  their  luggage,  their  children,  iic.,  on  board 
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the  packet.  They  will  get  to  Albany  in  the  morning.  Let  them 
theru  make  a  bargain  with  another  cartman  to  take  their  luggage,  and, 
if  they  have  any,  their  children,  to  the  railway  station.  The  emi- 
grant's train  will  start  about  half-past  12.  The  fare  to  Buffalo,  a 
distance  of  32.5  miles,  for  upgrown  persons,  will  be  five  dollars.  At 
Buffalo,  let  them  leave  their  luggage  at  the  railway  station  till  they  go 
and  make  inquiries  respecting  the  packet  to  Cleveland,  and  so  proceed 
as  they  did  at  New  York.  The  fare  to  Cleveland  will  probably  be  a 
dollar  each.  This  is  one  way :  a  safe  way  ;  but  not,  perhaps,  the 
cheapest  or  the  best.  Or,  if  they  do  not  take  this  plan,  let  them  go  to 
Mr.  Tapscott's  office  on  the  Wharf,  near  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street  or 
Fulton  Market,  and  ask  them  to  forward  them  at  the  best,  the 
quickest,  and  the  cheapest  rate.  They  can,  at  times,  forward  them 
from  800  to  1.500  miles  for  three  or  four  dollars.  I  meet  with  parties 
here  who  assure  me,  that  Messrs.  Tapscotts  have  forwarded  emigrants 
as  much  as  800  miles  along  the  country  by  railway  and  steamboat, 
for  as  little  as  two  dollars.  J\Iy  opinion  is,  that  this  second  plan  is 
invariably  the  best.  Blessrs.  Tapscotts,  I  believe,  will  always  be  able 
to  forward  emigrants  as  cheaply  as  any  parties,  and  they  are  persons 
who  may  safely  be  trusted  in  those  matters. 

If  emigrants  pay  any  attention  to  runners,  they  are  sure  to  be  im- 
posed upon.  The  cases  of  imposition  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge during  the  last  few  days,  are  most  distressing.  About  sixteen 
persons,  chiefly  agricultural  labours  and  small  farmers,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  runners  in  New  York.  The  runners  got  possession  of  their 
luggage  and  kept  it  in  their  possession  two  days,  obliging  those  poor 
creatures  to  live  in  their  houses  at  an  expensive  rate  for  that  time, 
and  securing  to  themselves  the  opportunity  of  opening  and  examining 
their  boxes,  and  taking  out  v?hatever  they  might  think  it  safe  to  take 
out.  They  next  got  from  them  ten  shillings  each  for  what  they  called 
over-weight  in  their  luggage.  They  then  charged  them  seven  dollars 
each  for  their  fares  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  two  dollars  more  than 
the  usual  fare  even  by  railway.  They  next  sent  them  by  the  canal, 
and  consigned  them  to  the  slowest  boats,  which  took  eight  days  in 
performing  the  journey,  which  the  emigrant's  train  performs  in  one. 
All  this  time  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  captain  of  the  miserable 
boat  into  which  they  were  crowded,  so  much  a  day  for  the  liberty  to 
cook  their  victuals,  so  much  a  day  for  sleeping  in  the  cabin,  <fcc., 
being,  of  course,  obliged  to  find  themselves  with  provisions  all  the 
time.  They  then  were  charged,  some  of  them  two,  some  three,  and 
one  as  much  as  ten  pounds,  for  over-weight  in  luggage  :  so  that  some 
of  them  had  hardly  means  to  finish  their  journey,  and  others  of  them 
had  little  left  with  which  to  begin  the  world  in  their  new  habitations. 
The  poor  creatures  had  never  seen  an  Emigrant's  Guide,  and  they  had 
never  met  with  a  book  of  any  description  to  give  them  the  needful 
instruction,  and  they  were  in  consequence  at  the  mercy  of  everv  one. 
All  those  things  may  be  avoided  by  following  either  of  the  courses 
which  I  have  recommended. 

The  emigrant  carriages  are,  in  general,  tolerably  comfortable.  They 
are  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  in  length.  They  have  from  seven  to 
eleven  windows  on  each  side  ;  five  out  of  the  seven,  or  nine  out  of 
the  eleven,  on  each  side  can  be  opened.  They  have  also  a  door  on 
each  side  in  the  middle  which  can  be  opened  ;  and  a  door  at  each 
end.  The  passengers,  therefore,  have  the  best  opportunities  of  get- 
ting fresh  air  in  the  summer.  And  they  have  also  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  wet  and  cold  in  winter.  The  seats  are 
on  each  side,  and  the  gangway  between  them.  Two  sit  on  each  seat 
when  the  carriage  is  filled,  but  the  carriages,  I  fancy,  seldom  get 
filled.  Many  contrive  to  get  a  seat  to  themselves,  so  that  through  the 
night  they  are  the  better  able  to  rest  themselves  and  sleep.  There  are 
refreshment  rooms  at  a  many  of  the  stations,  at  which  trains  stop 
from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  in  one  case,  an  hour  and  a  half,  to 
\,  afford  the  passengers  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  refreshment,  &c. 
The  refreshments  generally  are  both  good  and  cheap.  You  get  the 
'  fourth  of  a  large  dinner  plate  of  custard  for  threepence,  and  a  large 
thick  piece  of  sponge  cake,  four  or  five  inches  square,  and  an  inch 


and  a  half  thick,  for  the  same.  You  get  other  things  in  proportion, 
and  as  much  cold  water  as  you  like  to  drink  gratis.  In  other  words, 
for  sixpence  you  get  a  rich,  a  pleasant,  and  a  sufficiently  plentiful 
meal.  For  sixpence  more  you  can  double  it.  Fruit  pies  and  other 
refreshments  are  charged  in  proportion.  The  apple  pies  are  exceed- 
ingly sweet,  and  the  pastry  is  rich  and  light  and  good.  _  You  may  also 
purchase  abundance  of  fruit.  The  fruit,  however,  is  dear  at  the 
railway  stations.  For  a  large  pear  you  have  to  give  a  half-penny  ; 
and  for  two  moderate  sized  apples  you  have  to  give  the  same.  Plums 
are  dearer  still.  One  person  I  saw  sell  two  pears  for  a  half-penny, 
but  the  biggest  had  previously  been  sold  out  of  the  lot  at  one  half- 
penny each.  There  is  no  doubt  the  fruit-dealers  at  the  railway 
station,  gain  five  or  six  hundred  per  cent  by  what  they  sell. 

The  worst  affair  connected  with  travelling  in  the  railway  carriages, 
is  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  passengers,  and  the  filth  at  all  times 
attending  it.  Blany  of  the  passengers  in  the  carriage  in  which  we 
rode,  were  Germans.  Most  of  them  were  smokers,  and  some  of  them 
were  chewers  as  well :  and  the  dirt  they  made  was  dreadful.  The 
smoJce  was  bad  enough,  but  the  ./iW  attending  the  chewing  and  the 
smoking  was  ten  times  worse.  It  is  impossible  that  those  wretched 
slaves  to  tobacco,  can  either  enjoy  the  health  they  ought  to  enjoy,  or 
live  the  number  of  years  they  ought  to  live.  iNIost  of  the  Germans 
appeared  to  be  drinkers  of  spirits  as  well  as  smokers  and  chewers  of 
tobacco.  They  carried  their  bottles  of  brandy  with  them,  and  kept 
drinking  occasionally,  from  noon  till  night,  and  from  night  till  noon. 
Two  of  the  women  passengers  got  drunk.  One  of  them  was,  in  con- 
quence,  taken  ill  in  the  carriage,  and  had  to  submit  to  grievous 
humiliation,  besides  giving  the  passengers  unspeakable,  and,  for  a 
time,  almost  intolerable  annoyance.  The  other  female,  who,  I  be- 
lieve was  an  Englishwoman,  got  out  for  some  purpose  at  one  of  the 
stations,  and  there  she  stood,  like  a  senseless  block,  till  the  train 
began  to  move.  Her  husband  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  shouting  to  her  with  all  his  might  to  step  up  ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  She  muttered  something,  but  made  no  effort  to  move. 
The  train  moved  along,  and  she  was  left  behind,  near  midnight,  about 
half  way  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  The  husband,  I  fancy,  was 
drunk,  as  well  as  his  wife,  but  not  so  much  disabled  perhaps,  as  she 
was. 

At  the  time  we  started  from  Albany,  the  day  was  vet}'  wet,  and 
the  country,  as  we  passed  along,  looked  rather  dismal.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  rain  ceased,  the  sky  became  clear,  and  the  country 
appeareil  to  greater  advantage  ;  but  for  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  line  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  the  scenery  was  very  indifferent. 
The  trees  were  not  large.  The  land  had  little  appearance  of  richness. 
The  crops  of  Indian  com  appeared  indift'erent.  The  fields  in  general, 
were  crowded  with  stumps  of  trees.  The  farming  appeared  of  the 
most  slovenly  description.  The  orchards  appeared  to  have  run  wild. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  tolerable,  and  in  many  cases,  an  abundant 
supply  of  apples,  but  they  were  neariy  all  exceedingly  small.  The 
houses  were  often  of  an  inferior  description.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  or  nothing  which  came  up  to  the  descriptions  which  we  had 
heard  and  read  of  the  great,  the  rich,  the  prolific,  and  the  beautiful 
America.  When  we  came  near  towns  or  cities,  the  scene  changed 
for  the  better.  The  houses  were  larger  and  often  beautiful.  The 
farms  seemed  richer.  The  crops  were  better.  The  fields  were  less 
disfigured  with  stumps  and  fallen  trees.  In  some  cases,  the  interior  of 
the  country  opened  to  us  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  then  the  fields, 
the  houses,  the  woods,  and  the  beautiful  interchange  of  hill  and  dale, 
which  presented  themselves,  were  truly  delightful  and  charming.  In 
fact,  tJMne  portions  of  the  country  looked  like  America  as  it  had  been 
described  to  us  in  books  and  letters.  If  it  had  not  been  for  those 
bright  openings,  I  should  have  been  exceedingly  disappointed.  If  I 
had  had  to  judge  and  give  my  report  of  America  from  what  I  saw 
during  the  other  portions  of  my  railway  journey,  I  should  have  said,  Ml 
is  a  wild,  a  savage,  a  dreary,  a  repulsive,  aud  a  horrid  looking^country, 
without  anything  peculiarly  rich  to  make  up  for  iU  defegts.'     But  I 
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ought  to  state,  that  the  railroad  fioiu  Albany  to  Buffalo,  runs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  of  the  line,  within 
the  banks  of  a  river.  And  the  banks  are  generally  from  twenty  to 
forty,  or  from  forty  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  yards  in  height,  so  that 
we  cannot  see  over  them.  The  quantity  of  ground  enclosed  between 
the  banks,  is  frequently  exceedingly  small.  And  the  banks  are  ex- 
ceedingly steep,  and  generally  rocky.  In  roughness  and  steepness, 
they  resemble  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  But  few  people,  of  course, 
can  contrive  to  live  between  those  banks.  And  those  who  do  live 
there,  have  but  inferior  opportunities  of  doing  well.  The  banks,  ex- 
cept in  certain  localities,  hide  the  immense  extent  of  country  on 
either  side  the  river  from  the  railway  traveller.  The  railway  traveller 
does,  in  consequence,  see  all  the  worst  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  miss  all 
the  best.  I  said  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me,  I  suppose  there 
will  be  good,  ricli,  cultivated  farms,  on  the  other  side  those  banks.' 
He  said  '  there  were.'  He  said  there  were  some  of  tlie  richest  farms 
and  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  United  States  there.  '  Over  this  bank,' 
says  he,  'is  the  county  of  Genesee,  where  the  best  wheat  in  the  Union  is 
grown.'  But  I  cannot  well  imagine  anything  more  calculated  to  produce 
a  feelingof  disappointment  in  tlie  mind  of  one  who  has  read  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  America,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo  on  the  railway, — supposing  the  journey  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  when  we  performed  it.  I  saw  scarcely 
any  lofty  fine  trees,  and  but  few  good  fruit  trees.  I  saw  no  beautiful 
birds.  I  saw,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  birds  at  all.  I  saw  hardly  any 
flowers,  except  sun-flowers  here  and  there,  sometimes  in  gardens,  and 
sometimes  growing  wild  amongst  the  Indian  corn.  Weeds,  and 
rough-looking  grasses,  and  fallen  trees,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
rotting  for  ages,  old  stumps,  some  black  and  half  burnt,  others  grey 
and  half  rotten.  Trunks  of  trees,  some  five,  some  ten,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  in  height ;  some  rotten  and  ready  to  fall :  some  sound 
and  strong.  Some  black  and  half  consumed  by  fire.  Some  crumbling 
to  pieces  by  decay.  Some  split,  some  hollov;',  some  fallen,  some 
standing  ;  some  with  the  roots  pulled  up,  but  most  with  their  roots 
in  the  ground  ;  some  amidst  tlie  grass,  some  in  the  orchards,  some 
amidst  the  corn — some  on  black-looking,  vegetable  soil,  and  some  on 
rougher,  sandy-looking  soil.  Ugly  fences  too  we  suw,  some  rotten, 
some  tiirown  down  ;  some  sound,  but  insecurely  standing.  These 
things  I  saw  in  abundance  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything,  apart 
from  actual  liuman  wretchedness,  more  disagreeable.  True,  such 
things  as  these  are  not  perhaps  great  evils  ;  they  are  not  deserving  to 
be  regarded  as  evils  at  all,  compared  with  rags,  hunger,  oppression, 
and  starvation.  But  they  are  things  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
look  with  pleasure  ;  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  pain. 

The  land,  within  several  miles  of  Buflalo,  is  what  is  called  cleared, 
but  not  cultivated.  That  is,  the  trees  have  been  felled  and  carried 
away,  but  the  stumps  remain  in  millions,  I  suppose.  The  land  is 
one  vast  ugly  looking  common.  Not  a  stump  appears  to  have  been 
removed,  nor  a  spade  or  a  plough  put  into  the  ground  for  several 
miles.  Nearer  the  city,  the  land  is  cultivated  and  divided  by  fences. 
The  gardens  and  the  crops  looked  well,  and  the  houses  in  general 
appeared  comfortable.  But  the  vast  extent  of  hoiTid  common,  with 
the  ugly  stumps,  went  no  little  w.ay  towards  marring  everything. 

TiiiALs  01'  Emigrants. — It  is  no  wonder  that  emigrants  frecjuently 
get  faint  hearted  before  they  reach  the  interior  of  the  country.  Nay, 
it  is,  in  fact,  no  wonder  that  their  hearts  begin  to  fail  them  often 
before  they  land,  and  oftener  still,  before  they  leave  New  York. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  try  them.  No  man  should  emigrate  who 
has  not  a  good  stout  heart  of  his  own,  or  a  friend  with  a  good  stout 
heart  to  accompany  him  ;  especially  if  he  has  not  much  money.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  trials  which  many  poor  emigrants 
have  to  meet  with.  There  is  first  the  breaking  up  of  home  and  the 
leaving  of  friends.  There  is  then  the  tear  or  the  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty which  so  commonly  seizes  on  men  when  they  get  into  strange 
places,  and  among  strange  people,  for  tiic  first  time  in  their  life.  There 
IS  then  the  dark  and  infinite  uncertainty  which  seems  to  pervade  the 


universal  future.  Next  conies  the  darkness,  the  confined  air,  and  the 
unpleasant  smells  of  the  steerage,  with  the  repulsive  looks,  the  dirty 
appearance,  the  filthy  habits,  and  the  visible  cravi'ling  vermin  of  a 
number  of  their  fellow-passengers.  Then  come  the  restless  and  the 
sleepless  night  and  the  dull  and  cheerless  day.  Sea-sickness  follows 
with  its  unutterable  sufferings.  Your  system  is  all  in  disorder.  The 
working  of  your  digestive  organs  seems  inverted.  If  you  have  any 
desire  for  food,  it  is  for  some  kind  of  food  that  is  not  to  be  had.  The 
food  which  is  at  hand  you  loathe.  Your  spirits  flag  ;  you  look  at 
everything  on  the  darkest  side.  You  lose  your  interest  in  everything. 
You  lose  your  hope  with  respect  to  the  future.  Sea-sickness  is  now 
accompanied  with  heart-sickness.  Home-sickness  follows.  '  Little 
idea  had  we  what  emigration  was,'  say  the  poor  afflicted  creatures, 
'  when  we  left  home.'  Then  nine  out  of  ten  that  are  a  little  better, 
have  little  or  nothing  to  engage  their  attention.  They  have  no  re^'U- 
lar  work  either  for  body  or  for  mind.  Some  try  to  relieve  themselves 
by  drafts,  or  cards,  or  dominos  ;  but  the  relief  obtained  in  this  way  is 
only  temporary  and  partial.  Others  try  to  read,  but  find  it  difficult 
to  fix  their  attention  and  command  their  thoughts.  Some  do  nothing. 
They  have  nothing  that  they  care  to  do,  or  nothing  perhaps  that  they 
can  do.  Then  some  are  imposed  upon  before  they  come  on  board, 
and  the  recollection  of  this  increases  their  affliction  and  despondency. 
In  some  cases  the  emigrant  is  robbed  on  board,  and  has  his  grief  and 
dejection  increased  in  this  way.  When  the  voyage  is  long,  the  emi- 
grant's sufferings  are  still  greater.  His  provisions  fall  short.  He  has 
to  buy  provisions  at  an  enormous  price.  When  he  lands,  he  has  not 
sufficient  money  to  take  him  to  his  place  of  destination.  And  he 
cannot  be  certain  when  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  work.  He  cannot 
be  certain  that  he  shall  enjoy  good  Health.  He  dreads  tliat  he  will 
fail  altogether  in  his  adventurous  journey.  His  fears  of  failing  go  far, 
in  some  cases,  towards  causing  him  to  fail.  His  want  of  hope  causes 
a  want  of  energy.  He  does  not  bestir  himself.  He  does  not  look 
about  him.  He  is  afraid  to  move.  He  is  afraid  to  diverge  from  the 
beaten  track,  yet  the  beaten  track  is  the  worst  track  he  can  pursue. 
To  turn  aside  and  look  for  employment  in  strange  places,  is  the  only 
course  he  can  take  vrith  the  certainty  of  success.  I  say  when  one 
takes  all  these  things  into  account,  and  these  are  not  the  whole, — 
when  one  takes  all  these  things  into  account,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  should  lose  all  heart, — that  some  should  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  and  that 
others,  who  remain  in  America,  should  for  a  lime  at  least,  be  exceed- 
ingly unhappy. 

As  I  have  intimated,  some  wish  themselves  at  home  again  before 
they  land.  Some  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  Hartford  did  so. 
And  Sir.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Netherwood  told  me,  that  a  little  time  be- 
fore, a  number  of  emigrants  who  landed  at  New  York,  returned  to  Eng- 
land without  ever  looking  .for  work.  The  vessel  in  which  they  had 
come  out,  had  run  ashore  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sengers left  the  vessel,  and  travelled  by  land  to  New  York.  Others  re- 
mained on  board  the  ship,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing. Both  those  that  had  reached  New  York  by  land,  and  those 
who  arrived  by  sea  a  week  alter,  took  ship  on  the  Monday  following  for 
England  again.  Not  only  did  they  refuse  to  go  further  than  New 
York,  but  even  refused  to  look  for  situations  in  New  York.  '  We 
have  had  enough  of  emigration,'  they  said. 

And  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  return  to  England,  but  that 
so  many  remain  in  America.  The  sufferings  endured  in  England  and 
Ireland  by  many  of  those  who  do  remain,  must  have  been  extreme, 
or  they  never  would  have  been  able  to  go  through  the  trials,  the 
sufterings,  and  the  sorrows,  which  always  and  everywhere  crowd  the 
poor  emigrant's  path.  I  never  myself  could  have  had  anything  like 
an  adequate  conception  of  a  poor,  unguided  emigrant's  trials,  if  I  had 
not  myself  crossed  the  ocean  in  an  emigrant  ship,  and  travelled  along 
the  emigrant's  route  of  travelling,  and  come  within  sight,  and  at 
limes,  within  the  toucli  and  feeling  of  an  emigrant's  trials  and  diffi- 
culties.    Whatever  else  men  may  blame  me  for,  no  one  shall  ever  haye 
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reason  to  chaige  me  with  giving  the  bright  side  of  emigration  and  not 
the  dark  one.  I  shall  not  conceal  the  bright  one.  It  would  be  as 
unjust  and  cruel  perhaps  to  conceal  the  bright  side,  as  it  would  to 
conceal  the  dark  side.  I  will  conceal  neither.  I  will  extenuate,  I 
will  aggravate,  neither.  I  have  thus  far  presented  both  in  their  truest 
colours,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  to 
the  end. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

I  give  the  following,  which  is  the  substance  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween myself  and  an  American  gentleman  who  sailed  in  the  vessel  in 
which  I  went  to  America,  partly  to  show  the  feeling  that  prevails  in 
the  minds  of  many  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  slavery  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  partly  to  enable  those  who  may 
hear  pro-slavery  observations  for  the  first  time,  to  answer  such  obser- 
vations. 

One  person  said  that  the  slaves  were  noijil  for  freedom, — that  they 
would  not  know  how  to  itsc  their  liberty  if  they  had  it.  I  replied, 
that  slavery  itself  unfitted  men  for  freedom  ; — that  if  we  were  enslaved 
for  a  length  of  time,  we  should  lose  our  fitness  for  freedom  ; — that  if 
a  man  were  prevented  from  using  his  limbs  for  a  long  time,  he  would 
lose  the  use  of  them  ; — that  if  he  were  prevented  from  using  his  in- 
tellect, his  intellectual  faculties  would  gradually  be  impaired.  And  so 
with  all  other  things.  It  is  only  the  possession  of  liberty  that  can  fit 
a  man  for  using  it  well.  If  we  were  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  we 
should  soon  become  as  unfit  for  liberty  as  they  are.  If  the  slaves 
were  in  our  position,  they  would  soon  become  as  fit  for  liberty  as  we 
are.  The  Aristocrats  of  England  say  that  the  working-classes  are  not 
fit  for  the  elective  franchise.  And  it  is  true,  that  in  their  present 
state  many  of  them  are  not.  But  the  possession  of  the  franchise 
would  itself  soon  fit  them  for  its  use.  The  conversation  than  pro- 
ceeded. 

Iff.  C— The  Blaves  would  not  work  if  they  were  not  forced  to 
do  so. 

B.' — My  opinion  is,  that  they  would  work  as  well  as  others,  if  tliey 
had  the  same  inducements  and  the  same  encouragements  to  work.  Let 
the  slaves  have  the  prospect  of  good  wages, — let  them  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  they  may  be  able,  by  their  labour,  to  support 
tliemselves  and  their  families,  and  make  themselves  and  their  families 
comparatively  independent,  and  they  wiH,  in  my  opinion,  work  as 
cheerfully  as  other  men. 

Mr.  C— The  negioes  in  New  York  are  a  low,  idle,  and  depraved 
set :  the  most  depraved  of  the  community. 

B. — But  the  free  negroes  are  not  well  used.  They  ar^  treated  par- 
tially and  unjustly.  Nevertheless,  I  understood  that  many  negroes  in 
New  York  were  extensive  merchants,  clever  and  prosperous  men  of 
business. 

Mr.  C. — I  question  that ;  and  the  emancipated  slaves  in  Jamaica 
will  not  work. 

B. — They  will  work  for  wages. 

Mr.  C. — No  ;  they  will  not  work  for  wages. 

B. — No  doubt  some  of  them  would  prefer  working  on  their  own 
account,  on  their  own  land.  So  would  many  individuals  in  any  class 
of  men.  But  my  conviction  is,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read,  and 
from  what  I  know  of  human  nature,  that  the  generality  would  work 
for  wages,  if  reasonable  wages  were  ofl'ered  to  them.  The  real  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  emancipated  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  is, 
not  that  they  will  not  work,  but  that  they  prefer  to  work  on  their  own 
account,  on  their  own  land,  as  their  own  masters.  To  secure  a  little 
land  and  cultivate  it  for  themselves,  is  naturally  enough  the  ambition 
of  many.  What  the  planters  wish  is,  that  the  emancipated  slaves 
should  work  for  ///em  alone,  and  work  for  ncx/  to  nol/iim/.  They  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  negro  landholders  and  negro  merchants. 

Mr.  C — But  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  would 


you  ?     You  would  not  have  the  blacks  and  whites  to  mix  with  each 
other  in  marriage  ? 

B. — I  understood  that  amalgamation  had  already  taken  place  to  a 
great  extent, — that  the  slaveholders  themselves  had  frequently  children 
by  their  negro  slaves,  and  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  slaves  at 
present  are  only  parlialli/  black, — are  quite  a  mixed  race,  the  result 
of  amalgamation.  I  cannot  see  how  the  advocates  of  slavery  can  make 
the  danger  of  amalgamation  an  objection  to  emancipation,  when  they 
are  themselves  encouraging  ?nd  promoting  it  by  their  own  conduct. 

Mr.  C. — But  the  negroes  have  a  bad  smell.  They  are  quite  offen- 
sive to  white  people. 

B. — Many  lehile  men  have  a  bad  smell,  and  are  very  offensive.  I 
have  known  persons  who  smelled  so  badly,  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  them.  It  is  generally  dirt  that 
makes  people  smell  badly.  Almost  any  person  will  smell  badly  if  he 
neglects  to  wash  his  feet,  and  keep  his  body  and  clothes  clean.  Some 
will  smell  badly  if  they  neglect  to  wash  their  feet  for  a  single  daj'. 

Mr.  G. — It  is  the  nalitre  of  negroes  to  have  this  offensive  smell. 

B. — I  have  been  in  the  company  of  negroes  that  had  no  more 
smell  about  them,  that  I  could  perceive,  than  the  cleanest  white  man 
I  ever  had  to  do  with.  It  is  dirt,  I  tell  you,  in  general,  that  makes 
people  smell  ill.  Dirt  will  make  any  kind  of  people  smell  offensive, 
and  cleanliness  will  make  any  kind  of  people  clean.  I  believe  they 
are  not  exactly  alike  ;  but  there  is  no  such  difTerence  as  to  render  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  blacks  and  whites  impossible,  or  even  disagree- 
able, to  unprejudiced  people. 

Mr.  ( '. — But  negroes  are  not  men.  They  are  another  set  of  crea- 
tures altogether.     They  are  not  human  beings  at  all. 

B. — Then  the  slaveholders  are  guilty  of  an  unnatmal  crime  when 
they  have  children  by  them.  And  that  is  a  most  terrible  charge  to 
prefer  against  the  most  respectable  and  influential  men  in  your  South- 
ern States.  But  the  negroes  must  be  men,  for  the  mixed  offspring  of 
whites  and  negroes  themselves  have  children.  If  the  blacks  were  not 
human  beings,  the  mixed  offspring  of  blacks  and  whites  would  be 
Hybrids,  Mongrels  ;  and  Hybrids  or  Mongrels  do  not  breed, — have  not 
offspring. 

Mr.  G. — I  am  as  much  an  abolitionist  as  any  one,  but  1  would 
abolish  slavery  conditionally.  I  would  emancipate  the  slaves  on  con- 
dition that  they  were  all  sent  out  of  the  country.  Blacks  have  no 
business  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  within  the  tropics. 

B. — But  would  you  banish  the  mixed  breeds?  If  the  blacks  have 
no  business  any  where  but  icit/rin  the  tropics,  the  whites  have  no  busi- 
ness except  ou/xide  the  tropics. 

3fr.  G. — I  would  banish  all  black  blood  out  of  the  country. 

B. — But  where  the  blood  is  mixed,  you  could  not  banish  all  the 
black  blood,  without  banishing  a  portion  of  the  white.  Your  prin- 
ciple would  oblige  you  to  banish  no  one  from  the  country  that  had 
any  white  blood. 

Mr.  C. — No  ;  I  would  banish  every  one  that  had  any  black  blood 
in  him.     I  would  send  them  all  out  of  the  country  together. 

B. — But  some  people  say,  the  Southern  States  could  not  be  culti- 
vated by  white  people. 

J\lr_  G. — They  could  be  cultivated  well  enough  by  white  people,  if 
slavery  were  done  away.  But  the  Abolitionists  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  They  have  produced  a  great  amount  of  liad  feeling  be- 
tween the  Southern  and  Northern  States.  Their  plans  are  imprac- 
tible  besides. 

B. — Do  you  know  Gerritt  Smith  ? 

J/,-.  G. — Yes  ;  he  is  a  great  politician  and  abolitionist. 

B.— Ho  has  given  a  great  deal  of  land,  I  suppose,  to  coloured 
people,  as  well  as  to  needy  people  among  the  wliites,  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  G.— Yes,  I  believe  he  has.  He  wanU  to  be  President,  and 
wishes  to  gain  influence  with  the  people. 

B.— He  assigns  different  reasons  for  his  proceedings  Inmself.  H  e 
says  he  is  of  opinion,  that  society  can  never  be  thoroughly  reformed, 
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—that  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  society  can  never  be  secured,  until 
men  generally  possess  a  portion  of  land.  And  this  is  the  reason  he 
assigns  for  the  course  he  has  been  pursuing.  And  I  should  fancy 
this  is  the  ir«(e  reason. 

Mr.  C. — AVell,  I  am  as  much  an  abolitionist  as  any  one.  And 
perhaps  if  you  had  taken  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  I  should 
have  argued  as  strongly  against  slavery  as  I  do  against  the  abolition- 
ists.    But  I  do  not  like  the  pi-cceedings  of  the  abolitionists. 


\V.  H.  MITCHEL,  BROTHER  OF  JOHN  MITCHEL,  THE 
TRANSPORTED  IRISH  PATRIOT. 


I  find  from  the  American  newspapers  that  W.  H.  Mitchel,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  John  Mitchel,  who  went  over  to  the  United  States 
about  the  time  of  his  brother's  transportation,  has  been  appointed  to 
a  situation  under  the  American  Government,  by  Secretary  Ewing.  It 
would  seem  that  the  British  Minister  or  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  made  some  objections  to  this  appointment  of  W.  H. 
Mitchel  to  office.  He  appears  to  have  intimated  that  it  was  dis- 
respectful on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  towards  the 
British  Government,  to  bestow  place  and  power  on  a  declared  enemy 
of  the  British  Government.  Tlie  Americans  appear  to  have  treated 
this  interference  of  the  British  Ambassador  with  the  spirit  which  it 
'Reserved.  The  following  is  from  the  Albany  Evtniny  Journal,  a 
leading  political  paper  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  will  be  seen 
that  that  which  the  English  Ambassador  considered  a  reason  why  the 
American  Government  should  oiot  honour  W.  H.  Mitchel,  tlie  Albany 
Journal  considers  as  a  reason  why  they  should  honour  him. 

'  The  appointment  of  young  Mitchel,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  to  a  Clerkship 
in  his  Department,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  good  things 
done  at  Washington.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  William  Mitchel  is 
himself  capable  and  deserving,  his  appointment  involves  a  principle 
which  this  Government  cannot  cease  to  cherish  while  it  remains  true 
to  its  mission. 

'  It  has  been  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  privilege,  as  citizens  and  as  a 
Republic,  to  offer  protection  and  sympathy  to  the  oppressed  of  other 
nations  who  seek  homes  and  an  asylum  among  us.  We  had,  in  our 
day  of  trial,  the  services  of  La  Fayette,  Kosciusco,  Steuben,  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  compatriots,  who  shed  their  blood  and  perilled  their 
lives  in  our  cause.  This  constituted  an  obligation  which  was  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  by  AVashington,  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Many 
of  the  most  upright,  capable  and  confidential  Clerks  in  the  Depart- 
ments at  Washington,  from  the  formation  of  the  Government,  came 
to  our  shores  under  circumstances  kindred  to  those  which  compelled 
this  young  man  to  seek  a  refuge  in  America.  The  venerable  Albert 
Gallatin,  whose  worth  is  appreciated  by  the  whole  country,  entered 
the  public  service  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed  upon  our  shores. 

'  Mr.  Ewing,  by  giving  young  Mitchel  a  desk  in  his  Department, 
has  manifested  a  proper  sympathy  for  and  communion  with  that  spirit 
which  thirsts  for  Freedom  in  Ireland.  It  is  true — and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  concealments — that  as  a  People,  and  a  Nation,  we  do 
fraternize  with  Ireland  as  we  do  with  Poland,  and  as  we  did  with 
South  America  and  Greece,  while  they  were  struggling  for  Freedom. 

'  The  Neio  York  Tribune,  a  paper  of  more  extensive  influence  than 
any  other  Journal  publised  in  this  country,  had  two  articles  on  Mon- 
day last,  the  2 1  st,  from  which  we  quote  : 

'  Mr.  Mitchel  is  competent,  faithful,  trustworthy.  He  has  already 
taken  the  necessary  steps  in  our  Courts  for  citizenship.  Time,  it  is 
said,  flies  pretty  fast,  and  when  it  shall  have  flown  a  little  vphile  Mr. 
Mitchel  will  become  a  citizen  in  fact,  as  he  is  now  in  spirit  and  by 
solemn  oath,  and  as  he  is  in  the  affections  of  all  Americans,  a  welcome 
brother. 

'  While  our  pen  is  in  we  might  say  that  the  Herald  on  Friday  had 
a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
Minister  feels  badly  because  Mr.  Mitchel  has  been  appointed,     We 


trust  this  report  will  not  plunge  anybody  into  very  deep  anxiety. 
Tiiere's  no  great  danger,  we  presume,  either  to  Mr.  Mitchel  or  Gen, 
Taylor,  or  the  country  in  general.  Mr.  Crampton  is  probably  a 
gentleman  of  too  much  good  sense  to  trouble  himself  about  the  persons 
Uncle  Sam  employs,  and  if  he  did  it  would  make  no  great  difference, 
as  it  certainly  is  none  of  his  business.  England  has  pretty  effectually 
starved  and  oppressed  Irishmen  at  home.  Here  she  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  them  in  any  way  whatever. 

'  We  know  all  our  correspondent  says  is  true — that  Mr.  Mitchel 
'  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  be  born  here ' — that  he  did  not  come 
here  a  refugee,  though  that  would  serve  to  render  him  still  dearer  to 
the  American  People.  *  *  *  The  Irish  in  this  country  number 
at  least  from  two  to  four  millions.  This  great  proportion  of  our  citi- 
zens should  have  their  opinions  taken  into  consideration,  even  on  the 
subject  of  appointment  to  office,  and  we  doubt  not  if  the  Irish  and 
friends  of  Ireland  throughout  the  United  States  were  consulted  upon 
this  appointment,  they  would  almost  unanimously  vote  for  young 
Mitchel. 

'  We  do  know  that  Mr.  Mitchel  never  asked  for  the  office  which 
was  freely  given  to  him. 

'  The  New-London,  Conn.  Chronicle  of  the  22nd,  has  the  following  : 

'  We  mentioned,  we  believe,  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Ewing  had 
appointed  young  Mitchel,  a  brother  of  Mitchel  the  Irish  martyr,  exile, 
patriot,  or  convict,  as  he  is  variously  called,  a  Clerk  in  the  Home 
Department.  We  were  ourselves  very  willing  to  see  this  young  Irish- 
man obtain  a  clerkship,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Secretary  he 
was  competent  to  the  place  and  his  appointment  would  please  any 
particular  class  of  people.  ♦  •»  *  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
quite  willing  the  representative  of  the  British  Government  should  be 
just  as  decided  as  he  pleases,  and  make  just  as  much  objection  as  he 
pleases.  We  trust  our  Government  will  tell  him  to  mind  his  own 
business,  and  by  no  means  meddle  with  matters  which  are  exclusively 
our  own.' 

It  is  truly  delightful  to  see  the  Americans  taking  part  with  the 
oppressed,  the  plundered,  the  persecuted  Irish.  It  is  especially  de- 
lightful to  learn  that  the  Americans  have  spirit  enough  to  do  what 
they  think  just  and  right,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  suggestions 
of  the  heartless  and  inhuman  Aristocrats  of  England. 

I  also  find  from  the  American  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Dillon, 
another  Irish  patriot,  who  was  driven  from  his  home  and  his  native 
land  by  the  cruelty  of  the  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats,  has  been 
appointed  Barrister  and  Councillor  in  New  York.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  there  is,  at  least,  one  land  to  which  the  friends  of  liberty 
can  flee  with  some  prospect  of  obtaining  their  due. 

THE    REFORMER'S    ALMANAC    FOR    1860. 

THE    REFORMER'S    ALMANAC  for  1850  la  now  publfahed,  contaiuing.  besides   the 
usual  Alman.ic  Intelligence,  articleB  of  interest  on  RELIGION,  ilORALS,   POL- 
ITICS, HISTORY.  STATISTICS,  tc. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 
Orders  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.    The  Agents  who  supply  the  Pboplr  will  supply 
it.      Booli.sellers  may  obtain  it  from  J.  Wataon,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  How, 
London. 


No,  .5  of  THEODORE  PARKER'S  DISCOURSE  on  '  Matthrs  pertaisisg  to  Reucios,' 
is  this  week  published.  We  hoiie  nbw'to'continue  the  numbers  weekly  till  completed.  All  in- 
terested iu  the  purification  of  the  gold  of  True  lleligion  from  the  dross  of  superstition,  priest- 
craft, and  kipgcraft.  will  do  well  to  secure  this  work.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  about 
fourteen  penn  lumbers. 

The  Pbupi^  may  be  had  hy  post,  for  Twopence,  from  J.   Barliei*,  Wortley,  near   Leeds. 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  OCT.  WILL  APPEAR  No.  2  OF  THE 

OPERATIVE'S  FREE  PRESS,  the  new  Cambkidi.r  Democeatic  Publication'.    Conduc- 
ted by  Working  Wen.     Published  Monthly.     PiiioE  Ose  Pessv. 
Ca.mbridoe;  Nicuou.9,  Fltzroy  Street ;  Losoos  :  .Watson,  P.,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Pater- 
noster How. 


Printed  by  J.   Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  through  the 

Booksellers. 
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[Prick  One  Penny, 


LETTER  TO  J.  BARKER,  Junb. 


duyalmga  Falls,  Avg.  29,  1849. 

My  Dear  Joseph, 

What  I  have  written  ah-eaily  will  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  more  important  portions  of  Benjamin  Stead's  letter,  but  I  must 
send  you  a  few  additional  remarks. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  work.  I  cannot  find  a  single  individual 
in  all  this  district  who  agrees  with  Benjamin  Stead,  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  getting  work.  I  cannot  hear  of  a  single  individual  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  that  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  employment. 
William  Gilling  assures  me  that  his  man  could  easily  find  a  dozen 
places  in  a  day  or  two,  if  he  wanted  them.  This  man  came  into  the 
neighbourhood  about  the  same  time  that  Benjamin  Stead  came.  He 
came  on  the  Saturday,  and  got  to  work  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday 
following.  He  had  four  days  and  a  half  work  a  week  for  the  tirst 
four  weeks.  He  could  have  had  regular  work,  at  a  little  distance, 
but  his  wife  was  ill,  and  he  had  no  one  here  to  attend  to  her,  so  he 
preferred  to  take  what  offered  just  at  hand.  Since  the  first  four  weeks 
he  has  been  regularly  emp'oyed.  So  far  from  finding  any  difficulty  iir 
getting  work,  several  persons  have  applied  to  him  to  go  and  work  for 
them.  He  could  get  a  regular  job  for  the  whole  winter  through,  a 
dollar  a  day  as  wages.  When  his  wife  first  heard  what  his  wages 
were  to  be,  she  was  amazed,  and  exclaimed,  '  that  is  too  much.'  He 
had  never  been  used  to  earn  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  I  suppose,  in  England ;  whereas,  here,  he  can  earn  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings.  And  twenty  or  twenty-five  shillings 
here,  are  worth  as  much  as  forty  or  fifty  shillings  in  England.  Why 
should  B.  Stead  be  unable  to  get  work  ?  Besides,  Benjamin  Stead 
could  at  once  have  become  his  own  master.  He  could,  with  the 
money  and  cloth  he  had  with  him,  have  purchased  a  cleared  farm  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres,  as  well  as  horses  and  implements  to  work 
it,  and  cattle  to  stock  it.  He  could,  by  working  four  hours  a  day  on 
his  farm,  not  only  have  supported  himself  and  his  family,  but  saved 
from  the  outset  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  a  larger 
sum  each  following  year.  He  could,  if  he  had  chosen  to  improve  his 
estate,  have  given  work  to  another  man,  as  well  as  secured  work  for 
himself;  and  increased  the  value  of  his  property  in  proportion.  His 
wife  also  could  have  more  than  supported  the  family.  She  is  sup- 
porting it  twice  over  now.  And  he  has  work  as  well.  They  are 
saving  money.  But  Benjamin  Stead  has  never  been  accustomed  to 
any  work  but^we  drawing,  as  it  is  called,  or  mending  the  holes  that 
are  made  in  fine  cloth  when  passing  through  the  process  by  which  it 
is  dressed.  This  is  clean  and  easy  work  ;  easier  work,  in  fact,  than 
the  work  of  the  tailor.  And  when  he  and  his  wife  saw  my  brother 
and  sister-in--law  at  work,  one  ploughing  the  land  and  the  other 
feeding  the  calves,  &c,,  Benjamin  concluded,  and  even  said,  that  farm- 
ing would  be  too  hard  work  for  him.  And  his  wife  observed,  that  she 
thought  it  would  be  too  dirty  for  her  :  and  so  they  decided,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  not  to  engage  a  farm. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  at  the  time  Benjamin  Stead  and  his 
wife  were  at  my  brothers,  my  brother  had  eight  young  calves.  In 
feeding  the  calves  they  got  splashed  and  dirtied  a  good  deal ;  so  tkat 
Benjamin  and  his  wife  saw  the  worst  of  the  farming  business  at  the 


outset,  and  were  alarmed.  But  as  ray  brother  observed,  this  dirty 
job  was  over  in  a  week  or  two.  The  calves  soon  learnt  to  feed  them. 
selves,  and  they  are  now  increasing  in  value  without  further  trouble. 

I  have  spoken  to  several  on  the  subject,  and  all  that  I  have  spoken 
to,  assure  me,  that  Benjamin  Stead  might  have  had  work  in  abundance, 
if  he  had  chosen  to  look  after  it,  and  been  disposed  to  accept  what 
offered.  So  much  for  his  statement,  that  where  he  lives  work  is  very 
bad  to  get. 

His  next  remark  is,  that  those  who  hare  work,  find  it  like  drawing 
drops  of  blood  from  employers  to  get  money  for  it.  All  acknowledge 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ready  money 
for  work  done,  but  this,  I  am  assured,  is  far  from  being  general. 
Vast  numbers  of  working  men  in  this  neighbourhood  and  district 
obtain  their  wages  in  money,  and  obtain  their  money  as  regularly  as 
people  do  in  England. 

Benjamin  says,  '  that  people  with  large  families  in  England,  will 
enjoy  life  far  better  than  they  would  here,  if  they  can  get  a  living  and 
keep  out  of  debt.  Nay  better  than  they  would  here,  if  they  could 
save  from  five  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  have  the  luxuries  of  the 
fruit  that  they  have  here  besides.'  I  an3wer,that  people  in  general 
can  enjoy  life  best  in  their  native  country,  until  they  have  been  fairly 
weaned,  is  certain.  The  Greenlander,  for  awhile  at  first,  can  enjoy 
life  nowhere  so  well  as  in  Greenland.  And  the  native  of  the 
Tropics  can  enjoy  life  nowhere  so  well  for  awhile  at  first,  as  under 
the  burning  vertical  sun.  And  so  with  the  people  of  England.  They 
can  enjoy  life  amid  the  mists  and  fogs,  the  driving  sleet  and  rain,  the 
eternal  half-and-half  description  of  weather,  the  mongrel  winters,  and 
the  half-bred  summers,  better  than  the  most  agi-eeable  climate,  the 
richest  soil,  the  purest  air,  and  the  brightest  sky  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  But  that  people  cannot  enjoy  life  in  America  after  they  have 
given  themselves  time  to  get  weaned  from  their  native  land, — that 
people  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  cannot  be  as  happy  here 
as  in  their  native  lands, — that  Englisli,  Irish,  and  Germans,  cannot  be 
happier,  indescribably  happier  here  than  in  their  native  lands,  is  not 
true.  Nearly  all  the  people  in  this  district  are  from  other  countries. 
Many  of  them  are  Irish,  some  of  them  are  English,  and  some  of  them 
are  Dutch  and  Germans.  Yet  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  they  are,  in 
general,  ten  times  happier  than  they  used  to  be  in  their  native  lands. 
And  they  would  not  change  their  present  positions  in  society,  for  the 
positions  they  occupied  in  their  native  lands, — they  would  not  give  up 
their  lands,  their  orchards,  and  their  gardens,  their  thriving  cattle  and 
their  freehold  dwellings,  and  all  the  joys  and  blessings  of  a  free  and 
independent  life,  for  the  slavish  toil,  the  intolerable  anxiety,  the  dis- 
mal prospects,  the  eternal  want,  the  horrid  degradation,  the  rags  and 
wretchedness  and  gloom  of  their  old  condition,  for  any  consideration 
whatever.  Many  of  them  would  rather  die  than  be  forced  to  return 
to  the  oppressed  and  plundered  and  degraded  countries  of  their  birtli. 
I  know  how  I  feel.  If  I  had  no  one  to  consult  but  myself, — if  I  had 
no  one's  interest  depending  on  me  but  my  own, — I  would  make  my 
home  in  America  at  once.  I  have,  in  fact,  given  in  the  declaration  of 
my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  And  my 
mind  must  change  indeed,  If  I  do  not  carry  out  that  intention,  and 
make  the  United  States  my  residence,  my  country,  and  ray  home. 

And  then  as  to  the  weather.     I  believe  the  weather  has  been  as 
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hot  to-day  as  it  ever  is  in  this  country  :  yet  1  find  nothing  in  the  heat 
to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy  life  here,  though  I  have  only 
been  in  the  country  about  a  fortnight,  and  have  not  therefore  had 
time  to  get  used  to  it.  And  my  brother,  who  has  been  in  the  country 
two  years,  appears  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  it  whatever. 

As  for  the  cold  of  winter,  Benjamin  Stead  has  had  no  experience  of 
it.  My  brother  has  been  here  two  winters.  The  first  was  milder, 
he  thinks,  than  winters  are  in  England  sometimes.  The  second  was 
not  much  colder.  And  the  winters  are  much  more  agreeable  here. 
They  are  drier.  And  the  atmosphere  is  clearer.  They  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  horrid  fogs,  and  tlie  miserable  drizzling  weather,  so 
common  in  England. 

Benjamin  says,  '  that  sickness  is  more  prevalent  here  than  in  the  old 
country,'  In  this  I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  question  whether  it  be  as 
prevalent  in  this  country  as  in  England.  And  even  the  sickness  found 
here,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  attributable  to  the  trees  and  leaves  and 
vyood  left  to  decay  on  the  ground,  nor  to  the  heat,  but  to  over  rich 
living,  to  the  too  free  and  frequent  use  of  animal  food,  and  to  the 
abominable  and  unnatural  habit  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and 
drinking  intoxicating  drinks.  But  the  people  in  this  district  do  not 
appear  to  be  such  extravagant  smokers  and  chewers,  or  such  extrava- 
gant livers,  as  in  New  York.  Nor  is  sickness  common  here  ;  with  the 
exception  of  two  of  Mr.  Taylor's  children,  who  at  present  are  suffering 
a  little,  I  have  heard  of  no  sickness  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  even 
cholera. 

Benjamin  Stead  says,  '  that  riding  in  this  country  is  very  little  more 
pleasant  than  walking  in  the  old  country.'  Now  I  have  been  riding 
more  or  less  every  day  since  I  came  ;  sometimes  in  conveyances  with 
springs,  and  at  other  times  in  conveyances  without  springs  ;  and  I  find 
it  about  as  pleasant  as  riding  in  the  old  country.  The  roads  are  not 
so  good,  but  the- conveyances  are  often  easier.  Even  the  stage  in 
which  we  came  from  Cleveland  to  Cuyahoga  Falls,  was  nothing  amiss, 
though  it  had  only  leather  springs,  and  though  the  road  was  one  of 
the  worst  pieces  of  road  I  have  seen  in  the  country.  But  how  delicate 
a  creature  Benjamin  Stead  must  be,  to  suffer  so  much  from  a  five  miles 
ride  in  a  spring  cart !  And  what  a  wonderful  tale  too,  to  send  all 
the  way  to  England. 

Benjamin  Stead  next  says,  '  that  if  you  get  scrip  or  orders  on 
stores  for  your  wages,  3s.  6d.  a  day  will  only  be  equal  to  2s.  6d.  in 
ready  money.'  I  have  made  inquiries  of  several  persons  on  this  subject, 
and  all  agree  in  pronouncing  the  statement  false.  The  truth  is, 
people  can,  in  general,  obtain  goods  at  stores  for  scrip  or  orders,  as 
cheap  as  they  can  for  cash.  The  stores,  in  fact,  make  no  difference 
in  their  charges,  whether  they  be  paid  in  scrip  or  cash.  Indeed  the 
store-keeper  can  never  know  beforehand  whether  customers  are 
going  to  pay  for  what  they  order  in  cash  or  scrip,  unless  the  parties 
choose  to  tell  him.  The  custom  is,  for  people  to  ask  for  what  they 
want,  and  make  their  bargain  for  everything  they  buy,  without  saying 
a  word  about  scrip  or  cash.  If  the  scrip  be  sent  by  a  creditable 
man,  no  remark  is  made.  If  not  sent  by  a  creditable  man,  it  would 
be  returned,  and  either  cash  or  better  scrip  would  be  demanded. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  store-keeper  will  generally  be  acquainted 
with  his  customers,  and  will  therefore  know  whether  they  be  cash  or 
scrip  customers.  But  even  this  will  not  alter  the  matter.  For  people 
do  not  always  go  themselves  for  their  goods.  They  frequently  send 
for  what  they  want  by  other  people.  So  that,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
it  is  not  possible  for  store-keepers  to  make  the  difference  which  Ben- 
jamin Stead  says  they  make.  There  are  some  shops,  I  am  told,  who 
profess  to  sell  for  nothing  but  cash.  These  shops  generally  sell  a 
few  articles  lower  than  other  shops,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  noise 
and  getting  custom.  But  other  articles  they  sell  the  same  as  their 
neighbours,  and  sometimes  higher.  And  in  no  case,  I  am  told,  would 
you  find  more  than  a  half-penny  in  the  sixpence  or  shilling,  difference 
in  the  price  of  goods. 

Benjamin  Stead  says,  '  that  Jonathan  Shaw  has  3s.  a  day,  but  that 
he  has  very  dirty  work  to  do.'     Jonathan  Shaw  works  in  a  foundry, 


at  Akron.  The  work  will  of  course,  be  dirty,  but  it  is  not,  I  believe, 
unusually  hard. 

Benjamin  Stead  says,  '  that  Rastrick  told  him  that  he  had  only 
14s.  a  week,  and  had  played  a  few  weeks.'  I  read  this  statement, 
and  the  whole  of  the  letter,  in  fact,  in  the  presence  of  Benjamin 
Stead,  and  Edward  and  Joseph  Jones,  two  men  (from  Pudsey,  now 
residing,  along  with  another  brother,  and  doing  well,  at  Cuyahoga 
Falls.  Edward  and  Joseph  Jones  stated,  that  Rastrick  earned  1 4s. 
a  week  during  the  ^ohole  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  weeks  that  he  played.  Benjamin  Stead  then  pre- 
tended that  that  was  what  he  meant  to  say.  He  had,  however,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  if  he  meant  to  say  the  contrary. 

Benjamin  Stead  adds,  '  that  Rastrick  got  a  job  before  he  left,  at 
3s.  Cd.  a  day,  and  that  he  got  cash  when  he  left.'  Edward  Jones 
and  his  brother  heard  this  read  over,  and  instantly  said,  that  Rastrick 
got  cash  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  States, — that  he  had  never  had 
his  wages  jiaid  in  anything  else  but  cash.  Benjamin  Stead  pretended 
that  he  had  said  nothing  to  the  contrary.  But  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  he  said  what  he  intended  to  be  understood  as  something  to 
the  contrary. 

Again  ;  Benjamin  Stead  intimates,  '  that  people  in  America  cannot 
obtain  a  good  meal  for  less  than  a  shilling  ; — that  he  gave  a  shilling 
for  a  very  indifferent  meal.'  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  during  the 
time  that  Benjamin  Stead  and  his  wife  stopped  with  my  brother 
Samuel,  he  paid  only  threepence  a  meal.  And  Benjamin  Stead  him-' 
self  acknowledges,  that  my  brother's  had  not  Indian  meal  porridge 
either  thrice  or  twice  a  day  while  he  was  there.  The  fact  is,  my 
brothers  live  as  well  and  comfortably  as  people  need  to  live,— as 
people  ought  to  live.  And  they  lived,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  well 
when  Benjamin  Stead  was  there,  as  they  do  at  present.  And  my 
brother  and  sister-in-law  boarded  them  for  threepence  a  meal,  and 
charged  nothing  for  their  lodgings,  and  nothing  for  helping  them  in 
and  out  with  fourteen  hundred  weight  of  luggage  ;  and  nothing  for 
storing  their  luggage.  They  charged  them  only  ninepence  a  day  each  for 
every  thing.  And  people  can  live  in  this  part,  as  my  brother  says, 
like  lords,  or  at  least  as  well  as  lords,  for  threepence  a  meal.  Only 
think.  You  can  take  the  best  sheep  you  can  find  in  a  flock  of  fifty 
or  sixty  for  three  shillings.  You  can  buy  fowls  for  fourpence  a  piece. 
You  have  Indian  corn  of  the  best  and  richest  description  for  twenty 
pence  a  bushel,  or  little  more  than  a  farthing  a  pound.  You  have  a 
goose  for  tenpence,  and  pork  for  about  a  penny  or  three-half-pence  a 
pound.  You  have  eggs,  even  at  present  when  they  are  so  scarce, 
for  fivepence  a  dozen.  You  have  fruit  and  vegetables  for  next  to 
nothing.  You  have  fuel  for  cutting  and  carrying.  So  that  for  Ben- 
jamin Stead  to  insinuate,  that  living  is  not  cheap,  is  monstrous.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  myself,  but  that  all  our  family  could  live  quite  as 
well  as  we  are  accustomed  to  live  in  England,  for  four  or  five  shillings 
a  week.  We  could  live  better,  in  fact,  for  four  or  five  shillings  a  week, 
than  we  lived  in  England.  We  could  have  every  thing  here  that  we 
can  get  in  England,  and  a  vast  many  other  agreeable  things  which  we 
cannot  have  in  England.  Benjamin  Stead  and  his  wife  and  child 
could  live  for  three  shillings  a  week,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  as 
well  as  people  need  to  live,  and  as  well  as  people  who  understand 
the  laws  of  health  would  desire  to  live. 

Benjamin  Stead  says,  '  that  ray  brother  Samuel's  wife  told  a  per- 
son, a  relation  too  of  theirs,  that  told  him,  that  they  had  Indian 
meal  porridge  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a  day.'  What  a 
curious  kind  of  mind  Benjamin  Stead  must  have  !  He  told  me  that 
my  brother's  family  had  Indian  meal  porridge  only  once  a  day  when 
/te  was  there.  This  he  never  mentions  in  his  letter,  but  gives  an  hear- 
say story  instead.  I  believe  my  brother's  family  sometimes  have 
Indian  meal  food,  of  some  description  or  other,  twice  a  day  ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  they  never  have  Indian  meal  food  alone.  They  have 
Indian  meal  food  on  the  table,  but  they  have  other  things  on  the 
table  as  well.  Even  the  children  do  not  make  a  meal  on  Indian  meal 
food  alone.     Secondly,  if  they  did  make  a  meal  on  Indian  meal  food 
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alone,  they  would  do  no  more  than  I  do  from  choice.  They  would 
do  no  more  than  I  should  recommend  most  people  to  do  once  a  day. 
I  cannot  myself  imagine  either  more  pleasant-looking  or  more  whole- 
some food,  than  Indian  meal  food.  Nor  would  I  wish,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  have  a  more  agreeable  kind  of  food.  Vou  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  clean  and  pure,  more  beautiful  and  rich-looking,  than 
the  Indian  meal  porridge  made  in  this  part.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  Indian  meal  which  my  brother  uses,  and  the  Indian  meal 
which  I  used  to  buy  in  England  to  feed  the  fowls.  Benjamin  Stead 
would  have  people  to  believe,  that  the  Indian  meal  used  in  this 
country,  is  the  same  as  the  Indian  meal  used  in  England.  But  he 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

What  it  is  that  they  call  dink  in  Saddleworth,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
in  no  part  of  England  have  they  better  looking  pigs,  or  sweeter  or 
richer  pork,  or  better  veal,  in  my  opinion,  than  they  have  here. 
Their  pigs  are  fed  on  fruit  and  grain,  &c.,  and  they  seldom  or  never 
kill  their  calves  till  they  are  from  four  to  six  weeks  old.  So  that 
how  their  pork  or  veal  should  be  inferior  to  English  pork  or  veal  I 
cannot  conceive. 

Benjamin  s&j%,  '  that  he  believes  my  brother  has  not  a  sovereign 
to  bless  himself  with,  and  he  adds  that  he  knoKS  that  he  had  to 
borrow  money  from  his  brother  Jonathan  when  he  first  came,  to  pay 
a  debt  of  five  dollars.'  Now,  though  my  brother  would  find  a  few 
hundred  dollars  exceedingly  convenient, — though  he  has  not  yet  suffi- 
cient either  to  enable  him  to  build  himself  a  new  house  to  his  mind, 
or  do  that  justice  to  his  farm  which  he  would  wish  to  do, — he  has 
never  been  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  from  the  day  he 
came  to  America.  When  I  read  this  statement  of  Benjamin  Stead 
over  to  my  brother,  he  said  he  had  never  borrowed  but  five  cents 
since  he  came  to  America,  and  that  that  was  to  pay  for  the  deeds  of 
his  land.  His  wife,  however,  afterwards  reminded  him,  that  yhen 
at  Akron  once,  in  company  with  my  brotlier  Jonathan,  lie  met  with 
a  person  of  whom  he  had  bought  a  set  of  harness,  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  in  September  next.  Having  nine  dollars  in  his  pocket,  as  well 
as  some  money  at  home,  it  struck  him  that  by  paying  for  the  harness 
before  the  payment  was  due,  he  might  secure  a  dollar  discount,  and 
he  asked  my  brother  Jonathan  if  he  could  lend  him  five  dollars  until 
he  got  home.  My  brother  Jonathan  lent  him  five  dollars,  and  Samuel 
paid  for  the  harness,  and  returned  the  five  dollars  to  Jonathan  as 
soon  as  they  got  home.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  Benjamin  Stead 
builds  the  statement  in  his  letter.  I  would  observe,  first,  that  my 
brother  Samuel  was  not  driven  by  poverty,  as  Benjamin  Stead  alleges, 
to  borrow  five  dollars  of  Jonathan.  1  observe,  secondly,  that  the 
payment  which  my  brother  Samuel  made,  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  debt,  for  the  money  was  not  clue.  I  observe,  thirdly,  that  this 
affair  took  place,  not  when  my  brother  Jonathan  Jirst  came  to  t/iis 
country,  but  a  considerable  time  after.  I  observe,  lastly,  that  the 
■whole  is  a  perversion  of  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  erroneous 
impression. 

Benjamin  Stead,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Netherwood,  says,  '  that  my 
brother  Jonathan  had  had  but  one  week's  work  since  he  came  to  this 
place.'  I  have  ascertained  both  from  my  brother  Samuel,  ray  brother 
Jonathan's  wife,  Mr.  Gilling's  man,  and  several  others,  that  my 
brother  Jonathan  got  work  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  amval,— that 
the  very  fust  job  that  he  got  lasted  upwards  of  sic  weeks, — that  he 
has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  work  from  the  day  he  came 
to  the  present  time, — that  he  lias  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  two 
jobs  at  a  time,  if  he  could  have  done  them, — that  in  addition  to  being 
able,  with  far  less  money  than  Benjamin  Stead  liad,  to  buy  a  com- 
fortable farm,  and  thus  secure  for  himself  profitable  labour  on  his 
own  estate,  he  could,  if  he  chose,  without  difficulty,  notwitlistanding 
certain  disadvantages  under  which  he  labours,  get  regular  work  and 
fair  wages  the  whole  year  round.  It  is  impossible  that  Benjamin 
Stead  should  have  written  as  he  has  done,  unless  his  object  had  been 
to  make  a  false  impression  with  respect  to  the  state  of  things  in 
America. 


The  remarks  which  Benjamin  Stead  makes  respecting  my  brother 
Samuel's  house,  are,  in  general,  correct.  But  these  are  about  the 
only  remarks  in  his  letter  which  are  correct.  And  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  what  he  says  on  this  subject  is  not  at  all  at  var- 
iance with  anything  that  my  brother  has  written  on  the  subject.  My 
brother  never  said  he  had  a  good  or  comfortable  house.  He  said  the 
contrary.  He  told  us  from  the  first,  that  his  house  was  only  a  poor 
one,  and  that  he  intended,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  to  build  himself  a 
new  FBASiE  HOUSE.  It  is  however  but  fair  to  observe,  first,  that  my 
brother  had  no  broken  windows  during  the  winter ;  second,  that  people 
hereabouts  care  very  little  about  a  few  broken  panes  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  third,  that  they  never  stop  their  broken  wndows  with  paper  or 
old  hats,  unless  it  be  during  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
intruders.  It  is  also  right  to  observe,  that  the  uiievenness  in  the 
boards  is  only  to  be  found  in  one  small  portion  of  one  single  room. 
My  brother  pays  less  attention  to  his  house,  because  he  expects  before 
long  to  have  done  with  it 

Benjamin  Stead  adds,  that  Samuel's  children  are  not  half  so  well 
dressed  as  Jonathan  Hirst's  are,  and  that  Jonathan  Hirst  is  a  very 
poor  man  in  the  old  country,  who  has  eight  children,  and  who  does 
not  know  how  to  make  a  living ;  and  that  Samuel  himself  dresses 
worse  than  Jonathan  Hirst  does  on  every  day,  though  he  dresses 
rather  better  on  Sundays.  I  observe,  first,  that  Samuel's  children 
dress  as  well  on  Sundays,  for  anything  I  can  see,  as  children  need  to 
dress.  Secondly,  that  Samuel  does  the  same.  They  dress,  in  fact,  as 
they  ought  to  dress,  like  people  in  comfortable  circumstances.  As  for 
their  everyday  dress,  what  would  Benjamin  Stead  desire  it  to  be  ? 
Samuel  works  in  the  field,  and  some  of  the  children  work  along  with 
him.  The  lighter,  the  scantier,  and  the  less  costly  the  dress  they 
wear  for  such  work,  the  better.  My  brother  accordingly  wears  a  pair 
of  linen  trowsers,  his  shirt,  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  blouse,  and  a 
straw  bonnet  in  the  field.  His  children  wear  things  somewhat  sim- 
ilar. And  how  they  could  dress  better,  considering  the  weather  and 
their  work,  I  cannot  tell. 

As  for  the  dark  history  about  Samuel's  wife,  to  which  Benjamin 
Stead  alludes,  I  understand  it  to  refer  to  a  rumour  almost  universally 
circulated  about  step-mothers, — that  she  is  not  so  kind  to  Samuel's 
children  as  to  her  own.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  If 
it  be  true,  it  is  nothing  strange.  Sep-mothers  cannot  love  other 
people's  children  as  they  love  their  own.  And  every  one  that  under- 
stands anything  about  human  nature,  knows  it.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  a  step-mother  is,  that  she  shall  be  gentle,  humane,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  impartial  to  her  various  children.  And  this,  from  all 
that  I  can  learn,  my  brother's  wife  is.  This  is  certain,  that  my 
brother  has  seen  in  her  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  that  he  and  liis 
vsfife  have  never  had  a  quarrel,  a  dispute,  or  any  misunderstanding 
about  the  cliildren.  He  has  never  had  to  complain  of  her  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  she  has  never  had  to  complain  of  him.  And  tliis  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  none  of  my  brother's  children  have 
ever  complained  to  him  that  tiieir  mother-in-law  used  them  unkindly, 
unjustly,  or  harshly  in  any  way.  And  this  is  saying  still  more.  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  find  my  brother  so  happy  in  his  domestic  relations. 
His  wife,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  as  suitable  a  woman  as  he  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  find.  And  I  can  see  nothing  amiss  in  his  children, 
bevond  what  you  may  see  in  any  children.  And  if  Samuel  be  sat- 
isfied with  his  wife,  and  with  her  conduct  towards  his  children,  and  if 
Samuel's  children  are  satisfied  with  her  treatment  of  them,  one  would 
think  it  should  be  enough.  And  why  Benjamin  Stead,  wthout  any 
apparent  reason,  should  try  to  make  my  brother  unhappy,  I  cannot 
understand.  Even  if  what  Benjamin  Stead  states  were  true,  a  very 
small  measure  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  might  have  taught  him 
to  conceal  it,  instead  of  sending  it  abroad  into  two  hemi.?pheres, 

Benjamin  Stead  says,  '  he  is  informed  that  Samuel's  thirty-six  acres 
of  land  is  in  a  worse  comlition  than  wlien  he  got  it.'  I  answer,  what 
condition  Samuel's  land  was  in  when  lie  got  it,  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
it  is  not  in  a  bad  condition  at  present.     And  Samuel  assures  me,  that 
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both  with  respect  to  fences,  cleaning,  and  cultivation,  it  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly improved.  And  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  correct.  His  land, 
is,  in  fact,  improving  every  day.  It  has  been  improved  considerably 
during  the  very  few  days  that  I  have  been  here.  He  is  constantly 
either  clearing  it  of  stones  and  stumps,  or  improving  the  fences,  or 
bringing  the  land  into  better  cultivation.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
believe  it  would  be  impossible,  under  any  general  circumstances,  to 
find  in  any  part  of  the  country,  either  a  better  crop  of  Indian  corn,  or 
a  better  crop  of  buckwheat,  or  a  better  crop  of  potatoes,  or  a  better 
crop  of  pumpkins,  &c.,  than  Samuel  has  on  his  land  at  this  very 
moment. 

Then  again,  my  brother  has  purchased  a  considerable  amount  of 
stock,  and  got  a  great  many  agricultural  implements  since  he  pur- 
chased his  farm  ;  and  he  has  purchased  these  things  entirely  out  of 
the  produce  of  his  farm  and  his  family's  earnings. 

But  here  comes  Benjamin's  next  remark.  He  says  '  that  Samuel's 
wife  told  a  friend  of  his,  that  told  him,  that  half  of  the  stock  be- 
longed to  her  and  to  her  children,  and  that  it  was  written  in  the  deed 
as  such.'  I  answer,  Samuel's  wife  declares  that  she  never  told  any 
one  any  such  tale.  I  went  to  the  person  to  whom  Benjamin  Stead 
said  Samuel's  wife  told  this  story,  but  I  found  that  Samuel's  wife  had 
told  her  no  such  thing,  I  answer,  third,  that  Samuel  has  but  one 
deed — the  deed  transferring  the  land,  and  in  that  deed  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  stock  whatever.  I  answer,  fourthly,  that  Samuel 
has  purchased  all  the  stock  he  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  cow 
which  belonged  to  his  wife,  since  he  purchased  the  land.  I  answer, 
lastly,  that  Samuel's  stock  contains  at  present,  two  good  horses,  two 
excellent  foals,  for  one  of  which  foals  he  has  had  twenty-four  dollars  bid 
within  the  last  few  days.  It  also  comprises  a  number  of  big  fat  pigs, 
and  a  litter  of  young  ones  ;  two  cows,  eight  steers,  and  two  heifers. 
Two  of  the  steers  will  soon  be  fit  for  work  ;  the  rest  are  young  ones. 
He  has,  besides,  a  few  geese  ;  and  till  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  he 
had  a  quantity  of  common  fowls.  And  I  may  observe,  that  Samuel 
does  not,  properly  speaking,  owe  a  farthing  to  any  one.  True,  when 
he  buys  things,  he  often  agrees  to  pay  for  them  at  a  certain  time  ;  but 
he  generally  pays  for  them  before  that  time  arrives.  He  is,  in  fact, 
well  off,  and  daily  getting  better  off.  He  has  not  near  so  much 
money,  as  I  or  Benjamin,  but  he  is,  taking  all  things  into  the  account, 
as  rich  as  either  of  us,  and  as  rich  as  we  ever  shall  be,  until  we  pur- 
chase estates  in  America,  and  make  ourselves  independent  of  the  dread 
uncertainties  of  English  trade,  and  place  ourselves  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  plundering  fangs  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  Samuel's  stock  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  increasing,  and  his  circumstances  to  have  been 
gradually  improving,  from  the  time  he  first  placed  himself  on  the  land 
to  the  present  time,  and  his  prospects  are  daily  brightening.  Unless 
something  hardly  to  be  expected  should  happen,  he  is  sure  to  do  well. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  will  have  as  rich  and  as  beautiful  a 
farm,  and  as  valuable  an  estate,  as  any  man  who  has  only  himself  and 
his  family  to  look  to,  need  wish  to  have.  Jf  he  can  get  such  a  house 
as  he  contemplates  built  at  the  top  of  his  orchard,  it  will,  as  he  in- 
formed us  in  his  letter,  be  as  pleasantly  situated  as  Abraham  Farrar's 
house.  And  his  property  will  be  as  valuable  as  any  forty,  or  even 
sixty  acres  in  the  whole  of  Bramley  township. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  by  Benjamin  Stead  about  Samuel's 
allusion  to  Abraham  Farrar's  situation,  and  several  think  that  Samuel 
has  exaggerated  a  little.  JMy  opinion  however  is,  that  Samuel  has 
uttered  exactly  what  he  thought  and  felt  ;  and  that  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  though  gilded  perhaps  a  little  with  that  delightful  hopeful- 
ness with  which  so  many  of  us  are  blessed,  are  substantially  if  not  ab- 
solutely correct.  Something,  of  course,  must  be  allowed  for  difference 
of  taste  ;  and  something  too  must  be  allowed  for  that  feeling  which 
leads  almost  all  to  regard  with  greater  interest  and  delight  their 
own  than  other  people's  possessions.  It  is  often  said  that  every 
mother  has  the  most  beautiful  child  in  the  world.  It  is  sometimes 
said,  that  every  good  husband  happens  to  hit  upon  exactly  the  best 
wife  in  the  world.     I  was  inclined  to  think,  when  at  home,  that  I  had 


the  finest  horse  in  the  country  ;  and  ray  brother  Benjamin,  I  dare  say, 
thought  his  was  the  best,  though  not  exactly  the  largest.  And  so  I 
find  it  to  be  with  people  in  reference  to  their  estates.  Mr.  Taylor 
seems  to  think  that  he  has  the  nicest  and  canniest  little  farm  round 
about.  William  Gilling  thinks  that  he  has  the  finest  and  best  by  far. 
And  my  brother  might  reasonably  think,  and  would  naturally  feel, 
especially  as  he  had  never  had  a  farm  of  his  own  before,  that  his  was 
as  good  a  one  as  could  be.  And  he  would  speak  accordingly.  And  no 
one,  with  a  reasonable  soul  within  him,  on  looking  at  his  farm,  and 
taking  into  account  its  situation,  its  soil,  the  scenery  for  miles  around 
it,  its  capabilities,  its  situation  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
Falls,  &c.,  would  ever  dream  of  charging  Samuel  either  with  wilful  or 
wicked  falsehood,  or  even  with  unintentional  misrepresentation.  If 
Benjamin  Stead  had  spent  his  time  in  finding  out  and  purchasing  as 
good  and  as  fine  an  estate,  and  in  working  as  hard  to  improve  it  as 
my  brother  has  done  to  improve  his,  instead  of  going  up  and  down 
hindering  others  from  working,  by  his  worse  than  childish  tittle-tattle, 
it  would  have  been  both  more  to  his  interest,  and  more  to  his  credit. 

And  now,  dear  Joseph,  I  have  given  you  the  truth,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  respecting  your  uncle's  land,  your  uncle's  family,  your  uncle's 
circumstances,  and  your  uncle's  prospects,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  them.  The  false  and  foolish  tales  which  Benjamin  Stead  has 
been  trying  to  circulate,  will  both  injure  his  credit  in  England,  and 
cause  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  mean  and  wicked  falsifier  by  the  people 
here. 

I  expect  to  lecture  at  Cuyahoga  Falls  this  week,  when  I  shall  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  reading  certain  portions  of  Benjamin  Stead's 
letter  to  the  audience,  and  asking  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  You 
will  hear  from  me  again  next  week,  if  all  be  well. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

Joseph  Barker. 


I  must  now  add  a  few  remarks  of  a  general  character. 

Emigrants  should,  if  possible,  have  at  least  XI 0  each  when  they 
start  from  their  homes  in  England.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  them 
to  avoid  embarrassment  with  less.  Their  fare  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  will  probably  cost  them  £S.  Their  provisions  and  cooking  uten- 
sils will  cost  them  nearly  £2  more.  It  will  very  likely  cost  them  from 
£\  io  £i  to  reach  the  interior  or  Western  portion  of  the  country, 
after  they  have  arrived  at  New  York.  And  they  may  safely  calculate 
on  spending  or  losing  in  one  shape  or  another,  an  additional  pound. 
They  will,  therefore,  have  but  about  £2  left  to  support  them  while 
looking  for  work.  I  know  that  some  have  left  their  homes  in  Eng- 
land with  only  five  or  six  pounds,  and  have  succeeded,  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  getting  into  the  Western  States  of  America,  But  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  emigrate  who  has  not  at  least  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  to  start  with.  Emigrants  have  frequently  to  pay  more  for 
things  than  they  calculate  upon.  And  they  almost  invariably  meet 
with  expenses  which  they  do  not  anticipate.  They  ought,  therefore, 
in  all  cases,  to  have  not  only  what  is  generally  considered  sufficient 
just  to  pay  their  fares  from  place  to  place,  but  a  little  to  meet  unlooked 
for  emergencies. 

I  ought  to  have  observed  in  my  reply  to  Benjamin  Stead,  that  glass 
squares  are  exceedingly  cheap  in  America.  They  only  cost  three  cents 
each.  So  that  Samuel  must  have  been  poor  indeed  if  had  been  ob- 
liged to  live  with  a  pane  or  two  out  for  want  of  the  means  of  putting 
them  in. 

I  ought  also  to  have  observed,  that  last  year  Samuel's  orchard 
yielded  one  hundred  bushels  of  apples,  ten  bushels  of  peaches,  and  five 
bushels  of  cherries.  The  market  price  of  apples  was  from  sixpence  to 
a  shilling  a  bushel.  The  price  of  peaches  and  cherries  was  consider- 
ably higher.  He  has  not  so  much  fruit  this  year,  yet  he  has  a  great 
many  bushels,  and  he  has  much  better  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c., 
than  before.  I  may  add,  that  Samuel's  farm  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered, by  proper  ;  attention,  both  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and 
pleasant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  farms  for  its  size,  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  There  is  a  beautiful  situation  for  a  house  at  the  top 
of  his  orchard,  and  there  are  several  springs  and  abundance  of  beauti- 
ful water  on  his  estate.     And  the  situation  is  perfectly  healthy. 

In  a  work  called  the  Emigrant's  Hand  Book,  published  by  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.,  New  York,  are  the  following  remarks  :  '  The  quality  of 
wild  land  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  general  rules.  Through- 
out the  northerly  portions  of  America,  land  which  is  timbered,  ought  to 
have  growing  upon  it  tall  and  strong  hard  timber,  such  as  the  maple, 
elm,  beech,  basswood.cherry,  hickory,  white  ash,  butternut,  andthehke. 
if  the  land  on  which  any  of  these  kinds  of  timber  is  found,  is  dry,  as 
it  usually  is,  it  is  good  land.  The  trees  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
tall,  and  branching  only  near  the  top.  The  land  which  bears  the 
timber  we  have  now  named,  or  some  kinds  of  it,  is  sure  to  be  good.' 

Now  the  land  about  here  has  not  only  some  of  those  kinds  of  tim- 
ber growing  upon  it,  but  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  It  has  the  maple, 
the  elm,  the  beech,  the  cherry,  the  hickory,  the  white  ash,  the  butter- 
nut, and  the  like.  And  they  are,  not  only  as  a  general  rule,  but  uni- 
formly, tall,  and  branching  near  the  top  ;  and  the  land  is  dry  as  well. 
It  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  Farmers  and  Emigrant's  Tland 
Booh,  good  land.  My  brother  Samuel's  estate  has  most  of  these  kinds 
of  timber  growing  on  it  at  this  present  time.  And  those  kinds  of 
timber  grow  there  to  a  great  height,  and  begin  to  spread  their  branches 
only  near  the  top.  The  farm  is,  besides,  entirely  free  from  swampy 
or  marshy  ground.  It  has  also  a  comfortable  surface.  It  is  neither 
too  hilly  nor  too  even.  It  has  fall  sufficient  to  carry  oft'  any  super- 
fluous moisture,  or  to  make  drainage  easy  ;  yet  it  is  so  nearly  level, 
as  to  be  easily  cultivated  either  by  the  plough  or  by  any  other  means. 

Another  subject.  Among  other  kinds  of  wild  fruit  found  in  this 
district,  is  a  kind  of  elderberry  that  grows  in  great  abundance,  which 
the  people  gather  and  mix  with  apples  in  making  pies.  They  are 
about  as  large  as  the  common  English  elderberries,  but  they  have  not 
exactly  the  same  taste  or  qualities.  They  are  sweeter  and  better 
flavoured  than  the  English  elderberry,  and  they  appear  to  have  no 
tendency  to  disturb  or  disorder  the  stomach.  The  trees  on  which  they 
grow  seldom  reach  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  so  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  gathering  them.  The  people  gather  them  in  great 
(juantilios  and  dry  them,  and  preserve  them  for  use  during  the  winter 
months.  They  dry  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  America,  They  dry 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  so  that  they  are  able  to  have  a  variety  of 
fruit  puddings,  fruit  pies,  and  fruit  sauces,  the  whole  )'ear  round. 

I  also  find  that  the  district  yields  abundance  of  bilberries,  cranber- 
ries, and  another  kind  of  rich  and  wholesome  wild  fruit,  called  winter- 
green  berries.  These  various  kinds  of  wild  fruit  you  can  gather  without 
molestation  wherever  you  may  happen  to  find  them.  There  are  no 
great  lioards  up  to  warn  you  against  trespassing.  And  there  are  no  in- 
human Aristocrats  to  monopolize  the  wild  fruits,  and  to  employ  a 
number  of  savage  men  and  savage  dogs  to  scare  away  from  the  open 
fields  or  unfenced  vrilds,  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  The  earth  yields 
plentifully,  and  the  poor,  if  poor  there  are,  are  free  to  gather  what  it 
yields  without  either  fear  or  annoyance. 

There  are,  besides,  abundance  of  fish  and  wild  fowl  hereabouts. 
The  Canal,  the  River,  and  the  Lake  abound  with  fish.  A  man  will 
frequently  catch  from  six  to  a  dozen  pounds  of  fish  in  a  few  hours. 
Quails,  or  American  partridges,  can  be  caught  or  shot  in  almost  any 
quantities,  lam  told,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  I  see  them  often. 
1  disturbed  a  covey  of  about  a  score  two  days  ago.  Wild  ducks  too 
are  frequently  found  on  the  River  and  the  Lake.  The  quantities  of 
wild  pigeons,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are  immense.  I  saw  about 
twenty  flocks  of  tiiem  a  day  or  two  ago.  They  are  sometimes  seen  by 
millions  together.  Many  of  them  alight  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  an 
extensive  swamp,  almost  covered  with  Alder  trees.  They  alight  to 
rest  there  for  the  night,  I  am  told  ;  and  the  people  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood go  out  with  lights,  and  take  them  from  the  bushes  without 
trouble,  and  bring  them  home  in  bags.  They  kill  and  use  what 
they  want,  and  keep  the  remainder  alive  till  they  have  need  for  them. 
There  are  also  raanv  other  kinds  of  birds  of  considerable  size.     There 


is  a  species  of  dove,  or  small  pigeon,  which  is  very  common.  Of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  birds,  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  the  quan- 
tities abundant.  There  are  no  hares,  but  there  are  raljits,  though  no 
great  quantity  of  them,  1  believe. 

The  taxes  on  the  land  are  very  light.  The  taxes  on  Mr.  Gilling's 
ninety-two  acres  amount  to  about  sixteen  dollars,  or  £3  10s.  a  year. 
There  are  no  poor  rates.  The  taxes  on  my  brother's  land  will  be 
about  six  dollars  a  year,  or  seven-pence  half-penny  an  acre.  And 
these  are  the  only  taxes  which  the  farmer  hereabouts  has  to  pay. 

As  I  stated  before,  there  is  abundance  of  coal  within  about  a  mile  of 
the  Falls,  and  not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  my  brothers'  farms. 
The  price  of  small  coal  at  the  pit  is  fifty  cents,  or  2s.  Id.  a  ton.  The 
price  of  the  best  coal  is  two  dollars  a  ton.  The  price  of  seconds 
is  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  expense  of  leading  a  ton  to  the  Falls  is 
about  two  shillings,  if  you  hire  a  man.  Coals  therefore  can  be  had 
either  at  the  Falls,  or  on  my  brothers'  farms,  or  on  LIr.  Gilling's  farm, 
as  cheap  as  they  can  be  had  at  Bramley  or  Wortley.  It  is  very  prob  • 
able  that  my  brothers  and  William  Gilling  have  coal  on  their  estates. 
Indeed,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  they  have.  And  where  coal  is  found 
iron-stone  also  is  generally  found.  If  coal  and  iron  should  be  found 
on  their  farms,  it  will  greatly  increase  their  value. 

I  have  been  informed  that  nearly  all  the  working  men  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood keep  their  own  cows,  and  live  in  their  own  houses.  The 
cows  find  food  on  the  roads  or  in  the  woods  in  summer.  Even  those 
who  have  no  land  keep  cows.  Even  people  who  frequently  change 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  often  live  in  their  own 
houses.  They  find  little  difficulty  in  selling  their  houses  when  they 
leave  them,  or  in  buying  or  building  others  where  they  go. 

I  was  yesterday  in  company  with  Zachariah  and  Edward  Jones  ; 
and  I  saw  Joseph  and  Edward  on  Sunday  last.  Zachariah,  Edward, 
and  Joseph,  are  all  from  Pudsey.  Zachariah  has  been  here  about 
six  years  ;  Joseph  about  two  ;  and  Edward  about  one  and  a  half. 
They  are  all  smiths.  Their  father  was  a  smith.  Joseph  and  Zachariah, 
I  understand,  followed  the  blacksmith  business  in  England.  Edward 
did  not :  but  he  has  set  himself  to  smithwork  since  he  came  here, 
and  he  manages  it  now  very  well.  None  of  them  could  do  well  in 
England.  Want,  and  the  fear  of  want,  drove  them  from  the  country. 
Here  they  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  well.  Zachariah  has  saved  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  He  lives  in  his  own  house,  and  his 
brother  Edward  lives  in  a  house  belonging  to  him.  He  has  an  ex- 
cellent business,  and  is  saving  money  every  week.  Joseph  and 
Edward  worked  for  him  awhile,  but  they  have  now  set  up  for  them- 
selves. They  have  already  purchased  the  shop  they  work  in,  and 
they  have  as  much  work  as  they  can  get  through.  They  are  short  of 
capital,  or  they  could  supply  another  person  or  two  with  work.  They 
mentioned  the  case  of  Rastrick.  They  knew  him  very  well.  He 
worked  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  the  whole 
of  the  time  he  was  in  America.  They  told  me  that  he  generally  got 
16s.  a  week  from  the  first, — that  when  he  left  he  had  .£1  Is.  a  week, 
— that  if  he  had  stayed  where  he  was,  he  would  probably,  by  this, 
have  been  raised  to  a  dollar  a  day,  or  Jl  .)s.  a  week.  They  also 
told  me,  that  he  always  got  his  wages  in  cash.  The  wages  which 
Rastrick  was  getting  when  he  left  this  country  would  be  equal  to 
.£•2  2s.  or  £2  10s.  a  week  in  England.  The  wages  that  he  would 
now  have  been  receiving  would  have  been  equal  to  £2  10s.  or  .£.3 
a  week  in  England.  The  Joneses  however  observed,  that  he  was  home- 
sick the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  was  here.  Zachariah  told  him 
when  he  was  leaving,  that  he  would  not  give  him  7s.  a  week  for 
what  he  would  earn  in  England  on  his  return.  Edward  Jones's  wife 
told  me  the  following  story  about  Rastrick.  It  shows  that  he  is  not 
quite  free  from  the  vice  with  which  Benjamin  Stead  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  so  dreadfully  afflicted.  He  told  her  that  he  earned  only 
Kis.  a  week,  and  that  it  cost  him  12s.  for  his  board,  &c.  She  con- 
cluded from  this,  that  he  was  only  able  to  save  4s.  a  week.  It  how- 
ever turned  out,  that  the  shillings' which  he  paid  for  his  board,  &c., 
were  American  shillings,   the  value  of  which  is  sixpence  English ; 
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but  that  the  shillings  which  he  got  for  his  luages  were  EiigUsh 
shillings,  just  twice  the  value.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  be 
making  the  same  deceitful  statement  in  England.  My  readers  will 
know  how  to  understand  him. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  dress,  I  find  it  quite  common  for 
the  children  of  respectable  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  to  go  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings  about  the  house  and  garden,  and  even  about 
the  farm.  A  nice  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  person  of  whom 
Mr.  Gilling  bought  his  farm  of  ninety  two  acres,  wears  neither  stock- 
ings nor  shoes  except  when  she  goes  to  the  town.  Another  girl,  or 
rather,  a  young  woman,  the  child  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  I  saw 
without  shoes  and  stockings  only  yesterday.  Mr.  Gilling's  children 
imitate  the  general  example.  They  pull  off  their  shoes  and  stockings 
as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  house,  and  run  about  barefoot  and  bare- 
legged. The  inference,  therefore,  that  Benjamin  Stead  drew  from  the 
fact,  that  my  brother's  children  frequently  ran  up  and  down  without 
stockings  or  shoes,  was  quite  unwarranted.  The  children  went  bare- 
foot from  choice,  and  not  from  necessity. 

But  suppose  that  my  brother  had  been  so  short  of  money  as  to  be 
unable  to  purchase  sufficient  clothing  for  his  children,  what  then  ? 
It  would  have  been  no  proof  that  he  was  not  doing  well.  New 
farms,  like  new  businesses,  swallow  up,  for  a  while  at  first,  great 
quantities  of  money.  My  own  business,  for  the  first  four  years, 
swallowed  up  from  six  to  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year.  And  I 
never  had  a  farthing  from  my  business  for  the  first  five  years.  And 
now  that  I  remerabej^  a  certain  malignant  party  concluded,  that 
because  I  was  sometimes  short  of  money,  I  was  not  doing  well : 
whereas,  in  truth,  my  business  was  producing  a  considerable  sum 
every  year  from  the  beginning.  So  with  my  brother's  new  farm. 
When  he  had  paid  for  the  land,  he  had  not  a  penny  left.  He  had 
to  borrow  five  cents,  in  fact,  to  pay  for  the  deed.  JHe  had  no  stock, 
and  he  had  no  agricultural  implements.  He  had  everything  to  buy, 
and  nothing  to  buy  it  with.  The  farm  required,  in  fact,  a  vast  deal 
more  than  he  was  able  to  procure.  If  therefore  he  had  been  entirely 
unable  to  buy  clothes  for  his  children,  it  would  have  been  no  proof 
that  he  was  not  doing  well.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  He 
was  able  to  buy  needful  clothing  for  his  children  as  soon  as  they 
needed  it.  He  was  able  to  buy  all  that  his  family  required,  and  in- 
crease his  stock  and  farming  implements  at  the  same  time.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  Samuel  has  been  able  to  do  so  little  for  himself 
and  his  family,  but  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  so  much.  He  has 
succeeded  better  than  one  could  have  reasonably  expected. 

I  am  so  far  satisfied  with  this  part  of  the  country  myself,  that  if 
there  were  no  other  situations  I  should  decide  to  come  to  America 
at  once,  I  would  purchase  a  farm  and  fetch  my  family  without 
delay.  The  only  difficulty  in  my  way  is,  the  infinite  variety  of  situ- 
ations that  offer  themselves,  making  it  so  exceedingly  hard  to  decide 
which  is  best.  I  could  easily  procure  a  farm  for  ^£400  or  .£.500  in 
this  district,  which  would  render  myself  and  my  children  as  inde- 
pendent as  any  man  or  family  in  England  ; — a  farm  which  would  not 
only  supply  me  with  abundance  of  everytliing  I  need,  but  afford  me 
the  opportunity  of  doing  considerable  good, — of  furnishing  labour  to  a 
number  of  emigrants,  and  of  increasing  my  possessions  and  extending 
my  usefulness  as  well.  And  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  people  from 
making  their  farms  as  beautiful,  as  the  nicest  farms  in  England.  With 
a  comparatively  trifling  expense  they  might  improve  their  fences, 
clear  the  land  of  stumps,  improve  their  roads,  beautify  their  houses 
and  gardens,  raise  quick  hedges,  and  introduce  all  the  improvements 
of  the  most  perfect  system  of  agriculture. 

Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  persons  without  capital  from  doing 
well  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  asked  Zachariah  Jones  yesterday,  what 
his  opinion  was  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  getting  regular  work, 
and  gaining  a  comfortable  living  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  said, 
that,  from  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  learn,  any  man  that 
was  willing  to  work  at  anything  which  offered  might  get  work 
■without  difficulty ;  and  that  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  joiners, 
carpenters,  sawyers,  &c.,  might  readily  get  work  at  their  own  busi-> 


nesses,  and  get  good  wages  too.  There  are  some  few  individuals 
who  do  not  soon  get  work,  but  they  are  people  who  either  do  not 
desire  to  get  work,  or  who  are  determined  on  either  having  work 
of  some  particular  description,  or  none  at  all.  Benjamin  Stead  wanted 
none  but  clean  and  easij  work ;  hence  he  was  often  out  of  work. 
There  is  another  man  at  the  Falls  who  wishes  to  live  on  people's 
sympathies  instead  of  living  by  his  labour.  Hence  he  goes  up  and 
down  telling  a  sorrowful  tale  to  people  about  the  wants  of  his  family, 
—about  the  expense  he  has  had  in  bringing  them  over  to  America, 
&c.,  &c.  In  some  cases,  the  people  have  raised  him  considerable 
sums  of  money  :  but  all  to  little  purpose.  Whatever  he  gets  he  con- 
sumes ;  and  is  as  poor  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  He  shows  no 
disposition  whatever  to  help  himself.  This  man,  very  likely,  when 
he  has  got  all  he  can  without  working,  will  return  to  England,  and 
tell  a  long  tale  about  being  disappointed,  &c.  The  man  to  whom  I 
have  refeiTcd,  is,  unless  I  have  been  greatly  misinformed,  both  idle 
and  ungrateful.  He  does  not  appear  to  think  it  enough  for  people 
to  raise  him  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  ;  he  wants  them  to  settle  on  him 
a  regular  and  liberal  income.  When  they  find  him  a  job,  he  pretends 
to  be  ill  by  the  time  he  has  worked  a  few  days,  and  asks  for  a  lighter 
job.  There  are  some  people  that  deserve  to  be  disappointed,  and 
the  man  to  whom  I  refer  appears  to  be  one  of  them.  And  Ben- 
jamin Stead  is  another.  Benjamin  Stead  told  my  brother  that  his 
idea  was,  that  he  could  save  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  in  America 
in  a  few  years,  without  any  hard  or  dirty  work,  and  then  go  back  to 
England  and  live  upon  it.  I  happened  to  name  this  matter  to 
Zachariah  Jones  last  night,  and  he  said  that  Benjamin  Stead  had 
made  the  same  remark  to  him.  Now  a  man  that  could  come  to  this 
country  with  the  idea  of  saving  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  employment  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
without  either  hard  or  dirty  work,  could  have  but  very  little  under- 
standing. And  the  man  that  could  think  of  amassing  capital  here 
and  taking  it  away  from  a  country  where  it  is  so  much  needed,  to  a 
country  where  it  is  already  too  abundant,  must  have  been  doubly  fool- 
ish, or  else  unconscionably  wicked.  I  hope  that  every  man  that  thinks 
of  coming  to  America  to  gather  money  to  take  to  England,  to  give  to 
the  tyrant  Aristocrats  of  that  ill-fated  country,  will  meet  with  disap- 
pointment. 

I  may  just  add,  that  a  gentleman  informed  me  last  night,  that  Ben- 
jamin Stead's  wife  is  already  earning  from  IGs.  to  18s.  a  week,  a  sum 
equal  in  its  power  to  purchase  the  means  of  living,  to  £,\  16s.  or  «£2 
in  England.  I  was  also  told,  that  Benjamin  himself  was  at  work,  and 
that  the  earnings  of  him  and  his  wife  were  very  considerable.  Ben- 
jamin Stead  will  still  do  well,  in  spite  of  himself.  If  he  were 
disposed  to  purchase  a  farm,  he  might  do  as  well  as  a  man  need  wish 
to  do.  He  could  raise  sufficient  from  his  farm  by  two  or  three  months' 
labour  in  a  year,  to  support  himself  and  his  family  comfortably,  and 
save  a  little  money  as  well.  His  wife,  at  the  same  time,  could  earn 
from  16s.  to  £1,  or  from  £,\  to  .£1  10s.  a  week,  while  he  himself 
could  spend  the  time  not  required  by  his  farm,  in  working  for  others. 
Benjamin  might,  in  this  way,  save  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  not 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  but  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty.  And 
he  might  do  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  namely,  live  a  peace- 
able, virtuous,  and  happy  life,  far  away  fromitlie  risks  and  anxieties 
of  trade,  and  from  the  insolence  and  cruelty  of  oppressors,  rejoicing 
in  his  own  habitation,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  own  lionest  industiy, 
and  assisting  a  number  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  ones  of 
England  and  of  Ireland  to  homes  and  plenty  on  this  gi-eat  and  glo- 
rious continent. 

My  brother  and  Mr.  Gilling  both  informed  me,  that  you  can  get 
men  to  clear  your  uncleared  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  tim- 
ber that  is  on  it,  and  get  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  in  at  the 
bargain  ; — in  other  words,  that  people  will  buy  the  timber  on  un- 
cleared land,  cut  it  down  and  take  it  away,  and  give  you  from  seven  to 
ten  dollars  an  acre  for  it. 

William  Gilling  is  going  to  manure  his  land.     He  has  agreed  for 
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three  hundred  loads  of  stable  manure  at  twenty-five  cents  a  load. 
Some  portions  of  his  land  have  been  yielding  crops  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  have  never  been  manured  to  this  day.  The  land  is  still 
good,  and  Mr.  Gilling  is  determined  to  keep  it  good,  and  make  it 
better. 

Mr.  Gilling  has  bought  a  beautiful  phaeton,  and  a  good  smart  horse 
and  suit  of  harness,  for  £21.  As  he  observes,  you  may  buy  any 
thing  here  for  cash,  and  buy  it  reasonably  too. 

The  religious  people  in  this  neighbourhood  are  not  exactly  so  super- 
stitious as  they  are  in  England.  Even  Methodists  take  liberties  here 
that  would  shock  the  professors  of  the  old  country.  I  will  give  you  a 
fact.  My  brother  Samuel  bought  a  sow  and  eight  pigs  of  a  Methodist 
class  leader,  one  Sunday,  as  the  class  leader  was  coming  from  chapel. 
And  this  ia  only  a  sample  of  what  takes  place  fiequently.  They  may 
not  exactly  understand  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  respect  to 
the  sabbath,  but  they  certainly  act  as  if  they  believed  that  the  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath.  Still,  people 
are  sadly  afraid  of  church  censure.  I  said  to  a  gentleman,  '  Will  you 
show  me  the  estate  on  Sunday  V  He  answered,  '  Why,  Sunday  and 
week-day  are  alike  to  me,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian 
church,  and  I  would  not  like  the  church  to  know  me  break  the 
sabbath.' 

I  find  that  several  people  hereabouts  are  thinking  of  emigrating 
farther  West.  The  American  people  are  almost  all  emigrants.  Very 
few  of  them  settle  in  a  place  for  life.  They  never  stop  in  any  place 
where  they  cannot  do  well,  I  am  told  ;  and  they  frequently  change 
when  they  arc  doing  well.  However  well  a  man  is  doing  in  one 
place,  he  is  sure,  in  this  country,  to  hear  of  some  other  place  where  he 
might  probably  do  still  better  ;  hence  he  is  tempted  to  be  always 
changing.  We  were  told  in  New  York  that  nearly  every  person  in 
the  city  moves  once  a  year.  Mr.  Jackson  said,  if  we  were  in  the  city 
on  the  first  of  May,  we  should  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  nearly  every 
person  in  the  city  was  moving.  The  Americans  are  not  wise  in  thus 
moving  so  often.  But  it  is  not  in  America  as  it  is  in  England  ;  nei- 
ther t7i7-ec  nor  l/iirty  removals  are  as  bad  as  a  fire  here.  The  Amer- 
icans generally  improve  their  condition  by  removing,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  seriously  injure  themselves.  The  fact  is,  that  when  a  man 
takes  a  wrong  step  in  this  country,  he  can,  in  general,  easily  redeem 
himself.  A  man  may  stumble  a  hundred  times  in  America,  and  not 
fall  ;  and  if  he  fall,  he  can  soon  get  up  again :  whereas  the  slightest 
trip  or  false  step  imaginable  in  England  may  ruin  or  embarrass  a  man 
for  life. 

I  have  heard  that  Barber  has  settled  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation. 
Whether  the  report  be  true  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  I  hope  it  is  not.  Men 
should  be  careful  in  buying  land.  As  I  have  said  before,  they  should 
work  awhile  for  others,  and  take  time  to  look  about  them  before 
making  a  purchase.  But  many  are  hurried  by  the  impatience  of  their 
families.  We  would  recommend  every  one  to  spend  a  year  or  so  in 
the  country  before  he  purchases  land,  unless  he  happens  to  meet  with 
a  lot  the  good  qualities  of  which  are  unquestionable. 

I  have  been  making  further  inquiries  in  this  neighbourhood  respecting 
my  brother  Samuel's  character,  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  Sec,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  he  is  at  vari- 
ance with  a  single  individual,  or  that  he  has  ever  had  a  quarrel  with  any 
one.  I  cannot  leam  that  he  has  ever  falsified  his  word,  or  broken  an 
agreement  with  any  one,  or  acted  a  dishonest  or  unmanly  part  in  any 
instance  whatever.  Nor  can  I  find  that  he  has  ever  been  charged 
with  any  impropriety  of  any  description,  except  by  Benjamin  Stead  and 
Co.,  with  speaking  too  well  of  his  farm,  and  of  the  prospects  of  emi- 
grants. And  in  this  case  the  charge  was  false.  So  far  as  I  can  leam, 
my  brother  stands  fair  with  every  one,  and  is  respected  by  all  who 
know  him.  If  my  brother  wanted  credit,  he  could  get  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  any  amount.  My  brother  Samuel  asked  Benjamin  Stead 
last  Sunday,  to  name  some  one  with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  Ben- 
jamin Stead  named  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mrs.  Moore.     This 


same  lady  was  at  my  brother's  house  the  day  following,  and  was  quite 
friendly.  She  has  been  once  or  twice  since.  My  brother's  wife  asked 
her  if  she  knew  of  any  misunderstanding  between  them  and  her  ;  but 
she  knew  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  Benjamin  said,  that  one  of  my 
brother  Samuel's  children  had  told  my  brother  Jonathan's  children,  _ 
that  they  had  killed  one  of  Mrs.  Moore's  geese  ;  and  on  this  most' ! 
childish  foundation  Benjamin  had  grounded  his  charge  that  my  bro- 
ther was  at  variance  with  Mrs.  Moore.  The  story,  from  first  to  last, 
was  a  false  and  foolish  one. 

I  think  I  forgot  to  state,  that  within  a  mile  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  is  a 
beautiful  fresh  water  lake,  about  a  mile  in  length,  or  about  three  or 
four  times  the  size  of  Betley  Rleer.  This  lake  abounds  with  fish,  and 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  catch  as  much  as  he  can.  The  lake  is  the 
property  of  the  State,  I  understand,  so  that  no  one  can  monopolize 
either  it  or  the  fish  which  are  in  it.  The  scenery  about  the  lake 
resembles  the  scenery  about  Betley  Jleer,  with  this  exception,  that 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  wood  about  the  lake.  Some  one  has  built 
a  small  wooden  house  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  placed  a  beautiful 
pleasure  boat  on  the  water  ;  but  no  particular  individual  has  any  piv- 
yerty  in  the  lake,  or  any  control  over  it.  When  I  think  how  the 
Aristocrats  of  England  monopolize  the  lakes,  the  commons,  and  the 
woods,  I  feel  indignant.  My  hatred  of  the  Aristocrats  of  England 
incifeases  every  day.  I  can  regard  them  as  little  better  than  orthodox, 
infernal  demons.  When  I  think  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  see  how  the  people  of  i/iis  country  are  situated,  I  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  remaining  in  England,  or  of  allowing  any  one 
else  to  remain  there,  if  I  can  help  them  to  a  comfortable  settlement  ih^ 
America.  _   . 

Indian  Corn. — Dr.  P.  A.  Brown,  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  an  essay,  twelve  years  ago,  says  that  he  had  collected  forty-two 
varieties  of  Indian  com.  The  editor  of  the  Culiii-ator  says,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  swell  the  list  of  varieties  to  more  than  sixty.  Among 
the  principal  varieties  are  the  Sweet  Corn,  the  King  Philip  Corn,  the 
Golden  Scioux,  the  Tuskarora.  These  were  all  in  use  amongst  the 
Indians  previous  to  the  settlement  of  this  country  by  Europeans. 
Some  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Indian  corn  are  best  suited  for  one 
part  of  the  country,  and  others  for  other  parts.  Some  spring  up 
quickly  and  ripen  soon  ;  others  spring  up  more  slowly,  and  ripen  later. 
Some  have  small  ears  ;  others  large  ones.  Some  have  only  six  or 
eight  rows  of  grain  on  the  ear  ;  while  others  have  twelve  or  fourteen 
rows.  The  grain  of  some  is  white,  of  others  yellow,  and  of  others 
brown.  One  kind  is  sweet,  like  the  sweet  pea,  and  is  frequently 
eaten  green.  Other  kinds  are  never  eaten  till  ground  into  meal.  Some 
kinds  are  boiled  in  the  ear  when  gi'een,  as  we  use  green  peas,  or  dried 
and  boiled,  and  eaten  through  the  winter,  when  green  corn  is  not  to 
be  had.  The  sweet  green  com  appears  to  be  a  general  favourite 
throughout  the  country.  The  women  and  children  are  especially  fond 
of  it.  I  like  it  well  myself.  The  meal  which  is  made  from  the 
Indian  corn  varies  as  much  as  the  com  itself.  It  varies  both  in 
eolour  and  quality.  No  one,  therefore,  should  conclude  that  because 
one  particular  kind  of  Indian  corn  or  Indian  meal  is  bad,  Indian  com 
or  Indian  meal  in  general  is  bad.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of 
Indian  com  in  America,  as  there  are  of  potatoes  in  England.  You 
will  often  meet  with  bad  potatoes  ;  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  can- 
elude,  on  tliat  account,  that  potatoes  are  always  bad.  Potatoes  are 
sometimes  bitter  or  keen  ;  they  are  at  other  times  watery  or  sad  ; 
and  at  other  times  they  are  seriously  diseased.  But  in  general 
potatoes  are  good.  And  good  potatoes  form  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  pleasant  kinds  of  food.  So  wtli  Indian  corn  and 
Indian  meal.  Some  Indian  corn  is  spoiled  in  the  growing,  and 
some  is  spoiled  in  the  gathering.  Great  quantities  of  Indian  meal 
go  sour,  and  become  unfit  for  food  ;  while  quantities  more  get  a 
sickly  and  disagreeable  taste,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  human  food. 
And  people  in  England  often  get  these  injured  kinds.  But  Indian 
corn  in  general  is  good.     And  Indian  meal,  if  properly  mad«  and 
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attended  to,  is  quite  sweet  and  wholesome.  Indian  corn  and  Indian 
meal  are,  in  fact,  like  potatoes,  amongst  the  most  wholesome  and 
useful  kinds  of  food  that  men  can  eat. 

You  have  heard  me  speak  of  tlie  quantities  of  Sun  flowers  which  I 
have  seen  growing  here  in  gardens  and  fields.  I  was  not  aware,  till 
to-day,  that  any  use  was  made  of  the  seed  of  this  flower.  I  find, 
however,  that  this  is  the  case.  The  sun  flowers  are  cultivated  for 
their  seed.  The  Cultivator — a  periodical  published  at  Albany,  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  &c., — states,  '  that  all  so^ts  of  domestic 
animals  are  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  sun  flower  after  they  have  been 
used  to  them  for  awhile  ;  and  that  in  a  family  of  nut-loving  children, 
they  are  scarcely  less  acceptable  than  beech  and  hazel  nuts,  especially 
when  they  are  large  and  well  ripened.'  It  appears  that  they  yield 
about  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  Indian  corn.  The  stalks  of  the 
sun  flower  are  collected  and  used  for  oven  wood.  A  kind  of  oil  also 
is  made  out  of  the  seeds.  How  little  one  knows  of  the  infinite  world 
one  lives  in  ? 

Peach  Orchards,  &c. — There  are  peach  orchards  in  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  occupying  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres  each.  There  is 
one  at  Reybolds  covering  a  thoitmnd  acres.  The  crops  of  this  latter 
orchard  are  so  large  as  to  give  constant  employment  to  two  steam 
boats  and  a  schooner,  in  conveying  the  fruit  to  market.  There  are 
also  very  extensive  apple  orchards  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  New 
York  State.  Almost  every  kind  of  business  in  this  country  is  carried 
on  by  some  person  or  other  on  the  largest  possible  scale.  Only  to 
think  of  peach  orchards  containing  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  And  the 
Americans  make  every  thing  pay.  While  they  are  producing  food 
and  luxuries  for  others,  they  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
doing  well  for  themselves. 

Agriculture  akd  Trade. — A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  states,  that 
it  has  been  very  clearly  ascertained,  that  out  of  every  hundred  per- 
sons engaged  in  business,  more  than  eighty  fail,  during  a  period  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  while  scarcely  any  fail  in  farming,  and  none 
but  through  their  own  misconduct.  And  this,  I  fancy,  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Those  who  crowd  the  cities,  and  live  by  trade  alone,  are 
often  reckless  speculators,  and  liable  to  as  sudden  changes  of  fortune 
as  speculating  tradesmen  in  England.  2Iere  trade  is  not  a  proper 
employment  for  men.  Dependence  on  mere  trade  is  not  a  proper 
state  for  man.  I  mean  by  mere  trade,  mere  buying  and  selling.  JIan 
was  made  lo  pt-oduce.  And  he  was  meant  to  depend  on  the  land.  On 
the  land  he  otight  to  depend.  As  many  as  possible  should  depend  on 
it.  It  is  the  safest,  the  most  natural,  the  most  salutary  and  happy 
mode  of  life. 


AMEBICAN  SLAVERY. 


There  are  some  strange  men  in  America.  There  are  men  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  tliat  they  regard  slavery  as  a  blessing  both  to  the  slave- 
holder and  to  the  slave,  .ind  that  they  look  upon  a  slave-holding  country 
with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  approbation  with  which  they  can  look  on 
no  other  countrj'.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  General  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  formerly  President  of  Texas. 
The  pamphlet  was  published  in  favour  of  the  Aimexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.     His  words  are  as  follows  : — 

'  I  therefore  approach  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  an  undisguised 
avowal  of  my  predilections  in  favour  of  a  slave-holding  country.  I  do 
not  support  the  institution  of  slavery  merely  because  the  land  of  my 
birth,  or  the  land  of  my  adoption,  is  connected  with  it.  I  believe  the 
system  of  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Texas, 
is  the  best  relation  which  has  ever  been  established  between  the  labour- 
ing and  the  governing  portions  of  mankind.  There  is  an  unintellectual 
toil  to  be  performed  and  menial  services  to  be  rendered,  and  it  is  infi- 
nitely better,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  to  assign  those  duties  to  that 
class  of  our  species  whom  Providence  has  so  signally  fitted  for  the 
task,  than  to  impose  them  upon  our  own  brethren,  who  are  ourecjtials  in 
every  respect  except  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  That  there  shall  be  in 
society  such  a  division  as  master  and  servant  is  a  law  of  God,  and  he 
has  clearly  indicated  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  by  colour  and 


character.  The  system  is  attended  also  with  its  moral  advantages. 
The  employer  is  almost  always  insolent  and  oppressive  to  the  hireling. 
But  not  so  the  master  to  his  negroes.  He  is  tlie  friend  and  not  the 
tyrant  of  his  slave.  He  protects  him  against  wrong  from  others — he 
ministers  to  him  in  sickness — regards  his  comfort  at  all  times,  and  sup- 
ports hiui  in  his  declining  years.  The  practice  of  those  virtues,  the 
kind  and  jjaternal  attentions  which  he  constantly  bestows  on  his  slaves, 
iix  upon  the  slave-holder  an  active  and  habitual  benevolence  and  liber- 
ality which  he  carries  with  him  in  all  tire  transactions  of  life  ;  whilst 
the  habit  of  commanding  without  tyraunisuig, — blending  justice  with 
authority, — imparts  to  his  general  character  a  decision  and  finnness, 
united  with  equity  and  kindness,  which  make  him  efficient  and  honest 
in  the  discharge  of  public  responsibiUties,  and  brave,  generous,  and 
honourable  everywhere.  Such  is  the  southern  man  as  he  is  moulded 
by  the  influence  of  bis  system  of  domestic  slavery — a  system  wluch 
seems  to  have  been  established  by  God  for  the  amelioration  of  the  black 
man,  and  the  relief  of  the  white  man  ;  and  one  which,  as  far  as  ray 
observation  and  experience  enable  me  to  judge,  is  proditctive  of  the 
greatest  advantages  to  both  races.' 

It  is  not  however  every  one,  even  among  the  slave-holders,  that  holds 
or  utters  the  same  sentiments  as  General  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar.  The 
Honourable  Henry  Clay,  an  extensive  slave-holder  in  Kentucky,  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  statesmen  in  America,  in  a  letter  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  Slavery  and  Abcdition,  speaks  as  follows  : — 

'  1  am  aware  that  there  are  respectable  persons  who  believe  that 
slavery  is  a  blessing,  that  the  institution  ought  to  exist  in  every  well- 
organized  society,  and  that  it  is  even  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty.  Happily,  the  number  who  entertain  these  extravagant  opinions 
is  not  very  great,  and  time  would  be  uselessly  occupied  in  an  elaborate 
refutation  of  them.  1  would,  however,  remark  that,  if  slaver}'  be 
fraught  with  these  alleged  benefits,  the  principle  on  which  it  is  main- 
tained would  require  that  one  portion  of  the  white  race  should  be 
reduced  to  bondage  to  serve  another  portion  of  the  same  race,  when 
black  subjects  of  slavery  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  in  Africa, 
where  they  may  entertain  as  great  a  preference  for  their  colour  as  we 
may  do  for  ours,  they  would  be  justified  in  reducing  the  whites  to 
slavery,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessings  which  that  state  is  said  to  diffuse. 

'  An  argument  in  favour  of  I'educing  the  African  race  to  slavery,  is  ^ 
sometimes  derived  from  their  alleged  intellectual  inferority  to  the  white  \ 
r.aces  ;  but,  if  this  argument  be  founded  in  fact,  (as  it  may  be,  but  . 

which  I  shall  not  now  examine,)  it  would  prove  entirely  too  much.  It 
would  prove  that  every  white  nation  which  had  made  greater  advances 
in  civilization,  knowledge,  and  •wisdom,  than  another  white  nation, 
would  have  a  right  to  reduce  the  latter  to  a  state  of  bondage.  Nay, 
farther,  if  the  principle  of  subjugation  founded  upon  intellectual  supe- 
riority be  true,  and  be  applicable  to  races  and  to  nntions,  what  is  to 
prevent  its  being  applied  to  individuals  i  And  then  the  wisest  man  in 
the  world  would  have  a  right  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
'  If,  indeed,  we  possess  this  intellectual  superiority,  profoundly  grate- 
ful and  thankful  to  Him  who  has  bestowed  it,  we  ought  to  fulfil  all 
the  duties  and  obligations  which  it  imposes,  and  these  would  require  us 
not  to  subjugate  or  deal  unjustly  with  our  fellow-men  who  are  less 
blessed  than  we  are,  but  to  instruct,  to  inrprove,  and  to  enlighten  them. 
'A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  believe,  regret 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Colonies,  lament  that  a  single  slave 
treads  our  soil,  deplore  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  slavery  in 
any  of  the  States,  regard  the  institution  as  a  great  evil  to  both  the 
races,  ami  would  rejoice  in  the  adoption  of  any  safe,  just,  and  practi- 
cable plan  for  the  removal  of  all  slaves  among  us.' 

He  afterwards  submits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  plan  for 
abolishing  slavery  in  Kentucky,  which  he  himself  was  preparing  to 
lay  before  the  people  of  that  State.  The  jdan  which  Henry  Clay  sub- 
mits is  very  unsatisfactory.  Still  it  recognizes  the  evil  of  slavery,  and 
speaks  of  aboUtion  as  necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety,  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  of  the  country.  And  this  is  no  light  matter. 
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J.  BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 


We  reached  Buffalo  about  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  keeper  of  the  Rainbow  Hotel,  Swan-street,  conveyed  us  and  our 
luggage  to  his  house.  He  afterwards  conveyed  our  luggage  to  the 
steamer  gratis,  and  charged  us  a  dollar  for  our  dinners  and  suppers. 
I  of  course  had  an  icnderstanding  with  him  before  I  placed  myself 
in  his  hands. 

I  left  Buffalo  by  the  Queen,  city  steamer,  for  Cleveland,  at  half-past 
nine  at  night,  and  reached  Cleveland  about  half-past  twelve  the  next 
day.  The  fare  for  the  steerage  or  on  deck  was  a  dollar  each,  and  the 
distance  was  194  miles.  On  landing  at  Cleveland,  ourselves  and  our 
luggage  were  conveyed  to  the  Bath  House  in  a  comfortable  wagon- 
kind  of  phaeton,  and  thence  into  the  town  to  the  coach  office,  gratis  ; 
only  we  were  each  charged  twenty-five  cents  each,  or  an  English  shil- 
ling, for  a  good  dinner.  I  asked  the  landlord  of  the  Bath  House  if  he 
knew  William  Brown,  the  man  at  Leeds  who  has  published  the  eighteen- 
penny  book  against  America.  He  said  he  knew  him  very  well.  '  He 
was  a  foolish  fellow,'  he  added.  'He  might  have  done  exceedingly 
well,  and  got  rich,  if  he  would  have  managed  his  tongue  better.  It  is 
foolish,'  said  he,  '  for  people  coming  to  live  in  a  strange  country,  to  be 
always  abusing  the  country.' 

We  left  Cleveland  at  2  o'clock  for  Cuyahoga  Falls,  four  miles  from 
Akron.  I  wanted  to  get  to  Akron,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so 
that  night.  We  stopped  at  the  Inn  at  the  Falls  all  night.  When  I 
inquired  for  my  brother  Samuel  in  the  morning,  I  was  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  that  I  was  nearer  his  house  at  the  Falls,  than  I 
should  have  been  at  Akron.  The  landlord  directed  me  which  way  to 
go  in  search  of  him,  and  I  started  on  my  journey  about  half-past  seven 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  The  first  house  I  came  to  after  I  left  the 
town,  I  inquired  of  the  master  of  the  house  if  he  could  tell  me  where 
Samuel  Barker  lived.  He  said  he  could,  but  he  told  me  I  had  got 
upon  the  wrong  road.  He  then  showed  me  where  I  might  cross  the 
Canal  and  go  through  the  wood,  and  told  me  that  my  brother  Samuel's 
farm  was  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  where  I  then  was.  He  added,  '  there  is  another  brother  come 
over  lately.  i^fS  house  is  just  through  the  wood  to  the  left.  I  know 
them  both.  And  there  is  another  Barker,  John  Barker,  a  cousin,  that 
we  call  Big  John.  I  know  them  all.'  I  followed  the  man's  direc- 
tions, and  as  soon  as  I  got  through  the  wood,  saw  a  small  new  wood- 
house.  It  proved  to  be  my  brother  Jonathan's.  Jonathan's  little 
boy  was  just  coming  out  of  the  door.  They  were  delighted  to  see  me, 
and  welcomed  me  in.  I  staid  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  on  to 
Samuel's,  whose  house  was  about  two  hundred  yards  further  on.  I 
need  not  say  how  welcome  1  was  here  too.  I  had  not  been  in  the 
house  many  minutes  before  I  proposed  a  walk  through  Sammy's  farm. 
I  wanted  to  see  the  extent  and  character  of  his  farm.  The  farm  is 
divided  about  equally  by  the  public  road  that  runs  through  Cuyahoga 
Falls  to  Akron.  It  contains  thirty-six  acres.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  what  is  called  cleared,  and  much  of  it  under  cultivation.  He 
has  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  field  of  buckwheat  still  standing. 
His  oats  are  reaped.  The  soil  is  both  rich  and  deep.  His  Indian 
corn  and  buckwheat  are  as  fine  specimens,  and  as  good  crops,  as  I  have 
sppn  in  any  part  of  the  countn,'.     Some  of  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn 


are  twelve  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  ears  are  exceedingly  large. 
They  appear,  with  the  leaves  that  are  around  them,  almost  as  thick  as 
the  heart  of  a  small  cabbage,  much  thicker  than  the  thickest  cucumber 
I  remember  to  have  seen.  Their  length  is  in  proportion.  Mixed 
with  the  Indian  corn,  he  has  an  excellent  crop  of  pumpkins  growing. 
Those  pumpkins  are  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  I  measured  one,  and  it 
was  upwards  of  a  yard  in  circumference.  I  measured  another,  and  it 
was  more  than  a  yard  and  a  quarter.  I  found  others  that  were  more 
than  a  yard  and  half.  Those  pumpkins  are  excellent  food  both  for  men 
and  cattle.  When  baked,  and  mixed  with  milk  and  a  little  sugar, 
they  make  as  delightful  a  custard  as  I  would  wish  to  eat.  They  are 
not  only  wholesome  and  pleasant,  but  rick  and  substantial  food.  My 
brother  must  have  many  waggon  loads  of  them  amongst  his  corn.  In 
his  wood  he  has  some  excellent  timber.  One  of  the  trees  which  I 
measured  was  nearly  six  yards  in  circumference,  and  its  height  was  in 
proportion  to  its  girth.  The  soil  is  not  only  rich  but  deep.  My 
brother  digged  down  four  feet,  and  the  soil  was  as  good  at  the  bottom 
as  at  the  top.  I  intend  to  try,  before  I  leave,  how  deep  it  is.  I 
measured  the  leaves  of  some  of  his  oak  trees,  and  they  were  from  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  five  to  seven  inches  in 
breadth.  I  measured  the  leaves  of  some  of  his  other  trees,  which  were 
two  feet  in  length,  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  yard  to  a  foot  in  breadth. 
Many  of  the  trees  bear  fruit  of  different  kinds.  Some  bear  black  wall- 
nuts,  some  white  wallnuts  ;  others  beechnuts,  chesnuts,  butternuts, 
&c.  Amongst  the  larger  trees  are  small  ones,  resembling  the  English 
hazel,  which  also  bear  abundance  of  excellent  nuts.  Last  year  the 
yield  of  nuts  was  immense.  Even  this  year  woula  be  considered 
large  in  England,  though  it  is  looked  upon  as  deficient  in  this  country. 
Last  year,  my  brother  Samuel's  lads  got  four  bushels  of  ripe  hazel 
nuts  in  one  afternoon,  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  at  present 
belonging  to  my  brother  Jonathan. 

But  I  ought  to  have  told  you  first,  that  my  brother  Jonathan  has 
hovyht  a  plot^of  ground, — about  eighteen  acres  and  a  half.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  cleared.  It  is  about  as  pleasantly  and  favourably  situated 
as  Samuel's  farm.  One  field  belonging  to  Jonathan's  farm  contains 
from  eight  to  ten  acres.  It  has  yielded  one  large  crop  of  excellent 
clover  this  year  already,  and  it  has  a  good  crop  of  after  grass  upon  it 
at  present.  He  has  also  got  a  plot  of  Indian  corn,  and  plots  of  kidney 
beans,  potatoes,  (Sec,  &c.  He  is  working  at  present  at  Ravenna,  some 
fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  away.  He  has  got  a  new  wood-house  built. 
He  paid  for  it  in  cloth,  which  to  him  of  course,  would  reduce  the  cost 
one  half.  The  cloth  which  my  brother  Benjamin  supplies  for  8s.  a 
yard,  is  considered  cheap  here  at  14s.  or  ISs.  Jonathan's  land,  with 
the  exception  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  lies  between  the  road  and  tlie 
canal.  It  is  a  trifle  nearer  to  the  Falls  than  Samuel's,  and  is  a  little 
better  on  that  account.  The  Falls  are  a  populous  and  thriving  town. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  will  be  nearly  two  thousand. 
There  are  several  large  inns,  many  good  stores,  three  or  four  paper 
mills,  several  smith's  shops,  flour  mills,  &c.,  besides  a  number  of 
churches.  Within  a  mile  of  the  Falls,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  Samuel's  and  Jonathan's  farms,  are  excellent  coal  mines,  where 
good  house  coal  can  be  had  at  threepence  a  hundred  weight.  The 
leading,  of  course,  is  but  a  trifle.  The  roads  are  tolerably  good,  and 
there  are  no  toll  gates,     The  Cuyahoga  Falls  is  a  very  romantic  as  well 
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as  a  rich,  a  beautiful,  and  prosperous  town.  The  district  all  around, 
though  it  does  not  look  so  beautiful  as  Airedale  looks  from  the  top  of 
Bramley,  is  nevertheless  a  really  beautiful  and  pleasant  district.  It  is 
a  district  in  which  I  could  live  with  pleasure.  At  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, within  a  mile  in  fact,  the  scenery  considerably  improves.  About 
two  miles  higher  up  the  river,  is  a  thriving  village  called  Munroe 
FaDs.  Two  miles,  or  two  and  a  half  miles  in  another  direction,  is 
Akron,  a  thriving  town  and  larger  than  either  of  the  former.  Those 
towns  supply  excellent  markets  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  My 
brothers  can  sell  any  quantity  of  oats,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  &c,,  that 
they  can  produce.  The  Indian  corn  they  sell  for  tenpence  a  bushel  in  the 
cob,  and  for  twice  that  sum  when  cleared.  They  give  a  quart  to  the 
bushel  for  having  it  ground  into  meal.  The  peach  and  the  grape  vine 
flourish  and  bear  ripe  fruit  in  the  open  air.  My  brother  Samuel  has  a 
vine  with  grapes  almost  ripe  upon  it  at  this  time,  even  on  the  western 
side  of  his  house.  He  pays  no  attention  to  it,  or  it  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bear  an  excellent  crop.  Cucumbers,  water  melons,  and  mush 
melons  flourish  most  luxuriantly,  and  in  the  greatest  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable abundance. 

The  soil  in  this  district  generally,  is  both  rich  and  deep.  In  some 
parts  it  is  a  black  vegetable  loam ;  while  in  others  it  is  light  and 
sandy,  like  the  soil  of  your  garden  at  Betley.  Indeed,  you  have  only 
to  imagine  to  yourself  a  large  tract  of  country,  some  of  which 
has  a  rich  black  soil,  like  the  soil  of  the  Moss  at  Betley,  and  other 
portions  comparatively  light  coloured  and  rather  sandy,  rich  soil,  like 
your  mother's  garden  at  Betley,  and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
soil  in  this  neighbourhood.  And  now  that  I  bethink  me,  the  scenery 
resembles  Betley.  The  hills  rise  gently  like  Wrine-hiir  and  Bunker's- 
hill  ;  and  the  valleys  resemble  the  Moss  and  the  Meer,  &c.,  only  the 
hills  are  perhaps  higlier  here  than  they  are  about  Betley.  The  tim- 
ber is  as  rich  and  as  heavy  :  it  need  not  be  richer  or  heavier.  The 
soil,  taking  a  number  of  miles  in  circumference,  is  both  deeper  and 
richer,  I  imagine,  than  Betley.  The/ences  are  generally  of  the  same 
disagreeable  and  ugly  description  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  we  have  travelled  through.  And  in  many  of  the  fields  the 
horrid  and  unshapely  stumps  still  present  themselves.  The  gardens 
and  orchards  are  comparatively  neglected,  and  are,  in  consequence, 
over-run  with  weeds.  Yet  the  fruit  trees  thrive  remarkably,  notwith- 
standing this  disadvantage,  and  bear  abundance  of  the  richest  fruit  I 
ever  tasted.  The  American  apples  which  you  and  I  got  at  Liverpool 
last  Christmas,  are  not  to  be  compared,  in  taste  and  flavour,  with  the 
apples  that  grow  on  my  brother's  farms.  There  is  one  kind  of  apple, 
called  the  sweet  apple,  which  has  no  taste  of  acidity  whatever,  but  only 
an  exceedingly  rich  sweet  taste.  These  apples  make  excellent  pies 
without  sugar.  The  apples  themselves  are  almost  as  sweet  as  sugar. 
The  other  apples  have  the  sweet  and  acid  delightfully  mixed,  and  are 
as  pleasant  eating,  according  to  my  taste,  as  the  pine-apple  itself. 
Plums,  pears,  and  peaches  also  grow  here  in  abundance.  My  brother 
Samuel  has  many  bushels  of  peaches.  In  every  respect,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  country  hereabouts  is  equal  to  the  description  which  my 
brother  Samuel  has  given  of  it.  Its  natural  advantages  are  quite 
superior.  I  had  no  expectation  of  finding  the  district  so  rich  in  soil, 
so  pleasant  with  respect  to  situation  or  scenery,  or  so  good  with 
respect  to  every  important  natural  advantage,  as  I  have  found  it. 
The  fanning  is  bad,  and  the  estates  are  generally  in  a  half  wild  state; 
but  that  is  another  matter. 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  what  seem  weeds  here,  are,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  rich,  substantial,  and  wholesome  grasses.  There  is 
hardly  a  weed  that  grows  either  in  field  or  garden  but  what  the  pigs 
and  the  cattle,  as  I  am  told,  will  eat  with  avidity.  Some  of  the  weeds 
are  more  rich  and  fattening  to  the  cattle  than  the  common  grasses. 

My  brother  Samuel's  farm  might  be  made,  in  a  few  years,  or  per- 
haps in  one  year,  provided  he  had  a  little  more  capital,  as  rich,  as 
good,  and  as  pleasant  an  estate  as  a  man  need  wish  to  have.  I  ought 
also  to  observe,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  land  hereabouts  has 
now  been  cultivated  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  For  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  it  has  yielded  crops  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  &e.. 


without  receiving  one  particle  of  manure.  Even  Samuel  himself  has 
not  given  his  land  any  manure  as  yet :  yet  the  crops  are  quite  luxu- 
riant. As  I  said,  I  have  not  seen  a  better  crop  of  buckwheat  than 
he  has,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  country.  I 
have  not  seen  a  crop  as  good.  Nor  have  I  seen  a  better  crop  of 
Indian  corn  than  his.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  better  crop. 
He  has  potatoes  also  in  abundance.  He  merely  employed  the 
smallest  potatoes  as  sets,  and  some  of  these  the  lads  cut  in  two  ;  yet 
at  one  root  of  three  small  sets  which  he  pulled  up,  he  found  more 
than  fifty  potatoes.     And  he  planted  those  potatoes  without  manure. 

Another  fact.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  a  bed  of  celery 
growing  on  the  side  or  within  the  margin  of  the  wild  wood.  He  had 
simply  digged  a  trench,  or  rather  scratched  one  ;  put  in  the  celery 
plants,  and  left  them  there  to  grow.  And  there  they  were  growing  as 
they  never  would  grow  in  our  garden.  There  is  no  comparison,  in 
fact,  between  the  land  in  this  district,  and  the  land  about  Bramley, 
Wortley,  and  Leeds.  The  land  about  Betley,  in  Staffordshire,  will 
bear  to  be  compared  with  it,  but  even  that,  I  fancy,  would  be  found 
less  rich  and  productive  than  this. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Bedlington,  whose  letter  I  published  some  time  ago 
in  The  People,  has  got  a  house  and  a  small  farm  about  400  yards 
from  my  brother  Samuel's,  on  the  Akron  road.  He  left  Liverpool  on 
the  5th  of  May,  and  reached  Akron  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
in  June.  He  came  down  to  my  brother  Samuel  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  of  a  farm  that  was  to  sell.  My  brother  mentioned  the  one  on 
which  Mr.  Taylor  is  now  living  ;  it  contains  six  acres.  From  a 
quarter  to  half  of  an  acre  is  garden.  From  four  to  five  acres  are 
laid  out  in  fields  ;  and  the  rest  is  wood.  The  house  has  two  large 
comfortable  rooms,  a  pantry,  an  excellent  cellar  nearly  the  whole 
size  of  the  building,  and  a  chamber  the  size  of  the  house.  And  the 
whole  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  garden  contains  a  variety  of 
beautiful  flowers.  Balsams  grow  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height  in 
the  open  air.  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  a  number  of  other  beautiful  plants 
and  flowers.  His  onion  beds  have  yielded  hiru  12  bushels  of  such 
onions  as  you  seldom  or  never  see  growing  in  England.  His  cucumber 
beds,  for  three  weeks  past,  have  yielded  him  150  cucumbers  every 
morning.  He  has  a  quantity  of  beet,  a  number  of  turnips,  and 
several  beds  of  excellent  parsnips.  And  you  may  judge  howf  rich  a 
parsnip  is  when  grown  in  so  genial  a  climate,  and  in  so  rich  and  lux- 
uriant a  soil.  He  has  cabbages  and  savoys  in  abundance,  which  grow 
very  large.  He  has  water  melons,  mush  melons,  pumpkins,  kidney 
beans,  sterchions,  &c.,  in  abundance.  He  has  several  lots  of  tomatoes, 
which  grow  to  a  large  size  and  are  exceedingly  rich.  He  has  a  field 
of  Indian  corn, — an  excellent  crop,  with  a  good  crop  of  pumpkins 
intermixed.  He  has  about  half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  a  good  crop. 
He  has  from  one  to  two  acres  of  clover.  The  rest  is  woodland.  He 
has  a  well  of  excellent  water,  that  is  never  dry.  He  has  six  head  of 
cattle.  He  has  a  cow,  two  heifers  nearly  as  big  as  cows,  and  one  of 
them  supposed  to  be  with  calf.  He  has  three  calves,  a  sow,  five 
pigs.  And  all  these  things,  house,  crops,  and  stock,  he  has  for 
three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ;  part  of  which  he  paid  in  cloth, 
gaining  cent  per  cent  upon  it.  His  house  is  tolerably  furnished  with 
beds,  tables,  chairs,  &c.,  for  which  he  gave  fifty-two  dollars  in  cloth  ; 
equal  to  about  twenty-five  dollars  or  £b  in  cash.  Thus,  for  £75  he 
has  purchased  a  good  and  comfortable  house,  a  large  and  pleasantly 
situated  farm  of  six  acres,  with  timber  sufficient  to  supply  him  with 
fuel  for  his  house.  And  a  little  farm  of  this  description  requires  so 
little  labour  to  render  it  productive,  that  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  with  one 
month's  labour  a  year,  coidd  secure  from  it  abundant  crops  of  corn, 
grass,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  He  has,  in  fact,  by  expending  his  £75, 
made  himself  comparatively  independent  for  life.  By  one  month's 
labour  on  his  garden,  and  one  month's  labour  on  his  farm,  he  could 
produce  sufficient  to  supply  his  family  with  every  requisite  and  almost 
every  luxury  in  food,  and  have  sufficient  to  sell  and  exchange  to 
supply  himself  and  his  family  with  clothing,  books,  and  almost  every 
thing  else  that  he  might  wish.  Mr.  Taylor  however  has  no  idea  of 
being  content  with  his  six  acre  farm.     Nor  has  he  any  idea  of  being 
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content  with  one  or  two  months  labour  a  year.  He  has  money  in 
hand  which  he  intends  to  invest  in  further  purchases.  He  is  also 
working  for  a  neighbour,  and  making  his  money  more.  He  takes 
things  comfortably,  and  works  no  more  than  he  likes  ;  but  still  he 
works.  I  asked  how  long  he  sought  for  a  job  before  he  found  one. 
His  answer  was,  '  I  never  sought  at  all.'  '  Then  the  job  must  have 
sought  you.'  '  Just  so.  Mr.  Such-a-one  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  do  a  certain  job  for  so  many  dollars,  and  I  work  at  the  job  at 
my  own  convenience.'  You  may  judge  how  delighted  I  was  to  find, 
not  only  my  brother  Samuel  so  comfortably  situated,  and  my  brother 
Jonathan  already  in  a  house  of  his  own,  on  a  rich,  productive  farm  of 
more  than  eighteen  acres  ;  but  my  friend  Mt.  Taylor  also  comfortably 
settled,  in  the  pleasantest  house  of  all.  Mr.  Taylor's  is  the  pleasantest 
situation  of  the  lot  perhaps.  I  am  sitting  at  my  work  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
parlour  at  this  moment.  From  the  southern  window  vou  look  for 
miles  on  rich  and  flourishing  fields  and  luxuriant  woods.  From  the 
western  window  the  land  rises  to  a  very  considerable  elevation,  and 
presents  its  fields  and  woods  and  houses  to  you  like  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful picture.  From  the  eastern  window  you  see  the  farm  itself,  and 
the  woods  which  skirt  the  margin  of  the  farm,  and  run  down  the 
canal  and  the  river.  On  the  northern  side,  the  view  is  not  so  exten- 
sive. 

I  say  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise  and  delight  when  I  found  my 
brothers  and  Mr.  Taylor  so  near  together,  and  so  comfortably  situated, 
in  so  rich  and  pleasant  a  countr)'.  But  wliat  was  my  surprise  when 
I  was  informed,  that  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
William  Gilling,  of  Worksop,  had  purchased  a  large  house,  and  an 
estate  of  ninety-two  acres,  with  extensive  out-buildings.  After  I  liad 
walked  round  my  brother  Samuel's,  my  brother  Jonathan's,  and  Mr. 
Taylor's  farms,  I  set  out  in  the  afternoon  with  my  l)rother  Samuel 
to  visit  Jlr.  Gilhng.  Mr.  Gilling  and  his  wife  were  delighted  enough 
to  see  me.  We  spent  from  two  to  three  hours  in  walking  over  his 
vast  estate.  I  should  judge  that  neai'ly  eighty  acres  of  it  are  cleared. 
He  has  himself,  though  he  has  only  been  on  the  farm  about  two 
months,  got  up  nearly  all  the  remaining  stumps.  He  has  also  purchased 
superior  farming  implements,  and  he  is  working  his  land  on  improved 
principles.  It  already  begins  to  have  the  appeaiance  of  a  beautiful 
English  estate.  He  has  an  orchard  of  some  acres,  abounding  in  fruit 
trees,  bearing  the  richest  and  most  delicious  fruit.  He  has  a  nice 
little  stream  running  through  his  lands  from  top  to  bottom,  supplying 
abundance  of  excellent  water  in  the  driest  seasons.  I  suppose  a  drier 
summer  than  the  present  has  not  been  known  for  many  years,  yet  the 
stream  flows  freely  and  pleasantly  along.  He  has,  besides,  some 
beautiful  springs  on  his  farm.  He  has  large  stables,  cow  houses,  and 
bee  houses ;  besides  a  good,  substantial,  capacious,  commodious  house. 
The  public  road  from  Cuyahoga  Falls  to  Munroe  Falls  runs  by  his 
house,  and  is  the  limit  of  his  estate  on  the  upper  end.  The  canal 
runs  through  the  middle,  and  the  river  bounds  it  at  the  lower  end. 
We  hardly  think  it  possible  to  imagine  a  nicer  piece  of  land  than  the 
greater  portion  of  William  Gilling's  estate.  And  you  have  hardly  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  ninety-two  acres. 

Amongst  his  trees  he  has  quantities  of  beech,  hickory,  walnut, 
butternut,  chesnut,  hazelnuts,  &c.  He  has,  besides,  grapes,  peaches, 
abundance  of  elderberries,  blackberries,  rasps,  and  currants.  He  has 
also  a  kind  of  fruit  growing  wild  in  his  fields  among  the  grass,  called 
the  ground-cherry,  as  dehcious  a  fruit  as  I  ever  remember  to  have 
tasted.  You  may  judge  of  the  richness  of  the  soil  on  his  estate  from 
the  following  fact  among  others ;  that  a  pumpkin  seed  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  grass,  had  germinated,  and  was  running  along  in  its  wild, 
neglected  state,  bearing  fruit  as  naturally  as  if  it  had  been  carefully 
planted  and  tended  in  a  green-house.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  GiUing 
has  wagon  loads  of  nuts  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  wagon  loads  of 
other  kinds  of  fruit.  I  may  also  add,  that  a  fungus,  like  the  common 
round  white  fungus  that  grows  so  commonly  in  English  fields,  had, 
fi-om  Thursday  last  to  yesterday  afternoon,  grown  from  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist  to  about  the  size  of  the  seat  of  a  common  mahogany  chair. 
It  was  still  growing,  and  Mr,  Gilling  wished  to  see  how  large  it  would 


grow.  I  measured  it  in  a  rough  way,  and  found  it  to  be  from  a  yard 
and  a  half  to  two  yards  in  circumference.  Mr.  Gilling  has  some 
beautiful  horses,  some  good  cows,  a  nice  conveyance,  and,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  this  world's  good  is  concerned,  whatever  tlie  heart  of  a  reason- 
able mati  could  wish  for.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  rich  and  independent  gen- 
tleman. And  he  has  got  the  whole  estate,  with  one-third  of  the 
crops,  &c.,  though  he  allowed  the  widow  one-half  of  his  third,  for 
1700  dollars,  or  about  £360.  He  could  not  have  purchased  so  good 
an  estate  in  England  for  £3000.  He  could  not  have  purchased  so 
good  an  estate  in  England,  taking  all  things  into  the  account,  for  twice 
.£3600.  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  it  should  be  valued  at  two  or 
tliree  thousand  pounds,  even  in  this  country,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years.  Its  situation  between  the  two  thriving  villages,  Cuyahoga 
Falls  and  Munroe  Falls  ;  its  nearness  to  the  coal  mines  ;  its  beautiful 
water  privileges  ;  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  having  the  public 
road  at  one  end  ;  the  canal  through  the  centre,  and  the  river  at  the 
foot,  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 
William  Gilling  was  nothing  and  nobody  in  England.  He  hardly 
passed  for  a  man.  He  worked  like  a  man,  and  thought  like  a  man, 
and  felt  like  a  man.  He  had  also  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  But 
the  Aristocrats  had  monopolized  the  land  and  power.  The  Aristo- 
crats, in  short,  had  made  themselves  every  thing,  and  the  people  at 
large  nothing  :  and  William  Gilling  was  accordingly  a  cipher,— a 
nonentitv.  Here,  however,  he  possesses  the  rights  and  enjoys  the  privi- 
leges of  a  man.  Here,  in  short,  he  is  Squire  Gilling,  and  enjoys,  if 
both  he  and  I  are  not  mistaken,  a  richer  lot,  and  an  incalculably  greater 
amount  of  true  happiness,  than  the  Squires  of  England  can  boast. 

September  1 . — This  is  my  dear  Joseph's  birthday.     I  hope  he  is 
well,  and  trust  he  may  live  to  see  many  happy  years. 

I  have  this  morning  been  looking  at  a  farm,  which  will  probably  be 
for  sale  in  a  week  or  two.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  ray  brother 
Samuel's,  and  about  one  from  Mr.  Gilling's.  It  is  the  most  beauti* 
fully  situated  farm  in  this  district.  It  lies  on  the  easterly  and  west- 
erly sides  of  the  highest  ground  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  commands 
a  rich  and  extensive  view  on  every  side  but  one,  and  that  one  is 
shaded  and  protected  by  huge  forest  trees.  The  farm  contains  175 
acres.  It  has  a  good  large  house,  with  stables,  cow  houses,  and  bams 
of  various  descriptions.  It  also  contains  a  good  house  for  a  form 
labourer  and  family.  It  has  two  ver}-  extensive  orchards,  grafted 
with  the  best  fruit  trees  in  the  United  States.  The  late  owner,  I  am 
told,  spent  between  one  and  two  hundred  dollars  in  procuring  good 
grafts,  &c.  There  are  several  springs  on  the  estate,  one  of  which, 
even  at  present,  after  a  long  dry  season,  pours  forth  a  stream  of  beau- 
tiful water  as  thick  as  my  wrist.  There  are  also  good  wells  on  the 
farm.  It  is  bounded,  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile  on  one  side,  by  the 
main  road  from  Cuyahoga  and  Alunroe  Falls  to  Tallmadge  centre,  or 
the  centre  of  Tallmadge  township.  It  ,is  situated  almost  close  to 
Munroe  Falls, — a  thriving  manufacturing  little  place,  where  my  bro- 
ther Samuel  worked  some  time  at  wool-sorting  and  weaving.  It  is 
within  about  a  mile  of  a  Coal  Bank.  A  supply  of  coal  for  an  engine 
could  be  got  at  3s.  a  ton.  The  best  coals  could  be  procured  at  f^om 
8s.  to  10s.  a  ton.  It  is  about  two  miles  from  Cuyahoga  Falls,  a  stQl 
larger  manufacturing  place.  It  is  better  than  five  miles  from  Akron. 
On  the  western  side  it  is  bounded  by  another  public  road  that  goes  to 
Franklin.  For  neariy  a  half  a  mile  on  one  side,  it  has  a  stone  fence. 
The  house  stands  near  the  top  and  under  the  shade  of  the  hill.  Mr. 
Gilling  tells  me  that  on  the  higher  giound  was  produced  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  wheat  this  year.  It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  first 
tree  was  felled  on  this  estate.  There  are  about  1 35  acres  of  what  the 
people  caU  cleared,  and  about  45  still  woodland.  As  I  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  you  can  get  the  woodland  cleared,  and  get  from  seven  ^ 
to  ten  dollars  an  acre  in  addition,  for  the  timber.  The  lake  which  I 
have  mentioned  once  or  twice,  is  about  a  mile  from  it.  There  are 
beautiful  situations  on  the  farm  for  factories  of  any  description.  There 
is  water  sufficient  to  supply  a  steam  engine  of  a  hundred  horse  power. 
And  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  make  a  dam,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  water  to  almost  any  extent.     It  would  be  no  difticult 
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matter  to  purchase  the  land  adjoining  the  farm  running  over  to  the 
side  of  the  river.  Nor  would  it  be  very  difficult,  I  imagine,  to  obtain 
power  from  the  Falls,  if  needed,  where  corn  mills,  a  cloth  mill,  &c., 
are  already  erected.  The  timber  on  this  farm  is  remarkably  fine.  I 
measured  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  trees,  and  found  them  four  yards 
and  upwards  in  circumference.  There  are  nuts  of  various  descnp- 
tions,  and  wild  fruit  of  different  kinds  on  and  near  the  estate  in  great 
((uantities.  It  would  be  possible,  in  the  course  of  a  vear  or  two,  to 
make  this  farm  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  country. 
You  could  yourself  hardly  wish  for  a  more  beautiful  situation.  You 
know  I  am  not  so  easy  to  be  pleased  with  a  situation,  yet  if  I  had  not 
engaged  to  go  into  Virginia,  and  if  possible,  into  the  Western  States, 
I  would  finish  ray  pilgrimage  here,  and  engage  the  farm  at  once,  pro- 
vided the  price  be  reasonable.  I  have  not  j'et  heard  what  price  is 
set  upon  it,  but  I  expect  it  may  be  purchased  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  Mr.  Gilling's  farm.  He  gave  eighteen  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre. 
The  administrator  and  the  administratrix  happen  both  to  be  ill  at 
present,  or  T  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  price  at  once.  The 
father  of  the  two  parties  showed  me  over  the  farm.  He  does  himself 
own  eighty  acres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  son,  owns  17.t  acres  on  the  road  to  Cleveland.  He 
lives  in  a  good  looking  house,  nicely  shaded  with  trees  and  surrounded 
with  splendid  gardens.  Yet  what  do  you  think,  he  actually  came 
out  of  the  house  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  in  a  very  indifferent 
dress,  and  walked  with  me  over  a  considerable  portion  of  his  daugh- 
ter's farm,  barefoot.  And  he  is  not  one  of  the  brutal,  uncivilized 
kind  of  people.  He  is  quite  a  reader,  and  will  talk  with  you  on  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States, — will  quote  Addison,  and  Steele,  and  Pope, 
and  Swift,  and  our  older  English  classics  generally  with  readiness  and 
freedom  ;  and,  in  fact,  give  you  every  proof  you  need,  that  he  is  a 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  man. 

My  amanuensis  and  I  have  just  been  out  a- nutting  in  the  woods. 
We  found  abundance  of  hazel  nuts.  We  could  have  filled  a  wheel- 
barrow in  less  than  half  an  hour.  We  got  nearly  a  peck  off  one  lot 
of  bushes,  about  two  yards  square.  The  hazel  bushes  do  not  grow 
half  so  high  here  as  they  do  in  England.  They  are  more  like  the 
gooseberry  and  currantberry  bushes  than  nut  trees.  Yet  they  pro- 
duce abundantly.  A  person  that  has  not  seen  them  can  hardly  con- 
ceive what  quantities  they  yield. 

Mr.  Gilling  has  just  shown  me  a  letter  from  one  of  two  young  men 
that  came  along  with  him  to  America  in  the  same  vessel.  They  went 
up  direct  into  Indiana.  They  reached  Lafayette  on  the  Sunday 
morning  after  they  left  Mr.  Gilling,  and  got  employment  on  the  Mon- 
day morning  following.  They  are  on  the  Grand  Prairie,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  borders  of  lUinois,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Chicago.  '  There  are  several  hundi-ed  thousand  acres  of  land,'  says 
the  writer,  '  beyond  our  farm,  and  not  a  tree  upon  it.  I  can  ride 
thirty  miles,  and  not  meet  with  a  tree.  Our  employer  is  taking  in 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  and  we  are  fencing  and  ploughing  it. 
We  have  been  setting  corn  till  within  this  last  month.  We  plough 
and  drop  corn  in  every  third  furrow.  It  wants  nothing  doing  to  it 
afterwards.  The  farmers  generally  get  about  fifty  Ijusheis  to  the  acre 
the  first  year.  The  land  is  three  feet  deep  of  black  soil.  Manure  is 
of  no  use  in  this  country.  You  might  buy  farms  here  for  ten  dollars 
an  acre,  near  a  market.  Any  one  may  have  land  on  condition  of  giving 
one-half  of  the  three  first  crops.  I  am  very  thankful  I  came  to 
this  State.  We  have  got  twelve  dollars  a  month  with  board  and 
lodgings,  and  we  have  not  a  great  deal  to  do,  that  is  the  best  of  it. 
The  grass  about  us  is  as  high  as  our  breasts.  Pigs  take  nothing  keep- 
ing in  summer.  Our  employer  has  .SOO  pigs.  There  are  plenty  of 
'  all  sorts  of  game, — rabbits,  (quails,  or  partridges,  turkeys,  ducks,  and 
geese  in  winter.  They  tell  me  that  some  will  get  as  m'anv  as  20O  in 
a  day.' 

Here  we  have  another  proof  how  readily  people,  who  are  willing, 
may  get  work.     These  young  men  had  never  seen  the  country  before. 


They  had  no  one  to  guide  them,  nor  any  one  to  make  their  way  plain 
before  them.  Yet  they  found  employment  and  fair  wages  as  soon  as 
they  looked  for  them.  They  ventured  at  once  into  the  West,  and 
found  men  waiting  for  them,  and  glad  to  have  their  services.  It  is 
nonsense  for  any  one  to  say  that  it  is  hard  to  get  work  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  I  could 
myself  get  work  any  day,  and  earn  sufficient  to  support  myself  and  all 
my  family.  No  man,  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  need  be  in 
want  or  difficulty  here. 

I  have  never  yet  given  you  a  description  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  The 
place  contains  at  present  about  1500  inhabitants.  Four  new  houses 
have  been  built  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  population  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  the  river,  though  chiefly 
on  the  western  side.  The  greater  part  of  the  mills,  perhaps,  are  on 
the  eastern  side  ;  but  that  vrhich  most  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the 
village,  is  on  the  western  side.  On  one  side  of  the  main  street  are 
shops  or  stores,  &c.  On  the  other  side  are  private  houses  principally, 
which  stand  back  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  from  the  road,  and  are 
partially  hidden  by  shrubs  and  trees.  The  village  altogether  is  a 
clean  and  pleasant  looking  place.  Here  and  there,  are  pieces  of 
ground  that  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  wild  state,  but  these  are  not 
numerous.  They  disfigure  the  village  a  little,  but  not  much.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  beautiful  gardens  in  front,  behind,  or  around  them. 
The  river  runs  deep  between  the  solid  rocks.  In  some  places,  the 
water  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty,  yards  below 
the  surface,  and  the  rock  on  each  side  is  perpendicular.  There  are 
several  falls,  but  none  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  deepest  fall  will 
not  be  more  than  four  or  six  yards  perhaps.  I  have  no  means  of 
measuring  them  exactly.  The  water  runs  between  those  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  for  a  considerable  distance,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  below 
the  surface.  Some  distance  below  the  village,  the  banks  of  the  river 
open,  and  the  stream  runs  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  country. 

The  Munroe  Falls,  two  miles  above  the  Cuyahoga  Falls,  have 
nothing  particularly  striking  about  them.  The  falls  are  comparatively 
slight,  though  they  supjjly  a  great  amount  of  power  to  the  mills 
erected  there.  The  canal  is  about  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
river.  It  is  not  so  extensively  used  as  another  canal  that  runs  to 
Akron, 

To  he  continued  in  our  next. 


LETTER  TO  BENJAMIN  BARKER. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  Sep.  1st,  1 849. 
Dear  Bkother, 

You  will  have  seen  from  the  communications  I  have  sent 
to  my  wife  and  Joseph,  that  I  have  myself  decided,  if  I  should  find 
my  wife  disposed  to  come  along  with  me,  to  leave  England  and  settle 
in  America.  I  see  no  reason  in  spending  one's  days  in  a  land  of 
want  and  wretchedness, — a  land  of  oppression  and  wrong, — a  land 
where  the  industrious  and  sober  are  frequently  unable  to  obtain  bread, 
and  where  the  most  enlightened  and  diligent  tradesmen  find  it  difficult 
to  save  themselves  from  ruin, — when  one  has  the  opportunity  of  set- 
tling in  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty, — a  land  of  comparative  freedom 
and  equality, — a  land  where  the  industrious  and  sober  can  not  only 
get  sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  but  gain 
wealth,  purchase  comfortable  estates,  and  become  comfortably  inde- 
pendent,— a  land  where  tradesmen  even  of  an  indifferent  description 
can  do  well,  and  where  tradesmen  of  superior  intelligence  and  high 
character,  and  distinguished  by  perseverance  aud  diligence,  may  ob- 
tain with  ease,  not  only  all  that  they  need  or  desire  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  the  means  of  contributing  extensively  towards 
the  improvement  and  comfort  of  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  next  to 
impossible,  perhaps  altogether  impossible,  that  I  should  ever  be  com- 
fortable in  England  more.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  perhaps  altogether 
impossible,  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  spend  my  life  in  comfort  in 
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England,  or  even  in  any  other  country  except  the  land  in  -which  I 
am  now  sojourning.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  visit  other 
parts  of  this  vast  country,  or  see  richer  lands  or  more  delightful 
scenery,  to  decide  my  mind.  I  shall  visit  Western  Virginia,  and,  if 
possible,  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  because  I  have  engaged 
to  do  so.  I  shall  visit  them  also,  because  it  is  best,  when  a  man  has 
resolved  to  settle  in  a  new  country,  to  settle  where  he  has  reason  to 
think  he  can  secure  the  greatest  advantages.  I  have  always  advised 
others  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  settling,  and  I  must  not  be  too  hasty 
myself.  I  have  always  advised  others  to  take  sufficient  time  to  look 
about  them  well,  and  I  must  follow  the  advice  which  I  have  given  to 
others.  But  that  I  shall,  if  I  live  and  have  health,  settle  in  some 
part  of  the  States,  is  tolerably  certain.  And  if  it  were  not  that  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  go  further  into  the  country,  and  examine  otlier  locali- 
ties, I  should  fix  on  a  farm  in  this  neighbourhood  at  once.  There  is 
enough  before  my  eyes  to  attract  me,  and  more  than  enough  in  fact. 
But  in  a  region  so  full  of  attractions,  and  in  a  country  where  Nature 
with  all  her  richness  presents  herself  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  inviting 
and  courting  you,  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  accept  the  first  invita- 
tion given  you,  or  embrace  the  first  ofter  that  presents  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  I  confess  that  I  am  half  afraid  lest  by  visiting  other  regions, 
I  should  get  perplexed  and  bewildered.  I  shall  have  so  many  beautiful 
places  from  which  to  choose,  that  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  make  a 
choice  at  all.  I  had  rather,  if  I  durst,  follow  my  first  inclinations 
and  choose  at  once,  and  settle  where  I  am,  and  leave  the  inspection  of 
other  regions  to  a  future  period. 

What  course  will  yoio  pursue  ?  You  wished  me  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  successful  cloth  manufactory. 
I  have  made  inquiries,  and  the  result  is  all  that  you  could  wish.  You 
might  purchase  an  estate  of  seventy  or  eighty  acres  of  good  rich  land, 
with  a  comfortable  house  and  out-buildings  upon  it,  either  near  to 
Akron,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  or  Munroe  Falls.  On  this  estate  you  could, 
for  X300  or  £400,  erect  a  large  mill  and  factory.  You  could  secure 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  have  coals  as  cheap  as  you  can  get 
them  at  Bramley,  or  even  cheaper.  You  could  purchase  wool  for 
one-half,  one-third  or  less  than  one-third,  the  price  you  pay  for  it  in 
England.  You  would  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  most  of  your  present  men  would  be  glad  to  accompany 
or  follow  you,  and  others  would  be  glad  to  do  the  same.  You  could 
get  machinery  nearly  as  cheap  in  America  as  in  England.  Iron  is 
little,  if  any,  dearer  in  this  neighbourhood,  than  at  Leeds.  And 
though  men's  wages  are  higher,  yet  the  ready  way  which  the  Ameri- 
cans have  of  doing  work,  and  the  disregard  they  pay  to  matters  of 
ornament  and  taste,  enable  them  generally  to  supply  machinery 
about  as  cheap  as  you  could  procure  it  in  England.  The  Ameri- 
cans pay  far  higher  wages  to  railway  labourers  than  the  English  do. 
They  pay  far  higher  wages  to  the  builders  of  railway  carriages,  to  the 
makers  of  railway  engines,  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  rails  them- 
selves. They  also  pay  higher  wages  to  their  conductors,  their  clerks, 
&c.,  than  the  English  railway  companies  do.  Yet  they  carry  people 
considerably  cheaper  on  their  railways  than  the  English  do,  and  make 
more  money  by  tlieir  railways  too.  The  reason  is,  they  look  at  utility 
alone  in  their  works.  In  constructing  a  railway,  they  simply  ask, 
How  can  we  get  people  along  ?  The  English  spend  as  much  labour  in 
making  a  bridge  over  a  common  road,  as  the  Americans  do  in  making 
a  bridge  over  a  river  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  The 
Englisli  spend  as  much  labour  and  capital  on  a  single  station,  as  the 
Americans  do  on  all  the  stations  they  build  on  a  hne  of  three  hundred 
miles  in  length.  The  American  railways  have  a  light  and  flimsy  ap- 
pearance, and  their  railway  stations  have  neither  beauty  nor  much  of 
substance  about  them  ;  but  they  get  you  along.  It  is  much  the  same 
in  other  departments  of  labour.  The  men  who  work  American  mines 
give  their  miners  more  wages  than  the  English  do.  The  men  that 
smelt  and  prepare  the  metal,  give  their  men  more  wages  than  English 
iron  manufacturers  do.  And  the  men  that  take  the  metal  and  make 
it  into  machines  and  engines  of  various  descriptions,  also  give  their 


workmen  higher  wages  than  are  given  in  England.  Still,  they  supply 
you  with  machinery  as  good  for  your  purpose,  and  as  cheap  as  any 
Firm  in  England  would  do. 

Then  again,  in  building,  the  Americans  use  little  but  wood  in  most 
places.     And  wood  may  generally  be  had  exceedingly  cheap. 

You  would  therefore  be  able  to  build  a  mill  and  a  factory,  and  to 
stock  it  with  needful  machinery,  cheaper,  considerably  cheaper  than 
in  England.  You  would  have  to  give  as  much  for  four  acres  of  ground 
in  a  good  situation  in  England,  as  would  both  purchase  you  ground 
and  build  you  a  factory  in  America. 

You  would  also  find  soap  nmch  cheaper  in  America  than  in 
England.  You  can  get  it  liere  by  retail  for  2p',d.  a  pound.  You 
would  get  it  wholesale  for  considerably  less.  The  materials  of  which 
it  is  made  may  be  had  for  next  to  nothing.  The  ashes  you  can  have 
in  abundance  for  a  trifle, — and  the  fat,  &c.,  you  can  have  almost  as 
cheap.  And  these  are  the  principal  ingredients  in  soap.  Oil,  I  be- 
lieve, is  nearly  as  cheap. 

And  here  you  would  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  your  men  all  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Your  men  would  be  able  to  earn  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  they  can  earn  in  England.  And  you  would  be  able  to  pay 
them  twice  as  much,  and  gain  far  more  by  their  labour  than  you  gain 
at  present.  Your  men  would,  in  consequence,  soon  get  houses  of 
their  own.  They  would  then  get  cows,  then  purchase  land,  and  soon 
be  as  happy  and  independent  as  yourself. 

Even  if  there  were  no  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth,  you 
would  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  English  clothiers.  But 
there  is  at  present,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  a 
tax  of  thirty-five  per  cent  on  foreign  cloths.  This  gives  the  manufac- 
turer here  a  great  advantage. 

You  would  besides,  have  advantages  which  many  even  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  have  not.  Most  of  the  manufacturers 
here,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  only  slovenly  manufacturers.  They 
resemble  the  American  farmers,  they  do  things  in  the  roughest  way 
imaginable.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  slovenliness  of  many  of  the 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood.  And  you  have  no  idea  of  the  sloven- 
liness of  some  of  the  manufacturers.  If  you  were  to  establish  a 
manufactory,  and  make  such  cloths  as  you  make  at  present,  and 
finish  them  as  well  as  you  finish  them  at  present,  you  would  be  able, 
besides  giving  good  wages  to  your  men,  to  gain  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  a 
hundred  per  cent  by  them.     I  speak  within  the  mark. 

Besides,  there  are  other  advantages  which  you  would  have  in 
America,  which  you  cannot  have  in  England.  You  would  purchase 
many  of  your  dyes  considerably  cheaper  here  than  in  England.  You 
and  your  family  might  live  much  cheaper.  Three  hundred  pounds 
spent  on  a  farm,  would  both  keep  your  oivn  family,  and  the  families  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  your  workmen. 

And  you  would  have  little  to  pay  in  taxes.  Mr.  Gilling  has  a 
house  for  which  he  would  have  to  pay  eight  pounds  in  window  taxes 
alone  if  he  were  in  England.  He  has  a  phaeton  for  which  he  would 
have  to  pay  seven  pounds  sixteen  shillings.  He  has  other  things  for 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  a  great  amount  of  taxes.  But  here,  all 
that  he  pays  in  taxes  for  house,  land,  phaeton,  horse,  and  everything, 
makes  only  sixteen  dollars  a  year.  My  brother  Samuel  pays  /!t'«  dol- 
lars a  year.  They  pay  no  poor  rates.  There  are  no  poor  people  to 
be  supported.  To  keep  a  horse  and  phaeton  such  as  you  have  at 
present,  would  cost  you  next  to  nothing  in  America.  Good  horses 
are  cheap  ;  oats,  from  ninepence  to  one  shilling  a  bushel ;  and  grass 
next  to  nothing.  You  could,  at  the  same  time,  surround  yourself 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  you  could  desire.  You  could 
have  as  large  and  rich  a  garden  as  you  would  wish.  You  could  have 
as  large  and  rich  an  orchard  as  you  could  wish.  You  could  sun-ound 
yourself  with  rich  and  beautiful  flowers.  The  peacii  and  apricot 
would  yield  you  delicious  fruit  in  abundance.  Plums  and  apples  of 
various  kinds  would  flourisli.  You  could  adorn  your  house  with 
luxuriant  vines.  Even  the  fig  tree  itself  would  flourish  at  your  door. 
You  could  wander  at  leisure  tlirough  your  own  shady  woods.     You 
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could  dip  yourself  at  pleasure  in  your  own  cool  stream.  You  could 
cull  your  own  flowers,  eat  your  own  fruit,  and  crack  your  own  nuts,  ifcc. 
You  could  sit  literally  under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  no  one 
should  make  you  afraid.  You  could  see  your  own  geese  delighting 
themselves  in  your  own  pond  ;  your  own  poultry  feeding  at  your  own 
barn  door  ;  your  children  rambling  in  your  own  fields,  climbing  your 
own  trees,  and  gathering  the  wild  fruit  from  your  own  glad  hills. 

You  could  carry  on  a  cloth  manufactory,  and  yet  not  be  dependent 
on  it  for  your  support.  You  could  live  on  your  land  and  get  rich  by 
your  trade.  You  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  making  a  home  for 
your  out-cast  and  miserable  countrymen,  under  the  sure  protection 
and  fostering  care  of  this  great  and  glorious  Republic. 

I  should  be  sony  to  induce  any  one  to  come  to  America  against  his 
own  inclination  or  judgment.  I  should  be  sorry  for  any  one  to  come, 
unless  he  were  convinced  that  he  ought  to  come.  When  Benjamin 
Stead  came,  he  said  he  had  come  in  consequence  of  my  brother 
Samuel's  letter.  He  made  my  brother  Samuel  responsible  for  the 
results  of  his  coming.  And  another  idle  cheat,  finding  that  Benjamin 
Stead's  story  had  secured  him  a  httle  sympathy  with  certain  parties, 
said  that  he  also  had  come  in  consequence  of  my  brother  Samuel's 
letter,  and  hoped  that  the  people  would  have  pity  upon  him.  I 
should  be  sorry  for  any  one  to  come  to  America  simply  in  consequence 
of  ray  letter.  I  should  be  sony  for  any  one  to  make  me  responsible 
for  the  results  of  his  coming.  Let  every  man  judge  for  himself  in 
those  matters.  Let  people  pay  no  more  respect  to  what  /  say,  than 
they  think  it  well  deserves.  And  that  they  may  know  what  credit 
my  statements  deserve,  let  them  examine  and  weigh  them  well.  Let 
them  compare  them  with  one  another.  Let  them  compare  them  with 
the  statements  of  other  parties  who  have  seen  the  country,  and 
who  have  given  their  judgment  of  it.  Let  them  compare  my  state- 
ments and  representations  with  the  statements  and  representations 
contained  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Buckingham,  Cobbett, 
Prentice,  &c.  Let  them  read  even  Benjamin  Stead's  communi- 
cations. And  let  them,  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  whole, 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  Let  them  consider  their  own  peculiar 
circumstances.  Let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they  are  old 
enough  or  young  enough  to  emigrate.  Let  them  ask  themselves  whe- 
ther they  are  strong  enough  and  skilful  enough  to  enable  them  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  departments  of  labour  as  they  contemplate.  Let  them 
consider  the  tastes,  the  associations,  and  the  inclinations  of  their 
wives  and  families.  Many  come,  and  like  the  country  very  well, — 
they  soon  get  work,  they  obtain  fair  wages, — they  enjoy  good  health, 
— they  begin,  in  fact,  to  get  rich,  and  have  every  prospect  of  doing  as 
well  as  men  could  wish.  Yet  their  wives  or  their  children  will  not 
allow  them  to  remain.  And  they  are  obliged,  in  opposition  to  their 
own  conviction  of  what  is  best,  and  in  opposition  to  their  own  incli- 
nations to  leave  their  adopted  happy  land,  and  go  back  to  the  house 
of  bondage  and  the  land  of  tears. 

I  say,  let  every  one  consider  the  subject  of  emigration  for  himself, 
and  let  every  one  decide  to  bear  his  own  responsibility.  I  will, 
myself,  be  answerable  for  no  one  but  myself.  Whether  people  come 
to  this  country  in  consequence  of  what  I  have  said  or  not,  they  will 
themselves  have  to  take  the  consequences,  and  they  ought  to  prepare 
to  meet  them  with  a  firm  and  equal  mind. 

At  the  same  time,  I  not  only  think  it  right,  but  consider  it  my 
duty,  to  declare  what  T  see ;  and  to  state  what  I  think  and  feel.  And 
my  conviction  is,  that  any  man  who  is  disposed  to  work,  may  find 
work  and  get  fair  wages  in  this  country  ;  and  may,  if  he  choose  to 
live  temperately,  and  conduct  himself  in  other  respects  as  he  ought, 
both  enjoy  good  health,  live  to  a  fair  age,  and  raise  himself  to 
comparative  wealth  and  independence.  It  is  also  my  firm  convic- 
tion, that  any  man  with  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred 
pounds,  may  purchase  a  good  improved  farm,  sufficient  to  support 
himself  and  a  numerous  family  in  comfort  and  plenty,  and  may,  if  he 
understands  faiming,  make  his  farm  support  himself  and  his  family  in 
the  way  I  have  described,  without  expending  more  than  his  own 


labour  upon  it  for  one-third  or  one-half  of  his  time.  Indeed  nothing 
can  be  plainer.  A  man  that  has  three  hundred,  four  hundred,  or  five 
hundred  pounds,  may  do  still  better  and  still  greater  things :  and  men 
who  have  a  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand  pounds,  can 
do  better  and  greater  things  still.  They  may  either  purchase  land, 
and  employ  their  wronged  and  plundered  countrymen  upon  it,  and 
thus  both  increase  their  own  capital,  and  render  an  important  service 
to  their  needy  countrymen  and  the  world  at  large.  Or  they  may  buy 
land  to  sell,  and  assist  the  settlement  of  poor  emigrants,  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  countrymen  in  this  way.  Or  they  may  enter  into 
business,  join  agriculture  with  manufactures,  give  existence  to  new 
villages,  or  add  to  the  population  and  prosperity  of  villages  already 
formed,  and  thus  spend  their  lives,  blessing  and  blessed,  as  God 
Almighty  intended  them. 

I  do  confess,  that  for  myself,  I  am  quite  enamoured  of  this^country. 
I  am  sorry,  in  fact,  that  I  did  not  visit  the  country  sooner.  I  feel 
grieved  that  I  should  have  lived  in  England  so  long.  True,  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain.  But  still  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  might  have  lived  to 
better  purpose,  if  T  had  spent  my  days  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  past 
in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  this  is  only  conjecture.  I  cannot 
tell  ivhat  would  have  happened  if  I  had  taken  a  different  course  from 
that  which  I  did  take  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I  cannot  tell 
what  my  history  would  have  been,  if  it  had  happened,  in  any  particular, 
to  have  been  different  from  what  it  has  been.  But  I  many  a  time 
feel  as  if  I  could  sigh  at  the  thought,  that  my  father  did  not  come  to 
America  when  he  and  his  companions  used  to  talk  so  much  about  it, 
some  four  and  thirty  years  ago.  But  the  past  is  irrevocable.  My 
father  staid  in  England.  His  eldest  son  was  starved  to  death  there : 
and  many  of  his  other  children  had  a  terribly  narrow  escape  from 
that  awful  kind  of  death.  He  staid  in  England,  and  he  and  his 
family  have  toiled  for  the  heartless  and  plundering  Aristocrats,  for 
four  and  thirty  years.  His  children  are  left  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  continue  still  longerjin  the  land  of  their  nativity,  or 
not.  I  have  decided  what  to  do.  It  is  my  determination,  if  I  live  at 
all,  to  live  in  America.  I  may  die  in  England,  but  I  shall  never  live 
there.  I  would  not  live  there  now,  even  if  the  aristocratic  tyranny 
that  curses  it  were  abolished,  and  a  democratic  Government  estab- 
lished in  its  place.  If  I  live  at  all,  I  must  for  the  future  live  in 
America.  I  am  far  from  being  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  trials  con- 
nected with  emigration.  It  is  a  dreadful  affair  to  me  to  have  to  cross 
the  sea.  Whatever  others  may  do,  I  cannot  cross  the  ocean  without 
both  sickness  and  anxiety.  But  I  shall  risk  whatever  is  to  be  risked, 
and  endure  whatever  is  to  be  endured  in  crossing  the  ocean,  if  God 
should  spare  my  life.  I  know  my  wife  and  children  will  suffer  in 
leaving  their  native  land,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  friends  who  may 
resolve  to  stay  behind.  I  know,  too,  that  they  will  suffer,  to  some 
extent,  in  crossing  the  ocean,  and  settling  in  a  strange  country.  But 
the  time  will  come,  I  believe,  when  they  will  all  rejoice  in  the  change. 
The  day  will  come,  if  they  live,  when  it  will  be  with  them,  as  it  is  at 
present  with  me  ;  their  principal  regret  will  be  that  they  did  not  cdme 
to  America  sooner. — To  he  continued. 

To  American  Emigrants. — The  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  five  weeks.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  clean- 
liness on  board  ship,  and  this  may  be  the  more  readily  accomplished,  as  there 
is  not  much  else  to  be  done.  Be  up  at  sunrise  on  deck,  wash  and  clean  your- 
self, open  the  port-holes  to  let  a  fresh  current  of  air  through  your  sleeping 
apartment,  empty  all  slops,  and  keep  every  thing  clean,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  this  is  the  best  security  against  the  ship  fever,  &c.  Having  arrived  at 
New  York,  your  first  business  will  be  to  seek  lodgings  for  a  few  days,  and  these 
you  can  readily  find,  cheap  or  expensive,  according  to  your  ability  to  pay. 
Presuming  that  there  is  a  family  going  west.the  route  will  be  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  about  150  miles;  the  fare  varies  according  to  the  number  of  boats 
going,  but  you  can  always  have  your  choice  of  many,  and  they  are  mostly  ex- 
cellent ;  about  one  dollar  will  be  the  price  ;  two  or  three  children  will  pass  for 
one,  but  it  is  beat  to  make  a  bargain.  I  will  not  advise  payment  to  be  paid  at 
New  York  further  than  to  Albany,  though  you  will  find  many  to  tell  you  to  do 
ao,  because  some  trifle  may  be  saved  by  paying  the  iphole  way  through,  but  I 
consider  it  more  prudent  to  pay  as  you  get  along. — LHler  in  the  DuUin  Free- 
man. 
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CAUSES  OF  DISEASE.— HOT  FOOD. 


As  a  general  statement,  all  disease  may  be  said  to  consist  in  inflam- 
mation, or  to  be  connected  with  it.  Inflammation  generally  results 
from  either  over-exertion  of  the  part,  or  from  its  being  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  some  injurious  agent.  It  soon  appears  botli  in  scalded 
fingers,  and  in  frost-bitten  fingers.  Frost  is  a  different  agent  from  fire, 
but  the  results  of  injury  inflicted  by  the  one  are  very  similar  to  the 
results  of  injury  inflicted  by  the  other.  If  the  inflammation  produced 
by  over-exertion,  or  by  contact  with  some  injurious  agent  or  substance 
be  very  intense,  destruction  of  the  part  takes  place,  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  suppuration  or  mortification.  A  less  degree  of  inflammation 
is  indicated  by  swelling,  redness,  heat,  and  pain.  \Vliatever  tends  un- 
duly to  widen  the  blood-vessels,  tends  to  produce  inflammation,  and 
whatever  tends  to  relax  the  coats  of  the  fine  hairlike  blood-vessels, 
tends  to  widen  them.  The  more  relaxed  they  are,  the  less  able  they  are 
to  resist  the  sidelong  pressure  of  the  blood  propelled  through  them  by 
the  action  of  the  heart.  If  the  coats  of  the  Idood-vessels  were  to  get 
veiy  much  weakened,  the  current  of  Idood  passuig  along  would  burst 
them.  A  less  degree  of  that  weakening  wMch  leads  to  bursting,  leads 
to  widening :  and  wherever  widening  of  l>lood-vessels  takes  place  to  any 
great  extent,  inflammation  is  produced.  Nervous  energy  is  the  name 
usually  given  to  that  power  by  which  the  blood-vessels  arc  enabled  to 
keep  contracted  to  their  ordinary  dimensions.  Inflammation  may 
therefore,  in  few  words,  be  described  as  the  result  of  exliausted  nervous 
energy.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  exhaust  the  nervous  energy  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  to  prevent  the  transmission  thereto  of  more 
energy  from  the  brain  and  other  nervous  centres,  tends  to  produce  in- 
flammation. AN'hen  we  look  upon  external  wounds  and  sores,  we  can, 
in  general,  easUy  detect  the  presence  of  inflammation.  We  see  it  inva- 
riably/b/^io  injury  caused  by  a  blow,  and  we  see  it  precede  and  attend 
suppuration.  There  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of 
internal  injuries.  Stomach  diseases  have,  in  general,  inflammation  as 
their  basis  or  origin,  and  stomach  diseases  are  the  bases  of  many  other 
diseases.  Although  Lnflammatioa  is  brought  on  by  such  causes  as  tend 
unduly  to  widen  the  blood-vessels,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  blood- 
vessels continue  constantly  widened  as  long  as  the  inflammation  or  its 
morbid  results  continue,  but  tracing  the  progress  of  the  evil  so  far  as  it 
flows  from  widening  of  vessels,  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  Pedes- 
trians who  have  made  trial,  well  know  that,  however  agTeeable  a  hot 
bath  may  sometmies  be  for  the  feet,  its  frequent  use  would  tend  much 
to  debilitate  the  skin,  and  render  them  more  apt  to  get  inflamed  during 
a  subsequent  day's  journey.  A  considerable  degree  of  heat  applied  to 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  of  the  feet  tends  to  relax  and  widen  them, 
and  if  such  application  were  persevered  with  for  a  considerable  time, 
one  result  woubl  be  chronic  inflammation  of  the  feet,  and  this  dironic 
inflammation  would  be  ever  ready  to  become  acute  inflammation  when 
the  feet  received  any  trifling  injury.  Now  the  principle  involved  in 
these  facts  concerning  the  feet,  has  an  important  application  ui  refer- 
ence to  the  stomach.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  of  the  stomach  are 
certain  to  become  relaxed  and  widened  if  much  hot  food  or  drink  be 
taken  ;  and  the  consequence  of  perseverance  in  such  a  course,  is  sure  to 
estabUsh  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Such  inflammation 
once  established,  acute  inflammation  is  ever  ready  to  burst  forth  when- 
ever any  extra  quantity  of  food  is  taken,  or  any  articles  of  food  that 
tend  to  irritate  the  Uning  of  this  important  oi'gan  of  the  body.  As  the 
external  skin  has  a  very  great  influence  over  the  internal  lining  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  <tc.,  a  slight  cold,  or  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly- 
■\^nd,  may  awaken  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  through  sj'm- 
patliy  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  skin  ;  and  this  inflamed  state  of  the 
stomach  gives  rise  to  bitter  risings  of  the  moutli,  general  discomfort, 
langour  or  feverishness,  headaclie,  &c.  Few  are  yet  prepared  to  re- 
ceive an  honest  testimony  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  hot  food  and 
drink  in  producing  a  variety  of  those  diseases  that  are  most  current  in 
civilized  society.  They  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  too  hot 
food,  and  what  we  are  early  and  long  accustomed  to  generally  comes 
to  be  considered  right,  and  little  do  we  dream  of  the  multifarious  mala- 
dies that  spring  from  practices  that  custom  has  hallowed.  Hot  food, 
we  grant,  is  often  agreeable  to  a  tUsoi-dered  stomach.  Such  a  stomach 
may  not  do  its  part  in  the  digestion  of  food  so  well  for  a  while  if  that 
food  be  taken  cold  ;  and  it  might  not  be  advisable  in  every  case  to  make 
a  sudden  and  full  change  at  once.  But  a  little  reflection  may  convince 
any  one  that  the  relief  obtained  for  a  little  by  taking  into  a  disordered 
stomach  hot  food  or  drink,  only  tends  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  the 
malady,  and  all  those  maladies  that  come  in  the  train  of  chronic  in- 


flammation of  the  stomach.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  heal  and 
blood  in  the  stomach,  hot  food  and  beverages  may  be  useful,  but  as  a 
general  statement  it  holds  good,  that  vast  multitudes  use  food  that  is 
perniciously  liot.  The  external  skin  wouM  be  relaxed  and  debilitated, 
were  tlie  same  degree  of  lieat  to  be  applied  to  it  three  times  every  day 
that  is  applied  to  the  membrane  that  lines  the  stomach,  which  is  a 
much  more  delicate  organ  than  the  external  skin.  This  topic  is  painfully 
interesting  in  reference  to  the  young.  They  have  no  natural  appetite 
for  hot  food,  but  tens  of  thousands  aie  habitually  trained,  first  to 
endure  and  tiien  to  enjoy  it,  simply  in  consequence  of  its  being  set 
l)efore  tliem  when  they  are  hungry.  How  often,  when  children  are  set 
down  to  meals,  may  the  caution  be  heard,  '  Now,  take  care  and  don't 
burn  yourselves.'  '  Take  small  spoonfuls  and  cool  them  well.'  Such 
language  should  never  be  heard  in  the  nursery — children  sliould  never 
have  food  set  before  them  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  such  cautions 
necessary.  But  some  are  asking — '  What  is  the  proper  temperature 
for  food  ? '  To  what  standard  must  we  appeal  in  answering  this 
question  1  Shall  we  make  our  appeal  to  the  institutions  of  the  Creator 
in  as  far  as  they  relate  to  this  matter  ?  The  physical  nature  of  man 
very  much  resembles  that  of  many  animals  that  inhabit  tlie  world 
along  with  him.  They  breathe  the  same  air.  They  see  by  the  aid  of 
the  same  light,  and  many  of  them  live  by  tlie  same  kind  of  food.  The 
Creator  provides  foou  for  them,  but  for  wliat  creature  has  he  provided 
hot  food  I  The  highest  temperature  of  food  which  God  has  provided 
for  any  creature  is  the  temperature  of  mother's  milk,  and  that  temper- 
ature ^\•ould  seem  to  be  best  only  during  the  infancy  of  being.  It  is 
only  for  such  a  period  that  food  having  a  temperature  so  high  has  been 
provided  by  the  Creator  for  any  creature  known  to  man,  unless  it  cau 
be  shown  tliat  thermal  springs  are  inhabited.  The  circumstances  that 
render  it  proper  to  provide  food  for  infants  of  the  temperature  of 
mother's  milk,  may  render  it  expedient  for  adults  during  winter,  in 
cold  regions,  to  use  food  of  the  same  degree  of  warmth  ;  but  blood 
heat  is  a  high  enough  average  temperature  for  the  food  during  winter 
in  the  coldest  regions.  In  summer,  and  in  warm  climates  all  the  year 
round,  the  temperature  of  motlier's  milk  is  too  high  for  an  average 
temperature.' — The  Journal  of  Health. 


LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


Rocliesler,  Wisconsin,  February  I6th,  1849. 

De.vr  Son  and  Daughter, — 

I  now  sit  dowu  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you 
hoping  they  will  find  you  as  well  as  they  leave  us  all.  There  is  great  im- 
provement here  since  you  left.  When  I  came  here  there  was  not  the  least 
road  or  track  to  Koehester,  now  we  have  two  well  travelled  roads  to  that 
place.  One  of  them  goes  ou  the  top  of  my  pasture  for  half  a  mile.  There  is 
one  just  opened  from  Eacine  to  Rochester  and  Burlington.  It  is  to  be  pared 
with  three-inch  plank  all  the  way.  This  runs  half  a  mile  on  the  north  line 
of  my  land.  Another  is  laid  out  half  a  mile  south  of  the  above  Plank  Koad ; 
it  lies  in  the  same  direction  for  a  considerable  distance  :  extends  from  here  to 
Southport  and  passes  half  a  mile  on  my  land.  Ouj-  .Tohn's  land  is  on  that 
road,  he  has  built  a  house  on  it,  and  lives  there.  So  you  see  we  are  tolerably 
well  provided  with  roads.  I  think  the  Plank  Eoad  in  a  few  years  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  railway.    These  things  improve  the  value  of  our  land. 

Last  summer  was  rather  cool  for  this  country.  We  had  pretty  good  crop.', 
except  of  winter  wheat  and  potatoes ;  I  had  about  half  a  crop  of  the  former 
and  one  third  of  the  latter.  The  potatoes  had  the  rot  here  generally.  They 
are  now  scUmg  for  from  thirty  seven  and  a  half  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  We 
raised  last  summer  over  eight  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  of  oats,  forty  five  of  barley,  five  hundred  of  Indian  corn  in  the  cob, 
seventy  of  potatos,  four  hundred  of  Swede  turnips,  ten  of  onions  and  carrots, 
and  twelve  of  parsnips.  We  measure  all  these  by  the  bushel  here.  We  have 
had  considerable  of  produce  to  sell,  but  at  a  low  price.  I  do  not  grow  onions 
here  from  black  seed  as  you  do.  I  plant  small  onions  about  the  size  of  from 
a  pea  to  a  marble,  and  they  produce  a  fine  crop.  If  ever  I  have  a  ch."incc  of 
sending  you  some  of  these  I  will.  I  raised  three  bushels  from  tliese  kind  of 
seed  last  summer.  We  killed  three  thousand  pounds  of  pork  last  fall  and 
this  winter.  So  you  see  we  have  plenty  to  eat,  not  of  pork  and  polatos  only, 
but  of  every  thing  you  can  produce,  besides  a  great  many  luxuries  you  cannot 
produce ;  and  above  all,  generally  a  contented  miud.  But  we  work  hard  here 
for  these  things,  particularly  in  the  summer  .season.  Wc  are  now  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  and  have  no  cause  to  complain. 

Wc  have  had  so  far  a  very  cold  winter,  ;vs  cold  .as,  if  not  colder  than,  it  was 
six  years  ago.  The  frost  set  in  the  fore  part  of  November,  and  catched  a 
great  quantity  of  turnips,  and  of  corn  unhoused.  JIucIi  of  the  corn  is  on  the 
ground  yet,  and  the  turnips  will  never  be  more  heard  of  On  the  1st,  ind 
and  3rd  days  of  December,  we  had  a  snow  twelve  inches  deep.  Since  then 
we  have  bad  nothing  but  a  whit«  world  to  look  at,  (he  >now  varying  from 
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twelve  to  twenty  four  or  thirty  inches  depth  on  an  average,  and  as  likely  to 
continue  as  it  was  when  it  first  came.  Wh:it  would  your  masons  or  delvers 
have  done  had  this  been  the  case  with  you  '.  1  hear  ol'  no  starving  for  bread 
on  that  account  hero ;  ou  the  contrary,  we  want  it  to  continue  yet  a  little 
longer,  for  wc  have  not  yet  done  our  winter  work.  We  have  had  more  and 
better  sleighing  this  winter  than  for  five  winters  previous  altogether.  So  we 
have  been  enabled  to  do  a  great  deal  of  winter  work,  such  as  getting  and 
drawing  rails,  going  to  markets,  besides  paying  our  friends  a  visit,  which  is 
generally  done  in  winter.  AVe  can  draw  to  market  one  quarter  more  on  a 
sleigh  with  the  same  team  than  we  can  with  a  waggon  in  summer. 

By  spring  we  shall  have  all  those  five  lots  running  cast  and  west,  fenced  in 
three  fields.  The  first  or  west  field— seventy  five  acres  for  pasture,  and  wood ; 
second— two  hundred  acres  for  ploughing,  hay,  &c. ;  third— one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  down  to  my  east  line.  We  have  no  fence  on  my  two  nortli  lots 
—one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  but  plenty  of  wood.  We  have  no  fence  be- 
twixt James  and  me.  James  has  twenty  acres  in  my  second,  and  twenty 
acres  in  my  third  field ;  John  and  Simeon  will  have  from  sixty  to  seventy  acres 
fenced.  John  has  four,  Simeon  twenty  five,  and  James  twenty  acres  broken 
up.     I  have  about  sixty  broken  up. 

We  have  more  work  in  our  land  than  we  can  get  through :  wc  have  all, 
except  John,  to  hire  labour  in  tlie  summer.  Last  "harvest  wo  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five  cents  per  day,  and  found,  for  cutting  our  grain. 

Our  Ann  lives  on  eighty  acres  of  land,  east  of  my  two  north  lots.  It  once 
belonged  to  me.  I  sold  it  to  James  Bancroft,  of  Halifax,  druggist.  Our  Ann 
has  one  boy  about  two  months  old,  and  is  well.  John  has  two  boys ;  Simeon 
has  two  boys ;  James  has  two  boys  and  a  girl,  all  well. 

I  think  James  Sutclifie  was  very  foolish  for  returning  to  England :  we 
waited  for  him  some  time  to  work  for  us.  But  for  a  man  to  come  here,  buy 
land,  and  begin  farming  with  little  means,  is  a  different  thing,  notwithstand- 
ing many  have  done  so.  There  is  no  land  to  be  had  here  but  at  second  hand, 
it  varies  from  three  to  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  quality  and 
improvements.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  any  other  kind  of  land  to  sell  that  I 
know  of  Attin  Job.  and  Henry  Gooden,  and  two  of  their  sisters,  who  are 
married,  have  all  begun  farming  with  small  means ;  they  all  live  in  their  own 
house  and  on  their  own  land,  and  seem  to  be  doing  pretty  well.  We  were 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  return  to  England ;  I  think  you  might  have  done 
better  here.  That  factory  at  Burlington  is  in  constant  work  ;  and  so  is  another 
at  Milwaukie.  But  you  must  now  make  the  best  of  it.  We  got  your  letter 
from  England,  but  have  delayed  writing  on  account  of  the  postage.  There 
was  some  misunderstanding  between  the  English  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  we  have  had  thirty  four  cents  to  pay  on  every  letter  to  or  from 
England.  That  question  is  now  settled.  We  can  pay  our  letters  here,  so  that 
they  will  be  delivered  to  you  free  of  charge,  and  you  can  do  the  same,  with 
your  letters  to  us. 
We  must  now  conclude,  and  remain  your  aflfectionate  father  and  mother, 
John  and  Maktha  Noble. 

REVIEWS. 

The  Operatives'  Free  Press,  a  monthly  journal  of  Labour,  Politics, 
and  Education.  Conducted  by  working  men.  Cambridge  :  J.  Nichols, 
Fitzroy  Street ;  London  :  J.  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Passage,  Paternoster 
Row  ;  Liverpool :  Shepherd,  Scotland  Road  ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : 
J.  Barlow,  Nelson  Street. 

Tvvo  numbers  of  this  periodical  are  published.  Its  objects  are  thus 
stated  :  '  In  our  politics  we  shall  be  democratical ;  acknowledging  the 
right  of  every  man  to  a  voice  in  the  Government.  We  are  opposed  to 
all  Governments  that  seek  not  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
for  lookiDg  upon  the  world  as  our  country,  and  mankind  our  brethren, 
we  ai^  led  to  expect,  that,  the  interest  of  the  one,  is  the  interest  of  all ; 
and  that  political  power  is  given  as  a  means  of  imparting  happiness  to 
the  greatest  number,  without  distinction  of  class,  creed,  or  colour.  In 
our  views  of  labour,  we  shall  enunciate  the  principle  of  co-operation, 
as  the  best  means  of  labour  organization  :  and  on  education,  >\  e  shall 
strenuously  advocate,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  Governments  to  pro- 
vide intellectual  training  for  all  its  subjects,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting and  nnproving  the  moral  character  of  the  governed.  These 
then  will  be  our  views,  and  we  ask  of  you  your  support,  to  enable  us  to 
extend,  by  all  legitimate  means,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

'  These  are  our  opinions  ;  but  our  pages  will  be  open  to  the  insertion 
of  temperate  articles,  though  opposed  to  our  own  personal  views.' 

Wehave  received  the  Democratic  Beview  of  British  and  Foreign  Poli- 
tics, Hutort/,  and  Literature,  for  September.  It  contains  the  following 
articles  :  Tlie  Editor's  Letter  to  the  Working  Classes  ;  Letter  from 
Pans  ;  Our  Inheritance— the  Land  common  property.  Letter  4  ;  Social 
Ketorm— the  Principles  and  Projects  of  Louis  Blanc  ;  The  Queen's  Visit 
to  Ireland ;  Democratic  Progress  ;  The  Hungarian  Struggle ;  Places  of 


note  in  Hungary  :  Will  of  the  Czar  Peter  ;  Literature  ;  Political  Post- 
cript  ;  American  Poetry  ;  Tlie  Late  Henry  Hctherington,  &c. 

The  question.  What  is  a  Chartist  ?  answered.  By  the  Finsbury  Tract 
Society.  J.  Watson,  ,1,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon- 
don.— pp.  4. 

This  tract  is  a  dialogue  between  Jlr.  Doubtful  and  Mr.  Radical.  It 
is  well  written — concise,  yet  intelligible — very  suitable  for  distribution. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  I^I. — The  price  of  tlie  Review  of  tlie  Bible  is  sixpence,  and  of  Uni- 
tarianism  and  the  Bible,  threepence.  They  may  be  got  in  London  from 
Mr.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 

.1.  W. — Your  papers  are  received  with  thanks.  At  present  we  have 
not  room  for  them,  but  we  may  have  room  foraportionof  them  shortly. 

A  FniENn,  Derby. — We  cannot  say  whether  your  papers  would  be 
admissable  in  The  Peotle  without  first  seeing  them.  Our  room  is 
forestalled  for  some  time  to  come  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  write,  we  will 
give  your  contributions  our  consideration. 

W.  H. — Referring  to  the  Municipal  Elections  in  Sheffield,  in  Novem- 
ber, ]  8-t8,  he  says, '  that  the  result  of  the  various  Polls  gave  the  return 
oi fifteen  Chartists,  and  that  they  have  all  met  the  day  before  eacli  bus- 
iness day  of  the  Council,  and  by  their  union,  have  carried  some  of  the 
most  important  measures.'  He  expects  still  further  success  at  the  elec- 
tions in  November.  He  is  anxious  that  the  Chartists  of  other  towns 
should  pursue  a  course  similar  to  that  which  the  Chartists  in  Sheffield 
have  followed.  We  have  before  recommended  tlie  same  thing,  and  have 
pleasure  in  repeating  the  recommendation  here.  We  fear  he  is  too 
sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  aid  from  ministers  of  religion  for  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  people.  The  True  Religimi,  the  aspirations  of 
which  centre  in  God's  beneficence,  and  reflect  themselves  in  works  of 
charit}'  amongst  men,  labouring  for  the  thorough  and  universal  lilieration 
of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  from  all  the  fetters  which  prevent  their 
rise  in  the  scale  of  physical  and  intellectual  perfection — this  religion  is 
little  known  by  even  the  professed  expounders  of  religion. 

J.  D. —  We  have  published  a  work  on  the  Water  Cure,  price  Is.  in 
cloth  boards,  or  8d.  in  paper  covers,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  small 
works.  It  may  be  had  from  any  of  our  agents  ;  or  through  any  book- 
seller, from  .J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon- 
don. The  best  of  the  large  works  for  domestic  use,  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
Domestic  Hydropathy,  lately  published  at  10s.  Cd.  It  may  be  had  from 
any  bookseller. 

HOMCEOPATHY.-MEDICAL   REFORM. 


MANY,  who  have  hcai'd  of  tho  Homoeopathic  system  of  Mcdiciuc,— of  its  great  superiority 
over  every  other  medical  system, — of  its  marvellous  efficacy  and  unequalled  safety, — 
are  at  a  logs  how  to  obtain  the  Homoeopathic  Medicines,  with  suitahle  Guides  for  their  use. 
This  is  to  inform  such  that  they  may  obtain  them,  in  any  quantity,  from 

W.  CLARE,  WORTLEY  ROAD,  ARMLEY,  NEAR  LEEDS. 

Large  Cases  of  Mediciuo,  with  Family  Guides,  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Small 
portions  of  any  of  the  meiUcinea,  for  individual  cases,  may  be  had  by  post,  by  enclosing  one 
shilling.  Persona  desirous  of  taking  a  Series  of  the  Medicines  may  have  them  by  post.  The 
medicine  is  so  portable,  that  a  bottle  containing  sufficient  for  a  thousand  doses,  can  be  sent  for 
twopence  by  post.  One  of  these  bottles  may  be  had  to  any  address,  by  enclosing  one  shilling 
and  two  stamps.  Families  may  supply  themselves  with  Medicine  Cases,  sufficient  nearly  for  life, 
with  ease,  by  taking  one  medicine  at  a  time,  weekly  or  monthly.  This  small  outlay  may  save 
them  a  large  loss  of  money  in  other  ways,  as  well  as  a  risk  of  death,  '  si'cundcm  artem'  accord- 
ing to  art.  It  may  be  faii'ly  computed,  that  more  than  one-half  the  deaths  which  occur  in  the 
most  skilful  treatment,  according  to  the  prevailing  system,  might  be  averted  by  the  Homoe- 
opathic. None  know  but  that  they  may  be  the  victims  of  an  inferior  treatment,  when  they 
neglect  to  provide  themselves  with  the  best.  Every  man  ought  to  study  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects — himself.    The  most  important  study  of  man  is  .mak. 


CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  in^Tsible  green,  blue,  bro\vn  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  ividth.  Those  who  wish  to  bo  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Barker. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortlej,  and  may  be  bad  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers. 
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LETTER  TO  BEXJAMIX  BARKER. 


Benjamin  Stead  intimates,  that  this  country  is  less  healthy  than 
England.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  it  is  not.  There  are  par- 
ticular places  here  that  are  unhealthy,  just  as  there  are  in  England. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  to  live  in  those  places.  And  even  the  un- 
healthiness  of  those  places  might  easily  be  removed,  by  draining  and 
cultivating  the  lands,  There  are  places  in  England  that  used  to  be 
unhealth)',  which  are  now  as  healthy  as  any.  Some  years  ago,  no  one 
could  live  in  certain  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgshire,  &c.,  with- 
out suffering  more  or  less  from  the  ague.  But  many  of  those  districts 
have  of  late  been  drained  and  cultivated,  and  the  ague  has  disappeared. 
There  used  to  be  places  in  America  where  people  could  not  live  with- 
out suffering  from  the  ague.  Those  places  however  have  since  been 
drained  and  cultivated,  and  the  ague  has  disappeared  from  them  also. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  people  to  place  themselves  in  unhealthy  sit- 
uations. There  are  healthy  situations  sufficient  in  the  United  States 
to  hold  all  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland.  And  the  unhealthy 
places  might  be  rendered  healthy  in  a  very  short  time,  and  without 
the  risk  or  sacrifice  of  human  life.  By  labouring  a  few  hours  a  day  in 
draining  the  swamps,  a  man  may  soon  convert  it  into  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, without  any  danger  to  himself.  If  men  work  eight  or  ten  hours 
a  day  in  a  swamp,  for  five  or  six  days  a  week,  they  suffer  harm.  If 
they  both  work  in  a  swamp,  and  live  on  its  verge,  they  suffer  all  the 
more.  But  if  they  live  at  a  tolerable  distance  from  the  swamp,  and 
work  upon  it  a  little  now  and  then  they  run  no  serious  risk  whatever, 
of  either  losing  their  lives,  or  subjecting  themselves  to  temporary 
illness. 

Jly  conviction  is,  that  the  Northern  States  of  America  are  naturally 
healthier  than  either  England  or  Ireland.  The  heat  is  rather  greater 
in  summer,  and  the  cold  is  rather  severer  in  winter  ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  the  extra  heat  of  summer,  or  the  extra  cold  of  winter, 
is  injurious  to  health.  I  find  no  serious  inconvenience  from  the  heat 
myself,  nor  do  my  brothers.  !My  brothers  have  all  good  health. 
John,  who  has  been  here  eight  years,  was  never  better  in  his  life. 
Samuel  was  never  so  well,  I  believe.  He  is  full  of  life  and  spirits, 
and  he  never  was  so  happy  since  he  was  born,  as  he  has  been  during 
the  last  twenty  months. 

Though  the  weather  in  summer  is  warmer,  the  air  is  purer  and  the 
sky  is  clearer.  And  though  the  cold  in  winter  is  rather  severer,  you 
have  the  means  of  protecting  yourself  from  it.  And  from  the  descrip- 
tions which  I  have  heard  and  read,  and  which  I  continue  to  hear  and 
read,  the  winters  are,  on  the  whole,  more  agreeable  and  more  healthful 
than  English  winters  generally  are.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
State  in  which  I  am  now  writing,  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  fancy  we  had 
two  as  hot  days  last  week  and  two  as  hot  nights,  as  any  experienced 
this  summer.  Yet  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  have  such  weather  for 
two  or  three  days  together  occasionally,  than  the  miserable  mongrel 
kind  of  weather  so  exceedingly  common  in  England.  And  since 
those  hot  days,  we  have  had  as  agreeable  weather  as  I  could  wish. 
The  days  have  been  tolerably  cool,  and  the  nights  have  been  exceed- 
ingly agreeable.  And  the  days  are  almost  always  dry,  and  the  nights 
are  alraost  always  clear.     It  /*  summer  here  in  summer ;  and  it  is 


winter  in  winter.  In  England  you  hardly  know  what  it  is,  any 
season  of  the  year.  My  opinion  is,  that  you  would  like  the  weather  of 
Ohio  better  than  you  like  the  weather  of  Yorkshire. 

But  if  you  were  to  come,  you  would  have  to  prepare  for  very  dif- 
ferent sights  in  many  respects  from  those  which  you  generally  see  in 
England.  You  would  see  some  most  ugly  looking  farms.  Your 
righteous  soul  would  often  be  vexed  within  you  at  the  horrible  sloven- 
liness of  American  agriculturalists.  You  would  be  strongly  tempted 
to  make  an  effort  to  purchase  every  farm  in  your  neighbourhood,  that 
you  might  rid  them  of  stumps  and  stones,  of  shattered  trees  and  rotten 
timber  ;  and  give  them  the  form  and  comeliness  they  ought  to  have. 
You  would  always  be  pointing  out  faults  and  suggesting  improve- 
ments, wherever  you  might  travel  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Your 
own  estate  you  would  improve  at  once,  and  give  it  all  the  beauty  and 
smoothness,  all  the  order  and  richness,  of  the  better  kind  of  English 
estates.  I  should  do  the  same  myself  with  mine,  so  far  as  I  could. 
You  would  soon  have  an  object,  therefore,  on  which  your  eye  could 
rest  with  pleasure.  Your  neighbours,  to  some  extent,  would  be  in- 
duced to  follow  your  example.  Nay  more,  you  will,  in  fact,  unlesi 
you  come  to  this  country  very  soon,  have  specimens  of  beautiful  farm- 
ing to  look  at  on  your  arrival.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  of  settl- 
ing in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  greenness,  the  richness,  the  smooth- 
ness, the  order,  and  the  perfection  of  superior  English  farms,  shall  be 
prepared  to  greet  your  eyes. 

But  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  you  have  everything  here  that  is 
sitbilanlialhj  good,  and  if  you  have  not  the  pleasure  of  at  once  ytUxng 
an  estate  exactly  to  your  taste,  you  have  the  pleasure  of  making  one 
to  your  taste.  A  few  men,  with  a  little  capital  and  skill,  and  a  little 
taste  and  energy,  would  soon  make  the  farms  in  this  neighbourhood 
as  rich  and  smooth  and  beautiful  as  the  choicest  farms  in  England. 

Then  look  at  the  infinite  advantages  you  can  enjoy  in  this  country 
in  other  respects.  Here  you  have  a  comparatively  liberal  Govern- 
ment. In  England  you  have  a  hateful  and  cruel  tyranny.  Here  you 
are  ruled  by  men  of  your  own  rank  :  while  in  England  you  are  ruled 
by  one  particular  class, — by  an  artificial  unnatural  class, — by  men  who 
have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  you, — by  men  whose  interest  it  is  to 
oppress  and  plunder  you.  Here  you  have,  in  general,  just  and  equal 
laws.  In  England  you  have  laws  the  most  unjust  and  partial,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  most  irrational  and  cruel,  that  ignorant  or  wicked 
men  could  devise.  Here  you  are  yourself  a  ruler.  Every  man  in  the 
countr)-  has  a  fair  and  tolerably  equal  share  in  the  Government  of  the 
country.  I  speak,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the  Free  Statef.  Here 
every  man  has  his  vote  in  choosing  the  servants  of  the  public.  In 
England  it  is  only  a  few  that  can  vote  ;  and  even  those  few  have  little 
or  no  influence  over  public  affairs.  The  Aristocrats  monopolize  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  votes  in  the  countr)-.  Their  influence  over  their 
miserable  tenantry  is  such,  that  they  can  command  their  votes  at 
pleasure.  The  votes  of  the  tenants  are,  in  effect,  the  votes  of  the 
Aristocrats.  The  Aristocrats  regard  them  as  theirs.  True,  they  do 
not  themselves  carry  those  votes  to  the  Polling  Booth,  but  they  send 
their  steward  with  "them.  The  tenants  who  appear  to  vote,  are  only 
the  instruments  or  tools  with  which  the  tyrant  Aristocrats  vote,— 
they  are  only  the  speaking-trumpets  through  which  the  tyrant  Aris- 
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tocrats  express  their  will.     The  tyrant  Aristocrats,  therefore,   are 
the  only  rulers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     They  are,  in  effect, 


the  only  voters. 
lized  the  power. 


In  monopolizing   the  land,   they  have   monopo- 
In  monopolizing  the  land  and  the  power,    they 


have  made  themselves  the  great  irresponsible  slave-holders  of  the 
people  at  large.  I  consider  that  the  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  as  really  slave-holders,  as  the  slave-holders  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  ;  and  that  the  working-classes  are  as  really  slaves, 
as  the  poor  chained  negroes  of  the  Southern  States.  In  the  United 
States,  you  have  a  Government  which,  to  a  great  extent,  you  can 
esteem  and  love,— -a  Government  with  which,  in  most  things,  you  can 
cheerfully  co-operate ;  and  a  set  of  laws  which,  in  general,  you  can 
take  part  in  enforcing.  You  have  State  and  Town  authorities  with 
which  you  can  comfortably  work.  Your  taxes  are  so  reasonable  in 
amount,  and  they  are,  in  general,  so  well  employed,  that  you  can  pay 
ihem  wirh  a  cheerful  soul.  And  you  find  yourself  besides  in  such 
easy  circumstances,  that  the  payment  of  your  taxes  is  neither  a  pain 
nor  a  difficulty.  I  grudge  every  farthing  that  I  pay  in  taxes  in  Eng- 
land. The  amount  is  so  enormous,  the  way  in  which  they  are  levied 
is  so  unjust  and  partial,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed 
so  shameful,  that  I  never  pay  them  cheerfully.  You  have  seldom 
justice  done  in  England,  even  in  matters  of  local  taxation  and  govern- 
ment. The  aristocratic  principle  pervades  and  poisons,  not  only  every 
department  of  state,  but  every  department  of  local  government.  True, 
there  is  slavery  here,  and  slavery  is  a  terrible  evil.  It  is,  nevertlieless, 
a  fact,  that  the  slavery  of  the  Southern  States  neither  starves  men  to 
death  so  often,  nor  separates  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters  so  frequently,  nor  causes  so  much  disease,  nor  so 
many  violent  deaths,  as  the  hoiTible  system  of  oppression  prevailing  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  True,  slavery  is  tlie  lowest  state  of  man. 
It  is  a  state  in  which  humanity  cannot  long  remain.  It  is  neverthe- 
less true,  I  believe,  that  the  generality  of  the  working  people  of  Ire- 
land are  neither  so  well  clad,  nor  so  well  fed,  nor  so  well  used  in  gen- 
eral, as  the  negi'o  slaves  of  the  South.  That  is  my  opinion.  And 
there  appears  to  be  a  better  prospect  of  speedily  abolishing  slavery, 
than  there  does  of  annihilating  the  aristocratic  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  popularizing  their  general  and  local  Govern- 
ments. It  is  next  to  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  democratic 
element  of  the  Northern  States,  and  the  slave-holding  element  of  the 
South  can  long  continue  to  work  or  exist  together.  The  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  in  the  Free  States,  is  daily  adding  strength 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  enfeebling  the  cause  of  Southern  tyranny. 
And  once  let  slavery  be  abolished,  or  once  let  the  Northern  States  be 
separated  from  the  Southern  slave-holding  States,  and  there  will  be  no 
great  evil  of  moment  remaining  in  connection  with  the  Government, 
Constitution,  and  Laws  of  this  great  Republie. 

On  almost  every  account  I  feel  inclined  to  prefer  the  United  States 
to  England.  In  England  I  feel  myself  bound  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  way  I  can.  I  hate  and  loathe  the  whole  system  and 
machinery  of  Government  as  at  present  estabhsbed.  I  rejoice  in  any 
difficulties  or  troubles  that  the  tyrants  meet  with.  I  grieve  and 
repine  at  their  successes.  If  I  were  obliged  to  fight,  I  should  fight 
against  the  authorities,  so  long  as  the  authorities  are  arrayed  as  they 
are  at  present,  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  masses.  In  this 
country,  I  feel  as  if  I  could,  in  general,  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  the 
Government,  and  contribute,  according  to  my  ability,  to  increase  that 
strength.  The  Government  here  is  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and 
the  people,  accordingly,  ally  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Those  therefore  who  respect  the  rights,  and  consult  the 
interest  of  the  people,  can  rejoice  in  its  power  and  efficiency. 

Here,  too,  I  see  myself  surrounded  with  free  and  independent  men. 
I  see  in  every  man  I  meet,  my  civil  and  my  political  equal.  In  no  man 
whom  I  meet  do  I  see  my  civil  or  political  superior.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  and  equality  pervades,  to  some  extent,  the  whole  of  society. 
It  shows  itself  in  every  man's  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  It 
chows  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  employer  towards  the  employed, 


and  in  the  conduct  of  the  employed  towards  their  employers.  You 
see  freedom,  not  insolence,  in  the  looks  and  demeanour  of  every  one 
you  meet.  No  one  fears  you,  and  no  one  hates  you.  And  you  are 
under  no  temptation  to  fear  or  hate  your  brethren.  There  is,  among 
the  people  in  general,  no  such  thing  as  disaffection  towards  the 
Government.  The  people  regard  their  rulers  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion, and  look  on  the  institutions  of  their  country  with  respect  and 
reverence.  In  England  men  generally  hate  the  Government.  They 
regard  it  as  their  enemy,  and  long  for  its  destruction.  The  hungry 
starving  poor  look  with  envy  on  the  indolent  rich.  The  unenfran- 
chised masses  look  with  jealousy  both  on  the  Aristocrats  and  on  the 
middle  classes.  The  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  their  tyrants, 
and  the  thought  of  their  own  grievous  sufferings,  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  with  indignation  and  vengeance  against  their  rulers.  Their 
repeated  failures  in  their  efforts  to  reform  the  Government  of  tlie 
country,  and  secure  to  themselves  and  their  children  their  political 
and  natural  rights,  have  filled  them  with  despair,  and  thus  added 
fierceness  to  their  indignation,  and  fury  to  their  rage.  The  feeling 
of  the  masses  towards  their  tyrants  and  towards  the  middle-classes 
that  support  their  tyrants,  is  of  the  most  terrible  description  imagin- 
able. It  is  pregnant  with  tremendous  evils.  What  comfort  is  there 
in  living  amongst  a  people  so  utterly  disaffected,  or  in  living  under  a 
Government  so  infinitely  unjust  and  hateful  1  What  reason  is  there 
in  living  a  land  where  conscience  and  humanity  compel  you  to  beat 
war  with  its  laws,  institutions,  and  government,  when  you  can  live 
to  greater  advantage  in  a  land  where  conscience  and  humanity  shall 
find  laws,  institutions  and  government  which,  in  general,  they  can 
approve  and  love  1 

In  England,  the  feeling  generally  existing  between  employers  and 
employed  is  of  the  most  painful  description.  How  seldom  it  is  that 
you  find  men  who  have  confidence  in  their  employers  !  How  seldom 
it  is  that  you  find  employers  who  have  confidence  in  their  workmen  ! 
How  seldom  it  is  that  you  see  between  employers  and  employed  in 
England,  either  sympathy  of  feeling,  or  that  freedom  of  intercourse, 
which  ought  to  exist  between  man  and  man  !  Working  people 
generally  are  too  poor,  too  abject,  and  too  absolutely  dependent  on 
their  employers,  to  be  able  to  look  their  employers  in  the  face,  or  to 
feel  as  if  the  interests  of  their  employers  and  their  own  interests  were 
in  harmony  :  while  employers  are  frequently  too  rich,  too  high,  too 
powerful,  and  too  independent  of  their  workmen,  to  feel  that  respect 
for  them,  or  that  interest  in  their  comfort  and  welfare,  which  they 
ought  to  feel.  Here,  things  are  different.  The  employer  and  the 
employed  are  nearer  on  a  level.  The  workman  can  look  in  his  em- 
ployer's face  without  dread  ;  and  the  empjoyer  can  speak  to  his 
workmen  as  men,  and  can  act  towards  them  as  neighbours,  friends,  or 
brethren,  without  either  running  the  risk  of  sinking  himself  in  the 
estimation  of  his  neighbours  and  associates,  or  encouraging  his  work- 
men to  take  advantage  of  him.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  this 
country  for  employers  and  employed  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  and  to 
eat  from  the  same  dish.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  workmen, 
when  working  away  from  home,  to  board  with  their  employers  ;  and 
their  employers  neither  feel  themselves  annoyed  nor  disgraced  by 
such  an  arrangement.  Nor  is  their  proper  influence  over  their  work- 
men lessened  thereby.  All  classes  here  are  placed  so  nearly  on  a 
level,  that  no  one  feels  himself  independent  of  another  ;  and  no  one 
feels  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  another.  The  strong  are  not 
almighty ;  nor  are  the  feeble  helpless.  The  spirit  of  the  law  restrains 
the  powerful,  and  protects  and  patronizes  the  weak.  The  terrible 
occasions  of  envy,  jealousy,  malignity,  and  rage,  so  rife  in  England, 
are  here  comparatively  unknown.  Hence  a  kindlier,  happier  feeling, 
— a  more  neighbourly,  brotherly  spirit  pervades  the  comnmnity  at 
large. 

I  have  said  that  I  certainly  shall  not  live  in  England  ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  if  I  can  help  it,  I  shall  not  even  die  there.  I  liad  rather 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  a  free  and  thriving  country  ;  and  I 
had  rather,  when  my  life  is  over,  that  my  remains  should  slumber  here. 
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I  am  not  forgetting  what  I  have  said  on  the  trials  of  emigration. 
All  tliat  I  have  said  on  this  subject  is  perfectly  true.  No  one, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  should  emigrate,  who  is  not  prepared  to  bear  a 
considerable  amount  of  hardship,  and  to  endure  a  little  agony.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  the  trials  with  which  many  emigrants  meet, 
may  be  avoided  by  proper  care  ;  and  the  rest,  which  ccmtiot  be 
avoided,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  advantages  to  be  hoped  for 
by  the  emigrant. 

There  are  other  reasons,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  why  I 
had  rather  live  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  United  States,  every  man  has  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  landholder, — of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to 
support  himself  and  family, — a  sufficient  quantity  to  render  him  com- 
paratively independent, — a  sufficient  quantity  to  render  him,  in 
general,  entirely  independent  of  labour  for  others.  In  England,  as 
the  law  and  government  are  at  present,  exceedingly  few  can  become 
land-holders.  Exceedingly  few  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
even  the  smallest  portion  of  land  ;  while  fewer  still,  perhaps  hardly 
one  in  five  thousand,  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  owner  of  land 
sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his  family  in  comfort.  It  is  easier 
for  a  working  man  in  this  country  to  obtain  possession  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  good  land  in  five  years,  than  it  is  for  a  working 
man  in  England  to  obtain  possession  of  an  acre  of  indifferent  land  in 
twenty  years.  This  is  an  infinite  advantage.  It  is  a  great  and  ines- 
timable blessing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  in  comfort :  but  to  be  able  to  look  forward  with  a  good  hope 
of  comparative  wealth  and  independence,  is  a  slill  greater  blessing. 
The  man  who  is  in  want  and  difficulty, — the  man  who  is  unable  to 
earn  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  family  in  plenty  and  comfort,  is 
wretched  enough  :  but  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  present 
wretchedness,  is  forbidden  to  hoj^e  for  better  things  to  come,  is 
wretched  beyond  measure.  And  such  is  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  England.  On  this  account,  among  others,  I  prefer  America 
to  England.  I  wish  to  be  in  a  country  where  the  masses  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  happy.  I  wish  to  be  in  a  country  where  tlie 
working  classes  can  both  obtain  sufficient  for  their  support  and  com- 
fort for  the  present,  and,  by  continued  industry  and  economy,  make 
themselves  owners  of  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  raise  themselves  to 
wealth  and  independence.  And  I  v/ish  to  be  the  means  of  bringing 
other  men  from  the  want  and  wretchedness,  from  the  misery  and 
despondency  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  cheerful  labours 
and  joyous  prospects  of  tliese  United  States. 

Again  ;  I  am  wishful  on  other  grounds  to  live  in  America,  and  to 
bring  as  many  as  possible  into  a  country  where  they  are  likely  to 
become  land-owners  and  farmers  on  their  own  account.  In  the  first 
place,  the  life  of  tlie  agriculturalist  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  natural, 
the  most  healthy,  and  the  most  happy  life  a  man  can  live.  It  seems 
to  me  desirable  that  as  many  as  possible  should  take  part  in  tlie  work  of 
cultivating  the  soil.  I  say  the  life  of  the  agriculturalist  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  healt/iicst  life.  The  statistics  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  both  show,  that  men  who  live  upon 
the  land,  and  take  jjart  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  labours,  both 
enjoy  better  health  while  they  live,  and  live  to  a  greater  age,  than 
those  who  live  in  towns,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of 
trade  and  commerce.  If  farmers  generally  were  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  their  own  nature, — if  they  understood  the  great  principles  of 
the  human  constitution,  and  would  act  in  accordance  with  those  prin- 
ciples, they  would  enjoy  belter  health  than  they  do,  and  live  much 
longer  as  well.  There  is  everything  in  a  country  life  to  contribute  to 
health  and  long  life.  You  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  purest  air, 
and  you  have  every  inducement  to  go  abroad  and  breathe  it.  You 
are,  in  the  next  place,  almost  obliged  to  take  a  fair  amount  of  exer- 
cise. You  liave  always  sometliing  that  requires  to  be  looked  after, 
or  sometliing  liiat  requires  to  be  done.  Tiie  attractions  of  the  field 
and  the  garden,  of  the  wood  and  the  stream,  of  the  cattle  and  the 
game,  are  often  irresistible.     They  bring  you  out  in  spite  of  yourself. 


The  interest  too  which  a  man  feels  in  the  welfare  of  his  own  stock, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  own  lands,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to 
prompt  him  to  take  that  moderate  amount  of  exercise,  which  is  so 
conducive  to  health  and  long  life.  In  the  country  too  you  can  at  all 
times  obtain  the  most  wholesome  kind  of  food.  You  have  your 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  your  milk  and  butter,  and  your  cheese  and  eggs, 
in  almost  endless  abundance.  You  have  them  too  in  their  best  and 
most  wholesome  state.  You  have  your  fruit  fresh  breathing  from  the 
tree.  Your  roots  and  vegetables  come  fresh  from  the  field  and  the 
garden.  You  have  your  milk  and  butter  in  their  purest  state.  You 
drink  your  water  from  the  chrystal  spring.  You  take  your  unadul- 
terated honey  from  the  hive.  You  have  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and 
the  best  of  everything.  You  have,  besides,  far  fewer  temptations  to 
criminal  excesses  than  men  in  towns.  You  have  fewer  temptations 
to  excess  in  eating  :  you  have  still  fewer  temptations  to  excess  in 
drinking :  and  still  fewer  temptations  again  to  excess  in  other  for- 
bidden indulgences.  Nature,  which  everywhere  surrounds  you,  and 
everywhere  presents  herself  in  all  her  purity  and  loveliness,  tends  ever 
to  check  the  inclination  to  evil,  and  to  chasten  and  purify  the  heart. 
She  is  God's  own  ministress,  and  man's  true  priest  and  prophet. 
Man  has  so  many  pleasures  in  the  garden  and  the  field,  in  the  wood 
and  along  the  stream,  in  the  riches  of  the  earth  and  in  the  glories  of 
the  sky,  in  the  friendly  intercourse  he  has  with  his  well-employed,  his 
healthy,  and  his  happy  neighbours,  that  evil  is  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vented imperceptibly.  The  balance  of  man's  powers  is  better  secured, 
and  vice  and  wretchedness  effectually  kept  down.  Health  is  also 
promoted  by  that  freedom  from  excessive  anxiety  which  the  free  and 
independent  agriculturalist  enjoys.  The  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant injure  their  health  and  shorten  their  lives  almost  invariably,  by 
their  excessive  anxiety.  I  need  not  tell  you  vrhat  an  anxious  life  the 
English  manufacturer  and  merchant  must  lead,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed 
in  his  business.  You  know  it  by  experience.  Nor  need  I  tell  you  what 
misery  the  English  manufacturer  and  merchant  must  endure  if  he/ciils 
to  succeed  in  his  business.  Your  own  imagination  can  tell  you  this. 
Even  in  the  best  of  times,  and  in  the  best  and  happiest  of  countries, 
the  manufacturer  and  merchant  is  in  danger  of  over  much  anxiety. 
The  American  independent  agriculturalist  has  no  excuse  for  anxiety. 
Nor  is  he  under  much  temptation  to  excessive  anxiety.  His  land  is 
his  own,  and  the  soil  is  rich.  The  seasons  are  generally  regular,  and 
almost  always  favourable.  He  can  grow  a  variety  of  crops.  On  one 
plot  he  can  sow  wheat,  on  another  oats,  on  a  third  he  can  plant  corn, 
and  on  a  fourth  he  can  sow  buckwheat.  On  one  portion  of  his  farm 
he  can  raise  potatoes,  on  another  beans.  Here  he  can  sow  turnips, 
and  there  parsnips  and  carrots.  In  tliis  country,  the  farmer  can 
grow  almost  everything  really  useful.  And  the  season  which  is  not 
exactly  friendly  to  one  thing,  is  always  friendly  to  another.  His 
wheat  is  ripe  towards  the  end  of  June  ;  and  he  has  almost  always 
fine  harvest  weather  then.  His  oats  are  ripe  in  July,  and  he  has 
generally  good  harvest  weather  tlien.  His  Indian  corn  is  ripe  in 
September,  and  it  generally  happens  that  he  has  favourable  harvest 
weather  then.  And  if  the  weather  is  not  favourable,  God  has  won- 
derfully provided  a  protection  for  this  remarkable  sjiecies  of  grain. 
He  has  wrapped  round  each  ear  no  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
waterproof  leaves.  And  he  has  caused  the  cars  to  hang  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  leaves  form  the  securest  protection  imaginable  for  the 
precious  grain.  Tlie  rain  may  fall  for  weeks  and  yet  not  wet  it.  The 
frost  may  rage,  and  not  harm  it.  The  winds  may  blow  with  all  tireir 
fury,  and  not  be  able  to  scatter  it.  The  snow  may  fall  and  cover  it 
through  all  the  months  of  winter,  and  do  it  no  injury.  In  general, 
however,  the  season  is  favourable  for  getting  in  crops  of  Indian  corn. 
When  the  Indian  corn  is  secured,  or  wliile  it  still  remains  in  the 
field,  the  buckwheat  is  ripe.  And  the  season  is  generally  favourable 
to  the  securing  of  this  crop  also.  Vegetables  of  various  descriptions 
are  ripening  every  day.  And  so  witii  fruits  of  various  descriptions. 
Your  orchard  and  your  garden  are  a  constant  and  unfailing  market  to 
you.  You  have  but  to  go  and  gather  what  you  please,  without  money 
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and  without  price.  Even  the  winds  that  shake  the  trees  do  you  but 
little  injury.  They  only  tumble  to  the  ground  the  ripest  fruit,  and 
thus  save  you  the  perplexity  of  making  a  good  selection,  and  the 
labour  of  climbing  or  shaking  the  trees.  If  they  shake  down  more 
than  you  need,  your  cattle  are  ready  to  take  the  surplus,  and  convert 
it  for  you  into  milk  and  butter,  into  pork  and  beef.  You  have  no 
losses,  or  next  to  none.  Nothing  comes  amiss.  The  wet  and  the 
dry,  the  heat  and  the  cold,  the  wind  and  the  calm,  all  serve  you,  if 
you  are  careful  to  manage  your  affairs  aright.  All  nature  favours  you. 
The  laws  of  God  are  always  wise  and  always  kind,  and  when  men 
carefully  conform  to  them  they  find  themselves  in  a  universe  of 
blessing.  They  are  in  harmony  with  God  and  all  things, — and  God 
and  all  things  favour  and  befriend  them. 

(To  be  Continued. J 


PERSONAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  POLITICAL  REFORM. 

Some  are  always  urging  Political  Reform,  while  they  overlook  or 
slight  individual  reform  :  while  others  dwell  ceaselessly  on  personal 
reform,  and  speak  lightly  of  political  reform.  I  urge  both  and  speak 
lightly  of  neither.  Both  are  important.  Both  are  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  :  and  they  tend  to  promote  each 
other.  Political  reform  would  promote  individual  reform.  Individual 
reform  would  promote  political  reform.  Individual  reform  cannot 
fail,  in  time,  to  bring  about  political  reform  ;  and  political  reform 
could  hardly  fail  to  promote  individual  reform.  We  therefore  urge  on 
our  readers,  attention  to  both.  We  say  to  all,  improve  your  minds, 
improve  your  characters,  to  the  utmost,  and  we  saj',  at  the  same 
time,  employ  your  minds  on  political  subjects,  and  employ  your  influ- 
ence in  labouring  to  promote  political  reform. 

Besides,  in  labouring  to  promote  political  reform,  you  are,  in  fact, 
reforming  yourselves.  You  are  improving  your  minds  and  your  char- 
acters. You  are,  by  your  labours  in  the  cause  of  political  reform, 
both  increasing  your  knowledge,  and  strengthening  your  minds,  both 
perfecting  your  character,  and  increasing  your  power.  And  in  im- 
proving your  minds  and  your  characters,  you  are,  though  indirectly, 
yet  surely,  preparing  the  way  for  beneficial  political  changes.  You 
are  contributing,  in  fact,  to  the  reformation  of  all  things. 

One  man  says,  '  while  you  are  talking  about  personal  reform,  the 
tyrants  are  rivetting  our  chains.'  I  answer,  while  you  are  neglecting 
to  inculcate  individual  reform,  the  tyrants  are  rivetting  our  chains  still 
more  effectually. 

But  when  are  we  to  look  for  political  reforms  by  the  slow  and  im- 
perceptible process  of  individual  reform  ?  1  answer.  When  are  we  to 
look  for  political  reform  wit/ioiit  individual  reform  1  And  how 
should  we  secure  the  be7iefits  of  political  reform,  without  individunl 
reform  1  I  am  not  opposing  political  action.  I  am  not  discoiinte- 
nancing  or  discouraging,  or  in  any  way  depreciating  or  slighting 
direct  efforts  for  changing  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  these  realms.  On  the  contrary,  I  recommend,  I  urge  such 
efforts.  All  I  wish  is,  that  while  we  labour  to  effect  political  changes 
by  direct  political  action,  we  should  take  care  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  all  times,  both  to  improve  our  own  minds  and  characters,  and  to 
labour  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  minds  and  characters  of 
our  countrymen  and  of  mankind  at  large. 

It  is  always  our  duty  to  labour  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  our  duty  noio.  It  would  be 
our  duty  if  we  had  obtained  all  the  political  reforms  we  desire. 
Political  reforms  are  desirable  on  this  account  among  others,  that  they 
■would  facilitate  and  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
of  mankind.  Intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  or,  in  other  words, 
intelhgence  and  virtue  are  essential  to  human  perfection  and  to  human 
enjoyment.  They  are  essential  to  individual  enjoyment.  They  are 
essential  to  domestic  enjoyment.  They  are  essential  to  national  pros- 
perity. 


I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  we  have 
made,  and  which  we  still  are  making,  to  reform  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  I  am  as  anxious  as  ever  for  the  annihilation  of 
Monarchy  and  Aristocracy,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough 
Democracy.  But  I  am  wishful,  that  while  we  labour  for  these  great 
political  reforms,  we  should  take  care  to  do  our  best  for  ourselves 
and  for  each  other  as  individuals.  If  we  succeed  in  reforming  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  country,  we  shall  enjoy  our  success  all 
the  more  for  having  improved  our  own  understandings  and  affections. 
If  we  fail  to  effect  the  political  reforms  for  which  we  are  toiling  and 
longing,  we  shall  be  all  the  better  prepared  to  endure  the  calamity  of 
defeat,  and  to  turn  tliat  calamity  into  an  advantage  at  a  future 
period. 

Let  us  then  carry  on  at  once  and  always  the  whole  work  of  life. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  promote  the  improvement  both  of  men  and  of 
institutions.  Let  us  labour  to  help  forward  the  whole  world.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  push  on  the  cart  and  leave  the  wheels  behind,  nor  let 
us  attempt  to  push  on  the  wheels,  and  leave  the  cart  behind.  Let  us 
push  on  the  whole  at  once.  Let  us  endeavour,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  improve  both  men  and  Governments ; — to  increase  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  virtue  in  men's  minds,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  of  wisdom  and  righteousness,  in 
our  laws,  institutions,  and  Governments.  We  shall  never  be  losers, 
we  shall  always  he  gainers,  by  an  increase  of  knowledge,  and  by  an 
increase  of  strength  of  mind  and  purity  of  character.  Whether  we 
remain  in  our  native  land,  or  seek  a  home  beyond  the  wild  Atlantic, 
— whether  we  be  doomed  to  bear  the  insults  and  the  injuries  of 
hereditary  tyranny,  or  to  live  beneath  the  mild  and  generous  sway  of 
Democracy, — whether  we  be  doomed  to  comparative  poverty,  or 
destined  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  we  shall  always  be  the  better  in 
proportion  to  the  knowledge  and  the  virtue  we  possess. 

Cultivate  your  minds,  then,  my  readers.  Seek  knowledge  on  every 
subject  of  importance.  Disciphne  3'our  hearts  and  discipline  your 
lives.  Find  out,  by  studying  your  nature,  and  by  studying  the  works 
of  God  around  you,  what  is  God's  will  respecting  you, — what  are  the 
laws  by  which  you  ought  to  govern  yourself.  And  when  you  have 
ascertained  that  will,  obey  it.  When  you  have  ascertained  those 
laws,  reduce  them  faithfully  and  diligently  to  practice. 

And  do  your  utmost  to  spread  knowledge  amongst  j'our  neighbours 
and  your  countrymen.  Increase  the  means  of  knowledge  to  the 
utmost.  Do  your  utmost  to  place  instructive  books  and  tracts 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Endeavour  to  promote  in  all  a  desire  for 
knowledge.  Do  what  you  can  to  encourage  and  stimulate  all  to  seek 
after  knowledge.  Be  yourself  a  light  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
you  live.  Do  your  utmost  to  make  others  lights  to  one  another,  and 
to  all  mankind. 

As  I  have  said,  in  cultivating  your  minds  and  improving  your 
characters,  you  are  not  giving  your  aristocratic  tyrants  any  advantage 
over  you.  You  are  doing  just  the  contrary.  You  are  giving  your- 
selves a  terrible  advantage  over  them.  It  is  when  men  neglect  the 
acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  practise  and  promotion  of 
virtue,  that  they  give  their  tyrants  an  advantage  over  them.  It  is  the 
ignorant  and  the  profligate  who  are  leeak.  The  knowing  and  the 
virtuous  are  always  strong.  If  the  people  of  this  country  had  been 
generally  enlightened,  if  they  had  been  but  tolerably  enlightened,  they 
would  have  aimihilated  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groan  many 
years  ago.  It  is  to  the  ignorance  and  profligacy  prevaiHng  through  the 
country,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  curse  of  Monarchy  and  Aristo- 
cracy ; — for  the  horrible  cruelties  and  infinite  crimes  of  our  present 
inhuman  tyrants.  And  if  we  are  ever  to  be  freed  from  this  curse  of 
curses,  this  plague  of  plagues,  this  unutterable  accumulation  of 
horrors,  this  most  calamitous  of  all  calamities,  we  must  be  indebted 
to  the  wide,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the 
general  awakening  of  intellect  and  holy  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the 
millions  of  our  countrymen. 
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HOW  ARE  WORKIXG  MEN  TO  BECOJIE  THEIR  OWN 
EMPLOYERS. 


How  are  we  poor  workers,  who  have  nothing  to  invest  in  the 
undertaking  but  our  industrj'  and  mechanical  skill,  to  become  our  own 
employers,  either  in  or  out  of  Association,  at  a  business  in  which  large 
capital  ought  to  be  invested,  were  it  carried  on  as  it  should  be  ? 
Especially,  how  could  such  of  us  hope  for  success  in  such  an  under- 
taking who  have  families  depending  on  our  scanty  earnings  for  the 
means  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together  I  I  do  not  say  such  a 
thing  is  impossible.  I  fondly  hope  it  is  not.  But  certain  I  am,  if 
left  to  ourselves,  we,  daily  and  nightly  toilers  for  a  subsistence,  must 
continue  as  we  are  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  '  Jlen  of  mind  '  must 
'  clear  the  way,'  by  reducing  their  theories  to  simple  practice  in  our 
midst,  or  by  teaching  us  how  to  do  so.  One  fact  is  worth  a  thousand 
arguments  to  men  of  limited  minds ;  and  one  Association,  affording 
competent  remuneration  and  constant  employment  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  would  be  worth  any  ijuantity  of  disquisitions  to  enlighten  poor 
folks  understandings.  You  have  haidly  an  idea  how  anxious  the 
working  classes  are  to  obtain  plain,  practicable  lessons  on  this  vital 
subject. 


THE  GOVERNMENTS,   CONSTITUTIONS,  LAWS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


&c., 


I  may  here  give  you  a  general  view  of  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  of  the  L^'nUed  States  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  must  assemble  at  least  once  every  j'ear,  on  the 
firet  Monday  of  December,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  Senate  is  composed  cf  two  members  from  each  State  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  regular  number  is  now  58.  They  are  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  one-thii-d  of  them 
being  elected  biennially. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  the  Pi-esideut  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  body  he  has  only  a  casting  vote,  which  is  given  in 
case  of  an  equal  division  of  the  votes  of  the  Senators.  In  his  absence, 
a  President  pro  tempore  is  chosen  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  from  the  several 
States,  elected  by  the  people,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  Repre- 
sentatives are  apportioned  among  the  different  States  aceordin?  to 
population.  The  30th  Congress  is  chosen  according  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1842,  the  ratio  being  'one  Representative  for  every  70,680 
persons  in  each  State,  and  one  additional  Representative  for  each  State 
having  a  fraction  greater  than  one  moiety  of  the  said  ratio,  computed 
according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  LTnited 
States.  The  law  of  1842  also  requires,  that  the  Representatives  of  each 
State  '  shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  a  contiguous  territory 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  said  State 
may  be  entitled,  no  one  district  electing  more  than  one  Representative.' 
The  present  number  is  228  Representatives,  and  1  Delegate, 

Since  the  4th  of  JIarch,  1817,  the  compensation  of  each  member  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  has  been  8  dollars  a  day, 
during  the  period  of  his  attendance  in  Congress,  without  deduction  in 
case  of  sickness;  and  8  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel,  in  the 
usual  road,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  govermnent. 
The  compensation  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  16  dollars  a  day. 

The  Representatives  of  the  30th  Congress  which  expired  on  the  3rd 
of  March  last,  were  chosen  by  the  different  States  as  follows.  JIaine 
— 7.  New  Hampshire — i.  Vermont — 4.  Massachusetts — 10.  Rhode 
Island — 2.  Connecticut — 4.  New  York — 34.  New  Jersey — -5.  Penn- 
sylvania— 24.  Delaware — 1.  Maryland — G.  Virginia — 1.5.  North  Car- 
olina— U.  South  Carolina — 7.  Georgia — 8.  Alabama — 7.  Mississippi 
— i.     Louisiana — 4,     Arkansas — 1.     Tennesse — 11.     Kentucky — 10, 

*  My  readers  will  sometimes  find  when  sums  of  money  are  given,  that  the 
two  end  figures  to  the  right  have  a  dot  before  them.  They  must  understand 
that  the  figures  following  the  dots  mean  Cents,  and  the  figures  before  the  dot 
mean  DoUars.    Thus, — 7,S10.05 


Ohio — 21.     Michigan — 3.      Indiana — 10.     Illinois — 7.     Jlissouri— 5. 
Florida — 1.  Texas — 2.  Iowa — 2.  Territories,  Wisconsin — 1  delegate. 

The   following   is   the   comparative   value   of  the   Finances   of  the 
difterent  States  : — 


Annual 

SL 

Absolute 

Contingent 

Interest  on 

Debt. 

Debt. 

Total  Debt. 

Absolute 
Debt. 

Dollan. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Do:hrs. 

Maine, 

1,142,700 

1,142,700 

73,000 

New  Hampshire, 

None. 

None, 

Vermont, 

279,960 

279,960 

16,798 

Massachusetts, 

909,654 

5,049,556 

6,049,209 

58,879 

Rhode  Island, 

152,719 

152,719 

9,163 

Connecticut, 

None. 

None. 

New  York, 

23,021,081 

1,713,000 

24,734,081 

1,269,739 

New  Jersey, 

55,596 

55,596 

3,336 

Pennsylvania, 

40,739,577 

40,739,577 

2,040,000 

Delaware, 

None. 

None. 

JIaryland, 

12,011,785 

1,299,922 

13,311,707 

651,821 

Virgiiria, 

5,934,121 

1,415,171 

7,-349,292 

430,118 

North  Carolina, 

None, 

None. 

South  Carolina, 

3,234,502 

2,000,000 

5,234,502 

170,798 

Georgia, 

1,727,760 

1,727,760 

109,296 

Florida, 

3,900,000 

950,000 

4,850,000 

294,000 

Alabama, 

9,207,556 

4,4:38,522 

13,646,078 

557,746 

Mississippi, 

2,271,707 

5,000,000 

7,271,707 

128,000 

Louisiana, 

1,380,566 

14,857,565 

16,2-38,131 

78,914 

Arkansas, 

2,769,336 

848,891 

3,617,227 

164,660 

Tennessee, 

3,373,416 

3,373,416 

180,489 

Kentucky, 

4,596,026 

4,596,026 

267,112 

Ohio, 

19,246,003 

19,246,002 

1,164,260 

Michigan, 

2,299,0.50 

529,151 

2,828,201 

120,000 

Indiana, 

7,197,470 

8,587,470 

15,784,940 

221,360 

Illinois, 

14,042,718 

14,042,718 

700,000 

Jlissouri, 

684,997 

684,997 

73,100 

Texas, 

4,856,601 

5,092,406 

9,949,007 

300,000 

Total, 

165,129,900 

51,781.654 

216,911,554 

9,072,939 

Total  Jan.  1,  1846, 

179,635,022 

44,388,805 

224,023,827 

9,930,052 

Ordinary  an- 

Amount of 

Other 

Other  property 

nual  Expendi- 

Suites. 

of 

productive 

not  now 

ture,  ex^usire 

School  FunJ. 

Propertj-. 

productive. 

of  Debts 
and  Scliools. 

DuUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

JIaine, 

100,000 

369,104 

154,681 

New  Hampshire, 

140,000 

Vermont, 

2,S4,900 

71(1,137 

95,503 

Massachusetts, 

830,678 

1,819,8.57 

361,318 

Rhode  Island, 

433,6.35 

48,405 

Connecticut, 

2,070,055 

406,000 

98,105 

New  York, 

6,413,660 

30,987,336 

816,295 

New  Jersey, 

384,-339 

226,253 

764,671 

111,380 

Pennsylvania, 

30,000,000 

1,208,631 

40-3,0a5 

Delaware, 

17.5,7.50 

521,.529 

17,129 

Maryland, 

4,709,541 

16,006,408 

197,769 

Virginia, 

1,4*30,261 

6,-370,880 

4,492,623 

538,496 

North  CaroUna, 

3(53,000 

63,458 

South  Carolina, 

4,-371,255 

215,287 

Georgia, 

263,300 

113,986 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

927,850 

6,300,000 

127,386 

Mississippi, 

2,000,000 

155,000 

Louisiana, 

2,416,9-38 

515,207 

Arkansas, 

33,830 

Tennessee, 

884,043 

165,000 

Kentuckv, 

1,221,819 

2,725,500 

3,000,0(X) 

262,000 

Ohio, 

1,4.55,781 

17,951,194 

771,674 

19.3,.324 

Michigan, 

406,119 

811,398 

95,000 

Indiana, 

279,6«3 

69,1,36 

Illinois, 

158,000 

Missouri, 

136,-5-55 

Texas, 

150,000 

Total, 

17,631,553 

108,643,-384 

30,660,94.5 

5,4:3.5,28.5 

Total,  Jan.  1,  1846, 

16,608,719 

1 10,396,552 

23,2.32,715 

5,4-55,186 
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The  following  is  a  brief  liistojy  of  the  Various  States,  with  an  abstract 
of  the  CoBstitutioii  of  each  State. 

MAINE. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Maine  was  formed  about  the  year 
1630 ;  and  for  several  years  the  government  of  the  colony  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Georges,  as  proprietor  of  the 
country. 

In  1052,  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts.  The  country  was,  however,  afterwards  claimed  by 
the  heirs  of  Georges,  but  was,  in  1()77,  purchased  by  the  colony  of  Mas- 
Bachusetts.  From  that  time  the  territory  formed  a  part  of  tlie  colony, 
and  afterwards  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  styled  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  till  the  year  1820,  when  it  was  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent State. 

AnsTnACT  of  the  Constitution.— The  Constitution  of  this  State  was 
fonned  in  1819,  and  went  into  operation  iu  1820. 

Every  male  citizin,  except  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and 
Indians  not  taxed,  21  years  old,  and  for  three  months  next  preceding 
nny  election  a  resident  of  the  State,  may  vote  in  the  town  where  his 
residence  is  so  established.  Persons  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  stationed  in  garrison,  and  students  in  seminaries,  shall  not  thereby 
gain  such  a  residence  as  will  entitle  them  to  vote.  The  election  of  State 
officers  shall  be  annually,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September. 

Representatives,  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  200  in  number,  and 
elected  annually,  must  be  21  years  old  ;  five  years  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  one  year  residents  in  the  State,  and,  for  three  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  inhabitants  of  the  towns  which  they  repre- 
sent. A  town  having  1 ,500  inhabitants  is  entitled  to  send  one  repre- 
sentative ;  having  3,750,  two ;  0,776,  three  ;  10,500,  four ;  15,000, 
five  ;  20,250,  six  ;  26,250,  seven  ;  but  no  town  can  ever  bo  entitled  to 
more  than  seven  representatives.  Senators  not  less  than  20  nor  more 
than  31  in  number,  must  be  25  years  old  ;  their  term  of  office  and  their 
qualifications  in  other  respects  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. Vacancies  in  the  Senate  shall  be  filled  liy  joint  vote  of  the 
senators  elected  and  the  representatives,  from  those  who  had  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  each  district  at  the  popular  elections.  The  Senate 
shall  try  all  impeachments,  and  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  shall  be  necessary  for  conviction.  Judgment  iu  such  cases 
shall  extend  only  to  removal  from,  or  dis(iualifieation  for,  office  ;  the 
party  being  still  liable  to  indictment.  No  senator  or  representative 
shall,  during  his  term,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  that 
shall  have  been  created,  or  its  emoluments  increased,  during  such  term  ; 
and  no  member  of  Congress,  or  persons  holding  office  uiider  the  United 
States,  post-officers  excepted,  can  have  a  seat  iu  either  House. 

The  governor,  chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes,  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year.  He  must  be  80  years  old,  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ;  for  five  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  and  during  liis 
term,  a  resident  of  the  State.  If  no  i>erson  has  a  majority  of  votes,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  those  having  the  four  highest  numbers, 
if  there  be  so  many,  shall  elect  two  persons,  and  return  their  names  to 
the  Senate,  one  of  whom  the  Senate  shall  elect  and  declare  governor. 
No  person  holding  office  under  the  United  States,  this  State,  or  any 
other  power,  shall  be  governor.  If  the  office  of  governor  be  vacant,  tlie 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  after  him  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  shall 
act  as  governor.  He  may  veto  a  bill ;  but  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
may  pass  it  in  spite  of  his  veto. 

Seven  councillors,  not  more  than  one  in  any  senatorial  district,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  residents  of  the  State,  shall  be  chosen  annu- 
al'.v,  by  joint-ballot  of  the  senators  and  representatives,  to  advise  the 
governor  in  the  executive  part  of  the  government. 

The  secretary  of  State  and  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by 
joint-ballot  of  the  senators  and  representatives.  The  treasurer  shall 
not  be  eligible  more  than  five  years  successively. 

The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  receive  a  stated  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  All 
judicial  oliicersare  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council,  and  shall  hold  office  for  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  their  appointment,  unless  sooner  removed  by  impeachment  or  ad- 
dress. 

Quakers,  Shakers,  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  shall  be  exempted  from  military  duty.  Suitable  provisions 
shall  be  made  liy  to^vns  to  support  and  maintan  puldic  schools.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  any  literary  institution,  unless 
it  has  control  over  its  ehaiter.    No  religious  tests  shall  be  i-eciuired  as  a 


qualification  for  any  office  or  trust.  In  all  libel  cases  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  shall  determine  both  the  law  and  the 
fact. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  must  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses,  and  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion ;  and  if  a  majority  are  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  it  ^hall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  constitution. 

OOVERNMENT. 

Salary.  I  Salary. 

1,600  dol.  I  Sup't  of  Insane  Hospital,    800  dol. 


Governor, 

Secretary  of  State,  - 
Treasurer, 
Adjutant-General    - 
Land-Agent, 


1)00 

000 

700 

1,000 


Bank  Commissioners, 

Speaker  of  the  House, 

Clerk  of  the  House, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Warden  of  State  Prison,    700 

JvDiciATs.Y.'—iSuprcmc  Judicial  Court. 

Salary.  [ 

1,800  dol.    Attorney-General,  - 


Chief  Justice, 
Justice,  - 
Do.     - 


1,800 
1,800 


Reporter, 


Salary. 
1,000  dol. 
1,000   „ 


District  Courts, 


West  Dist. 
Mid.  do. 
East    do. 


Judgt 
do. 
do. 


Municipal  and  Police  Courts. 

Salary, 
700  dol. 


Judge, 
Do., 
Do., 


SalalT. 
1,200  dol 
1,200   „ 
1,200   „ 

FlNAKCES, 

[Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  April  30,  1847.] 

Dollars. 

Amount  of  receipts  from  May  1,  184(5,  to  April  30,  1847, 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  of  cash,  April  30,  1847, 


600 


284,032.34 
300,103.54 


C5.%1.35.88 
Amount  of  expenditures  from  May  1, 1040,  to  April  00, 1847,  500,209.74 


Balance  in  the  Treasury,  April  80,  1847, 

Principal  items  of  Expenditure, 

Dollars. 

22,587.00 
37,705.00 

6,0i)7.91 

2,700.50 


Salaries  -        -        - 
Pay  of  legislature    - 
Expenses  of  executive 
Clerks     - 
Costs  iu  criminal  prose^ 

cutiona  -  -  18,0U1.7l 
Schools  -  -  •  24,428.27 
Board  of  education  -  725.00 

Instruction  in  Madawaska    000.82 
Printing,  binding,  &c.         4,2.39.25 
Roll  of  accounts 
Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 


Direct  taxes    - 
Land  office 

Permanent  school  fund 
School  fund,  No.  14 
County  taxes  - 


0,791.05 
3,785.00 

Chief  Sources  of  Income. 

Dollar!. 

154,098.00 


Insane  Hospital 
Trustees  of  do., 
Militia  pensions 
Penobscot  Indians  fund 
Indian  annuities 
State  Prison  officers 
County  taxes  - 
Agricultural  societies 
Canada  road   - 
Public  debt  paid 
Interest  on  debt 
Volunteers  for  Mexico 


92,026.14 


DoUmrs. 

12,550.00 

313.00 

2,;)90.00 

3,985.15 

1,500.00 

4,282.50 

9,158.04 

1,950.23 

2,000.00 

131,585.00 

78,707. (i9 

083.14 


()0,023.02 
7,213.98 

20,215.00 
6,708.99 


Bank  dividends 
Interest  on  deposits  - 
Duties  on  commissions 
U.  States,  under  Resolve 
of  Aug.  C,  184(!,   - 


DoUarF. 

500.00 

5,296.19 
1,961.02 


10,805.32 
800,781.11 


150,000.00 

10,000.00 

349,022.04 


The  resources  of  the  State  are  set  down  at    - 

Among  which  are  enumerated,  besides  cash  on  hand  and 

proceeds  of  annual  taxes,  U,  States  0  per  cent,  stock, 

due  1 850,  interest  semi-annually       .        -        -        - 
100  shares  in  Augusta  Bank  -         .         .         .         . 

Securities  in  the  land  oflice,  and  notes  receivable    - 
Also,  balance  of  claims  against  the  United  States, 

Whole  amount  of  public  debt  -     1,142,700.00  dollars. 

Literest  on  this  debt,  about      -  73,000.00       „ 


A  Fact.— No  country  is  so  peaceful  and  prosperous  as  the  United 
States  ;  yet  the  population  of  those  States  consists  principally  of  those 
very  classes  whom  the  rulers  of  England  and  their  middle-class  sup- 
porters represent  as  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order,  the  friontls  of  auar- 
chy  and  ruiu. 
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LECTURES  ON  DIET,  ETC.,  BY  DR.  LEES. 


IV. — The  Beead  Qcestiok. 

§  1.  First  amongst  the  necessaries  of  existence,  we  must  rank  wheaten 
bread,  which  has  justly  acquired  the  common  title  of  '  the  staff  of  life.' 
The  two-fold  elements  of  food  are  so  well  proportioned  in  this  King  of 
the  Cereals,  that  it  forms  at  once  a  pleasing  and  a  permanent  article  of 
human  diet,  even  when  used  exclusively.  Upon  this  food  alone  a  man 
may  exist  in  perfect  health  and  vigor  for  years.  WheatenAirimA, 
however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  ivldte-hveai,  which  is  a  compo- 
sition incapable  of  suppoi-ting  animal  life  for  any  lengthened  period  in 
health,  because  it  contains  the  farina  or  flour  stript  of  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  fibrins  and  of  the  inorganic  elements  existing  in  wheat,  on 
the  importance  of  which  we  have  insisted.  For  example,  says  Liebig, 
'  the  Jro«  of  wheat  contains  a  large  f[u.i.ntity  of  ainmoniacal phosphate  of 
moffnesia'.  But  this  is  cast  out  of  the  bread,  and  hence  a  substance  needful 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  bones,  and  in  part  for  an  excitant  to  diges- 
tive action,  is  kept  out  of  white-bread,  entailing  weakness  of  osseous 
structure,  and  int<?stinal  constipation. 

Upon  a  priori  and  practical  grounds  I  have  recommended  sound 
broum-bread  to  the  people  since  the  year  1 040.  The  progress  of  organic 
chemistry  since  that  period,  has  illustrated  this  matter  by  quantitative 
analysis,  and  shown  the  vast  importance  of  this  bread-question. 
Amongst  tlie  most  recent  and  valuable  writers  on  the  subject,  we  must 
rank  Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham,  from  whom  we  cite  the  following 
admirable  remarks  : — • 

§  2.  '  The  grain  of  wheat  consists  of  two  parts,  with  which  the  miller 
is  familiar — the  inner  grain  and  the  skin  that  covers  it.  The  inner 
grain  gives  the  pure  white  flour  ;  tlie  skin,  when  separated,  forms  the 
bi'an.  The  miller  cannot  entirely  peel  off  the  skin  from  his  grain,  and 
thus  some  of  it  is  unavoidably  ground  up  witli  liis  flour.  By  sifting  he 
separates  it  more  or  less  completely  ;  his  seconds,  middlings,  etc.,  owing 
their  color  to  the  proportion  of  brown  bran  that  has  jiassed  thriJ  the 
aieve  along  with  the  flour.  The  whole  meal,  as  it  is  called,  of  which 
the  so-named  brown  household  bread  is  made,  consists  of  the  entire 
grain  ground  up  together — used  as  it  comes  from  the  millstones  un- 
sifted, and  therefore  containing  all  the  bran.  The  first  white  ilour, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  contain  no  bran,  while  the  whole  mc«l  con- 
tains all  that  grew  naturally  upon  the  grain. 

'  The  solid  parts  of  the  human  body  consist,  principally,  of  three 
several  portions  ;  the  /'«<,  the  miiecle,  and  the  bone.  These  three  sub- 
stances are  liable  to  constant  waste  in  the  living  body,  and  therefore 
must  be  constantly  renewed  from  the  food  that  we  eat.  The  vegetable 
food  we  consume  contains  these  three  substances  almost  ready  formed. 

*  Again,  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body  contain  the  same  substances  in  a 
liquid  form,  on  their  waj'  to,  or  from,  the  several  parts  of  the  body  in 
which  they  are  required.  They  include  also  a  portion  of  salt  or  saline 
matter  which  is  dissolved  in  them,  as  we  dissolve  common  salt  in  our 
soup,  or  Epsom  salts  in  the  pleasant  draughts  with  whicli  our  doctors 
delight  to  vex  us  !     Tliis  saline  matter  is  also  obtained  from  the  food. 

'  Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that  that  food  must  be  the  most  nourishing 
which  supplies  all  these  ingredients  of  the  body  most  abundantly  on  the 
whole,  or  in  proportions  most  suited  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual animal  to  which  it  is  given. 

'How  stands  the  question,  tlien,  in  regard  to  this  point,  between  the 
brown  bread  and  the  white — the  tine  flour,  and  the  whole  meal  of 
wheat  1 

'  What  is  the  composition  of  these  two  portions  of  tlie  wheat  ?  How 
much  do  they  respectively  contain  of  the  several  constituents  of  the 
animal  body  ?  How  much  of  each  is  contained  also  in  the  whole 
grain  ? 

'1.  The  fat.     Of  this  ingredient 

1000  %3.  of  the  Whole  Grain  contain  2811j8. 
„  „       Fine  Flour  „       20  „ 

„  „       Bran  „       CO  „ 

So  that  the  bran  is  much  richer  in  fat  than  the  interior  )>art  of  the 
grain,  and  the  whole  grain  ground  together  (whole  meal)  richer  than 
the  finer  part  of  the  flour  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  half. 

'2.  The  miiscidar  maitcr. — Numerous  ex|)eriments  have  been  made  to 
determine  tlic se  proportions  iu  the  line  flour  an<l  whole  seed  of  several 
varieties  of  grain.  The  general  result  of  these  is,  that  the  whole  grain 
uniformly  contains  a  larger  quantity,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  fine 
flour  extracted  from  it  does.   The  particular  results  in  the  caw  of  wheat 


and  Indian  com  were  as  follows  : — A  tliousand  pounds  of  the  whole 
grain  and  of  the  fine  flour,  contained  of  muscular  matter,  respectively- 
Whole  Grain  Fine  Flour 

Wheat        150  fts.  180  fts. 

Indian  Corn  ...        140  110 

Of  the  material  out  of  which  the  animal  muscle  is  to  be  fonned,  the 
whole  meal  or  grain  of  wheat  contains  one  fifth  mere  than  the  finest 
flour  does.  For  maintaining  muscular  strength,  therefore,  it  must  l>e 
more  valuable  in  an  equal  jiroportion. 

'3.  Bone  material  and  fialine  matter. — Of  these  mineral  constituents, 
as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  animal  body,  a  thousand  pounds  of  bran, 
whole  meal,  and  fine  floui-,  contain  respectively — 

Bran       "OOils. 

Whole  Meal      170 

Fine  Flour        00 

'  So  that  in  regard  to  this  important  part  of  our  food,  necessary  to  all 
living  animals,  but  especially  to  the  young  who  are  growing,  and  to  the 
mother  who  is  giving  milk,  the  whole  meal  is  three  tunes  more  nourish- 
ing than  the  fine  flour.' 

Here  is  a  statement  based  on  careful  experiment  and  correct  ana- 
lysis, showing  that  liy  separating  the  bran  of  wheat  from  tlie  flour,  we 
reject  those  very  constituents  which  are  absolutely  matter  of  nutriment 
to  the  body.  Hence  we  do  not  properly  supply  tlie  waste  wliich  the 
system  undergoes,  and  debility,  langour,  and  departure  from  health, 
are  the  slow  but  inevitable  consequences. 

§  3.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  lOOOlbs.  of  the  whole  meal  and  fine  flour, 
respectively  contain  tlie  following  proportions  of  the  principal  sub- 
stBuces  composing  our  body  : — 

Fat.  Flesh.  Bom. 

Whole  Meal         ...        28  lbs.  l.^ififts.  170  lbs. 

Fine  Flour  ...         20    „  1.30   „  CO   „ 

That  is,  while  the  total  of  the  whole  meal  is  354HjS.,  that  of  the  fine 
flour  is  only  2101b3.,  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  by  more  than  one 
half.  In  the  same  proportion,  therefore,  will  the  wliole  meal  be  supe- 
rior to  the  fine  flour  in  repaiiing  the  waste  that  is  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  human  body. 

§  i.  'It  will  not  bo  denied,'  continues  the  Professor,  'that  it  is  for  a  wise 
purpose  that  the  Deity  has  so  intimately  associated  in  the  grain,  the 
several  substances  which  are  necessary  for  the  complete  nutrition  of 
animal  bodies.  The  above  considerations  show  how  jinwise  we  are  in 
attempting  to  undo  this  natural  collocation  of  materials  To  please  the 
eye  and  the  palate,  we  sift  out  a  less  generally  nutritive  food, — and,  to 
make  up  for  what  we  have  removed,  experience  teaches  us  to  have  re- 
course to  animal  food  of  various  descriptions. 

'  It  is  iuteivsting  to  remark-,  even  in  apparently  trivial  things,  how 
all  nature  is  full  of  compensating  processes.  We  give  our  servants 
household  bread,  while  wc  live  on  the  finest  of  the  wheat  ourselves. 
The  mistress  eats  that  which  pleases  the  eye  more,  the  maid  what  sus- 
tains and  nourishes  the  body  better.  But  the  whole  meal  is  more 
wholesome  as  well  as  more  nutritive.  It  is  on  account  of  its  superior 
wholesomeness  that  those  who  are  experienced  in  medicine  usually  ro- 
commeud  it  to  our  attention.  Experience  in  the  laws  of  digestion  brings 
us  back  to  the  simple  admixture  found  in  the  natural  seed.  It  is  not 
an  accidental  thing  that  the  proportions  in  which  the  ingredients  of  a 
tnily  sustaining  food  take  their  places  in  the  seeds  on  which  we  live, 
should  be  best  fitted  at  once  to  promote  the  health  of  the  sedentary 
schol.ar,  and  to  reinvigorate  the  strength  of  the  active  man  when  ex- 
hausted by  bodily  labor.' 
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1784,  Sunday  Schools  first  estaldishcd.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  benefit  conferred  on  the  ])Oorer  classes  of  lOngland  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  Schocds.  Through  this  institution  some  scores  of 
millions  have  learnt  to  read,  and  some  millions  have  learnt  to  write, 
who,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  would  never  have  learnt  cither  of  those 
useful  arts  without  such  institution.  By  teaching  the  multitudes  to 
read,  Sunday  Schools  have  been  the  means  of  diflusing  an  incalculable 
amouut  of  knowledge  tlu'ough  tlu-  country.  'I'hey  have  bi'en  the  means 
of  awakening  a  vast  amount  of  mind.  They  have  been  the  means  of 
helping  forward  measures  of  social  and  political  reform.  'I'liey  have 
been  the  means  of  undennining  both  snperBlition  and  tyranny,    They 
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were  the  means  of  preparing  tlie  way  for  the  temperance  reformation. 
They  have  not  been  conducted  so  wisely  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
They  have,  in  consequence,  not  proved  so  great  a  blessing  as  the}' 
might  have  proved.  For  instance,  in  many  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
nothing  Imt  reading  has  been  taught  from  tlie  commencement.  In 
many  others  in  ^\  hich  writing  was  taugiit  at  the  commencement,  nothing 
but  reading  is  taught  at  present.  From  some  of  the  Sunday  Schools  a 
blind  or  selfish  sectarianisnr  has  of  late  banished  even  reading  itself. 
The  conductors  refuse  to  teach  anything  but  certain  theological  notions. 
And  even  the  theological  notions  taught  in  them  are  of  the  most 
foolish,  absurd,  immoral,  and  blasphemous  description.  In  very  few- 
Sunday  Schools  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  impart  general  informa- 
tion to  the  Scholars  ;  and  in  fewer  still  has  any  attempt  been  made 
thoroughly  to  educate  the  scholars  in  a  true  and  manly  way. 
Still,  Sunday  Schools,  notwithstanding  the  impei-fect  way  in  which  they 
have  been  conducted,  have  lieen  incalculably  useful. 

It  would  however  be  well  for  those  who  see  the  defects  of  existing 
Sunday  Schools,  to  establish  Sunday  Schools  on  better  principles,  and 
conduct  them  in  a  better  way.  It  would  be  well  if  they  would  establish 
Sunday  Schools,  not  of  children  only,  but  of  youths  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  classes.  It  would  be  well  if  they  would  establish  Sunday  Schools 
for  the  pui-pose  of  insti-ucting'peoplein  arithmetic,'geography,  astronomy, 
geology,  botany,  anatomy,  grammar,  phonography,  and  every  other 
useful  art  and  science.  Some  few  attempts  thnve  "been  made  in  this 
way,  and  they  have,  in  some  cases,  been  carried  forward  with  vigour 
and  perseverance.  It  would  be  well  if  the  friends  of  the  working- 
classes,  or  the  working-classes  themselves,  would  form  an  association 
for  mutual  instruction  on  Sundays,  in  every  branch  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 

We  grant  that  it  would  be  better  if  working  people  could  obtain 
instruction  on  other  days,  and  have  Sundays  for  a  day  of  rest.  It  is 
a  shame  that  men  should  have  to  work  so  hard  and  so  long  to  obtain 
the  means  of  living,  as  the  working-classes  in  this  country  have  to  do. 
Still,  our  endeavour  sliouldbe  to  make  the  best  of  our  present  circum- 
stances. There  seems  but  little  prospect  of  any  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  this  country.  The  working- 
classes  should  therefore  do  their  best,  either  to  transport  themselves  to 
some  better  country,  or  begin  to  make  the  best  of  their  circumstances 
at  home.  And  in  fact,  whether  they  ultimately  transport  themselves  to 
some  other  country,  or  remain  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  form  plans  for  mutual  instruction  in  useful  knowledge,  and 
for  mutual  improvement  in  useful  arts  and  virtuous  practices. 

Peter  the  Great  died,  in  172.5.  Peter  the  Great  was  Emperor  of 
Russia.  He  was,  in  some  respects,  great  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  gave  himself  diligently  to  the  instruction  and  improvement 
of  his  people.  He  became  an  apprentice  to  the  ship  building  business, 
that  he  might  not  only  learn  that  art  himself,  liut  be  able  to  teach  it 
to  his  countrymen.  He  gave  a  great  impulse  to  knowledge  and  virtue 
in  his  vast  empire  ;  and  did  no  little  towards  preparing  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  establishmentof  liberal  principles  and  lilieral  institutions  in  his 
country.  Let  us  not  think  there  is  nothing  good  in  Russia,  merely 
because  Russia  happens  to  be  so  terribly  abused  by  some  of  our  news- 
papers. There  are  great  and  good  principles  working  in  the  hearts 
of  multitudes  in  that  vast  empire,  and  there  are  great  and  good  men 
in  that  country.  If  England  would  conduct  itself  as  it  ought,  it 
might  be  able,  at  the  present  season,  to  do  much  towards  annihilating 
the  despotism  both  of  Russia  and  other  countries.  But  alas  I  Eng- 
land seems  disposed  rather  to  plead  for  despotism  at  home,  than  to  seek 
its  ruin  abroad . 

John  Howard  died,  in  the  year  1790.  Howard  has  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  PHiLiNTHROPisT,  Or  LOVER  OF  MAKKiNi),  and  he  Well  deserved 
that  surname.  He  not  only  laboured,  as  he  had  opportunity,  for 
the  good  of  mankind  in  general, — he  not  only  devoted  his  time,  his 
strength,  and  his  property,  to  this  great  and  godlike  object,  but  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  many  inconveniences,  encountered  great  hardships,  and 
exposed  himself  to  serious  dangers,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  most  abject  and  miserable  of  his  species.  Howard, 
in  fact,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  visitor  of  prisons,  and  the  reformer 
of  prison  discipline.  In  the  days  of  Howard,  prisons  were  the  most 
loathsome,  horrible,  and  deadly  dens  imaginable.  The  prisoners  were 
treated  with  the  most  shocking  brutality,  and  with  the  most  heartless 
cruelty.  Even  debtors  not  unfrequently  met  their  death  in  dungeons. 
Persons  that  were  imprisoned  for  political  or  other  oftences,  were  treated 
without  the  least  humanity, — were  neglected  or  tortured  as  if  their 
feelings,  their  interests,  and  their  lives  were  undeserving  of  the  slightest 


consideration  whatever.  Prisons  and  prison  regulations  were  in  as 
bad  a  condition  abroad  as  at  home.  Howard  set  to  work  to  effect  a 
prison  reform.  He  obtained  access  to  prisons  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  published  his  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  prisons  and  of 
the  prisoners,  and  suggested  such  reforms  as  he  considered  necessary. 
After  many  years  thus  benevolently  spent,  he  died  of  fever,  contracted 
while  visiting  a  prison. 

He  was  a  man  of  strict  temperance.  He  abttained  altogether  from 
the  use  of  animal  food.  He  has  lieen  charged  with  craelty  to  his 
children  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  any  foundation 
for  the  charge.  Reformers  are  always  reviled.  There  are  persons 
who  appear  to  make  it  their  study  to  fabricate  slanders  against  those 
who  war  with  the  errors  and  vices  of  their  times.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  charge  of  Howard's  want  of  natural  affection  for  his  own 
offspring,  was  fabricated  by  persons  of  this  description.  Nothing 
would  be  more  natural  than  for  those  raalignants  to  say  :  '  He  goes  up 
and  down  the  world  under  pretence  of  benefitting  strangers,  and  neglects 
the  interests  of  his  own  offspring.'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  so  constituted,  as  to  take  more  pleasure  in  seeWng  the 
welfare  of  mankind  at  large,  than  in  personally  attending  to  his  own 
oft'spring.  Phrenology  teaches  us  how  to  account  for  such  cases.  It 
is  therefore  possible,  that  Howard  might  not  only  be  free  from  exceasiTe 
fondness  for  his  children,  but  even  less  attentive  to  their  comfort 
than  people  in  general  would  consider  he  ought  to  be.  However,  this 
is  a  matter  into  which  we  cannot  inquire.  By  the  manner  in  which 
Howard  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  philanthropy,  to  the  service 
of  his  race,  he  gave  the  fullest  evidence  of  a  noble  heart  and  of  a 
virtuous  disposition, — of  a  wish  to  discliarge  his  duty  faithfully  both 
to  God  and  to  mankind.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  cheap 
edition  of  his  Life  in  print.     There  ongj/t  to  be, 

American  Independence  acknowledged,  in  the  year  178."?.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  world's  history.  We  regard  it,  in  fact,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  'brighter  history  of  our  race.  We  be-"  ^ 
lieve  it  will  prove  to  be  so.  If  the  United  States  will  conduct  them- 
seh'es  as  they  ought,  they  will  be  the  means  of  annihilating  despotic 
forms  of  Government  in  every  part  of  the  world.  They  will  be  the 
means  of  establishing  an  enlightened  and  just  Democracy  in  every  nation. 
They  will  be  the  means  of  annihilating  avperstition  as  well  as  despot- 
ism, and  of  freeing  the  human  mind  as  well  as  the  human  frame,  from 
shackles  and  chains.  The  United  States  are  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
and  the  mightiest  of  empires.  They  are  destined  to  be  the  means  of 
more  freelj'  and  more  perfectly  developing  human  nature  in  all  its 
various  forms  of  wonder  and  of  excellency. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  gives  us  serious  anxiety  with  respect 
to  the  United"  States,  and  that  is,  the  existence  of  slavery  within  its 
borders.  Let  slavery  be  abolished,  and  our  anxiety  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  will  be  at  an  end.  Let  slavery  be  abolished,  and  our 
assurance  of  the  permanency  and  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  will  be  complete.  And  slavery  seems  likely  to  be 
abolished  before  long.  All  the  American  newspapers  that  I  see  are 
busy  discussing  the  subject.  Some  of  the  papers,  it  is  true,  are  against 
abolition,  but  the  majorit//  are  in  favour  of  it.  And  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  abolition. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  Americans  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
accursed  institution.  There  is  also  another  encouraging  fact.  The 
Free  States  increase  in  population  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Slave 
States.  They  increase  more  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power  in  proportion. 
The  Slave  S'tates  are  falling  rapidly  into  a  feeble  minority  :  the  Free 
States  are  rising  into  a  powerful  majority.  The  annihilation  of 
slavery,  therefore,  may  be  considered  not  only  as  certain,  but  as  com- 
paratively near.  We  only  wish  that  the  evil  may  perish  without  caus- 
ing :  orious  convulsions  in  the  States. 
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To  secure  yourself  still  further,  you  are  able  to  lay  up  a  year's  pro- 
visions, or  even  several  years'  provisions  beforehand.  You  have 
apples  here  that  will  keep  two  years.  Even  the  common  apples  you 
can  preserve  if  you  choose  to  dry  them,  and  have  them  as  pleasant 
and  wholesome  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning.  You  can 
preserve  most  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Some  you  can  preserve  by  simply 
drying  tliem.  Most  of  them  you  can  preserve  in  this  way.  Others 
of  them  you  can  preserve  by  boilino;  them  with  sugar.  And  you  have 
sugar  much  cheaper  here  than  in  England.  You  can  have  for  three- 
pence what  would  cost  you  fivepence  or  sixpence  in  England.  You 
can  preserve  your  grain  without  difficulty.  Your  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  you  may  keep  for  many  years.  Your  other  grain  you  can  pre- 
serve as  long  as  is  desirable.  You  have  the  means  too  of  preserving 
your  cheese,  your  butter,  and  your  honey.  You  can,  if  you  like, 
have  five  or  six  years'  provisions  beforehand.  Yet  in  no  case  has  it 
been  known,  I  believe,  either  that  two  bad  seasons  have  followed  in 
this  country  in  succession,  or  that  any  single  season  has  proved 
unfavourable  for  grain  and  fruit  and  vegetables  of  more  than  a  few 
descriptions.  The  truth  is,  the  landowner,  tlie  industrious  agricul- 
turalist who  cultivates  his  own  estate  in  this  country,  is  as  secure  as 
the  Jaws  of  God  can  make  him.  He  is  as  sure  of  doing  well,  if  he 
act  with  common  care  and  common  skill, — he  is  as  sure  of  obtaining 
what  is  needful  to  his  comfort  and  his  welfare,  as  he  is  that  the  earth 
beneath  him  will  retain  its  firmness,  that  the  sun  and  stars  above 
him  will  continue  to  shine,  or  that  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  will 
remain  unchanged.  He  is  therefore  altogether  without  excuse  for 
anxiety.  He  is  almost  without  temptation  to  anxiety.  He  is  without 
anxiety.  And  he  has  no  more  excuse  for  anxiety  about  his  children 
or  his  children's  children,  than  about  himself.  His  children  will  have 
the  same  rich  soil,  and  the  same  friendly  seasons,  that  he  has  now. 
The  earth,  if  justly  dealt  with,  will  every  year  be  richer  rather  than 
poorer.  The  lands  on  which  they  live  will  be  healthier.  The  skies 
will  be  as  clear,  the  air  will  he  as  pure,  the  earth  will  be  as  rich,  and 
the  heavens  will  be  as  beautiful  for  them  as  for  their  fathers.  Even 
the  man  who  believes  in  the  horrible  doctrine  of  that  devil-priest 
called  Malthus,  can  have  no  fears  for  his  children  or  for  his  children's 
children  here.  The  most  extravagant  Malthusian  on  earth  cannot 
calculate  on  a  surplus  population  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years  to  come.  Even  tliose  who  calculate 
on  a  ceaseless  increase  of  the  human  species,  calculate  that  the 
population  of  America  may  go  on  increasing  as  rapidly  as  it  is  doing 
now  for  some  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  without  encountering  want 
or  famine.  But  I  am  not  a  Malthusian.  I  do  not  believe  in  surplus 
population.  I  believe  there  are  principles  in  God's  universe  that 
Malthus  never  understood, — laws  in  God's  book  of  nature  which 
Malthus  never  read.  God  meant  mankind  to  be  happy  ;  and  he  has 
provided  them  with  the  means  of  happiness.  He  has  put  the  means 
of  happiness  in  their  own  hands.  He  meant  them  to  increase  in 
happiness  as  years  roll  on.  It  is  folly  as  well  as  impiety  to  imagine 
that  men  may  be  happy  for  an  age  or  two,  and  that  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  natural  increase,  they  must  be  necessarily  miserable  ever 


after.  Man  was  made  for  progress  and  improvement.  He  was  made 
for  progress  and  improvement  more  than  for  multiplication.  He  was 
made  for  eternal  progress,  for  infinite  improvement,  and  for  ever- 
increasing  enjoyment.  And  God  has  fitted  him  for  these  high  ends. 
I  say  I  am  not  a  Malthusian.  I  not  only  see  that  there  is  land 
enough  for  each  and  land  enough  for  all  at  present,  but  believe  there 
will  be  land  enough  for  the  human  race  for  ever.  So  far  from  fearing 
that  the  future  will  be  worse  than  the  present,  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  better.  So  far  from  fearing  that  America  will  sink  into  the  wretched 
condition  of  England  and  Ireland,  I  believe  that  America  will  become 
more  and  more  prosperous  and  happy  so  long  as  time  rolls  on  ;  and 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  the  means  of  rescuing  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  even  Europe  and  the  world  at  large,  from  that  unnatural 
and  miserable  condition  in  which  they  are  at  present  languishing. 

But  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  horrible  principles  of  that  most  infa- 
mous and  revolting  writer  called  Malthus  were  true,  we  might  still 
have  a  happy  centuiy  or  two  before  us  here  in  America.  Suppose  it 
were  certain  that  the  population  v?ould  so  increase  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  masses  to 
obtain  sufficient  for  their  support  and  comfort,  the  evil  is  a  long  way 
off.  And  when  it  comes,  it  can  only  bring  things  back  to  the  state 
in  which  they  are  at  present  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  Malthusian  principle  is  false.  Instead  of 
having  reason  to  look  for  want  and  wretchedness  in  the  distant  future, 
we  have  reason  to  look  for  a  time  when  men  will  have  become  so 
wise,  and  when  laws  and  governments  will  have  become  so  just  and 
beneficent,  that  want  and  wretchedness  shall  be  unknown.  I  say 
then,  that  tlie  man  who  owns  his  share  of  land  in  this  Republic,  may 
be  as  free  from  anxiety  as  man  need  wish  to  be.  If  he  act  his  part 
as  he  ought  to  do,  he  v^ill  be  sure  of  plenty.  And  if  his  children 
and  his  children's  children  do  the  same,  they  too  will  be  secure  of 
plenty  through  all  succeeding  generations. 

And  this  freedom  from  anxiety  is  not  only  in  itself  a  great  blessing, 
but  the  means  of  many  other  blessings.  It  tends  both  to  preserve 
the  body  from  disease,  and  secure  the  mind  from  derangement.  It 
tends  both  to  make  man  happy  while  he  lives,  and  to  lengthen  out 
his  life  beyond  the  common  span. 

Again;  there  Is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  something  exceedingly  con- 
ducive to  health  in  the  labours  of  husbandry  themselves.  The  labours 
of  husbandry  call  into  exercise  all  your  faculties.  They  call  into 
exercise  both  every  muscle  of  your  bod)',  and  every  faculty  of  your 
mind.  They  allow  not  a  limb,  a  nerve,  or  a  fibre,  to  be  inactive. 
Whether  you  follow  the  plough,  the  drag,  the  cultivator,  or  the 
harrow  ;  whether  you  drive  your  team,  or  milk  your  cows,  or  look 
after  your  bees,  or  collect  your  honey,  or  sow  your  corn,  or  plant  your 
potatoes,  or  trim  your  fruit  trees,  or  tend  your  garden,  or  reap  your 
crops,  or  make  your  cheese,  or  churn  your  butter,  or  dig  your  trenches, 
or  repair  your  fences,  or  dig  your  quarries,  or  fell  your  trees,  or  split 
your  timber,  or  carry  your  produce  to  market,  or  whatever  you  do, 
your  body  and  soul  are  both  at  work.  Every  power  of  your  mind 
and  every  muscle  of  your  body  must  do  its  part. 

Yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  work  beyond  your  strength. 
You  are  your  own  master,  and  can  begin  and  end,  or  labour  and  rest, 
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just  when  you  please.  You  are  under  no  necessity  to  over-labour 
yourself  in  order  to  secure  yourself  from  want.  A  fair  amount  of 
skill,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  labour,  will  not  only  secure  you  from 
want,  but  raate  you  rich.  It  will  not  only  yield  you  enough,  but 
more  than  enough. 

And  your  work  is  infinitely  and  happily  varied.  You  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  dull  job.  While  your  toil  has  sufficient  uniformity  to 
enable  you  to  go  through  the  v.hole  without  doing  violence  to  your 
feelings,  your  habits,  or  your  constitution,  it  is  sufficientl}'  varied  to 
furnish  sufficient  e>:citemenl,  and  render  it  always  interesting.  It  is 
the  best  of  all  employments. 

That  other  kinds  cf  work  must  be  attended  to,  I  know.  If  no  one 
were  to  weave  or  to  spin,  we  could  have  no  comfortable  clothing.  If 
no  one  were  to  dig  the  mines,  we  could  have  no  coal  nor  iron.  If  we 
had  no  shoemakers,  we  should  have  to  go  unshod.  If  we  had  no 
tailors,  we  should  have  to  go  ill-clad.  But  here  is  the  matter.  If  every 
one  had  a  tolerable  portion  of  land,  he  could  cultivate  his  kud,  and 
attend,  to  some  extent,  to  other  things  as  weU.  Theie  is  nothing 
unhealthy  in  the  business  of  the  shoemaker  and  tailor,  in  themselves,  j 
Those  businesses  are  only  unheahhy  when  they  form  the  only  em- 
ployment of  individuals.  Tliey  are  only  unhealtliy  when  they  have 
to  be  followed  continuously  and  long.  A  man  might  make  shoes  two 
days  a  week,  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  the  tailor  might  follow  his  busi- 
ness two  days  a  week,  or  two  liours  a  day,  and  be  as  healthy  and 
strong  as  other  men,  if  they  W'ere  to  spend  a  few  hours  daily,  or  a  few 
days  weekly,  in  agricultural  labours.  So  with  the  miner,  the  clothier, 
and  the  painter.  And  so  xvith  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  .the  au- 
thor. They  might  all  pursue  their  peculiar  callings  without  danger, 
if,  in  addition  to  their  peculiar  callings,  they  were  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  luxury  of  taking  part  in  the  culture  of  the  garden  and 
the  field. 

And  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  men  should  not  secure  to  them- 
selves the  benefit  of  this  variety  of  labour.  In  other  words,  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  farmer  should  not  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  literary  man  ;  or  why  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  the  weaver  and 
the  spinner,  the  miner  and  the  painter,  should  not  be  landowners  and 
agriculturalists.  By  increasing  the  number  of  landowners  and  agricul- 
turalists, we  should  be  promoting  both  the  health,  the  wealth,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  mankind, — we  should  be  promoting  both  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  our  whole  race. 

And  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  pleasant  than  the  life  of  the 
free  and  independent  agriculturalist  of  America.  I  can  hardly  make 
you  believe  how  happy  I  feel  amidst  these  woods  and  fields,  these 
rich,  these  beautiful  and  quiet  scenes.  I  feel  as  though  it  would  be 
quite  a  delight  to  me  to  spend  a  portion  of  ray  own  time  in  agricul- 
tural labours  ;  in  looking  after  my  own  cattle  ;  in  felling  ray  own  tim- 
ber ;  in  weeding  my  own  garden  ;  or  occasionally  ploughing  ray  own 
field  ;  or  reaping  my  own  crop.  I  could  almost  envy  my  brother  ; 
nor  shall  I  be  content  till  I  can  share  his  lot.  Of  course,  I  shall 
always  be  a  writer  ;  but  I  shall,  to  some  extent,  be  a*n  agriculturalist 
as  well.  Samuel  did  not  at  all  exaggerate,  in  my  opinion.  He  de- 
scribed no  more  than  the  happiness  he  felt  in  the  possession  and  the 
culture  of  his  own  good  farm,  in  a  free  and  independent  country.  He 
uttered  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  believe,  when  he  said  that  he  never 
was  so  happy  in  his  life.  And  Mr.  Gilling  uttered  no  more  than  the 
truth,  wlien  he  told  me  that  he  was  just  in  his  element.  You  can 
hardly  believe  how  cheerful  and  happy  Samuel  seems.  Nor  can  you 
imagine  how  light  and  cheerful,  how  joyous  and  happy,  Mr.  Gilling 
seems.  1  am  happy  myself  in  a  way  ;  but  they  liave  pleasures  and 
blessings  which  I  can  only  hope  for  as  yet.  They  have  enjoyments 
which  I  have  not,  and  which  none  but  the  free  and  independent 
American  ag;riculluralist  can  share.  Indeed,  I  know  not  how  a  free 
and  independent  agriculturalist  can  fail  to  be  happy  in  a  country  like 
this,  but  through  his  own  fault.  He  has  the  command  of  all  that  he 
can  reasonably  wish.  He  can  not  only  obtain  sufficient  to  support 
liimself  and  his  family  in  plenty  and  in  comfort,  but  can  command  all 


the  pleasures  and  blessings  that  the  universe  can  yield.  He  can  com- 
mand the  pleasure  and  the  blessing  of  agreeable  society.  There  is  none 
of  that  loneliness  and  isolation  in  this  part  of  tlie  country  that  I  have 
sometimes  imagined.  I  used  to  fancy  that  my  brother  lived  alone, 
enclosed  on  every  side  by  primeval  woods, — that  to  find  a  neighbour 
he  must  go  at  least  a  mile  or  two,  and  tlien  find  only  one, — that  his 
way  to  the  town  was  a  long  and  lonely  path, — that  the  country  at 
large  was  dotted  only  here  and  there  with  a  human  habitation  : 
whereas,  the  truth  is,  that  my  brother  has  good  neighbours  on  every 
hand,  good  neighbours  in  abunuance.  He  has  two  within  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  his  house.  He  has  others  within  three  or  four 
hundred  yards.  A  little  further  on,  he 'has  others.  He  has  them  on 
every  side.  He  is  lonely  enough  to  be  retired  and  quiet  ;  yet  sur- 
rounded by  neighbours  sufficient  to  secure  him  all  the  advantages  of 
society.  The  district  in  which  I  am  writing,  is  not  near  so  lonely  as 
Addle,  or  Eccup,  or  Bramhope,  or  Har-ewood.  Cuyahoga  Falls  and 
Akron  are  populous  and  flourishing  little  towns  :  one  contains  from 
one  to  two  thousand,  the  other  contains  from  two  to  three  thousand, 
inhabitants.  One,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  is  but  a  mile  and  a  half  in  one 
direction,  and  Akron  is  but  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  other.  An- 
other rising  village,  Munroe  Falls,  is  only  about  two  miles  further  in 
the  direction  of  the  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Houses  are  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  public  road  in  every  direction. 

As  I  have  said,  my  brother  has  as  many  neighbours  and  as  much 
society  as  any  man  need  wish  to  have.  He  has  qood  society  too. 
The  people  are  exceedingly  kind.  They  take  delight  in  promoting 
each  other's  comfort  and  welfare.  And  many  of  them  are  very  in- 
telligent. They  surpass  the  generality  of  the  English  in  that  respect. 
There  are  far  more  readers  here  than  there  are  in  England,  and  far 
more  thinkers  too. 

Again,  the  free  and  independent  agriculturalist  can  not  only  command 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  society,  but  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
of  books  and  other  means  of  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  having  as  good  a  library,  and  as  rich  and  regular  a  supply  of 
books,  papers,  and  periodicals,  as  the  wealthy  alone  can  secure  in 
England.  He  can  have  his  daily  newspaper  for  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny, 
and  a  trifle  for  the  postage.  He  can  have  two  or  three  daily  papers, 
and  five  or  six  weekly  ones,  for  a  trifle  more.  He  can  better  afford  to 
have  two  or  three  daily  papers,  five  or  six  weekly  ones,  three  or  four 
monthly  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  a  good  new  book  or  two  every 
week  or  month,  than  he  could  afford  to  purchase  a  single  weekly 
newspaper,  and  a  solitary  monthly  periodical,  in  England.  A  land- 
owner, or  even  a  common  labourer  here,  can  better  afford  to  purchase 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  monthly  periodicals,  and  a  good  cheap 
book  or  two  once  a  month,  than  you  yourself,  with  all  your  business 
and  anxiety,  can  afford  to  purchase  a  single  weekly  paper,  a  solitary 
monthly  periodical,  and  a  book  or  two  occasionally,  in  England.  Men 
have  far  more  with  which  to  purchase  books  and  papers  and  period- 
icals here  tlian  they  have  in  England.  And  papers,  periodicals,  and 
books  are  far  cheaper  here  than  in  England.  As  I  have  said,  you  can 
get  a  daily  paper  for  a  halfpenny.  You  can  get  a  still  larger  and 
bigger  paper  for  a  penny.  You  can  get  a  new  book  for  a  shilling 
here,  that  would  cost  you,  in  a  somew'hat  different  form,  six  or  eight 
shillings  in  England.  Every  new  work  of  worth  and  of  interest,  is  to 
be  had  here  almost  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance  in  England,  at 
about  one-sixth,  one-eighth,  or  one-twelfth  part  of  the  Enghsh  price. 
And  original  American  works  are  in  general  to  be  had  far  cheaper 
than  original  or  foreign  works  are  to  be  had  in  England. 

And  you  have  far  better  opportunities  of  learning  the  news  in  this 
country,  than  in  country  parts  in  England.  You  have  a  far  greater 
extent  of  electric  lines  in  this  country  than  in  England.  And  you  can 
either  send  or  receive  a  message  for  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  the  sum 
that  you  must  jjay  for  sending  or  receiving  a  message  in  England. 
You  have  far  more  railroads  in  America  than  in  England.  And  you 
liave  far  quicker  steam-boats,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  them  too. 
Within  an  hour  or  so  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  European  mails,  all  tlie 
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news  of  importance  is  sent  by  telegraph  to  every  leading  city  or  con- 
siderable town  in  the  Union.  And  in  every  leading  city  or  important 
town,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  are  ready, 
without  the  least  delay,  to  print  and  publish  the  news,  and  send  it 
forth  in  every  direction.  The  news  from  Europe  travels  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  America  three  times  as  soon  as  a  man  can  bring  you  a 
letter  from  Leeds  to  Bramley,  or  even  from  Leeds  to  Wortley.  And 
American  news  is  always  on  the  wing,  or  always  on  the  wire.  The 
telegraph  is  never  idle.  A  fire  in  the  West  is  known  in  the  East,  and 
a  fire  in  the  East  is  known  in  the  West,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  kin- 
died.  You  know  in  the  morning  at  New  York,  how  many  have 
died  of  the  cholera,  a  thousand  miles  away,  the  day  before.  You 
know  in  the  morning,  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  how 
many  have  died  of  the  cholera  in  New  York  the  day  before. 

And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  forming  mechanics  and 
agricultural  institutions  in  every  part  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  you  from  having  public  reading  rooms,  public  libraries,  and 
public  lectures.  You  have  better  opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge, 
of  surrounding  yourself  with  books  and  other  means  of  information,  in 
every  respect,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  than  you  have  in 
England  ;  and  a  thousand  times  better  opportunities  than  the  wronged 
and  plundered  working  classes  of  England  have. 

And  that  free,  unanxious,  and  happy  state  of  mind  which  the 
American  agriculturahst  is  permitted  to  enjoy,  is  infinitely  more 
friendly  to  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  than 
that  state  of  perplexity,  anxiety,  and  despondency,  under  which  such 
multitudes  in  England  are  doomed  continually  to  suffer. 

Besides ;  the  life  of  the  agriculturalist  has  in  itself  the  strongest 
inducements  to  the  acquisition  of  tnani/  kinds  of  knowledge.  Agri- 
culture is  naturally  connected  with  chemistry,  zoology,  botany, 
geology,  and  animal  physiology.  The  agriculturalist  feels  himself  de- 
pendent on  a  knowledge  of  those  various  branches  of  science,  for  full 
success  in  his  business.  Chemistry  reveals  to  him  the  powers  and 
qualities  of  natural  substances,  and  their  relations  to  the  soil,  the 
effect  of  their  various  combinations,  and  their  influence  as  manures  on 
vegetation.  Botany  reveals  to  him  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  various 
herbs,  and  plants,  and  trees,  and  shrubs,  which  grow  around  him,  and 
the  treatment  necessary  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Geology  reveals 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  earth's  hidden  treasures,  and  teaches  him  not 
only  how  to  search  for  them,  but  how  to  learn  from  them  important 
lessons  in  general  science.  Animal  anatomy  and  physiology  enable 
him  to  rear  his  various  kinds  of  stock  to  greater  advantage,  ?nd  how 
to  preserve  them  from  harm.  It  teaches  him  how  to  guard  them 
against  disease,  or  how  to  apply  the  proper  remedies  when  disease 
assails  them.  It  teaches  him  how  to  improve  their  breeds,  and  thus 
increase  their  value,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society  in 
general. 

The  life  of  the  agriculturalist  too,  is  friendly  to  the  study  of  meteor- 
ology, astronomy,  and  Inanan  physiology.  It  is  friendly,  in  fact,  to  the 
acquisition  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  furnishes  opportunities  of 
reducing  to  useful  practise  almost  every  great  principle  of  science. 
Mechanics,  mathematics,  engineering,  geometry,  are  all  studies  to 
which  the  life  of  the  American  agriculturalist  is  calculated  to  prompt 
men.  They  are  all  branches  of  science  calculated  to  be  of  important 
service  to  the  American  agriculturalist.  They  are  all  branches  of 
science  calculated  both  to  minister  to  his  pleasure  and  his  general  im- 
provement, as  well  as  to  his  greatest  possible  success  in  his  calling. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  pleasures  of  an  agricultural  life.  There 
appears  to  me  to  be  everything  in  the  life  of  the  American  agricul- 
turalist to  minister  to  his  pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  portion 
of  land,  even  if  one  has  to  pay  a  considerable  rent  for  it.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  a  field  in  which  you  can  walk  without  fear  of  being 
punished  as  a  trespasser.  It  is  a  still  greater  pleasure  to  have  a 
number  of  fields  in  which  j'ou  can  ramble.  It  is  a  greater  pleasure 
still,  to  have  a  wood  beneath  the  shade  of  which  you  can  rove  or  rest. 
It  is  especiaUy  a  pleasure  when  you  have  fields  and  woods  in  which 


your  children  can  ramble  without  fear  of  threats  or  blows,  of  prosecu- 
tions or  insults.  What  a  wretched  life  the  millions  of  the  people  of 
England  lead,  who  dare  not  tread  on  the  green  sward  or  ramble  in  the 
stubble  field,  or  rove  about  the  woods,  on  pain  of  fines  or  imprison- 
ment !  What  a  miserable  life  their  children  are  doomed  to  lead  ! 
They  are  threatened  with  prosecutions  if  they  even  play  in  the  green 
lanes.  They  are  threatened  still  further  if  they  climb  over  a  wall,  or 
break  through  a  hedge.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  little  common 
land  is  left,  on  which  children  and  young  people  can  play,  or  exercise 
themselves  in  youthful  healthful  games.  In  general,  the  working- 
classes  are  kept  as  in  a  prison.  The  infamous  Aristocrats  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  question  the  right  even  of  the  middle- classes  to  ramble 
among  the  Moorlands,  or  to  go  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  science 
among  uncultivated  hills  and  dales  ;  while  they  threaten  and  persecute 
the  children  of  the  poor  without  either  justice,  mercy,  or  measure. 
How  miserable  have  you  and  I  been  thousands  of  times  for  want  of  a 
field  or  a  wood  to  ramble  in  !  In  what  fear  and  torture  we  used  to 
be  when  we  ventured  beyond  the  beaten  path,  or  even  when  we 
went  into  the  old  green  lane  from  the  Outgang  down  to  Amen  corner. 
We  knew  no  comfort  of  our  existence.  We  lived  in  bondage  and  in 
torment  all  our  youthful  days.  And  even  now,  how  should  we  feel, 
and  how  would  our  children  feel,  if  we  were  placed  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  vast  majority  of  industrious  Englishmen  are 
placed  1  Even  as  things  are  we  have  nothing  to  boast.  I  have 
nearly  an  acre  of  land  which  I  rent ;  i/ou  have  tico  or  three :  but 
what  is  that  ?  It  is  infinitely  better  than  nothing  :  but  it  is  almost 
infinitely  less  than  we  ought  to  have.  It  is  a  pleasure,  a  great  plea- 
sure, to  have  only  a  strip  of  land  ;  but  to  have  ten  or  fifteen  acres 
would  be  a  vastly  greater  pleasure.  Here  you  can  have  fifty  or  a 
hundred  acres.  Here  you  can  have  both  pasture  and  stubble  field. 
Here  )'ou  can  secure  both  hill  and  dale,  both  wood  and  stream. 
Here  you  may  have  land  over  which  you  may  ramble  till  you  are 
weary.  Here  you  may  have  woods  in  which  vou  may  almost  lose 
yourself.  Here  you  may  have  streams  or  baths  into  which  you  can 
plunge,  and  swim,  and  wash  j^ourself  at  pleasure.  Yourself,  your 
wife,  and  your  children  may  ramble  up  and  down  without  fear  of 
either  threat,  or  blow,  or  legal  prosecution.  It  is  an  infinite  pleasure 
to  have  land,  I  say,  even  though  you  have  to  pay  a  considerable  rent 
for  it.  It  is  a  still  greater  pleasure  to  have  land  of  your  own,- — land 
for  which  no  one  can  demand  a  farthing, — land  that  you  can  cultivate 
and  improve  with  the  assurance  that  the  benefit  of  all  your  improve- 
ments is  secured  to  yourself  and  to  your  children, — land  in  which  you 
can  plant  trees  with  the  assurance  that  you  and  your  children  shall 
reap  the  fruit  from  them, — land  which  you  can  shape  to  your  own 
liking  ;  on  which  you  can  build  to  your  own  tasto  ;  in  which  you  can 
make  your  bath  ;  on  which  you  can  erect  your  factory  ;  in  which  you  can 
dig  your  wells,  or  make  your  ponds,  and  on  which  you  can  raise  your 
fences,  with  the  consciousness  that  the  fruit  of  your  labours  shall  not 
be  filched  from  you  by  a  treacherous  or  inhuman  landlord.  Man  was 
made  to  possess  land.  He  was  made  to  hold  it  as  his  own,  or  at 
least  to  hold  it  with  a  fixed  tenure.  And  man  must  always  lack  a 
portion  of  that  bliss  that  God  intended  him  to  enjoy,  when  he  has  not 
the  opportunity  of  having  Ian  1,  and  living  as  a  freeman  on  his  own 
estate. 

Again  ;  there  is  pleasure  in  making  experiments  in  agriculture. 
There  is  pleasure  in  making  experiments  in  every  dep-irtment  of 
science  and  industry.  The  agriculturalist  who  lives  on  liis  own  estate, 
is  prompted  almost  irresistibly  to  make  experiments.  He  cannot  well 
refrain  from  making  tiicm.  He  e^perimsnts  in  his  garden,  in  his 
field,  and  in  his  forest.  He  experiments  on  his  cattle,  on  his  fruit 
trees,  on  his  tlowers.  He  experiments  on  his  herbs  and  on  his  grain. 
He  experiments  on  his  soil,  on  his  trees,  and  on  the  contents  of  the 
earth.  He  makes  experiments  on  every  thing,  and  finds  delight  in 
all.  In  many  of  his  experiments  he  finds  profit  also,  which  increases 
his  delight.  Even  when  he  fails  to  accomplish  one  object  by  his  ex- 
periments, he  unexpectedly  accomplishes  auotJier,     His  mind  is  aU 
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■ways  at  work,  and  the  work  of  his  mind  is  a  perpetual  pleasure.  He 
is  always  increasing  his  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  his  knowledge 
is  a  continual  feast.  He  is  always  succeeding  in  making  some  im- 
provement, and  every  improvement  which  he  makes  is  not  only  an  ad- 
dition to  his  wealth,  but  a  new  and  rich  enjoyment.  Every  new 
flower,  or  every  new  variation  in  the  form,  the  colour,  or  the  size  of 
an  old  flower,  gives  him  pleasure.  Every  new  variety  of  fruit  which  he 
produces,  and  every  change  or  improvement  which  he  makes  in  old 
varieties,  gives  him  pleasure.  The  introduction  into  his  garden  of  a 
new  plant,  or  the  introduction  into  his  orchard  of  a  new  tree,  or  a  new 
strange  graft  on  an  old  tree,  gives  him  pleasure.  Improvement  in  his 
stock  gives  him  pleasure.  New  qualities,  or  new  combinations  of  old 
familiar  qualities  in  his  horse,  his  cow,  his  bull,  or  his  steer,  gratify 
him.  Every  improvement  in  his  machinery,  in  his  instruments  of 
labour,  or  in  his  way  of  doing  work,  gives  him  pleasure.  The  daily 
changes  which  he  witnesses  in  his  garden,  field,  or  wood, — the  cease- 
less succession  of  fresh  flowers,  fresh  fruits,  fresh  crops  of  grass  and 
grain,  gives  him  pleasure.  Every  season  brings  him  new  delights. 
Spring  gives  him  new  life  after  winter.  Summer  expands  and  per- 
fects that  new  life.  Autumn  nourishes  and  blesses  it  with  all  its  fruits. 
And  winter  itself,  though  in  some  respects  an  unwelcome  change, 
brings  witli  it  pleasures  and  advantages  of  its  own.  And  the  increas- 
ing value  of  his  estate,  as  well  as  its  perpetually  improving  appear- 
ance, ministers  gratification  to  the  free  and  independent  agriculturalist. 
In  short,  to  the  free  and  independent  agriculturalist,  the  field  and  the 
wood,  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  the  mine  and  the  stream,  the 
flowers,  the  fruits,  the  grain,  the  trees,  and  the  ever-changing  seasons 
are  a  world  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  free  and  independent. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  we  have  in  our  own  hands  the  means  to 
secure  what  is  needful  to  our  subsistence.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that 
we  have  the  means  of  securing  the  means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence  to 
our  children  and  our  children's  children.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  we 
are  not  dependent  for  our  bread  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  mean  or  sel- 
fish, of  unjust  or  cruel  men.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  we  and  our 
children  have  the  means,  by  honest  industry,  of  producing  from  the 
soil  the  means  of  life  and  strength,  the  materials  of  wealth  and  com- 
fort. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  mix  with  men  without  feeling  that 
our  interests  or  our  living  are  in  their  power.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  mix  ^ith  _/}•£«  men, — to  mix  with  men  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  neither  slaves  nor  tyrants, — that  they  are  neither  depend- 
ent on  us,  nor  lords  or  masters  over  us.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  free,  and 
a  pleasure  to  live  and  mingle  with  the  free.  It  is  a  pleasure  too  to 
labour  in  a  healthful  and  honourable  occupation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
turn  the  sod,  to  break  the  clod,  to  scatter  the  seed,  to  extract  the  weed, 
to  dig  the  drain,  to  improve  the  fence,  to  graft  the  tree,  to  train  the 
vine,  to  cull  the  flowers,  to  gather  your  fruit,  to  reap  your  grain,  to 
tend  your  flocks,  to  drive  your  steed,  to  fell  your  trees,  to  cleave  your 
wood,  to  sell  your  produce,  and  to  count  your  gains.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  see  the  bright  light,  to  smell  the  springing 
grass  and  the  opening  flowers,  to  gaze  upon  the  infinite  beauties  that 
every  where  present  themselves,  or  to  pry  into  the  hidden  secrets  which 
everywhere  wait  to  be  explored.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  a  useful  and  honourable  business, — in  a  business  use.ful  to 
the  world  at  large, — in  a  business  by  which  the  world  at  large  has 
ever  lived,  and  must,  as  long  as  time  endures,  continue  to  live,— in  a 
business  which  ministers  to  the  life,  the  health,  the  improvement,  and 
the  comfort  of  mankind  in  every  way, — in  a  business  worthy  of  a  man, 
— calculated  to  develope  the  worker's  faculties,  and  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  family.  The  American  agriculturalist  has  always  this  ad- 
vantage, which  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  or  the  hired  labourer 
of  England  has  not ;  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  do  all  he  could  wish  by 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  he  can  at  any  time  devote  himself  to  manu- 
factures, merchandise,  or  other  forms  of  labour  :  or  he  can  join  the  two. 
The  possession  of  land  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  merchant,  a 
manufacturer,  or  a  labourer  ;  but  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  labourer  in  England  has  seldom  the  opportunity  of  being  an  agricul- 


turalist. The  agriculturalist  in  America  has  almost  always  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  merchant,  a  mannfacturer,  or  a  labourer  for  hire.  But 
it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  intelligent,  the  diligent,  and  the 
virtuous  American  agriculturalist  fails  to  do  well.  He  cannot  always 
make  as  much  money  in  a  year  as  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer 
can  make  ;  but  he  can  always  do  what  is  far  better  ;  he  can,  without 
much  risk,  without  any  anxiety,  witliout  either  restless  nights  or 
gloomy  days,  procure  sufficient  for  his  family,  and  add  a  little  to  his 
substantial  wealth.  He  can,  in  general,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  add 
a  few  fields  to  his  farm  or  a  few  acres  to  his  wood.  For  in  this  vast 
country,  men  may  have  very  extensive  farms  without  either  encroach- 
ing on  the  rights,  or  interfering  with  the  interests  of  others,  or  without 
having  more  than  his  fair  or  equal  share.  But  he  can  do  what  is 
still  better  ;  he  can,  without  enlarging  his  farm,  continually  increase 
its  value.  He  can,  without  enlarging  his  farm,  make  his  farm  con- 
tinually more  productive.  He  can,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  choose, 
lay  up  money  to  some  extent.  He  cannot  make  his  hundreds  or  his 
thousands  in  a  day,  nor  can  he  easily  lose  his  hundreds  or  his  thou- 
sands in  a  day  ;  but  he  can  gain  his  hundreds  or  his  thousands  in  a 
course  of  years.  He  can  gain  them  too,  not  by  gambling  or  daring 
speculation, — not  by  taking  them  from  others  without  a  fair  equiva- 
lent ;  but  by  the  steady,  cheerful,  healthful  labours  of  his  high  and 
holy  calling.  He  can  gain  them  by  making  the  earth  on  which  he 
lives  more  productive.  He  produces  the  wealth  which  he  lays  by, 
and  gives  value  for  the  money  which  he  acquires.  He  enriches  him- 
self by  enriching  the  world  ;  and  gains  wealth,  not  by  simply  causing 
wealth  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  making  ten  men  poor  perhaps  to 
make  a  single  man  rich  ;  but  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
and  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  all. 

The  trades  by  which  many  gain  wealth,  are  but  systems  of  fraud 
and  robbery.  The  callings  by  which  many  enrich  themselves,  are  but 
fashionable  kinds  of  gambling.  The  means  by  which  the  virtuous 
agriculturalist  enriches  himself  are  virtuous,  honourable,  and  benefi- 
cent. The  intelligent  and  virtuous  agriculturalist  therefore  may 
justly  have  more  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  a  pound,  than  the 
speculator,  the  gambler,  the  cheat,  or  the  plunderer,  can  find  in  the 
acquisition  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands.  The  intelligent  and  virtuous 
farmer  finds  more  pleasure  in  his  calling,  even  if  he  gain  no  wealth 
whatever  beyond  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family  in 
dignity  and  comfort,  than  the  gambler,  the  speculator,  the  cheat,  or 
the  plunderer  can  find  in  ill-gotten  millions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  intelligent,  the  diligent,  and  virtuous  agri- 
culturalist of  the  United  States,  will  generally,  in  the  long  run,  gain 
more  wealth  than  the  gambler,  the  speculator,  the  cheat  or  the  plun- 
derer. Where  one  speculator  gains  wealth,  ten  or  a  dozen  agri- 
culturalists gain  wealth.  And  where  one  intelligent  and  virtuous 
agriculturalist  fails,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  speculators  and  gamblers 
fail.  There  is,  in  short,  no  comparison  between  the  gains  of  the 
intelligent  and  virtuous  agriculturalist,  and  the  unsteady  gains  of  the 
speculator,  the  gambler,  the  cheat,  and  the  plunderer,  if  things  be 
rightly  reckoned. 

But  as  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  virtuous 
American  agriculturalist  from  engaging,  to  some  extent,  in  trade  and 
commerce.  An  agriculturalist  here,  in  this  neighbourliood,  might,  if 
he  had  a  little  spare  capital,  either  manufacture  cloth,  saw  timber, 
build  houses,  make  paper,  tan  hides,  make  machinery,  print  books, 
grind  corn,  build  boats,  get  coal,  make  iron,  or  carry  on  whatever 
honest  business  he  might  choose.  Nay  more,  a  skilful  agriculturalist 
might  frequently  do  far  better  in  this  country  in  any  branch  of  trade 
that  he  understood,  than  he  could  do  by  the  same  branch  of  trade  in 
England.  You  could  yourself,  in  my  opinion,  do  better  as  a  cloth 
manufacturer  in  America,  than  j'ou  are  doing  at  present,  or  than  you 
are  ever  likely  to  do,  in  England.  You  might  yourself  have  a  com- 
fortable farm,  share  all  the  joys  and  blessings  of  an  agricultural  life, 
and  secure  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  trade  and  commerce. 
You  might  enjoy  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  an  agricultural  life, 
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and  secure  the  most  substantial  advantages  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  that  witliout  one-half  or  one-tenth  the  risk,  the  anxiety,  or  the 
moral  injury,  to  which  you  are  subject  in  your  present  situation.  My 
own  occupation  is  different  from  yours.  I  can  only  succeed  in 
printing  and  publishing  in  proportion  as  I  make  myself  known  to  the 
public.  And  it  might  not  be  so  easy  for  me  to  make  myself  known 
to  the  American  public,  as  to  the  people  of  England.  I  might  not 
therefore  be  able  to  make  money  so  rea<lily  or  so  rapidly  by  printing 
and  publishing  in  America,  as  by  printing  and  publishing  in  England. 
Printing  and  publishing  too,  are  things  in  whicli  the  Americans 
generally  .excel.  They  are,  in  many  respects,  before  the  English  in 
this  department  of  labour.  Not  so  with  your  business.  The  English 
are  before  the  Americans  in  manufacturing  cloth.  You,  therefore, 
would  have  no  difficulty,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  doing  well 
in  your  present  line  of  business.  Even  /  should  have  no  fear  of 
doing  something  considerable.  I  should  be  able  to  print  my  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  give  to  the  world  a  picture  of  my  soul.  I 
might  also  be  abje'to  contribute,  to  some  extent,  to  the  spread  of 
truth  in  general.  I  might  also  find  myself  able  to  aid  the  cause  of 
reform.  I  might  find  myself  able,  in  time,  to  do  as  much  more  in 
America,  as  I  have  ever  done  in  England.  I  might  find  myself  able 
to  do  more.  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  continue  my  labours  in 
England  as  well.  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  have  considerable  hopes, 
that  in  addition  to  all  the  advantages  I  might  secure  to  myself,  my 
family,  and  a  number  of  my  countrymen,  by  settling  on  the  land  in 
America,  I  might,  in  the  end,  do  something  more  towards  aiding  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, than  I  ever  should  be  able  to  do  if  I  were  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  my  wronged  and  almost  ruined  native  country. 

Many  regard  the  labours  of  the  agriculturalist  as  exceedingly 
fatiguing  :  but  they  are  not  necessarily  so.  They  are  only  fatiguing 
when  they  are  followed  too  long  at  a  time.  Of  course,  they  are 
fatiguing  to  men  unaccustomed  to  them,  just  as  all  other  kinds  of 
labour  are.  But  when  men  are  once  accustomed  to  them,  they  are 
less  fatiguing  and  oppressive  than  most  other  kinds  of  labour.  A 
man  may  render  any  kind  of  labour  fatiguing  and  injurious  by  working 
too  hard  or  too  long.  He  may  make  even  eating  itself  a  weariness 
and  an  injury  by  eating  too  fast  and  too  long.  Some  have  killed 
themselves  by  play,  and  many  have  injured  themselves  by  excess. 
Women  have  injured  themselves  by  playing  the  piano,  by  sitting 
at  the  needle,  or  by  excessive  reading.  Men  may  weary  and  injure 
themselves  by  any  kind  of  labour.  They  may  of  course  fatigue  and 
injure  themselves  by  agricultural  labours.  They  may  break  their 
constitutions  ;  they  may  shorten  their  lives  ;  they  may  render  them- 
selves unfit  for  study  ;  they  may  brutalize  themselves  by  excessive 
labour  in  the  field,  the  barn,  the  stable,  or  the  wood.  But  they  have 
no  necessity  thus  to  injure  or  destroy  themselves.  They  may  take 
things  easily,  if  they  choose.  They  may  make  their  labour  a  recre- 
ation, if  they  please.  They  may  make  their  employment  a  means  to 
develope  and  perfect  their  physical,  their  intellectual,  and  their  moral 
faculties,  instead  of  a  means  of  depressing,  enfeebling,  or  destroying 
them.  If  the  American  agriculturalist  can  content  himself  with  com- 
fortable living  and  moderate  gains,  he  may  take  his  work  as  easily  as 
he  pleases.  He  may  rest  whenever  his  frame  requires  it.  He  may 
treat  himself  to  leisure  whenever  his  mind  desires  it.  By  four  hours' 
labour  a  day,  he  may  produce  sufiicient,  botli  to  support  himself  and 
his  family,  and  to  increase,  to  some  extent,  his  wealtli.  If  he  has  a 
wife  and  children  to  share  his  labours,  he  may  take  things  more  easily 
still,  or  have  more  time  to  devote  to  other  pursuits.  Tiiere  would 
be  no  need  for  any  man,  in  a  proper  state  of  society,  to  work  more 
than  two,  three,  or  four  hours  a  day.  I  mean  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  any  man  to  work  more  than  two,  three,  or  four  hours  a 
day  for  a  Hc'dh/,  or  for  a  fair  and  moderate  amount  of  wealth.  Even 
under  an  improper  state  of  society  the  American  agi-iculturalist  can, 
in  general,  both  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  even  increase  his 
wealth  by  working  two  or  three  hours  a  day.     The  American  agri- 


culturalist is,  to  a  great  extent,  jtidependcnl  of  the  state  of  society. 
He  is  not  (v?//;eZy  independent  of  social  and  political  influences,  but 
he  is  independent  of  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  is  indepen- 
dent so  far,  that  he  can  secure  a  comfortable  living  without  working, 
on  an  average,  more  than  three  or  four  honrs  a  day.  This  I  say  with 
respect  to  the  poorer  class  of  farmers, — those  who  have  but  a  small 
portion  of  land,  and  have  families  dependent  upon  them  ;  and  who 
have  not  any  trade  to  help  them,  nor  any  spare  capital  to  depend  upon. 
Men  that  have  larger  farms,  can  avoid  excessive  labour  more  easily. 
Those  who  can  join  a  little  trade  with  their  farming,  can  do  it  more 
easily  still.  They  could,  in  fact,  if  they  choose,  do  it  without  labour 
at  all,  except  the  labour  of  overlooking  and  superintending  their  farm. 
Those  who  have  a  little  spare  capital  can  do  as  they  please.  A  per- 
son in  i/oiir  circumstances,  could  purchase  an  improved  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres,  with  a  good  house,  good  out-buildings,  excellent 
orchards  and  gardens,  springs  or  streams  of  water,  &c.,  in  a  good 
neighbourhood,  for  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  You  could  stock 
it  for  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more. 
You  could  then  employ  labourers  upon  it,  while  you  simply  walked 
or  rode  up  and  down  over  your  farm,  to  see  how  things  went  on. 
You  could  do  all  this,  and  not  only  support  your  family  in  comfort 
and  plenty,  but  add  considerably  every  year  to  your  wealth. 


A  PRICE  PUT  ON  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
EMPEROR,  ETC. 

The  following  strange  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Ger- 
man Americans,  to  their  German  brethren  in  the  old  world. 

'Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  March  1849. 
'  Whereas,  all  petitions,  all  remonstrances,  and  all  attempts  made 
by  the  German  ])Cople,  to  induce  Despots,  Emperors,  Kings,  and 
Princes  of  all  kinds,  to  relinquish  their  unnatural  position  have  failed; 
and  whereas  these  despots,  instead  of  granthig  the  prayer  of  the 
j)eople,  and  'restoring  to  them  their  innate  rights,  have  answei'ed 
them  only  with  balls  and  cartridges ;  and  whereas  the  ears  of  these 
despots,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and  of  justice,  were  open  only 
to  hvpocrites,  traitors,  and  ])arasites  ;  and  whereas,  to  crown  all  their 
indi^'nities,  these  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes,  in  their  struggle 
with  the  people,  caused,  through  their  common  hangmen,  such  as 
Windischgralz,  Jellachich,  and  others,  the  most  cruel,  horrible,  and 
inhuman  executions  to  take  place,  and  have  never  hesitated  to  hire 
assassins  for  the  jmrpose  of  removing  brave  men  of  the  people  from 
their  path,  to  iramplo  under  foot  the  rights  of  man,  and  to  throw 
thousands  of  honest  and  honourable  families  into  misery  and  ruin  ; 
and  whereas,  finally,  the  whole  civil  world  recognizes  these  facts,  and 
desires  that  the  present  fonn  of  Govormnent,  where  hereditary  Prin- 
ces presume  to  constitute  the  head,  should  discontinue,  since  these 
forms  have  at  all  times  proved  bad  and  inimical  to  the  people  ;  but 
since  these  sovereigns  continue  in  a  brutal  manner,  to  suppress  the 
right  given  to  men  by  God  himself,  the  right  to  be  free,  and  con- 
tinue to  rob  ihem  of  that  sacred  right,  we  now  see  no  other  means  to 
exterminate  these  deadly  enemies  of  humanity,  but  that  we,  Gennaii 
Americans,  and  our  friends  who  share  our  sentimcnl.-,  should  ofler 
rewards  to  him  or  them  who,  by  any  means,  will  make  tiiesc  barbar- 
ians of  the  ninolconth  century  headless,  and  wc  will  not  rest  till  our 
object  is  gained. 

'  We  therefore,  and  for  a  beginning,  oiler  the  following  prices  :— 

Florins. 
'  For  the  extermination  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  30,000 

'        Do.  do.  Prussian   King 25,000 

Do.  do.  for  any  other  King, 

Elector,  Duke,  &c.,  ice....' lo,000 

'  For  the  head  of  the  common  hangman,  WindLsch- 

gralz Jy.O^^O 
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'We  believe  that  we  can  justify  ibese  measures  belbre  the  eyes  of 
tbe  world,  as  they  are  only  and  openly  directed  against  commonly 
noxious  men,  whose  hearts  arc  dead  to  all  sense  of  justice,  and  whose 
deeds  are  no  belter  than  those  of  common  robbers  and  murderers. 

'  We  believe,  moreover,  and  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  it  be- 
comes the  most  sacred  duty  of  every  free  man,  to  aid  and  assist  in 
banishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  this  viper' s-brood  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  these  exterminators  of  jMajesties  will  be  highly 
esteemed  hereafter  by  the  people,  and  that  their  names  will  be  as 
immortal  as  that  of  William  Tell. 

'  For  the  punctual  pajnnent  of  these  rewards,  as  soon  as  the  ])er])e- 
trator  of  perpetrators  of  the  deed  or  deeds  shall  have  properly 
proved  his  or  their  identity,  to  the  perpetrator  or  peipelrators  them- 
selves, or.  their  legal  heirs,  we  pledge  our  fortunes  and  our  honour. 
In  the  name  of  the  Society. 

'  L.  A.  Wollenwebeb,  Corres.  Sec. 
'  A^o.  227,  JS'orth  Srd  Street,  rhiladelphia. 
'  To  whom  all  letters  and  applications  must  be  addressed,  post 
paid.' 

'  In  commenting  upon  the  above  curious  document,'  says  the  New 
York  Sun,  '  we  would  here  remark,  that  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
above  society  consists  of  men  of  wealth  and  standing.  The  Secre- 
taiy  himself  is  a  gentleman  of  property  and  resjjectability,  canying 
on  a  pretty  extensive  business  in  our  sister  city.  We  understand 
that  the  Proclamation  is  to  appear  in  all  the  German  papers  of  this 
citv.     It  was  sent  out  yesterday  by  the  steamer  Europa.' 

We  live  in  strange  and  serious  times.  There  is  a  terrible  feeling 
abroad  through  the  world,  with  respect  to  the  royal  and  aristocratic 
tyrannies  of  Europe.  There  are  millions  that  will  never  rest  until 
they  see  the  ruling  power  withdrawn  forever  from  the  faithless  and 
inhuman  classes  that  at  present  hold  it,  and  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  masses  of  the  community.  There  are  millions  who  are  beginning 
to  think,  that  all  means  which  arc  likely  to  aid  in  accomplishing  this 
great  and  glorious  object,  are  lawful  or  allowable.  The  tyrants  have 
driven  their  subjects  to  desperation,  and  they  have,  in  doing  so,  se- 
cured their  o\n\  destruction.  It  is  impossible  that  the  tyrants  who 
at  present  plunder  and  torture  the  nations  of  Europe,  should  long 
continue  to  occupy  their  present  places,  and  hold  their  present 
power.  The  days  of  their  despotism  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
God  of  Heaven,  and  all  who  are  manly  or  virtuous  upon  earth,  are 
weary  of  them,  and  bent  on  their  destruction. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  propriety  or  improprietj'  of  the 
offer  made  in  the  above  Proclamation,  except  this,  that  if  it  be  wrong 
it  is  no  worse  than  the  offers  made  in  the  Proclamations  made  by 
tbe  English  Government  promising  rewards  for  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  Engli'sh  and  Irish  patriots.  The  tyrants  themselves 
never  hesitate  to  put  a  price  on  the  head  of  a  man,  however  virtuous, 
if  he  happens  to  stand  in  their  way, — if  he  ventures  to  expose  and 
denounce  their  dishonesty  and  tyranny,  and  labours  for  the  emanci- 
pation and  salvation  of  his  race.  Even  the  magistrates  of  Leeds  put 
a  price  on  mi/  head  last  year,  simply  because  I  cautioned  the  people 
against  lending  themselves  as  special  constables  to  the  support  of 
the  vilest  and  most  infamous  tyranny  on  earth.  The  Government 
put  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Smith  O'Brien,  T.  F.  Meagher,  T.  D. 
Eeilly,  and  others.  Yet  these  men  were  honest  and  virtuous  charac- 
ters. They  were  the  friends  of  their  country  and  the  friends  of  their 
kind.  They  were  able  and  devoted  advocates  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, of  liberty  and  equity.  And  surely  if  it  be  right  for  thieves  and 
murderers  to  publish  Proclamations  offering  rewards  for  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  i}-ue  and  good  and  yreat,  it  cannot  be  wrong  for 
the  oppressed  and  plundered  to  put  prices  on  the  heads  of  their 
plunderers  and  tonnentors.  If  there  be  virtue  or  propriety  in  the 
proceedings  of  our  royal  and  aristocratic  rulers  either  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  towards  reformers,  there  certainly  can  be 
nothing  but  virtue  and  propriety  in  the  offer  contained  in  the  Pro- 
clamation of  those  American  Gennans  of  a  reward  for  the  extemii- 


nalion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  inhuman 
Windischgi'atz,  &c.  Wiiliout  all  doubt,  the  Emperor  of  Austra,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  General  Windischgratz,  and  their  fraternity,  are 
among  the  meanest  and  vilest  wretches,  the  most  atrocious  and  in- 
tolerable criminals,  the  cruellest  and  bloodiest  murderers,  the  most 
unprincipled  and  wholesale  plunderers,  the  greatest  enemies  of  God 
and  of  mankind,  under  which  this  earth  of  ours  has  ever  groaned. 
The  Aristocrats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  worse,  because 
they  have  had  more  lessons,  more  warnings,  and  because  they  tor- 
ture, plunder,  and  destroy  with  greater  hardihood  and  inhumanity. 
But  with  the  exception  of  our  English  and  Irish  Aristocrats,  it  is  im- 
possible, either  to  find  or  to  feign  greater  criminals,  men  more  de- 
serving of  exlennination,  than  these  same  abandoned  outlaws,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Commander  Windisch- 
gratz, and  the  like. 

I  say,  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  attempt  of  those  Grermans 
to  secure  the  assassination  of  those  great  criminals.  I  only  say,  that 
if  this  offer  cannot  be  justified,  the  conduct  of  our  English  and  Irish 
Aristocrats,  and  of  our  tyrant  rulers  generally,  can  still  less  be  justi- 
fied. It  is  for  those  to  prove  that  the  ofler  of  those  Germans  is 
wrong,  who  regard  the  conduct  of  our  tyrant  Aristocrats  as  right. 


AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY. 


The  editor  of  the  New  York  People,  in  a  lengthy  leading  article, 
urges  the  American  Government  and  the  American  people  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  governments  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  popular 
right  and  liberty.  General  Taylor,  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  declared  his  intention  to  follow  the  neutral 
policj-  of  General  Washington.  The  editor  of  the  People  contends, 
that  though  a  neutral  policy  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  General 
Washington,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  United  States  and  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  people  in  his  days,  that  course  of  policy 
would  not  be  wise  on  the  part  of  General  Taylor  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States.  He  contends,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  ought  not  only  to  express  its  wish  but  its  deter- 
mination to  see  something  like  justice  done  to  the  suffering  peoples  of 
Europe.  He  also  contends,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  invite  or  encourage  the  Canadians  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Great  Britain,  and  either  to  assert  their  own  independence,  or 
connect  themselves  with  the  United  States.  He  then  proceeds  as 
follows  :  — 

'  In  all  struggles  in  which  liberty  is  involved,  it  is  the  positive  duty 
and  calculable  interest  of  this  Republic,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  free- 
dom wherever  it  may  be  perilled  :  and  the  extent  to  which  her  aid 
should  be  given,  should  only  be  limited  by  the  sole  consideration  of 
what  is  most  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  enslaved  people,  and  best 
for  herself  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed.  If  the 
freedom  or  prosperity  of  America  would  be  risked  by  warring  for  the 
freedom  of  another  country,  we  would  say  at  once,  America  ought 
not,  in  that  case,  to  fight,  but  to  keep  herself  to  herself.  In  this  light 
alone  was  the  policy  of  Washington  wise.  America,  in  his  day,  re- 
quired peace  ;  required  time  and  leisure  to  train  herself  from  colonial 
existence  to  that  of  a  great  Republic.  Now  our  circumstances  are 
entirely  altered.  America  is  in  the  prime  of  her  strength.  Neutrality 
has  therefore  not  even  expediency  to  recommend  it.  We  desire  peace, 
but  we  want  a  just  peace, — a  peace  most  beneficial  to  humanity, — 
a  peace  for  the  interest  of  the  tfnited  States  in  opposition  to  Aristo- 
crats, men  ruinous  to  humanity,  injurious  to  our  interests.' 

The  editor  of  the  People  endeavours  to  prove,  that  a  war  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  favour  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  millions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
would  not  only  be  just  and  wise  in  general,  but  conducive  even  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  themselves.  His  remarks, 
which  appear  in  one  or  two  particulars  to  go  beyond  the  mark,  are  as 
follows : — • 
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'  Talce  then  this  ^case  :  suppose  a  struggle  imminent  between  the 
Democraoy  and  Aristocracy  of  the  British  Empire.  At  present  we 
send  to  the  British  consumer  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton,  a  certain 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  pork.  But,  the  swarming 
milHons  of  even  the  Enghsh  Democracy,  under  their  present  oppres- 
sion by  a  few  thousand  of  'classes,'  are  plundered,  left  naked,  starved. 
At  present,  nine  out  of  ten  English  artizans  do  not  possess  more  than 
one  cotton  shirt ;  their  wives  are  stinted  to  one  cotton  gown,  their 
children  to  cotton  rags,  in  course  of  mastication  for  the  paper  mill. 
Perhaps  five  out  of  the  ten  have  not  even  one  shiit.  Of  our  bread- 
stufTs,  tliey  cannot  afford  to  consume  half  sufficient  for  their  natural 
appetite,  or  those  of  their  families.  But,  get  rid  of  their  Aristocracy, 
place  them  on  their  natural  bottom,  insure  to  their  laljour  its  full  re- 
ward, enable  them  to  buy  food  and  clothing,  and  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  This,  for  every  pound  of  flour  bought  by  the  English  con- 
sumer from  our  [jroducer,  ton  would  be  bought ;  for  every  bale  of  cot- 
ton, ten  bales  ;  for  every  dead  pig  in  ice,  ten  dead  pigs.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  English  artizans,  now  naked  and  starving,  would  then 
possess  each  a  dozen  cotton  shirts,  their  wives  each  a  dozen  cotton 
gowns,  their  families  would  feed  to  fulness  on  healthy  breadstuff's  of 
our  production,  and  the  father  vi'ould  consume  his  American  pork 
griskin.  The  population  of  England  would  be  fed  and  clothed,  free- 
dom would  be  advanced,  humanity  bettered,  and  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  manifold  increased. 

'  In  such  a  case,  what  course  would  be  most  consistent  with  the  '  duty 
and  interest '  of  this  country  ?  Of  the  abstract  dutij,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  when  the  question  is  between  the  American  people  and  strug- 
gling freedom.  As  to  the  interest,  we  have  shown  plainly  which  way 
that  lies — and  of  the  policy  of  aiding  a  struggling  Democracy,  we  have 
but  to  indicate  the  plain  fact  that  it  is  certain  to  result  in  monopoliz- 
ing their  markets. 

'  We  have  spoken  of  one  case  only.  But  with  the  English  mar- 
kets open  to  us,  our  produce  would  soon  be  transported  over  Europe. 
And  then  remember,  the  democracy  of  Ireland,  the  countless  tribes  of 
India,  the  ports  of  China,  would  necessarily  bo  the  recipients  of  our 
produce,  once  the  English  Aristocracy  had  fallen.  Plainly,  then,  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  found  in  neutrality,  but  in 
using  every  means  within  its  reach  to  interfere  for  the  liberation  of 
enslaved  races  and  nations,  and  for  the  emancipation  of  every  section 
of  the  human  race. 

'  Nor  in  this  grand  design  would  we  trespass  in  the  least  upon 
the  estaWished  laws,  and  conventional  habits  of  nations.  The  small- 
est change  does  not  occur  among  European,  African,  Asian,  or  South 
American  nations,  but  more  than  one,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  Euro- 
pean despots  mingle  in  the  contest,  emulating  each  other  in  deluding 
the  unwary,  or  cheating  the  weak.  In  Sicily,  for  instance,  France, 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Naples  are  novf  intriguing  to  see  who 
will  turn  to  their  private  benefit  that  ^Mediterranean  granarj',  and  key 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Archipelago.  So,  but  lately,  was  it  with  Egypt, 
and  soon  that  contest  will  be  decided  at  the  Porte.  In  Belgium  it  is 
long  since  decided  ;  in  Italy,  and  the  German  states,  the  game  of 
diplomacy  is  still  at  work.  On  the  Rio  do  la  Plata,  in  Cuba,  in 
Africa,  in  China,  similar  struggles  are  going  on,  while  America  alone 
stands  silent  by,  and  allows  the  markets  of  the  world  to  be  monopo- 
lized from  her  by  other  nations.  And  she  assumes  this  attitude  being 
the  only  nation  on  the  globe  who  can  assume  intervention  with  sin- 
cerity, with  advantage  to  herself  and  the  nation  she  protects,  with 
increased  wealth  to  her  producers,  increased  honour  to  her  Hag,  and 
increased  happiness  to  all  mankind. 

'  Under  such  circumstances  the  neutral  policy  of  General  Washing- 
ton is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  America.  Intervention  does  not 
necessarili/  or  even  probahh/  mean  war.  No  old  empire  in  Europe 
will  now  willingly  cross  swords  with  this  young  and  vigorous  Demo- 
cracy. And  whether  it  does  or  not,  the  true  policy  of  the  American 
statesman  is  to  make  the  influence  of  his  country  felt  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia — to  open  American  commerce  to  the  markets  of  the 
old  world — to  restore  trade  to  its  true  form  of  an  equal  interchange 


between  nations,  of  their  several  productions,  for  the  several  profits 
and  happiness  of  the  whole — and  by  fair  dealing  and  justice  to  uproot 
the  present  Enghsh  commercial  system  of  swindling  the  life,  and 
blood,  and  marrow  out  of  the  conquered. 

'  Such  and  not  '  neutrality,'  we  take  to  be  the  policy  which  every 
American,  desirous  of  his  country's  honour  and  greatness,  and  the 
interests  of  humanity  should  endeavour  to  further.' 

The  above  remarks  are,  on  the  whole,  in  accordance  with  our  own 
feelins^s  ;  but  there  is  one  gieat  difficulty  in  the  way  of  American  in- 
terference. The  American  Republic  is  hampered,  cursed,  disho- 
noured, enfeebled,  by  its  system  of  slavery.  A  nation  that  would 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  of  other  lands,  should  free  itself 
from  the  guilt  of  oppression  at  home.  The  nation  that  would  preach 
liberty  to  the  world  with  effect,  should  estabhsh  impartial  and  uni- 
versal liberty  within  its  own  borders.  There  are  few  who  do  not 
remember  the  words  of  Jesus, — '  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and  observest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye  ?  Or  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  let  me  cast  out 
the  mote  which  is  in  thine  eye,  when  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye  ] 
Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  which  is  in  thine  own  eye  ; 
and  tlien  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  which  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye.'  I  do  not  say  that  the  Southern  United  States  are  more 
wicked  than  the  nations  of  Europe.  I  do  not  say  tliat  their  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  negroes  is  worse  than  the  conduct  of  European 
Aristocrats  and  Princes  towards  the  millions  of  oppressed  and  plun- 
dered ones  in  their  dominions.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  conduct  of 
the  American  Slaveholders  towards  their  slaves  can  be  worse  than  the 
conduct  of  European  Aristocrats  and  Princes  towards  the  millions  of 
their  subjects.  It  is  not  merely  a  mote  therefore  that  wants  casting 
out  of  the  eye  of  European  tyranny.  If  in  the  eye  of  any  one  a  beam 
can  find  a  place,  it  is  surely  a  beam  that  is  in  the  eye  of  the  European 
despot.  Still,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  beam,  a  splinter,  or  a  mote, 
there  is  something  of  the  same  description  in  the  eye  of  American 
Democracy  :  and  until  the  American  Democrats  have  cast  out  this 
mote,  this  splinter,  or  this  beam,  they  will  not  be  in  a  fit  position  for 
interfering  seriously  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  ancient  caustic  proverb  of  the  Jews  is 
now  a  proverb  among  the  Gentiles,  '  Physician,  heal  thyself.'  And  if 
the  American  Government  shoidd  interfere,  even  if  it  were  only  to 
rebuke  the  oppressors  of  Europe,  the  oppressors  of  Europe  would  re- 
peat that  proverb  ;  repeat  it  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  they  would 
bribe  their  servile  writers  to  echo  it  round  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  globe,  '  Physician,  heal  thyself.' 

Besides,  the  Americans  can  never  have  above  half  their  proper 
strength  till  they  have  freed  themselves  from  slavery.  Suppose  the 
Americans  were  to  go  to  war,  the  slaves  would  probably  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  rise  against  tlieir  oppressors.  Their  masters  and  the 
Government  would,  in  consequence,  have  to  employ  a  considerable 
number  of  their  forces  in  putting  down  and  keeping  down  the  slaves. 
Whereas  if  the  Americans  were  free  from  slavery,  they  would  not 
only  be  able  to  employ  their  undivided  forces  against  a  foreign  foe, 
but  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  emancipated  coloured  people 
themselves,  both  in  preserving  the  peace  of  their  own  dominions,  and 
securing  the  triumph  of  their  armies  and  fleets  abroad. 

In  short,  wo  should  be  glad  to  see  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people  exerting  themselves  in  every  proper  way  in 
favour  of  European  liberty  .ind  universal  right :  but  before  Americans 
can  do  so  witii  a  good  face,  and  with  the  assurance  of  success,  they  must 
themselves  break  every  yoke  at  home,  and  allow  their  own  oppressed 
ones  to  go  free.  The  fact  however  that  Americ.in  newspapers,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  influence  on  a  very  numerous  and  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  American  Democracy,  are  urging  the  Americin 
Government  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  ones  of  Europe,  is 
a  nu^tter  worth  thinking  of  both  by  our  tyrant  Aristocrats,  and  their 
servile,  sycophantic  middle-class  supporters.  The  tyrants  know  not 
what  is  preparing  for  thcni.  The  Future  will  liave  as  startling  births 
as  the  Past  has  liad. 
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THE  GOVERNMENTS,  LAWS,  &e.,  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  earliest  grant  of  the  territory  of  New  Hampshire  was  made  in 
1G22,  to  John  Mason  and  Ferdinando  Gorges  ;  and  the  first  settlements 
were  begun  in  162.3,  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth. 

In  1041,  the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  voluntarily  put  them- 
selves under  the  Government  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  were 
allowed  to  send  representatives  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  till  1C79, 
when  a  new  Government  was  formed,  and  New  Hampshire  was  made  a 
separate  province. 

In  1C8C,  New  Hampshire  was  placed,  together  with  the  rest  of  New 
Hngland,  under  the  government  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ;  in  1689,  the 
union  with  Massachusetts  was  revived,  and  continued  till  1092.  From 
1699  to  1702,  it  was  united  with  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ;  in  1702, 
it  was  again  united  with  Massachusetts,  and  so  continued  till  171:1,  when 
a  final  separation  too  place. 

Abstract  of  the  Constitdtion. — A  Constitution  was  established  in 
1784:;  and,  in  1792,  this  Constitution  was  altered  and  amended  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  held  at  Concord,  and  is  now  in  force. 

Every  male  inhabitant,  twenty-one  years  old,  excepting  paupers  and 
persons  excused  from  paying  taxes  at  their  own  request  may  vote.  Re- 
presentatives shall  have  resided  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  State  ;  shall 
have  an  estate  valued  at  £100  (at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
the  ounce  of  silver),  one-half  thereof  to  be  freehold  within  their  district ; 
and  shall  be  inhabitants  of  their  district.  Every  town  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rateable  polls,  twenty-one  years  old,  may  choose  one  represen- 
tative ;  and  every  three  hundred  such  polls  additional  shall  entitle  the 
town  to  another  representative.*  There  shall  be  twelve  senators  who 
must  be  thirty  years  old,  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  seven  years,  and 
seized  of  a  freehold  of  J200  value  within  the  State.  Senatorial  districts, 
twelve  in  number,  shall  be  set  off  according  to  the  '  proportion  of  public 
taxes  paid  by  the  said  districts.'  In  case  of  vacancy  in  a  senatorial  dis- 
trict, one  of  two  candidates  having  most  votes  in  the  district  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot.  The  General  Court,  thus  con- 
stituted, meets,  and  the  official  hour  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
June.  Five  councillors,  thirty  years  old,  seven  years  resident  in  the 
State,  possessed  of  an  estate  of  .£500,  of  which  £300  shall  be  freehold, 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  vacancies  supplied  as  in  the  Senate. 
The  governor  convenes  the  council,  and  their  resolutions  and  advice  are 
recorded  in  a  public  record,  and  signed  by  tliose  agreeing  thereto.  The 
governor  shall  have  the  qualifications  of  a  councillor,  except  his  estate, 
which  shall  be  £800,  one-half  freehold.  If  thei-e  be  no  choice  of 
governor  by  the  people,  one  of  the  two  higliest  candidates  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  General  Court,  on  joint  ballot.  He  may  veto  a  bill  ;  but  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  maj-  pass  it  again  in  spite  of  his  veto.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  council,  he  shall  nominate  and  appoint  all  judicial 
officers,  the  attorney-general,  solicitors,  sheriffs,  and  registers  of  probate. 
The  governor  and  council  shall  have  a  negative  on  each  other,  both  in 
nominations  and  appointments.  County  treasurers  and  registers  shall 
be  elected  by  the  counties.  All  judicial  officers  shall  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour,  or  until  seventy  years  of  age,  removable  upon  address 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed 
for  five  years,  with  jurisdiction  in  cases  below  £i.  Clerks  of  courts 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  courts.  Permanent  and  honourable  salaries 
shall  be  established  for  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  Elections  of 
Governor,  Executive  Council,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  be  held  annually  in  the  mouth  (2ud  Tuesday)  of  March  ;  and  a 
majority  of  votes  shall  elect. 

Every  seven  years,  at  the  first  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  Sen- 
ators, the  people  shall  vote  for  or  against  amending  the  Constitution ; 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  be  in  favour  thereof,  the  General  Court 
shall  call  a  convention,  and  if  their  amendments  bo  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes,  when  submitted  to  the  people,  they  shall  be  adopted. 
Goverxment. 

Salary. 

1,000  dol. 

800  „ 
Fees. 


Governor  - 
Secretary  of  State 
Deputy  Sec.  of  .State 
Treasurer 
Attorney  General 
Adjutant  General 


000 

-     1,200 

400 


Salary. 

School  Commissioner 

Pres.  of  Senate,   per  day  2^  dol. 

Speaker  of  House     do.  "  3|    „ 

Cleik  of  the  Senate         -  Fees. 

Clerk  of  tlie  House         -  Fees. 
State  Printers 


*  There  are  also  classed  towns,  and  towns  allowed  by  Special  Act  to  send 
Efipresentatives. 


Judiciary. — The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  consists  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  two  associate  justices,  who  hold  one  term  annually  in  each  of 
tlie  ten  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  petitions  for  divorce.  This  court  is  also  vested  with 
chancery  powers. 

The  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  .Judicature  are  ex  o^'tio,  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  court,  before  whom  all  actions  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  and  all  jury  tiials, 
are  brought,  consists  of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  of  two  county  judges,  who  are  generally  appointed  from 
among  the  yeomanry,  whose  principal  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  county,  its  roads,  expenses,  &c.  Terms  are  held 
semi-annually,  in  each  of  the  counties. 

Superior  Court. — Salari/  of  Officers. — Chief  Justice,  1,200  dollars  ; 
Associate  Justice,  1,200  dollars  ;  Associate  .Justice,  1,200  dollars. 

Circuit  Court. — Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  3  dollars  per 
day  during  attendance  at  Court,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  travel. 

Banls. — There  are  twenty  banks  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  actually  paid  in  of  1,890,000  dollars.  They  have  144,018.31 
dollars  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  and  their  real  estate  is  worth  44,327.28 
dollars.  The  amount  of  deposits  is  386,606.97  dollars  ;  and  of  circula- 
tion, 512,071  dollars. 

State  Prison. — Samuel  G.  Berry,  Warden,  salary  800  dollars  ; 
William  Berry,  Deputy  Warden ;  Rev.  Eleazer  Smith,  Chaplain ; 
William  Prescott,  M.D.,  Physician. 

Whole  number  of  convicts  in  prison,  Slay  31,  1846,  74.  Received 
since,  14.  Whole  number,  88.  There  have  been  discharged  during 
the  year,  by  expiration  of  sentence,  11  ;  by  remission  of  sentence,  13  ; 
by  order  of  court,  1  ;  by  commitment  to  insane  hospital,  1  ;  by  death, 
1  ; — 27.  Leaving  in  prison.  May  31,  1847,  61.  Of  those  remaining 
in  prison,  00  are  males,  and  1  is  a  female  ;  58  are  whites  and  3 
coloured.  Of  111  convicts  that  have  left  the  prison  during  the  last 
four  years,  but  one  has  been  recommitted  here  ;  and  only  one,  so  far 
as  is  known,  to  the  prison  of  any  other  State  or  country.  Tlie  expen- 
ditures for  the  year  were  6,1 30.53  dollars  ;  receipts,  5,305.75  dollars ; 
leaving  a  balance  against  the  prison  of  824.78  dollars. 

iVeii)  Hampshire  Asi/luiii  for  the  Insane,  Concord. — Andrew  McFarland, 
Snper%ntendent.  Since  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  there  have  been  ad- 
mitted, to  May  31,  1847,  465  patients  ;  151  have  been  cured,  and  100 
now  remain  in  the  institution.  The  whole  receipts  of  the  institution  for 
the  year  were  10,218.60  dollars,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  10,211.58  dollars. 

TO  EMIGRANTS. 

A  word  on  Second  Cabin  Fares  is  necessary. 

Two  friends  of  mine  from  Mossley  paid  for  berths  in  the  Second 
Cabin,  and  expected  to  have  the  best  accommodation  in  the  ship,  except 
the  First  Cabin.  They  took  their  places  of  an  emigration  agent,  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  When  they  got  to  Liverpool  they  were  piit  into 
the  steerage.  They  naturally  enough  considered  themselves  unjustly 
treated,  and  complained  to  their  agent  on  the  subject.  Yet  it  is  not 
unlikely,  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  those  two  persons  obtained  the  very 
berths  for  which  they  paid.  The  truth  is  there  are  several  parts  of  the 
ship  tliat  go  under  the  name  of  the  second  cabin.  The  jooop  is  some- 
times called  the  second  cabin.  A  portion  of  the  steerage  too,  that  por- 
tion nearest  to  the  hatchways,  is  also  called  the  second  cabin.  Any 
berths  fitted  up  on  deck  also  appear  to  go  under  the  name  of  second 
cabin  berths.  And  lastly,  that  portion  of  the  first  cabin,  which,  in 
packet  ships  generallj^  is  separated  from  the  first  cabin,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  whicli  forms,  in  reality,  co-part  of  the  first  cabin,  is 
called  the  second  cabin.  Now  a  man  who  takes  a  second  cabin  fare, 
should  understand  these  things,  that  he  may  know  what  he  is  doing. 
If  he  simply  bargain  for  a  second  cabin  fare,  he  will,  ten  to  one,  per- 
haps a  hundred  to  one,  be  put  into  the  steerage.  He  must,  therefore 
bargain  for  a  second  cabin  berth  on  deck.  And  even  then,  if  lie  be  not 
more  explicit,  he  will  probably  be  put  into  the  Poop  or  some  other  less 
convenient  place.  He  ought  therefore  to  bargain  for  a  hest  Second 
Cabin  berth.  But  in  order  to  secure  himself  effectually,  he  should 
write  to  Mr.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Pountain's,  or  Mr.  Ramsden's  and  tell  them 
that  he  wants  a  Second  Cabin  berth  in  that  part  of  the  Ship  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  First  Cabin,  which  is  &  part  of  the  First  Cabin, 
and  whicli  is  simply  separated  from  the  First  Cabin  by  a  temporary 
partition.  Tliey  will  then  know  what  he  means,  and  they  will  take  his 
fare,  and  secure  him  a  comfortable  room,  far  better,  and  very  probably 
considerably  cheaper,  than  he  would  be  able  to  do  himself  if  he  were  on 
the  spot. 
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J.  BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 


I  went  on  Saturday  night,  in  company  with  my  brother  and  Mr. 
Gilling,  to  see  the  farm  at  Munroe  Falls.  We  walked  over  the  prin-  I 
cipal  part  of  the  ground.  We  examined  the  orchards,  the  soil  of  the 
ploughed  fields,  the  crops,  the  springs,  the  timber,  &c.  We  mea-  | 
sured  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  had  been  felled,  and  it  was  upwards  of  I 
four  feet  in  diameter,  or  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  about  a  yard  ! 
and  a  quarter  from  the  ground.  Near  the  ground  it  was  nine  feet  in  I 
diameter,  or  about  nine  yards  in  circumference.  Some  of  the  very 
finest  timber  appears  to  have  grown  on  this  estate.  The  soil  of  the 
ploughed  fields  appeared  to  be  ver)'  rich,  as  well  as  deep.  We  went 
through  the  house.  It  is  a  tolerablv  large  one,  and  appears  to  be  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  one.  The  orchards  are  splendid.  There 
is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  apples,  and  we  tasted  not  one  that  was 
not  of  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavour.  Some  of  them  are  exquisite.  I 
never  tasted  nicer,  richer,  pleasanter  fruit  in  my  life  than  the  fruit  of 
one  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  near  the  house.  The  situation  alto- 
gether is  both  beautiful  and  convenient.  But  they  ask  thirty  dollars 
an  acre  for  it.  This  is  considered  high  for  land  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. My  brother  Jonathari  gave  only  twenty  doUars  an  acre  for  his, 
but  he  had  no  house  upon  it.  Jlr.  Gilling  gave  only  eighteen  dollars 
and  a  half  an  acre  for  his  ;  and  he  has  a  good  house,  good  barns,  and 
good  out-buildings  generally.  5Iy  brother  Samuel  gave  under  seven- 
teen dollars  an  acre  for  his  ;  but  his  house  was  in  a  very  indifferent 
condition,  though  capable  of  being  made  a  tolerably  comfortable 
dwelling.  There  are  several  plots  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
which  the  owners  ask  twenty-eight  and  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  But  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  plots  have  been  sold  for  so  high  a  sum  of  late. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  parties  at  Munroe  Falls  would  take  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  dollars  an  acre  for  the  farm,  if  they  were  offered 
that  sum  in  cash.  If  I  should  not  find  something  more  tempting  near 
my  brother  John's,  or  in  Western  Virginia,  or  Indiana,  I  may  offer 
them  a  price.  I  shall  not  bid  them  more  than  twenty  dollars  an  acre, 
and  I  shall  not  bid  them  that  till  I  have  seen  you. 

I  went,  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  see  another  estate,  about  six  miles 
north  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  But  I  found  it  too  level,  and  too  far  away 
from  the  coal  banks.  I  have  heard  of  several  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  them.  I  expect  to  see 
two  of  them  before  I  leave.  There  are  some  beautiful  situations  near 
the  Cuyahoga  Falls.  And  by  making  openings  m  the  woods  here  and 
there,  the  scenery  in  most  places  might  be  greatly  improved.  The 
scene  from  the  farm  at  Munroe  Falls  is  both  extensive  and  beautiful  ; 
but  by  making  openings  in  the  woods  in  two  or  three  places  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  the  scenery  would  be  greatly  improved. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  more  disagreeable  in  this  neighliourhood, 
than  the  horrible  rough  fences,  and  the  slovenly  farming  almost  every 
where  prevailing.  The  fences  are  of  the  rudest  description.  They  are 
nearly  all  composed  of  loose  rails.  A  rail  is  laid  down  on  the  ground  ; 
then  another  rail  is  laid  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  with  the  former  one, 
and  one  end  of  the  second  rests  on  one  end  of  the  first.  Then  an- 
other rail  is  laid  down,  forming  another  angle  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  resting  with  one  end  upon  the  end  of  the  second  rail.     And 


so  along  the  whole  line  of  fence.  Other  loose  rails  axe  laid  upon 
those,  and  others  again  upon  them,  till  the  fence  reaches  up  to  yout 
chin  or  higher.  And  there  is  neither  nail  nor  joint  in  the  whole 
fence.  The  whole  is  a  bundle  of  loose  rails,  placed  on  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  most  crooked  zigzag  fence.  The  people 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  fence,  that  some  of  them 
appear  to  think  that  any  other  kind  would  not  answer.  So  stupidly 
attached  to  this  form  of  fence  are  some  old  people,  that  when  they 
build  wall  fences  they  build  them  in  and  out,  in  the  same  zigzag  way 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  their  rail  fences.  There  is  a  man 
about  a  mile  from  my  brother  Samuel's  farm,  who  is  building  a  wall 
fence  after  this  ridiculous  fashion  at  the  present  time.  My  brother 
Samuel  passed  it  not  many  days  ago.  Some  few  are  beginning  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  old,  rough,  ugly,  zigzag  fence,  a  straight  fence,  some- 
what resembling  the  English  rail  fence.  Some  are  even  painting  the 
fences  near  their  dwellings.  The  straight  fence  appears  to  be  con- 
siderably on  the  increase  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  Falls.  The 
farm  that  I  have  been  looking  at  has  a  straight  fence,  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  timber,  extending  nearly  a  half  a  mile  along  the  public 
road.  I  would  neither  have  one  of  the  old,  crooked,  savage  looking 
fences  on  a  farm  of  mine,  nor  would  I  tolerate  two  old  stumps  in  the 
ground.  I  would  have  an  English-looking  fence,  and  T  would  have 
an  English-looking  farm. 

The  fences,  however,  are  not  the  only  things  that  have  a  rough  and 
unpleasant  appearance  hereabouts  The  gates,  and  the  troughs  for 
watering  the  cattle,  and  feeding  the  pigs,  are  often  of  the  rudest  des- 
cription. To  balance  a  gate  you  will  see  the  topmost  piece  of  timber 
extended  five  or  six  feet  over  the  post  to  which  it  is  attached.  On 
this  piece  of  timber  you  will  sometimes  see  a  trough  filled  with  stones, 
while  at  other  times  you  will  see  a  huge  piece  of  wood  attached.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  they  balance  their  gates,  and  prevent  them  from 
tearing  down  the  posts  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  troughs  for  watering  the  cattle  are  frequently  made  in  the  way 
in  which  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  used  to  be  made,  by  scooping  out 
the  body  of  a  tree.  As  I  have  said,  in  some  respects,  the  Americans 
have  outstripped  the  English,  but  in  other  respects,  they  lag  behind. 

Mr.  Gilling  is  making  many  improvements  both  on  his  farm  and 
about  his  house.  If  he  goes  on  with  his  improvements  at  the  rate  at 
which  he  is  now  going,  his  estate,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
will  be  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth  at  present. 
And  at  present,  it  is  worth  eight  hundred  dollars  more  than  he  has 
given  for  it.  He  is  about  to  lay  a  drain  sewer  from  his  house,  to 
build  a  sink,  and  fix  a  pump.  He  is  clearing  the  yard  of  heaps  of 
timber,  that  have  lain  there  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  using  it 
for  fuel.  As  I  have  said,  he  has  already  done  much  towards  clearing 
his  farm  of  old  stumps  of  trees.  He  has  made  himself  a  pair  of  Eng- 
lish harrows.  He  has  made  himself  a  powerful  dray.  He  has  got 
shingles  ready  to  re-roof  a  portion  of  his  house.  As  soon  as  he  has 
got  through  the  jobs  which  he  has  at  present  in  hand,  he  intends  to 
make  himself  a  quantity  of  furniture.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a 
man  to  be  a  joiner  here.  He  has  abundance  of  wood  of  the  best 
description.  And  every  man  who  is  a  farmer,  has  leisure,  at  times, 
which  he  can  employ  in  joinering.     If  a  man  be  a  builder  as  well  W; 
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a  joiner,  he  has  still  greater  advantages.  He  can  not  only  erect  or 
improve  his  own  dwelling,  his  barns,  and  his  out-buildings  generally, 
but  can  readily  get  work  from  others,  if  he  chooses.  A  man  who 
understands  both  joinering,  building,  and  farming,  could  do  wonders 
here. 

The  price  of  peaches  at  Cuyahoga  Falls  yesterday,  was  25  cents,  or 
about  one  English  shilling,  a  peck.  This  is  as  cheap  as  you  will  have 
potatoes,  I  fancy,  in  England,  and  cheaper  than  you  will  have  apples. 
And  this  was  the  first  arrival  of  peaches  at  the  Falls.  They  will 
probably  not  be  more  than  half  that  price  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  peaches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falls  are  not  yet 
ripe. 

I  will  just  give  you  a  catalogue  of  the  articles  of  food  usually  laid 
on  the  table  at  which  I  generally  breakfast  and  sup.  First,  an  apple 
pie  ;  second,  a  dish  of  roasted  apples  ;  third,  a  sweet  cake ;  fourth, 
ham,  bread,  &c. ;  fifth,  tea  or  coffee,  with  butter,  honey,  sugar,  &c. ; 
sixth,  tomatoes,  or  a  melon,  and  at  times  a  dish  of  nuts.  These 
various  kinds  of  food  are  nearly  all  exceedingly  cheap.  They  cost  com- 
paratively nothing.  Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions  are  cheap ; 
though  various  kinds  of  fruit  are  not  so  plentiful  this  year  as  usual. 
People  here  can  afford  to  furnish  their  tables  abundantly  and  richly 
at  quite  a  trifling  expense.  The  Americans  generally  place  quantities 
of  meat  on  the  table  for  every  meal.  The  English,  those  especially 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  my  publications,  are  wiser  in  this 
respect,  and  treat  themselves  and  their  friends  to  more  wholesome 
dishes. 

A  word  about  Benjamin  Stead  and  his  wife. 

I  was  told  a  few  days  ago,  that  B.  Stead's  wife,  told  a  friend  of  hers, 
who  told  a  friend  of  mine,  who  told  me,  that  she  was  earning  regularly, 
eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  dollars  a  week  by  making  and  cleaning  straw 
bonnets,  &c.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  But 
as  I  said,  and  as  B.  Stead  says  in  his  letter,  his  wife  told  a  friend 
of  hers,  who  told  a  friend  of  mine,  who  told  me,  that  such  was  the 
case.  A  friend  of  Benjamin  Stead's  also  told  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
told  me,  that  Benjamin  Stead  himself  might  have  had  abundance  of 
work  and  good  wages  too,  from  the  time  he  first  came  here  to  the 
present,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  work.  But  this  friend  of  Ben- 
jamin Stead's  told  this  friend  of  mine,  who  told  me,  that  Benjamin 
Stead  is  not  fond  of  vrork  of  any  description,  and  that  he  is  especially 
opposed  to  working  at  any  job  which  he  considers  hard  or  dirty.  But 
a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  Bejamin  Stead's  wife  had  told  him  that 
she  herself  was  earning  three  times  more  than  would  support  the 
family  ;  and  that  whether  Benjamin  worked  or  not,  they  would  be 
able  to  save  considerable  money  in  America.  As  I  said  before,  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  truth  on  these  subjects.  I  had  the  whole  from 
friends,  who  had  it  from  other  friends,  who  had  it  from  Benjamin 
Stead  and  his  wife  themselves,  as  I  am  told. 

I  mention  these  hear-say  tales  first,  because  I  believe  them  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them,  and  secondly,  because  Benjamin  has 
dealt  so  foolishly  in  hear-say  tales  respecting  my  brother  Samuel.  If 
these  stories  should  turn  out  not  to  be  true,  it  may  perhaps  show 
Benjamin  Stead  that  hear-say  tales  are  not  to  be  carelessly  received. 
I  am  however  inclined  to  believe,  that  Benjamin  Stead's  wife  is  earn- 
ing three  times  more  than  is  necessary  to  support  the  famil)'.  And 
there  seems  to  be  evidence  in  abundance,  that  Benjamin  Stead  is 
determined,  for  the  present,  not  to  work  at  any  kind  of  job  that  he 
considers  hard  or  dirty. 

My  brother  has  just  been  making  up  his  accounts  from  the  time  he 
first  purchased  his  farm,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  months  ago,  to 
the  present  time.  He  has  reckoned  his  stock  very  low.  And  he  has 
reckoned  nothing  for  the  increased  value  of  his  farm  resulting  from 
the  improvements  he  has  made  upon  it.  Yet  he  finds  that  his  gains 
are  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  As  I  have  said 
before,  he  gave  six  hundred  dollars  for  his  farm.  The  house  he  has 
re-roofed,  for  which  he  has  put  down  nothing  in  his  calculation.  He 
had,  in,  effect,  an  offer,  a  short  time  ago,  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 


his  farm.  He  however  had  no  inclination  to  sell,  and  told  the  gentle, 
man  who  was  desirous  of  buying  it,  that  he  would  not  take  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  it.  My  brother  told  the  gentleman  that  if 
he  had  been  disposed  to  sell  he  would  have  taken  less  ;  but  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  sell. 

I  see  a  many  large  and  beautiful  cattle  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
farmers  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  as  large  cows  and  oxen  as  are 
raised  in  England. 

I  got  into  conversation  with  a  Welshman  a  few  days  ago,  who  was 
emptying  a  load  of  coals  which  he  had  brought  from  the  pit.  He 
told  me  that  his  father  came  to  America  about  fourteen  years  ago 
without  a  cent ; — that  he  is  now  worth  two  thousand  dollars  and  up- 
wards, and  that  the  different  branches  of  his  family  are  all  doing  well. 
The  reason  why  certain  English  people  speak  unkindly  and  disrespect- 
fully of  my  brother  Samuel  appears  to  be,  that  my  brother  Samuel,  by 
his  diligence  and  perseverance  in  his  calling,  and  by  his  temperance 
and  economy  in  living,  succeeds  better  than  they  do.  Many  that  have 
come  from  England  have  had  quite  as  good  opportunities  of  doing 
well,  and  of  making  themselves  comparatively  rich  and  independent, 
as  my  brother  Samuel  has  had  :  but  they  have  acted  on  the  miserable 
principle  of  making  all  things  even.  It  matters  not  how  much  they 
earned,  they  never  save  anything.  Instead  of  saving  anything,  they 
sometimes  go  into  debt.  A  man  that  was  seeking  me  last  Sunday, 
as  I  was  told,  for  the  purpose  of  talking  to  me  about  what  he  calls 
my  brother  Samuel's  exaggerations,  has  had  as  good  opportunities  of 
doing  well  as  my  brother  has  had,  but  has  foolishly  neglected  to  im- 
prove them.  He  has  had  regular  work  from  the  time  he  first  came 
into  the  country,  but  has  spent  his  money  as  fast  as  he  has  got  it. 
Nay  more,  he  has  spent  it  faster.  He  got  some  wood  from  my 
brother  Samuel  on  trust,  and  owes  him  a  portion  of  the  money  to 
this  day.  He  was  sick  some  time  ago,  and  had  nothing  before  hand, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  into  debt.  Yet  so  far  from  learning  wisdom  by 
his  difficulties  and  sufferings,  he  no  sooner  got  well,  than  he  went 
into  still  further  debt,  by  purchasing,  on  credit,  a  twenty  dollar's  chest 
of  drawers,  for  which  he  had  no  use.  And  this  man  is  but  one  of  a 
numerous  class  that  have  learnt  no  economy  at  home,  and  practise  no 
economy  here.  They  eat  and  drink  till  they  are  ill  ;  then  they  go 
into  debt,  and  then  disgrace  themselves  and  their  country  by  neglect- 
ing or  refusing  to  pay.  They  are  obliged,  at  length,  to  change  their 
place  of  abode ; — to  leave  good  jobs  for  uncertain  and  perhaps  inferior 
ones.  And  then  they  reward  their  benefactors  whom  they  have 
already  robbed  and  injured,  by  raising  the  cry  of  exaggeration  and  the 
like.  My  brother  Samuel  has  saved  more  during  the  eighteen  or 
nineteen  months  that  he  has  been  on  his  farm,  than  he  saved  during 
the  ten  years  of  anxiety  and  toil  which  he  spent  in  business  in 
England.  And  his  prospects  brighten  daily.  He  is  in  a  far  likelier 
way  to  do  well  for  the  future,  than  he  was  when  he  first  took  his 
farm.  The  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  increasing.  The  state 
of  liis  farm  is  improving.  His  stock  is  rapidly  accumulating.  And 
if  he  should  hve  and  enjoy  health,  there  is  every  probability  that  he 
will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  be  twice  as  well  off  as  he  is 
at  present.  And  his  property  here  is  of  a  substantial  and  enduring 
character.  It  is  not  like  the  little  he  had  in  England.  People  cannot 
run  away  with  his  land,  as  they  at  times  ran  away  with  his  property 
from  his  shop.  I  wish  my  brother  Benjamin  had  come  along  with 
me,  that  he  too  might  have  seen  the  situation  in  which  Samuel  is 
placed,  and  given  his  report.  In  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  witnesses 
every  word  would  have  been  established.  And  though  he  is  less 
sanguine  than  I  am  in  general,  he  would  have  been  as  highly  gratified 
with  what  he  would  have  seen,  as  I  myself  have  been,  and  given,  in 
my  opinion,  as  favourable  a  report. 

I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  oats  are  only  a  shilling  a  bushel  or 
threepence  a  peck  here.  You  can  keep  your  horses  as  well  as  you 
like  for  a  trifle.  You  have  not  only  plenty  of  grass  and  hay  for  next 
to  nothing,  but  oats  and  other  grain  for  horses  at  the  lowest  con- 
ceivable price.     And  you  may  get  a  good  working  horse, — an  horse 
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that  will  either  draw  a  wagon,  run  in  a  phaeton,  or  drag  a  plough, 
for  thirty-five  dollars.  That  was  what  my  brother  Samuel  paid  for 
each  of  his  two  horses,  and  they  work  well  at  whatever  they  are  set 
to.  One  of  them  is  quite  a  superior  animal.  It  both  draws  and  runs 
first-rate.  And  the  other  is  nothing  amiss.  My  brother  is  raising  a 
colt  from  each.  He  had  twenty-four  dollars  offered  for  one  of  those 
colts  about  a  week  ago.  He  had  sixteen  dollars  offered  for  the  other 
a  day  or  two  before.     But  he  intends  to  keep  them  for  himself. 

There  is  a  mill  at  Franklin,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Cuyatioga 
Palls,  which  is  offered  for  nine  hundred  dollars.  It  is  almost  thirty 
yards  long,  ten  yards  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  There  is  a  steam 
engine  and  boiler,  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  horse  power,  they 
say,  together  with  a  chimney,  furnace,  and  a  quantity  of  excellent 
shafting  running  the  whole  length  of  the  mill.  The  building  is  of 
wood,  on  a  stone  foundation.  It  is  at  present  used  as  a  wheelwright's 
shop  and  an  academy  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  best  condition.  The  roof 
is  indifferent,  and  the  insides  of  the  wall  of  a  great  part  of  it  want 
repairing.  There  is  about  half  an  acre  of  ground  belonging  to  it.  It 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  farm  of  about  200  acres  which  I  went  to  look 
at  on  Saturday  last,  and  which  was  offered  me  for  twenty  dollars  an 
acre. 

I  forget  whether  I  mentioned  this  farm  or  not.  However,  it  be« 
longs  to  a  Mr.  Griffin,  a  really  excellent  man.  It  contains  209  acres 
of  good  land,  TOO  of  them  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  rich  and  deep. 
The  land  in  general  is  level,  but  there  is  a  beautiful  elevation  in  one 
part  of  the  farm,  which  would  make  an  excellent  situation  for  a  house. 
There  are  four  or  five  springs  on  the  farm,  and  a  well  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  near  the  house.  The  house  is  a  plain  one  story 
building,  with  three  good  rooms  and  a  pantry.  There  is  a  coach 
house,  a  large  good  barn,  and  some  other  outbuildings.  The  canal 
and  the  river  both  run  through  the  lower  end  of  it ;  and  the  road  runs 
through  it  also  near  the  same  place.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  good  situation  for  a  mill  or  factory.  Coal  would  have  to 
be  fetched  five  or  six  miles,  but  could  be  brought  a  boat  load  at  a 
time  for  very  little.  It  could  be  landed  close  to  the  engine  house. 
The  roads  to  Munroe  Falls,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Akron,  Hudson,  &c., 
are  what  are  called  good,  and  they  are  in  truth,  not  much  amiss. 
About  a  mile  from  the  house  there  is  a  beautiful  lake,  about  three 
times  the  size  of  the  other  lake  which  I  mentioned  near  Munroe  and 
Cuyahoga  Falls.  This  lake  supplies  the  canal  with  water.  It  belongs 
to  the  Canal  Company  ;  but  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  place  a  boat  on 
it,  fish  or  bathe  in  it,  or  shoot  over  it.  You  might  buy  a  farm  cheap 
on  its  margin.  There  is  a  public  road  along  each  end  of  the  lake, 
and  a  railway  that  they  are  making  from  Cleveland  to  I  forget  jvhere, 
runs  near  one  end,  about  a  mile  from  Franklin.  The  same  railway 
runs  to  Ravenna,  where  John  Gledhill  lives.  Franklin  is  about  six, 
seven,  or  eight  miles  from  Ravenna.  There  is  some  beautiful  rising 
ground  on  some  of  the  farms  which  skirt  the  lake,  from  which  you 
have  a  delightful  view  of  its  waters,  and  of  the  country  round  about. 
The  situation  is  altogether  a  pleasant  one,  though  not  quite  so  hilly 
as  one  might  wish.  I  should  like  more  hills  myself ;  still,  I  could 
make  myself  very  comfortable  in  such  a  situation. 

I  attended  a  lecture  while  at  Franklin  on  medicine.  It  was  well 
attended,  and  I  should  judge,  from  the  appearance  of  the  people,  and 
from  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  lecture,  that  they  are  a  thinking, 
reading,  and  intelligent  people  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Griffin,  I 
consider  quite  a  superior  man.  He  has,  in  my  judgment,  sound  and 
rational  views  on  most  subjects.  He  has  read  and  thought  to  good  pur- 
pose both  on  theology  and  physiology.  He  was  a  Methodist  once, 
like  myself ;  but  he  got  so  wise  and  proved  so  honest,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  him  out,  to  save  the  church  from  the  horrible  effects  of 
enlightenment.  He  is  now  a  Latitudinarian,  like  myself.  He  belongs 
to  no  sect ;  supports  no  priesthood  ;  professes  no  particular  bundle  of 
opinions.  He  judges  for  himself  in  all  things,  and  acknowledges  no 
authority  but  God  and  his  own  soul.  He  likes  cold  water,  and  bathes 
himself  often  if  not  daily  in  the  canal.     He  was  very  much  interested 


in  my  history,  and  I  was  pleased  with  his.  We  spent  a  very  liappy 
day  together.  Why  does  he  want  to  sell  his  farm  ?  I  cannot  tell. 
Americans  like  to  sell  farms.  They  like  to  change.  And  it  is  not 
true  in  America,  that  three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.  Mrs.  Griffin 
told  me  that  they  removed  three  times  the  year  they  were  married, 
and  bettered  their  condition  every  time.  They  have  been  about  six- 
teen years  where  they  are  at  present,  and  have  done  well  there  too. 
Some  think  the  Americans  cannot  do  well  on  their  estates,  or  they 
would  be  less  ready  to  sell.  But  the  truth  is,  however  well  the 
Americans  may  be  doing  in  one  place,  they  are  almost  always  hearing 
of  other  places  where  they  might  do  still  belter.  The  opportunities  of 
doing  well,  and  even  better  than  well,  are  so  numerous  here,  and  so 
constantly  presenting  themselves,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  Ameri- 
cans to  remain  a  long  time  in  one  place.  And  it  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  while  Americans  will  almost  always  better  their  condi- 
tion by  selling  their  improved  farms,  and  clearing  new  ones  ;  English 
people  can  generally  do  better  by  buying  the  improved  estates  of  the 
Americans,  than  by  buying  estates  in  their  wild  state.  Americans 
generally  are  better  fitted  for  clearing  estates  than  the  English  ;  and 
the  English  in  general  are  better  fitted  for  perfecting  the  improve- 
ments on  farms  than  the  generality  of  the  Americans  are. 

Mr.  Griffin  offered  me  his  farm  for  20  dollars  an  acre,  house,  bams, 
and  all  included.     He  would  sell  it  perhaps  for  rather  less. 

There  are  several  other  good  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  could 
be  had  at  a  similar  rate.  My  brothers  and  some  hundreds  of  my 
friends  might  all  be  accommodated  within  a  circuit  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  beheve  that  I  shall  not  find  a 
district  more  to  my  mind.  I  lean  to  the  estate  at  Munroe  Falls,  and 
my  brother  Benjamin  I  fancy  would  prefer  an  estate  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  Munroe  Falls  are  much  nearer  to  the  coal 
banks  than  Franklin. 

September  10.  Another  estate,  of  about  100  acres,  near  to  Mr. 
Gilling's,  and  nearer  to  the  coal  banks  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
named,  I  find  is  on  sale.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it,  so  that 
I  cannot  send  you  particulars. 

Another  estate  too  I  find  is  on  sale,  near  to  Mr.  Taylor's  and  my 
brother  Samuel's.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  is  near  to  a  coal 
bank.  I  have  not  heard  the  price.  It  will  probably  be  from  20  to  25 
dollars. 

I  have  just  been  told  of  several  other  farms  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  are  on  sale.  I  could  buy  one  half  of  the  farms  in  the  county  I 
believe  for  cash,  and  buy  them  cheap.  Some  can  be  had  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  dollars  an  acre,  I  am  told. 

September  14.  On  Monday  the  10th,  my  brother  Samuel  and  I 
and  my  young  man  left  Cuyahoga  Falls  for  my  brother  John's,  near 
Millwood,  Knox  County.  We  borrowed  a  kind  of  phaeton  or  light 
travelling  wagon,  called  here  a  buggy,  and  took  my  brother's  best 
horse.  We  hired  the  buggy  for  a  month  for  eight  dollars.  We  are 
to  pay  one  and  sixpence  a  day,  English,  if  we  keep  it  longer.  We  left 
Akron  about  one  o'clock.  For  several  miles  the  ground  was  very 
hilly,  and  the  road  was  very  rough.  The  fences  and  the  fields  too 
looked  rougher  than  they  did  round  Cuyahoga  Falls  ;  and  a  many  of 
the  houses  were  of  an  inferior  description.  A  little  further  on,  how- 
ever, the  appearance  of  the  country  improved.  Tlie  houses  were 
much  larger  and  better  looking,  and  the  farms  were  better  cleared. 
The  orchards  too  were  larger,  and  the  trees  more  laden  with  fruit. 
In  many  places  the  scenery  was  beautiful  and  grand.  Within  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles,  we  passed  no  fewer  than  five  nice  lakes< 
some  of  them  from  one  to  three  miles  round,  and  two  of  them  not  so 
much  perhaps  as  half  a  mile.  The  scenery  about  these  lakes  wa« 
generally  mere  beautiful  than  usual.  There  are  beautiful  situations 
for  houses  without  number.  We  passed  great  numbers  of  peach 
orchards,  and  tried  the  fruit  of  some,  but  it  was  hardly  ripe.  We ' 
also  passed  many  beautiful  apple  orchards,  and  helped  ourselves  to  a 
little  of  the  fruit.  It  is  customary  here  for  travellers  to  take  what 
fruit  they  want.     The  ancient  law  of  the  Bible  is  in  force.     You  tn 
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not  expected  to  take  a  wagon  into  your  neighbour's  orchard  and  load 
it,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  eat  your  fill,  and  even  to  take  a  few  away 
with  you  to  eat  as  you  go  along. 

My  brother  Samuel  was  the  driver,  and  fearfully  he  drove.  He 
rolled  and  tumbled  along  as  if  he  meant  to  get  both  horse  and  phaeton, 
baggage  and  passengers  as  quickly  to  destruction  as  possible.  After 
awhile  the  seat  gave  way,  and  down  we  sank  into  the  body  of  the 
phaeton.  I  should  have  liked  myself  to  drive,  but  as  the  horse  was 
Samuel's,  and  as  he  was  more  accustomed  to  American  travelling,  I 
hardly  liked  to  express  my  wish.  I  told  him  he  should  drive  till  he 
had  a  regular  break-down,  and  then  I  would  drive.  About  fifteen 
miles  from  Akron,  the  horse  fell,  and  rolled  almost  right  over.  The 
shafts  of  the  phaeton  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  phaeton  itself 
had  a  narrow  escape.  If  the  horse  had  kicked,  or  risen  and  run  away, 
the  results  might  have  been  most  serious.  But  the  horse  lay  still  till 
we  got  out.  We  were  now  in  a  melancholy  plight,  but  fortunately 
we  were  only  about  iialf  a  mile  from  Slankensville,  a  small  town.  I 
led  the  horse,  and  Samuel  held  back  the  phaeton  to  prevent  it  from 
running  against  the  horse's  legs,  while  Jonathan,  my  writer,  walked 
behind.  In  this  way  we  entered  the  town.  We  asked  for  the  wagon 
maker ;  but  found  he  was  out  of  town,  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
a  day  or  two  before  he  returned.  The  next  town  was  about  three  miles 
off,  and  we  had  no  assurance,  if  we  went,  that  we  should  meet  with  a 
wagon  maker  there.  Besides,  it  was  after  four  o'clock,  and  people 
were  already  laying  their  work  aside.  What  should  we  do  ?  We 
stood  still  awhile,  foolishly  looking  at  one  another.  Could  not  the 
blacksmith  help  us  ?  AVe  were  opposite  his  shop,  and  he  seemed  no 
little  concerned  for  us.  He  will  try.  He  happily  bethinks  himself 
that  he  has  a  pair  of  shafts  on  hand.  Will  they  fit  ?  He  will  try. 
Alas  !  they  are  five  or  six  inches  too  short,  and  three  or  four  inches 
too  narrow.  But  he  thinks  he  can  fix  them  in  a  while.  He  set  to 
work  ;  broke  up  the  remains  of  the  old  shafts  ;  got  off  the  iron  work, 
and  set  about  repairing  our  conveyance  in  good  earnest.  He  worked 
like  a  man  that  felt  an  interest  in  the  affair  ;  like  a  man  that  was  con- 
cerned for  the  unfortunate  travellers.  Meanwhile  we  went  to  an  inn 
and  got  supper,  for  which  we  were  charged  twelve  cents  and  a  half,  or 
about  sixpence  English,  each.  In  less  than  two  hours  the  blacksmith 
had  'fixed, '  our  machine,  as  the  Americans  call  it,  and  we  were  pre- 
pared to  set  off  again  on  our  journey.  He  charged  us  two  dollars  and 
a  quarter  for  shafts  and  workmanship  :  a  moderate  charge,  I  thought. 
My  brother  had  fairly  forfeited  his  place  as  driver,  so  I  took  the  reins 
and  the  whip  myself.  The  horse  had  been  seriously  shaken  by  the 
fall,  and  a  good  deal  frightened  as  well,  and  seemed  very  unsafe  in 
consequence.  It  stumbled  repeatedly.  Besides,  in  about  half  an 
hour  it  was  dark.  It  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  safety,  and  I 
saw  no  reason  for  running  fresh  risks  ;  so  we  resolved,  if  we  could 
get  accommodation,  to  stop  at  the  first  house  we  came  to.  The  first 
house  we  came  to  could  accommodate  us.  It  was  a  private  house, 
but  private  people  in  America  are  accustomed  to  accommodate  tra- 
vellers. The  person  at  whose  house  we  stopped  was  a  farmer  and 
builder.  He  had  I  GO  acres  of  land,  in  a  good  situation  and  in  a  good 
condition.  He  seemed  a  cheerful,  good-natured  man  ;  and  he  had  a 
large  and  well  furnished  house.  He  had  abundance  of  beds,  and 
abundance  of  beautiful,  rich,  and  clean-looking  bed  clothes.  Indeed 
there  seemed  to  be  abundance  of  every  thing.  The  room  I  slept  in 
was  hung  all  round  with  women's  dresses.  I  counted  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  gowns  in  the  room,  besides  other  parts  of  dress.  The 
other  rooms  were  hung  round  with  dresses,  &c.,  in  a  similar  way. 
And  every  thing  was  exposed  ;  nothing  was  locked  up.  The  people 
appeared  to  have  no  idea  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  dishonesty  or 
theft  in  the  world.  We  might  have  stolen  half  a  hundred  weight  of 
things,  to  all  appearance,  and  never  been  suspected  till  we  were  far 
away. 

We  went  to  bed  about  half-past  eight,  and  were  up  by  five.  We 
had  good,  dry,  comfortable  beds.  At  six  we  breakfasted.  The  table 
was  covered  wth  dishes.     There  were  fish,  mutton,  apple  pie,  bread 


and  butter,  milk  and  honey,  preserved  apples,  apple  sauce,  preser\'ed 
peaches,  preserved — something  else  which  I  did  not  taste, — peach 
sauce,  pickled  cucumbers,  boiled  beet,  sweet  potatoes,  coffee,  &c.  The 
charge  for  bed  and  breakfast  for  three  persons,  and  for  two  pecks  of 
oats  and  rack-full  of  hay  for  the  horse  was, — what  do  you  think  \ — 
ONE  DOLLAR  !  sixpence  less  than  I  paid  for  the  accommodation 
of  my  horse  one  night  in  England,  and  two  and  sixpence  less  than  I 
once  paid  in  London  for  bed  and  supper  for  my  solitary  self.  We 
started  on  our  journey  about  half-past  six.  Samuel  had  tried  what 
rapid  driving  would  do  the  day  before,  and  had  gone  fifteen  miles  in 
SIX  hours.  I  was  determined  to  try  what  slow  driving  would  do.  I 
let  the  horse  walk  for  an  hour  or  so  at  first,  and  drove  it  only  gently 
afterwards.  The  result  was,  that  before  dark  we  had  gone  about 
forty-six  miles,  and  stayed  two  hours  or  more  on  the  way.  And  the 
roads  were  dreadful.  You  have  no  idea  of  their  character  for  the  last 
twelve  miles.  The  country  was  terribly  broken,  and  the  roads  were 
almost  all  up  and  down  steep  hills.  And  the  rains  had  washed  them, 
and  tiie  streams  had  flooded  them,  and  left  them  rugged  and  ragged 
beyond  description.  Here  was  a  rock  ;  there  a  stump  ;  and  there 
again  a  gutter  two  feet  deep.  It  was  weary  work  both  for  horse  and 
travellers.  And  every  now  and  then  the  road  divided,  and  set  us 
fast  for  awhile. 

About  nineteen  miles  from  Akron  we  stopped  to  look  at  a  farm 
that  was  on  sale.  It  contained  IIU  acres.  Sixty  were  wood-land, 
and  the  rest  was  cleared.  The  farm  seemed  in  excellent  condition, 
and  the  corn  which  had  been  grov^n  upon  it  was  the  best  I  have  seen 
this  year.  The  house  was  quite  a  superior  one,  both  in  size  and 
appearance.  And  the  barn  was  the  best  I  ever  saw.  It  was  upwards 
of  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  wide.  The  foundation 
and  some  feet  upwards  were  strong  stone  work.  The  timber  was 
good  ;  the  workmanship  superior,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  stables, 
cow-houses,  granaries,  &c.,  &c.,  were  most  admirable.  Every  thing 
bore  marks  of  being  the  work  or  the  arrangement  of  a  first-rate  mind. 
The  farm  was  situated  in  a  rich  part  of  the  country,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  number  of  other  well  cultivated  farms.  The  price 
asked  for  it  was  6,000  dollars,  or  about  £1200.  The  buildings  were 
worth  one-half  the  sum  and  more.  This  was  the  highest  price  I  have 
heard  asked  for  a  farm  in  Ohio  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  farm,  and 
the  character  of  the  buildings  were  such,  that  it  was  better  worth 
forty  dollars  an  acre  than  some  farms,  for  which  twenty  dollars  an 
acre  are  asked,  are  worth  two.  I  wish  it  had  been  a  little  nearer 
Munroe  Falls  :  it  would  make  such  a  beautiful  situation  for  Benjamin 
or  me. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 


Louis  Philippe  deposed,  in  the  year  1848.  The  history  of  the  world 
would  not  have  been  complete,  if  Louis  Philippe  had  not  been  deposed. 
It  is  not  complete  even  now.  To  make  it  complete,  the  historian  ought 
to  be  able  to  relate  the  annihilatinn  of  the  English  and  Irish  Aristoc- 
racy, and  the  transfer  of  the  ruling  power  in  England  and  Ireland  to 
the  labouring  classes.  He  ought  also  to  be  able  to  relate  the  fall  of 
European  Kingships  and  Aristocracies  in  general ;  and  the  utter 
annihilation  of  class  rulo,  and  the  establishment  of  democratic  or 
republican  principles  through  the  nations  at  large.  But  the  history 
of  the  world  would  have  been /««//;«%  incomplete,  if  the  Iristorian  had 
not  been  able  to  say  that  Louis  Philippe,  after  having  deserted  his 
liberal  principles  and  his  liberal  friends,  betrayed  his  confiding  country- 
men, and  employed  the  power  entrusted  to  Mm  for  the  protection  of  a 
nation's  rights  in  enslaving,  and  torturing,  and  plundering  that  nation, 
had  nut  been  at  last  deposed  by  his  insulted  and  indignant  country- 
men. The  deposition  of  Louis  Philippe  has  added  greatly  to  the  joy 
of  my  life,  and  to  the  joy  of  the  lives  of  millions.  It  is  glorious  to 
see  the  downfall  of  a  tyrant.  How  glorious  will  it  be  to  behold  the 
downfall  of  tvrannv. 
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LETTER  TO  BENJAMIN  BARKER. 


If  you  liad  a  large  farm,  a  little  trade,  and  capital  sufficient  to 
pay  ready  money  for  every  thing,  you  might  do  what  you  pleased 
with  it  in  reason.  You  might  spend  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer 
in  cooler  regions,  and  the  severer  portions  of  the  winter  in  warmer 
regions.  You  could  have  a  climate  to  your  wish  the  whole  year 
round.  You  could  do  full  justice  to  all  in  your  employ.  You  could 
afford  to  give  your  labourers  such  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,  as 
would  enable  them  botli  to  live  in  comfort,  and  to  make  themselves 
independent  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  There  is  no  necessity,  I 
say,  whatever,  for  the  American  agriculturer  either  to  torture  himself 
with  anxiety,  or  distress  himself  by  too  much  labour,  or  oppress  or 
plunder  his  workmen.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  a  man  in  your  circum- 
stances might  choose  his  own  way  of  life  in  this  country, — might  live 
in  all  respects  according  to  his  own  opinion  of  what  was  best,  and 
both  do  justice  to  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  contribute  to  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  society  generally.  I  am  exceedingly 
mistaken  if  I  cannot  do  all  this  myself.  I  calculate  on  doing  it.  Of 
course,  I  am  liable  to  err.  I  make  no  pretences  to  infallibility.  I  merely 
give  you  my  opinion.  Experience  may  prove  it  true,  or  it  may  prove  it, 
to  some  extent,  erroneous.     It  is  for  time  to  show. 

I  may  add,  that  a  country  life  appears  to  me  to  be  most  friendly  to 
virtue.  There  are  endless  temptations  to  vice  in  large  towns,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  country.  There  are  many  hindrances  to  serious 
or  to  sober  reflection, — to  a  proper  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
existence, — to  the  needful  culture  of  the  religious  faculty,  in  large 
towns,  which  do  not  exist,  or  which  do  not  prevail  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, in  the  country.  I  grant  that  large  towns  have  their  advantages, 
and  that  the  country  has  some  draw-backs  :  but  my  opinion  is,  that 
on  the  whole,  a  country  life,  especially  in  such  a  country  as  the 
United  States,  has  very  important  advantages  over  a  town  or  city 
life. 

I  grant  that  in  England,  country  farmers  are  generally  ignorant, 
selfish,  intemperate,  and  brutal.  They  are,  in  general,  a  low  and 
grovelling  set  of  men.  They  appear  to  have  but  one  thought,  one 
object ;  namely,  to  gain  a  little  money.  They  are,  in  short,  with 
regard  to  mind  and  character,  a  very  inferior  kind  of  men.  They  have 
big  bodies,  strong  limbs,  great  muscular  energy,  and  even  large  heads; 
but  their  powers,  their  energies,  are  all  devoted  to  one  single  object, 
and  employed  for  one  single  end,  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of 
living  an  earthly,  sensual  life,  or  of  amassing  a  little  property.  But 
the  English  farmers  are  not  situated  as  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are.  The  English  farmers  are  but  tenants,  often  tenants-at-ioill. 
They  are  obliged  to  pay  high  rents  and  heavy  taxes.  They  have,  in 
days  gone  by,  been  unable  to  calculate,  with  anything  like  certainty, 
the  price  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  for  their  crops.  They  have 
also  been  unable  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  having  tolerable  crops. 
The  climate  is  against  them.  The  weather  is  exceedingly  uncertain. 
The  seasons  are  exceedingly  irregular.  The  farmers  therefore  neces- 
sarily experience  a  great  amount  of  anxiety.  Their  business  too  much 
occupies  their  minds.  They  are,  besides,  little  better  than  slaves. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords.  Their  landlords  can  dis- 
miss them  at  pleasure.  And  their  landlords  act  on  the  principle  of 
dismissing  them  whenever  they  manifest  a  free  and  independent 
spirit.  They  are  therefore  obliged,  either  to  relinquish  their  situa- 
tions, to  change  their  callings,  or  to  act  on  the  principle  of  violating 
their  judgments  and  their  consciences, — to  go  contrary  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  true,  and  to  what  they  feel  and  know  to  be  right.  The 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  landlords,  is  inimical  to  virtue. 
The  English  farmer  is  taught  to  regard  liis  landlord  as  his  God, — to 
take  him  for  his  guide, — to  allow  him  to  control  his  judgment  and  his 
conscience,  or  at  least,  to  control  his  words  and  deeds  ;  just  as  the 
slave  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  is  taught,  and  in  a  manner 
obliged  by  his  position,  to  regard  the  slave-holder  as  his  god,  his  lord, 
his  guide,  his  ruler,  and  to  sacrifice  his  judgment  and  his  conscience 


to  his  will.  No  one  expects  a  slave  to  be  virtuous  or  manly.  And 
no  one  has  a  right  to  expect  the  servile  English  farmer  to  be  virtuous 
or  manly. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  English  farmer  is  placed  in  an  unhappy 
position  with  respect  to  his  labourers.  A  slave  himself  to  his  landlord, 
he  naturally  treats  his  labourers  as  slaves.  Obliged  to  pay  heavy 
rents  and  enormous  taxes,  and  unable  to  calculate  with  certainty  on 
good  crops  and  remunerating  prices,  he  is  afraid, — he  is  unwilling, — 
and  at  times  perhaps  unable,  to  give  fair  wages  to  his  workmen.  He 
is  at  least,  under  the  strongest  temptation  thus  to  oppress  his  men. 
And  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  reduce  their  wages  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  The  labouring  classes  are  very  numerous  in  England, 
and  exceedingly  dependent  on  their  employers.  They  have  no  land. 
Even  the  farmers  themselves  have  no  land  of  their  own.  As  I  have 
said,  the  farmers  themselves  are  little  better  than  slaves  ;  while  the 
labourers  are  almost  doubly  slaves. 

Besides,  a  system  of  farming  has  been  established  in  England  which 
has  thrown  vast  numbers  of  agricultural  labourers  out  of  work.  The 
principle  of  employing  as  little  human  labour  as  possible  upon  the 
land  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon.  The  effect  has  been  injurious 
in  many  ways.  It  has  exerted  an  injurious  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  farmer.  It  has  increased  his  undue  power  over  the  labouring 
classes.  It  has  made  him  more  of  a  tyrant.  It  has  enabled  him  to 
lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working  classes  the  burdens  which  the 
tyrant-landlords  laid  upon  him.  It  has  tended  to  make  him  selfish. 
It  has  tended  to  lower  him  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  to  reduce 
him  nearly  to  the  grossness  and  insensibility  of  the  brute  creation. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  English  farmers 
should  be  an  ignorant,  a  sensual,  a  degraded,  a  miserable  class  of 
men. 

The  American  farmer  is  as  differently  situated  as  possible,  llii 
land  is  his  own.  He  lives  upon  it  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  changes 
his  farm  or  his  dwelling-place  only  when  he  thinks  it  his  interest  to 
change.  He  pavs  no  rent  :  he  knows  no  master.  He  seldom  or 
never  hears  of  such  things  as  poor-rates  ;  and  he  has  but  very  light 
taxes.  I  say  his  land  is  his  mon.  He  is  a  free  and  independent  man. 
His  judgment  and  his  conscience  are  his  own.  His  only  master  is  in 
heaven.  He  thinks  and  speaks  and  acts  without  fear  of  any  mortal 
man.  The  richest  man  in  the  country  dare  not  presume  to  dictate  to 
him  either  as  to  what  he  shall  say  or  what  he  shall  do.  In  religion, 
in  politics,  and  in  business,  he  speaks  and  acts  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  according  to  his  own  conscience.  His  soul  is  free  : 
his  thoughts  are  at  liberty  to  occupy  themselves  on  what  subject  he 
thinks  best.  His  spiritual  faculties  are  free  to  develope  themselves 
naturally  and  harmoniously.  He  is  a  man,  and  not  a  slave.  He 
(jroies  like  a  man,  under  the  fostering  care  of  heaven,  and  not  like  a 
slave,  under  the  perverting  curse  of  tyranny. 

He  is  a  free  man,  I  say,  and  he  associates  with  free  men.  He 
goes  to  the  market  with  free  men.  He  sits  at  table  with  free  men. 
He  hears  the  words  and  sees  the  actions  of  free  men  in  his  fellow- 
agriculturalists  around  him.  His  own  independence  of  spirit  increases 
the  independence  of  his  neighbours'  spirits  :  and  the  independence  of 
his  neighbours  increases  and  invigorates  his  own  independence.  He 
has  little  or  no  temptation  either  to  fetter  his  judgment,  or  to  violate 
his  conscience.  He  has  little  or  no  temptation  either  to  lie  or  dis- 
semble, either  jn  politics,  religion,  or  matters  of  business.  He  is  his 
own  master  ;  and  his  free  and  independent  position  is  infinitely 
favourable  to  the  development  of  his  intellectual,  his  moral,  and  his 
religious  faculties. 

The  position  of  American  farmers  with  respect  to  their  work-people 
also  is  infinitely  different  from  the  position  of  English  farmers.  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  men,  free  and  independent  men  ; — men  conscious  of 
their  rights,  and  prepared  to  maintain  them  ; — men  conscious  of  their 
rights,  and  prepared  to  rebuke  or  punish  the  man  that  should  venture 
to  assail  them.  The  American  farmer  knows  that  his  labourers  too 
are  men.     He  knows  too  that  they  are  conscious  of  their  manhood, 
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He  knows  that  they  are  conscious  of  their  rights,  and  prepared  to  re- 
buke or  punish  the  men  that  should  dare  to  interfere  with  them.  He 
treats  them  accordingly.  He  treats  them  as  men.  He  speaks  to 
them  as  men.  He  reasons  with  them  as  men.  He  work*  them  like 
men.  He  pays  them  like  men.  He  is  not  only  under  no  temptation 
to  play  the  tviant  over  them,  he  has  every  induc€ment  to  act  justly 
and  generously  towards  them.  American  labourers  are  comparatively 
inde]>endent.  Many  of  them  are  landovmers.  Some  of  them  are 
contiderabU  landowners.  Most  of  them,  in  the  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, live  in  their  own  habitations,  and  keep  their  own  cows.  They 
can  always  command  good  wages, — wages  by  which  they  can  not  only 
live  and  support  their  families  in  comfort,  but  save  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase farms  and  stock  them.  And  labourers  are  not  very  plentiful 
here.  Notwithstanding  the  millions  that  have  inundated  this  country 
from  Europe,  the  supply  of  labourers  is  still  insufficient.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  still  finds  it  impossible  to  obtain  labourers  without  paying 
them  a  fair  and  liberal  price  for  their  labour.  He  cannot,  therefore, 
take  forbidden  liberties  with  his  labourers,  or  with  the  families  of  his 
labourers.  He  can  neither  rob  them,  nor  starve  them,  nor  corrupt 
them.  The  influence  exerted  upon  his  character  by  the  free  and  in- 
dependent position  in  which  his  labourers  are  placed,  is  friendly  to 
virtue  in  both  parties.  The  Emjlieh  farmer  is  placed  in  the  most 
perilous  situation  imaginable.  Both  the  influence  from  those  above 
him,  and  the  influence  of  those  below  him,  and,  in  fact,  the  influence 
from  almost  every  thing  about  him,  is  inimical  to  virtue.  The  Amer- 
ican  fanner  is  placed  in  the  most  happy  position.  He  has  no  one 
above  him  except  God.  And  though  he  has  men  below  him  in  some 
respects,  there  are  none  so  far  below  hioi  as  to  tempt  him  to  come 
and  trample  on  them.  The  American  farmer  is  a  man  ;  and  the  in- 
fluences to  which  he  lies  open  are  friendly  to  the  free  andfuU  develop- 
ment of  his  manhood,  of  his  intellectual,  his  moral,  his  social,  and 
his  religious  nature. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  the  American 
agriculturalist  from  the  situation  of  an  English  tenant  farmer.  We 
are  not  to  judge  of  the  influence  of  agricultural  life  upon  men's  minds 
and  characters,  from  the  wretched  specimens  of  mind  and  character 
which  we  see  in  connection  with  English  tenant  farmers. 

Besides,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  the  American  agriculturalist 
has  great  advantages  over  the  English  tenant  farmer  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  American  agriculturalist  has  both 
the  means  of  obtaining  various  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  the  in- 
ducement to  seek  after  such  knowledge.  Newspapers,  books,  and 
periodicals  are  cheap  and  abundant  in  America.  In  England  they 
are  comparatively  scarce,  and  almost  twice  as  dear.  Besides,  the 
English  tenant  farmer  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  he  has  little 
inducement  to  seek  after  knowledge.  What  inducement  has  he  to 
seek  after  political  knowledge  ?  If  he  should  gain  a  large  amount  of 
political  knowledge,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  ute  of  it.  If 
he  were  to  gain  a  large  amount  of  pohtical  knowledge,  it  would  only 
be  a  trial  to  him.  He  would  see  what  ougfU  to  be  done,  but  not  be 
allowed  to  do  it.  He  would  see  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  but 
would  be  obliged  to  aid  in  doing  it,  or  else  to  rehnquish  his  farm. 
Political  knowledge,  therefore,  would  only  render  him  more  miserable. 
It  would  either  oblige  him  to  use  more  violence  with  his  conscience, 
or  else  to  relinquish  his  situation,  and  seek  for  a  living  and  a  home 
elsewhere.  And  what  inducement  has  he  to  seek  after  chemical, 
geological,  botanical,  or  zoological  information  ?  If  his  farm  were  his 
own,  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  zoology,  would 
enable  him  to  improve  it,  to  improve  it  to  his  own,  his  permanent 
advantage.  But  his  farm  is  not  his  own.  He  probably  has  not  even 
a  lease  on  his  farm.  He  has  not  even  been  able  to  get  a  law  passed 
to  give  him  a  right  to  compensation  in  case  of  expuUion,  for  the  im- 
provements which  he  makes  on  his  farm.  He  has  no  encouragement 
to  improve  his  farm.  He  has  no  encouragement  to  seek  for  know- 
ledge {o  etuihle  him  to  improve  it.  Nay,  more,  so  entirely  is  he  at 
the  meicy  of  hii  landlord,  and  so  capricious  is  his  landlord,  that  an 


attempt  to  improve  his  farm  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  was 
best,  would  probably  subject  him  to  a  notice  to  quit.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  imagine  a  situation  less  friendly  either  to  knowledge  or 
to  virtue  than  the  situation  of  the  English  farmer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  imagine  a  situation  more  friendly  to 
improvement  in  knowledge  and  virtue  than  the  situation  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

You  are  aware,  to  some  extent,  what  kind  of  people  have  left 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  years  past,  for  America.  You  know 
that  vast  multitudes  of  the  poorest,  least  efficient,  uneducated,  and 
wayward  people  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  You  will  call 
to  mind  great  numbers  who  have  come  hither,  who,  to  say  the  least,  were 
far  from  what  they  ought  to  be,  either  in  intellect,  energy,  or  morality. 
Yet  from  these  classes*  vast  multitudes  of  American  agriculturalists 
have  sprung.  If  they  had  been  placed  under  as  injurious  influences 
in  this  country  as  they  were  in  England,  American  farmers  and 
American  labourers  would  have  been  the  most  depraved,  abandoned, 
and  miserable  set  of  creatures  on  the  face  of  God's  great  earth.  But  they 
have  not  been  placed  under  such  influences.  They  have  been  placed 
under  elevating,  purifying,  ennobling,  and  invigorating  influences. 
They  have,  in  consequence,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  be- 
come a  superior  class  of  men.  They  have  gained  a  degree  of  skill,  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  an  amount  of  virtue,  far  above  the  average  of 
the  country  from  which  they  came,  and  far  above  the  average  of  the 
people  from  which  great  numbers  of  them  have  sprung.  The  superior 
political  institutions,  and  the  social  and  general  influences  of  these 
United  States,  tend  to  improve,  transform,  and  elevate  all  who  place 
themselves  under  them.  They  make  the  creatures  whom  English 
institutions  and  English  influences  had  depraved  and  almost  ruined, 
into  creatures  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  and  worthy  of  their  high 
relationship  to  God.  I  repeat,  that  an  agricultural  life  in  America  is 
friendly  both  to  the  free  and  full  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  to  the  free,  the  fuU,  and  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  social,  moral,  and  religious  faculties.  Agricultural  life,  in  these 
United  States,  is  friendly  both  to  every  human  excellence,  and  to 
every  manly  pleasure.  And  the  man  who  chooses  such  a  life,  and 
who  assists  in  bringing  others  to  choose  such  a  life,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  his  race. 

I  may  add,  that  many  of  the  great  men  of  America  are  agricul- 
turalists. Daniel  Webster,  or  the  Honourable  Daniel  Webster  as  he  is 
called,  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first  of  American  statesmen  now  alive, 
is  an  agriculturalist.  He  lives  at  Marshfield,  in  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts,  on  a  farm  of  about  fourteen  hundred  acres.  In  the 
American  Cultivator,  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practical  principles  of  farming.  '  He  is  as  much  at 
home,'  says  the  Cultivator,  '  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  as  he  is  on 
matters  of  law  and  state.  And  nothing  affords  him  greater  pleasure 
than  the  personal  supervision  of  the  farming  operations  on  his  estate, 
and  social  and  familiar  discussion  of  the  principles  of  good  husbandry 
with  his  brethren  of  the  plough.  He  retires  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  world,  and  the  wearing  duties  of  pubhc  life,  to  his  plea- 
sant and  modest  country  seat  with  much  delight.  And  here,  the  affairs 
of  State  being  all  laid  aside,  no  one  can  be  more  agreeable,  cheerful 
and  familiar  in  all  that  pertains  to  agreeable  companionship,  than  the 
yeoman,  the  fanner  of  Marshfield.'  Then  follows  a  description  of 
Mr.  Webster's  farm  ;  of  his  house  ;  of  the  scenery  with  which  his 
house  and  farm  are  surrounded  ;  of  the  improvements  which  he  has 
made  on  his  estate,  and  the  improvements  which  he  is  now  making  or 
contemplating,  &c.,  &c.  The  description  is  truly  interesting.  It  is 
enough  to  make  any  one  vfish  to  be  an  American  farmer.  I  may 
give  this  account  hereafter.  Washington,  too,  was  a  farmer,  and  pro- 
nounced agriculture  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most 
noble  employment  of  man.  So  with  most  of  the  other  great  men  of 
America. 

Many  of  the  men  who  took  a  lead  in  the  Temperance  reformation 
were  farmers.     Mr,  Delavan  is  a  farmer  at  Ballston,  near  Albany. 
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You  have  seen  the  account  which  Buckingham  gives  of  him,  and  of 
his  liberal  contributions  towards  the  Temperance  cause,  in  his  work 
on  America.  I  cannot  imagine  how  a  great  good  man  can  be  more 
at  home  than  in  superintending  the  agricultural  operations  on  his  own 
estate,  or  taking  part  occasionally,  according  to  his  strength  and 
leisure,  in  such  operations. 

I  may  further  remark,  that  though  farming  is  capable  of  being  pro 
fitably  conducted  in  this  country  on  the  highest  principles, — though 
the  American  farmer  might  with  advantage  adopt  all  the  improve- 
ments which  science  suggests, — though  the  American  farmer  has  every 
inducement  to  seek  after  extensive  knowledge,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  acquires  in  improving  and  perfecting  his  system 
of  culture,  still,  farming  may  be  conducted  with  profit  on  the  simplest 
principles  imaginable.  The  American  farmer,  I  say,  has  every  in- 
ducement to  seek  after  knowledge,  and  to  make  use  of  the  know- 
ledge he  acquires  in  improving  the  culture  of  his  estate  ;  but  he  has, 
at  the  same  time,  every  encouragement  to  expect  considerable  success, 
though  he  has  neither  much  knowledge  nor  much  capital  to  begin 
with.  Multitudes  that  never  either  worked  on  a  farm  themselves,  or 
witnessed  farming  operations  to  any  great  extent  in  others,  come  to 
America  and  commence  farming  almost  iramediatelv.  Many  of  them 
work  awhile  for  others,  and  gain  a  little  knowledge  of  farming  in  that 
way.  But  many  buy  farms  and  commence  operations  on  their  own 
estates  at  once.  Yet  under  these  most  serious  diiSculties  they  gene- 
rally succeed.  They  cultivate  their  lands  in  a  very  rough  way  ;  yet 
they  raise  a  living  from  them,  and  increase  in  knowledge,  and  adopt 
better  modes  of  working  as  they  go  on.  They  raise  a  living  from 
their  farms  from  the  first.  They  increase  their  capital  in  a  few  years. 
In  a  few  years  more  they  acquire  a  little  taste,  improve  their  fences, 
grub  up  their  stumps,  gather  out  the  stones,  build  themselves  new 
houses,  raise  better  barns,  lay  out  a  garden,  plant  an  orchard,  and 
make  things  comfortable  all  around  them.  Their  children  carry  on 
the  work  of  improvement,  and  make  the  land,  which  their  father 
found  a  wilderness,  a  paradise. 

Neither  you  nor  I  know  much  about  farming  ;  yet  we  should  find 
little  difficulty  in  managing  a  farm  to  advantage  in  America.  We 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  raising  from  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  acres,  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  be 
needful  to  our  support.  Nor  should  we  find  any  difficulty  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  superior  American  farming, 
and  of  continually  and  indefinitely  beautifying  our  farms. 

I  said  I  would  not  consider  myself  answerable  for  the  results  of 
what  I  write  on  this  important  subject.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not.  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  any  man  of  ordinary  intellect, 
ordinary  vigour,  and  ordinary  virtue,  cannot  fail  to  do  well  in  America, 
if  favoured  with  health.  Of  course  a  man  may  sicken  and  die  in 
America,  as  easily  as  in  England.  He  may  sicken  and  die  on  the 
voyage.  He  may  sicken  and  die  on  landing.  He  may  sicken  and 
die  at  any  time.  And  it  is  also  true,  that  men  in  general  are  more 
liable  to  sicken  and  die  on  board  a  vessel,  especially  if  the  vessel  be 
crowded  and  the  voyage  long,  than  he  would  be  to  sicken  and  die  on 
land,  at  home.  It  also  appears  to  be  true,  that  men  in  general  are 
more  liable  to  sickness,  of  some  description  or  other,  in  a  strange 
country,  and  under  a  different  climate,  than  in  his  native  land.  There 
appear  to  be  more  people  afflicted  with  the  ague  in  this  district,  than 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  live  in  England.  There  may  per- 
haps be  greater  numbers  afflicted  with  the  ague  in  this  district,  than 
are  afflicted  with  it  in  the  less  improved  districts  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk.  I  cannot  tell.  One  thing  however  is 
certain,  that  men,  in  taking  a  voyage  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  settling 
in  a  strange  land,  and  placing  themselves  under  the  influence  of  a 
somewhat  different  climate,  run  considerable  risks.  And  people, 
before  they  decide  to  emigrate,  should  consider  these  things.  It  is  of 
course  true,  that  in  publishing  what  I  think  and  feel  on  the  subject  of 
emigration  to  these  United  States,  and  thus  becoming  the  means  of 
many  leaving  England  with  a  view  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  I 


may  be  occasion  of  melancholy  accidents.  Some  of  those  who  emi- 
grate may  perish  on  the  waters.  Some  perhaps  may  be  wrecked. 
Others  may  die  of  diseases  occasioned  by  the  crowding  of  vessels,  or 
by  the  unclean  habits  of  their  fellow  passengers.  Others  may  die  on 
landing,  or  may  sicken  and  die  in  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year  or  two 
after  settling  in  the  country.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  by  pubhshing 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  I  may  be  the  cause  of  one 
man's  death,  of  another  man's  bereavement,  and  of  a  third  man's 
grief  and  disappointment.  And  whether  I  Uke  it  or  not,  men  will 
make  me  answerable  for  these  sad  results.  They  will  censure  me  for 
pubhshing  my  thoughts  and  feelings  on  this  important  subject :  to  me, 
such  censures  can  never  be  agreeable.  To  be  the  occasion  of  loss  or 
pain,  of  grief  or  disappointment  to  any  one,  can  never  be  agreeable. 
But  what  can  I  do  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  be  silent  and  never  speak  or 
write  a  word  about  America, — suppose,  that  instead  of  inducing  some 
hundreds  or  some  thousands  to  leave  Great  Britain  for  the  United 
States,  I  should  be  the  means  of  causing  those  people  to  remain  at 
home, — should  I  in  this  way  avoid  responsibility  i  Should  I  by  this 
means  make  my  responsibility  less  >  Should  I  by  such  a  course,  be 
precentitig  pain  and  loss,  disappointment  and  grief,  bereavement  and 
death  ?  Suppose  I  should  be  utteriy  silent  on  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration, and  thus  prevent  some  hundreds  or  some  thousands  from 
leaving  their  native  land,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Would 
evil  be  prevented  ?  By  no  means.  Would  fewer  die  1  Would 
fewer  fail  to  prosper  1  Would  fewer  meet  with  disappointment  1 
Would  there  be  less  sickness  amongst  those  hundreds  and  thousands 
at  home,  than  there  would  be  in  the  United  States  of  America] 
Should  I  be  the  cause  of  less  suffering  or  more  enjoyment  to  those 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  families  by  causing  them  to  remain  in 
England,  than  by  causing  them  to  emigrate  and  to  settle  in  the  United 
States  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  England, 
some  would  perish  of  starvation  :  some  would  die  in  the  poor  house  : 
some  would  work  beyond  their  strength,  and,  after  all  their  labours, 
die  in  want  and  debt.  Some  would  live  in  perpetual  anxiety,  and 
die  at  last  periiaps  with  broken  hearts.  Others  would  become  bur- 
densome to  their  friends,  and  involve  others  in  want  and  wretched- 
ness as  well  as  themselves.  Their  children  would  be  put  out  appren- 
tices by  the  parish.  They  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  cruel 
masters.  They  would  be  tortured  and  starved,— perhaps  corrupted 
and  destroyed.  Some  of  the  children  of  those  families  would  become 
beijgars  :  others  would  become  thieves  :  others  would  become  gam- 
blers :  others  would  become  prostitutes  :  and  all  of  them  would  have 
to  do  more  work  for  their  tyrants  than  for  themselves.  None  ot  them, 
—not  even  the  best  of  them,  would  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  wages.  They  would  have  to  see  their  aristocratic  tyrants 
take  the  rest.  If  the  future  is  to  be  as  the  past,  those  families  of 
whom  we  are  speaking,  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  employment  for 
more  than  one-half,  'two-thirds,  or  three-fourths  of  their  time.  If 
they  freed  themselves  from  debt  in  spring  and  summer,  they  would 
sink  into  debt  again  in  autumn  and  winter.  One  part  of  the  year 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  :  another  part  tliey  would  have  to 
work  too  hard  and  too  long  for  their  strength,  in  order  to  mate  up 
for  their  previous  loss  of  time,  they  would  live  amongst  slaves  and 
tyrants.  They  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers.  >ot  one 
in  a  hundred  of  them  would  rise  to  wealth  and  independence  ;  and 
those  who  did  would  be  corrupted  probably  by  their  success.  Ihey 
would  be  obliced,  in  order  to  rise,  to  pursue  a  course  winch  would 
inevitably  tend  to  corrupt  their  affections,  to  injure  their  faculties,  or, 
in  short,  to  make  them  inferior  and  more  miserable  men. 

I  am  therefore  so  situated  that  I  cannot  acoid  responsibility.  It  1 
refuse  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  the  people  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  I  must  incur  the  responsibility  of 
causing  people  to  remain  in  Great  Britain  nnd  Ireland.  If  I  refuse  to 
incur  the  responsibility  of  inducing  people  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  dangers  and  suff^rings.-to  the  possible  losses  and  a>sappomt- 
ments   of  emigration  ;  I   must   incur  the   cp-eatei'  responsibility  of 
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inducing  people  to  subject  themselves  to  the  infinite  and  endless  dis- 
advantages,— to  the  great  and  grievous  trials  which  are  inevitable  in 
the  oppressed  and  plundered,  the  insulted  and  tortured  country  of 
my  birth. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shrink  from  responsibihty.  It  is  in  vain 
for  me  to  say  that  I  will  not  incur  responsibility.  I  must  incur  it. 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  will  therefore  incur  the  lighter  responsibility ;  the 
responsibility  of  encouraging  people  to  emigrate.  I  will  publish  all 
I  know.  It  will  prevent  incalculably  more  evil  and  suffering  than  it 
will  occasion.  I  will  pursue  the  course  which  will,  on  the  whole  and 
in  the  end,  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  influenced 
by  what  I  may  publish,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  society  in 
general.  In  short,  1  will  utter  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  :  I  will 
do  what  I  feel  to  be  my  duty,  and  leave  the  results  with  God. 

I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  men  in  general  may  do  incalculably 
better  in  the  United  States  of  America,  than  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  even  working  men  who 
have  only  sufficient  to  bring  themselves  and  their  families  into  the 
country,  may,  in  general,  not  only  do  better  than  they  can  do  in 
England,  but  raise  themselves  and  their  children  to  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence ;  while  a  man  with  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  pounds, 
may  make  themselves  comparatively  independent  at  once  ;  while 
other  men,  with  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand  pounds, 
may  make  themselves  richer  in  reality  than  lords  are  in  England  ; — 
may  improve  their  lands,  enrich  their  estates,  enrich  their  country, 
and  bless  society  at  large,  and  enjoy  the  happiest  possible  life  that 
God  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  humanity. — To  be  Continued. 


EXTRACTS  SENT  BY  THE  BRADFORD  AND  LITTLE  HORTON  CO- 
OPERATIVE EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 

'  It  is  mainly  on  co-operation  that  you  must  rely  for  the  improvement  of 
your  social  condition.  A  thou-iand  pounds  collected  by  pence  are  capital,  and 
capital  as  powerful  in  the  market  as  a  thousand  pounds  abstracted  from  half  a 
million.  Strangely  enough,  you  who  have  most  need  of  co-operation  leave  it 
to  the  aristocratical  and  middle  classes,  and  look  on  listlessly  or  enviously  at 
the  splendour  of  club-houses  and  the  convenience  of  railways,  without  asking 
how  they  are  created,  or  heeding  the  lesson  which  they  present  to  your  eyes 
and  ears.' — Prefatory  Address — Lectures  to  the  Working  Classes,  vol.  iv.  By 
W.  J.  Fox,  M.P. 

'Finally,  I  must  repeat  my  conviction  that  the  industrial  economy  which 
divides  society  absolutely  into  two  portion.?,  the  payers  of  wages  and  the 
receivers  of  them,  the  first  counted  by  thousands,  and  the  last  by  millions,  is 
neither  fit  for  nor  capable  of  indefinite  duration ;  and  the  possibility  of 
changing  this  system  for  one  of  combination  without  dependence,  and  unity  of 
interest  instead  of  organized  hostility,  depends  altogether  upon  the  future 
development  of  the  Partnership  principle.' — MiU's  Political  Economy,  vol. 
ii.  p.  459. 

Co-operative  Emigration  Society. — It  is  pretty  well  known  that  we  are 
advocates  for  Emigration.  It  is  not  that  we  think  the  population  of  our 
country  to  be  in  excess  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  through  the  covetous- 
ness  of  some  men,  the  extravagance  of  others,  and  the  idleness  of  others,  a 
large  part  of  the  population  find  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  on.  Emigration 
upon  a  large  scale  will  modify  this  evil  in  two  ways — it  will  lessen  the  number 
of  people  to  be  provided  for  at  home,  it  will  increase  the  number  of  our  em- 
ployers abroad.  We  therefore  long  to  see  large  companies  of  men,  combining 
in  themselves  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  society,  going  forth  to  possess 
some  of  the  untrodden  but  fertile  prairies  of  the  earth.  We  hail  with  much 
satisfaction  a  move  of  this  sort  in  our  own  borough.  A  friend  has  placed  in 
our  hands  '  An  Address,  with  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Bradford  Co- 
operative Emigration  Society,'  with  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  been  much 
pleased.  The  object  is  to  place  all  the  members  as  speedily  as  possible  on 
their  own  land  in  some  part  of  the  United  States.  In  effecting  this  object 
they  propose  to  co-operate  in  the  erection  of  suitiiTile  dwellings,  in  the  clearing 
of  land,  and  the  raising  of  capital.  The  scheme  is  simply  this  :  each  member 
pays  one  dollar  on  entrance,  and  a  shilling  a  week  as  subscription.  When  a 
sum  sufficiently  large  has  been  realized,  a  number  of  persons  are  to  be  sent 
out,  who  will  erect  houses,  &c.,  and  commeuce  cultivation.  The  profits  of 
their  labour,  after  paying  expenses,  to  come  back  to  the  fund  at  home  ;  and  as 
that  fund  swells,  fresh  emigrants  are  to  bo  sent  out,  who  also  are  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  those  left  behind,  until  the  whole  body  of  members  have  got  on 
to  the  land,  and  are  equally  provided  with  a  homestead.  Then  an  equitable 
division  of  the  estate  is  to  take  place  by  lot,  when  each  man  will  labour  for 
himself.  The  promoters  of  the  society  calculate  that  all  may  be  landed  on  the 
estate  in  three  years.  The  idea  is  a  good  one— full  of  blessing  to  the  men 
who  work  it  out.    It  will  require  much  faith,  much  forbearance,  and  much 


integrity,  as  well  as  much  industry  and  foresight.  But  with  such  virtues 
the  scheme  is  practicable,  and  even  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it  will 
be  beneficial,  although  it  should  prove  abortive.  The  rules  provide  for  the 
complete  security  of  the  funds,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  society ;  and  as  much  every  way  will  depend  upon  the 
pioneers,  the  selection  of  these  is  to  rest  with  the  whole  body  of  members — 
moral,  physical,  and  useful  qualifications  alone  influencing  their  decision. 
We  sincerely  wish  the  enterprise  all  success,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
many  of  our  working  classes,  availing  themselves  of  the  present  high  tide  of 
trade,  are  providing  the  means  of  transport  to  another  hand,  when  bad  times 
recur,  as  no  doubt  they  will  do,  sooner  or  later.  The  society  proposes  to  send 
out  a  first  batch  of  settlers  in  time  to  commence  operations  early  next 
month. —  Bradford  Obseri'cr. 

THE   SINGLE-HANDED   EMIGRANT,    AND   EMIGRANT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Geuerally  a  person  of  small  capital  goes  out  by  himself,  and  purchases  a 
plot  of  ground,  and  this  frequently  at  a  distance  from  a  neighbour,  and 
beyond  the  chance  of  assistance.  This  done,  he  turns  to  the  land,  and,  if 
possible,  picks  out  a  clear  place  for  raising  a  hut ;  at  once  difiiculties  begin — 
trees  must  be  felled,  trimmed,  and  sawn  or  hewn  into  pieces  suitable  for  the 
building,  and  at  length  put  together  ; — then  a  garden  must  be  made,  fenced 
in  and  sown,  and  if  all  this  be  accomplished  the  first  year,  great  things  will 
have  been  done.  Another  year  comes,  and  as  great  or  greater  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  ;  and  unless  the  emigrant  is  possessed  of  perseverance  almost 
beyond  what  usually  belongs  to  man,  the  struggle  is  given  up,  ending  in  dis- 
appointment, and,  it  may  be,  his  total  ruin  ;  but  should  he  struggle  on  in  this 
isolated  state  with  barely  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  separated  from  society, 
unless  his  mind  be  stronger  than  his  perseverance,  he  degenerates  into  a  state 
of  almost  barbarism. 

Now,  if  a  number  of  emigrants,  associated  together  on  the  co-operative 
principle  go  out — what  the  difference,  what  the  advantages?  Some  could,  im- 
mediately on  arriving  at  the  spot,  commence  felling  trees,  others  follow  them 
as  trimmers,  others  saw  the  trunks  into  proper  lengths,  others  saw  these 
lengths  into  pieces  suitable  for  building,  others  build  the  huts  ;  and  for  heav- 
ing and  moving  timber  when  required,  there  would  be  always  plenty  of  hands: 
others  make  bricks,  others  make  and  sow  gardens  and  clear  lands,  others  dig 
wells,  if  required,  others  collect  stock,  others  prepare  meals,  and  so  on.  All, 
fully  occupied  and  with  cheerful  prospects  before  them,  would  be  happj',  and 
more  so,  in  knowing  their  friends  would  joiu  them  shortly,  aud  that  comfort- 
able homes  would  be  ready  for  them  on  their  arrivcil — society  kept  up,  children 
educated,  and  Sundays  respected.  Besides,  numbers  would  be  a  protection 
against  insult  and  annoyances  from  natives,  or  the  ill-disposed  ;  whereas  the 
single-handed  emigrant  might  not  be  without  these  serious  drawbacks. 
Moreover,  should  four  or  five  associations,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  each, 
settle  near  one  another,  they  would  form  quite  a  little  colony,  from  which 
would  arise  great  advantages  to  all.' — Umigrayit  Associations  l»j  Priimis. 

In  No.  G8  of  Tlie  People,  we  find  that  an  American  paper  reporting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  .Joseph  Barker,  says : — '  He  proposes  to  remain  .several  months, 
and  will  pass  most  of  the  time  in  the  Western  States,  in  the  cxiimination  of 
lands  and  localities,  with  a  view  to  his  future  permanent  settlement  in  this 
country  with  a  colony  composed  mainly  of  his  own  class.' 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Barker  in  answer  to  several  correspondents  : — 

The  Horton  Emigration  Society  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  long 
delayed.  They  will  not  now  be  able  to  commence  operations  till  next  spring. 
And  I  shall  hardly  like  to  secure  land  for  them,  unless  I  secure  some  for  my- 
self, as  they  wish  to  be  near  me.' 

Therefore  we  wish  all  our  inquiring  friends  to  look  to  Tlte  People ;  as  the 
medium  through  which  Mr.  Barker  will  make  his  communications  to  us  :  we 
also  wish  it  to  be  known,  that  we  do  not  intend  admitting  members  after 
Christmas,  and  therefore  expect  all  who  are  admitted  to  stand  clear  in  the 
hooks,  by  the  end  of  January,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  first 
party  going  out. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  the  hoard  at  the  request  of  the  members,  that  the 
moneys  received  should  be  published  in  Tlie  People.  In  compliance  with 
this  resolution,  we  publish  for  the  first  time,  the  following  statement. 


MONEYS    r.ECEIVED. 


e 

s. 

d. 

6 

8 

0 

Swinton, 

8 

0 

0 

Tunstall, 

.<) 

13 

4 

Blackburn, 

4 

3 

0 

Longton, 

1 

4 

« 

1 

8 

4 

Bradford, 
Huddersfield, 

Bury 5  13     4        Blackburn,        .        .        .    0  13 

Bow,  near  London,        .        4     3     0        Longton,  .        .        0    4 

Hull, 

Macclesfield, 

N.  B.  Any  person  may  have  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  by  enclosing 
three  postage  stamps  to  F.  Greenwood,  School  street,  Manchester  Road, 
Bradford.  Jonathan  Rogers,  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  CROWTHER,  Tempeeasce  Hotel,  35,  Silver  Street,  opposite  the  White  Lion, 
Halifax,  begs  to  announce  to  his  friends,  that  he  has  Removed  from  New  B.'vnl:  to  the 
above  addi-ess,  where  The  People  and  other  I'eiiodicals  may  be  had  from  him  as  usual. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Patemoster  Bow,  London,  through  the  Boolisellers. 
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J.  BARKERS  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 


JOURNEY  TO  HIS  BROTHER    JOHN's — INTO  VIRGINI.4. TO  O'CONNOR's 

LANDS,  ETC. 

Towards  night  we  travelled  through  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
piece  of  country  that  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life.  For  many  miles  we 
seemed  enclosed  and  locked  in  among  a  hundred  hills.  And  everv 
hill  was  steep  and  thoroughly  wooded.  Here  and  there  were  beauti- 
ful bottoms  partially  cleared,  with  a  recently  built  log  house  on  each. 
At  times  our  way  led  up  and  down  the  hills  ;  and  at  other  times  it 
contrived  to  conduct  us  along  the  bases  of  the  hills.  As  the  day  was 
just  declining,  we  got  to  the  brink  of  a  river  about  a  hundred  yards 
wide.  And  the  road  led  right  into  it.  But  where  the  road  came  out, 
and  what  direction  it  took  in  the  river,  we  could  not  tell.  And  the 
stream  flowed  very  smoothly,  and  had  every  appearance  of  consider- 
able depth.  High  hills,  covered  thick  with  majestic  trees,  overhung 
the  river  on  both  sides,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  deep  and  melancholy 
shade.  And  there  was  no  one  near  to  direct  us.  What  should  we 
do  ?  It  was  plain  that  our  way  lay  through  the  water,  so  into  the 
stream  we  ventured.  The  horse  shrunk  back  affrighted,  and  seemed 
as  it  would  say,  You  will  all  be  drowned.  '  But  two  of  us  can  swim,' 
thought  I,  '  and  the  stream  is  no  way  violent  ;'  so  we  urged  the  horse 
a  little  farther.  The  water  reached  only  to  the  body  of  the  phaeton, 
and  to  the  belly  of  the  horse  ;  so  we  ventured  a  little  farther,  till  at 
length  we  got  across.  AVe  had  hit  the  right  course,  or  nearly  so, 
and  we  came  out  at  the  continuation  of  the  road  on  the  opposite  side. 
On  we  drove  at  a  somewhat  extra  speed,  in  hopes  of  reaching  my 
brother  John's,  three  miles  beyond  Millwood,  that  night,  though  we 
were  then  thirteen  miles  off.  We  went  and  went  till  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  Grist  mill  yard,  and  no  way  through  it.  '  Hollo  ;  Hollo ! 
Which  is  the  way  to  Danville,  sir  Y  '  Go  back  a  little  to  the  turning, 
and  then  keep  right  on,'  answered  the  miUer.  '  Right  on  !  we  can 
manage  that,'  thought  we  ;  so  back  we  moved,  and  reached  the  turn- 
ing, and  off  we  started  again,  right  on  !  But  alas  I  it  every  moment 
grew  darker ;  and  to  our  affliction,  the  road  divided  again  before  we 
had  gone  two  hundred  yards,  and  which  of  the  branches  was  right  on, 
we  could  not  tell.  After  a  little  hesitation,  we  took  the  right  branch, 
and  anxiously  looked  for  a  man  or  a  house  that  we  might  learn  whether 
the  right  teas  right  or  not.  In  the  depths  of  a  wood,  near  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  we  found  a  house  at  length.  '  Hollo  ;  Hollo  !'  The  dogs 
barked,  the  door  opened,  and  out  came  a  man.  '  Is  this  the  way  to 
Danville,  sir  r  •  No,  sir.'  'Can  we  not  get  inlo  the  way  in  this 
direction  V  '  You  may.  There  is  a  road  to  the  left  about  fifty  rods 
further  on  ;  but  it  would  be  nearer  to  go  back  a  little.'  '  But  we  have 
got  a  wagon,  and  the  road  is  so  narrow  that  we  cannot  turn.'  So  off 
we  started  again  through  the  dark  and  shady  wood,  along  the  steep 
hill  side,  looking  anxiously  for  the  diversion  to  the  left.  We  found 
it  at  length,  and  ventured  down  ;  for  it  descended  into  the  valley. 
As  we  were  climbing  the  opposite  hill  we  met  two  wagons,  and  in- 
quired our  way  again  of  the  drivers.  '  But  you  will  hardly  get  to  Mill- 
wood to-night,'  said  one  of  the  drivers.  '  You  had  better  rest  for  the 
night.'  '  Where  should  we  be  likely  to  find  accommodation  for  the 
night  ?'     '  At  Richard  Grear's  ;  he  will  accommodate  both  you  and 


your  horse.'  'Where  does  he  live  1'  The  wagoner  told  us.  We 
went  on  in  search  of  the  house.  Before  long  the  read  divided,  and  we 
knew  not  which  division  to  take.  My  brother  went  on  a  little  alone, 
and  found  that  the  two  divisions  united  again,  and  formed  one  road. 
But  quickly  the  road  divided  again.  What  shall  we  do  ?  '  Hollo  : 
Hollo  !'  A  house  is  near.  The  owner  tells  us  our  wav,  and  bv  a 
strange  mistake  of  some  kind,  we  take  just  the  contrary  way.  The 
man  however  perceived  our  mistake,  and  shouted  after  us  ;  and 
by  and  by  we  arrived  at  Richard  Grear's.  Richard  Grear  was  not  at 
home,  but  his  wife  took  us  in  notwithstanding.  After  seeing  our 
wearied  horse  provided  for,  and  spending  some  time  in  conversation 
with  Mrs  Grear  and  family,  we  went  to  bed,  and,  considering  the 
excitement  of  the  day  and  night  before,  we  slept  tolerably  well.  We 
rose  at  six  and  breakfasted.  I\Ir.  Grear  had  got  home  after  we  had 
gone  to  rest.  He  was  very  ai^reeable,  and  soon  gave  proofs  that  he 
made  us  heartily  welcome.  Mr.  Grear  was  an  Irishman.  He  came 
to  America  when  he  was  only  seventeen.  He  has  now  a  rich,  large 
farm,  a  good,  a  nice,  and  spacious  house,  good  stables,  large  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  all  that  earth  can  give.  We  soon  entered  into  con- 
versation about  Ireland,  England,  and  America,  and  about  temper- 
ance, smoking,  &c.,  &c.  He  was  very  agreeable.  After  breakfast  I 
asked,  '  What  shall  we  have  to  pay,  sir  ?'  '  Well ;  half  a  dodlar.' 
'  That  is  too  little,'  I  said.  '  AYell,'  he  rephed,  '  we  like  to  live  and 
let  live.'  He  refused  to  take  more  than  half  a  dollar,  so  I  gave  his 
children  a  trifle,  and  after  getting  a  few  of  his  peaches,  which  he  in- 
vited us  to  try,  we  started  again  on  our  way. 

It  was  well  we  gave  up  the  attempt  to  reach  John's  the  night  be- 
fore. We  never  could  have  succeeded.  We  might  have  travelled  all 
night  and  been  no  nearer.  For  strangers  to  attempt  to  travel  in 
America  by  night,  is  utter  folly.  They  may  /:iU  themselpes,  but  they 
can  never  find  their  way  or  get  much  forward,  without  something  like 
a  miracle. 

We  got  to  Millwood  about  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Just  as  we  were  entering  the  town,  we  met  my  brother  John  leaving 
it.  He  had  waited  for  us  till  he  was  tired,  and  had  just  set  oft"  to  go 
to  Akron  and  Cuyahoga  Falls,  to  see  what  was  the  reason  we  had  not 
come.  If  we  had  been  an  hour  or  two  later,  we  should  probably  have 
missed  him,  and  he,  poor  creature,  would  have  had  a  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  journey,  and  both  he  and  we  have  experienced  a  most  grievous 
disappointment.  John  did  not  know  us  at  first  sight :  he  did  not 
know  7)ie  at  second  sight.  '  Who  is  that  ?'  he  asked  of  Samuel. 
'  That  is  not  Joseph,  is  it  V  'Yes  it  is  ;  I  am  the  nearest  brother 
thou  hast  ;'  I  replied.  Jly  heart  was  full  ;  and  I  was  glad  when  my 
brothers  got  on  a  little  before,  and  aftbrded  me  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing vent  to  my  feelings  unobserved.  We  had  not  gone  far,  before  we 
met  John's  wife  in  the  wagon.  She  had  set  oft'  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  John  back,  lest  he  should  meet  with  a  disappointment. 

We  were  soon  at  John's  house.  It  is  a  log  building,  right  in  the 
middle  of  his  grounds,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  wooded  hills,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  public  road.  The  road  to  it  from 
Millwood  is  the  pleasantest  piece  of  road,  in  some  respects,  that  1 
have  seen  in  the  United  States.  AVith  the  exception  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  it  is  smooth  and  tolerably  level  ;  and  for  full  three-fourths 
of  the  way,  the  road  is  flanked  with  young  and  flourishing  timber.     It 
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is  like  a  beautiful  park  road.  My  brother  has  had  to  cut  himself  a 
way  through  the  wood  from  the  road  to  his  house. 

John's  farm  contains  SO  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  cleared. 
Six  or  eight  acres  on  a  hill  side  facing  the  west  or  north  west,  is 
stony  and  short  of  soil.  The  rest  is  rich,  good  land,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  inches  depth  of  excellent  soil.  But  John  has  not  been  able  to 
do  justice  to  his  land.  He  spent  all  he  had,  and  considerably  more, 
on  the  land  itself,  and  had  nothing  left  to  spend  in  improving  it.  He 
had  neither  oxen  nor  horses  to  plough  with,  nor  could  he  spare  much 
time  to  work  on  it  himself.  He  was  obliged  to  work  at  his  trade,  in 
order  to  support  his  family,  &c.  William  did  something  on  the  land, 
but  he  was  only  15  years  of  age  when  the  land  was  purchased,  and 
he  had  never  been  used  to  agricultural  labour.  John  was  obliged 
therefore  to  get  his  land  cultivated  on  shares  by  a  neighbouring  far- 
mer ;  and  farmers  will  do  nothing  at  other  people's  land  till  they 
have  got  in  their  own  seed,  &c.,  and  even  then  they  wUl  not  attend 
to  it  as  they  would  to  their  own  lands.  But  worst  of  all,  John  has 
always  been  anxious  to  cultivate  too  much  land,  and  he  has  in  con- 
sequence, cultivated  none  as  it  ought  to  have  been  cultivated.  He 
has,  therefore,  made  less  out  in  farming  than  Samuel.  He  is  now 
however  getting  into  a  better  position.  William  can  do  almost  any- 
thing in  the  farming  line  now,  and  a  many  things  in  other  lines.  He 
is  quite  an  ingenious  and  clever  youth.  He  has  made  himself  a  loom, 
erected  himself  a  building  on  a  spring,  and  got  it  ready  for  fixing  a 
grind-stone  which  he  will  be  able  to  turn  by  the  water  of  the  spring.  He 
has  built  his  mother  a  log  smoke-house  and  dry-house  since  I  came 
hither.  He  laid  the  foundation  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  he 
has  finished  the  roofing  this  morning.  It  is  about  nine  feet  long, 
eight  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  He  has  felled  the  trees, 
■  hewn  the  timber,  and  done  all  himself.  If  he  had  the  education  he 
ought  to  have,  he  would  be  quite  a  superior  young  man. 

John  has  now  got  a  good  horse,  and  he  hopes  to  get  another  next 
spring.  He  has  unhappily  neglected  to  rear  a  few  steers,  or  he  might 
now  have  had  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  plough  with.  He  has  a  cow,  three 
heifers,  nearly  cows,  a  number  of  hogs,  four  hives  of  bees,  some 
geese,  and  hens.  He  has  a  nice  little  garden,  which  William  has 
fenced  all  round  in  the  English  fashion.  His  wheat  crop  has 
proved  a  failure  this  year.  He  sowed  too  much  and  worked  his  land 
too  httle.  If  he  had  sown  three  acres  instead  of  seventeen,  and 
worked  the  land  as  he  ought,  he  would  probably  have  had  more 
grain,  at  a  great  deal  less  expense.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
many  people  to  have  too  much  land.  Many  would  do  better  with 
fifteen  acres,  than  they  do  at  present  with  eighty  or  a  hundred. 

I  do  not  like  John's  situation  so  well  as  Samuel's.  Land  is  cheaper 
near  John's ;  but  coals  are  dearer,  and  social  advantages  are  fewer. 
Unless  I  meet  with  something  better  in  Virginia,  I  shall  settle  near 
Munroe  Falls.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  the  neighbourhood  of  IMiUwood  be  as  populous  and  pros- 
perous as  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuyahoga  and  lilunroe  Falls. 

There  is  plenty  or  land  to  sell  near  John's.  The  greater  portion  of 
it  is  good,  and  is  offered  very  low.  There  are  eighty  acres  of  excel- 
lent land  adjoining  John's,  which  could  be  had  for  three  dollars  an 
acre.  And  there  are  other  plots  of  land  within  a  very  short  distance 
that  could  be  had,  as  I  am  informed,  at  the  same  rate.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half,  or  two  miles  from  John's,  there  is  a  nice  estate  of  forty 
acres,  with  a  new  farm  house  upon  it,  that  could  be  had  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds.  On  one  plot  of  land  that  is  on  sale,  there 
is  a  good  water  privilege,  a  stream  that  falls  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet,  that  would  turn  machinery  of  ten  or  twenty  horse  power,  I  should 
think,  even  at  present.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  power  of 
the  stream  would  be  twice  or  thrice  as  great.  There  is  abundance  of 
good  stone  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  little  or  no  use  is  made  of  it. 
There  are  no  coal  banks  nearer  than  seven  miles,  though  I  fancy  there 
is  plenty  of  coal,  if  it  were  sought  for.  Millwood  is  rather  a  nicely 
situated  little  town,  but  many  of  the  people  ate  of  a  low  and  drunken 
character.     The  countiy  round  about  is  beautiful.     It  is  neither  so 


hilly  as  some  of  those  regions  through  which  we  have  come,  nor  so 
level  as  some  others.  I  skould  like  it  well,  if  the  people  around  were 
of  a  higher  character. 

Honey  is  nine  cents  a  pint  in  Millwood,  and  butter  is  eight  cents 
a  pound.  Both  butter  and  honey  are  frequently  higher.  Apples  are 
sometimes  as  low  as  six  cents  a  bushel,  and  peaches  have  been  as  low 
as  twelve  cents  a  bushel.  They  can  be  had  now  for  twenty  five  cents, 
or  about  one  English  shilling  a  bushel,  At  times  they  sell  for  twice 
or  thrice  that  sum.  Peaches  are  very  plentiful  just  now.  John's  are 
not  quite  ripe,  but  he  can  have  a  peck  or  two  of  his  neighbours  when- 
ever he  likes  to  send  for  them.  We  have  eaten  about  a  bushel 
amongst  us  since  Wednesday  noon.  Some  we  eat  raw  ;  some  we  eat 
in  the  shape  of  sauce,  and  some  we  eat  cut  up  and  mixed  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

John  has  some  excellent  potatoes.  When  boiled  they  are  as  white 
and  rich-looking  as  you  can  possibly  imagine.  I  never  saw  such 
potatoes  in  England.  But  potatoes  generally  here  surpass  the  po- 
tatoes we  usually  see  in  England. 

There  are  endless  quantities  of  wild  pigeons  passing  along.  Yester- 
day I  shot  three,  and  John's  son  shot  one.  I  say  shot ;  but  the.  truth 
is,  we  cannot  tell  how  many  we  shot  :  but  we  ^ot  four.  They  often 
stick  in  the  trees  when  shot,  or  get  lost  among  the  underwood.  I 
fired  four  times,  and  got  one  every  time  but  the  last.  We  should 
have  got  many  more  perhaps,  if  we  had  had  a  better  gun.  We  had 
nothing  but  an  old  rifle. 

Jonathan,  my  writer,  has  got  the  ague.  It  came  on  first  on  Wed- 
nesday, but  the  shaking  did  not  seize  him  till  Thursday.  He  has 
eaten  animal  food  ever  since  he  left  England.  He  has  frequently 
eaten  it  three  times  a  day.  He  has  also  drunk  tea  and  coffee,  and 
has  taken  very  little  bodily  exercise.  I  have  told  him  all  along  he 
would  make  himself  ill ;  but  he  could  not  or  would  not  deny  himself. 
I  am  well  myself :  but  how  long  I  shall  be  well  I  cannot  tell.  If  / 
should  have  the  ague,  I  shall  have  to  modify  my  opinions  a  little  as 
to  one  of  its  principal  causes.  My  opinion  at  present  is,  that  people 
who  abstain  from  animal  food,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  intoxicating 
drinks  wUl  generally  avoid  it.  Of  course,  a  man's  constitution  and 
other  habits  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  A  man  of  a  weakly 
constitution  may  be  more  liable  to  the  ague  than  a  man  of  a  robust 
and  vigorous  constitution.  And  a  man  who  eats  even  of  a  vegetable 
and  fruit  diet  to  excess,  will  be  likelier  to  have  it,  than  a  man  who 
eats  moderately.  And  men  who  indulge  themselves  excessively  in 
any  way,  will  be  likelier  to  have  it,  than  men  who  govern  themselves 
wisely  in  all  things.  And  men  who  exert  themselves  beyond  proper 
measures,  either  in  body  or  in  mind,  will  be  likelier  to  have  it,  than 
men  who  take  labour  and  all  things  moderately.  And  as  I  sometimes 
work  too  hard,  and  eat  too  freely  as  well,  a  touch  of  the  ague  may  be 
due  to  me  :  I  cannot  teU.  But  T  rather  expect  to  escape,  and  I  cer- 
tainly expect,  if  I  have  an  attack,  to  get  over  it  rather  easily.  I  am 
as  thoroughly  persuaded  as  a  man  can  be,  that  emigrants  cause  full 
nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  from  which  they  suffer,  by  foolish,  igno- 
rant, or  reckless  self-indulgence.  One  man  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life  ;  but  he  had  eaten  animal  food  thrice  a  day  even  in  summer, 
besides  taking  tea,  coffee,  and  a  little  whiskey  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
he  ate,  as  I  was  assured,  as  much  as  four  pounds  of  beef  at  a  meal. 
Another  man  suffered  much  from  the  ague  ;  but  he  both  ate  great 
quantities  of  animal  food,  and  drank  half  a  gallon  of  whiskey  a  day. 
One  man  boasted  that  he  had  brolcen  the  ague,  or  driven  it  back, 
sixty  times  in  six  months  by  means  of  whiskey  ;  and  another  who 
heard  his  statement  said,  that  he  had  broken  it  thirty  times  in  a 
day  by  whiskey.  These  men,  in  their  foolish  commendations  of 
whiskey,  did,  in  effect,  acknowledge,  one,  that  he  had  been  afflicted  with 
ague  symptoms  for  nearly  six  months  together,  and  the  other  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  it  at  times,  and  that  he  took  whiskey,  occasionally 
at  least,  as  often  as  thirty  times  a  day.  Such  people  are  ever  likely 
to  be  ill.  It  is  a  wonder  they  do  not  die.  Many  such  people  do 
die.     The  wonder  is  that  any  of  them  live.     My  brother  Samuel  has 
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neither  had  the  ague  nor  any  other  complaint  yet.  He  looks  healthier 
than  ever  I  saw  him,  and  he  thinks  himself  stronger  than  ever  he  was 
in  his  life. 

Let  emigrants  think  of  these  things ;  and  let  them  wean  themselves 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  from  tea  and  coffee,  from  animal  food,  from 
tobacco,  from  excessive  indulgence  and  excessive  fatigue,  before  they 
leave  home.  Not  one  of  these  things  is  of  any  use  :  they  are  all 
injurious  ;  and  the  sooner  people  abandon  them  the  hotter. 

I  can  hear  of  no  place  in  these  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
men  cannot  get  work.  Farmers,  wheelwrights,  smiths,  joiners,  build- 
ers, tailors,  shoemakers  and  machine-makers  can  do  best  ;  but  almost 
all  can  do  well.  Smiths  often  make  two  and  three  dollars  a  day, 
and  sometimes  considerably  more.  They  do  not  generally  get  so 
much  at  first ;  but  they  generally  find  the  opportunity  of  doing  thus 
well  after  they  have  got  a  little  acquainted  with  the  country.  Wheel- 
wrights, &c.,  can  do  the  same.  Many  get  work  as  weavers.  Two  of 
my  brothers  have  weaving  jobs  now.  But  many  of  the  farmers  weave 
for  themselves,  so  that  weaving  is  more  difficult  to  get. 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  wretchedness  and  degradation  here  that 
abound  so  terribly,  and  show  themselves  so  constantly,  in  England. 
I  have  not  seen  a  beggar  since  I  left  New  York.  I  have  not  seen  a 
person  gathering  horse  manure,  or  picking  up  cinders  or  tiny  bits  of 
coal  or  wood  from  the  middins,  or  trying  to  get  a  living  by  any  of 
those  low,  unmanly  occupations,  so  common  in  various  parts  of 
England.  The  whole  framework  and  appearance  of  society  here,  are 
different  from  what  they  are  in  England.  The  people  here  are  like 
a  nation  of  gentry,  compared  with  the  people  of  England,  I  hardly 
know  how  I  shall  bear  the  sight  of  English  degradation,  after  seeing 
society  here.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  of  intelligence  and  spirit 
can  ever  return  to  England  to  live,  after  having  lived  for  awhile  in 
America. 

But  in  truth,  I  do  not  believe  that  persons  of  intelligence  and  manly 
spirit  and  behaviour,  ever  do  return  to  England  to  live,  after  having 
lived  a  few  years  in  America.  The  men  who  return  to  England,  and 
the  men  who  stop  here  to  complain,  are,  generally,  unintelligent, 
drunken,  and  idle  men.  There  is  a  man  now  complaining  of  America, 
and  complaining  of  my  brother  Samuel  as  well  as  of  America,  who 
has  frequently  earned  sixteen  dollars  a  week,  and  who  has  never 
been  out  of  a  job  but  through  his  own  choice,  or  his  own  fault.  But 
he  is  a  drunkard  and  a  brute.  His  drunken  habits  are  so  notorious  and 
extravagant,  that  he  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  AVhisky 
BARREL.  I  have  no  idea  that  this  man  will  return  to  England  and 
settle  there  ;  but  having  ruined  his  constitution  by  intemperance  and 
profligacy,  what  can  he  do  less  than  blame  and  curse  his  friends  and 
benefactors  ? 

The  following  will  show  how  foolish,  how  miserably  superstitious, 
some  of  the  settlers  in  America  are.  A  short  time  ago,  G.  B.  came 
to  my  brother's  to  ask  for  a  little  black  cat's  blood.  His  wife  had 
got  the  Erisypelas,  and  his  neighbours  had  told  him  that  a  black 
cat's  blood  would  cure  her.     My  brother  was  not  disposed  to  bleed 

his  cat.     G.  B.  said  that  Mr. ,  another  neighbour,  had  bled  his 

black  cat  eight  times.     G.  B.  was  an  Englishman.     What  country 
his  counselloi's  came  from,  I  do  not  know. 

Many  of  the  people  here  have  another  foolish  custom.  It  matters 
not  how  wet  they  get,  they  will  never  change  their  clothes,  but  sit  in 
them  or  work  in  them  till  they  are  dry.  This  is  one  cause,  no  doubt, 
of  many  of  those  sicknesses  which  are  attributed  by  many  to  the  climate. 
Let  no  one  expect  to  find  all  the  wonderful  things  in  America  that 
he  has  read  of  in  books.  America  is  a  large  place,  and  to  see  all  its 
wonders,  a  man  must  travel  in  it  his  whole  life  long.  The  wondrous 
things  of  one  State  are  no  more  to  be  seen  in  certain  other  States, 
than  they  are  to  be  seen  in  England.  And  things  that  are  to  be  seen 
at  certain  seasons,  are  not  to  be  seen  at  others.  You  see  endless 
flocks  of  pigeons  in  the  spring  and  fall  ;  but  at  other  seasons 
you  may  see  none  at  all.  In  some  parts  you  see  paiTots,  humming 
birds,  &c. :  in  others  you  see  nothing  of  the  kind.     In  some  parts 


you  see  multitudes  of  birds  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  descrip- 
tion ;  in  these  parts,  during  the  present  season,  you  would  see  com- 
paratively few  such  birds.  You  would  see  plenty  of  light  blue  jays, 
and  abundance  of  nice  blue  birds  of  a  smaller  kind.  You  would  some- 
times see  a  red  bird,  and  you  would  often  see  beautiful  red- capped, 
and  white-tailed  wood-peckers.  You  would  also  see  plenty  of  yellow 
and  black  feathered  birds,  and  no  small  number  of  king-fishers,' 
speckled  wood-peckers,  &c.,  but  you  would  not  see  half  the  feathered 
wonders  v.'hich  certain  authors  might  lead  you  to  expect.  I  have  seen 
but  one  red  bird  since  I  came.  I  have  seen  no  parrots  or  humming 
birds.  I  have  seen  no  eagles,  though  I  have  seen  a  few  large  hawks. 
I  have  seen  no  oranges  or  lemons  growing  wild  ;  though  I  have  seen 
great  quantities  of  wild  grapes.  I  have  seen  no  plums  growing  wild ; 
though  the  little  girls  here  have  brought  home  their  pinafores  full. 
Hazel  nuts,  walnuts,  butter  nuts,  chestnuts,  and  hickory  nuts  you 
may  see  and  gather  by  wagons'  full  in  some  places  ;  but  not  in  all 
places.  You  may  travel  a  day  together  at  times  without  seeing  many 
wonders.  I  repeat,  America  is  all  that  its  friends  and  admirers  liave 
represented  it  to  be  ;  but  America  is  not  all  shut  up  in  a  few  square 
miles  of  ground  ;  nor  do  its  wonders  and  beauties,  its  glories  and 
grandeurs,  all  disclose  themselves  to  the  traveller  or  the  resident  in  a 
day.  Let  the  wonder-loving  souls  of  our  intending  emigrants  remem- 
ber this.     It  may  save  them  a  little  disappointment. 

September  16.  Yesterday  I  shot  a  most  beautiful  red  bird,  about 
the  size  of  an  English  throstle.  The  day  before  I  shot  three  pigeons. 
The  pigeons  pass  over  us  morning  and  evening  in  ceaseless  flocks. 
You  may  shoot  them  in  abundance  with  a  good  gun.  I  had  nothing 
but  an  old  rifle.  A  gentleman  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  repeat- 
edly shot  eight  and  ten  at  a  time  with  a  single  barrelled  gun.  They 
alight  on  the  trees  in  large  quantities,  and  where  there  is  much  under- 
wood you  can  get  as  near  to  them  as  you  please.  Tliey  generally, 
however,  choose  to  alight  on  high  trees,  so  that  you  never  can  get  too 
near.  They  roost  through  the  night  on  the  lower  trees  and  brushwood, 
but  they  do  not  go  to  roost  till  it  is  too  late,  too  dark,  to  shoot  them. 
We  supped  with  Mr.  Smeeth  last  night,  a  man  who  came  from  near 
Launceston,  Devonshire.  He  has  eighty  acres  of  land,  next  lot  but 
one  to  my  brother  John's.  He  bought  his  land  at  twice.  For  the 
first  forty  acres  he  gave  better  than  J50.  It  had  a  house  on  it  and 
was  tolerably  well  improved.  The  second  forty  acres  was  all  wood- 
land, and  cost  him  only  £20.  He  says  he  had  rather  live  in  England, 
if  he  could  have  the  same  privileges  there  that  he  has  here  ;  but  that 
as  things  are  he  would  not  return  to  England  on  any  account.  In 
England  he  could  earn  but  fourteen  pence  a  day,  and  find  himself; 
here  he  got  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  or  nearly  2s.  Cd.  a  day,  and  his 
meat,  the  very  first  job  he  got.  In  England  his  7s.  a  week  would 
not  purchase  him  as  many  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  as 
3s.  6d.  would  here.  In  England  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a 
working  man  to  obtain  a  little  land  ;  here  he  could  get  land  with 
little  difficulty.  In  England  he  was  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
and  even  transportation,  if  he  asserted  his  natural  right  to  kill  a  bird 
or  a  wild  animal :  here  he  can  carry  a  gun,  and  kill  whatever  birds  or 
beasts  he  meets  with.  Here  he  shoots  rabbits,  pigeons,  pheasants, 
deer,  or  whatever  comes  in  his  way.  He  has  shot  104  rabbits  m  a  day. 
He  has  never  passed  a  season  without  killing  a  deer.  In  England  he 
scarce  dared  stir  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  a  trespass.  Here  he 
can  go  where  he  likes  without  fear.  He  can  gather  wild  fruit  and 
nuts  by  wagon  loads  a  day.  He  can  fish  in  any  stream,  or  hunt 
on  any  hill,  or  gather  wild  fruit  in  any  wood  in  the  countr)'.  He  can 
get  instruction  for  his  children,  and  books  for  himself.  He  pays  ten 
times  less  taxes,  and  has  fifty  times  more  privUeges.  He  can  earn  a 
better  living,  he  says,  with  two  days'  work  here,  than  he  could  e^-n 
with  six  days'  work  in  England.  Such  are  Mr.  Smeeth  s  reasons  for 
prefening  America  to  England.  -a        -a 

A  man  can  live  /lere,  where  I  now  am,  for  a  trifle.  He  can  Bet 
Indian  meal,  the  nicest,  the  sweetest,  the  best  Indian  meal,  tor  a  tar- 
thing  a  pound  ;  three  eggs  for  a  halfpenny  the  year  round  ;  new  milk 
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they  refuse  to  sell,  but  they  will  give  you  what  you  want  ;  pork,  mut- 
ton, and  beef,  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  eents  a  pound.  Wheat 
varies  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  bushel.  A  man  could  buy 
twenty  acres  of  good  land  for  fifteen  pounds  ;  and  could  build  himself 
a  log  house  in  two  or  three  days,  with  the  usual  neighbourly  help. 
Let  people  talk  about  flattering  accounts  as  they  please,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  advantages  which  a  working-man  enjoys 
here,  and  the  endless  anxieties  and  difficulties  which  beset  and  torture 
him  in  England. 

At  the  same  time,  no  man  has  a  right  to  expect  either  to  get  the 
best  jobs,  or  to  feel  himself  at  home,  for  the  first  few  months.  A  man 
must  have  time  to  look  about  him,  before  he  can  tell  where  he  can 
get  the  best  work,  or  expect  to  obtain  the  best  wages.  Men  may 
obtain  work  of  some  kind  almost  any  where  or  any  time  ;  but  to  be 
able  to  do  as  he  has  heard  of  others  doing,  he  must  have  a  little  time. 

Mr.  E.  B.  enquires  if  a  good  practical  engineer  and  millwright,  who 
can  draw,  design,  &c.,  would  be  likely  to  get  employment  here  1  I 
answer,  he  would  be  likely  to  get  employment  speedily,  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  would  be  likely  to  get  good  wages  too. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  he  would  be  able  to  set  up  for  him- 
self, and  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  week.  After  the  first 
four  years,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  get  rich. 

Common  working  clothes  can  be  got  here  about  as  cheap  as  in 
England.  Fine  broad  cloth,  silks,  satins,  &c.,  are  much  dearer.  Glass 
is  about  as  cheap  as  in  England,  but  fine  crockery  ware  and  china  are 
almost  twice  as  dear.  Common  tea  things  are  not  much  higher  here 
than  in  England. 

September  18.  My  brother  Samuel  and  I  left  my  brother  John's 
yesterday  about  eleven  o'clock,  on  our  way  to  Sistersville,  Virginia. 
We  should  have  started  earlier,  but  it  rained  rather  heavily,  and  we 
had  no  cover  to  our  conveyance.  The  roads  were  heavy  with  the 
rain,  so  that  we  got  but  slowly  on  when  we  did  start.  We  left 
Jonathan  Wilkinson  behind  us  at  my  brother  John's.  He  had  a  fit 
of  the  ague  on  Thursday  last,  and  though  he  has  had  no  fit  since,  he 
was  not  quite  well  v?hen  we  left.  I  forget  whether  I  named  it  be- 
fore, but,  contrary  to  my  almost  daily  repeated  advice  and  warning, 
he  would  eat  animal  food  twice  and  three  times  a  day,  drink  tea  and 
coffee,  &c.,  &c.  I  told  him  fifty  times  what  the  consequence  would 
be.  If  the  weather  had  been  cold,  and  if  he  had  taken  much  bodily 
exercise,  he  might  have  eaten  animal  food,  &c.,  without  much  danger 
perhaps  ;  but  the  weather  has  been  hot  at  times,  and  he  has  taken 
scarcely  any  exercise  whatever.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  be  ill.  He 
has  disappointed  me  very  much. 

We  passed  through  some  beautiful  farms  and  travelled  through  some 
beautiful  scenes  yesterday  afternoon.  The  crops  of  corn  on  most  of  the 
farms  were  splendid.  They  were  the  best  T  have  seen.  But  the  popula- 
tion is  very  thin.  We  only  passed  three  small  towns,  not  containing 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  houses  on  an  average,  for  twenty-three  miles. 
About  twenty-three  miles  from  John's,  we  came  to  Nashport,  a  nice 
little  place  on  the  canal,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition. 
A  mile  further  on  we  passed  through  Irville,  a  still  larger  place.  By  the 
time  we  had  got  two  miles  further,  night  came  on,  and  as  we  were 
near  a  large  and  good-looking  farm  house,  we  applied  to  the  master 
for  accommodation  for  the  night.  He  referred  the  matter  to  the 
ladies,  and  as  they  assented,  our  request  was  granted.  The  master 
and  mistress  are  elderly  people,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  French. 
They  have  187  acres  of  good  land,  chiefly  cleared.  The  estate  is  but 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  canal  at  Nashport,  and  but  three  from  a 
coal  bank,  where  good  coals  can  be  had  at  three  cents  a  bushel,  or 
about  three  or  four  shillings  English  a  ton.  The  old  lady  told  me 
that  they  had  eig'nt  children,  five  at  home,  and  three  settled  in  Wis- 
consin. Most  of  the  young  people  of  energy  and  enterprise  appear 
to  migrate  Westward.  The  old  gentleman  seems  wishful  to  follow 
his  sons  to  the  West,  for  he  said  he  wished  some  of  us  Englishmen 
would  buy /«'«  farm.  He  mentioned  two  farms,  one  of  105  acres, 
and  another  of  137,  near  his,  on  the  way  to  Nashport,  which  are  now 
on  Bale.     For  the  first  they  ask  1600  dollars,  for  the  second  3000. 


The  first  might  probably  be  had  for  1000  dollars,  and  the  second  for 
2000.  I  believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  farms  throughout  the 
country  might  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  rate.  There  is  no  farmer, 
however  well  he  may  be  doing,  who  does  not  think  he  might  do  bet- 
ter by  a  change.  Nor  is  there  any  one  perhaps  but  what  could  do 
better,  if  he  could  sell  his  farm  at  a  reasonable  rate  for  cas/i.  An 
American  buys  a  farm  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  If  it  be  in 
a  good  situation,  he  makes  it  worth  ten  or  twenty  dollars  an  acre  in 
six  or  eight  years,  besides  living  well,  and  saving  a  little  money  on  it. 
The  farm  now  is  better  worth  ten  or  twenty  dollars  an  acre  to  an 
Englishman,  than  a  farm  uncleared  is  worth  one.  And  the  American 
can  now  do  better  on  a  new  lot,  especially  if  he  has  sons  or  daughters 
already  settled  in  the  new  country. 

I  told  our  host  we  were  going  to  look  at  some  lands  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  said  that  most  of  the  people  around  him  were  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  asked  him  why  they  had  left  Virginia  for  Ohio.  He  said 
some  had  left  Virginia  because  it  was  a  slave  State  ;  and  others  be- 
cause they  had  worn  out  their  lands  :  and  he  added,  that  the  lands 
on  sale  in  Virginia  were  good  for  nothing  in  consequence  of  being  so 
reduced.  I  told  him  that  the  lands  we  were  about  to  look  at  were 
wild, — that  they  had  never  been  cultivated  at  all.  '  Then  they  are 
among  the  mountains,'  he  replied.  AVe  had  then  some  talk  about 
England  and  Ireland.  '  You  grow  a  great  many  cabbages  in  Eng- 
land,' he  said.  I  said,  '  we  do.'  '  And  many  potatoes  ?'  I  an- 
swered, '  yes.'  '  I  do  not  know  how  people  can  live  on  potatoes. 
We  use  very  few  of  them.  I  do  not  like  cabbage  much.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Irish  live.  They  must  eat  a  great  quantity.'  I  told 
him  a  hearty  Irishman  would  eat  fourteen  pounds  of  potatoes  a  day, 
if  he  could  get  so  many.     '  Then  how  does  he  work  ?'  he  asked. 

From  further  conversation  it  appeared  that  our  host  and  family  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  cauliflower  or  flowering  brocoli,  of 
the  Savoy  cabbage,  or  of  the  famous  manure,  guano.  His  wife  urged 
me  to  get  her  some  cauliflower  seed. 

This  gentleman  had  the  finest  wheat  I  have  seen  of  this  year's 
growth  ;  yet  he  did  not  appear  to  bestow  so  much  labour  on  his  land 
as  some  people  do.  I  saw  the  largest  peaches  on  one  of  his  trees  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  gave  me  one  which  measured  ten  inches  in 
circumference.  The  taste  and  flavour  \vere  excellent.  As  he  repeated 
his  wish  that  some  of  us  Englishmen  would  buy  his  farm,  I  asked 
him  the  price  of  it.  He  said  6000  dollars,  or  better  thaa  ^1200 
English.  I  said,  'Suppose  you  were  offered  £1000.'  'I  would  take 
it,'  he  replied.  How  much  less  he  would  take,  I  do  not  know  ;  per- 
haps .£900  or  £850  would  tempt  him.  His  house,  a  large  and  good 
one,  is  beautifully  situated,  and  the  farm  lies  well.  'The  scenery 
is  as  good  as  the  scenery  around  the  farm  at  Munroe  Falls,  with  this 
exception,  that  I  saw  no  lake  near.  The  situation  seems  a  healthy 
one  also.  Our  host  said  they  had  no  ague  there,  nor  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood, — that  there  had  been  scarcely  any  sickness  at  Irville 
and  Nashport,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  and 
other  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  country  this  year. 

September  18.  Noon.  AVe  are  now  at  Zanesville,  The  country, 
from  the  place  where  we  slept  last  night  to  this  place,  is  almost  all 
of  one  character.  It  is  one  continued  interchange  of  hill  and  valley. 
The  land  everywhere  yields  excellent  crops  of  Indian  corn.  We  have 
passed  many  fields  this  morning,  with  corn  twelve  and  thirteen  feet 
high,  and  with  ears  large  in  proportion.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  more  productive  land.  It  seems  a  pity  that  farmers  should 
toil  on  miserable  land  in  England,  when  they  might  have  such  rich 
farms  here  for  little  more  than  they  pay  every  year  for  rent.  But 
every  man  to  his  taste. 

While  I  was  writing  in  the  Inn  at  Zanesville,  my  brother  went  to 
one  of  the  potteries  there,  in  expectation  of  finding  a  person  that 
spent  some  time  at  his  house  awhile  ago.  He  did  not  succeed,  but 
he  found  several  other  persons  from  Staffordshire  Potteries  who  knew 
me.  As  soon  as  they  heard  that  I  was  in  the  city,  they  came  to  the 
Inn  to  see  me.     The  owner  of  the  pottery,  Mr,  Hallam,  invited  us  to 
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his  house  to  dinner.  His  wife  was  an  admirer  of  mine,  and  a  reader 
of  my  writings.  She  was  surprised  and  glad  to  see  me.  They  had 
no  idea  of  ever  seeing  me  in  America.  After  dinner  some  other 
friends  came  in  who  knew  me  by  report,  and  we  spent  some  time  in 
agreeable  conversation  together. 

Mr.  Hallara  has  been  in  America  about  seven  years.  He  likes  it 
.  very  well.  He  is  doing  very  well.  He  came  as  a  working  potter  ; 
but  he  now  works  on  his  own  account,  and  has  several  men  in  his 
employ.  He  repeated  what  I  had  heard  from  every  one  else  whom  I 
had  consulted  on  the  subject,  that  any  man  who  was  willing  to  work, 
might  do  well  in  America. 

Zanesville  contains  about  seven  thousand  people.  It  is  situated  on 
the  junction  of  the  Licking  and  Muskingham  rivers,  and  is  almost 
surrounded  with  hills.  The  hills  are  partly  wooded  and  partly 
cleared,  and  have  the  appearance  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
Muskingham  is  a  large  river,  and  the  Licking  is  not  a  small  one,  yet 
the  two  are  crossed  by  one  large  threefold  or  triangular  wooden  bridge. 
In  passing  into  Zanesville  from  the  Nashport  side  of  the  river,  you 
travel  along  the  bridge  a  hundred  yards  perhaps  ;  then  come  to  a 
point  where  the  bridge  divides  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  If  you 
wish  to  travel  towards  Virginia,  you  go  to  the  left ;  if  you  wish  to  go 
towards  Kentucky,  you  go  to  the  right,  over  another  stream.  The 
bridge,  like  most  other  large  bridges  in  this  country,  is  covered  in. 

There  are  several  coal  mines  near  Zanesville,  and  coal  is  very  cheap. 
You  can  have  the  best  house  coal  brought  to  your  door  for  four  cents 
a  bushel,  or  for  four  shillings  and  eightpence  English  a  ton  ;  about 
half  the  price  we  give  at  Wortley.  Coal  is  found  in  every  hill  side 
near  the  river.  The  miners  have  two  cents  a  bushel  for  getting  it, 
and  the  owner  of  the  mine,  and  the  leader  of  the  coal,  divide  the 
other  two  cents.  Miners  earn  about  eight  dollars  or  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  shillings  a  week.  Some  of  the  landowners  let  their  coal- 
mines for  a  rent  of  half  a  cent  a  bushel  on  the  coal  got.  The  coal  got 
near  Zanesville  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people 
all  burn  coals  in  their  houses,  and  the  citizens  are  preparing  to  light 
the  city  and  suburbs  with  coal  gas.  Zanesville  or  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  a  fine  situation  for  a  woollen  factory,  especially  for  a  factoiy 
of  fine  broad  cloths.  There  is  no  such  thing  for  a  long  way  round  ; 
vet  the  demand  for  such  cloths  is  very  considerable.  And  the  com- 
munication between  Zanesville  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  is 
good.  And  the  place  is  exceedingly  healthy,  as  well  as  pleasant  and 
beautiful.  They  have  had  scarcely  any  sickness  during  the  whole  of 
the  summer,  though  the  cholera  has  been  so  prevalent  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  States.  Land  could  be  purchased  about  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  city  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars  an  acre.  Good  land 
could  be  purchased  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  road  we 
travelled,  for  twenty  or  twenty-two  dollars  an  acre.  The  farm  on 
which  we  slept  might  be  had  for  about  twenty-two  dollars ;  and  it  is 
quite  a  superior  farm.  I  have  thought  at  times  that  I  should  meet 
with  no  place  that  I  should  like  so  well  as  Cuyahoga  or  Munroe 
Falls  :  but  if  my  brother  Benjamin  were  to  settle  near  Zanesville,  I 
think  I  should  like  it  better. 

The  road  from  Zanesville  to  Mac'Connell's  Villa,  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  nearer  Virginia,  is  the  finest  for  scenery  I  ever  travelled. 
It  runs  the  whole  of  the  way  along  the  side  of  the  river, — the  river 
Muskingham.  The  river  is  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  is  all  along  skirted  on  either  side  with  rich  bottom  lands, 
wooded  hills,  or  rocky  precipices.  You  cannot  imagine  more  beau- 
tiful or  splendid  scenery.  The  trees  near  the  river  are  enormous. 
We  passed  one  that  would  hardly  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  yards 
round,  and  we  passed  many  that  were  thicker  than  any  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  before.  And  the  corn  crops  exceeded  every  thing  I  had  pre- 
viously seen.  AVhat  would  you  think  of  fields  of  corn, — Indian  corn, 
I  mean, — from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high  ?  Yet  such  were  tKe  fields 
along  the  sides  of  which  we  travelled. 

I  ought  to  have  stated,  that  the  man  at  whose  house  we  slept  on 
Monday  evening,  came  into  the  State  of  Ohio  a  poor  man,  without  a 


dollar.  He  had  purchased  his  farm,  and  had  purchased  farms  for 
three  of  his  sons,  by  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  And  he  had  the 
means,  he  said,  of  purchasing  farms  for  his  other  children.  He  must 
have  saved  as  much  as  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  besides  supporting  his  family.  And  in  America,  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  is  worth  as  much  as  five  times  that  amount 
in  England. 

I  find  that  those  monstrous  peaches,  such  as  I  saw  at  this  gentle- 
man's house,  are  common,  near  Zanesville.  We  had  a  number  of 
them  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Hallam's. 

Eggs,  poultry,  cheese,  meat,  and  other  provisions  are  about  the 
same  at  Zanesville,  as  at  Millwood  or  Akron. 

September  20.  Thursday.  We  are  now  at  William's- Port,  Vir- 
ginia, just  opposite  Marietta,  Ohio.  We  arrived  here  last  night, 
about  half  past  six.  Our  journey  from  Mac'Connell's  Ville  hither, 
resembled  very  much  our  Tuesday's  journey  from  Zanesville  to  Mac- 
Connell's  Ville,  except  that  from  Mac'Connell's  Ville  to  Beverley,  about 
sixteen  miles,  the  road  left  the  river  side,  and  took  us  through  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  land  was  still  rolling,  and  still  rich. 
The  crops  were  equal  to  what  we  had  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  Beverley  is  a  nice  small  place,  with  stores,  saw-mills,  &c., 
situated  on  the  Eastern  Bank  of  the  Muskingham.  The  Musk- 
ingham is  dammed  up  at  ditferent  points,  to  render  it  navigable  for 
large  vessels.  At  the  termination  of  every  dam  are  corn-mills,  saw- 
mills, &c.,  driven  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  as  they  fall  fron\  the 
higher  into  the  lower  dam.  At  these  points  the  towns  and  villages 
naturally  rise  and  grow.  Beverley  is  at  one  of  those  points.  Lowell, 
ten  miles  lower  down,  is  at  another  such  a  point.  At  Lowell 
another  river  falls  into  the  Muskingham,  thus  giving  extra  water 
power. 

We  reached  Marietta  just  before  dark,  and  as  we  found  there  was 
a  ferry  boat  across  the  Ohio,  we  crossed,  and  spent  the  night  in 
Virginia.  We  wanted  to  see  what  Virginia  was  like.  We  wanted 
to  see  what  comparison  the  towns,  the  buildings,  the  taverns,  &c., 
bore  to  the  towns,  the  buildings,  the  taverns,  &c.,  in  Ohio.  We  had 
heard  and  read  that  the  difference  between  a  slave  State  and  a  free 
State  was  visible  at  once, — that  on  the  free  side  of  the  water  every 
thing  was  thriving  and  prosperous,  and  that  on  the  slave  side  every 
thing  was  stagnant  or  declining.  And  so  it  seemed.  William's- Port,  on 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  water,  contained  about  a  dozen  houses  ;  while 
Marietta,  on  the  Ohio  side,  contained  about  as  many  hundreds.  We 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  accommodations  in  Ohio  ; 
whereas  the  very  first  night  we  spent  in  Virginia,  we  were  obliged  to 
get  our  horse  accommodated  at  one  house,  and  ourselves  at  another. 
One  tavern  had  a  stable,  but  no  bed  ;  while  the  other  had  a  bed,  but 
no  stable.  The  situation  on  the  Virginia  side  seemed  as  good  for  a 
town,  as  the  situation  on  the  Ohio  side.  Virginia  too  was  the  oldest 
State,  It  was  settled  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  Ohio.  Yet 
Ohio  was  alive  and  thriving ;  while  Virginia  seemed  asleep  or 
dying. 

We  found  provisions  also  much  scarcer  on  the  Virginia  side,  than 
on  the  Ohio  side.  In  Ohio  the  people  had  their  tables  spread  with 
abundance.  In  Virginia  our  hostess  had  to  make  apologies,  and 
complain  that  they  had  no  market  in  Williara's-Port. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  we  were  going  to  look  at  some  lands 
in  Virginia,  a  gentleman  came  and  urged  us  to  spend  a  few  d.iys  in 
looking  at  some  lands  which  /le  had  on  sale.  He  assured  us  that  he 
could  sell  us  lands  a  few  miles  back,  for  three  dollars  an  acre,  far 
better  than  the  lands  in  the  district  we  were  going  to  visit.  He 
offered  to  give  me  a  lot  for  the  erection  of  a  ci.oth  kactouy  on  the 
river  side.  He  said  that  coal  could  be  had  fur  five  cents  a  bushel. 
He  said  there  was  no  such  factory  for  a  long  way  round.  I  toUl  him 
I  had  pledged  myself  to  visit  Mr.  O'Connor's  lands,  and  that  as  my 
time  was  short,  1  must  visit  them  first.  He  said  he  would  send  me 
a  plan  of  his  lands,  and  a  statement  of  his  offers,  by  post  ;  and  thus 
the  matter  rests.  I  expect  to  find  a  letter  from  him  waiting  for  me 
at  my  brother  Samuel's  on  my  return. 
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We  left  William's-Port  about  eight  in  the  morning,  for  Sistersville. 
The  road  was  tolerable  for  a  short  distance  ;  but  was  terrible  after- 
wards. You  can  form  no  idea  either  of  the  roughness  of  the  road,  or 
the  terribleness  of  the  dangers  which  continually  meet  you.  Here  the 
ground  has  given  way,  in  consequence  of  the  washing  of  the  river  be- 
low, and  you  must  drive  within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  precipice  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet  deep.  We  did  this  some  scores  of  times.  At  other  times 
we  had  to  drive  along  the  steep  and,  at  times,  almost  perpendicular 
side  of  a  rocky  hill,  without  a  particle  of  fence  to  guard  us  from  de- 
struction. Every  now  and  then  we  had  to  cross  bridges  made  of  loose 
timbers,  some  of  them  rotten,  without  any  protection  of  any  kind  on 
either  side.  We  were  almost  always  ascending  or  descending  steep 
hills ;  such  hills  as  I  never  ascended  or  descended  before  in  any  kind 
of  conveyance.  And  the  steeper  the  hill,  the  rougher  the  road  under- 
foot. Here  lay  in  our  way  a  mass  of  huge  stones,  through  which  it 
was  impossible  to  wind  our  way  without  jolting  over  them  ;  so  we  went 
up,  up,  up  ;  and  then  down,  down,  down.  You  never  saw  such  jump- 
ing and  jolting  since  you  were  born.  What  in  the  world  would  Ben- 
jamin Stead  have  said  if  he  had  had  to  ride  five  miles  in  Virginia  ? 
We  rode  about  five  and  thirty  miles  in  this  way,  though  occasionally 
the  road  was  tolerable  for  a  mile  or  two.  We  thought  the  roads  in 
Ohio  were  bad  enough  ;  but  we  found  them  a  great  deal  worse  in 
Virginia.  I  say  at  times  we  had  huge  blocks  of  stone  in  the  way. 
At  other  times  we  had  old  stumps  of  trees.  The  old  part  of  the 
road,  in  certain  places,  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  take  bye-roads,  newly  made,  and  bounce  over  the  stumps  of  lately 
felled  trees.  In  many  places  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  stones 
and  stumps  was  greatly  increased  by  deep  rutis  in  the  road,  caused  by 
the  rush  of  waters  down  them  in  rainy  seasons,  carrying  away  the  soil 
of  which  the  road  was  composed.  We  had  sometimes  stumps  or 
stones  on  one  side  the  road,  and  a  run  a  foot  or  even  two  feet  deep  on 
the  other  side.  You  would  have  fancied  you  were  going  to  throw  over 
a  hundred  times,  if  you  had  been  with  us.  Never,  never  since  I  was 
born,  did  I  either  see  or  dream  of  such  roads  before.  We  however 
got  safely  along.  We  had  a  steady  horse,  and  a  sober  and  wakeful 
driver. 

The  scenery  as  we  went  along  was  quite  exciting.  At  one  time  it 
was  exquisitely  beautiful :  at  another  terribly  sublime.  More  than 
once  we  travelled  along  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  a  high  hill, 
with  the  top  of  the  hill  towering  high  above  us,  and  the  river  flowing 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below.  Again  we  passed  over  the  tops 
of  some  of  those  high  hills,  and  had  a  view  of  the  river  and  the  Ohio 
country  for  many,  many  miles.  But  it  is  vain  attempting  to  describe 
our  journey.  It  was  the  most  perfect  mixture  of  the  rough  and  ter- 
rible with  the  grand  and  beautiful  I  ever  experienced.  It  was  excit- 
ing every  way.  But  it  got  exceedingly  wearisome  at  length.  I  was 
quite  exhausted, — exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body.  I  was  tired  ; 
and  felt  myself  getting  terribly  listless  and  reckless  at  one  time.  You 
cannot  keep  yourself  awake  amid  exciting  scenes  for  ever.  You  can- 
not fix  your  mind  intently  on  any  object  or  business  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  hours,  without  exhaustion.  My  mind  had  been  kept  so  long 
at  full  stretch,  that  it  began  to  flag,  and  I  was  in  danger  more  than 
once,  in  my  listlessness,  of  allowing  the  carriage  to  be  turned  over. 

And  there  was  no  Inn  or  place  of  public  accommodation  along  the 
road.  And  there  seemed  to  be  no  such  private  houses  as  we  had  met 
with  in  Ohio.  We  called  at  one  private  house  and  asked  for  a  httle 
food,  and  the  master  seemed  disposed  to  accommodate  us ;  but  on 
consulting  the  females,  he  found  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
house.  They  had  eaten  up  their  bread  stuffs,  he  said.  So,  hungry 
and  thirsty  and  faint,  we  pressed  on  farther.  At  length  we  came  to  a 
large  farm  house,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  William's  Port,  belong- 
ing to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ben  Wells.  Here  we  succeeded.  We 
put  up  the  horse  and  gave  him  some  corn,  and  then  sat  down  to  din- 
ner ourselves.  But  what  a  different  repast  from  what  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  in  Ohio.  Cold  kidney  beans,  fat  cold  pork,  bread  and 
butter  and  milk,  with  a  few  indiiferently  cooked  apples,  were  all  that 


they  could  muster  for  us.  It  was  plenty, — it  was  as  much  perhaps 
as  we  cared  for  ;  but  it  was  little  and  poor  compared  with  what  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  Ohio.  We  ate  and  were  satisfied.  On 
looking  round  we  saw  some  negroes  about,  and  my  brother  suspected 
that  we  had  got  into  the  house  of  a  slave-holder.  I  thought  he  was 
mistaken.  It  seemed  hardly  likely  that  people  could  keep  slaves  close 
up  to  the  side  of  the  river,  with  the  houses,  fields,  and  woods  of  free 
Ohio,  full  in  view.  But  my  brother  was  right.  Ben  Wells's  ivere  slave- 
holders ;  and  the  negroes  we  saw  were  slaves,  as  we  discovered  before 
we  left.  The  way  I  found  it  out  was  as  follows.  When  we  came  out 
from  our  dinner,  the  negro  man  was  cutting  wood.  He  used  his  axe 
very  lazily  and  carelessly,  as  a  slave  might  be  expected  to  do  ;  still,  I 
could  hardly  imagine  that  he  was  a  slave.  I  went  up  to  him  and 
spoke  to  him.  I  said,  '  There  are  not  any  slaves  in  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  suppose  V  '  Some  ;'  he  replied.  '  But  you  are  not  a  slave  ; 
are  you  V  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Who  is  your  master  V  '  Ben  Wells.'  '  And 
are  those  other  coloured  persons  slaves  ]'  '  Ves,  sir;  we  are  all 
slaves.  There  were  many  slaves  hereabouts  formerly ;  but  most  of 
them  ran  off.'  I  cannot  describe  how  I  felt.  I  had  never  seen  a 
slave,  properly  speaking,  before  ;  and  a  strange,  indescribable  feeling 
thrilled  my  whole  soul.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  run  away  ;  but  the  Mistress  and  daughters  were  just  by  in 
sight  ;  and  I  had  an  impression, — I  had  been  told,  in  fact,  that  slave- 
holders did  not  like  strangers  to  talk  to  their  slaves  ;  so  I  drew  the 
conversation  rather  hastily  towards  a  close.  The  poor  slave  seemed 
wishful  for  me  to  talk  to  him  a  little  longer,  and  appeared  to  say, 
by  his  looks, '  You  have  an  interest  in  my  welfare  ;  is  there  nothing 
you  can  do  for  my  deliverance  1 '  I  greatly  mistook  the  meaning  of 
his  looks,  if  this  was  not  their  language  :  but  what  could  I  do  ?  His 
legal  owners  were  in  sight,  not  twenty  yards  off;  and  to  speak  to  a 
slave  about  escape  was  imprisonment  for  life.  Besides  ;  the  poor 
slave  had  a  wife  and  children ;  and  might  find  it  impossible  to  escape. 
So  I  changed  the  subject  of  conversation.  '  It  is  very  warm,'  I  said. 
'  Very  warm,  sir,  for  the  time  of  the  year.  I  never  knew  it  so  warm 
before  so  late  in  the  season.  This  season  is  generally  the  season  for 
travelling.  It  is  generally  very  cool  at  this  season.'  '  What  is  all 
this  wood  for  ? '  said  I ;  '  Is  it  for  sale  ? '  '  No,'  said  he,  '  it  is  all 
for  the  house.  They  will  burn  all  this  and  twice  as  much  more 
during  the  winter.'  I  was  afraid  to  stay  longer  ;  for  the  slave  seemed 
to  forget  to  use  his  axe  while  I  was  talking  to  him  ;  and  I  fancied 
the  young  dames  were  looking  at  us  uneasily.  The  eyes  of  the  slave 
still  looked  at  me  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  say,  '  Is  there  nothing  you 
could  do  for  me.'  Either  my  tones,  my  looks,  or  my  manner  had  made 
him  think  that  I  took  some  interest  in  him  ;  and  he  seemed  as  though 
he  would  fain  have  detained  me  longer.  But  it  was  time  for  us  to 
be  going  on  our  way.  So  I  said  '  God  bless  you,'  and  reluctantly 
left  him. 

The  slave  and  his  family  had  a  little  house  to  live  in,  in  the  yard, 
just  opposite  the  front  of  his  master's  house.  The  master  was  not 
at  home. 

As  soon  as  our  horse  was  ready,  we  started  on  our  way  for  Sisters- 
ville. I  told  my  brother  what  had  passed  between  me  and  the  negro  ; 
and  he  appeared  to  feel  as  strangely  and  as  strongly  as  I  felt.  We 
could  think  and  speak  on  hardly  any  other  subject  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  And  whenever  we  came  near  a  large  brick 
house,  we  imagined  it  the  abode  of  slavery.  And  we  were  not  far 
wrong  ;  for  when  we  arrived  at  Sistersville,  we  were  told  that  at  the 
large  house  next  to  Ben  Well's  they  had  eight  slaves,  and  that  at 
another  large  house  near  Sistersville,  they  had  several. 

We  saw  very  few  houses  of  any  kind  along  the  road,  and  five  out 
of  six  of  those  we  did  see,  were  poor,  low,  log-houses.  There  were 
twenty  houses  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  for  one  on  the  Virginia 
side  ;  and  the  houses  on  the  Ohio  side  seemed  ten  times  better  on  an 
average  than  the  houses  on  the  Virginia  side.  We  had  been  told 
before  that  we  should  find  things  so  ;  but  the  reality  produced  a 
deeper  impression  than  the  verbal  description  had  done.     We  had 
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heard  the  diflerence  between  the  two  States  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  their  difterent  institutions,  and  we  saw  not  to  what  other 
cause  it  could  be  attributed.  Slavery  curses  all  things  ;  and  freedom 
blesses  all  things.  On  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  we  could  see  a 
number  of  villages  and  towns  as  we  drove  along :  while  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  we  saw  but  one  ;  and  that  one  was  so  small  and  con- 
temptible, that  if  we  had  not  been  told  where  it  lay,  we  might  have 
passed  through  it  without  knowing  it  to  be  a  town.  Two  other  towns 
were  named  on  a  map  that  I  saw  ;.  but  we  either  never  saw  them,  or, 
when  we  did  see  them,  had  no  idea  that  they  were  towns.  A  man 
whom  we  consulted  about  the  price  of  land  pointed  us  to  a  house 
just  built  on  his  estate,  and  said  that  it  was  the  be^inniiiij  of  a  town  ; 
but  even  he  did  not  call  it  a  toK-u.  The  country  altogether  had  a 
low,  a  languid,  a  miserable  appearance,  except  in  some  few  spots. 

We  got  to  SistersviUe  about  half-past  seven,  and  found  accommo- 
dation at  the  first  Inn  we  came  to.  During  the  evening,  we  named 
our  errand,  and  found  that  the  landlord  and  some  of  his  guests  were 
acquainted  with  the  lands  of  O'Connor.  One  of  the  persons,  who 
lived  on  the  lands  next  to  O'Connor's,  told  us  at  once  that  we  should 
be  disappointed, — that  we  should  find  the  lands  very  different  from 
what  Mr.  O'Connor  had  represented  them.  The  landlord  and  anotlier 
person  also  thought  we  should  be  disappointed  ;  but  said  we  were  right 
in  going  to  see  for  ourselves.  I  read  aloud  Mr.  O'Connor's  descrip- 
tion of  the  lands  ;  but  they  replied,  '  You  will  be  disappointed.  You 
will  not  find  them  so.'  When  I  came  to  the  statement,  '  It  is  a  fine 
rolling  country ; '  the  man  who  lived  near  the  lands,  laughed,  and 
said,  '  It  is  rolling  enough.  If  you  plant  an  apple  tree  there,  the 
fruit  will  roll,  when  it  falls  from  the  tree,  till  it  reaches  the  run  at  the 
bottom.  It  wiU  never  stop  tiU  it  gets  to  the  bottom,  you  may  depend 
on  that.'  The  landlord  was  plainly  of  the  same  opinion,  but  seemed 
unwilhng  to  speak  out.  He  said  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  see  for 
ourselves.  He  added,  that  three  Englishmen  had  come  to  see  them 
a  short  time  ago,  but  that  they  got  no  farther  than  Middlebourn,  not 
lialf-way, — not  more  than  one-third  of  the  way  to  them  from  Sisters- 
viUe. They  heard  such  accounts  of  the  lands  at  Middlebourn,  and 
they  had  seen  so  much  of  the  country  on  the  road  to  them,  that  they 
turned  back.  Two  of  them  got  work  at  Middlebourn  for  a  month,  as 
the  cholera  was  so  bad  on  the  river,  and  then  made  their  way  into 
some  other  part  of  the  States.  We  stiU  repeated  our  determination 
to  see  them  for  ourselves,  and  they  encouraged  us  to  do  so  ;  still 
assuring  us,  that  if  we  expected  to  find  them  fit  lands  for  emigrant 
settlements,  we  should  be  greatly  disappointed.  They  spoke  with 
such  assurance  and  earnestness,  and  appeared  to  be  so  entirely  dis- 
interested, that  we  were  rather  inchned  to  believe  them. 

In  the  morning  I  enquired  after  Mr.  N.  P.  O'Brien,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  O'Connor ;  but  found  he  was  not  at 
home.  I  then  called  on  Jlr.  Moore  of  the  Western  Hotel,  to  whom 
I  had  been  directed  by  Jlr.  O'Connor.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew 
O'Connor  personally.  I  said  I  had  seen  him  in  New  York,  and 
that  I  had  inquired  of  my  friends  in  New  York  respecting  him,  and 
had  heard  nothing  to  his  discredit.  Blr.  Moore  said  that  some  spoke 
ill  of  him  ;  but  that  /le  had  seen  nothing  improper  in  his  conduct 
himself.  Yet  Mr.  Moore  spoke  and  looked  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  me  think  that  he  was  sorry  for  us, — that  he  thought  us  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  '  Do  you  Inoto  those  lands  ? '  I  asked.  '  I  have 
seen  them,'  he  answered.  '  And  what  kind  of  lands  are  they  t ' 
'  They  are  very  hiUy  ;  very  broken  ;  but  there  are  good  lands  among 
them.  But  the  best  way  is,  to  see  them  for  yourself.'  When  every 
one  told  the  same  tale,  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  find  the  lands  to 
be  good  for  little.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  sorry  for  me,  when  they 
heard  how  far  I  had  come  to  see  them.  And  none  of  those  parties 
had  lands  of  their  own  to  sell.  Mr.  O'Connor  had  told  me  that 
many  would  speak  ill  of  his  lands,  with  a  view  to  induce  me  to  buy 
lands  of  litem.  But  these  men  had  no  lands  to  sell ;  yet  they  all 
spoke  ill,  or  at  best  spoke  doubtfully,  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  lands. 

We  started  for  Mr.    Underwood's,   O'Connor's   agent  for  those 


lands,  and  sheriff  of  Tyler  county,  about  half-past  eight.  The  road 
was  exceedingly  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  rougher  than  any  of  the 
roads  we  had  hitherto  seen.  The  ground  all  around  was  one  great 
mass  of  hills,  with  scarcely  an  acre  of  level  ground  either  on  the  top 
or  at  the  base  of  them.  A  more  wild  and  broken  country, — a 
country  less  fit  for  general  cultivation  or  human  habitation,  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  hills  were  horribly  steep,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  high.  And  it  was  all  hills.  And  the  hiUs  stood  so 
close  to  each  other,  that  I  felt  as  if  locked  up  and  imprisoned  among 
them.  '  But  we  shall  see  some  open  ground,  by  and  by  ; '  thought 
I.  But  no  open  ground  appeared.  '  We  shall  have  some  when  we 
get  over  this  next  hUl,'  said  I.  But  I  was  stiU  disappointed.  '  The 
good  open  ground  and  the  houses,'  I  said  to  my  brother,  '  must  be  al^ 
on  the  right  and  the  left  of  us.'  '  But  in  our  country,'  said  my 
brother,  '  they  carry  the  roads  through  the  best  and  most-peopled 
grounds,  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  ;  and  I  should  think  they 
would  do  so  here.  Besides  ;  if  there  were  houses  on  the  right  and 
left  of  us,  we  should  see  roads  coming  into  this  on  each  side.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  this  is  the  best  land  there  is  hereabouts.' 

We  travelled  on  through  such  scenes  as  these,  slightly  varied  occa- 
sionallj',  till  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  Squire 
Underwood's,  sheriff  of  Tyler  county,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr, 
O'Connor  had  referred  me  for  information  respecting  his  lands. 
We  found  Jlr.  Underwood  a  plain,  old,  good-natured,  cheerful-looking 
man.  I  gave  him  my  letter  of  introduction  from  Jlr.  O'Connor,  aud 
he  asked  us  to  walk  into  the  house  and  sit  down.  '  Do  you  know 
Mr.  O'Connor  personally  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  saw  him  in  New  York, 
as  I  came  hither,'  I  answered.  '  He  gave  me  a  good  account  of  you,' 
I  continued  ;  •'  and  told  me  that  you  were  agent  for  his  lands  in 
Doddridge  county, — that  you  would  give  me  a  true  and  full  account 
of  them,  and  even  show  me  them,  if  I  desired  it.'  '  I  do  not  like 
this  kind  of  work,'  replied  Mr,  Underwood.  '  Mr.  O'Connor  appointed 
me  agent  for  his  lands,  but  he  neglects  to  pay  me  the  expenses  to 
which  he  puts  me.  I  pay  the  taxes  on  his  lands ;  and  I  have  met  a 
number  of  other  expenses  to  which  he  has  put  me  ;  and  I  cannot  do  it.' 
'  You  shall  be  put  to  no  expense  by  us,'  I  replied.  '  I  will  pay  all 
expenses  connected  with  my  visit  to  the  lands,  &c.'  '  I  have  no 
fear  of  you,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  am  very  much  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
O'Connor  :  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  lands.'  I  then  told  Mr.  Underwood  under 
what  circumstances  I  had  come.  I  told  him  that  those  lands  were 
ofl'ered  for  sale  in  England, — that  an  agent,  of  the  name  of  Saunders, 
was  now  pushing  the  sale, — that  Jlr.  O'Connor  and  his  agent  repre- 
sented them  as  v/ell  adapted  for  emigrant  settlements,  and  that  many 
of  my  friends  were  tempted  to  buy  them.  I  added,  that  ten  per 
cent  of  the  purchase-money  was  required  of  purchasers  before  they 
left  England,  so  that  those  who  purchased  there  would  be  certain 
losers,  if  they  afterwards  repented  of  their  bargain.  '  It  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  I  have  come,'  said  I.  '  I  advised  my  readers 
not  to  purchase  the  lands  till  they  had  seen  them,  or  received  an 
account  of  them  from  some  one  in  whom  they  could  place  confidence, 
who  had  seen  them.'  '  You  did  quite  right ; '  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  '  and  I  will  give  you  all  the  aid  and  information  in  my  power. 
But  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  Mr.  O'Connor  is  holding  forth 
those  lands  as  fit  for  emigrant  settlements,  for  farming  purposes,  it  is 
an  imposition,  and  I  will  be  no  party  to  it.  The  lands  are  fit  for  no 
such  purposes.'  I  then  read  to  Mr.  Underwood  the  account  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  O'Connor  of  those  lands,  which  was  as  follows.  '  The 
soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  com, 
wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  llax,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  usually  raised  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  a  fine 
rolUng  country,— the  forests  are  filled  with  oaks,  hickories,  walnuts, 
beech,  sugar,  elm,  &c.,  with  other  excellent  growth.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  grazing  farms.'  '  You  must  take  a  hundred  per  rent,  off 
what  Mr.  O'Connor  says,'  observed  Mr.  Underwood. 

'  There  would  be  nothing  left,  then.' 
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'  Why,  the  truth  is,  gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Connor's  account  of  those 
lands  is  not  true.  To  attempt  to  put  them  off  for  the  purposes  you 
describe,  is  an  imposition,  and  a  great  one.  The  lands  are  worth 
something  for  grazing  farms  ;  but  that  is  all.  But  if  you  think  well, 
you  shall  see  them  for  yourselves.  I  will  take  you  to  them.  But  we 
cannot  see  them  to  day.  Make  yourselves  easy.  You  must  stay 
with  us  all  night,  and  we  can  see  them  to-morrow.' 

I  replied, '  Both  Mr.  O'Connor  and  others  assured  me  I  might  place 
reliance  on  you,  so  that  I  might  reasonably  satisfy  myself  with  your 
account  of  them.  Still,  if  I  see  them  I  may  be  able  to  give  more 
satisfaction  to  others.  But  what  are  the  lands  like  1  Do  they  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  lands  through  which  we  have  come  between 
here  and  Sistersville  ? 

Jfr.  Underwood. — '  They  are  no  better :  they  are  rather  worse.' 

J.  £.—'  Are  they  as  hilly  V 

Mr.  Underwood .—^  They  are  more  so.  They  are  nearer  the  head 
of  the  creek,  and  must  therefore  be  higher.' 

J.  B. — '  And  are  the  hills  as  steep,  as  abrupt,  as  close  together,  as 
the  hills  between  this  and  Sistersville  ?  And  is  there  no  more  level 
land, — no  more  bottom  lands  ? 

Mr.  Underimood. — '  You  will  certainly  find  nothing  superior  on 
Mr.  O'Connor's  land  to  what  you  have  seen  between  Sistersville  and 
here.     Mr.  O'Coimor's  lands  are  worse.' 

J,  B. — '  Then  they  are  not  at  all  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  his  English  agent  are  recommending  them  V 

Mr.  Underteood. — '  No,  sir.' 

We  soon  had  dinner.  We  had  come  in  unexpectedly,  so  that  our 
fare  was  of  a  homelier  description  than  usual  :  but  we  were  welcome 
to  what  there  was.  My  brother  and  I  talked  over  the  subject  of  the 
lands,  and  expressed  our  feelings  with  respect  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  &c., 
very  freely.  At  times  we  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  spend  more  time 
about  them,  and  we  half  resolved  to  go  right  back  in  the  morning  ;  but 
again  we  thought  it  would  be  better,  as  we  had  come  so  far,  to  go  and 
see  them,  and  so  do  our  work  tlioroughly.  We  decided  at  last  to  go 
and  see  them. 

The  night  was  rather  rough,  and  the  morning  was  very  rainy.  And 
the  way  to  the  lands  was  through  the  woods.  And  the  lands  them- 
selves were  wood-lands.  What  was  to  be  done  1  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  visit  the  lands  in  the  rain  :  and  it  seemed  almost  as  difficult 
for  me  and  my  brother  to  persuade  ourselves  to  remain  another  day. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  sky  rather  cleared  ;  but  soon  another  shower 
came  on.  No  matter  ;  if  Mr.  Underwood  would  risk  a  wetting,  we 
would.  Mr.  Underwood,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  affection-- 
ate  wife,  resolved  to  risk  it.  The  horses  were  ready  saddled  ;  so  we 
started  at  once.  I  say  the  horses  were  saddled.  Mr.  Underwood  had 
told  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  lands  in  a  wagon  or  buggy. 
So  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  horseback.  For  awhile  it  rained  a  little ; 
but  at  last  it  became  quite  fair  ;  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  day. 
Here  we  crossed  a  creek,  our  horses  going  up  and  down  the  steep 
banks,  as  cleverly  as  we  would  go  up  and  down  a  pair  of  stairs.  After 
travelling  a  few  miles  on  the  turnpike,  we  turned  into  a  sort  of  wagon 
bye-road.  Here  our  guide,  Mr.  Underwood,  told  us  tales  respecting 
encounters  between  the  Indians  and  the  earlier  settlers,  which  had 
taken  place  in  those  localities,  pointing  us  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
Indians  lay  in  ambush,  &c.,  &c.  He  also  told  us  a  number  of  hunting 
tales,  &c.,  of  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  in  which  he  himself  was  one 
of  the  heroes  ;  informing  us  how  on  one  occasion  he  shot  a  panther, 
and  on  another  occasion,  two  bears,  and  how,  on  a  hundred  other  oc- 
ocasions,  his  companions  and  he  had  shot  deer,  cooked  and  eaten  a 
portion  of  them  in  the  woods,  &c.  But  these  things  have  nothing  to  do 
with  my  story  ;  so  I  pass  them  by.  At  length  the  creek  became  our 
way, — then  a  run  oi  feeder  of  the  creek,  and  last  of  all,  the  stiff,  steep 
mountain  side.  '  And  there,'  at  length  said  Mr.  Underwood,  '  com- 
mences Mr.  O'Connor's  lands.'  It  was  the  steep  front  of  a  some- 
what lofty  hill  to  which  he  pointed  us.  '  I  will  take  you  through  the 
best  part  first,'  said  Mr.  Underwood,  '  and  then  through  tlie  worst  ; 
and  then  you  may  judge  of  the  lot.'     He  led  us  through  the  best, 


They  were  hills,  hills,  hills :  all  hills.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hills  there 
was  sometimes  a  rood  or  half  an  acre  of  level  ground  ;  but  most  of  it 
was  subject  to  inundations  in  wet  weather,  and  was  therefore  unfit 
for  cultivation.  There  was  perhaps  one  acre  in  a  hundred  that  was 
fit  for  cultivation  :  not  more.  Sly  brother  said  there  was  none  wohth 
cultivating.  It  was  the  wildest  lot  of  lands  I  had  seen.  Even  the 
best  were  not  worth  a  gift.  My  brother  declared  that  he  had  rather 
give  twenty  dollars  an  acre  for  land  where  he  lived,  than  accept 
O'Connor's  lands  as  a  gift.  I  would  not  myself  be  hired  to  live  on 
them  for  a  thousand  a  year. 

We  went  through  the  greater  part  of  the  lands.  One  man  had 
bought  the  best  part  of  them  ;  the  more  level  part ;  and  was  cultivating 
patches  ;  but  Mr.  Underwood  said  O'Connor  refused  to  give  him  a 
deed,  on  the  ground  that  his  agent,  not  Mr.  Underwood,  had  sold  him 
the  best  lands  without  their  proper  accompaniment  of  the  worst,  con- 
trary to  his  instructions. 

The  lands,  I  said,  were  hills  :  all  hills.  [  may  add,  the  hills  are 
very  steep,  and  close  to  each  other.  They  are  steep  to  their  tops  ;  and 
steep  on  both  sides.  Even  Artier ican  horses  cannot  climb  them  ;  nor  can 
a  man  go  safely  down  them.  Cultivating  them  is  out  of  the  question. 
And  there  is  no  table  land  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  tops  are 
ridges  ;  and  the  bottoms  are  chinks.  The  tops  are  like  wedges  ;  and 
the  bottoms  are  like  holes  for  wedges. 

And  the  lands  around  them  are  like  therii.  As  far  as  your  eye  can 
reach,  you  can  see  nothing,  even  from  the  top  of  the  highest  hill,  but 
woods,  woods,  woods.  The  government  once  made  a  road  over  the 
ridges,  but  abandoned  it.  There  were  fourteen  miles  on  the  road 
without  one  inhabitant.  The  lands  never  can  be  inhabited.  And 
Mr.  O'Connor  must  know  it.  In  sending  people  to  those  lands,  he 
is  plundering  them. 

We  spent  seven  hours  in  visiting  and  examining  those  lands.  And 
we  were  the  first,  for  many  years  past,  that  had  visited  and  examined 
them.  Several  have  gone  part  of  the  way  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing them  ;  but  have  turned  back  before  they  got  near  them,  discouraged 
by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  horrid  and  infinite  wildness  and 
roughness  of  the  country. 

Mr.  O'Connor  gave  me  to  understand  that  Mr.  Saunders  and 
others  had  sold  great  portions  of  those  lands  in  England,  and  that 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  purchasers  had  already  come  over,  or  were 
coming  over,  to  settle  on  them;  and  I  expected  to  find  some  English- 
men there,  felling  trees,  building  houses,  and  laying  out  fanns  :  but 
not  a  soul  did  I  see,  but  the  man  I  have  before  referred  to.  If  any 
Englishmen  have  bought  portions  of  those  lands  and  gone  to  settle 
upon  them,  they  must  either  have  gone  back  on  seeing  them,  or, 
like  the  three  men  nrentioned  already,  gone  back  without  seeing 
them,  having  seen  and  heard  enough  befoie  they  got  wiihin  eighteen 
miles  of  the  lands.  And  I  may  add,  that  no  one  from  England 
will  settle  on  them.  All  who  may  buy  them,  will  rue  their  bar- 
gain. They  will  lose  their  money,  and  incur  no  little  trouble, 
expense,  and  risk  besides,  in  trying  to  reach  them.  The  whole 
afiair  is  a  most  grievous  and  disgraceful  imposition. — To  be  Continued. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  6,  1849. 
This  is  to  say  that  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  house  of  Mr.  R. 
Ramsden,  22,  Hunter  Street,  to  all  persons  who  come  to  Liverpool  for 
the  purpose  of  emigrating.  Strangers  who  come  to  Liverpool  will  find 
Mr.  Ramsden  very  useful  in  directing  them  to  different  parts  of  the  town, 
for  the  purchase  of  articles  which  they  will  need. — Maria  Beardmoke. 

In  No.  80  will  appear  the  second  part  of  the  answer  to  B.  Stead. 
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Mr.  O'Connor  was  very  respectful  and  gentlemanly  in  his  con- 
duct towards  me  ;  but  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  declaring  the 
truth,  where  the  interests  of  my  fellow  men  are  concerned.  It  is 
no  use  enteiing  into  particulars  which  I  heard,  on  good  authority, 
respecting  unhappy  changes  of  late  years  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  temptations  to  which  ho  lias  in  consequence 
been  subjected.  It  is  enough  to  publish  facts.  Mr.  O'Connor  em- 
ploys an  agent  to  induce  intending  emigi'ants  from  England  to 
purchase  certain  lands,  and  settle  on  them.  Yet  Mr.  O'Connor 
knows  that  those  lands  are  not  jit  for  emigrant  settlements.  He 
describes  those  lands  as  fine  rolling  lands ;  and  he  knows  they  are 
no  such  thing.  He  says  they  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  corn,  &c. :  and  he  knows  they  are  not.  He  is  guilty  of 
deception.  He  is  guilty  of  swindling.  He  is  guilty  of  deceiving 
and  swindling  the  poor  and  unprotected.  If  I  had  not  cautioned 
my  readers  and  friends,  he  would  have  deceived  and  swindled  them. 
This  is  the  truth;  and  I  a:n  prepared  to  prove  it  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, if  necessary,  either  in  England  or  the  United  States.  And 
Mr.  Saunders  is  a  part}'  in  this  shameful  and  cruel  piece  of  business. 
If  I  recollect  right,  Mr.  Saunders  stated  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me, 
that  he  had  seen  those  lands  and  surveyed  them.  If  so,  he  is  as 
vile  and  wicked  as  Mr.  O'Connor.  If  he  lias  seen  those  lands,  ho 
knows  that  they  are  not  worth  half  so  much  to  the  mass  of  intending 
emigrants,  as  the  roughest,  ruggedest,  and  barrenest  parts  of  Black- 
stone  Edge.  He  knows,  in  short,  that  in  inducing  people  to  pur- 
chase those  lands,  he  is  luring  them  to  loss  and  disappomtment,  and 
perhaps  to  ruin.  I  hope  my  wife  will  publish  these  statements  as  I 
give  them,  without  fear.  My  brother,  who  went  with  me  to  the 
lands,  is  coming  over  to  England  with  nie,  if  all  be  well,  and  it 
would  give  me  pleasure  rather  than  pain  to  be  called  upon  to  sub- 
stantiate my  statements  in  a  public  court. 

I  may  add,  that  Mr.  O'Connor  has  marked  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  streams  as  watering  his  lands ;  whereas  in  truth  there  are 
not  fifteen.  We  went  througli  more  than  one  half  of  the  lands,  and 
could  find  no  more  than  three.  What  he  has  marked  as  streams  or 
running  brooks,  are  only  chasms  or  deep  gutters,  made  by  the  rush 
of  water  down  the  steep  hills  in  wet  weather.  Mr.  O'Connor's  rivers, 
creeks,  and  runs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  all  dry.  The  map 
which  he  has  published  of  his  lands  is  .-iltogether  false.  Mr.  Under- 
wood assured  us  it  was  false  before  we  went^to  the  lands,  and  by  our 
own  inspection  we  found  it  so. 

You  may  judge  of  my  feelings  as  we  returned  from  those  lands. 
I  would  have  given  almost  anything  to  have  been  able  at  once  to 
communicate  the  result  of  my  observations  to  my  countrymen,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  further  imposed  upon.  But  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  a  week  for  the  mail.  I  now  regret  having  given  Mr. 
O'Connor  a  note  respecting  the  relation  in  which  Sir.  Saunders 
stood  to  him  as  his  agent.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  found  that 
Saunders  was  O'Connor's  agent,  and  O'Connor  himself  spoke  so 
fair,  that   I    could  not  but  believe  he  spoke    truth  respecting  his 


lands.  And  he  iirged  me  to  give  him  this  note.  I  now  fear  he 
wanted  the  note  to  enable  him  to  push  off  the  lands  more  effectually 
during  the  time  I  was  visiting  them  and  transmitting  my  accounts 
to  England.  If  so,  it  will  furnish  additional  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
I  do  hope  that  none  of  my  readers  have  bought  any  of  those  lands. 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  no  one  else  had  bought  any.  But  I 
fear  that  many  will  have  been  taken  in. 

Well ;  if  any  ono  has  bought  those  lands  under  the  false  repre- 
sentations put  forth  hy  O'Connor  and  Saunders,  I  shall,  on  my 
arrival  in  England,  be  willing  to  prove  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  the 
wronged  ones  should  think  well  to  sue  Saunders,  that  he  has  got 
their  money  under  false  pretences.  And  if  Saunders  and  O'Comior 
do  not  return  the  monies  they  have  obtained  from  parties  under  those 
false  pretences,  I  shall  always  regard  them,  and  never  fail  to  denounce 
them,  as  robbers  of  the  poor. 

All  that  I  have  said  proves  the  soundness  of  the  advice  I  have 
always  given  to  people,  never  to  buy  land  till  they  or  their  friends 
have  seen  it  and  examined  it  for  themselves.  They  can  never  rely 
on  the  testimony  of  land-agents  with  safety. 

And  people  had  better  have  no  land,  than  some  kinds  of  land. 
They  had  better  have  no  land  than  O'Connor's  land.  They  would 
be  better  off  working  for  a  shilling  a  day,  cither  in  England  or 
America,  than  settled  on  such  lands  as  O'Connor's.  If  they  were  to 
spend  their  whole  lives  on  them,  they  could  never  make  them  good  for 
much.  They  could  not  live'  on  them  at  all,  unless  they  had  a 
tolerable  lot  of  money.  And  even  money  itself  could  not  purchase 
them  much  there.  There  are  no  markets.  The  people  that  live 
there  have  nothing  to  sell  but  cattle.  They  grow  neither  fruit  nor 
grain  nor  vegetables  for  the  market.  They  contrive  to  grow  enough 
to  support  themselves  and  feed  their  live  stock,  and  that  is  all.  Of 
course  if  men  had  plenty  of  money,  they  might  induce  parties  to 
grow  things  for  sale  ;  but  it  would  only  be  wasting  money  to  spend 
it  th'erc.  The  truth  is,  people  might  almost  as  well  emigrate  into 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  as  emigrate  to  such  lands  as  O'Connor's.  I 
do  not  expect  that  any  who  read  this,  will  emigrate  thither.  If  Ifioy 
do,  they  will  deserve  the  loss  and  disappointment  that  await  them. 

We  had  arranged,  before  we  visited  the  Doddridge  lands,  to  visit 
some  other  lands  belonging  to  O'Connor,  in  Boone  County,  Western 
Virginia  ;  but  we  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  us.  I  had  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  lands  in  Boono  County  were  of  a  similar  char- 
acter to  the  lands  in  Doddridge  County.  Besides,  INIr.  Underwood, 
to  whom  Mr.  O'Connor  had  recommended  me  to  apply  for  infor- 
mation respecting  Western  Virginia  lands  generally,  assured  me, 
that  the  lands  I  had  already  seen  were  a  fair  s])ccimen  of  Western 
Virginia  generally.  He  said  there  were  some  excellent  hottom  lands 
on  the  great  Kanawha  ;  but  that  the  lands  a  little  back  from  the 
river  were  like  the  lands  we  had  seen  in  Doddridge  County.  I  had 
stmnblcd  upon  other  reasons  for  believing  this  to  bo  the  case ;  so  we 
resolved  to  spend  no  more  time  or  strength  or  money  on  O'Connor 
and   his  lands,   but   to  return  at  oneo  into  Ohio. 

We  started  tor  Sislersville  about  half-past  seven  on  Sunday  moniing, 
and  got  there  about  half-])ast  one.  The  weather  was  beautiful.  After 
dining,  and  resting  our  horse  awhile,  we  crossed  the  river  into  Ohio, 
and  started  across  the  coimtrv  fcu' Zancsville.     We  reached  Grays- 
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ville,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Sistersville,  by  se\en  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  there  we  rested  for  the  night.  Next  day  we  got  to 
Cumberland  ;  and  by  noon  the  day  after  to  Zanesville,  where  we 
came  unexpectedly  on  our  Staifordshire  friends  again.  They  wanted 
me  to  stay  a  night  at  Zanesville,  and  lecture  in  the  Universalist 
church ;  but  I  was  all  anxiety  to  finish  my  journeyings  as  soon  as  I 
could.  I  therefoie  took  my  place  by  an  extra  Stage,  as  they  call 
the  coaches  here,  that  was  about  to  start  shortly  for  Cincinnati,  in 
hopes,  after  seeing  that  city,  of  being  able  to  proceed  down  the 
Ohio  into  Indiana,  Illinois,  &c.  I  accordingly  left  Zanesville  about 
three  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday,  and  reached  Cincinnati,  b\'  way  of 
Columbus  and  Springfield,  last  night  about  nine.  The  Stage  took 
us  to  Springfield,  about  two  miles  from  Zanesville,  and  the  railway 
cai's  brought  us  the  remaining  eighty- four  miles  to  Cincinnati,  where 
I  now  am  writing.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  are 
so  low,  that  I  should  be  in  danger  of  getting  locked  fast  in  the  river 
for  awhile,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  travel  far  that  way.  I  must 
therefore  go  back  to  Springfield ;  from  Springfield  to  Sandusky, 
and  go  to  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  by  the  Lakes,  or  by  the  great 
Northern  railway. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  the  past,  I  must  give  you  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  our  journey.  And  first :  I  told  you  that  the  man  at 
whose  house  we  stopped  at  Sistersville,  was  at  the  prayer  meeting 
when  we  got  there.  He  was  a  professor  of  religion.  Yet  he  charged 
us  ouo-third  more  than  the  usual  charge,  though  his  accommoda- 
tions were  worse  than  usual.  My  brother  too  observed  that  the 
horse,  when  he  put  it  into  the  gig,  ap])eared  to  have  fared  even 
worse  than  ourselves.  My  brother's  opinion  is,  that  the  fellow 
robbed  the  ])oor  horse  as  well  as  us.  This  was  the  only  time  we 
ever  had  reason  to  think  the  poor  horse  had  been  cheated. 

On  our  way  to  Mr.  Underwood's  we  .ventured  on  a  new  road  that 
turned  out  to  be  not  quite  finished.  The  man  through  whose  gi'ounds 
the  road  ran,  complained  loudly,  and  bade  us  turn  back.  We  reasoned 
with  the  man,  and  urged  him  to  allow  us  to  proceed,  as  we  had  in- 
tended no  trespass,  and  as  it  was  difficidt  to  go  back.  He  however 
was  inexorable.  We  hesitated  for  awhile  what  to  do,  and  at  length 
went  on.  There  was  however  no  way  back  into  the  old  road,  but 
down  a  private  road  belonging  to  this  man.  To  prevent  us  from 
getting  that  way,  he  took  his  axe,  and  ran  and  closed  the  gate,  and 
stood  with  his  axe  on  his  shoulder  to  guard  it.  I  reasoned  with  him 
again  ;  disclaimed  all  intention  of  trespass  or  oflence  in  taking  the 
new  road,  and  besought  him  to  allow  us  to  proceed.  No.  I  reasoned 
again.  But,  No  ;  we  should  not  go  that  way  in  defiance  of  him. 
'  Well,'  said  I,  at  length,  '  we  have  no  disposition  to  attempt  to 
force  our  way  ;  so  if  you  persist  in  refusing  us  the  favour  of  passing 
through  your  gate,  we  shall  return  the  way  we  came.'  So  I  got  out 
to  turn  the  conveyance.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  the  horse  half  turned 
round  he  said,  '  Well,  you  may  go.'  Thus  ended  our  first  and  onlj' 
dispute  during  the  whole  of  our  journey.  The  man  was  a  mean 
fellow,  or  he  never  would  have  attempted  to  turn  us  back  j  as  we 
were  doing  no  hann  to  any  one,  and  gave  him  every  assurance  that 
we  had  got  wrong  through  a  perfectly  innocent  mistake.  He  how- 
ever gave  way  the  moment  we  yielded  and  prepared  to  return. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Underwood's,  on  Sunday  morning,  we 
found  a  poor  fellow,  with  a  wagon  and  two  horses,  and  a  load  of 
goods,  set  fast  in  a  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road.  He  was  coming 
down  the  hill  with  his  load,  when  the  front  of  his  wagon  gave  way,  and 
the  barrels  and  bags  &c.,  with  which  he  was  loaded,  rolled  out  against 
the  horses'  heels,  frightening  the  poor  animals  almost  out  of  their  wits. 
How  he  contrived  to  compose  the  poor  horses  *id  prevent  them  from 
galloping  off, — and  how  he  succeeded  in  preventing  his  barrels  from 
rolhng  off  the  road  down  the  steep  hill  side  into  the  glen  below,  I 
know  not.  He  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  was  in  a  terrible  position. 
The  road  was  exceedingly  steep  ;  and  it  ran  along  the  side  of  a  hUl 
much  steeper.  The  road  was  narrow  too  ;  and  there  was  no  fence  of 
any  kind.     And  there  the  poor  fellow  stood  when  we  got  up,  sweat- 


ng  and  fearful  and  despairing,  anxiously  holding  his  horses.  We  set 
to  work  and  helped  him  in  with  his  barrels,  &c.,  which  he  never  could 
have  got  in  without  help.  And  how  long  he  might  have  waited  in 
that  terrible  plight,  in  that  lonely  and  perilous  place,  before  other  help 
could  have  come,  no  one  can  tell.  The  man  seemed  exceedingly 
thankful  for  our  help,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  accept  of  any  thing  to 
drink.  We  told  him  we  were  teetotalers,  and  recommended  teetotal- 
ism  to  him.  He  said  he  did  not  drink  much  ;  and  I  told  him  I  be- 
lieved he  did  not,  for  his  face  seemed  too  healthy  and  fresh  for  a  great 
drinker.  He  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  us  ;  and  we  told  him 
that  we  were  very  glad  we  had  been  able  to  help  him,  and  added, 
that  the  only  return  we  wished  was,  that  whenever  he  met  with  any 
in  similar  difficulty,  he  would  help  them. 

At  Sistersville  we  saw  the  professing  Innkeeper  ;  but  as  we  had  no 
desire  either  to  be  overcharged,  or  to  have  our  poor  dumb  animal  de- 
frauded, we  passed  his  door,  and  dined  at  the  house  of  one  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  Mow-professor.  Our  horse  got  well  fed,  and  we  had  a 
tolerable  dinner  for  Virginia,  for  the  usual  tavern  charge'of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  man,  and  ten  for  the  horse. 

We  crossed  the  river  in  a  horse  ferry  boat,  as  we  had  done  at  Mar- 
ietta the  week  before.  The  boat  has  paddle  wheels,  like  a  steam 
boat ;  but  horses  turn  them.  The  horses  do  not  go  round,  as  they 
do  in  gins,  or  in  turning  mills  ;  but  walk  on  a  tvheel  that  goes  round. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  tread-miU  ;  only  in  this  case  the 
wheel  lies  flat.  In  a  tread-mill  the  prisoners  tread  upward  on  steps  ; 
in  the  horse  ferry  the  horses  are  confined  in  a  kind  of  box,  one  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  with  their  heads 
fastened  by  a  rope,  and  their  traces  fixed  to  a  part  of  the  boat.  When 
they  attempt  to  draw,  as  if  they  would  pull  the  boat,  their  feet  move 
the  wheel  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  wheel  moves  the  paddle- 
wheels  which  impel  the  boat.  It  is  astonishing  how  quick  and  obe- 
dient these  poor  horses  are.  I  observed,  as  we  crossed  the  river  at 
Marietta,  that  as  soon  as  the  horses  heard  the  ferryman  stamp  with  his 
foot,  though  quite  in  another  part  of  the  boat,  they  instantly  ceased  to 
pull.  Yet  they  still  moved  on  so  long  as  the  wheel  under  their  feet 
moved,  and  thus  avoided  being  injured  or  thrown  down.  When  the 
man  whistled,  though  still  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  the 
horses  put  to  their  strength,  and  began  to  draw  again. 

We  missed  our  way  a  little  after  we  had  crossed  the  river,  and  got 
on  the  steepest  and  ruggedest  road  we  had  ever  seen.  We  got,  too, 
a  tremendous  height ;  but  the  vast  and  beautiful  view  we  thus  got  of 
the  country,  partly  made  up  for  our  slight  loss  of  time,  &c.  After 
about  two  hours'  hard  travelling,  we  got  into  the  right  road  again,  and 
found  we  had  not  gone  far  round,  though  we  had  increased  our  ex- 
perience of  bad  roads  a  little. 

We  were  sorry  to  find  that  much  of  the  best  and  freshest  soil  in 
South  Western  Ohio  was  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  We 
scarcely  passed  a  farm  on  which  was  not  a  plot  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  this  loathsome,  filthy,  and  injurious  weed.  And  it  is  astonishing 
what  pains  the  people  take  to  keep  the  tobacco  plots  clean.  On  their 
corn  plots,  and  in  their  gardens  and  orchards,  they  allow  the  weeds  to 
grow  almost  unchecked  ;  but  on  the  tobacco  plots  they  allow  none. 
They  take  great  pains  in  producing  a  curse  ;  but  take  hardly  any  in 
producing  a  blessing.  We  were  sorry  to  see  how  healthy  and  flourish- 
ing the  tobacco  crops  generally  appeared.  What  a  pity  that  so  great 
a  quantity  of  good  land,  and  so  much  labour,  capital,  and  skill,  shoidd 
be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  a  deadly  plant,  when  labour,  capital,  and 
skill  are  so  much  required  for  better  purposes  !  There  wants  a 
tobacco  reform  both  in  America  and  Europe.  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
to  bring  it  about.  I  saw  a  good  essay  on  tobacco  in  a  book  at  Ma- 
connelsville,  by  Benjamin  Rush,  an  American.  I  shall  get  a  copy  of 
the  book  if  I  can,  and  reprint  the  essay.  The  evil  of  chewing  and 
smoking  are  not  half  nor  one  quarter  understood. 

The  man  at  whose  house  we  stopped  on  Sunday  night,  was  some- 
thing of  an  admirer,  though  not  exactly  a  follower,  of  Alexander 
Campbell.     He  told  us  there  were  a  great  many  Campbellites  at  a 
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place  called  A  ntioch,  about  thirteen  miles  away.  He  did  what  he 
could  to  make  us  comfortable.  We  had  comfortable  beds  ;  ham, 
chicken,  &c.,  to  breakfast,  and  the  horse  had  hay  and  two  pecks  of 
oats,  and  all  for  fifty  cents,  or  2s.  Id.  English. 

The  next  day  we  passed  through  Van  Buren,  a  city  with  four  or 
five  log  houses  ; — Carlisle,  a  beautiful,  clean-looking,  and  snugly  and 
pleasantly  situated  village,  vrith  perhaps  a  hundred  houses  ; — Perio- 
polis,  which  we  approached  by  one  of  the  roughest,  hilliest,  and  most 
round-about  roads  that  ever  mortal  made,  or  ever  mortal  trod,  was 
another  city,  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  habitations,  mostly  log  ones. 
From  the  rough  roads  along  the  steep  hills,  you  can  see  how  easily 
the  road  might  have  been  made  along  the  valley,  so  as  to  have  made 
it  about  one  half  shorter,  and  a  dozen  times  easier.  From  Periopolis 
we  proceeded  by  a  much  better,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  pleasant 
and  easy  road,  much  of  it  on  the  side  of  a  creek  and  under  the  shade 
of  lofty  trees,  to  Hiramsburgh,  where  we  called  at  an  Inn  to  dine.  It 
was  kept  by  two  females,  mother  and  daughter.  They  soon  got  us  a 
most  comfortable  meal,  and  charged  us  only  ten  cents  each.  Only 
think  ;  we  had  apples,  peaches,  honey,  bread  and  butter,  milk,  cheese, 
radishes,  pickles,  and  I  know  not  what,  for  fivepence,  English,  each. 
I  aaid  radishes  ;  but  we  had  only  one  radish,  cut  into  four  pieces  down 
the  middle  ;  and  it  was  plenty.  They  showed  me,  at  my  request,  the 
radishes  growing  in  the  garden.  Many  of  them  were  as  big  as  com- 
mon beet  roots  in  England,  and  one  I  saw  that  was  nearly  as  thick  as 
my  thigh.  Cobbett  says  that  he  raised  a  radish  in  Long  Island,  two 
feet  ten  inches  round.  I  have  no  doubt  he  did.  Radishes  grow  to  an 
enormous  size  here,  and  yet  they  are  good  when  they  are  young. 

In  the  morning  we  came  to  a  peach  orchard,  and  asked  the  owner  if 
he  would  sell  us  a  few  peaches.  '  You  can  get  some,'  he  repUed. 
My  brother  went  to  get  some,  and  the  man  helped  him  ;  but  he  would 
not  take  pay  for  them.  We  gave  one  of  his  children  a  trifle.  We 
got  about  a  quarter  or  one-third  of  a  peck,  and  they  served  us  till 
nearly  dinner  time.  After  dinner  we  came  to  another  peach  orchard, 
and  asked  the  mistress,  who  was  carrying  a  lot  to  the  dry-house  to  dry, 
if  she  would  sell  us  a  few.  '  You  can  get  some  to  eat,  but  we  don't 
sell  them,'  she  replied.  She  showed  us  where  the  Ijest  and  heaviest 
trees  stood,  and  we  got  about  two-thirds  of  a  peck,  which  served  us 
till  the  next  day  noon.  The  trees  were  literally  weighed  down  to  the 
ground  with  peaches.  I  never  saw  such  a  crop  of  fruit  in  my  life. 
And  oh,  they  were  exceedingly  delicious.  We  should  not  have  taken 
so  many  at  one  place,  but  we  had  found  that  the  season  for  them  was 
nearly  over.  In  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  orchards,  the  fruit  had  been 
gathered  ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  take  them  where  we  could  get  them. 
And  the  people  in  this  country  think  nothing  of  a  peck  or  a  bushel  of 
peaches.  They  allow  them  to  lie  on  the  ground  by  bushels  at  a  time, 
in  plentiful  seasons.  There  is  no  end  to  fruit  here.  The  orchards 
are  generally  from  an  acre  to  ten  acres  large,  and  the  trees  in  general 
bear  abundantly, 

A  word  or  two  more  about  O'Connor  and  his  lands.  Those  lands 
which  I  have  described,  belonged  once  to  a  Miss  Smith,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  who,  after  her  marriage,  made  a  show  of  unusual  liberality, 
by  giving  them  to  a  charitable  institution,  called  the  Obeklin  Insti- 
tute. She  put  down  her  name  for  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  handed 
in  the  deeds  of  this  land,  twenty  thousand  acres,  reckoned  at  two  dol- 
lars an  acre,  in  payment  of  her  subscription.  When  the  officers  of 
the  Institute  came  to  examine  the  lands,  they  were  greatly  disap])oin- 
ted.  They  tried  to  sell  them  in  lots  ;  but  the  highest  they  could  get 
any  one  to  bid  even  for  the  choicest  bits,  was  twelve  cents,  or  six- 
pence, English,  an  acre.  They  sold  them  by  auction  at  last,  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  bought  a  portion  of  them.  He  gave  about  four  cents,  or 
twopence,  English,  an  acre  ;  and  it  was  plenty,  said  Mr.  Underwood. 

O'Connor  told  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Virginia  were  a 
big,  tall,  stout  race  of  people  ;  quite  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. My  brother  and  I  tried  to  find  a  few  of  those  big,  stout,  tall 
Virginians  ;  but  we  failed.  We  saw  nothing  superior  in  the  Western 
Virginians  of  the  district  we  visited,  to  what  we  had  seen  in  other 
Americans. 


We  saw  some  beautiful  houses  and  farms  between  Periopolis 
and  Cumberland  ;  and  near  Cumberland  we  saw  some  truly  splendid 
ones.  I  wish  you  could  see  how  well  certain  districts  can  be  made  to 
look  when  they  are  properly  cultivated. 

The  road  from  Zanesville  to  Springfield  is  quite  a  superior  road. 
It  is  macadamized,  and  is  as  smooth  and  good  as  the  best  of  English 
roads.     It  was  rather  a  novelty  to  travel  on  such  a  road  in  America. 

Columbus  is  the  capital  of  Ohio.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give 
a  particular  description  either  of  it  or  of  other  towns  I  \'isit,  as  I  intend 
to  publish  an  account  of  every  place  of  importance  in  America,  with 
particulars  of  population,  trades,  manufactures,  situation,  history,  pros- 
pects, &c.,  in  alphabetical  order ;  so  that  any  one  may  be  able  to  find 
the  information  he  may  want,  either  respecting  the  States  generally,  or 
respecting  any  particular  State  or  town,  without  any  difficulty.  Fur- 
ther particulars  respecting  this  work  I  shall  give  hereafter.  I  need 
only  add  here,  that  the  articles  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  an 
able  American  writer,  that  the  statistics  have  been  copied  from  the 
accounts  of  the  various  ten  years'  censuses,  and  that  an  alphabetical 
summary  of  the  next  census,  which  is  to  be  taken  next  year,  will  be 
published  as  early  as  possible,  to  be  bound  along  with  the  work. 
This  work  will  enable  people  to  see  at  once  the  progress  which  any 
State  or  county  or  town  has  made  in  wealth  and  population  from  the 
commencement  of  its  history,  or  during  any  ten  years'  portion  of  its 
history. 

While  I  was  walking  along  the  streets  of  Columbus,  waiting  for 
the  stage  to  start,  a  gentleman  came  out  of  a  shop  to  me  smiling,  and 
offered  me  his  hand,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  that  he 
hoped  I  was  well.  I  said,  '  You  are  mistaken  in  me,  I  imagine.' 
'  Nay,  but  I  am  not,'  said  he.  '  It  is  Joseph  Barker,  is  it  not  !'  I 
said,  'My  name  is  Joseph  Barker.'  'Ay,'  he  said,  'I  know  you; 
and  have  read  your  writings,  many  of  them.  I  heard  you  lecture  on 
Teetotalism  in  Wesley  Chapel,  Leeds,  about  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago.'  The  person's  name  was  Harrison.  He  lived  at  Leeds,  or 
Chapeltown,  before  he  came  to  America.  He  left  England  last 
March.  He  wasted  a  month  in  New  York,  and  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  returning.  His  wife  however,  was  for  trying  some  other 
part.  They  went  to  Columbus.  He  soon  got  a  job  in  a  woollen 
draper's  shop.  His  wages  are  six  dollars  a  week.  'They  are  not 
high  wages,'  he  said,  '  but  the  great  thing  is  to  get  a  situation  and 
make  a  beginning.  His  wife  earns  about  eighteen  shillings  English 
a  week.  Their  income  therefore  is  upwards  of  two  pounds  EngUsh  a 
week.  Their  living  costs  them  about  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
English  :  so  that  they  are  saving  nearly  one  pound  ten  shillings  a 
week.  He  says  any  one  may  succeed  in  America,  if  they  will  perse- 
vere. He  could  have  had  a  number  of  jobs.  But  he  urged  me  to 
warn  all  against  stopping  in  New  York.  He  gave  a  bad  account  of 
Brown,  the  eighteen-penny  libeller  of  America,  and  told  me  the 
reason  why  he  left  America.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
Americans, — said  they  were  the  kindest  people  he  had  ever  met  with  : 
though  he  distinguished  between  the  genuine  Americans,  and  many 
indifferent  foreigners  who  go  under  the  American  name.  He  was  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  I  was  intending  to  settle  in 
America,  I  ought  to  add,  that  I\Ir.  Harrison  had  nearly  failed  in  the 
object  of  his  journey,  by  staying  awhile  in  New  York.  Hefoohshly  spent 
about  a  month  there,  not  knowing  but  that  New  York  was  a  sample 
of  the  United  States.  He  met  with  so  many  disappointments  there, 
that  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to  England.  His  wife,  however, 
was  in  favour  of  trying  Columbus.  At  last  he  got  two  cards,  and 
cast  lots.  On  one  card  he  wrote  England,  on  the  other,  Columbus. 
The  lot  happily  fell  on  Columbus.  '  Warn  every  body  against  stopping 
in  New  York,'  said  he.  I  told  him  I  had  already  done  so.  The 
gentleman  by  whom  he  is  employed  is  called  Burdell.  Mr.  Burdell 
has  a  farm  about  seventeen  miles  from  Columbus,  on  the  road  to 
Springfield,  which  he  off'ers  for  sale.  He  would  have  gone  with  ine 
and  shown  it  to  me,  but  there  was  not  room  for  him  in  the  coach  m 
which  I  was  going.     Much  of  the  land  on  that  road  looks  beautiful, 
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aiid  some  of  the  meadows  are  the  greenest  and  smoothest  1  have  seen 
in  America  :  but  the  land  about  seventeen  miles  from  Columbus  does 
not  look  so  well.  He  asked  twenty  dollars  an  acre  for  the  farm.  He 
would  probably  take  one  half  that  sum  in  cash.  I  do  not  speak  at 
random.     The  power  of  cash  is  tremendous  here. 

The  land,  all  the  way  from  Columbus  to  Springfield,  is  rather  un- 
usually level.  In  some  places  it  is  nicely  cultivated  ;  in  others  it  is 
sadly  neglected.  In  hardly  any  part  of  the  State  is  justice  done  to  the 
land. 

At  Springfield  three  coloured  persons  took  their  seats  in  the  carriage 
in  which  I  was.  The  conductor,  however,  spoke  to  them,  and  they 
followed  him  out.  At  the  next  station  I  looked  for  the  negro  carriage, 
but  could  see  none  ;  so  I  concluded  the  poor  coloured  creatures  had 
been  denied  a  passage  altogether.  I  afterwards  learned  that  they  had 
been  put  into  a  small  side-room,  in  the  carriage  in  which  I  myself  was. 
I  went  to  look  for  them  and  speak  to  them ;  but  they  had  left  the 
train.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  preachers  or  lecturers  of  some  kind. 
One  of  them  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  which  looked,  as  he  passed 
me,  a  good  deal  like  W.  L.  Garrison's  Liberator.  As  I  came  from 
Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  the  conductor  refused  a  fine  and  intelligent 
looking  coloured  man,  a  place  in  the  train.  The  man  tried  to  get  in, 
but  could  not.  He  then  spoke  to  the  conductor,  as  if  asking  permis- 
sion to  go  ;  but  the  train  went  off  and  left  him.  Some  pretend  that 
coloured  persons  smell  offensively  ;  but  this  is  not  the  reason  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  railway  carriages.  They  allow  coloured  persons  to 
act  as  servants  to  the  company.  The  sub-conductor  from  Springfield 
to  Cincinnati  was  a  coloured  person.  And  a  coloured  person  was 
employed  to  carry  water  round  to  the  passengers,  on  the  way  from 
Cincinnati  to  Sandusky.  I  ought  to  have  observed,  that  on  the  San- 
dusky and  Cincinnati  line,  a  person  goes  round  every  hour  or  two 
with  a  large  tin  kettle  and  two  tumbler  glasses,  to  deal  out  clear,  cold 
water  to  all  who  may  wish  to  drink. 

On  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  line  I  saw  no  second  class  car- 
riages. All  were  first  class.]  The  fare  was  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, 
English,  for  eighty-four  miles,  and  twenty-seven  shillings  and  three- 
pence for  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  ;  about  three-halfpence  a 
mile.  On  the  Emigrant  lines  of  railway  there  are  two  classes  ;  and 
there  may  be  two  classes  on  some  other  lines,  I  do  not  know.  How 
long  it  is  since  second  class  carriages  were  first  employed  in  the  States, 
I  do  not  know.  The  second  class  carriages,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  are  dry  and  comfortable.  I  always  ride  in  them  myself,  both 
for  the  sake  of  travelHng  cheaply,  and  getting  into  the  company  of 
emigrants,  and  obtaining  information  from  them. 

Cincinnati  is  a  large  and  thriving  place.  The  pavement,  however, 
is  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  omnibus  was  obliged  to  go  at  a  walk 
three-fourths  of  the  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  station,  purely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dreadful  roughness  of  the  streets.  Then  the  city  itself, 
in  many  places,  was  all  in  pieces.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  pulling 
it  down  and  building  it  hastily  over  again.  And  such  was  the  case  I 
imagine.  Almost  all  the  American  towns  are  built  very  hastily  and 
slightly  at  first.  After  awhile,  when  the  citizens  increase  in  wealth, 
they  pull  down  their  crumbling  timber  tabernacles,  and  erect  brick 
and  stone  buildings  in  their  places.  It  is  in  this  way  the  citizens  are 
transforming  Cincinnati.  There  must  be  a  great  demand  for  labour 
in  Cincinnati. 

We  journeyed  all  night,  and  reached  Sandusky  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  We  were  detained  above  an  hour  at  one  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine  coming  almost  off.  The 
state  of  the  wheel  was  seen  in  time,  or  we  might  have  had  a  serious 
accident. 

I  spent  Friday  at  Sandusky,  writing,  and  left  about  half-past  eight 
on  Saturday  morning,  by  the  Arrow  Steaiier,  for  Detroit.  The 
lake  was  rather  rough,  and  I,  very  unexpectedly,  felt  sick,  at  times. 
It  was,  however,  a  very  fine  day,  and  I  enjoyed  the  voyage  consider- 
ably. Lake  Erie,  from  Sandusky  to  Detroit,  abounds  in  beautiful 
islands,  of  almost  every  size,  from  ten  or  twelve  yards,  to  several  miles 


in  diameter.  Several  of  those  islands  are  always  in  sight,  giving  end- 
less diversity  and  perpetual  interest  to  the  scenery.  For  a  considerable 
part  of  the  voyage  we  had  Canada  in  view  on  our  right.  I  could  not 
see  so  great  a  difference  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  I 
saw  between  Virginia  and  Ohio  on  my  way  to  O'Connor's  lands. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  life  on  the  Canada  side. 

When  about  fifteen  miles  from  Detroit,  a  man,  who,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  had  come  upon  the  packet  at  a  landing  on  the  Canada 
side,  came  and  spoke  to  me,  and  the  following  conversation,  for  sub- 
stance, took  place. 

Stranger. — What  book  have  you  got  there  1 

J.  B. — The  Emigrant's  Hand-book  and  American  Farmer's  Guide. 

Stranger. — But  you  are  not  an  American  :  you  are  an  Englishman, 
by  your  conversation. 

J.  B. — But  I  may  be  an  American  sometime. 

Stranger. — Do  you  intend  to  settle  in  the  States  1 

J.  B—l  do. 

Stranger. — But  why  not  settle  in  Canada  ?  It  is  the  finest  country 
for  wheat  in  the  world. 

./.  B. — But  Canada  is  under  the  English  Government. 

Stranger. — What  of  that  1   Don't  you  like  the  English  Government  ? 

•/.  B. — No  ;  I  hate  it.     I  hate  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Stranger. — You  are  playing  vyith  me.  You  want  to  try  me,  to 
see  what  I  will  say. 

J.  B. — I  speak  exactly  as  I  think  and  feel.  I  regard  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  as  a  curse,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  think 
myself  bound  in  duty  to  seek  its  overthrow. 

Stranger. — The  British  Government  is  ten  thousand  times  better 
than  the  Government  of  the  States.  Look  on  this  side  and  on  that. 
That  is  the  United  States,  and  this  Canada.  On  that  side  they  have 
liberty  in  name  ;  on  this  we  have  liberty  itself.  In  Canada  we  have 
just  laws,  which  will  make  a  man  pay  his  debts  :  in  the  States'  they 
have  laws  to  encourage  roguery ; — laws  to  give  debtors  and  bankrupts 
more  than  they  have.  The  British  Government !  It  is  the  best 
Government  in  the  world,  sir. 

.T,  B. — How  is  it  that  Canada  should  make  so  little  progress  in 
wealth  and  population,  if  its  Government  is  so  excellent  ? 

Stranger. — Canada  increases  in  wealth  and  population  faster  than 
the  United  States,  sir. 

J,  B. — I  always  understood  it  did  not.  What  is  the  population 
of  Canada  ?  And  v/hat  is  the  population  of  the  States  ?  And  what 
was  the  population  of  each  forty  years  ago  ? 

Stranger. — You  can  tell  nothing  in  that  way.  The  United  States 
have  a  larger  territory  than  Canada  ;  and  much  of  Canada  is  too  far 
north  to  be  inhabited.  But  take  all  things  into  consideration,  Canada 
has  been  more  prosperous  than  the  States.  We  have  lighter  taxes  in 
Canada.  And  when  did  you  hear  of  the  States  Government  giving 
land  ?     The  English  Government  has  given  away  millions  of  acres. 

J.  B. — Yes,  the  English  Government  gives  millions  of  acres  to 
those  who  have  too  much  already,  but  to  the  poor  who  have  none,  it 
charges  about  two  pounds  an  acre.  The  Government  of  the  States 
sell  to  all  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  ;  and  give  away  vast 
quantities  besides  to  their  soldiers  who  fight  for  them. 

Stranger. — They  are  taxed  to  death  in  the  States,  sir. 

J.  B. — Yet  they  live  and  prosper.  And  their  numbers  and  wealth 
are  increasing  beyond  example. 

Stranger. — But  look  here  ;  you  pay  taxes  on  every  thing  in  the 
States  :  while  in  Canada  we  have  all  things  duty  free. 

J.  B. — If  you  do  not  pay  taxes  in  Canada,  the  people  of  England 
must  pay  them  for  you. 

Stranger. — The  British  Government  is  the  best  Government  in  the 
world,  sir,  and  the  strongest  too  ;  and  all  the  powers  on  earth  will 
never  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  Canada  is  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  she  always  will  be.  It  is  that  which  keeps  her  up.  The 
country  could  not  exist  without  it. 

J.  B. — The  British  Government  is  about  the  worst  on  earth,  in 
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my  opinion,  and  will  be  overthrown  or  changed  before  long,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken .  Instead  of  keeping  Canada  zyj,  it  keeps  her  down.  It 
keeps  every  country  down,  so  far  as  it  has  power.  It  has  ruined 
Ireland  ;  and  done  much  towards  ruining  England.  It  is  a  curse  to 
every  thing  it  touches.  My  opinion  is  that  Canada  would  do  ten 
times  better  without  the  English  Government  than  with  it.  Why 
not  rule  herself  ? 

Stranger. — She  could  not  do  it,  sir  ;  it  is  impossible. 

J.  B. — What  sort  of  people  are  you  in  Canada,  that  you  cannot 
rule  yourselves  ?     Have  you  no  sense  1 

Stranger. — You  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  Canada  could  not 
protect  herself  without  England.  How  could  we  maintain  our  inde- 
pendence against  such  a  power  as  the  United  States,  without  the  aid 
of  England  ? 

J.  B. — Then  it  is  the  protection  of  England  only  that  you  need  ; 
not  her  wisdom  or  counsel.  But  if  you  have  sense  enough  to  govern 
yourselves,  why  does  not  England  allow  you  to  do  so  ? 

Stranger. — That  is  another  question,  sir.  Look  you  here  ;  sooner 
than  I  would  see  Canada  under  the  United  States,  I  would  see  her 
sink  in  the  sea.  Sir,  the  British  Government  is  the  best  and  greatest 
Government  on  earth.     And  sir, — and  sir.— 

J.  B. — Let  those  who  like  it  cling  to  it.  I  hate  it,  and  wish  its 
overthrow  :  and  whatever  I  can  do  to  hasten  its  overthrow,  I  shall 
do.  It  is  a  monster  of  iniquity  :  a  mass  of  selfishness  and  villany. 
It  cripples  and  curses  all  things  good. 

Stranger.— Sir,  you — sir — 

And  so  he  raved.  He  kept  spitting  so  often,  and  the  wind  blew 
his  filthy  tobacco  juice  so  frequently  in  my  face,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
rise  and  change  my  position  ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
I  suppose  the  stranger  had  some  office  under  the  British  Government. 
How  else  he  could  praise  it,  I  cannot  tell. 
To  be  contintted. 
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I  have  not  heard  from  my  brother  John,*  but  I  have  told  you  how 
happy  Samuel  appears  to  be,  and  how  happy  he  declares  himself  to 
be.  Samuel  would  not  reside  in  England  on  any  account.  You 
could  not  bribe  him  to  give  up  his  farm  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  time  in  England  by  any  sum  of  money  you  could  offer.  And 
John  has  expressed  himself  in  a  similar  way.  A  man  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  happy  here,  but  through  his  own  fault. 

How  you  would  feel,  if  you  were  in  this  country,  I  cannot  tell  : 
but  my  opinion  is,  that  you  would  feel  as  joyous  and  as  happy  as 
either  John  or  Samuel.  Nay,  my  opinion  is,  that  you  would  feel 
happier.  Of  course  I  may  be  mistaken  :  but  this  is  my  opinion.  It 
i8  my  firm  conviction.  You  could  hardly yai'^  to  be  happy.  And  I 
am  thoroughly  persuaded  you  will  never  be  happy  in  England.  I 
should  never  be  happy  in  England  myself.  The  time  is  past  for 
that.  So  far  as  myself  am  concerned,  my  choice  is  made,  my  mind 
is  decided.  I  shall,  if  I  live  at  all,  live  here.  T  shall,  if  permitted, 
end  my  days  in  America.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  my  native  land. 
I  win  write  and  publish,  and,  if  permitted,  will  even  come  over  after 
settling  here,  and  lecture  for  a  while.  But  here,  in  the  Uuited  States 
of  America,  will  be  my  abode.  Hebe,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, will  be  my  home.  And  here,  in  these  United  States,  I  trust, 
shall  be  my  final  resting  place.  Farewell  to  old  England.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  nations  once.  It  might  have  been  the  first  of  the 
nations  still.  But  the  tyrant  Aristocrats  have  held  it  back.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  country  is  worse  than  it  ever  was  before  ;  but  I  do  say 
this,  that  its  rulers  have  held  it  back  from  improving.  When  the 
people  would  have  made  it  richer,  better,  and  happier,  its  rulers  have 
always  checked  them.  They  have  sacrificed  the  interests  and  the 
power,  the  glory,  the  greatness,  and  the  strength  of  the  country  to 
their  own  vile  interests.  They  have  sealed  their  country's  doom. 
*  This  was  written  before  I  visited  my  brother  John. 


They  have  made  it  at  best  but  a  secondary  nation.  By  the  wrongs 
they  have  heaped  upon  Ireland, — by  the  ruin  they  have  caused  in 
that  rich  and  beautiful  land,  they  have  made  themselves  a  by-word 
for  injustice  and  inhumanity  throughout  the  earth.  Never  again  can 
England  rise  to  its  former  position  among  the  nations.  It  is  doomed. 
It  is  now  but  a  secondary  nation.  It  will  never,  in  my  opinion,  be 
anything  more.  It  may  not  be  even  a  secondary  nation  long  without 
a  mighty  change.  It  is  sinking  rapidly.  Of  late  it  has  sunk  tre- 
mendously. America  is  rapidly  rising.  It  is  increasing  in  wealth 
and  power,  in  greatness  and  glory  every  year.  Farewell,  I  say,  to 
England.  I  was  born  there.  I  was  reared  there.  And  many  of 
my  friends  still  live  there.  And  some  of  them  sleep  there.  My 
heart,  by  a  thousand  cords,  is  attached  to  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
to  the  haunts  of  my  youth.  It  was  there  I  first  felt  the  consciousness 
of  life.  It  was  there  that  my  thoughts  first  began  to  stir.  It  was 
there  that  my  affections  first  began  to  unfold  themselves.  It  was  there 
that  my  intellect  first  developed  itself.  It  was  there,  among  its  fields, 
and  by  its  streams,  and  along  its  broad  highways,  that  I  first  began 
to  read,  to  learn,  and' to  appreciate  the  great  and  solemn  principles  of 
truth  and  duty.  It  ,vas  there  that  my  soul  from  year  to  year  expanded 
and  drank  in  its  earlier  lessons.  It  was  there  my  youthful  memory 
stored  itself.  It  was  there  my  affections  gi'ew  and  found  their  proper 
objects.  It  was  there  I  loved.  It  was  there  I  sighed.  It  was  there 
I  dreamed.  It  was  there  I  wept.  It  was  there  I  grappled  with 
error.  It  was  there  I  struggled  with  vice.  It  was  there  I  felt  my 
weakness.  It  was  there  I  learnt  my  strength.  It  was  there  I  made 
my  discoveries.  There,  among  its  fields  and  woods,  upon  its  hills 
and  in  its  dales,  on  its  secluded  footpaths,  and  its  broad  highways,  I 
first  conversed  with  nature  and  with  God  ;  and  gained  my  first 
acquaintance  with  myself  and  with  my  kind.  It  was  there  that  my 
hopes  and  my  fears  had  birth.  It  was  there  that  my  plans  and  ray 
projects  were  formed.  It  was  there,  in  short,  that  I  lived,  and  till 
lately,  my  all,  or  nearly  my  all  was  there.  A  world  of  thoughts,  a 
world  of  feelings,  a  world  of  recollections,  are  associated  with  the 
memory  of  that  wonderful  but  melancholy  land.  I  am  naturally  a 
lover  of  my  country,  a  lover  of  my  kindred,  and  a  lover  of  my  home. 
And  I  have  found,  as  yet,  no  insurmountable  obstruction  to  success 
in  anything  of  a  personal  nature  that  I  have  set  myself  to  accomplish. 
I  could,  myself,  if  I  chose,  not  only  live,  but  grow  rich  in  England.  Still, 
duty  seems  to  bid  me  leave  it,  and  adopt  another  country  as  my  home. 
Yes,  duty  seems  to  bid  me  leave  it,  and  make  my  home  in  this  great 
and  gi'owing  republic.  T  only  hope  I  may  live  to  see  ray  family  again, 
and  be  spared  to  bring  them  over  the  ocean  safely.  I  always  feel  in 
danger  on  the  ocean.  It  is  no  light  trial  to  have  before  me  the  pros- 
pect of  having  twice  to  cross  it.  Whatever  it  may  be  to  others,  it  is 
an  awful  thing  to  me.  Still,  whether  the  danger  be  great  or  little, 
my  mind  is  decided,  and  it  must  be  encountered.  If  I  live  to  accom- 
plish my  object,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  If  I  die  in  the  attempt,  I  shall 
die  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  believing  that  all  will  be  still  for 
the  best. 

I  shall  leave  here  for  Millwood,  where  John  lives,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  I  should  have  left  before,  but  I  wish  Sanmel  to  go  along 
vrith  me.  I  wish  him  to  go  into  Virginia  with  me,  and  assist  me  in 
examining  the  lands  of  Mr.  O'Connor  there.  He  cannot  leave  this 
week,  as  it  is  the  time  for  sowing  his  wheat.  He  will  have  it  sown 
this  week,  and  then,  if  all  be  well,  we  shall  start  on  our  journey. 

I  have  very  good  health.  ]\Ir.  Taylor  has  two  children  who 
have  had  the  ague  for  some  time,  and  they  are  not  well  yet.  Mr. 
Gilling  felt  rather  unwell  on  Sunday,  but  he  is  right  again.  My 
brother  Samuel  and  his  family  are  all  well. 

John  Gledhill  and  his  wife  came  over  from  Ravenna  yesterday. 
John  is  not  very  well.  He  is  fat,  but  nervous.  He  eats  too  much 
animal  food.  His  wife  enjoyed  very  good  health  till  lately,  but  she 
too  is  only  poorly  at  present.  My  brother  Jonathan  is  working  for  him. 

I  shall  write  again,  if  all  be  well,  before  long.  But  neither  you 
nor  my  wife  must  wonder  if  you  are  sometimes  a  fortnight  without 
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hearing  from  me.  T  cannot  always  write  when  I  would  wish.  I  have 
to  be  travelling  three  or  four  days  together.  I  may  have  to  be  travel- 
ling more  hereafter.  And  letters  are  often  long  in  going  from  the 
interior,  to  Boston  or  New  York.  But  I  shall  write  as  often  as  I  can. 
Give  my  love  to  thy  wife  and  children,  to  my  father  and  mother, 
to  my  wife  and  children,  to  William  and  James  Winder  and  their 
wives ;  to  my  sister  Elizabeth  and  Stephen. 

I  am, 
Thy  affectionate  brother, 

Joseph  Bakker. 
P.S. — I  forgot  to  state  when  speaking  about  the  cheapness  of 
building  in  America,  &c.,  that  people  can  get  wood  here  exceedingly 
cheap.  In  some  cases,  they  can  get  it  for  nothing.  The  railway 
people  would  get  the  timber  they  used  for  sleepers,  and  the  timber 
they  used  in  building  their  station  houses,  for  nothing.  Even  here, 
where  the  timber  is  scarcer,  and  the  population  greater  than  in  many 
other  places,  a  man  can  buy  an  acre  of  superior  timber,^an  acre  of 
the  very  best  timber,  for  seven  or  ten  dollars.  This  enables  people, 
even  when  they  give  their  men  good  wages,  to  build  for  comparatively 
little.  And  you  must  understand,  that  nearly  all  buildings  here  are 
of  wood. 

I  also  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  a  people 
should  be  so  generally,  and  to  such  a  great  extent,  dependent  on 
foreign  trade.  Why  cannot  people  in  general,  be  content  with  a 
home  trade  ?  Why  might  not  the  people  of  Ohio,  for  instance, 
do  well  without  much  foreign  trade  1  What  should  hinder  them 
from  being  complete,  or  neai'ly  so,  within  themselves  ?  Why 
should  not  the  agricultm-alists  supply  the  manufacturers  with  food 
and  fruits,  with  the  oil,  the  timber,  and  the  hides  they  need  ;  and  the 
manufacturers  supply  the  agriculturalists  with  clothing,  household 
utensils,  farming  implements,  &c.  1  And  what  should  hinder  the 
people  of  a  State  thus  complete  within  themselves  from  always  doing 
well  ?  What  should  hinder  the  people  of  a  State  thus  complete  in 
itself,  from  having  a  regular  trade,  profitable  alike  to  agriculturalists 
and  manufacturers  ?  If  people  wish  to  be  enormously  rich, — if  they 
wish  to  gain  their  millions,  they  must  pass  the  bounds  of  local  trade 
and  neighbourly  exchange.  But  if  men  are  content  with  enough, — 
if  men  are  content  with  wealth  in  moderation,  they  may,  in  such  a 
State  as  this,  or  in  any  of  the  free  United  States,  be  as  happy  as  men 
can  reasonably  desire  to  be,  and  as  rich  as  can  in  any  way  contribute 
to  their  happiness.  If  the  people  of  such  a  State  as  Ohio  chose  to 
labour  for  each  other  and  to  supply  each  other's  wants,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  anything  could  impoverish  them  but  unfriendly  seasons  and 
consequent  failures  in  their  crops.  And  these  are  calamities  little  to 
be  dreaded  here  ;  calamities  which  very  seldom  happen.  I  am  not 
aware  that  anything  like  a  general  failure  in  the  crops  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  this  State,  since  the  days  in  which  it  was  first  settled  to  the 
present  time.  And  even  a  failure  in  the  crops  would  not  need  to 
impoverish  or  seriously  injure  or  afflict  such  a  State  as  this.  If  the 
people  were  so  disposed,  they  might  always  have  a  sufficiency  of  all 
things  needful  to  their  support  and  comfort  before-hand  to  serve  them 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  surplus  of  some  years  would  thus  enable 
them  to  live  in  comfort  and  in  plenty  through  two  or  three  years  of 
scarcity.  And  succeeding  years  of  plenty  would  enable  them  with 
ease  again  to  increase  their  stock,  and  provide  against  other  years  of 
scarcity  or  failure.  The  way  to  wealth  and  comfort  is  as  plain  as 
need  be.  All  that  is  wanted  is,  that  men  should  use  their  common 
sense  a  httle,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  simple  principles  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  humanity. 

I  said  that  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  were  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  here  than  in  England.  I  ought  also  to  have  added, 
that  America  has  produced  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  almost  every 
department  of  science  and  literature.  Where  is  there  a  better  theo- 
logian or  moralist  than  Theodore  Parker  ?  And  where  will  you  find 
a  more  truthful,  a  more  touching,  or  a  more  beautiful  .writer  than 
Channing  ?     We  have  a  better  poet  in  Charles  Mackay,  and  a  better 


poetess  in  Mary  Howitt,  than  America  has  produced.  But  both 
Mackay  and  Mary  Howitt  are  more  American  than  English  in  their 
spirit  and  sentiments.  And  if  America  cannot  boast  an  equal  living 
poet  to  Mackay,  or  an  equal  living  poetess  to  Mary  Howitt,  it  can 
boast  of  many  superior  men  in  certain  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture, to  what  England  is  able  to  boast. 

The  Americans,  at  present,  are  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
agriculture.  They  are  publishing  a  gieat  variety  of  clever  and  inter- 
esting works  on  this  important  subject.  Many,  too,  are  exerting 
themselves  to  promote  the  settlement  of  as  many  of  the  people  upon 
the  soil  as  possible,  and  bring  into  cultivation  the  still  uncultured 
lands.  You  know  what  Gerrit  Smith  has  done.  He  is  still  at  work, 
endeavouring  to  increase  the  number  of  free  and  independent  far- 
mers. Horace  Greely  is  labouring  for  the  same  object,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  way.  There  is  a  growing  and  spreading  impres- 
sion in  this  country,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  people  settled 
upon  the  land,  the  better  will  it  be  for  all  classes.  While  many  are 
labouring  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  people  upon  the  land, 
others  are  labouring  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  They  are  pubHshing  accounts  of  the  best  systems  of 
farming  in  use  in  different  countries.  They  are  describing  the  best 
cultivated  farms  in  the  country.  They  are  labouring  to  cure  the 
agriculturalists  of  their  slovenliness  and  negligence,  and  to  induce 
them  to  make  their  farms  as  beautiful  as  the  most  beautiful  farms  on 
earth.  And  agricultural  reform  is  making  its  way.  The  settlement 
of  English  farmers  with  skill  and  capital,  is  greatly  improving  the 
face  of  the  country  in  many  parts.  It  has  produced  its  effects  even 
here.     It  will  produce  still  greater  and  happier  effects  in  the  future. 

I  ought  also  to  have  noticed  the  provision  which  is  made  for  the 
education  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  Government  have  set  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  all  the  land  in 
the  States  for  the  support  of  teachers  and  the  promotion  of  education. 
The  children  of  the  Americans  can  be  taught  gratis  in  every  part  of 
the  Union.  They  can  be  taught,  too,  in  a  superior  way  to  that  in 
which  children  are  taught  in  England.  As  I  intimated  in  a  former 
communication,  the  school  books  which  are  used  in  this  country  are 
far  superior  to  any  I  have  seen  in  England  ;  and  the  way  of  teaching 
is  simpler  and  more  natural. 

Almost  every  reform  of  importance  makes  its  way  more  rapidly 
here  than  in  England.  See  how  the  cause  of  temperance  triumphed 
in  America  !  How  soon  it  stopped  the  greater  part  of  the  distilleries 
and  breweries  !  How  soon  it  rendered  drunkenness,  and  even  moderate 
drinking,  unpopular,  and  almost  intolerable  !  See  too  how  rapidly 
phrenological  principles  have  been  diffused  throughout  the  American 
community  !  The  American  phrenologists  have  circulated  an  incal- 
culably greater  number  of  phrenological  works  and  phrenological  peri- 
odicals than  the  English  phrenologists  have  ever  circulated.  The  Eng- 
lish have  got  the  start  of  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery,  because  the  English  slaves  were  far  away,  in  a  separate 
community.  The  evil  was  not  present  in  England,  to  injure  the  feelings, 
and  imperceptibly  deprave  the  minds,  as  it  has  been  in  America.  But 
the  Americans  will  not  be  long,  in  my  opinion,  before  they  overtake 
and  outstrip  Great  Britain  in  this  respect.  It  wiU  not  be  long,  in 
my  opinion,  before  the  Americans  will  annihilate  the  accursed  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  and  do  more  justice  to  the  coloured  race,  than  the 
English  yet  have  done. 

The  Americans  are  in  advance  of  the  English  in  theological  know- 
ledge. America  can  boast  a  greater  number  of  theological  reformers 
than  England  can.  It  has  a  greater  number  of  sects,  but  it  has  also 
a  greater  number  of  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  men,  who  are 
free  from  sectarian  prejudices  and  sectarian  follies,  and  who  place 
religion  in  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  God,  in  the  love  of  good- 
ness and  the  love  of  man.  America  is  before  England  in  science 
generally. 

It  is  before  England  too,  in  the  useful  arts.  The  Americans  not 
only  make  a  freer  and  a  larger  use  of  foreign  inventions,  but  they  do 
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themselves  excel  in  invention.  We  owe  the  electric  telegraph,  and 
some  other  important  inventions,  and  numbers  of  improvements  on 
inventions^  to  the  Americans. 

I  have  said,  somewhere,  that  the  Americans  are  a  kinder,  a  more 
hospitable,  and  a  more  generous  people  than  the  English.  And  this 
is  a  fact.  And  it  is  easy  to  account  for  it.  The  Americans  can 
afford  to  be  more  hospitable,  more  generous  than  the  English.  They 
are  better  off.  The  English  are  born  with  as  kindly  feelings,  and 
with  as  generous  natures  ;  but  they  are  reared  and  nurtured  in  want. 
They  are  afflicted  with  want,  or  tortured  with  the  fear  of  want,  all 
their  life  through.  They  cannot  obtain  sufficient  to  support  them- 
selves, much  less  to  bestow  continued  favours  on  their  friends  and 
neighbours.  They  have  to  work  beyond  reason  and  beyond  measure 
to  obtain  the  little  they  have.  They  live  so  near  to  starvation,  that 
they  never  can  be  certain  that  starvation  shall  not  be  their  lot,  sooner 
or  later.  This  horrible  and  unnatural  state  of  things  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  liberal.  And  inability  to  exercise  liberality, 
prevents  the  growth  or  development  of  liberal  feelings.  It  is  givine/ 
that  makes  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  men  to  give.  It  is  giving,  when 
we  are  able  to  give,  that  cherishes  and  strengthens,  that  developes 
and  perfects  our  natural  feelings  of  generosity  and  philanthropy.  One  of 
the  most  horrible  things  connected  with  the  state  of  society  in  England 
is,  that  it  tends  to  make  even  the  poor  inhuman  ;  it  tends  to  make 
them  unfeehng  and  even  unjust  to  one  another.  Three- fifths  of  the 
people  in  England  are  regularly  in  want.  Three-ffihs  of  the  working 
people  in  England  are  born  and  bred,  are  reared  and  nurtured,  in  want. 
They  seldom  or  never  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the  good  and  pleasant  things 
which  God  has  provided  in  such  abundance.  Butter  and  honey,  new 
milk  or  good  cheese,  the  richer  fruits  and  vegetables,  they  scarcely  ever 
taste.  Or  if  they  taste  them,  they  only  get  sufficient  to  make  them 
feel  how  rich  and  pleasant  they  are,  and  how  great  a  calamity, — how 
severe  a  hardship,  it  is  to  be  denied  their  share  of  this  abundance  of 
a  generous  Providence.  Hence  they  live  in  eternal  discontent.  They 
regard  the  rich  with  envy  and  hatred.  They  plunder  their  orchards 
and  their  gardens.  They  rob  their  stables  and  their  hen-roosts.  They 
rob  and  plunder  even  for  waste  and  wantonness  :  so  reckless  and 
so  desperate  has  their  misery  made  them.  Here,  all  have  plenty. 
They  have  plenty  from  their  youth.  The  poorest  have  plenty.  The 
poorest  eat  and  drink  to  their  fill  even  of  what  are  regarded  in  England 
as  luxuries.  The  poorest  hereabouts,  even  the  poorest  children, 
can  have  fruit  and  vegetables,  butter  and  honey,  milk  and  cheese,  to 
their  fill.  Vou  can  buy  different  kinds  of  fi-uit,  and  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  grain,  at  the  proper  season,  for  a  trifle.  If  you  are 
too  poor  to  buy,  you  can  beg  as  much  fruit,  in  plentiful  seasons, 
as  you  would  wish  to  eat.  The  Bible  speaks  about  the  dogs 
eating  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  children's  table  ;  but  in 
England,  the  children  have  only  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the 
dogs'  table.  While  here,  even  the  dogs  and  the  swine  live  on  pro- 
ductions, which  the  majority  of  the  English  working-classes  and 
their  children  are  hardly  permitted  to  taste.  When  men  are  sinking 
in  the  water,  they  will  fight  with  each  other  for  the  splinter  of  a 
wreck.  Even  brethren  and  friends,  even  parents  and  children,  if 
books  and  stories  are  to  be  believed,  have  forgotten  their  natural  feel- 
ings of  affection  in  the  hour  of  imminent  peril,  and  battled  amid  the 
dashing  waves  for  the  most  desperate  chance  of  salvation.  It  is  some- 
thing Hke  this  in  England.  The  people  are  sinking  in  want  and 
wretchedness.  The  waves  of  poverty  are  swallowing  them  up.  The 
poorest  are  dying  of  want  ;  and  those  that  are  next  to  them  are 
living  in  fear  of  death.  And  even  the  middle  and  richer  classes 
are  sinking  into  poverty.  And  amidst  this  general  danger  and  wide 
spread  ruin,  they  fight  with  each  other  for  the  means  of  salvation 
as  drowning  men  for  an  oar,  a  rafter,  or  the  splinter  of  a  wreck. 
They  forget  their  natural  affection.  Their  kindly  feelings  die.  Their 
selfish  feelings,  stimulated  by  fear  and  desperation,  acquire  unna- 
tural vigor,  and  give  a  dark  and  revolting  aspect  to  the  general 
character  of  society.     It  is  time  to  leave  such  a  country.     It  is  time, 


when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  such  an  horrible  state  of 
things,  to  transfer  ourselves  to  other  lands,  to  place  ourselves  in 
another  and  a  better  state  of  things,  and  to  begin  the  world  afresh. 
Here,  people  care  for  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  as  they  care  for 
their  own  relations.  They  care  for  the  sick  and  helpless.  They  care 
for  the  stranger  that  comes  among  them.  My  brothers  and  friends 
that  are  settled  here,  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  and  all,  in  fact, 
agree  in  their  testimony  on  this  subject.  The  generosity  of  the 
people  here,  at  times,  gets  abused.  Now  and  then  a  corrupt  and  un- 
principled man  imposes  on  their  unsuspecting  generosity,  and  thus 
awakens  fears  and  misgivings  in  their  minds  with  respect  to  others  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  they  still  look  with  compassion  on  the  help- 
less and  poor  :  they  still  show  regard  for  the  stranger.  They  still 
reach  out  their  hand  to  protect  and  relieve  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less. They  still  make  use  of  their  superabundant  wealth,  in  relieving 
unavoidable  want,  and  in  ministering  to  the  comfort  and  plea- 
sure of  their  surrounding  neighbours  and  friends.  Why  in  the  world 
should  men  live  in  a  country  where  things  aie  so  mismanaged  as  to 
corrupt  and  pervert  the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  and  make  society  a 
den  of  thieves,  or  a  hell  of  devils,  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
living  in  a  state  of  society  where  political  and  social  influences  tend  to 
expand  and  liberalize  the  soul,  and  to  cherish  and  strengthen  those 
generous  and  godlike  feelings  and  affections  which  are  the  glory,  the 
beauty,  the  perfection,  and  the  bliss  of  the  human  race. 

And  the  state  of  society  in  America  is  friendly  to  religion  as 
well  as  to  generosity  and  philanthrophy.  You  recollect  that  burst 
of  thankfulness  in  John's  last  letter.  He  had  been  walking  through 
his  fields,  looking  at  his  stock,  and  rambling  beneath  the  shade 
of  his  own  tall  trees,  when,  in  the  fulness  of  his  glad  heart,  his 
tongue  burst  forth  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  The  feelings 
which  John  expressed  are  feelings  which  naturally  rise  in  the  mind 
of  the  enlightened  and  independent  American  farmer.  Men  here 
have  something  to  be  grateful  for.  They  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
sufficient  to  supply  their  natural  wants.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
tasting  not  only  the  conimo7i,  but  the  7'icher  gifts  of  God's  great 
bounty.  They  are  able  to  obtain,  not  only  the  absolute  necessaries, 
but  the  comforts  and  innocent  luxuries  of  life.  They  can  breathe 
the  fresh  air  ;  they  can  stretch  their  free  limbs  in  cheerful  and  health- 
ful play  ;  they  can  see  the  glorious  sun,  and  find  leisure  to  gaze  on  the 
bright  blue  sky  ;  they  can  hear  the  breeze  among  their  own  tall  trees  ; 
they  can  see  the  waving  corn  in  their  own  rich  fields  ;  they  can  pro- 
duce sufficient  for  their  support  and  comfort  without  excessive  labour  ; 
they  can  live  in  their  own  habitations  ;  they  can  walk  in  their  own 
fields ;  they  can  rejoice  in  the  blossoms  and  fruits  of  their  own  or- 
chards and  gardens  ;  they  have  plenty  for  the  present,  and  they  feel  no 
fear  with  respect  to  the  future  ;  they  have  enough  and  to  spai'e,  and 
they  have  a  heart  to  bestow  their  abundance  on  their  kind  and  gener- 
ous neighbours,  and  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  their  kind  and  gener- 
ous neighbours,  a  cheerful  acknowledgment  in  return.  And  thus 
they  live.  The  heavens  above  them,  the  earth  beneath  them,  the 
waving  trees  and  corn  around  them,  the  rising  hills  and  the  spread- 
ing valleys,  all  smile  on  them.  All  nature  smiles  on  them.  All 
nature  is  in  harmony.  All  nature  is  in  harmony  with  them,  and  they 
are  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  in  harmony  with  God  and  with  each 
other.  How  can  they  help  being  thankful  )  They  have  something  to 
be  thankful  for.  I  do  not  not  say  that  the  poor  in  England  have 
not  something  to  be  thankful  for.  I  believe  they  have.  But  they 
have  not  those  things  which  so  naturally  make  mm  feel  thankful. 
The  more  enlightened  or  philosophical  portion  may  believe  or  hope 
that  the  wrongs  they  suft'er,  and  the  trials  they  endure,  and  the  hor- 
rible pangs  which  they  sometimes  feel,  shall  in  some  way  work  for 
their  good.  And  this  belief  or  hope  may  help  to  make  them  not  only 
patient,  but  even  tltanlfid.  But  it  is  hard  to  be  thankful  or  to  feel 
pleased  with  that  which  causes  such  horrible  and  grievous  pain.  God 
never  meant  his  children  to  live  forever  in  such  a  wretched  and  raiser- 
able  condition  as  that  in  wliich  the  working-classes  of  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland  are  living.  He  never  expected  the  half-fed  and  un- 
taught man  to  give  thanks  for  wrongs  and  insults,  for  want  and  pain, 
for  ruin  and  starvation.  He  formed  us  so,  that  want  and  pain,  and 
loss  and  danger,  naturally  trouble  and  alaim  us.  He  formed  us  so, 
that  gain  and  happiness,  success  and  plenty,  and  joy  and  hope,  were 
needful  to  the  growth  of  grateful  emotions,  and  to  the  free  and  invol- 
untaiy  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  And  it  is  foolish,  if  not 
even  wicked,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  society  so  terribly  at  war  with  our 
nature,  and  so  horribly  fatal  to  our  generous  and  religious  emotions  as 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  toiling  millions  are  shut  out  from 
nature's  table.  They  are  forbidden  even  to  eat  the  grain  which  they 
themselves  produce,  or  to  taste  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  which  grow  on 
the  trees  which  they  themselves  have  reared  and  cultured.  Let  those 
endure  such  horrible  irregularities,  such  awful  violations  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  nature,  that  choose  ;  /  will  live,  if  Ij,live  at  all,  where 
men  are  more  equal, — where  the  bounties  of  Providence  are  better 
shared,  and  where  the  burdens  of  society  are  more  equally  distributed. 
/  will  Rve,  where  land  and  plenty  are  attainable, — where  men  that 
labour  can  be  fed, — where  those  who  cultivate  the  field  can  share  its 
produce, — where  those  who  plant  the  tree  can  taste  its  fruit, — where 
those  who  tend  the  sheep,  can  share  the  wool, — where  those  who 
create  the  country's  wealth,  and  cultivate  the  country's  soil,  can  both 
share  that  wealth  and  share  that  soil.  I  will  live,  in  short,  where  a 
man  can  be  treated  as  a  man, — where  men  have  learnt  to  regard  each 
other  as  brethren. 


COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANACS. 


Jan.  2G. — Dr.  Jenner  died,  in  the  year  1823.  Dr.  Jenner  was  a  celebra- 
ted physician.  He  introduced  the  practice  of  Vaccination  into  England, 
and  in  this  way  conferred  an  infinite  blessing  on  society.  Vaccination 
has  been  the  'means  of  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  from  death.  It 
has,  also  been  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  from  disfigur- 
ment.  It  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  incalculable  suffering.  A 
man  like  Dr.  Jenner  deserves  a  thousand  times  more  notice  in  a  nation's 
history,  than  all  the  kings  and  aristocrats  and  warriors  that  a  nation 
can  produce.  Yet  kings  and  aristocrats  and  warriors  will  fill  the  pages 
of  many  of  our  histories,  and  Dr.  Jenner  will  hardly  find  a  place  in 
their  pages.  Worth  taill  be  recognized,  and  virtue  will  be  rewarded 
ultimately  ;  but  virtue  and  worth  must  neither  expect  to  be  recognized 
nor  rewarded  by  aristocrats,  princes,  or  priests,  nor  by  those  servile 
literary  characters  who  are  mean  and  selfish  enough  to  sell  their  talents 
to  the  ruling  classes. 

:  Feb.  11. — Wasliington  born,  in  the  year  1732.  Washington  was  an 
American.  He  commanded  the  American  armies  during  their  war  with 
Great  Britain  for  independence.  He  took  part  in  framing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  First  President  of  the  Re- 
public. He  was  a  great  man,  though  he  had  not  a  striking  or  a 
brilliant  genius.  He  appears,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  been 
a  conscientious  man.  He  was  a  slave-holder  ;  but,  in  liis  day,  com- 
paratively little  had  been  said  about  the  sin  of  slave-holding.  He  was 
a  slaveholder,  but  still  he  appears  to  have  been  an  example  of  justice 
and  kindness  in  other  respects.  He  was  a  kind  and  just  man  con- 
sidering his  situation.  Still,  I  cannot  but  lament,  that  while  he  fought 
for  political  freedom,  he  did  not  do  more  to  secure  civil  freedom  to  his 
own  slaves,  and  to  his  injured  coloured  countrymen  in  general.  Wash- 
ington was  little  or  nothing  of  a  literary  character.  He  was  a  dull 
writer.  He  seems,  on  religious  subjects,  to  have  been  a  misty  and 
confused  thinker. 


TO  EMIGRANTS. 
Liverpool,  Ko.  22,  Hunter  Street,  November  1,  1849. 
Dear  Friemd, — 

If  J.  Noble  has  not  written  respecting  my  house,  &c.,  have 
tlie  kindness  to  notice  it  yourself  through  The  People.  You  may  safely 
recommend  all  your  emigrant  friends  into  my  hands,  as  I  make  it  my  whole 
study  how  to  serve  and  protect  them  the  best.  I  have  nearly  a  score  good 
clean  new  beds,  an  excellent  house  in  a  clean  and  healthy  part  of  the  town,  at 
low  charges.  I  have  also  laid  in  a  stock  of  the  whole  of  what  an  emigrant 
may  want,  both  as  to  provisions  and  cooking  utensils  during  his  voyage,  at 
the  very  lowest  prices,  and  from  my  long  experience  and  general  knowledge 
of  business,  I  know  the  poor  emigrant  cannot  find  such  protection  in  Liverpool. 


I  do  my  best,  on  all  occasions,  in  getting  him  a  good  berth  on  board  a  good 
ship,  at  as  low  a  fare  as  possible — find  him  room,  free  of  charge,  for  his  lug- 
gage—get it  removed,  and  see  it  placed  in  his  berth  myself  for  very  little. 
In  some  cases  of  women  with  their  children,  and  no  one  to  protect  them,  I 
have  saved  them  as  much  as  10s.  in  the  removing  of  luggage — in  short,  I 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  look  after  the  emigrant's  interests.  My  wife 
will  not  be  wanting  in  performing  her  part  in  the  house  affairs.  Not  an  emi- 
grant that  has  passed  through  our  hands  but  has  given  us  the  greatest  praise, 
and  promised  to  write  back  from  their  new  homes,  for  their  friends  to  come 
to  our  house.  For  this  I  am  thankful,  but  owing  to  my  industrious  habits,  I 
cannot  be  comfortable  without  plenty  of  work  in  the  meantime. 

Your's  affectionately,  E.  Eamsden. 

N.  B. — I  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eamsden  well,  and  my  readers  may  rely  on 
Mr.  Eamsden's  statements  with  the  utmost  confidence.  I  called  at  his  house 
on  my  return,  and  was  glad  to  find  he  had  made  such  cheap  and  comfortable 
accommodations  of  every  kind  for  the  Emigrant  public. — Joseph  Barkeb. 


REVIEW. 

A?i  Essaj/  on  the  Progress  of  Intemperance :  comprising  a  Discmsion 

between  a  Moderationcr  and  Teetotaller.     By  John  Evans,  Wool- 

comber.    Bradford,  Yorkshire ;  B.  Walker,  Slarket-street,  and  all 

Booksellers. 

This  Discussion  is  conducted  in  rhyme.     It  is  designed  to  present  its 

subject  in  its  most  practical  aspect,  entertaining  the  question  whether 

stimulants  are  proper  to  persons  in  ordinary  health.     Its  argument  is 

not  so  fully  developed,  but  it  is  well  worth  a  reading,  and  it  is  cheap. 


.      TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Reader. — Fowler's  Plii/siology,  Mental  and  Animal,  is  not  reprin- 
ted yet,  but  we  expect  it  will  be  soon.  It  will  be  announced  when 
ready.  Rock  Cocoa  is  less  likely  to  be  adulterated  than  the  powdered, 
and  may  be  recommended.  The  oil  should  be  taken  oiF,  after  boiling, 
to  suit  most  stomachs. 

W.  W. — Your  Letter  to  Southall  is  received,  but  we  have  not  room 
for  it.  We  thank  you  for  your  well  meant  endeavour  to  vindicate  the 
Editor  of  The  People  from  Southall's  foul  aspersions,  but  we  think 
that  they  sufficiently  falsify  themselves.  He  makes  statements  which 
no  one  could  make  without  being  very  ignorant,  or  reckless,  or  both. 

Q.  X.  Q.  is  thanked  for  his  papers.  We  think  the  first  to  be  suitable 
for  publication,  and  hope  to  make  use  of  it  at  an  eai-ly  opportunity. 
We  will  consider  your  suggestions.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
communications  from  you,  and  will  insert  entire  or  in  substance  such 
as  appear  suitable  for  our  pages. 

B.  W. — Your  communication  is  received  with  thanks,  but  we  cannot 
use  it  at  present. 

A  YouNO  Churchman. — The  work  about  which  you  inquire  is 
Fowler's  '  Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental ;  applied  to  the  pr-eservation 
and  restoration  of  health  of  body  and  power  of  mind.'  It  was  in  the 
press  at  the  time  it  was  announced,  but  its  progress  was  delayed  by  Mr. 
Barker's  visit  to  America,  not  having  time  to  complete  its  revision 
before  he  left  home.  We  expect  it  yn]l  be  published  shortly,  Mr. 
Barker  being  now  returned.  Fowler's  wor-ks  are  very  numerous,  cl^^efly 
Phrenological  and  Physiological,  and  vary  m  price  from  sixpence  to  six 
sliillings.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  England  ;  they  have  to  be 
imported  from  America.  But  we  expect  to  republish  them  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

J.  T. — We  have  no  agent  in  America,  but  we  anticipate  making 
arrangements  for  an  agency  there  as  soon  as  possible.  The  agency 
will  be  announced  when  commenced. 

W.  Y. — Your  favour  of  November  4,  is  received  all  I'ight. 


PHEENOLOGICAL  AVOEKS.— /m.s<  Published,  Price  Id.,  Poyal  Sheet, 

SYNOPSIS    OF    P  H  K  E  N  O  L  O  0  Y,  for  the  use  of  Practical  Phvenologiats,  with  large 
Symbolical  Head,  and  the  Heads  of  Rush,  Greeuacre,  Lord  Bacon,  &c.,  &c.    Price  Id., 
PHRENOLOGY     IN   MINIATURE.     The    PENNY    PH  B  E  NO  LOO  IC  AL 
ALMANACK  for  1850,  full  of  useful  and  interesting  matter  on  Phrenology  and  Physiology. 
Sold  Wholes:ae  and  Retail  by  S.  Mo.xos,  Prmter,  Leeds ;  by  the  Publisher  of  Thb  Peopib, 
■\Vortley ;  and  all  Booksellers. A  liberal  allowance  to  the  trade. 

JOSEPH  CROWTHER,  TcMPEiiAKCE  Hotel,  35,  Silver  Street,  opposite  the  White  Lion, 
HAtiPAX,     J.  C.begs  to  announce  to  his  friends,  that  he  has  Removed  from  New  Bank  to 
the  above  address,  where  The  People  and  other  Periodicals  may  be  had  from  huu  as  usual. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage.  Paternoster  Eow,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers. 
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J.  BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 

JOURNEY      INTO      ILLINOIS      AND      WISCONSIN, 


We  reached  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  about  three  o'clock  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  I  took  my  luggage  to  the  railway  station,  carried  some 
letters  to  the  post  office,  got  something  to  eat,  and  laid  in  a  little  pro- 
vision for  my  journey  westward,  and  then  sat  down  to  rest.  It  began 
to  rain  about  four,  and  continued  to  rain  all  night.  The  train  started 
about  six.  The  second  class  carriages  were  all  full,  and  great  num- 
bers, with  second  class  tickets,  had  to  be  put  into  first  class  carriages. 
There  were  about  -360  passengers  in  all,  nearly  all  of  them  emigrants. 
I  sat  next  to  a  large  and  manifold  family  that  were  emigrating  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  man,  his  wife,  and  part  of  his  family  had  come 
from  Ireland  seventeen  years  ago,  in  great  poverty.  The  family  had 
more  than  doubled  in  numbers,  and  had  improved  exceedingly  in 
their  circumstances.  The  head  of  the  family  was  now  able  to  dress 
and  support  his  family  like  gentlefolk,  and  purchase  for  them  estates 
in  the  thriving  West. 

In  the  same  carriage  were  seven  families  from  Canada.  I  was  told, 
that  in  another  carriage,  there  were  nine  more  families  from  Canada. 
They  were  leaving  the  blessings  of  English  rule,  for  the  unknown 
horrors  of  Democracy.  Most  of  the  emigrants  were  Americans. 
European  emigrants  generally  go  round  by  the  Lakes  to  save  expense. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  were  stopped  two  hours  in  consequence  of 
a  collision  that  had  taken  place  on  the  line  the  day  before,  between 
two  trains.  The  Railway  people  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the 
broken  engine  and  carriages  off  the  line.  No  one  had  been  killed  by  the 
collision.  One  man  had  had  his  shoulder  hurt,  and  another  had  had 
his  hand  hurt  ;  but  that  was  all  the  injury  done  to  persons. 

We  reached  New  Buffalo  about  half-past  two  ;  went  immediately 
on  board  the  packet  for  Chicago  and  Mihvaukie.  The  lake  was 
rougher  than  Lake  Erie  had  been  the  day  before,  and  I  was  sicker. 
I  laid  down,  however,  after  awhile,  and  fell  asleep,  and  slept  till  we 
got  to  Chicago.  The  first  boarding  house  I  went  to  was  full,  but  the 
master  offered  to  make  me  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and  as  the  house  seemed 
a  clean  and  comfortable  one,  and  as  I  was  unwilling  to  go  farther  in 
the  dark,  I  assented.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  deliver  a  packet  and 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Adam,  the  Unitarian  minister;  but 
found  he  was  out  in  the  country.  I  felt  myself  lonely  then,  and  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  take.  I  had  lost  my  pocket  book,  containing  all 
my  other  letters  of  introduction  and  memoranda  of  addresses,  a  few 
days  before,  and  I  knew  not  which  way  to  go.  I  resolved,  however, 
to  start  by  the  railway  for  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  got  my 
carpet-bag  thrown  over  my  shoulder  on  my  umbrella,  and  set  off  for 
that  purpose.  As  I  was  passing  along  the  street,  a  person  that  I 
knew  came  out  of  a  house,  just  before  me.  It  was  one  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  on  board  the  Hartford ;  George  Dyson,  of  Shelly,  near 
Huddersfield  ;  a  shoemakei".  I  was  quite  delighted  ;  and  iie  seemed 
as  delighted  as  myself :  and  the  following  conversation  took  place. 

J.  B. — How  are  you  1 

G.  D. — How  are  you  i 

J.  B, — Are  you  living  in  Chicago  ? 


G.  D. — I  am  li^-ing  here,  in  this  house.  I  work  in  this  shop.  I 
got  work  as  soon  as  I  got  here.     AVhen  did  you  get  here  ? 

./.  B. — Last  night.  I  am  just  going  into  the  country  bv  the  rail- 
way. Will  you  go  with  me  1  I  will  pay  you  your  fare  there  and 
back,  if  you  can  afford  to  lose  your  time.     You  can  be  back  to-night. 

G.  D. — Just  stop  till  I  put  on  my  coat.  I  will  go  with  you  up  to 
the  station  :   I  do  not  know  about  going  farther. 

He  put  on  his  coat,  and  off  we  set. 

J.  B. — And  how  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

G.  D. — A  month  to-day.  I  had  no  thoughts  of  stopping  here, 
but  I  got  work  at  the  first  place  I  asked  for  a  job  ;  so  I  thought  I 
would  stop  awhile  till  I  had  earned  a  little  money. 

J.  B. — And  what  can  you  earn  ? 

G.  D. — I  earn  a  pound  a  week.  But  it  is  a  new  kind  of  work. 
It  is  all  peg-ioorJc.  They  use  no  nails  at  our  shop.  I  shall  earn 
more  when  I  get  used  to  it. 

J.  B. — But  a  pound  a  week  will  be  considerable.  It  will  go  as 
far  as  two  pounds  would  in  England. 

G.  D. — Yes,  if  a  man  had  a  home  of  his  own  ;  but  you  see  I 
have  to  pay  two  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  lodgings,  besides  some- 
thing  for  washing. 

J.  B. — But  you  will  have  about  twelve  shillings  left,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  no  risks  or  losses  as  you  were  in  England.  And  your  savings 
will  be  more  as  you  get  better  accustomed  to  the  work.  Is  there  plenty 
of  work  for  shoemakers  here  ? 

G.  D. — Plenty.  I  could  get  work  at  several  places  if  I  wished.  I 
could  get  work  at  a  dozen  places  today.  And  there  was  a  man  down 
here  from  Southport,  a  place  on  the  Lake  side,  about  half-way  between 
this  and  Jlilvvaukie,  who  told  a  shoemaker  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
to  send  as  many  shoemakers  up  thither  as  possible.  He  said  they 
could  do  with  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

J.  B. — Well,  you  look  well.  You  have  improved  wonderfully 
since  I  left  you  in  New  York. 

G.  D. — And  so  have  yon.  I  am  sure  yow  look  well.  Samuel 
Brown  is  here,  the  young  man  that  came  with  me.  He  also  got  work 
the  first  dav  he  came.  He  is  working  at  a  brick-yard.  He  made  a 
dollar  and  a  half  the  very  day  he  came.  And  Mr.  Davies  too  is  here. 
He  boards  in  the  same  house  as  I  do.  We  met  with  him  at  Buffalo, 
and  we  came  on  to  Cliicago  together. 

J.  B. — What  is  he  doing  ? 

G.  D. — He  is  working  at  a  wagon  shop.  He  lias  seven  dollars 
and  a  half  a  week  :  but  he  is  thinking  about  beginning  for  himself. 
But  he  has  got  a  lame  hand  just  now.  There  is  plenty  of  work  of 
almost  all  kinds  here,  I  believe. 

And  thus  we  talked  till  we  got  to  the  railway  station.  We  were 
just  too  late.  The  train  had  started.  I  was  hardly  sorry,  for 
George  Dyson  could  not  go  along  with  me  just  then,  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  rather  spend  some  time  in  Chicago,  especially  as  I  had  some 
writing  to  do.  So  back  we  went,  still  talking,  and  expressing  our 
joy  at  our  unlocked  for  meeting.  George  Dyson  was  orthodox,  and 
so  was  his  companion,  S.  Brovrn,  and  so  was  Mr.  Davies  ;  and  on 
the  ship  we  had  serious  debates  at  times.  Yet,  somehow,  they  all 
were  glad  to  see  me,  and  were  as  kind  as  people  need  to  be.  G. 
Dyson  would  carry  my  carpet-bag  for  me. 
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The  forenoon  T  spent  in  writing  and  talking.  At  two  in  the  after- 
noon, G.  DvEon,  Mr.  Davies,  and  myself  went  out  into  the  country 
about  twelve  miles  by  the  railway.  The  country,  for  a  long  way  back 
from  Chicago,  is  one  vast  prairie,  as  level  as  a  lake  or  ocean  when  at 
rest.  As  far  as  your  eye  can  reach,  you  see  nothing  but  the  boundless, 
endless  plain,  except  that  in  one  direction,  about  five  miles  off,  and  in 
another,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  off,  you  see  patches  of  woodland,  extend- 
ing for  a  few  miles,  rising  like  waves  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  It 
was  truly  delightful  to  see  this  prairie,  after  having  travelled  so  far  and 
stayed  so  long  amidst  forests  and  woodlands.  T  felt  as  if  relieved 
of  bonds  and  pressure.  I  breathed  more  freely.  But  I  never  should 
like  to  live  on  such  a  prairie  as  that  near  Chicago.  I  could  not  en- 
dure an  eternal  level.  If  I  were  placed  on  a  tract  of  land  without  hills, 
and  doomed  to  remain  there,  I  should  set  to  work  to  vialce  hills.  John 
Wesley  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  it  was  the  sin  of  Adam  that 
caused  the  unevenness  of  the  earth's  surface.  If  this  be  true,  God 
grant  that  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin  may  never  be  removed.  One 
might  almost  tolerate  another  Adam's  sin,  if  it  would  cause  a  little  un- 
evenness on  some  of  the  American  Prairies.  But  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican Prairies  are  uneven.  There  are  the  rolling  Prairies  ;  Prairies, 
so  far  as  their  surface  is  concerned,  resembling  the  wood-lands  of 
Ohio.  Those  Prairies  may,  in  time,  be  rendered  as  beautiful  as  the 
rolling  woodland  regions.  For  trees  flourish  as  well,  when  sown  or 
planted,  on  the  Prairie  lands  as  on  others. 

The  Prairie  on  which  Chicago  is  built  is  a  icet  Prairie.  Great  parts 
of  it  are  partly  under  water.  The  land  is,  consequently,  less  valuable 
than  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  dry  ;  and  the  country  is  less 
healthy.  Still  the  land  is  dear.  Speculators  have  bought  it  all  up 
for  nearly  twenty  miles  round  the  city,  and  they  refuse  to  sell  it  for 
less  than  from  seven  or  eight,  up  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars. 
Hence  the  land  lies  waste  and  undrained,  and  the  region  round  the 
city  is  desolate.  If  people  could  get  the  land  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
they  would  settle  round  the  city  in  multitudes.  As  it  is,  they  are 
driven  further  back  into  the  interior.  The  city  increases;  but  the 
country  round  is  almost  uninhabited.  By  and  by  the  speculators  will 
get  their  price  for  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  ;  but  for 
the  present  men  would  hardly  find  it  practicable  to  cultivate  the  land 
to  advantage  at  the  speculators'  prices.  This  grievous  evil  should  be 
remedied.  A  tax  on  land,  so  heavy  as  to  render  it  ruinous  for  people 
to  keep  large  tracts  of  land  in  their  possession  without  cultivating 
them,  and  yet  so  light  that  persons  cultivating  their  lands  would  be 
able  easily  to  pay  it,  would  cure  the  evil  at  once.  I  hope  some  such 
remedy  will  be  urged  on  the  American  Government. 

The  land  about  Chicago  is  inferior  to  most  of  the  American  land  that  I 
have  seen.  The  soil  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  deep  as  on  the  generality  of 
the  lands  in  Ohio.  The  growth  of  the  city  will  secure  its  cultivation 
ultimately,  but  it  will  never  be  so  rich  a  region,  or  so  pleasant  a  dwell- 
ing place,  as  some  of  the  other  regions  which  I  have  seen. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  have  said,  that  Chicago  is  the  principal  city  in 
Illinois, — that  it  is  built  on  the  river  Chicago,  on  the  verge  of  lake 
Michigan, — and  that  it  contains  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  prosperous  city.  It  has  doubled  its  population  within  the  last 
four  years  or  so.  The  land  on  the  verge  of  the  lake,  on  both  sides  of 
the  oily,  is  wood-land  for  about  a  quarter,  a  half,  or,  at  times,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  country.  Then  the  Frairie  commences, 
and  runs  back  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles.  The  tcood-lands  on  the  skirts 
of  the  lake  may  be  bought  for  seven,  or  seventy,  or  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  city.  Mr.  Blanchard,  of 
Chicago,  an  Englishman,  has  eighty  acres  of  this  wood-land,  about 
seventeen  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  direction  of  Milwaukie,  for  which 
he  asks  ten  dollars  an  acre.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  net  take  seven, 
or  six  and  a  half,  supposing  the  price  to  be  paid  at  once  in  gold.  He 
said  he  should  not  like  to  take  seven  dollars  ;  but  he  said  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show,  that  he  would  like  still  less  to  refuse  it.  There  is  a 
road  runs  by  this  land  to  Milwaukie,  and  to  the  towns  between  Mil- 
waukie and  Chicago.     I  should  not  myself,  like  to  buy  such  land,  un- 


less I  could  purchase  and  drain  a  few  miles  of  the  adjoining  Prairie. 
This  wood-land  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  stands  higher  than  the 
Prairie,  and  commands  a  good  view  both  of  the  Prairie  and  the  Lake. 

I  said  that  the  Prairie  round  Chicago  was  not  cultivated.  I  ought 
however  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  quite  useless.  It  yields  abundance 
of  grass  and  hay,  and  supports  a  vast  number  of  cattle.  Many  of  the 
Chicago  people  who  have  no  land,  keep  cows,  and  turn  them  out  on 
the  Prairie  to  feed  during  the  summer,  and  crop  a  portion  of  the  Prairie 
hay  to  support  them  during  the  vrinter.  The  cow-keeping  citizens 
hire  a  man  to  look  after  their  cows,  and  to  bring  them  morning  and 
evening  to  the  milking  ground.  The  cow-herd  rides  on  his  horse,  en- 
joying the  pleasures  and  enduring  the  hardships  of  his  prairie  life,  and 
laying  by  money  sufficient  in  summer,  to  keep  him  in  plenty  through 
the  winter.  Some  persons  who  live  on  the  edge  of  the  Prairie,  keep 
great  numbers  of  cows  on  the  Prairie,  and  sell  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  butter.  They  pay  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  grass  and  hay  of  the 
Prairie.  The  law  of  the  United  States  recognizes  no  trespass,  except 
where  lands  are  not  duly  fenced  ;  and  the  speculators  cannot  afford  to 
fence  their  lands.  The  people  have  therefore  a  right,  according  to 
law,  and  they  have  certainly  a  right  according  to  reason,  to  use  the 
lands  of  the  speculators  as  they  think  best. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  cents  a  bushel, 
according  to  its  quality.  The  farmers  bring  in  their  wheat  in  wagons 
daily,  and  stand  with  it  in  the  market  place.  They  have  not  much 
difficulty  in  selling  it,  though  they  are  frequently  cheated  in  the 
weight,  I  am  told,  by  unprincipled  buyers. 

Though  wheat  is  only  from  fifty  to  eighty  cents  a  bushel,  the  grocers 
sell  flour  by  retail  at  three  cents  a  pound.  A  bushel  of  good  wheat 
makes  about  fifty-six  pounds  of  flour,  besides  bran  and  sharps.  Fifty- 
six  pounds  of  flour,  at  three  cents  a  pound,  would  be  1C8  cents.  The 
flour  dealers  and  millers  therefore  get  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  per  cent.  They  sell  for  a  shilling  in  flour,  what  cost, 
them  fourpence  or  fivepence  in  wheat,  and  get  the  bran,  &c.,  for 
grinding  besides.  The  profits  of  capitalists  are  often  immense. 

While  out  in  the  country,  we  called  at  a  tavern  or  house  of  accom- 
modation, at  the  first  railway  station,  six  miles  from  Chicago.  The 
master  of  the  house,  and  the  owner  of  the  property,  offered  to  sell  his 
concern  for  three  thousand  dollars,  or  six  hundred  pounds.  He  had 
a  large  double  house,  a  very  large  barn,  shed,  and  stable,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  horses,  &c.,  forty  acres  of  Prairie  land,  ten  acres  of 
wood-land  ten  miles  off,  with  the  run  of  the  Prairie  for  forty  or  fifty 
miles  west,  north,  and  south.  The  house  was  not  only  a  railway 
station,  but  a  common  call-house  for  the  farmers  going  to  market  and  re- 
turning home.  Two  or  three  roads  united  there.  He  said  he  had 
cleared  four  hundred  dollars  during  the  last  four  weeks.  He  cleared 
some  portion  of  it  by  selling  brandy  and  whisky.  Why  he  wanted  to 
sell  his  place,  I  do  not  know.  But  nearly  all  Americans  want  to  sell 
off  now  and  then.  They  cannot  be  comfortable  long  together  in  one 
place.  If  any  one  should  choose  to  try  H.  Town's  concern,  and  lay 
out  a  portion  of  the  grounds  in  walks,  strawberry  gardens,  peach 
orchards,  baths,  &c.,  he  might  make  some  thousands  of  dollars,  if  not 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  a  year.  The  Chicago  people  would  be 
glad  to  take  a  ride  out  thither  during  the  summer,  both  on  week  days 
and  Sundays,  and  return  by  the  evening  trains.  Even  a  teetotaler 
might  make  much  gain  by  taking  the  place,  and  do  something  for  the 
cause  of  teetotalism  as  well. 

In  several  offices  in  Chicago,  I  saw  Land  Warrants  advertised 
for  sale.  Those  land-warrants,  I  was  told,  were  soldiers'  rights. 
To  every  soldier  who  fought  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  Government 
gave  a  right  or  title  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land.  Some  of  those  sol- 
diers are  dead,  and  many  of  those  who  live,  have  no  wish  to  settle  on 
new  lands.  Some  do  not  wish  to  settle  on  the  land  at  all ;  while 
others  are  already  settled  on  lands.  These  soldiers,  therefore,  and  the 
widows  of  soldiers  deceased,  offer  their  land-warrants  or  titles  for  sale. 
If  you  buy  those  warrants,  you  can  choose  land  to  the  amount  of  the 
warrants,  wherever  there  are  lands  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Government.  For  those  who  wish  to  buy  large  quantities  of  land,  and 
settle  in  new  places,  it  is  best  to  purchase  those  soldiers'  rights  or 
titles.  They  can  frequently  be  bought  for  sixty  or  eighty  cents  an 
acre.  There  is  however  considerable  danger  of  being  imposed  upon. 
There  sx^  forged  land-warrants  ;  and  there  are  others  which,  though 
not  forged,  are  invalid,  in  consequence  of  informality.  The  Govern- 
ment Land  Agents  however  give  information  to  parties  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness and  validity  of  land-warrants. 

My  plan  however  is  to  settle  in  Ohio.  Land  is  as  cheap  in  Ohio, 
taking  all  things  into  the  account,  as  Government  or  soldiers'  lands  in 
Illinois  or  Wisconsin.  I  can  buy  as  much  good  land  in  Ohio  as  I 
like,  with  good  frame  houses,  large  barns,  and  other  improvements  on 
them,  for  three,  four,  or  five  pounds  an  acre.  I  can  buy  them  close 
to  towns  and  villages, — close  to  good  and  constant  markets,  in  the 
midst  of  neighbours,  and  near  to  public  roads,  canals,  and  railways, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  a  coal  and  mineral  region.  I  can  buy  such 
lands  in  healthy  and  beautiful  situations,  and  in  a  medium  latitude. 
And  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  do  better,  if  I  were  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment or  soldiers'  lands  True,  if  I  were  to  purchase  Government  lands, 
I  should  have  them  for  .'is.  2^d.  an  acre  :  but  I  must  have  them  in 
lonely  places,  in  all  the  wildness  of  their  natural  state,  away  from 
friends  and  neighbours,  with  no  advantage  of  public  roads,  canals,  or 
railways,  in  the  midst  perhaps  of  deadly  influences,  far  from  coal  per- 
haps, and  other  useful  minerals,  and  wide  of  the  centres  of  increasing 
population.  Then  you  must  spend  considerable  more  in  reaching 
those  Government  lands,  than  in  reaching  the  improved  estates  of 
Ohio.  You  must  spend  some  years  in  clearing,  fencing,  and  breaking 
up  your  lands.  You  must  give  much  more  for  help  in  those  new 
lonely  regions,  than  in  Ohio.  You  must  run  more  risks  of  sickness. 
You  must  meet  more  difficulties.  You  must  suffer  more  privations. 
You  must  be  more  annoyed  with  birds  and  vermin.  You  must  give 
more  for  all  you  buy,  and  get  less  for  all  you  sell.  You  must  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  live  in  a  desolate  region  for  life.  And  you  must  also 
remember,  that  the  best  of  the  lands, — the  lands  most  likely  to  be 
speedily  peopled,  have,  in  general,  been  already  bought  up  by  specu- 
lators. There  may  be  lands  of  superior  value  still  in  Government 
hands,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  ;  nor  could  we,  even  if  we  were  cer- 
tain, tell  where  to  find  them.  If  we  purchased  soldiers'  rights,  we 
might  get  them  for  less  than  5s.  2|d.  ;  but  we  should  run  some  risk  of 
being  imposed  upon,  besides  incurring  the  risks  and  encountering  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  already  described.  Now  before  you 
Would  be  able  to  clear  and  fence  your  lands,  to  build  yourselves  houses 
and  barns,  and  to  render  your  farms  as  valuable  as  mine  in  Ohio,  I 
should  have  saved  from  the  produce  of  my  farms,  as  much  as  the  farms 
had  originally  cost.  In  five  or  six  years,  I  should,  very  probably,  be 
in  a  better  condition,  even  with  respect  to  money  matters,  than  you. 
It  would  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the  farms  I  had  bought  in  Ohio,  with 
the  advantages  I  have  described,  would  be  cheaper  at  four  or  even  ten 
pounds  an  acre,  than  yours  would  be,  in  lonely  and  untried  regions,  at 
sixty  or  eighty  cents. 

Then  again  ;  if  you  should  wish  to  settle  in  a  new  country,  on 
Government  or  soldiers'  lands,  you  would  be  able  to  do  so  to  far 
greater  advantage,  after  you  had  spent  a  few  years  in  the  country,  got 
used  to  its  climate,  acquainted  with  its  character,  and  accustomed  to 
its  ways.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  people  who  live  in  Ohio  may 
frequently  do  better  by  removing  to  new  regions,  than  by  remaining  on 
their  present  estates  ;  but  new-comers,  like  myself,  may  in  general  do 
better  by  purchasing  improved  estates,  than  by  taking  new  lands. 
These  are  my  opinions.  Let  those  who  have  different  opinions  make 
them  known  ;  for  we  need  all  the  light  we  can  obtain.  Unless  I  gain 
more  light,  ray  lot  is  cast,  if  all  be  well,  in  Ohio. 

I  forgot  to  say,  that  Mr.  Davies,  the  wagon  maker,  or  wheelwright, 
who  earns  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  weelc,  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  work  for  sixteen  years,  or  he  could  earn  more.  He  only  intends  to 
work  till  he  fully  understands  the  mode  of  making  American  wagons, 
and  till  he  can  manage  the  machinery  employed  in  making  them,  and 


then  he  intends  to  commence  the  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
take  things  rather  easier.  He  has  a  little  money,  and  he  intends  to 
make  it  do  a  part  of  his  share  of  work.  For  myself,  the  more  money 
/  get,  the  harder  I  work. 

To  he  continued. 


AMERICA. 

The  following  letters  will  explain  themselves. 

Novemher  3,  1849. 

Dear  Friend, — I  heard  yesterday  that  you  had  got  home,  and  I 
was  afraid  that  something  was  amiss  that  you  had  returned  so  soon. 
I  hope  it  is  not  so,  but  that  all  are  well.  I  have  not  read  the  whole 
of  your  American  communications,  but  as  far  as  I  have  read,  I  thought 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  you  saw 
in  America,  and  displeased  with  every  thing  you  had  left  behind,  un- 
less it  was  with  Mrs.  Barker,  &c.  And  after  all,  they  are  a  precious 
set  of  quacks,  or  they  would  get  shot  of  that  damned  spot,  slavery. 
Is  this  one  of  the  stars  in  their  star  spangled  banner  of  freedom  ?  If 
it  be,  it  is  high  time  it  was  eclipsed  ;  and  if  St.  Louis  be  a  fair  sample 
of  American  city  morality,  then  are  American  cities  perfect  hells,  and 
American  morality  all  humbug. 

I  am,  dear  Friend,  yours,  &c.,        — - — . 


My  dear  Friend, — I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  to  be  pleased 
with  every  thing  I  saw  in  America.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  nothing, 
but  to  see  how  matters  stood  in  America,  and  to  tell  the  result  with 
all  truthfulness.  This  I  have  done.  I  icas  pleased  with  most  that  I 
saw,  and  had  every  good  reason  to  be  pleased.  But  I  was  not  pleased 
with  all  that  I  saw.  I  was  not  pleased  with  the  smoking,  chewing, 
drinking,  and  eating  habits  of  many  Americans.  Nor  was  I  pleased 
with  their  method  of  farming  in  the  Western  States.  Nor  was  I 
pleased  with  O'Connor's  lands  in  Western  Virginia.  Much  less  was 
I  pleased  with  what  I  saw  of  American  slavery,  or  American  preju- 
dice against  colour.  There  were  many  things  which  I  saw  with 
which  I  was  not  pleased.  But  with  the  country  generally  I  teas 
pleased.  I  was  pleased  with  its  richness  of  soil,  and  not  i/is-pleased 
with  what  I  experienced  of  its  climate.  I  was  pleased  with  its  free 
institutions,  and  with  the  deliglitful  and  beneficent  influence  of  those 
institutions.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  working  men  had  every  op- 
portunity of  doing  well  in  America.  You  would  yourself  have  been 
pleased  with  these  things. 

I  did  not  visit  St.  Louis,  but  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  should  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  a  sample  of  America  with  respect  to  morality.  St. 
Louis  is  rather  a  sample  of  that  aristocratic  kind  of  society  which  first 
cursed  the  American  Continent  with  the  slavery  abomination,  and 
which  still  curses  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  its  horrible  selfishness 
and  inhumanity.  St.  Louis  is  a  Slave  Mart,  and  is  regarded  with 
as  little  sympathy  by  the  masses  of  the  Americans,  as  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  other  aristocratic  Hells,  are  regarded  by  tlie  masses  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  have  the  happiness  to  inform  you,  that  the  Republicans  of  Amer- 
ica are  likely,  shortly,  to  put  an  end  to  American  slavery,  or  else  leave 
the  aristocratic  slave- holdmg  States  to  themselves. 

I  am  also  glad  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  not  returned  to  England 
so  soon  in  consequence  of  any  disaster  or  affliction  in  my  family,  but 
simply  in  consequence  of  having  accomplished  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  America  somewhat  sooner  than  I  expected. 

My  wife  and  children  join  me  in  kind  regards  to  you  and  your  wife 
and  children.  With  thanks  for  all  your  kindness,  and  with  feelings 
of  perfect  toleration  of  your  sly  and  biting  wit, 

I  am  yours,  very  respectfully  and  allectionately, 

Joseph  Barkbb, 
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B.  STEAD'S  LETTER. 

The  following  is  the  part  of  B.  Stead's  Later  not  answered  in  iru/ foi-iner 
communications, 

'  With  respect  to  weaving,  Jonathan  Hirst  told  me  when  I  was  in 
England,  that  he  could  get  two  pounds  per  week  at  that  price  that 
Samuel  mentions  in  the  Companion;  so  when  I  got  here  I  asked 
Jonathan  Shaw  wh)'  he  did  not  go  to  weaving  as  it  was  such  a  good 
job  ?  '  Oh,'  he  said,  '  I  can  do  better  in  the  foundry  at  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  than  I  could  do  at  weaving,  because  they  have  to 
take  shop  goods  for  their  wages,  and  sell  them  for  so  much  less  than 
they  take  it  at,  so  it  suits  me  better  to  be  as  I  am.'  So  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  at  present  about  Samuel's  false  statements.  He  has 
been  five  weeks  without  work,  and  Jonathan  Barker  has  only  had 
three  days  work  these  last  five  weeks.  I  believe  blacksmiths  are 
doing  well  here,  but  if  one  or  two  more  were  to  come  it  might  alter  ; 
the  place  is  small,  and  they  cannot  get  much  money.  Carpenters' 
trade  would  do  here  for  those  that  would  like  to  live  in  this  country  ; 
not  that  they  are  short  of  men,  but  it  is  a  good  business  here.  There 
are  so  many  wood  buildings  here,  that  masons  would  not  do  so  well ; 
I  think  my  brother  Edward  would  not  do  well.  I  have  not  seen  anv 
of  his  work  nor  heard  of  any.  Persons  may  do  well  here  that  have 
got  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  would  like  to  live  on  a  large 
farm  in  a  solitary  place,  like  Lister's,  up  at  Upper  Wood,  or  Buddy's, 
up  at  Chew,  or  at  some  such  places  as  those  that  lay  on  Warmton, 
going  from  the  minister's  house  at  Dobcross  to  Lydgate ;  or  on 
Grimskirk,  near  the  coal-pit  in  that  place,  or  going  from  the  pit  to 
Lindley,  and  that  would  never  mind  laying  up  his  crop  two  or  three 
years  if  he  could  not  sell  it,  and  then  raise  cattle  with  it  when  he  could 
do  no  other  way  with  it.  Tell  John  Cliffe  that  there  is  a  gardener  in 
this  place  just  come  from  the  old  country,  and  he  can  only  get  a  few 
days  work  now  and  then,  or  in  other  words  he  has  not  full  work.  I 
think  Peter  Thornton  of  Manchester  would  not  like  here,  and  I  think 
he  will  get  as  much  money  where  he  is  as  he  would  here.  I  would 
not  advise  Jabez  Sykes  to  come  here.  He  is  doing  better  where  he  is 
than  he  could  do  here.  I  think  Byrom  and  his  wife  would  not  like, 
and  indeed  the  summer  here  would  not  suit  Mrs.  Byrom's  health. 
Wilcockson  might  do  well  here,  if  he  could  begin  for  himself,  but 
whether  he  would  like  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  AVe  have  been  glad 
that  M.  A.  D.  did  not  come  with  us,  because  we  think  it  would  have 
been  a  disappointment  both  to  her  and  to  us.  Tell  Moses  Radcliffe, 
that  I  would  rather  have  his  little  farm  than  I  would  have  fifty  acres 
here,  and  for  those  that  are  intending  to  come  and  are  for  being  like 
me,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  till  they  have  seen  for  themselves,  I 
would  say,  do  not  pay  your  fare  to  any  body  but  in  regular  booking 
offices,  and  then  only  pay  as  far  as  that  company  takes  you.  So  now 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  for  the  present,  and  in  conclusion,  I  will 
give  you  one  of  Jonathan  Barker's  sentences  that  he  used  in  our 
house  one  night.  '  Oh  !  those  devils  (meaning  the  Aristocracy)  that 
have  driven  me  from  my  native  home  !' 

Hannah  joins  me  in  kind  respects,  &c.  Benjamin  Stead,' 

( The  following  is  my  ansiver.J 

My  Dear  Joseph,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  remainder  of  Benjamin 
Stead's  letter.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  can  fabricate  such  tales. 
His  statements  are  not  only  untrue,  but  in  many  cases  just  the  oj}po- 
site  of  truth. 

He  insinuates  that  people  cannot  earn  two  pounds  a  week  bv  weaving, 
or  that  if  they  can,  they  cannot  get  their  wages  in  cash,  but  have  to  take 
them  in  goods  at  so  high  a  price,  that  two  pounds'  worth  are  not 
worth  more  than  eighteen  shillings.  Now  what  is  the  case  ?  A 
person  told  me  yesterday,  that  he  earned  a  dollar  and  a  half  on 
Saturday  by  weaving,  and  left  work  before  three  in  the  afternoon. 
He  also  told  me,  that  he  could  frequently  earn  from  a  dollar  and  a 
lialf,  to  two  dollars  a  day,  the  week  through.  This  is  more  than  two 
pounds  a  week.  He  receives  one-fourth  of  his  wages  in  cash,  and  he 
showed  me  some  cloth  which  he  received  for  the  remainder.     It  was 


charged  to  him  forty  cents,  and  his  wife  said  she  exchanged  it  at  the 
stores  for  forly-jive  cents  a  yard,  or  twopence  halfpenny  a  yard  more 
than  cash.  I  know  another  man  who  has  earned,  when  he  chose  to 
work,  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  day  by  weaving,  for  months  toge- 
ther. If  this  man  had  been  steady,  his  wages  would  have  averaged 
from  eight  to  twelve  shillings,  English,  a  day,  the  year  round.  But 
he  was  a  drunkard.  I  do  not  say  that  all  weavers  can  earn  so  much  ; 
they  cannot.  But  the  statement  made  by  my  brother  Samuel,  is 
within  the  truth.  Woollen  weavers  generally  may  earn  from  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  to  thirty-five  or  forty  English  shillings  a  week. 

And  they  are  generally  paid  in  cash.  Many  of  the  manufacturers 
pay  nothing  else  but  cash. 

And  those  who  pay  partly  in  goods,  often  give  goods  that  are  as 
good  as  cash,  and  not  uncommonly  goods  that  are  better  than  cash. 
In  no  case,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  do  men  pay  wages  in  goods  at  so 
high  a  price  as  Benjamin  Stead  speaks  of.  His  story  is  a  pure  fabri- 
cation. 

Benjamin  Stead  next  says  that  my  brother  Samuel  had  been  five 
weeks  without  work  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  letter.  Now  my  brother 
Samuel  has  never  been  without  work  either  five  weeks  or  five  days 
since  he  came  to  America.  He  had  not  been  without  work  five  hours 
at  the  time  B.  Stead  refers  to.  He  has  had  work  in  abundance  all 
the  summer.  He  has  not  had  work  for  others,  because  he  has  never 
sought  it.  He  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  it.  He  has  had  more 
work  to  do  for  himself  than  he  has  been  able  to  get  through.  Benja- 
min Stead  was  aware  of  this.  He  knew  that  he  had  a  farm  of  thirty- 
six  acres  to  cultivate,  and  a  considerable  and  rapidly  increasing  quan- 
tity of  stock  to  attend  to. 

B.  Stead  next  says  that  my  brother  Jonathan  had  only  had  three 
days'  work  the  last  five  weeks.  I  read  this  over  to  Jonathan,  and  his 
remark  was, '  Ben  Stead  is  a  great  liar.'  He  added,  that  he  had  never 
been  without  work  at  all.  At  the  time  referred  to  by  B.  Stead,  he  was 
working  on  his  own  land,  and  assisting  in  the  erection  of  his  own 
house.  He  was  not  working  for  others,  but  it  was  not  because  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  work  from  others,  but  because  he  was  unable  to  do 
it.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  his  house  built,  and  his  corn,  potatoes,  &c., 
planted,  he  got  work  for  another  person  immediately,  and  he  has  not 
been  out  of  work  a  day  since.  And  Benjamin  Stead  himself  ^vwiw  this. 
My  remarks  on  B.  Stead's  letter  will  all  come  back  to  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
where  B.  Stead  and  my  brothers  are  living,  and  where  I  myself  expect 
to  live  ;  and  I  challenge  all  the  district  to  point  out  a  falsehoodjorjmis- 
statement  in  them.  Every  thing  I  say  will  be  read  and  investigated 
here  on  the  spot  ;  and  the  detection  of  a  reckless  statement  or  a  wil- 
ful lie  on  my  part,  would  subject  me  to  reproach  for  life. 

Benjamin  Stead  says  next,  that  he  belieces  blacksmiths  are  doing 
well  here.  Why  did  he  say  he  beliered  ?  He  knew  that  blacksmiths 
were  doing  well.  He  says  if  one  or  two  more  were  to  come  it  might 
alter.  Of  course  it  might.  Still,  my  opinion  is,  that  ilten  more  black- 
smiths were  to  come  near  the  Falls  they  would  all  do  well.  Some  of  the 
blacksmiths  here  at  present  work  far  too  hard.  A  little  less  work  would 
be  a  blessing  to  them.  Then  again,  there  are  many  places  near  the 
Falls  where  blacksmiths  are  wanted  ;  and  tempting  offers  have  been 
made  to  some  of  the  smiths  at  the  Falls,  to  induce  them  to  go  and 
settle  in  the  country.  Ten  thousand  blacksmiths  might  get  work  in 
the  States,  and  get  good  wages  too. 

He  says  the  blacksmiths  cannot  get  much  money.  How  much 
money  they  can  get,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  true  enough  that  they 
have  frequently  to  take  goods;  but  they  get  them  at  the  market 
price,  and  have  them  brought  to  their  door  ;  so  that  they  are  no  losers. 
And  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  frequently  to  work  on  credit ;  but 
they  run  little  risk  by  trusting,  in  general.  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
bankrupt  in  the  neighbourhood  since  I  came.  And,  say  what  we 
will,  the  blacksmiths  build  themselves  houses,  buy  lands,  get  stock, 
enlarge  their  workshops,  dress  like  gentlemen,  live  in  abundance,  and 
know  neither  want  nor  the  fear  of  want. 

The  next  sentence  of  B.  Stead's  letter  which  calls  for  remark,  is  the 
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following.  '  Persons  may  do  well  here  that  have  got  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  would  like  to  live  on  a  large  farm,  in  a  solitary 
place,  like  Listers,  up  at  Upper-^YOod,  or  Buddy's  up  at  Chew,  or  at 
some  such  place  as  those  that  lay  on  Warraton,  going  from  the  min- 
isters house  at  Dobcross  to  Lydgate  ;  or  on  Grimskirk,  near  the  coal- 
pit in  that  place,  or  going  from  the  pit  to  Lindley ;  and  that  would 
never  mind  laying  up  his  crops  two  or  three  years,  if  he  could  not  sell 
it,  and  then  raise  cattle  by  it  when  he  could  do  no  other  way  with  it.' 
I  will  not  say  that  this  is  the  falsest  sentence  in  his  letter,  because 
there  are  many  things  in  his  letter  so  false,  that  nothing  can  be  falser  : 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  it  is  as  false  as  falsehood  can  be.  I  will 
notice  his  remarks  one  by  one,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  of 
Akron,  and  of  Munroe  Falls,  shall  decide  what  name  Benjamin  Stead's 
remarks  deserve.  He  first  insinuates  or  intimates  that  if  a  man  would 
purchase  a  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  must  live  in  a  solitary 
place.  Now  as  I  have  intimated  before,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
solitary  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  far  from  every  farmer  here- 
about living  in  solitary  places,  there  is  not  one,  that  I  have  seen,  who 
lives  in  a  solitary  place.  My  brother  Samuel,  for  instance,  lives  only 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  my  brother  Jonathan  and  Mr.  Howe's 
on  one  side,  and  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  Mrs.  Moore's 
and  Mr.  Hoog's  on  the  other  side.  About  three  or  four  hundred  }'ards 
farther,  on  one  side,  live  Mr.  Allison,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Carruthers, 
and  others  ;  while  on  the  other  side  live  a  number  of  people  about  the 
same  distance.  My  brothers  live  about  a  mile  from  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
a  town  with  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  ;  and  between  this 
town  and  their  houses,  there  are  numbers  of  houses.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  solitariness  anywhere  about.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  on 
the  other  side  of  my  brother's,  is  Akron,  a  place  of  about  four  thousand 
people,  I  am  told.  At  one  place  there  is  something  like  solitariness 
along  the  road  ;  and  this  is  the  only  place  that  deserves  to  be  called 
solitary  round  about.  The  land  is  in  dispute,  I  suppose,  and  is  there- 
fore not  settled.  But  the  solitude  is  trifling:  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
name  ;  much  less  does  it  deserve  to  be  compared  with  the  places  to 
which  B.  Stead  refers.  I  do  not  know  all  the  particular  places  to 
which  B.  Stead  refers  ;  but  I  know  some  of  them  ;  and  I  declare  most 
solemnly  that  there  are  no  such  places  here.  I  know  the  country 
from  the  minister's  house  at  Dobcross  to  Lydgate,  for  instance.  The 
land  is  exceedingly  hilly,  and  the  hills  are  very  steep.  They  are  so 
steep,  that  they  cannot  be  cultivated.  Some  parts  are  so  steep,  that 
even  cattle  can  hardly  range  and  graze  on  them.  They  are,  besides, 
almost  entirely  barren.  They  have  no  depth  of  soil,  and  the  soil 
which  there  is  is  not  rich.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  not  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep.  But  what  is  the  character  of  the  lands  about  Cuya- 
hoga Falls  ?  There  is  not  a  hill  on  any  farm  that  I  have  seen,  for 
miles  round,  either  too  steep  to  be  grazed  by  cattle,  or  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  plough.  There  is  not  a  hill  so  steep  as  to  be  any  inconven- 
ience to  the  farmer.  There  is  hill  sufficient  to  give  diversity  and 
beauty  of  prospect,  and  needful  facilities  for  drainage,  and  no  more. 
What  hills  there  are  are  an  advantage  to  the  landowner.  The  steep- 
est hill  on  any  farm  I  have  seen,  is  no  steeper  than  the  gentle  ascent 
from  Mossley  Beck-bottom,  to  the  New  Connexion  Cnapel.  It  is  not 
half  so  steep  as  it  is  from  the  chapel  up  to  Mossley  Cross.  The 
hilliest  farm  I  know  is  one  at  Munroe  Falls  ;  and  I  have  thought  of 
buying  this  farm  in  preference  to  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
cause it  is  the  hilliest.  The  hilliest  are  not  a  whit  too  hilly.  But  I 
would  not  accept  as  3.  (/{ft,  a  piece  of  land  so  hilly  as  the  piece  refer- 
red to  by  B.  Stead.  I  mean  I  would  not  accept  it  as  a  gift  on  the 
condition  that  I  should  live  upon  it. 

And  then  as  to  soil.  The  soil  here  is  as  rich  and  deep  as  a  man  could 
reasonably  wish  it  to  be.  The  highest  bit  of  land  on  my  brother 
Samuel's  farm  has  a  good  rich  soil  four  feet  in  depth.  The  highest 
and  barest  bit  of  land  about,  is  better  than  the  richest  bit  of  land  to 
be  found  within  ten  miles  of  the  minister's  house  at  Dobcross. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  %oorst  land  hereabouts,  and  the 
best  in  the  localities  to  which  B.  Stead  refers. 


B.  Stead  next  insinuates  or  intimates,  that  the  farmers  here  are 
unable  to  sell  their  crops, — that  they  are  freij^uently  obliged  to  lay 
them  up  for  two  or  three  years,  and  are  then  compelled  to  give  them  to 
their  cattle.  Now  1  ask  Benjamin  Stead  if  he  can  name  one  farmer, 
out  of  the  first  hundred  farmers  that  live  nearest  his  house,  who 
is  unable  to  sell  his  crops, — who  has  to  lay  them  up  for  two  or 
three  years, — and  who,  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  dispose  of 
them  in  any  other  way,  has  had  to  give  them  to  his  cattle  ?  Can 
he  !  If  he  can,  I  will  give  up  the  matter.  I  do  not  ask  him  if  ho 
can  find  ninety,  or  eighty,  or  even  ten  :  I  only  ask  him  if  he  can  find 
one.  I  give  him  a  hundred  or  evenjire  hundred  farmers  ;  the  near- 
est five  hundred  he  can  find,  and  I  ask  him,  if  he  can  find  a  solitary 
soul  among  the  whole  v.'ho  cannot  sell  his  crops, — or  who  has  to  lay 
them  up  for  two  or  three  years,  saying  nothing  about  giving  them  to 
his  cattle  ?  I  ask.  Can  he  name  ONE  1  If  he  can,  I  will  write  on 
this  subject  no  more.  If  he  can,  I  will  allow  his  letter  to  pass  for 
truth.  If  he  can,  I  will  allow  my  brother  to  sink  beneath  the  charges 
he  has  preferred  against  him,  and  never  defend  him  more.  I  only 
ask  for  ONE.  Only  ONE.  Can  he  name  me  One  1  He  ouglii, 
according  to  his  letter,  to  be  able  to  give  me  the  names  of  a  multi- 
tude ;  but  no,  he  cannot  mention  one.  There  is  no  such  farmer  ;—• 
there  has  been  no  such  farmer  hereabouts  for  years  and  years.  Far- 
mers hereabouts  can  dispose  of  their  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
for  the  market.  They  can  dispose  of  them  for  cash,  or  for  what  is 
belter  than  cash.  They  can  dispose  of  them  for  a  good  price.  They 
can  dispose  of  their  V\'heat,  for  instance,  at  this  moment,  for  ninety 
five  cents  a  bushel  ;  while  at  Chicago  it  sells  for  as  low  as  sixty  or 
fifty  five.  They  can  sell  their  other  produce  as  readily.  They  can 
sell  all  they  have.  They  could  sell  twice  the  quantity.  The  store- 
keepers do  not  even  wait  for  the  farmers  to  reach  the  town,  but 
employ  men  to  go  out  and  meet  them.  They  sometimes  contend  for 
the  farmers'  crops. 

Now  what  in  the  world  could  induce  B.  Stead  to  write  as  he  has 
done  ?  But  it  is  useless  inquiring  after  his  motives.  Here  are  his 
statements.  Whatever  his  motives  might  be,  his  statements  them- 
selves are  false.     They  are  utterly  and  shamelessly  false. 

But  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  his  statements.  He  says, 
'  Tell  John  Clift"  that  there  is  a  gardener  in  this  place,  just  come  from 
the  Old  Country,  and  he  can  only  get  afeio  days'  work  note  and  then, 
— or,  in  other  words,  he  has  not  full  work.'  Here  Benjamin  appears 
to  have  been  so  affected  by  the  consciousness  of  the  falsehood  of  what 
he  was  uttering,  as  to  be  compelled  to  retract  his  statement  on  the 
instant,  and  seriously  change  its  form.  The  man  who  cannot  see 
falsehood  on  the  very  face  of  this  sentence  lacks  spiritual  vision.  '  He 
can  only  get  a  few  days'  work  now  and  then,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
has  not  full  work.'  '  In  other  zvords  .'  '  It  is  another  thing,  man. 
But  neither  statement  is  true.  The  gardener  referred  to  is  John 
Fenton,  I  presume.  There  is  no  other  gardener  here,  lately  come 
from  the  old  country.  But  John  Fenton  has  never  lacked  work  since 
he  came.  For  three  or  four  weeks  at  first,  when  his  wife  was  ill,  he 
chose  to  take  a  job  of  about  four  or  five  days  a  week  near  his  lodgings, 
rather  than  accept  of  .-mother  job  of  six  days  a  week,  that  would  have 
prevented  him  from  attending  to  his  wife  ;  and  this  is  all.  It  was 
not  that  Mr.  Fenton  could  not  get  full  work,  but  that  he  refused, 
while  his  wife  was  ill,  to  accept  it.  He  told  me  himself,  that  he  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  getting  work,— that  he  could  have  got  full  work 
from  the  first,  if  lie  had  wished  it, — that  he  could  have  got  work  at 
twelve  different  places, — that  he  could  have  got  engaged  for  the  whole 
year  round, — that  persons  have  been  to  him  where  he  now  is  offering 
to  engage  him.  He  is  working  for  Mr.  Gilling  now.  He  has  been 
workmg  for  Mr.  Gilling  about  sixteen  weeks.  Mr.  Gilling  himself 
told  me  long  ago,  that  Mr.  Fenton  could  get  work  at  a  dozen  places. 
He  told  me  this  when  I  read  to  him  the  first  part  of  B.  Stead's  letter, 
before  I  was  awiire  that  B.  Stead  had  mentioned  Mr.  Fenton  in  his 
letter.  What  evil  spirit  could  possess  B.  Stead,  to  incite  him  to 
such  shameless  falsehoods  i     But  he  had  no  idea  that  his  letter  would 
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come  back  to  America,  and  be  read  at  Cuyahoga  Falls.  He  had  no 
idea  that  his  letter  would  be  printed,  and  answered  by  a  man  on  the 
very  spot,  in  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Falls,  or  he  would 
have  put  the  whole  in  'other  words.''  Yet  so  it  must  be.  The  people 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls  will  soon  see  his  letter,  and  they  will  read  my 
answer  to  it  also.  What  the  result  will  be,  a  few  short  months  will 
show.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  either  Ben-jamin  Stead  or  Joseph 
Barker  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  the  Falls  as  a  reckless, 
shameless  liar.  Either  Benjamin  Stead  will  have  to  leave  the  Falls, 
or  Joseph  Barker  lack  the  face  to  go  there.  Unless  B.  Stead  be  less 
sensitive  than  I  suppose  him  to  be,  he  will  flee  from  the  Falls  as  guilty 
spirits  are  represented  as  vanishing  from  the  earth  when  the  light  of 
day  approaches. 

Who  Moses  Radcliffe  is,  and  what  his  little  farm  is  like,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  neither  Benjamin  Stead  nor  Moses 
EadclifFe  can  find  any  land  in  England,  taking  the  superiority  of  the 
climate  into  account,'so  rich  and  good  as  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Benjamin  Stead  concludes  his  letter  with  an  attempt  to  make  the 
impression  that  my  brother  Jonathan  repented  coming  to  America. 
Yet  Benjamin  Stead  knew  perfectly  well  that  my  brother  did  no  such 
thing.  My  brother  Jonathan  would  not  return  to  England  if  Ben- 
jamin Stead  would  carry  him  back  free  and  give  him  a  hundred 
pounds  besides.  My  brother  repents  that  he  stayed  in  England  so 
long.  True,  he  denounces  the  Aristocracy  as  devils  ;  but  he  has  no 
desire  to  place  himself  again  in  their  hands.  He  regards  the  English 
Aristocrats  as  devils  ;  but  that  is  rather  a  proof  that  he  is  glad  to  be 
out  of  their  reach,  than  that  he  is  sighing  to  be  in  their  power.  To 
conclude  that  a  man  repents  leaving  England,  because  he  happens  to 
believe  that  England  is  ruled  by  devils, — to  conclude  that  a  man 
wishes  to  return  to  England,  because  he  believes  the  ruling  classes 
there  to  be  the  vilest  and  cruellest  of  all  existing  or  imaginable 
monsters,  is  indicative  of  an  excess  of  folly,  that  ought  always  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  B.  Stead's  excess  of  falsehood.  My  brother 
Jonathan,  like  myself,  has  a  natural  and  ineradicable  love  for  the 
place  of  his  birth,  for  the  home  of  his  childhood,  for  the  resting  place 
of  his  departed  friends  and  children  ;  and  he  thinks  it  cruel, — he 
thinks  it  devilish,  for  the  English  Aristocrats  so  to  have  cursed  his 
country,  as  to  have  obliged  him  to  flee  for  his  life  :  but  does  it  there- 
fore follow  that  my  brother  is  wishful  to  return  !  Does  it  follow  that 
he  is  dissatisfied  or  disappointed  with  America  2  I  have  myself  a 
strong  attachment  to  my  native  place.  I  feel  a  thousand  ties  attach- 
ing me  to  England.  What  then  1  Do  I  think  the  worse  of  America 
on  this  account  ?  Do  I  think  the  people  of  England  better  off  than 
the  people  of  America  2  I  love  my  native  place  as  much  as  any  one 
perhaps ;  yet  my  purpose  is  to  leave  it.  I  love  my  native  place  ;  yet 
my  purpose  is  to  settle  in  America.  I  love  my  native  place  ;  but,  like 
ray  brother,  I  believe  it  to  be  ruled  and  cursed  by  devils  ;  and  think 
it  best  and  wisest  both  to  leave  the  accursed  land  myself,  and  to  help 
away  my  friends. 

I  have  done.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child.  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  so  promptly  sending  me  B.  Stead's  letter.  I  hope  you  will  be 
careful  to  print  it  in  The  People,  along  with  my  reply.  The  publi- 
cation cannot  fail  to  do  good.  There  will  not  be  many  but  what  will 
know  whose  statements  to  credit. 

Your  very  aifectionate  father, 

Joseph  Babkeb. 

TO  EMIGRANTS. 


Liverpool,  November  'tth,  1849. 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  you  to  .insert  in  your  People  that  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  gratitude  sufficiently,  for  the  kindness  received  by  me  and 
others  while  under  the  protection  of  Richard  Ramsden,  No.  22, 
Hunter-street,  Liverpool,  and  for  your  recommending  emigrants  into 
such  an  honest  and  upright  man's  hands. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Sugden, 


LETTER  TO  J.  BARKER,  Jun. 


Sandushy,  Sep.  28,  1849. 

My  very  deab  Joseph, 

I  hope  you  are  well,  and  happy  In  the  health  of  your 
dear  mother,  and  your  dear  sister  and  brother.  I  feel  much  concerned 
about  you  all,  and  at  times  I  am  troubled  with  fears  that  you  are  not 
all  well.  I  have  been  reading  too,  about  the  ravages  of  Cholera  in 
England,  and  my  fears  have  been  excited  still  further.  But  I  hope  the 
best.     God  grant  that  I  may  live  to  see  you  all  alive  and  well. 

My  dear  Joseph  ;  I  have  seen  the  accounts  of  the  disasters  in  Italy 
and  Hungary,  and  of  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  French  authorities 
against  some  of  their  political  prisoners,  and  have  grieved  that  such 
things  should  happen.  But  God  and  humanity  still  live,  and  the 
world  still  progresses,  and  truth  and  righteousness  shall  triumph  in  the 
end.  I  have  lost  not  a  jot  of  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  downfall  of  royal 
and  aristocratic  tyranny,  and  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  enlight- 
ened Democracy.  Kingship  and  Aristocracy  are  yet  strong  ;  but  jus- 
tice and  truth  are  stronger.  Man's  nature  is  growing;  and  it  will,  in 
course  of  time,  as  surely  annihilate  its  tyrants  and  tormentors,  as  it  has 
already  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  earth  and  the  brute  creation. 
The  lion  and  the  tiger,  the  panther  and  the  bear,  once  harassed  and 
tortured  man ;  but  see  how  thoroughly  he  has  mastered  them,  and 
scared  them  away  from  his  dwellings.  And  the  elements  once  tyran- 
ised  over  him.  The  winds,  the  lightnings,  and  the  mighty  waters, 
all  held  dominion  over  him,  and  terrified  and  tortured  him  no  little. 
But  he  has  mastered  even  them.  He  makes  the  waves  his  pack  horses. 
He  makes  the  lightning  his  messenger.  He  sets  the  winds  at  de- 
fiance, and  marches  against  them  even  amidst  the  deep  waters,  and 
even  presses  them  into  his  service.  And  will  he  not  master  tyranny  2 
Will  he  fail  to  master  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vice  2  Impossible. 
He  will  as  surely  annihilate  them,  as  the  Universe  remains.  He  has 
mastered  them  already,  to  some  extent.  He  has  mastered  them  to  a 
ffreat  extent.  And  he  will  master  them  thoroughly.  He  is  mastering 
them.  He  is  gaining  advantages  over  them  daily.  He  is  lessening 
and  weakening  them.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  growing  in  strength 
himself.  Man  is  stronger  now  than  he  ever  was.  And  he  occupies  a 
more  advantageous  position  than  he  ever  occupied  before.  And  he  is 
improving  his  position  daily.  See  with  what  weapons  he  is  armed. 
And  see  with  what  consciousness  of  strength  he  is  inspired.  Some 
ages  ago  he  had  neither  consciousness  of  strength,  nor  strong  artillery. 
He  has  both  now.  J\Ian  knows  and  feels  he  can  do  all  things.  He 
feels  that  he  can  as  surely  annihilate  his  enemies,  as  he  lives  and 
breathes.  He  must  have  time,  but  he  asks  for  nothing  further.  By 
the  power  of  truth ;  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  and  by  the  actings  of  his 
eternal  and  almighty  instincts,  he  will  as  surely  destroy  his  tyrant 
foes,  as  he  is  man. 

Let  us  not  be  desponding.  Has  anything  happened  of  late,  worse 
than  what  has  happened  before  2  Have  the  enemies  of  truth  and 
humanity  gained  any  advantages  which  they  never  gained  before  2  No 
such  thing.  We  are  naturally  much  affected  by  what  is  new  ;  but  in 
truth  we  have  not  half  the  occasion  to  lament  and  despond  which  our 
fathers  often  had.  And  we  have  grounds  of  hope  and  confidence 
which  they  had  not.  I^had  rather  a  thousand  times  be  in  the  position 
in  which  the  masses  of  humanity  are  at  present,  than  be  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  half  a  century  ago.  It  will  take  some  time 
to  drive  old  tyranny  from  his  entrenchments  ;  but  I  consider  him 
beaten  already.  He/eels,  himself,  that  he  is  beaten.  He  acts  as  if 
he  felt  that  he  was  beaten.  He  acts  in  terror.  He  has  no  confidence 
in  himself ;  nor  has  he  much  confidence  in  his  slaves  or  tools.  He 
feels  that  humanity  is  too  strong  for  him.  Hence  he  never  ventures 
to  engage  with  men  on  equal  terms.  He  knows  that  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour  would  be  his  instant  overthrow.  He  lives  by  dishonourable 
shifts.  He  lives  by  means  which  he  despises  :  by  means  which  every 
thing  partaking  of  humanity,  aljhors.  The  tyrants  know  that  they  are 
supported  by  lies,  and  perjuries,  and  inhumanities.     They  feel  that 
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truth  and  righteousness,  God  and  humanity,  the  laws  and  principles 
of  nature  are  all  against  them  ;  and  that  they  have  nothing  on  their 
side  but  a  few  stray  imps  of  hell.  And  even  these  are  vanishing. 
The  light  of  truth  is  scattering  them.  And  can  humanity  fail  to  tri- 
umph ?  Can  tyrants  torture  and  enslave  her  for  ever  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible. Democracy  is  as  sure  to  triumph, — Aristocracy,  Kingship,  and 
Priestcraft  are  as  sure  to  perish,  as  God  and  this  great  universe  exist. 
Sly  dear  son  Joseph  ;  I  am  a  long  way  from  you,  and  may  never  see 
you  more  in  this  world  ;  but  here  you  have  my  judgment  and  my 
feelings.  Democracy  is  already  triumphant,  in  reality,  and  only  waits 
an  opportunity  to  prove  itself  so.  Tyranny  is  conquered  ;  and  the 
season  fast  approaches  when  it  will  visibly  retire  from  the  conflict,  and 
leave  the  world  to  freedom  and  to  truth.  In  what  particular  manner 
it  will  finally  disappear,  it  is  not  for  man  to  say.  It  may  retire  from 
existence  gradually ;  or  it  may  perish  suddenly  in  violent  convulsions. 
The  history  of  the  tyrant  classes, — their  deeds  of  inhumanitv, — the 
endless  cruelties  they  have  inflicted  on  the  masses,  make  me  think 
that  tyranny  will  perish  finally  amidst  convulsions, — that  it  will  die 
by  violence,  and  that  the  tyrant  classes  themselves,  to  some  ex- 
tent, will  perish  along  with  it,  by  the  same  violence.  It  seems 
impossible  that  such  unnatural  deeds,  such  horrible  and  long-con- 
tinued cruelties  against  the  masses  as  make  up  the  history  of 
royal  and  aristocratic  tyranny,  should  fail  to  receive  some  visible 
and  signal,  some  striking  and  appropriate  punishment.  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  if  the  tyrant  classes  continue  their  iniquities  much 
longer,  they  will  bring  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  masses, 
and  perish  amidst  violence  and  commotion. 

When  I  speak  of  the  destruction  of  tyranny,  I  do  not  mean  that  imper- 
fect Government  of  all  kinds  will  speedily  cease.  It  will  not.  Xor  do  I 
mean  that  no  temporary  despotisms  will  arise  and  try  the  people.  Such 
temporary  despotisms  ?ci7/ arise.  They  cannot  _/a (7  to  arise,  if  existing 
tyrannies  perish  by  violence.  Violent  revolutions  are  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  temporary  despotisms.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  destruction 
of  existing  tyrannies  will  be  succeeded  by  the  rule  of  the  masses,  and 
that  the  rule  of  the  masses,  notwithstanding  its  errors  and  imper- 
fections, will,  on  the  whole,  be  the  reign  of  justice  and  beneficence. 
The  masses  will  not  all  act  wisely  or  virtuously.  Their  representa- 
tives will  not  all  be  faithful.  Their  rule  will  not  always  be  marked 
either  by  goodness  of  intention  or  wisdom  of  execution.  But  the 
end  and  tendency  of  their  Government  will  be  good  in  general.  The 
wise  and  the  good  will  preponderate.  For  one  piece  of  folly  and 
iniquity,  we  shall  have  two  pieces  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  At  present 
we  have  nine  pieces  of  selfishness  and  ignorance,  for  one  bit  of  justice 
and  beneficence.  Under  the  rule  of  the  masses,  the  just  and  Ijenefi- 
cent,  the  wise  and  good,  will  predominate.  They  will  predominate 
even  from  the  first.  They  will  prevail  still  more  after  a  number  of 
years.  The  wise  and  the  good  will  continually  increase,  and  the 
evil  and  foolish  diminish,  until  evil  and  folly  comparatively  fail,  and 
truth  and  righteousness  and  love  rule  uncontrolled. 

I  wish  you  to  hope,  as  I  do.  I  wish  you,  amidst  the  discourage- 
ments of  the  present,  to  rejoice  in  the  certain  reforms  of  the  future. 
I  would  not  endeavour  to  give  comfort  at  the  expense  of  truth  ;  but 
only  employ  the  truth  itself  as  the  medium  of  comfort.  I  have  a 
strong  persuasion,  that  the  reign  of  existing  tyrannies  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  reign  of  Democracy  is  near 
at  hand.  I  have  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  triumph  of  aristocratic  and 
royal  iniquity  will  he  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a 
moment.  I  have  even  a  firm  conviction,  or  a  strong  assurance,  that 
tyranny,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  triumphs,  has,  in  truth,  been  a 
great  loser  during  the  last  twelve  months  ;  and  that  Democracy,  not- 
withstanding its  apparent  defeats,  has,  in  truth,  been  renewing  its 
strength,  and  gaining  ground.  If  spared,  you  will  see  proof  of  this. 
If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  see  revolutions  in  Govern- 
ment and  changes  in  legislation,  such  as  few,  at  present,  anticipate. 

Some  talk  as  if  political  excitement  had  gone  down  for  ever; — as  if 
the  people  would  never  feel  interested  in  political  changes  more.  They 


are  greatly  in  error.  If  you  live  to  be  forty,  you  will  see  more  poli- 
tical excitement  than  ever.  If  you  live  to  be  forty,  you  will  see  people 
taking  more  interest  in  political  afFairs  than  ever.  And  you  will  see 
greater  political  changes,  in  my  judgment,  than  any  you  have  ever 
read  or  heard  of  in  Europe. 

I  say  I  wish  you  to  hope.  And,  I  may  add,  I  wish  you  to  labour, 
as  you  may  have  ability  and  opportunity.  I  want  you,  so  far  as  your 
influence  may  extend,  to  exert  yourself  in  favour  of  republicanism.  I 
want  )-ou,  whatever  your  condition  in  life,  to  take  sides  with  the 
masses, — to  labour  for  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes.  I 
want  you  to  war  with  the  tpants  ;  and  to  war  with  them  ceaselessly 
and  manfully.  I  want  you,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  high  or  low, 
to  identify  yourself  with  wronged  and  suffering  humanit  v,  and  to  labour, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  your  ability,  for  the  improvement  and  sal- 
vation of  your  race.  This,  if  I  should  live  to  see  you,  is  the  lesson 
which  I  hope  to  inculcate  on  you  by  my  example ;  and  this,  if  I 
should  never  see  you  more,  is  what  I  wish  you  to  remember  as  my 
dying  charge. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  child.  You  have  been  a  good,  kind 
child  to  your  dear  mother,  and  a  very  great  comfort  to  me.  I  hope 
you  will  live  to  be  useful  to  your  countrymen,  and  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind at  large.  To  minister  to  the  comfort  of  our  friends  and  kindred, 
and  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  our  race,  is  the  perfection,  the  glory, 
and  the  blessedness  of  man. 

I  am  well,  and  as  happy  as  I  can  be  from  home.  I  am  now  at 
Chicago.  I  expect  to  leave  this  evening  for  Milwaukie.  After  seeing 
Pottersville,  and  a  few  other  places,  I  shall  hasten  eastward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  hopes  of  embarking  for  England  by  October  24th. 
Whether  I  shall  take  my  place  on  board  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel, 
I  do  not  know.  It  will  partly  depend  on  what  I  find  in  your  letters, 
which,  I  suppose,  are  waiting  for  me  at  mv  brother  Samuel's.  If 
there  be  nothing  very  particular  in  the  letters,  I  shall  probably  fake  a 
place  with  my  brother  in  a  sailing  vessel :  if  there  be  anything  par- 
ticular, I  may  take  my  place  in  a  steamer. 

God  bless  you,  my  son.  Jly  love  to  George  Edmund,  Jlarj-  Jane, 
and  your  most  affectionate  and  excellent  mother. 

Your  very  affectionate  father, 

Joseph  Barker. 

TO  THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTORS  OF  THE  HOLBECK 
WARD,  LEEDS. 


The  following  Letter  was  ivritten  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  impro- 
bable that  I  shoztld be  able  to  reach  home  before  Kovember  \st.  Though 
I  happily  reached  home  sooner  than  I  expected,  I  give  the  Letter 
without  any  alteration. 

My  Friends, 

I  see  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  reach  home  before 
the  next  election,  or  I  should  have  pleasure  in  helping  you  to  secure 
the  return  of  genuine  and  thorough-going  democrats.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, you  will  exert  yourselves  as  heretofore,  and  that  your  efforts 
will  be  crowned  with  great  success. 

I  have  myself  come  to  the  determination  to  settle  in  America ;  but 
I  shall  always  feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  my  native  country,  and 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  democratic  labours,  and  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cratic principles  there.  And  I  shall  always  do  my  best,  I  trust,  to 
aid  the  measures  of  the  democrats  among  my  fellow  countrj'men. 

My  visit  to  this  country,  my  intercourse  with  a  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  what  I  have  seen  of  the  state  of  society  here,  have 
strengthened  my  conviction  that  democratic  principles  and  national 
prosperity  are  naturally  and  even  necessarily  united, — that  the  triumph 
and  rule  of  democracy,  are  the  triumph  and  rule  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, and  that  the  natural  results  of  such  triumph  and  rule  are  plenty, 
peace,  and  blessedness. 

jNIen  may  say  what  they  will  about  politics  having  little  to  do  with 
a  nation's  welfare  ;  about  Governments  being  able  to  do  little  to- 
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wards  securing  prosperity  and  plenty  to  a  people  :  I  say  that  politics 
have  much  to  do  with  a  nation's  welfare,  and  that  Governments  can 
enrich  or  impoverish,  can  raise  or  crush,  can  bless  or  curse  a  country 
at  pleasure.  They  cannot  uf  course  do  much  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people  ;  but  when  did  the  people, — the  masics  of  the 
people, — the  working,  useful  portions  of  the  people, /«//  toco-operate 
■with  a  Government  in  large  and  thorough-going  measures  of  national 
improvement  ?  When  have  the  people  of  England,  the  icorl-ing  people, 
I  mean,  failed  to  favour  a  just,  a  wise,  and  comprehensive  measure  of 
reform  ?  Wlien  have  they  failed  to  encourage  and  support  a  liberal 
Government  ?  Never.  Nor  will  the)'  ever.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  would  at  this  moment  aid  the  Government  in  doing 
any  thing  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  aid  them  with  pleasure 
and  zeal  proportioned  to  the  worth  of  the  measures.  The  Govern- 
ment themselves  know  this.  It  is  because  they  know  this  that  they 
refuse  to  emancipate  the  working  classes.  They  wish  to  employ  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  they  know  that 
the  working  classes  would  not  alloic  them  to  do  so,  if  they  had  once  the 
power  to  prevent  them.  They  know  that  if  the  working  classes  were 
enfranchised,  they  would  break  up  the  empire  of  class-selfishness  at 
once,  and  establish  the  rule  of  justice  and  humanity.  They  know 
that  if  the  working  millions  were  enfranchised,  they  would  abolish 
our  partial  laws,  establish  just  principles  of  taxation,  annihilate  cor- 
rupt institutions,  set  free  the  imprisoned  soil,  curtail  the  national  ex- 
penditure, emancipate  the  press,  destroy  unnatural  and  injurious  pri- 
vileges, and  give  equal  rights  to  every  honest  man  throughout  the 
kingdom.  And  they  know,  that  by  measures  like  these,  the  working 
millions  would  enrich  themselves,  and  increase  the  strength  and  glory 
of  the  empire  ;  but  they  also  know,  that  they  would  make  it  hard  for 
idleness  and  protligacy  to  prosper.  They  know  all  this  ;  and  it  is 
because  they  know  it  that  they  keep  the  working  millions  in  chains. 
It  is  because  they  know  this  that  they  bribe  the  press  to  say,  that 
politics  have  little  to  do  with  a  nation's  welfare, — that  Governments 
can  do  little  for  national  prosperity,  and  that  forms  of  government  are 
matters  of  but  secondary  importance.  It  is  because  they  know  this 
that  they  arm  themselves  with  the  power  and  terror  of  a  large  stand- 
ing army,  and  harass  and  persecute  the  people's  friends.  They  know 
that  England  might  be  as  prosperous  as  any  nation  on  earth,  and  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  might  be  as  happy  as  men  need  to  be,  if  the 
country  were  rightly  govei'ned  ;  and  they  also  know  that  if  the  people 
were  allowed  to  govern,  they  would  govern  rightly. 

But  whether  ifiey  know  it  or  not,  ire  know  it.  Let  us  act  on  our 
knowledge.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  put  the  people  in  power,  both  in 
our  towns  and  in  the  general  Government.  We  cannot  do  all  that 
we  could  wish  ;  but  we  can  do  a  little.  We  can  annually  add  to  the 
democrats  in  our  Town  Councils,  and  thus  thin  the  enemies'  ranks. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can.  I  have  no  need  to  write  to  you  at  great 
length.  You  know  how  to  work  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  the 
discouragements  you  have  this  year  met  with,  to  prevent  you  from 
exerting  yourselves  in  the  coming  struggle,  as  you  exerted  yourselves 
at  the  last  election.  With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  and  with 
undiminished  zeal  for  your  rights  and  interests, 

I  am  yours  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 
September  28,  1849. 

FOURIER  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


The  following  letter  did  not  come  till  after  my  departure  from 
America,  or  it  would  have  appeared  in  The  People  earlier.  I  am 
not,  myself,  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Fourier,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them.  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  promote  their  circulation, 
provided  I  find  that  they  treat  with  respect  the  great  principles  of 
virtue  and  humanity.  I  have  doubts,  myself,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  any  of  the  systems  of  general  Association  which  have  hitherto  come 


under  my  notice  ;  but  I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  freely 
discussing  the  merits  of  such  systems,  and  aflbrding  the  advocates  of 
them  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  their  merits  by  suitable  experiments. 
It  is  certain  that  the  present  system  of  society  is  terribly  faulty  ;  and 
every  one  who  gives  evidence  of  a  sincere  wish  to  mend  it  or  supplant  it 
by  a  better,  should  at  least  be  treated  with  respect.  If  we  think  him 
in  error, — if  we  cannot  assist  him  in  propagating  his  views,  we  ought  at 
least  to  commend  his  philanthropy,  and  treat  his  errors  leniently. 

It  is  true,  as  my  excellent  correspondent  observes,  that  new  princi- 
ples of  society  are  making  their  way  in  America,  and  that  W.  H. 
Channing,  nephew  of  the  great  W.  E.  Channing,  is  an  advocate  of  a 
certain  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Association.  He  is  in  fact,  the  Editor 
of  a  Periodical  called  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  advocating  this  new 
Associative  principle.  I  intend  to  give  some  extracts  from  this 
work,  as  soon  as  my  space  will  allow. 


De.\r  Friend,  July  29,  1849. 

The  ardent  and  general  interest  that  you  take  in  the  cause 
of  the  labouring  classes,  for  whose  sakes  you  have  so  much  suffered, 
leads  me  to  think  it  probable  that  you  may  interest  yourself  in  an 
undertaking  intimately  connected  with  their  welfare  and  progress. 

I  am  engaged  in  translating  a  most  valuable  work,  on  the  social  and 
individual  man.  It  consists  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  treatises  of 
Charles  Fourier,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  system  of  association,  so 
little  known  in  England.  If  you  do  not  know  his  writings,  you  must. 
They  would  be  a  rich  feast  to  your  generous  nature.  He  is  overflow- 
ing with  the  most  boundless  philanthropy,  and  the  grandest  and 
noblest  views  of  a  glowing  and  disinterested  friendship,  and  a  truly 
Christian  charity,  scientifically  regulated  and  applied.  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  he  is  more  diametrically  opposed  to  Owen  than  we  are  in 
our  system  of  social  organization. 

G D is  kindly  helping  me,  and  has  put  a  paragrajih  in 

his ,  speaking  highly  of  the  work.     There  is  nothing  that  I 

covet  more,  or  that  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  making  of  this 
work,  than  for  you,  dear  friend,  to  employ  your  giant  energies  in  aid- 
ing the  good  work,  by  reprinting  and  circulating  in  a  cheap  form, 
great  numbers  of  short  notices  of  the  work,  similar  to  the  enclosed 
prospectus.     I  may  notice  this  prospectus  hereafter. 

I  want  to  enable  our  poorer  brethren  to  get  a  knowledge  of  Fourier, 
but  I  fear  the  work  must  first  be  circulated  among  the  so  called 
'  respectable '  classes,  as  it  is  large  and  expensive.  However,  if  it 
can  be  got  into  Mechanic's  Institutions,  the  beautiful  principles  of 
industrial  association  may  become  generally  diffused. 

I  am  emboldened  thus  to  apply  to  you,  owing  to  the  immense  im- 
portance that  I  attach  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  and  to  my 
anxiety  to  secure  your  all-powerful  co-operation.  You  are  aware  of 
course,  of  the  great  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  Association  in 
America,  and  that  William  Henry  Channing  is  one  of  the  heads  and 
lights  of  the  party  there. 

God  grant  that  this  noble  system  of  social  progress  may  soon  be 
advocated  and  supported  ably  and  generally  here. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 


THE    REFORMER'S    ALMANAC    FOR    1850. 

A  SECOND  edition  OF  THE  REFORMER'S   ALSIANAC  for  1S50  is  DOW  published, 
containing,  besides  the  usual  Alraanac  Intelligence,  articles  of  interest  on  RELIGlGNj 
MORALS,  POLITICS,  HISTORY,  STATISTICS,  Sc. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 
Orders  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.     The  Agents  who  supply  The  Peopib  will  supply 
it.     Booksellers  may  obtain  it  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's  He.id  Passage,  Paternoster  Row 
London. 

No.  13  of  THEODORE  PARKER'S  DISCOURSE  on  '  Mattkbs  rEBTAlxISG  TO  RbuciOS,' 
is  this  week  published.    It  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  about  fourteen  penny  numbers. 
The  People  may  be  had  by  post,  for  Twopence,  from  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  near  Leeds. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  op  from  J.  Watson,  Queen 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  thioggh  the  Sooksellers. 
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REVELATION  OF  HORRORS. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  work  by  Eugene  Regnault,  entitled 
The  Criminal  History  of  the  English  Government.  The  passage  re- 
lates to  the  conduct  of  our  aristocratic  tyrants  towards  the  Americans 
during  the  unrighteous  war  they  waged  with  that  people  in  1776.  It 
will  be  seen  by  my  readers,  that  the  Americans  have  some  good  reason 
for  preferring  Republicanism  to  the  rule  of  our  English  Aristocracy. 
It  may  also  serve  to  show,  what  the  friends  of  reform  have  to  expect 
from  their  aristocratic  tyrants,  if  they  should  ever  go  so  far  as  to  shake, 
without  utterly  destroying,  the  tyrant-rulers  under  which  they  live. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  English  Aristocrats  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  war  and  conquer  the  Americans  by  what  is  generally 
considered  the  arts  of  honourable  warfare,  they  privately  bribed  the 
Indian  savages  to  murder,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  as  many  of 
the  Americans  as  possible,  and  actually  engaged  to  give  them  so  much 
a  piece  for  every  American  scalp.  The  English  generals  thus  carried 
on  a  regular  trade  with  the  Indians  in  human  heads.  The  following 
document  is  a  letter  sent  by  Captain  Crawford  to  Colonel  Haldiman, 
the  British  Governor  of  Canada,  accompanying  eight  packs  of  scalps  : 

'  May  it  please  your  excellency,  at  the  request  of  the  Seneca  Chiefs, 
I  send,  herewith,  to  your  excellency,  under  the  care  of  James  Boyd, 
eight  packs  of  scalps,  cured  and  dried,  hooped  and  painted  with  all  the 
Indian  triumphal  marks,  of  which  the  following  is  invoice  and  expla- 
nation : — 

'  Pack  1. — Containing  forty-three  scalps  of  Congress  soldiers,  killed 
in  different  skirmishes  ;  these  are  stretched  on  black  hoops,  four  inches 
in  diameter  ;  the  inside  of  the  skin  painted  red,  with  a  small  black 
spot  to  note  their  being  killed  with  bullets.  Also,  sixty-two  of 
farmers,  killed  in  their  houses,  the  hoops  red  ;  the  skin  painted  brown 
and  marked  with  a  hoe  ;  a  black  circle  all  round,  to  denote  their  being 
surprised  in  the  night,  and  a  black  hatchet  in  the  middle,  signifying 
their  being  killed  with  that  weapon. 

'  2. — Containing  ninety-eight  farmers  killed  in  their  houses  :  hoops 
red  ;  figure  of  a  hoe  to  mark  their  profession  ;  great  white  circle  and 
sun,  to  show  they  were  surprised  in  the  day  time  ;  a  little  red  foot,  to 
show  they  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  died  fighting  for  their  lives 
and  families. 

'  3. — Containing  ninety-seven  farmers  ;  hoops  green,  to  show  that 
they  were  killed  in  their  fields  ;  a  large  white  circle,  with  a  little  round 
mark  in  it  for  the  sun,  to  &ho\y  that  it  was  in  the  day  time  ;  black 
bullet  mark  on  some — hatchet  on  others. 

'  4. — Containing  one  hundred  and  two  of  farmers,  mixed  of  the 
several  mai-ks  above,  only  eighteen  marked  with  a  little  yellow  flame, 
to  denote  their  being  of  prisoners  burnt  alive,  after  being  scalped, 
their  nails  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  and  other  torments  ;  one  of  tliese 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  a  rebel  clergyman,  his  band  being  fixed  to  the 
hoop  of  his  scalp.  Most  of  the  farmers  appear  by  the  hair  to  have 
been  young  or  middle-aged  men  ;  there  being  but  sixty-seven  very 
gray  heads  among  them  all  ;  which  makes  the  service  more  essential. 

'  5. — Containing  eighty-eight  scalps  of  women  ;  hair  long,  braided 
in  the  Indian  fashion,  to  show  they  were  mothers  ;  hoops  blue  ;  skin 
yellow  ground  with  little  red  tadpoles,  to  represent,  by  way  of  triumph, 


the  tears  of  grief  occasioned  to  their  relations  ;  a  black  scalping  knife 
or  hatchet  at  the  bottom,  to  mark  their  being  killed  with  those  instru- 
ments ;  sixteen  others,  hair  very  gray,  black  hoops  ;  plain  brown 
colour,  no  mark  but  the  short  club,  or  casse-tete,  to  show  they  were 
knocked  down  dead,  or  had  their  brains  beat  out. 

'6. — Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  boys'  scalps  of  var- 
ious ages  ;  small  green  hoops  ;  whitish  ground  on  the  skin,  with  red 
tears  in  the  middle,  and  black  bullet  marks  ;  knife,  hatchet,  or  club, 
as  their  deaths  happened. 

'7. — Two  hundred  and  eleven  girls  scalped,  big  and  little;  small 
yellow  hoops,  white  ground  ;  tears,   hatchet,  club,  scalping  knife,  &c. 

'  8. — This  package  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  varieties  above  mentioned, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  with  a  box  of  birch 
bark,  containing  twenty-nine  little  infants'  scalps  of  various  sizes.— 
small  white  hoops,  with  white  ground. 

'  With  these  packs  the  chiefs  send  to  your  excellency  the  following 
speech,  delivered  by  Coneiogatchie  in  council,  and  interpreted  by  the 
elder  More,  the  trader,  and  taken  down  by  me  in  writing  : 

'  Father,  we  send  you  herewith  many  scalps,  that  you  may  see  w« 
are  not  idle  friends. 

'  Father,  we  vfish  you  to  send  these  scalps  over  the  water  to  the 
great  king,  that  he  may  regard  them  and  be  refreshed,  and  that  he 
may  see  our  faithfulness  in  destroying  his  enemies,  and  be  convinced 
that  his  presents  have  not  been  made  to  ungrateful  people.' 

These  odious  practices  of  the  English  Government  were  con- 
demned with  indignation  by  Lord  Chatham.  '  Behold,'  said  he,  '  the 
allies  of  England  :  the  butchers  of  lower  Saxony, — the  Mohawks,  the 
most  cruel  of  men  ;  brigands  who  respect  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  who 
delight  in  the  blood  of  disarmed  weakness.  Alas  !  by  mingling  the 
tomahawk  with  the  sword,  the  knife  with  the  gun,  we  have  stained 
our  arms  with  a  blot  which  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  cannot 
efface ! ' 

These  packs  of  scalps  and  the  letters  accompanying  them  were 
found  among  the  baggage  of  the  English  army  after  the  defeat  of 
General  Burgoyne.  The  Americans  preserved  these  sad  remains  of 
their  murdered  brethren,  as  a  mark  of  the  ferocity  of  their  royal  and 
aristocratic  enemies. 

Could  my  readers  have  believed  it  possible  for  men,  professing  to 
be  wiser  and  better  than  their  fellow-men,  to  be  guilty  of  such  hor- 
rible, such  utterly  diabolical  inhumanity  ]  The  Aristocrats  who  now 
rule  over  this  country,  are  as  bad  in  principle,  and  as  diabolical  in 
character,  as  their  fore-tathers  who  warred  so  unrighteously  and  in- 
humanly with  the  friends  of  liberty  in  America.  In  their  conduct 
towards  Ireland  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  and  most 
grievous  of  crimes  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  commit.  They  have 
not  exactly  hired  men  to  kill  the  Irish  with  the  battle-axe  or  tlie  tom- 
ahawk,— they  have  not  exactly  offered  a  price  for  every  Irish  scalp  ; 
but  tliey  have,  out  of  love  of  gain,  devoted  the  Irish,  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  even  by  millions,  to  a  life  and  to  a  death  more 
painful,  more  intolerable,  than  the  tortures  and  death  inflicted  by  the 
Indians.  I  repeat  it,  a  curse,  a  heavy  and  eternal  curse  rests  on  our 
tyrants.  And  as  sure  as  there  is  righteousness  on  earth  or  justice  in 
the  heavens,  so  surely  will  a  terrible  destruction  come  upon  this 
bloody  and  infernal  set  of  men, 
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ANOTHER  REVELATION  OF  HORRORS. 


In  their  war  with  the  Americans  in  1776  and  1777,  the  English 
tyrants  employed  a  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel.  The  English  tyrants  engaged  to  give  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel  so  much  a  piece  for  every  soldier  of  his  who  was  killed 
in  their  service.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  that  this 
Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  this  foreign  Aristocrat,  was  as  reckless  of  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers, — nay,  was  as  eager,  in  fact,  to  convert  their  life 
and  blood  into  gold,  as  the  English  tyrants  who  hired  his  soldiers 
were,  to  annihilate  the  friends  of  liberty  in  America.  The  following 
is  part  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Hohendorff  with  respect  to  the 
fate  of  the  men  whom  he  had  hired  out  to  the  British  Aristocrats. 
It  shows  with  what  coolness,  or  rather  with  what  pleasure,  he  could 
hear  of  the  death  of  his  soldiers,  when  contemplating  the  sums  he 
was  entitled  to  receive  in  consideration  of  their  death  ; 

'  B.4.R0N  Hohendorff  : 

'  I  received  at  Rome,  on  my  return  from  Naples,  your  letter 
of  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  last.  I  learned  with  inexpressible 
pleasure  the  courage  displayed  by  my  troops  at  Trenton,  and  you  can- 
not imagine  my  joy  at  reading,  that  of  nineteen  hundred^and  fifty 
Hessians  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle,  only  three  hundred  escaped. 
There  were  then  just  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  slain,  and  I  cannot 
sufficiently  commend  your  prudence  in  sending  a  correct  list  of  the 
slain  to  my  agent  in  London.  This  precaution  was  more  necessary, 
because  the  list  sent  to  the  English  minister  stated  that  only  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five  were  killed. 

'  In  this  way  I  should  lose  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  and 
fifty  florins.  According  to  the  account  of  the  lord  of  the  treasury, 
there  would  come  to  me  only  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  instead  of  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  florins,  which  I  have  a  right  to  demand  accord- 
ing to  our  agreement. 

'  You  will  understand  how  seriously  my  finances  would  be  affected 
by  an  error  in  the  calculation,  and  you  will  therefore  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  prove  that  your  list  is  correct  and  that  his  is  wrong.  The 
British  court  objects  that  there  were  a  hundred  wounded,  for  whom 
they  ought  not  to  pay  the  price  of  dead  men  ;  but  I  hope  that  you 
remember  the  advice  I  gave  you  on  your  departure  from  Cassel,  and 
that  you  have  not  attempted  to  restore  to  life  those  who  could  be 
saved  only  by  depriving  them  of  a  leg  or  an  arm.  Life  would  be  a 
fatal  present  to  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  prefer  to  die  with 
glory,  rather  than  to  live  mutilated  and  not  in  a  condition  to  serve 
me.  I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  sacrificed  ;  you  must  be  humane,  my 
dear  baron  ;  but  you  can  hint  to  the  surgeons,  that  a  maimed  man  is 
a  disgrace  to  their  skill,  and  that  it  is  a  deed  of  charity  to  permit  a 
■warrior  to  die  when  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fight.  Farther,  I  am 
about  to  send  you  numerous  recruits  ;  do  not  spare  them  ;  remember 
that  glory  excels  all  things.  Glory  is  true  riches.  You  think  then 
only  of  honour  and  reputation,  but  this  reputation  must  be  gained  amid 
danger.  Remember  that  of  three  hundred  Lacedemonians  who 
defended  the  defile  of  Thermopylfe,  not  one  returned. 

'  Finally,  be  careful  to  avoid  any  decisive  action  ;  for  it  is  against 
my  interests  that  this  war  should  terminate.  I  am  about  making 
arrangements  at  Naples  for  the  large  Italian  opera.' 

And  shall  these  wretches  rule  the  earth  for  ever  ?  Shall  these 
most  cruel,  most  infernal  dealers  in  the  life  and  blood  of  their  fellow- 
men,  continue  their  dark  deeds  of  blood  and  infamy  unchecked,  unop- 
posed 1  Can  rational  and  virtuous  men  continue  longer  at  ease 
beneath  their  irksome  and  inhuman  sway  1  Let  the  people  of  England 
answer.  For  myself,  I  must  either  see  these  tyrants  deposed,  or  leave 
the  regions  that  they  are  permitted  to  curse,  and  seek  a  home  and  a 
dwelling  elsewhere. 

The  Americans,  with  all  their  faults  and  imperfections,  deserve 
eternal  honour  for  their  noble  conduct  in  freeing  themselves  from  the 
oppressions  of  those  tyrants.     Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 


distant,  when  the  Americans  of  the  present  day  will  be  enabled  to 
destroy  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  aid  the  anni- 
hilation of  royal  and  aristocratic  oppression  in  every  part  of  the  world. 


INAUGURATION  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR,  TWELFTH 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


At  the  Inauguration  of  General  Taylor,  in  March  last,  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Millard  Filmore,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

'It  willnot,  I  trust,  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  scene  now  passing  before  us.  Compare  the  peaceful  changes 
of  Chief  JIagistrates  of  this  Republic  with  the  recent  sanguinary  revo- 
lutions in  Europe.  There  the  voice  of  the  people  has  only  been  heard 
amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  horrors  of  domestic  conflicts  ;  but  here 
in  our  own  favoured  land,  under  the  guidance  of  our  Constitution,  the 
resistless  will  of  the  nation  has  from  time  to  time  been  peacefully  ex- 
pressed by  the  free  will  of  the  people,  and  all  have  bowed  in  obedient 
submission  to  their  decree. 

'  The  Administration  which  but  yesterday  wielded  the  destinies  of 
this  great  nation,  tc-day  quietly  yields  up  its  power,  and,  without  a 
murmur,  retires  from  the  Capitol. 

'  I  congratulate  you.  Senators,  and  I  congratulate  my  country  upon 
these  oft-recurring  and  cheering  evidences  of  our  capacity  for  self- 
government.  Let  us  hope  that  the  sublime  spectacle  we  now  witness 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  people  shall  desire  a  change  of  rulers, 
and  that  this  venerated  Constitution  and  this  glorious  Union  may  en- 
dure for  ever.' 

These  remarks  were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian ambassadors,  and  other  representatives  of  despotic  power.  I 
wonder  whether  those  ambassadors  would  learn  a  lesson  from  what 
they  lieard  !  The  Governments  of  Europe  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  They  Tcill  be  ashamed  by  and  by.  Let  the  peace,  the 
stability,  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  the  American  Democracy 
be  made  known  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  the  tyrants  must  of 
necessity  begin  to  blush  at  their  iniquity  and  folly. 


I  have  stated  above,  that  the  Russian  and  English  ambas- 
sadors were  present  at  the  Inauguration  of  President  Taylor,  and 
heard  the  address  of  Vice-President  Filmore,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
the  superiority  of  American  Constitutions  over  those  of  the  Monar- 
chies of  the  old  world.  The  following  remarks  have  reference  to  this 
subject.  They  are  the  remarks  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  sent 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  '  People.' 

'  I  need  not  describe  the  scenes  connected  with  the  Inauguration, 
for  that  would  appear  as  '  a  tale  that  hath  been  told.'  It  was  at  once 
grand  and  simple,  an  imposing  spectacle  of  freemen  round  one  of 
themselves,  whom  their  votes  had  put  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  No 
armed  men  were  needed  to  guard  him.  No  insignia  of  authority  to 
avi'e  the  multitude.  It  was  a  congregation  of  sovereigns  met  together 
to  impose  obligations  upon  their  servant,  chosen  to  perform  for  them 
certain  duties  which  they  have  prescribed  to  him  in  their  letter  of  in- 
structions, familiarly  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

'  There  was  one  thing  connected  with  the  Inauguration  which  has 
caused  some  comments.  It  was  that  part  of  the  Vice-President  Fil- 
more's  address  in  which  he  referred  to  the  superiority  of  our  Institu- 
tions, over  those  of  the  Monarchies  of  the  old  world.  The  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  there,  glittering  in  gold,  coined 
from  the  poor  blood  and  misery  of  serfs.  The  Representatives  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  despotisms  of  Europe  were  there,  and  I  assure 
you,  my  readers,  that  I  did  enjoy  the  exhibition  of  guilt  manifested 
by  these  Representatives  of  Royalty,  as  they  looked  in  each  other's 
faces  and  felt  that  their  Governments  were  curses  to  mankind,  except 
to  a  privileged  few.' 

The  same  writer  has  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  President 
himself ; — 
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'  Having  been  invited  to-night,  to  accompany  a  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, who  was  going  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  President,  I  consented 
to  go.  We  walked  to  the  White  House,  ascended  the  few  steps 
leading  through  massive  columns  to  the  front  door.  Just  as  we  ap- 
proached the  door,  the  house  looking  dark  and  deserted,  a  little,  plain 
dressed  man,  bare-headed,  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
pavement.  I  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  servants  coming  out  to  warn 
strangers  that  the  President  would  not  be  disturbed  ;  but  no  such 
thing  :  it  was  Zachaey  Taylor  himself.  There  he  was,  just  coming 
out  of  the  door  in  the  dusk,  to  gaze  at  the  sky,  without  attendants, 
without  a  covering  on  his  head.  A  recognition,  even  by  the  dim 
starlight  and  the  flickering  of  the  lamps  in  front  of  the  building, 
brought  us  a  friendly  salute.  He  conducted  us  to  the  parlour,  dis- 
posing, himself,  of  our  hats  and  over-coats,  and,  giving  us  the  best 
chairs  in  the  reception  room,  sat  down  and  chatted  with  us  in  a 
familiar  style  for  nearly  an  hour. 

'  Col.  Bliss  entered  the  room  to  introduce  an  old  officer.  We  soon 
after  came  away,  and  the  Old  General  accompanied  us  to  the  door, 
handing  us  our  hats  and  kindly  bidding  us  good  night.  From  what  I 
saw  of  him,  I  should  think  his  plain  Republican  manners  and  unaf- 
fected simplicity  of  nature,  will  make  him  a  great  favourite  with  the 
people.' 

Who  does  not  long  for  such  simplicity  and  rationality  in  matters  of 
Government  at  home  ? 


MEAGHER'S  CELL. 


The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  high-souled  creatures  in  God's  universe.  After 
describing  the  cell  and  prison  in  which  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  confined,  and  the  joys  they  at  times  experienced,  he  says  ; — 

'  Yet,  happy  as  we  were,  full  of  kindliness  and  merriment  as  our 
moments  were  ;  swift  and  musically  as  the  hours,  in  that  old  cell, 
went  reeling  by ;  there  fell  a  shadow  sometimes,  and  the  old  cell  grew 
dark,  and  cold,  and  silent.  For  which  of  us  could  look  back  on  the 
events  that  had  occurred,  and  not  feel  saddened  at  the  thought  of  all 
the  high  and  radiant  hopes  that  had  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  been 
there  extinguished  1  Oh  !  to  a  good  and  noble  heart,  such  thoughts 
are  worse  a  thousand  times  than  all  the  rough  restraints,  than  all  the 
buffetings  and  crosses  of  a  prison  life  ;  worse  a  thousand  times  than 
all  its  dulness,  in  its  dullest  mood  ;  worse  than  all  the  checks  with 
which  it  curbs  and  frets  the  spirit  of  our  manhood  ;  worse  than  the 
humiliations  to  which  it  subjects  a  proud  and  educated  mind,  and  to 
which  I  may  here  observe,  even  such  a  mind,  unfortunately  for  its  own 
grace,  purity,  and  power,  becomes  in  a  short  time  habituated,  and 
that  insensibly  and  irrecoverably  perhaps. 

'  But  among  the  inscriptions  over  the  fire-place  was  Paul  Fleming's 
favourite  motto,  of  which  we  read  in  Longfellow's  gentle,  glorious 
work—'  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past,  it  comes  not  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  present — it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  future  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart.'  So  with  this 
before  us,  our  thoughts  seldom  went  a  dismal  loitering  over  the 
beaten  track  behind  us  ;  and  when  they  did  (for,  spite  of  every  effort, 
they  did  so  sometimes)  we  recalled  them  with  a  joke,  a  laugh,  or  a 
song,  and  sent  them  tumbling  over  the  golden  castles  and  enchanted 
gardens  that  gild  the  shadowy  landscape  of  the  future. 

'  And  a  wonder  it  was  they  went  so  easily  upon  so  gay  a  trip.  A 
very  great  wonder  !  for  vre  had  death  constantly  before,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  constantly  right  under  our  eyes.  The  three  little  windows 
looked  out  over  the  graveyard  in  which  for  many  years,  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  suffered  execution  had  been  interred. 

'  There  it  was — right  below  us,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet — a  ])lot 
of  musty,  lumpish,  broad,  sharp  grass,  dock  leaves,  snails,  nettles, 
spiders,  scraps  of  broken  bottles,  and  reeking  earth — choke-full  of  long 
bunches  of  bilious-looking  hemlock.  A  wall,  full  twenty  feet  in 
height,  surrounded  it,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  little  stone-built 
house,  roofed  with  heavy  purple  slates,  and  having  neither  a  chimney 
nor  a  window. 


'  This  was  the  Solitary  Cell.  In  that  foul  cage,  in  utter  darkness, 
and  in  utter  silence,  with  the  dead  crumbling  to  pieces  all  around 
him,  has  many  a  poor  wretch  been  doomed  to  count,  one  by  one,  the 
minutes,  the  hours,  the  days  of  terrible  imprisonment.  Chained  in 
that  utter  darkness  and  that  utter  silence,  he  has  sat  from  morning 
until  night. 

'  The  graves  were  marked  by  little  mounds  of  earth  and  gravel,  and 
were  close  upon  each  other.  In  the  right  hand  comer,  the  furthest 
from  our  windows,  a  grave  of  unusual  bulk  struck  our  notice  the 
first  moment  we  looked  down  upon  that  foul  place  of  burial. — We 
asked  the  turnkey  whose  it  was,  and  he  told  us  that  '  two  brothers 
were  lying  there  since  the  middle  of  winter.' 

LETTER  FROM  W,  GILLTNG,  AMERICA. 

CuyaJiofja  Falls,  Angust  31,  1849. 

Dea.r  Mother,  Brothers,  Sisters,  akd  Ati  Friexds, 

I  now  take  the  pleasure  of  addres-sing  a  few  lines  to  you,  stating  a 
few  particulars  of  our  voyage  to,  and  our  present  situation  at,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  America. 

Left  Worksop  April  2nd.,  Sheffield,  3rd.,  arrived  in  Liverpool  about  three 
A.  31.  the  same  day,  took  passage  on  the  ship  Yeaman,  a  British  trader,  a  large 
fine  sailer,  but  not  well  adapted  for  carrying  passengers,  as  we  afterwards  dis- 
covered. 

There  were  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  passengers,  nearly  all  Irish.  We 
left  Liverpool  April  9,  (Easter  Monday).  We  left  the  docks  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  steam-tug  taking  us  out  a  little.  With  favourable  wind  and 
hoisted  sail,  steam-tug  left  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves  about  half- 
past  two, — ship  liegan  to  rock, — at  six  sickness  commenced,  and  but  few  es- 
caped. Teddy  asked  what  it  was  that  made  us  all  sick  together.  Sea  sickness 
is  soon  over  with  some,  and  others  will  have  it  more  or  less  the  whole  of  the 
voyage.  The  children  generally  appear  to  suffer  the  least,  and  get  over  it  the 
best.  We  had  a  pretty  view  of  Holyhead  lighthouse,  as  we  passed  it  about 
seven  o'clock. 

April  loth.— Slept  pretty  well  the  first  night  on  a  hard  bed,  rolling  on  the 
deep  waters.  Strong  and  favourable  wind.  Clare  lighthouse  in  sight  about 
eight  A.  5t. 

April  11th.— Strong  and  favourable  wind,— out  of  the  Irish  channel  about 
twelve  at  noon, — sailing  about  twelve  and  a  half  knots  or  miles  per  hour. 
Captain  anticipates  a  quick  voyage.  He  was  in  the  channel  ten  days  the  pre- 
vious voyage,  and  the  first  mate  was  eighteen  days  his  previous  voyage  in 
another  ship. 

April  12th. — Two  ships  in  sight,— good  wind, — many  birds  of  various  kinds 
to  be  seen. 

April  13th. — A  Dutch  ship  near  to  us, — about  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  from  Liverpool, — a  very  stormy  night.  The  casks,  boxes,  and^  tins  that 
the  passengers  have  for  their  provisions  and  water,  rolled  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  incessantly ;  tlie  ship  rocked  more  like  a  cradle  than  any 
thing  else.     Not  much  sleep  for  us  during  the  night. 

April  14th. — Rose  early,  which  was  the  case  every  Saturday,  to  scour  with 
sand,  and  wash  with  water,  the  ship  from  top  to  bottom.  This  was  done  by 
all  the  adult  male  passengers,  witli  the  sailors.  We  found  it  extremely  neces- 
sary to  do  so  for  the  preservation  of  our  health.  Very  calm,  not  sailing  more 
than  three  and  a  half  knots.  Orders  given  by  the  captain  to  lash  or  tie  fast 
all  lose  articles ;  it  was  well  we  did  so,  for  the  night  came  on  more  stormy 
than  ever. 

April  15th.— Strong  wind  and  heaxy  rain.  The  ship  gives  some  dreadful 
lurches  as  she  rolls  from  side  to  side.  We  have  to  hold  ourselves  fast  to  our 
berths  or  to  any  thing  we  can  got  hold  of.     The  wind  ceased  towards  night. 

April  16.— Good  wiud  and  quick  sailing  all  day.     Three  ships  in  sight. 

April  17th.— Calm,  but  much  rocking  of  ship,  on  account  of  the  strong 
wind  agitating  the  great  waters  the  previous  day  and  night.  Spoke  to  a  ship 
at  some  distance  with  flags  or  ship  signals. 

April  isth. — Good  wind,  sailing  from  ten  to  twelve  knots  an  hour, — two 
children  of  one  family  dead, — rough  wind  at  night,  but  ceased  at  two  o'clock  p.  5J. 

April  19th.— Good  wind.  An  old  woman  died.  Mot  a  ship  near  enough 
for  the  captains  to  speak  to  each  other.  Passed  the  ship  Samuel,  Imnnd  for 
New  York  from  Liverpool,  with  tliree  hundred  passengers.  She  IcR  Liver- 
pool the  Saturday  before  wo  left, — the  captains  spoke  to  each  other. 

.\pril  iOth.- Good  wind,— several  ships  in  sight,— the  captain  says  we  have 
gone  about  two-thirds  of  the  voyage,— we  arc  now  crossing  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

April  2l8t.— A'cry  strong  wind,  and  remarkably  cold.  An  old  man  died, 
the  husband  of  the  old  woman  mentioned  above.  Two  of  their  sons,  young 
men,  liad  emigrated  to  America  about  three  years  ago,  but  were  now  with 
them,  having  been  over  to  Ireland  to  fcteli  them  to  America.  I  do  not  re- 
member feeling  more  grieved  at  any  thing  thiin  I  did  for  these  two  young 
men  •  they  appeared  so  fondly  attached  to  eacli  other  and  to  their  parents, 
and  had  been  at  all  the  trouble  and  expense  to  fetch  their  old  worn-out  father 
and  mother,  that  they  might  spend  their  few  remaining  days  with  them  in  a 
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new  land,  where  they  would  have  had  no  fear  of  being  sent  to  a  bastile  and 
separated,  because  their  circumstances  had  so  placed  them,  or  age  so  disabled 
them,  that  they  could  not  earn  their  o>vn  living,  but  where  they  could  have 
had  plenty,  and  been  allowed  to  live  together  until  death  had  parted  them. 
I  say,  curse  on  a  Government  that  can  be  so  unnatural  as  to  separate  an  old 
couple  that  has  lived  together  forty  or  fifty  years.     I  do  not  feel  well  to-day. 

April  22nd. — I  feel  better  to-day, — very  cold, — sailing  as  much  backward 
as  forward, — rainy  all  day, — two  deaths. 

April  23rd. — Calm  until  three  p.  m.,  when  the  wind  got  up  and  was  favour- 
able for  sailing.  Four  ships  in  sight, — captain  says  one  of  them  is  an  Ame- 
rican schooner  out  fishing.  I  began  to  think  wc  were  getting  near  land  when 
we  could  see  boats  out  fishing  from  ^Tew  York  ;  but  on  inquiry,  I  ascertained 
that  they  could  keep  fish  almost  any  length  of  time.  At  night  there  came  on 
a  sudden  squall,  which  tossed  us  about  until  the  sails  were  taken  in,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  done  with  all  po.ssible  speed. — Two  deaths. 

April  25th. — Very  windy, — been  a  very  dirty  night,  as  the  sailors  term  it. 
A  quantity  of  porpoises  to  be  seen, — five  ships  in  sight, — one  death. 

April  2tith. — Three  deaths  during  the  night, — sailing  about  twelve  knots 
per  hour.  It  began  to  be  quite  evident  that  some  epidemic  had  seized  the 
ship  passengers  and  crew  ;  for  there  were  half  the  sailors  unable  to  attend  to 
their  duty,  and  one-half  or  more  of  the  passengers  were  ill  and  dying.  Things 
began  to  appear  rather  alarming,  for  we  had  no  doctor  on  board,  and  we  had 
proof  that  the  captain  was  not  much  skilled  in  medicine,  and  unless  some 
remedy  could  be  applied,  we  should  all  be  very  liable  to  the  contagion,  which 
proved  to  be  the  cholera.  The  captain  had  a  medicine  chest,  and  I  and  others 
had  some  medicine  with  us  ;  so  we  made  a  mixture  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion given  for  the  diarrhcea,  and  I  believe  that  many  a  life  was  saved  by  it. 

April  57th. — ily  boy  Teddy  was  seized  severely  with  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  stop  it ;  all  thought  that  nothing 
could  save  him.  I  paid  every  attention  to  him,  and  gave  him  medicine  every 
two  hours,  until  vomiting  ceased,  which  lasted  two  days  and  one  night.  Sail- 
ing quick.     Four  deaths. 

Abril  2Sth. — Quick  sailing.  Teddy  given  up  for  dead  by  most  that  saw 
him.    Three  deaths. 

April  22th. — Teddy  got  a  change  for  the  better.  I  had  a  alight  touch  of  the 
disease  myself,  but  soon  recovered.  Sailing  at  a  good  speed, — see  many  small 
birds,  which  is  proof  that  land  is  at  no  very  great  distance.     Four  deaths. 

April  30th. — Teddy  fast  recovering.  About  ten  o'clock  a  voice  on  deck 
shouted,  '  land  in  view,'  which  brought  most  of  the  passengers  on  deck  in  a 
hurry,  anxious  to  see  what  we  had  been  deprived  of  for  about  twenty-three 
days.  It  proved  to  be  Long  Island,  which  runs  a  many  miles  on  the  sea  side, 
north  by  east,  from  IsTew  York.  Hoisted  signal  for  a  pilot,  which  was  soon 
answered.  Pilot  now  on  board, — captain  gives  up  all  command  of  ship  to  him. 
Land  in  view  on  one  side  only,  and  at  a  considerable  distance.    Four  deaths. 

May  1st. — Teddy  fast  improving.  On  going  on  deck  this  morning  it  cre- 
ated a  curious  but  somewhat  pleasurable  sensation  in  my  mind,  seeing  dis- 
tinctly at  a  distance  the  green  fields  and  the  woods  of  the  long  thought  of,  and 
talked  of,  '  Land  of  Liberty.'  'We  had  just  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
river.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  the  eye  could  behold,  or  ima- 
gination suggest.  Here  we  could  see  at  least  two  hundred  ships,  steamers, 
pilot  boats,  fishing  smacks,  schooners,  &c.,  kc,  some  going  one  way  and  some 
another  :  in  fact,  they  are  coming  in  and  going  out  to  every  part  of  the  known 
world  almost.  Cast  anchor  for  about  four  hours, — the  wind  not  being  favour- 
able for  the  channel.     Two  deaths. 

May  2nd. — Teddy  still  fast  recovering,  can  walk  about  a  little  on  deck, — 
sailing  steadily  up  the  river, — beautiful  white  houses,  with  orchards  in  full 
bloom,  on  each  side, — cast  anchor  for  the  purpose  of  the  doctor  coming  on 
board  to  examine  the  state  of  health, — anticipate  landing, — only  six  miles 
from  New  Y'ork.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  on  shore  until  permitted  liy  the 
authorities,  who  come  on  board,  and  take  down  the  names  and  ages  of  every  one. 
Well,  here  we  are, — five  on  board  nearly  dead,  and  it  is  the  case  sometimes 
that  ships  have  to  lay  in  quarantine  twenty-one  days,  where  much  sickness  is 
found, — it  is  rumoured  it  will  be  the  case  with  us.  About  4  o'Clock,  a.  si., 
the  doctor  came, — examined  the  log  book — found  twenty-six  deaths  recorded, 
then  examined  ship's  passengers  and  crew,- — went  ofi",  leaving  strict  orders  that 
none,  not  even  the  captain,  go  on  shore  until  further  orders.  It  began  to 
annoy  some  of  us  to  think  that  we  were  so  near  the  place  of  landing,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  land,  not  even  those  who  were  vrell.     Two  deaths. 

May  3rd, — Teddy  is  now  getting  quite  strong, — ive  are  still  anchored  in  the 
middle  of  the  river, — Captain  received  permission  to  go  down  to  New  York  to 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Health  to  allow  the  healthy  to  land, — he  has  returned 
without  an  answer — must  go  next  day.  We  begin  to  he  alaniied  for  fear  we 
shall  have  to  remain  here  twenty-one  days  amongst  the  sick  and  the  dying. 
Three  deaths. 

May  4th. — Captain  went  to  New  York  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  has 
not  returned.  Several  who  were  well  two  days  previous,  have  now  fallen 
sick,  and  many  others  begin  to  look  wearied,  not  having  their  rest,  having 
foolishly  thrown  overboard  their  straw  beds  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  river,  and 
therefore  had  nothing  but  boards  to  lie  upon. 

May  5th. — Anxiously  looking  for  the  captain  all  day,  full  of  hopes  and  fears. 
About  6  o'clock  at  night,  we  saw  a  steamer  coming  in  a  direction  toward  us. 
The  mate  looked  through  his  glass,  and  said  our  captain  was  on  it ;  we  must 
get  all  our  luggage  ready,  for  the  steamer  was  coming  to  fetch  us  to  New 


York.  In  a  moment  all  countenances  were  changed  from  a  dull  downcast  ap- 
pearance to  a  merry  and  cheerful  one ;  some  began  dancing,  some  shouting, 
others  singing ;  in  fact,  all  was  confusion.  The  steamer  arrived  with  our 
captain  and  Custom  House  officers  ;  they  marked  all  our  luggage  but  exam- 
ined none;  (they  appeared  not  to  have  time,  it  being  Saturday  night,) — got  all 
safe  on  the  steamer,  and  all  safe  oft'  again  ; — landed  in  New  York  about  eight 
o'clock.  I  soon  got  comfortable  lodgings,  and  then  I  went  out  to  look  at  the 
shops,  &c.,  until  about  12  o'Clock, — remained  in  New  Y^ork  until  Monday 
morning.     It  is  a  beautiful  and  busy  place. 

■We  took  passage,  by  Erie  canal,  from  New  Y'ork  to  BuS'alo,  thence  by  lake 
j  Erie  to  Cleveland,  then  by  the  Ohio  canal  to  Akron.  This  ia  a  route  I  should 
not  recommend  on  account  of  the  time  it  takes  :  the  railway  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  is  the  quickest  and  cheapest.  We  arrived  at  Akron  on  Saturday  night, 
May  19th, — found  S.  Barker  next  day,  <S'««rfa»/,  about  three  miles  from  Akron, 
— moved  our  luggage  and  family  there, — remained  with  him  two  weeks,  during 
which  time  I  made  myself  a  bench,  and  began  making  myself  a  bedstead  and 
table,  and  looked  round  at  several  farms  which  were  foi  sale,  one  of  which  I 
purchased,  containing  92  acres,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  rough  plan.  I 
found  S.  Barker  situated  and  circumstanced  different  from  what  I  expected 
from  his  letters  ;  though  his  place'  is  rather  pleasantly  situated,  it  is  not  one 
of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  world.  My  place  is  as  far  superior  to  his,  as 
Worksop  Manor  House  is  to  Betty  Richardson's  thatched  cottage. 

John  Fenton  is  working  for  me,  and  is  likely  to  remain  with  me.  You  no 
doubt  will  have  heard  something  about  ua  before  now,  from  cousin  Robert, 
who  came  over  from  Pitsburg,  and  spent  a  few  days  with  us,  and  helped  me 
with  my  hay. 

You  would  have  laughed  to  see  me  using  the  scythe;  you  would  have  thought 
I  could  use  the  plane  or  saw  better.  I  have  about  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay, 
which  we  have  cut  and  got  home  ourselves.  I  have  ahso  got  thirty-eight 
bushels  of  good  wheat,  and  fourteen  bushels  of  rye,  which  were  agreed  for  in  the 
purchase. 

I  gave  1  ("00  dollars  for  the  farm,  large  house,  barn,  suitable  carriage  house, 
and  every  other  requisite.  Every  body  here  says  it  is  the  cheapest  place  they 
ever  knew  sold.  I  bought  it  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances ;  scarcely 
any  body  knew  it  was  for  sale.  -  The  land  is  first-rate,  and  the  situation  is  ex- 
cellent. I  wish  you  could  all  see  it.  I  would  not  like  to  come  back  and  be 
obliged  to  remain  as  I' was  in  England  for  anything.  We  all  enjoy  good 
health  at  present.  My  wife  is  better  than  I  ever  knew  her ;  in  fact,  she  enjoyed 
better  health  during  the  whole  of  our  journey  than  could  have  been  expected, 

I  must  now  tell  you  what  I  have  got  as  stock  :  three  horses,  one  of  which  is 
the  best  you  ever  saw,  and  in  England  would  be  worth  .t'80  to  £100,  for  which 
I  gave  724  dollars;  one  good  milk  cow;  two  one-year  old  heifers;  nineteen 
sheep ;  sei'cn  geese ;  two  pigs ;  and  one  large  dog.  Now  for  implements  of 
husbandry :  one  plough  :  one  waggon ;  three  scythes,  and  two  smaiths ;  three 
forks;  three  rakes;  waggon  rope:  and  one  pair  of  seed  harrows  that  I  have 
made  my.self ;  two  setts  of  waggon,  two  of  plough,  and  one  of  carriage  harness  ; 
a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which,  if  I  had  in  England,  would  cost  as  much  in 
duty  as  a  poor  man  earns  there.  There  is  one  house  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  us ;  and  there  are  several  within  the  hearing  of  a  shout.  The  first  has 
about  thirty -five  acres  to  it,  and  could  be  bought  for  500  dollars. 

There  are  many  English  people  about  here.  I  suppose  Joseph  Barker 
landed  at  New  Y'ork  on  Jlonday  last,  after  a  eight  week's  voyage.  I  shall  see 
him  in  a  few  days,  if  all  be  well. 

I  am  heavier  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and  my  wife  and  children  look 
betterand  stouter  than  they  ever  did  in  the  old  country.  We  can  live  better 
for  one-third  the  cost,  than  you  can.  I  believe  there  is  work  for  all  that  come, 
and  are  willing  to  work. 

Joseph  Barker  arrived  here  on  Sunday  last,  just  as  I  had  written  the  above, 
and  is  here  yet.  He  looks  very  well,  is  very  cheerful  as  usual,  and  is  much 
pleased  with  my  farm,  and  this  part  of  the  country. 

I  have  got  twenty-six  glass  windows  to  my  house,  which  would  cost  me  in 
window  tax,  in  England,  £8  2s.  9d.  a  year,  but  costs  nothing  here.  The  tax 
on  my  farm,  carriage,  and  every  thing  that  I  have  to  pay  tax  for,  is  but  16 
dollars,  or  £3.  6s.  Sd.  per  year,  and  part  of  that  goes  for  the  support  of  school 
masters,  and  for  the  education  of  our  children.  The  tax  in  England  for  a 
place  like  mine  would  beabout  £80  or  £100. 

Houses  here  are  generally  built  of  wood.  There  are  thirty  wood  houses  to 
one  brick  or  stone  house.  All  are  covered  with  wood  shingles,  that  is,  wood 
split  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  your  slates.  I  was  here  some  time  be- 
fore I  found  out  they  were  wood,  on  account  of  their  near  resemblance  to 
slates.  The  wood  houses  are  constructed  and  fitted  up  just  in  the  same  state 
as  your  brick  houses.  Inside  you  could  not  tell  the  difference.  The  outside 
is  painted  white  generally,  and  has  a  very  pretty  and  clean  appearance.  The 
frames  are  built  very  strong,  on  a  stone  foundation,  boarded  so  as  to  pass  each 
other  on  the  edge,  so  that  the  rain  or  snow  cannot  penetrate.  The  fire  places 
and  chimneys  are  built  of  brick. 

It  cost  me  about  £40  to  get  here,  but  I  could  get  for  a  great  deal  less  if  I 
had  to  come  again. 

We  are  all  very  well,  and  hope  you  are  all  the  same.  Wishing  you  every 
blessing  the  country  you  live  in  canafiford, 

I  remain,  yours,  &c.,  William  Gilliko. 

'  Mr.  Gilling  explained  to  me,  that  what  he  meant  by  my  brother's  place, 
was  his  house,  not  his  fann. — J.  Babkse, 
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RECREATIONS. 


The  word  recreation  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  being  created  or 
made  anew.  The  original  meaning,  the  correct  meaning  of  recreation, 
therefore,  would  be  something  which  had  a  tendency  to  ^-create, 
re-invigorate,  or  re-make  a  person.  A  man  is  supposed  to  have  wearied 
and  exhausted  himself,  to  have  reduced  himself  to  a  state  of  strength- 
lessness,  to  have  laboured  or  exerted  himself  until  his  body  or  mind  can 
do  no  more,  or  not  do  more  with  vigour,  or  to  advantage.  He  now 
wants  his  energies  ?'«-created,  he  wants  re-making,  he  wants  fresh 
power.  And  for  that  purpose  he  rests  awhile  from  his  accustomed 
exertions.  He  eats  and  drinks,  and  takes  things  easily.  By  this 
means  his  strength  is  renewed,  his  powers  of  mind  and  of  body  are 
restored,  and  he  feels  himself  strong  and  active,  and  ready  for  fresh 
exertions.  This  is  recreation,  according  to  the  old  and  strict  sense  of 
that  word.  As  rest,  food,  sleep,  and  ease,  are  the  means  of  his  re-cre- 
ation,— they  are  called,  recreations.  It  is  to  the  means  of  recreation, 
the  means  of  restoring  and  re-invigorating  the  body  or  the  mind,  the 
intellectual  or  the  physical  faculties  of  man,  that  the  word  recreation 
is  applied. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  explanation  of  the  word,  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  called  recreation,  but  that  whicli  has  a  tendency  to  reinforce  man's 
body  or  man's  soul,  to  restore  its  exhausted  vigour,  to  prepare  him  by 
fresh  supplies  of  strength  for  renewed  exertion. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  the  word  it  will  be  also  plain,  that 
no  one  can  with  propriety  be  said  to  use  recreations,  who  has  not  pre- 
viously reduced  his  strength,  and  to  some  extent  exhausted  his  powers 
by  previous  exertions.  An  idle  man  needs  no  recreation.  His  ease, 
his  sleep,  his  food,  and  his  amusements,  cannot  therefore  properly  be 
called  recreations.  There  is  nothing  to  j-«-create  :  his  powers  have 
never  been  exhausted  ;  his  strength  and  spirits  have  never  been  spent ; 
or  if  his  powers  have  been  exhausted  ;  if  his  strength  and  spirits  have 
been  spent,  they  have  been  exhausted  and  spent  by  idleness,  or 
wicked  indulgence,  and  need  to  be  recreated,  restored,  by  exertion. 
That  kind  of  exertion  therefore  which  would  make  recreation  neces- 
sary in  one  man,  might  be  the  very  thing  needed  as  a  recreation  in 
another  man.  The  only  person  who  can  properly  be  said  to  require 
recreation,  is  the  man  that  has  been  exerting  himself  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  The  man  who  has  worked  till  he  is  weary,  the  man  who 
has  spent  his  energies  in  his  exertions,  is  the  person  that  requires 
recreation. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  explanation  of  the  word  1  have  given, 
that  no  kind  of  pastime  or  amusement  can  properly  be  called  a  recre- 
ation, but  what  has  a  tendency  to  increase  a  man's  spiritual  or  natural 
powers,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  renewed  exertion.  Such  pastimes 
as  tend  to  increase  a  man's  exhaustion,  to  waste  his  strength  of  body 
or  of  mind,  are  not  recreations,  but  the  contrary.  For  instance,  a  man 
exerts  himself  till  he  is  weary  ;  he  then  takes  up  his  pipe  and  his  glass, 
and  begins  to  smoke  and  drink,  and  thus,  to  his  feelings,  recreates  him- 
self for  a  moment.  These  things  inspire  a  feeling  of  fresh  energy  ;  they 
seem  to  open  a  fresh  fountain  of  life  within  his  soul,  and  he  begins  to 
feel  himself  a  new  man.  But  this  is  all  delusion  ;  his  jiovvers  are  not 
recreated.  They  are  stimulated,  and  stimulated  pleasantly  ;  but  they 
are  not  recreated.  An  impulse  is  given  to  them,  but  they  are  not 
made  stronger.  On  the.  contrary,  their  strength  is  still  more  reduced 
by  this  indulgence,  and  the  next  morning  the  individual  who  has  in- 
dulged himself  in  this  way,  v/ill  find  himself  weaker,  less  cheerful,  less 
ready  for  action  and  for  usefulness,  than  if  he  had  used  no  such  indul- 
gences. Again,  a  man  has  finished  his  day's  work,  and  goes  to  cards, 
and  plays  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  or  perhaps  till  one  or  two  in 
the  morning.  He  loses,  and  goes  home  anxious,  and  is  almost  sleep- 
less, till  the  time  to  resume  his  daily  labours  again.  Or  perhaps  he 
wins: — still  his  mind  is  so  excited  by  the  thought  sofhis  play,jthat  he 
is  unable  to  rest  and  refresh  his  powers  as  he  ought  by  sleep.  This 
is  not  recreation  ;  it  is  just  the  opposite  ;  it  tends  to  reduce  and  to 
pxhaust  the  man  more  fully  than  his  daily  work  had  done,  instead  of 


repairing  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  his  daily  labours.  And 
so  vi^ith  all  other  pastimes,  sports,  or  amusements.  When  they  have  a 
tendency  to  exhaust,  to  tire,  to  enfeeble  the  body  or  the  mind,  they 
no  longer  deserve  the  name  of  recreations.  Instead  of  recreations, 
they  are  in  fact  the  very  things  which  render  proper  recreations  neces- 
sary. 

Each  person  must  judge  for  himself  when  he  needs  recreations, 
and  he  must  also  judge  for  himself  what  things  are  likeliest  to  prove 
recreations. 

If  a  man's  object  be  in  all  things  to  please  his  Maker,  and  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  his  fellow-men  in  his  power,  he  will 
not,  in  general,  be  in  much  danger  of  making  serious  mistakes  in  this 
matter  :  or  if  he  is  in  danger  of  making  a  mistake,  it  will  rather  be  the 
danger  of  thinking  that  recreation  is  not  necessary  when  it  really  is. 

In  most  cases  the  best  recreations  are  rest,  or  walking  in  the  open 
air,  or  free  and  friendly  conversation,  and  easy  intercourse  with  the 
members  of  one's  family,  or  with  friends. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  such  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  recreate 
both  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  as  a  ramble  in  the  open 
air,  the  sight  of  buds  and  flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  the  fresh  pure 
air,  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  rich  and  varied  beauties  of  the 
earth. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  recreations  in-doors,  next  to  that  of  free 
and  happy  intercourse  with  our  families  and  friends,  is  that  of  music. 
Where  this  can  be  enjoyed,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  means  of 
cheering  and  of  recreating  the  exhausted  spirit. 

Reading  too  may  frequently  prove  a  most  excellent  means  of  recre- 
ation. There  are  numbers  of  books  which  require  no  serious  mental 
effort  ;  their  subjects  are  easy  to  be  understood,  and  the  style  is  clear 
and  simple,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  present  their  sub- 
jects to  the  mind  is  interesting  and  exhilarating.  So  that  instead  of 
requiring  any  exertion,  the  perusal  of  the  book  is  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  means  of  giving  to  the  soul  a  perfect  rest,  and  of  impart- 
ing pleasure  with  that  rest. 

Indeed  the  means  of  recreation  are  abundant,  where  people  have 
themselves  the  disposal  of  their  time.  There  is  however  a  danger 
lest  people  should  begin  to  make  a  business  of  that  which  was  at  first 
indulged  in  only  as  a  recreation.  And  if  an  individual  should  choose 
as  a  recreation  that  which  in  itself  is  of  no  use,  and  then  make  that 
means  of  recreation  itself  a  business,  he  so  far  throws  away  his  life,  and 
wastes  his  energies  to  no  good  purpose. 

The  first  things  to  which  every  man  ought  to  attend  are,  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  the  enlargement  of  his  mind,  the  culture  of  his 
spirit,  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty  he  owes  to  God  and  to  his 
fellow-men,  the  performance  of  his  daily  task  in  the  promotion  of  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  Each  man  ought  to 
give  himself  with  diligence  to  those  things  ;  each  man  should  exert 
himself  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities.  So  long  as  he  never  feels  wea- 
ried, exhausted,  he  needs  no  recreations  but  the  common  ones  of  food 
and  drink,  and  rest  in  sleep,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
breeze  of  heaven.  But  if  he  should  find  that  his  strength  is  gone, 
that  his  body  or  mind  is  no  longer  prepared  for  exertion,  it  then  be- 
hoves him  to  take  an  extra  rest,  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in 
other  kinds  of  exercise,  in  such  kinds  of  exercise  as  have  a  tendency 
not  farther  to  weary  or  exhaust  his  powers,  but  rather  to  minister  a 
degree  of  pleasure,  and  to  enable  him  cheerfully  and  harmlessly,  if 
not  usefully,  to  pass  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  the  recreation 
of  his  energies. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  many  things  are 
called  recreations  in  our  day,  that  are  not  recreations, — that  many 
people  who  talk  most  of  recreations,  are  persons  who  need  labour  more 
than  rest,  and  some  fresh  means  of  exerting  their  faculties  and  of 
spending  their  powers,  than  of  renewing  or  restoring  them.  It  will 
also  be  seen,  that  those  who  n\ost  need  recreation  in  our  day,  are  the 
hard-working  poor.  The  men  that  have  to  rise  before  it  is  light,  and 
to  continue  at  their  labours  till  long  after  dark,— that  spend  the  day 
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Jn  close  and  confined  rooms,  breathing  bad  air,  and  in  the  midst  of 
noisome  odours — these  are  the  men  that  most  need  recreation.  These 
need  additional  recreations  of  various  kinds.  Many  of  them  need 
more  food,  and  food  of  a  more  wholesome  and  invigorating  quality. 
Many  of  them  need  more  rest,  and  better  opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  light,  and  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  heaven.  Their  hours  of 
labour  should  be  shortened.  Their  places  of  labour  should  be  im- 
proved. Their  homes  in  general  should  be  made  more  comfortable, 
more  healthy,  and  more  convenient.  They  need  supplies  of  books, 
and  other  means  of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  They  need 
opportunities  of  holding  free  intercourse  with  friends,  and  sharing  the 
pleasures — the  innocent  and  healthful  pleasures,  of  society. 

And  eiforts  should  be  made  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to 
secure  those  recreations  to  the  labouring  classes.  Efforts  should  be 
made  by  all  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour 
to  the  measure  of  men's  strength, — to  make  such  arrangements  as  will 
prevent  men  from  being  under  the  necessity  of  exhausting  themselves 
beyond  measure,  and  of  passing  their  lives  in  a  state  inconsistent  with 
the  enjoyment  of  health  and  comfort,  or  with  their  spiritual  and  moral 
improvement.  And  the  wealthier  portions  of  society  could  not  have 
a  better,  a  more  rational,  a  more  creditable,  useful,  or  happy  kind  of 
labour,  or  a  truer  and  manlier  recreation,  than  that  of  forming  and  ex- 
ecuting plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
for  the  illumination  and  moral  advancement  of  the  community  at 
large.  If  the  wealthier  classes  of  our  country  were  to  devote  them- 
selves to  labours  of  this  description, — if  they  were  to  choose  for  their 
recreations — if  they  will  talk  of  recreation — the  improvement  and  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures — it  would  be  delightful  ;  it  would  be 
something  worth  looking  at,  and  thinking  of.  If  instead  of  hunting  a 
fox,  or  shooting  game,  or  spending  their  days  in  vanity,  and  their 
nights  in  gambling  and  licentiousness, — if,  instead  of  wandering 
abroad  in  foreign  lands,  indulging  in  forbidden  pleasures,  and  spread- 
ing corruption  wherever  they  go,  they  would  just  make  it  their  object 
and  endeavour  to  remove  ignorance,  to  uproot  errors,  to  destroy  pre- 
judice, to  awaken  men's  minds  to  thought,  to  call  forth  their  higher 
and  nobler  affections,  to  promote  the  development  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  and  to  raise  society  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue, — if  they  would  just  make  it  their  aim  to  seek  out  all 
bad  laws  still  lurking  on  the  statute  book,  and  hunt  them  to  death, — 
if  they  would  send  their  thoughts  abroad  in  search  of  evil  customs, 
and  direct  their  shot  against  them, — if  they  would  go  up  and  down 
their  country  diffusing  light,  promoting  schools,  establishing  libraries, 
and  circulating  books, — if  they  would  spend  their  days  in  storing  their 
own  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  and  then  imparting  their  know- 
ledge to  others,  in  invigorating  and  perfecting  their  own  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  and  then  endeavouring  to  invigorate  and  perfect 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  others, — if  they  would  go  abroad 
to  learn  fresh  lessons  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  usefulness,  or  to  teach 
to  other  nations  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  usefulness  which 
they  had  learned  at  home, — if  they  would  set  to  work  to  improve  all 
our  institutions,  to  purify  the  departments  of  law,  of  equity,  of  legisla- 
tion, and  to  bring  about  a  truly  rational  and  Christian  reformation  in 
our  land, — it  would  be  beautiful  ;  it  would  be  glorious  ;  we  should 
soon  see  all  things  re-created  :  old  things  would  pass  away,  and  all 
things  would  become  new.  These  are  the  recreations  to  which  we 
would  call  the  wealthier  classes.  And  if  they  should  make  these  re- 
creations a  toil  for  a  while,  we  would  forgive  them  ;  and  if  they  will 
employ  themselves  in  such  rational  pursuits,  in  such  delightful  labours 
for  a  while,  we  shall  then  look  favourably  upon  other  recreations 
'which  they  may  choose  for  themselves,  if  in  truth  they  are  recrea- 
tions. 

I  would  further  observe,  that  a  Christian,  who  professes  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  should  first  endeavour  to  supply  to  all  his  fellow 
creatures  what  may  be  called  the  necessary  supports  or  recreations  of 
life,  before  he  indulges  himself  in  those  which  are  not  strictly  neces- 
Baiy,  in  those  which  are  perhaps  merely  of  a  pleasureable  character. 


We  have  no  objections  whatever  to  the  rich  having  recreations  when 
they  need  them  ;  but  we  have  objections  to  their  leaving  the  poor 
without  any  recreations  at  all.  V/e  have  no  objections  even  to  ex- 
pensive recreations  when  they  are  necessary,  when  expense  is  unavoid- 
able ;  but  we  think  it  hard  that  five,  ten,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
sand pounds  should  be  spent  in  recreations,  while  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  in  want  of  food,  of  decent 
clothing,  of  instruction,  books,  and  other  means  of  spiritual  and 
moral  improvement,  when  a  different  manner  of  expending  that  money, 
to  a  rightly  disposed  mind,  would  secure  superior  recreations,  as  well 
as  all  those  physical  and  spiritual  helps  which  many  of  the  poor  so 
greatly  need.  There  are  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  whose  spirits — 
whose  souls,  can  scarcely  have  a  re-creation  ;  for  their  souls  as  yet  have 
not  been  brought  into  existence.  Their  spiritual  and  moral  faculties 
have  been  almost  altogether  uncultivated  ;  they  have  never  been 
brought  forth.  Their  souls  are  in  a  manner  slumbering.  They  are, 
in  fact,  as  the  strong  figures  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles  indicate,  not 
only  asleep,  but  buried  in  ignorance,  and  dead  in  sensuality  and  sin. 
If  we  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  our  first  great  effort  should  be 
to  rescue  those  souls  from  their  wretched  condition, — to  bring  them 
into  light  and  life  ;  and  then,  our  next  object  should  be,  to  supply 
them  with  such  spiritual  food,  and  to  lead  them  to  such  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, as  may  increase  their  strength,  and  multiply  their  enjoyments 
inimitably.  There  are  many,  I  am  persuaded,  who  will  not  be  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  spend  their  time  and 
money  in  things  which  they  call  recreations, — many  that  will  start  up 
amazed,  filled  with  horror,  when  they  discover  how  much  good  they 
might  have  done  which  they  have  neglected — how  much  evil  they 
have  allowed  to  remain  in  the  world  which  they  might  have  cured, — 
and  what  a  vast  amount  of  money  they  have  spent  in  seeking  recrea- 
tion or  pleasure  which  would  have  been  better  found  at  less  expense 
in  other  ways,  while  their  fellow-creatures  were  languishing,  suffering, 
and  perishing  for  want  of  the  expenditure  of  that  same  money  upon 
them. 

Again,  those  things  called  recreations  which  are  immoral  in  their  na- 
ture, or  mischievous  in  their  general  influence,  are  of  course  improper. 
The  name  of  recreations  is  given  to  certain  sports  which  are  both  in- 
jurious to  the  parties  that  engage  in  them,  and  cruel  and  dangerous  to 
others.  Field  sports,  as  they  are  often  pursued,  endanger  the  life 
of  those  who  engage  in  them,  partake  of  cruelty  towards  the  brute 
creation,  and  are  frequently  injurious  to  other  parties  concerned. 
Gaming,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  amusement  or  a  recrea- 
tion, appears  not  only  not  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  recreating  or 
invigorating  the  wearied  powers  of  mind  and  body,  but  also  to  tend  to 
the  injury  of  the  moral  character  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  Num- 
bers— thousands  upon  thousands  in  fact,  have  been  reduced  to  beggary 
and  profligacy  in  consequence  of  indulging  in  gaming.  At  first,  per- 
haps, they  indulged  but  lightly,  seeking  merely  that  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, which  a  change  from  serious  to  lighter  exercises  might  give, 
but  afterwards  contracted  a  habit,  a  passion,  for  gaming,  which 
gradually  depraved  or  destroyed  their  sense  of  duty,  or  their  moral 
powers,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  both  of  their  character  and  circum- 
stances. People  should  be  on  their  guard  against  using  anything  as 
a  recreation  which  has  proved  itself  to  have  this  dangerous  tendency, 
by  the  mischief  which  it  has  wrought  in  the  cases  of  others. 

I  would  further  observe,  that  men  ought  not  to  use  what  are  called 
recreations  merely  as  a  means  of  pleasure.  They  ought  to  have  a 
farther,  a  higher  object,  in  anything  which  they  may  use  as  a  recrea- 
tion. They  ought  to  aim,  as  the  vrord  itself  would  teach  them,  at  re- 
creating, invigorating  their  bodily  and  spiritual  faculties,  and  thus  fitting 
themselves  for  the  service  of  their  God,  and  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind,— for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  themselves,  or  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  blessedness  amongst  others.  And  I  would 
further  add,  that  they  who  use  recreations  for  this  object,  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  farther  improvement  of  their  own  minds,  and  for  useful- 
ness to  their  fellow- creatures,  will  generally  find  the  greatest  pleasure 
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in  life,  and  the  greatest  advantage  ;  while  those  who  search  for  pleasure 
as  their  chief  good,  who  labour,  perhaps,  no  more  than  they  can  help 
in  useful  occupations,  and  have  recourse  to  what  are  called  amuse- 
ments or  recreations  for  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  will  seldom  find 
much  pleasure.  The  more  eager  they  are  to  gratify  themselves,  the 
more  difficult  will  they  find  the  task.  The  more  covetous  they  are  of 
selfish  pleasures,  the  less  likely  are  they  to  meet  with  pleasure.  It  is 
the  benevolent,  the  godly,  the  intellectual,  the  moral  man,  that  will 
invariably  find  both  the  highest,  the  richest,  the  most  permanent  and 
abundant  pleasures. 

Again  ;  suppose  there  are  two  kinds  of  recreations,  two  ways  in 
which  a  wearied  and  exhausted  man  may  repair  his  energies  of  soul 
or  body, — suppose  that  one  of  these  ways  is  expensive,  and  the  other 
less  so, — that  one  of  these  ways  is  injurious  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  other  not  injurious, — or  that  one  of  these  ways  would  be  less  use- 
ful to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  other  more  useful, — that  one  would 
require  a  greater  waste  of  time,  and  the  other  a  less  waste,  it  must  be 
plain  to  every  one  that  the  latter  recreation  ought  to  be  pursued.  We 
ought  always  to  prefer  that  means  of  recreating  our  own  powers 
which  is  least  expensive  to  ourselves,  most  useful  to  our  brethren, 
and  best  calculated  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  time  for  labours  of  general  usefulness.  No  man  has  any  money  to 
waste.  The  richest  man  in  the  world,  if  he  would  look  abroad,  might 
see  that  all  his  wealth  is  wanted  for  the  improvement  of  the  minds, 
the  characters,  and  the  condition  ef  his  fellow-creatures.  The  richest 
man  on  earth,  if  he  thinks  and  feels  aright,  if  he  understands  the  state 
of  the  world  he  lives  in,  the  wants  of  the  creatures  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  and  the  way  in  which  those  wants  are  to  be  supplied, — 
would  see  that  whatever  surplus  of  wealth  he  possesses,  is  called  for  by 
the  wants  of  his  brethren,  is  needed  for  works  of  charity  and  benefi- 
cence. And  no  one  has  any  time  to  spare.  Life  is  not  long,  and  the 
work  which  lies  before  us  is  infinite.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  not 
much,  but  the  work  that  wants  doing  is  great  beyond  all  conception. 
The  errors,  the  ignorance,  the  superstitions,  the  crimes,  the  miseries 
prevailing  in  society  are  almost  endless  in  amount,  and  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  done  for  their  removal  seems  but  a  trifle  compared  with 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Those  that  have  wealth,  therefore,  and  those 
that  have  health  and  strength  and  life,  and  all  that  have  talents  to  fit 
them  for  usefulness  of  any  description,  ought  to  make  the  best  of  their 
■wealth,  the  most  of  their  time  and  of  their  talents  during  the  short  term 
of  life  allotted  to  them  on  earth,  and  accomplish  as  much  good  for  the 
world  as  possible.  And  the  state  of  our  country,  and  of  our  sister  coun- 
try, Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  should  especially  lead  the  wealthy  to 
reflect  on  these  matters.  If  the  rich  of  Ireland  had  done  their  duty  in 
days  past  towards  their  brethren  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  the 
present  want  and  famine  would  never  have  been  experienced.  If  the 
wealthy  of  this  country  had  done  their  duty  in  this  one  particular, — 
if  they  had  been  employed  in  endeavours  to  promote  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  physical  improvement  of  their  brethren  in  these 
countries,  by  the  proper  use  of  that  time  and  of  that  wealth  which 
they  have  spent  in  what  they  call  pleasures  or  recreations,  every  per- 
son in  this  kingdom  might  have  been  both  comfortably  clothed,  and 
comfortably  fed,  and  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  to  make  a 
comfortable  home,  and  every  thing  needful  to  assist  him  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  and  the  right  improvement  and  development  of 
his  soul.  And  it  is  a  simple  truth,  a  plain  and  palpable  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  want  that  prevails  in  these  countries  at  this  time,  and 
the  terrible  diseases  which  are  afflicting  vast  numbers,  and  the  awful 
deaths  which  have  taken  place,  and  which  are  taking  place  daily,  are 
to  be  laid  to  the  charge,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  wealthy  people  of 
these  lands.  Numbers  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  who  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  when  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  priest,  and  who  would  think  themselves  insulted  if 
they  were  denied  the  Christian  name, — I  say  numbers  who  profess  to 
be  the  followers  of  that  same  Jesus  who  lived  and  toiled,  and  preached 
and  suffered,  and  died  at  last,  for  the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  have 


been  acting  for  years  on  the  principle  of  taking  as  much  from  the 
poor  as  they  could  get,  and  giving  them  as  little  in  return  as  they 
could  help.  They  have  been  raising  themselves,  and  lea\'ing  vast 
multitudes  of  their  brethren  in  the  deepest  degradation,  unpitied  and 
unhelped.  They  have  been  spreading  out  themselves  like  the  green 
bay  tree,  and  leaving  their  brethren  to  be  trampled  upon  like  the 
vilest  weeds.  They  have  been  enriching  themselves,  and  to  use  the 
words  of  an  ancient,  they  have  lived  in  pleasure  and  been  wanton, 
and  indulged  themselves  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter,  while  millions  of 
their  brethren  around  them  have  been  languishing  in  want,  slumber- 
ing in  ignorance,  sinking  in  degradation  and  in  wretchedness.  They 
have  been  spending  thousands  upon  their  own  pleasure,  and  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  others.  And  the 
awful  famine,  those  fearful  fevers,  those  terrible  plagues,  and  those 
numerous  and  awful  deaths  by  starvation,  are  the  result,  the  fruits,  of 
their  selfishness.  And  however  they  may  think  of  those  matters 
themselves,  there  are  those  who  cannot  but  regard  them  as  the  plun- 
derers, the  oppressors,  the  destroyers  of  their  brethren.  I  am,  how- 
ever, far  from  thinking  that  the  wealthy  are  the  only  parties  to  be 
blamed.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  man  is  to  be  blamed 
who  has  lived  an  idle,  a  selfish,  or  an  intemperate  life.  Every  man  is 
to  be  blamed  who  has  wasted  his  property  on  things  useless,  or  things 
hurtful,  instead  of  spending  it  in  ways  calculated  to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  the  welfare  of  his  brethren.  Every  man  is  to  blame 
to  some  extent,  who  has  not  consecrated  his  property,  whether  much 
or  little,  and  devoted  his  time  and  his  talents,  to  the  great,  the  uni- 
versal, the  Christ-like  work  of  promoting  knowledge,  temperance, 
righteousness,  peace,  freedom,  and  plenty  amongst  mankind.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  wastes  his  shilling, 
would  properly  employ  a  pound,  or  that  the  man  who  wastes  his 
pound,  would  faithfully  improve  a  thousand  pounds.  AVe  can  only 
judge  of  the  manner  in  which  a  man  would  use  great  talents,  from  the 
way  in  which  he  uses  little  talents.  We  can  only  judge  of  the  way 
in  which  a  man  would  use  great  sums  of  money,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  uses  small  sums.  We  can  only  judge  of  the  way  in  which 
a  man  would  act  towards  nations,  if  he  were  a  legislator  or  a  governor, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  acts  towards  individuals  and  families  in 
a  more  private  situation.  We  may  not  have  had  so  much  to  do  in 
impoverishing  and  famishing  the  Irish  as  some  others,  but  we  may 
have  cherished  the  same  spirit  as  those  who  have  had  more  to  do  in 
this  bad  business.  AVc  may  have  cherished  that  spirit  which  has  led 
those  parties  of  whom  we  are  now  complaining,  to  tliat  course  of  life 
to  which  we  trace  the  famine  and  the  plague,  the  suffering  and  horrid 
deaths,  which  rumour  is  perpetually  bringing  to  our  ears. 

I  shall  very  briefly  state  the  substance  of  my  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  leave  them  for  enlargement  at  a  future  period.  First,  all 
recreations  or  amusements  so  called  are  improper  that  are  immoral 
or  mischievous,  or  that  have  any  thing  of  blasphemy  or  impiety 
about  them,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  theatrical  performances, 
and  recreations  furnished  at  public  houses,  in  which  drunkenness  and 
licentiousness  are  mingled.  All  recreations  or  amusements  are  wrong 
which  render  necessary  the  debasement  of  any  human  being,  which 
require  any  human  being  to  act  a  part  which  is  unnatural,  immoral, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  shouk  the  moral  sense,  and  injure  the 
better  feelings  and  affections  of  the  soul.  All  recreations  that 
savour  of  impiety  are  to  be  avoided,  so  also  are  all  such  recreations  as 
tend  to  injure  any  fellow-man  either  in  body  or  in  mind.  The 
interests  of  our  brethren  should  always  be  held  sacred  by  us ;  their 
rights,  their  interests,  and  especially  their  spiritual  and  moral  interests, 
ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  for  our  pleasure.  We  therefore  consider 
all  such  sports  or  recreations  as  bull  fights,  sword  fights,  playing  with 
lions,  tigers,  or  other  savage  beasts  ;  boxing,  wrestling,  or  other  dan- 
gerous and  brutal  sports,  as  well  as  every  thing  that  savours  of 
immodesty,  indecency,  impurity,  as  unlawful  recreations.  All  those 
which,  however  they  may  tend  to  enable  some  individuals  to  en- 
joy  a  kind   of  pleasurable  rest  and  excitement,  yet  render  neces- 
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sary  cruelty  to  animals,  as  setting  animals  to  fight  with  each  other,  to 
■worry  and  to  devour  each  other,  or  any  way  tormenting  and  destroy- 
ing animals  unnecessarily.     If  killing  flies  in  children  be  considered 
faulty  when  it  is  done  unnecessarily,  how  can  we  think  killing  larger 
animals   faultless   in   men,  when   no   necessity  requires  them  to  be 
destroyed.     We  consider  all  recreations,  or  all  things  called  recre- 
ations wrong,  which  are  used  for  mere  pleasure,  or  which  are  indulged 
in  simply  to  pass  away   time  that   might   be  usefully  employed,  or 
which  require  that  money  which  is  called  for  by  the  wants  of  our 
needy  fellow-men.     "We  are  persuaded  that  people  can  never  find 
their  proper  happiness  in  what  are  called  amusements  or  recreations. 
The  man  that  would  be  truly  happy,  that  would  have  the  happiness 
for  which  mankind   were  formed,  must  employ  a  great  portion   of 
his  time  in  gathering  knowledge,  and   in   doing  good.     Happiness 
results  from  action.    The  highest  happiness  results  from  the  action  or 
exertion  of  our  highest  faculties  ;  and  the  greatest  happiness  results 
from  the  proper  and  harmonious  action  of  all  our  faculties   of  body 
and  soul,  intellectual  and  moral ;  of  all  our  benevolent  and  our  animal 
faculties.     I  say  the  greatest  happiness  results  from  the  harmonious 
and  proper  action  of  all  these  faculties,  and  of  all  these  powers.     In 
other  words,  it  results  from  a  life  of  study,  of  purity,  of  benevolence, 
of  godliness.     No  man  can  find  happiness  without  the  exertion  of  his 
faculties.  No  man  can  find  the  highest  pleasures,  without  the  vigorous 
exertion  of  his  highest,  noblest  faculties  and  affections.     No  man  can 
find  permanent  and  abundant  happiness,  but  in  the  continued,  the  per- 
severing, the  united,  and  the  harmonious  exertion  both  of  his  bodily 
and  spiritual  faculties,  both  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers.   The 
man  therefore  that  sets  himself  to  seek  for  happiness  in  what  are  called 
amusements  and  recreations,  will  be  disappointed  ;  he  will  find  that 
his  very  pleasures  become  tasteless,  that  his  amusements  will  become 
wearisome,  that  his  pastimes  will  become  a  torment  to  him.     Those 
who  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  improvement 
of  their  brethren,  and  seek  for  pleasure  alone,  will  never  find  it.     The 
least  pleased,  the  most  unhappy  of  their  race,  are  those  who  live  for 
nothing  else  but  pleasure.     The   best  pleased,  the  most  happy,  are 
those  who  forget  all  selfish  pleasure,  and  busy  themselves   only   to 
know  and  to  do  what  is  right,  to  please  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  brethren  upon  earth.     This  has  alwavs 
been  the  case  with  me,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.     If  I  have  ever 
sought  pleasure  in  pastimes,  I  have  generally  met  with  disappointment 
and  pain.     Some  of  the  most  restless  days  of  my  life,  have  been  days 
which  I  spent  in  what  were  mis-called  recreations  ;  while  the  hap- 
piest  of  my   days  have   been   those    which    have   been    consecrated 
exclusively  to  God,  to  duty,  to  spiritual  improvement,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  human  happiness.     I  have  no  doubt  Ijut  the  experience  of 
others  agrees  with  my  own  in  this  respect.     It  is  the  law  of  God,  the 
law  of  human   nature,   a   universal,  everlasting   law,  that  selfishness 
shall  be  miserable,  and  that  benevolence  and  godliness  alone  shall  be 
happy.     It  is  the  law  here,  it  is  the  law  everywhere,  and  it  will  be 
the  law  for  ever.     He  that  would  best  enjoy  life,  must  spend  it  bene- 
volently  and   usefully,  and  he  that  will  live  for  his  own  pleasure, 
shall  soon  have  little  pleasure  in  life. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  OHIO. 
Extract  from  a  Letter  from  H.  C.  IVrirjht. 

'Marlbrd',  Starh  Co.,  Ohio,  Sundav,  Aug.  12,  1849, 
To  R.  D.  Webb,  Duhlin,  Ireland. 

'Dear  Richard, — I  anion  a  rude  platform,  erected  in  a  grove,  under 
the  lofty  and  wide-spread  branches  of  such  forest  trees  of  oak,  hickory, 
chesnut,  beech  and  maple,  as  grow  in  Ohio — and  I  was  going  to  say, 
no  where  else.  Before  me  are  gathered  some  2000  of  the  men  aiid 
women  of  Ohio,  assembled  in  an  Anti-slavery  Convention  from  twenty 
miles  round.  Tliey  are  seated  on  rude  hoards,  laid  across  logs  and  on 
Mots,  and  in  multitudes  of  carriages  of  all  kinds.  There  they  all  sit  or 
stand,  facing  the  platform,  eagerly  listening  to  remarks  from  Oliver 
Johnson,  who  is  now  addi-essing  thcni  in  reference  to  some  resolutions 
which  I  liave  offered  to  the  meeting  for  discussion  and  adoption.     Our 


Convention  gathered  yesterday  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  and  is  to  continue 
during  this  day  and  to-morrow,  and  is  to  wind  up  with  a  pic  nic  for 
children. 

'  Often  have  I  wished  this  day,  that  you  and  Hannah  and  the  children 
^\•ere  here  now  and  could  be  here  to-morrow.  I  wish  you  could  see 
these  men  and  women  ;  and  observe  their  dress,  their  faces,  their  clean, 
tidy  and  general  appearance  ;  their  cheerful,  intelligent  and  happy 
looks  ;  the  evidence  of  the  comforts  and  means  of  intellectual  and  social 
elevation,  with  which  they  have  surrounded  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
these  mighty  forests.  You  would  exclaim — '  Who  are  these  ?  Whence 
came  they  V  I  would  answer — '  These  are  those,  and  the  children  of 
those,  who  entered  these  deep  forests,  where  forty  years  ago  the  wolves 
and  bears  and  catamounts  had  their  lair,  and  which  were  the  home  of 
the  deer,  the  elk,  the  fox,  the  racoon,  the  opossum,  the  wild  turkey, 
the  wild  pigeon  ;  and  with  the  axe  opened  them  to  the  sun,  felled  the 
giant  trees,  cleared  the  deep-tangled  underbrush,  burnt  up  the  timber, 
and  made  for  themselves  and  their  children  a  home.  And  such  homes! 
Living,  as  j'ou  have  done,  amid  the  rags,  starvation  and  hovels  to  which 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  doomed,  your  imagination  could  scarcely 
conceive  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  surround  the  labourers  of 
Ohio.  Nor  could  you  believe  that  the  men  and  women  now  liefore  me, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  are  accustomed  to  use  the  axe,  the  plough, 
the  hoe,  the  spade,  the  scythe,  the  cradle,  (an  instrument  to  cut  wheat 
and  oats,)  the  needle,  the  waslitub  the  broom,  the  mop,  the  kneading- 
trough,  the  oven,  the  frying-pan,  chccse-tub  and  churn,  as  means  of 
living.  Yet  it  is  literally  true.  They  do,  indeed,  many  of  them,  yet 
live  in  their  rude  cabins  of  logs.  But  go  into  those  log  cabins,  and  you 
will  see  that  not  the  royal  palace  of  AVindsor,  in  which  you  house  and 
feed  your  Queen  and  royal  blood,  is  more  abundantly  furnished  with 
the  choicest  and  richest  fruits  and  food,  than  are  these  log  cabins  of 
Ohio  ;  and  the  indwellcrs  of  these  rude  habitations  are  the  undisputed 
owners  of  from  80  to  1.30  acres  of  as  good  land  as  you  can  find  in  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  your  dear  green  Isle.  If  I  could  take  you  and 
Hannah  in  a  buggj',  and  travel,  for  one  month,  with  you  through  this 
State  in  summer,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  begim  to  repay  you  for  your 
unceasing  love  and  kindness  in  giving  me  a  happy  home  in  your  domes- 
tic circle,  off  and  on,  for  five  years.' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Manchester,  Nov.  12,  1849. 

Sir, — Feeling  confident  that  I  may  depend  upon  your  answer,  I 
would  feel  under  a  very  great  obligation  if  you  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  let  me  know  if  the  Emigration  Society  at  Horton  is  a  genuine 
one  or  only  a  bubble,  as  I  have  some  thoughts  of  entering  the  society. 
Have  the  kindness  to  answer  this  in  your  next  publication  of  the 
People.     By  doing  so  you  will  oblige  yours,  &c., 

Wm.  Etcuells,  Wood  Turner,  72,  Lombard  Street, 

Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Ans. — I  know  little  of  the  Horton  Emigration  Society,  beyond  what 
has  appeared  in  the  People.  It  is  a  genuine  .Society,  no  doubt,  and 
seems  likely  to  prove  a  powerful  one.  The  committee  have  authorised 
me  to  purchase  for  them  a  farm  in  Oliio,  one  of  the  farms  described  in 
the  People  ;  and  I  expect  to  secure  it  for  them  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  two.  They  purpose  to  raise  a  certain  sum,  and  I  have  engaged  to 
advance  them  the  remainder  on  security.  This  is  all  I  can  say.  How 
the  principles  of  the  Society  will  work,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  the  commit- 
tee appear  to  be  honest  and  earnest  men.  If  you  wish  for  fuller  infor- 
mation, j-ou  must  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Secre- 
tary will  give  you  whatever  information  you  may  require,  and  then 
you  must  judge  for  yourself  as  to  the  propriety  of  joining  the  Society. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Society  myself,  nor  am  I  answerable  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  ;  but  as  I  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
committee,  I  ^\-ish  them  success,  and  am  disposed  to  aid  them  in  any 
way  I  can.  J.  Barker. 

T.  D.,  BiLSTON. — Your  parcel  is  sent  in  Mr.  Allen's,  to  Mr.  Butter- 
wick's,  Stationer,  Stafford  Street,  Birmingham. 


TO  EMIGRANTS. 

WATSON'S  (late  ELLIOT'S)  A-;glo  A.mekican  Hoosb,  114,  Waterloo  Hoad,  Liverpool, 
near  the  Clarence  Dock;  established  Fourteen  Veais.  Emigrants,  by  writing  to  this  House, 
can  obtain  eveiy  information  respecting  the  sailing  of  Ships  to  all  parts  of  America  and  the 
Colonics,  and  the  out-fit  necess.ary  :  and  by  remitting  One  Pound  can  have  good  Berths  secured 
in  first  class  Ships.    No  charge  for  Emigrant's  Luggage.    Enclo&e  a  Slampfor  Iteiil;/. 
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J.  BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 


I  ought  to  have  named  before  this,  that  book- hawking  is  a  very 
common  business  in  America.  At  almost  every  raUway  station, 
and  on  almost  every  steam-boat  when  it  stops  at  a  wharf,  you  see  per- 
sons with  baskets  full  of  books.  The  American  publishers  publish 
cheap  editions  of  popular  books,  with  the  view,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
supplying  those  book-hawkers.  Those  hawkers  supply  you  with  a 
work,  wliich  would  cost  you  ten  shillings  or  a  pound  in  England,  for 
sixpence  or  a  shilling.  The  quantity  of  books  thus  sold  must  be 
exceedingly  great. 

T  ought  also  to  have  stated,  that  George  Dyson  found  out,  while  I  was 
at  Chicago,  that  his  employer  was  giving  him  an  American  shilling 
less  a  pair  for  shoes  or  boots,  than  the  regular  price.  George  Dyson 
mentioned  the  matter  to  his  employer  while  I  was  there.  '  I  will 
enquire,'  said  his  employer.  He  went  out,  as  he  pretended,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring,  and  on  his  return  said,  that  he  found  the  masters 
generally  had  raised  the  wages  lately.  G.  Dyson  would  of  course  be 
advanced,  and  be  thus  enabled  to  earn  and  save  some  eight  or  ten 
shillings  more  a  week,  American  money. 

I  left  Chicago  for  Milwaukie  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  arrived 
there  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tt  was  dark,  and  the  houses 
of  public  accommodation  were  not  yet  open  ;  so  that  I  was  obliged, 
after  almost  a  sleepless  night,  to  walk  about  the  streets  alone  for  an 
hoar  or  two.  As  soon  as  I  got  into  a  house,  I  made  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  wav  to  Pottersville.  I  was  wishful,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
establishment.  I  was  told  that  it  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Milwaukie, — that  there  was  no  public  conveyance  of  any  description 
that  went  nearer  than  about  fifty  miles  of  the  place,  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  I  could  reach  the  place  would  be  by  a  private 
wagon.  '  And  how  long  would  it  take  me  to  get  there  and  back  in  a 
wagon  ] '  said  I.  '  About  a  fortnight,'  was  the  answer.  What  the 
expense  would  be,  I  could  not  learn.  When  I  found  how  things  were, 
I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  going,  and  resolved,  after  viewing  the  country 
round  Milwaukie,  to  hasten  eastward,  and  get  home  as  soon  as  I 
could.  I  could  not  think  of  spending  a  fortnight  in  visiting  Potters- 
ville. Besides,  the  season  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  the  weather 
was  breaking.  The  days  were  beginning  to  be  wet,  and  the  nights 
frosty.  The  idea  of  spending  nearly  a  fortnight  travelling  through 
the  woods  in  an  open  wagon,  was  too  much.  Besides,  I  had  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  myself  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  emigrants, 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  settling  in  the  States 
myself.  After  obtaining,  therefore,  what  information  I  could  from 
the  Milwaukie  agent  of  the  Potter's  Emigration  Society  and  others, 
with  respect  to  Pottersville  and  Wisconsin  generally,  I  took  my 
place  for  Buffalo.  I  was  told  that  the  land  about  Pottersville  was 
good,  that  the  Colony  was  likely  to  do  well,  in  course  of  time,  if  its 
affairs  were  properly  managed.  But  I  was  told  there  were  frequent 
disputes  among  the  settlei-s,  and  serious  difficulties  with  the  managers. 

In  the  steamer  by  which  I  left  Milwaukie,  were  many  persons  who 
were  leaving  Wisconsin  on  account  of  the  severity  and  length  of  the 
winters.     Some  were  going  into   Illinois,  some  info  Missouri,  and 


some  were  going  eastward.  Among  the  persons  going  into  Missouri, 
was  Mr.  Gillott,  formerly  of  Bamsley  or  the  neighbourhood,  a  relation 
of  Robert  Harrison  or  his  wife.  He  said  that  the  winters  in  Wis- 
consin were  almost  intolerable  to  many,  and  that  farmers  were 
obliged  to  keep  up  their  cattle  and  fodder  them  for  six  or  seven 
months.  Others  however  liked  the  climate,  and  regarded  even  the 
winters  as  not  at  all  inconveniently  or  intolerably  severe.  We  reached 
New  Buffalo  about  ten  at  night,  and  took  our  places  in  the  railway 
cars  immediately.  We  travelled  all  night,  and  reached  Detroit  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  next  day.  I  had  booked  for  Buffalo,  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  from  Detroit,  though  I  was  going  no  farther  than 
Cleveland.  The  fare  to  Buffalo  was  no  more  than  the  fare  to  Detroit ; 
and  the  Buffalo  ticket  freed  me  to  Cleveland.  I  left  Detroit  about 
nine  at  night,  and  reached  Cleveland  about  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning.  I  left  Cleveland  for  Cuyahoga  Falls  at  eight,  and  reached 
my  brother's  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  stage  from  Cleveland  to  Cuyahoga  Falls,  we  had  a  passenger 
of  the  name  of  Johnson,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  knew  H.  C.  Wright,  W.  L.  Garrison  and  F.  Douglass, 
and  spoke  highly  of  them  ;  but  said  he  differed  from  them  as  to  the 
means  to  be  pursued  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery.  He  «-as  for  taking 
part  in  political  action  against  slavery.  I  asked  him  what  prospect 
there  was  for  labouring  emigrants  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived.  He  said  they  could  not  get  people  to  do  their  work, — that  it 
was  especially  difficult  to  g&i  female  helps.  He  was  a  ver)-  agreeable 
companion,  notwithstanding  his  coUarless  coat.  He  both  shared  the 
mirth  of  the  company,  and  contributed  his  share  towards  creating  it. 
There  was  another  man  in  the  Stage  who  was  the  best  or  most  striking 
specimen  of  the  American  Question-askbh  that  I  met  with.  There 
literally  was  no  end  to  his  questions.  He  could  not  help  asking 
questions.  At  the  same  time  he  seemed  an  honest  and  generous- 
hearted  man.  And  his  questions  were  by  no  means  annoying  to  me, 
though  frequently  such  as  would  be  considered  improper  or  imperti- 
nent by  many  people.     Here  is  a  sample. 

Q.  A. — I  guess  you  are  from  the  Old  Country,  sir. 

J.  B.—l  am. 

Q.  A. — Have  you  been  long  here  ? 

J.  B. — About  eight  weeks. 

Q.  A . How  do  you  like  this  country,  what  you  have  seen  of  it  ? 

J.  B.—l  like  it  well,  in  general  ;  but  I  do  not  like  your  ugly 
fences  and  slovenly  fanning,  or  your  horrible  and  filthy  habit  of 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Q.  A . — You  have  quick  fences  in  England,  I  guess. 

/.  B. — In  most  parts  ;  but  in  no  part  have  we  anything  resem- 
bling your  snake  fences. 

Q.  A. — Have  you  seen  much  of  this  country  ? 

J.  B. — I  have,  considering  the  time  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  A. — Do  you  think  of  returning  to  England  ? 

/.  B.—l  do. 

Q.  A. — Then  you  are  not  thinking  of  settling  here  ? 

J.  B. — Yes  I  am. 

Q,  A. — Then  you  intend  to  return  ? 

/.  B.—l  do. 
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Q.  A. — Do  you  think  of  settling  in  the  West  ? 

J.  B. — I  think  of  settling  in  Ohio.  j.  „. 

Q.  A. — In  the  south  or  north  ?  il    '^  S    ^       '^ 

J.  B.—ln  Summit  County.  •       3|  ^    %       |' 

Q.  A. — Have  you  friends  in  Ohio  ? 

J.  B. — I  have  three  brothers  here. 

Q.  il.— You  think  of  settling  near  them,  I  guess  1 

J.  B. — They  are  not  all  settled  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

But  to  give  the  answers,  as  well  as  questions,  will  make  the  story 
too  long.  Take  a  sample  of  his  questions  alone.  '  Where  are  your 
brothers  settled  ?  What  do  they  follow  ?  Have  they  been  long 
here  ?  How  do  they  like  ?  Have  you  more  brothers  ?  What  are 
they  \  Do  they  intend  to  settle  in  America  1  When  do  you  intend 
to  settle  1  What  do  you  intend  to  follow  ?  Have  you  followed 
farming  1 '  Having  mentioned  that  I  was  a  printer,  lecturer,  &c.,  he 
next  asks,  'What  do  you  lecture  about  ? '  I  answer,  '  Religion,  Politics, 
Temperance,  Emigration,  Cheap  Literature,  &c.'  '  Considerably  ex- 
tensive. What  are  your  views  on  those  subjects  ? '  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
And  thus  he  went  on.  The  quaker  could  not  refrain  from  laughing, 
nor  could  he  keep  his  laughing  a  secret.  T  began  to  laugh  myself  at 
length,  and  the  Question-asker  asked  what  was  up.  I  told  him  I 
guessed  we  were  laughing  at  his  infinite  powers  of  question-asking. 
Then  followed  a  few  other  questions,  and  then  a  conversation  about 
the  question-asking  peculiarity  of  certain  Americans,  followed  up 
pretty  closely  with  a  number  of  fresh  questions,  and  a  second  edition 
of  laughter,  with  additions  and  improvements.  At  length  the  Question- 
asker  himself  began  to  laugh,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  stop  to  ask 
another  question  or  two.  I  now  thought  I  had  a  right  to  ask  a  few 
questions  myself,  especially  of  the  Question-asker.     So  to  work  I  set. 

J.  B. — '  What  have  you  got  in  your  parcel-,  that  you  carry  it  so 
carefully  T  said  I.  For  he  kept  a  parcel  on  his  knees,  and  would  not, 
on  any  account,  allow  it  to  be  placed  under  the  seat. 

Q.  A.- — I  have  got  some  books. 

J.  B. — What  are  they  about  ? 

Q.  A . — Several  things. 

J.  B. — Will  you  let  me  look  at  them  1 

Q.  A. — 'Yes,  sir;'  with  very  considerable  emphasis.  So  he  opens 
his  parcel,  aud  hands  me  a  book. 

J.  B. — Why,  this  is  an  English  work,—'  The  Water  Cure,  by 
E.  Johnson.'  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  What  did  you  give  for  it  1 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Have  you  read  it  ?  Do  you 
believe  in  Hydropathy  ?  Do  you  practise  it  ?  Are  you  a  Cold  Water 
Doctor  1  Have  you  a  wife  and  family  ?  Are  they  Hydropatliists  ? 
Do  you  bathe  every  morning  ?  Where  do  you  live  ?  How  long  have 
you  lived  there  ?  Did  you  come  from  the  Old  Country  ;  or  are  you 
an  American  born  ?  Are  you  a  farmer  ?  How  much  land  have  you  ? 
Have  you  any  fruit  ?  What  is  that  other  book  ?  &c.,  &c.  Do  you 
smoke  ?  Do  you  chew  ?  Do  you  take  snuff  1  AVhere  have  you 
been  ?  What  have  you  l^een  about  1  Where  are  you  going  V  Then 
followed  a  conversation  about  temperance,  eating,  teeth,  &c.,  and  the 
Question-asker,  after  complimenting  me  on  the  soundness  and  cleanness 
of  my  teeth,  said  he  guessed  that  I  did  not  use  a  brush  in  cleaning  them, 
&c.,  &c.  Then  followed  another  lot  of  questions,  and  then  another 
discussion,  and  some  little  laughter  again  at  the  expense  of  our  exem- 
plary Question-asker.  We  had  next  a  conversation  on  American 
question-asking.  We  all  agreed,  that  the  propensity  to  ask  questions 
of  foreigners,  and  the  propensity  in  foreigners  to  ask  questions  of 
others,  was  natural,  was  necessary,  and  that  as  the  United  States  was 
a  country  more  visited  by  foreigners  than  any  other  country,  its  people 
naturally  became  more  of  a  question-asking  people  than  the  people  of 
other  nations.  A  kind  man  naturally  asks  questions  of  a  stranger  or 
foreigner,  that  he  may  be  able  to  counsel,  direct,  or  otherwise  aid 
him  ;  and  a  foreigner  naturally  asks  questions  of  the  natives  or  resi- 
dents, that  he  may  be  able  to  direct  or  help  himself ;  and  hence  the 
ridiculed,  but  creditable  prevalence  of  the  question-asking  disposition 
in  the  United  States. 


About  four  o'clock,  I  reached  Cuyalioga  Falls,  after  one  of  the 
pleaeantest  rides,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the  road,  that  I 
ever  had  in  my  life.  I  hastened  at  once  to  my  brother  Samuel's,  whom 
I  found  at  work  on  his  farm.  After  running  over  the  particulars  of 
my  journey,  and  reading  a  letter  from  home,  assuring  me  of  the 
health  of  my  wife  and  children,  and  giving  me  the  delightful  intelli- 
gence that  my  first  packet  of  letters  from  America  had  reached  my 
family  safely,  I  went  to  my  usual  quarters  at  Mr.  Gilling's,  and  after 
repeating  the  story  of  my  travels  and  adventures,  soon  found  my  way 
to  bed,  and  lost  myself  in  sleep. 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  I  answered  the  latter  part  of  Benjamin 
Stead's  letter,  and  prepared  a  packet  for  the  post,  in  the  expectation 
of  getting  it  to  England  by  the  mail  that  was  to  leave  the  Wednesday 
following.  I  wrote  to  my  wife  not  to  expect  me  till  she  heard  from 
me  again,  resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry  the  next  letter  I  wrote 
myself.  This  packet,  however,  was  delayed,  by  some  means,  and 
did  not  reach  home  till  the  morning  after  I  arrived  at  home  myself. 

Sunday,  October  7th,  I  spent  with  my  brothers.  On  my  way  to 
my  brother's  in  the  morning,  I  gathered  a  quantity  of  mushrooms  on 
the  road  side.  I  could  have  gathered  a  half  a  peck  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  After  dinner  I  went  in  company  with  my  brother  Samuel  and 
Henry  Hibbert  to  see  Cuyahoga  river  and  the  Falls.  The  waters  of 
the  Cuyahoga  fall  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  within  a  short  distance. 
The  river  runs  deep  between  rocky  and  perpendicular  banks.  Per- 
pendicular, I  said  :  but  as  the  lad  said,  when  the  mason  asked  him  if 
the  wall  was  plumb,  '  Yes,  master,  it  is  plumb  and  rather  better,'  so 
may  I  say  of  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  ;  they  are  perpendicular 
and  rather  better.  In  many  places  they  overhanc/  the  river.  In 
some  places  the  rooks  overhang  their  base  from  ten  to  twenty,  or 
perhaps  for  thirty  feet.  Along  the  Eastern  bank,  down  between 
the  top  of  the  bank  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  race  or  goit  has 
been  cut  from  the  last  of  the  Falls,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  waters  along  at  a  certain  level,  to  an  open  place  below. 
This  race  or  goit  was  formed  by  a  Company  with  the  intention  of 
securing  water  power  to  turn  a  number  of  mOls  which  they  intended 
to  erect  in  the  neighbourhoood.  This  Company  failed.  The  mills 
were  never  erected,  and  the  race  or  goit  was  never  completed.  Along 
the  side  of  this  race  or  goit  we  walked,  surveying  the  river  and  the 
striking  scenery  of  its  banks.  Above  us  hung  the  rocks  and  trees  ; 
beneath  us  rolled  the  stream  ;  while  before  us,  far  a-head,  the  Falls 
and  rapids  roared.  The  walk  altogether  was  an  exciting  and  delightful 
one,  though  the  day  was  dark  and  rainy. 

Henry  Hibbert  was  one  of  my  fellow  passengers  on  board  the 
Hartford.  After  visiting  several  places  in  the  Eastern  States,  he  had 
reached  Cuyahoga  some  few  days  before  me,  and  had  got  a  job  at 
farming,  for  two  dollars  a  week  and  his  board,  &c.  He  had  never 
been  used  to  working  on  a  farm,  but  farmers  in  America  are  accus- 
tomed to  set  on  new  hands.  ]\Ir.  Canuthers,  the  farmer  who  had 
found  Henry  Hibbert  a  job,  offered  to  engage  him  for  the  year  ;  but 
when  Henry  heard  that  /  had  arrived  at  the  Falls,  and  that  I  and  my 
brother  were  going  to  England,  he  left  his  place,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  with  us  to  England.  The  thought  of  his  wife  and 
child  were  too  much  for  him. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  Sth  and  9th,  I  spent  in  writing, 
shooting,  and  rambling.  I  saw  a  number  of  quails  or  American 
partridges  ;  but  they  escaped  me,  by  running  among  the  brush  of  the 
neighbouring  wood.  I  also  saw  an  immense  flock  of  pigeons,  but 
could  not  find  their  alighting  place.  I  saw  a  flock  of  blackbirds,  and 
shot  two.  I  saw  a  squirrel  too  ;  but  it  beat  me  in  running.  I  caught 
some  fresh  air,  a  v?et  shirt,  and  a  long  delightful  ramble  ;  but  precious 
little  game.  The  fact  is,  there  is  not  much  game  to  be  got  in  the 
more  thickly  peopled  districts.  Every  man  has  his  gun  ;  many  are 
good  shots,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  preserving  game.  On 
Alonday  evening  I  gathered  half  a  peck  of  mushrooms  in  half  an  hour, 
in  two  of  Mr.  Gilling's  fields.  After  a  little  wet  weather,  the  mush- 
rooms spring  up  in  abundance  on  some  farms. 
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On  Wednesday  morning  my  brother  Samuel,  Henry  Hibbert,  and 
myself,  took  our  places  in  the  stage  for  Cleveland,  on  our  way  to 
New  York.  While  waiting  at  the  office,  Mr.  Cook,  the  keeper  of  the 
principal  tavern  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  told  me  there  was  an  excellent 
farm  for  sale  near  the  Falls,  of  an  hundred  acres  and  upwards,  with 
plenty  of  water,  good  buildings,  &c.  He  said  the  owner  asked  fifteen 
dollars  an  acre.  I  requested  Mr.  Gilling  ,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
children  had  come  to  see  me  oft',  to  look  at  the  farm,  and  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  for  me.  He  promised  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  heard  the  result.  If  I  find  the  farm  and  the  price  of  it  what  Mr. 
Cook  represented  it ;  I  shall  purchase  it  at  once. 

We  had  a  slow  and  jolting  ride  to  Cleveland.  The  rain  had  in- 
jured the  roads.  I  saw  abundance  of  mushrooms  as  we  passed  along, 
both  in  the  fields  and  on  the  sides  of  the  road.  At  one  place  I  saw 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  sugar  maples  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  country.  We  saw  no  remarkable  birds,  except  two  or 
three  large  hawks.  One  was  perched  on  a  fence,  and  another  on  a 
stump  of  a  tree.  We  saw  some  beautiful  cattle,  slowly  making  their 
way  to  a  cattle  show.  We  had  some  interesting  fellow-travellers,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  interesting  conversation.  When  the  conversation 
turned  upon  politics,  T  always  avowed  myself  a  Repuljlican,  and 
spoke  of  our  aristocratic  tyrants  with  the  same  unrestricted  freedom 
that  I  do  in  England.  '  You  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak  so  freely 
in  England,  I  guess ;'  said  one.  '  I  spealc  as  freely  daily,  and  write 
and  print  as  I  speak,'  I  answered.  '  And  will  the  Government  toler- 
ate such  freedoms  V  '  When  there  is  no  particular  excitement  in  the 
country.  If  the  people  are  much  excited,  they  will  tolerate  nothing  : 
but  if  they  feel  themselves  secure  in  their  places,  they  will  tolerate 
anything.'  AVhen  it  came  out  during  the  conversation  that  I  had 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  my  freedom  of  speech  and  writing, 
my  fellow  passengers  appeared  to  take  unusual  interest  in  me.  Few 
things  recommend  a  man  more  to  the  favour  of  many  Americans,  than 
a  European  Government  persecution.  The  persecuted  Republican 
from  Europe,  is  sure  to  find  friends  in  America.  One  of  our  company, 
a  respectable  man  to  appearance,  asked  some  very  childish  questions 
respecting  the  history  and  affairs  of  England.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  a  man  of  his  appearance,  so  ignorant  of  English  affairs.  All 
seemed  pleased  when  I  told  them  I  intended  to  settle  in  America, 
and  one  of  them  urged  me  to  look  at  Pennsylvania  before  I  settled. 
He  assured  me  there  were  some  of  the  richest  lands,  and  some  of  the 
finest  scenery,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

We  got  to  Cleveland  about  five  o'clock,  and  alighted  at  the  Dun- 
ham House.  I  asked  their  charges  for  meals  and  lodgings.  '  As  low 
as  any  respectable  house  in  the  town,'  said  the  master.  '  Well,  what 
is  the  price  V  I  asked.  '  This  gentleman,'  said  I,  '  tells  me  your 
charge  is  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  a  meal,  and  the  same  for 
lodgings,  and  that  you  take  us  to  the  steam-boat  gratis.  Is  that 
the  case  ?'  '  It  is,'  he  replied.  I  had  two  companions  with  me 
that  could  not  afford  either  to  pay  high  prices  or  be  imposed 
on,  so  I  was  determined  to  have  a  right  understanding.  At 
half-past  six  we  had  supper,  and  a  wretched  supper  it  was.  There 
were  abundance  of  toaiters,  but  few  victuals.  So  scanty  a  table  I  had 
never  beheld  in  America.  My  brother  could  get  hardly  anything,  I 
got  sufficient  myself,  but  I  had  to  look  sharp  after  it,  and  use  great 
freedom  of  speech  and  liehaviour.  '  The  sooner  we  can  get  on  our 
way,'  thought  I,  '  the  better.'  So  I  asked  the  master  when  the  packet 
would  sail  for  Buffalo  1  '  I  cannot  tell,'  he  answered.  '  The  gentle- 
man who  advised  me  to  come  to  your  house,  assured  me  you  would  be 
able  to  give  me  all  the  information  I  needed,'  I  said.  '  In  conse- 
quence of  the  weather  having  been  rough  for  some  days,  the  Packets 
have  arrived  irregularly  :  but  we  expect  one  for  Buffalo  to  morrow 
morning  ;'  he  replied.  I  asked  a  servant  of  the  establishment  when  a 
Packet  would  start  for  Buffalo.  He  said  he  could  not  tell.  '  This  is 
no  house  for  me,'  said  I  to  myself.  '  If  they  do  not  knoio  when  the 
PaoketB  start,  it  is  bad ;  and  if  they  do  know,  and  will  not  tell,  it  is 


worse.  We  must  help  ourselves.'  So  off  we  started  towards  the 
Quay  to  make  inquiries.  One  said  one  thing,  another  another.  One 
said  the  telegraph  announced  that  a  Packet  would  arrive  about  nine 
o'clock  ;  another  said  there  would  be  one  at  twelve.  We  then  went 
back  to  the  Inn,  and  asked  the  master  again  about  a  Packet.  He  still 
professed  ignorance.  We  then  went  down  to  the  Quay  again,  when 
we  found  that  a  packet  had  just  arrived,  and  that  it  would  leave  for 
Buffalo  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  in  a  supply  of  coal.  We  then  went 
back  to  the  Inn  again,  paid  our  bill,  and  called  for  the  omnibus  to  take 
us  down.  The  master  hesitated,  and  wanted  to  charge  us  for  our 
ride.  I  reminded  him  of  our  bargain  ;  but  he  pretended  the  omnibus 
had  Ijeen  down  to  the  Packet  once  while  we  were  out,  and  that  it 
would  have  an  extra  journey  for  us.  '  That  is  not  our  fault,'  said  I. 
'  We  asked  you  for  information,  and  you  refused  to  give  us  it :  and  if 
we  had  not  looked  out  for  ourselves,  we  should  not  have  got  off  till  to 
morrow.'  He  still  hesitated  ;  and  I  still  insisted  ;  and  at  last  he  gave 
me  my  full  change,  and  ordered  the  omnibus  driver  to  take  us  to  the 
Packet.  The  driver  and  guard  were  rather  awkward,  but  I  kept  them 
to  their  duty,  and  we  got  ourselves  and  our  luggage  all  safe  on  the 
Packet  in  due  time.  '  You  will  be  a  week,'  said  one  of  them,  '  before 
you  get  to  Buffalo  in  that  thing.'  As  it  happened,  we  got  there  be- 
fore dark  on  the  following  day.  And  a  very  nice  passage  we  had. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  view  we  had  of  Pennsylvania  was  de- 
lightful.    We  staid  about  an  hour  at  Erie,  a  town  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  Buffalo  I  went  to  Bennet's  Temperance  House.  My  brother 
and  Henry  Hibbert  slept  on  board  the  Packet.  In  the  morning  my 
brother  and  I  took  our  places  by  steamer  for  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
We  had  a  day  to  spare,  and  we  both  had  a  wish  to  see  those  Falls. 
Besides,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  meet  my  children  com- 
fortably, if  I  returned  without  visiting  this  most  celebrated  wonder. 
fTo  be  Continued.) 


THE   FOLLOWING   IS   THE    LETTER    OF    Mrs.    STEAD, 
WIFE   OF   BENJAMIN   STEAD. 

Cuyahoya  Falls. 
Dear  Mother,  Sisters,  and  all, 

I  have  been  pui'posing  writing  a  long  time,  but 
a  many  things  of  a  very  painful  nature  have  happened.  Since  I  >vrote 
last,  we  have  lost  our  dear  little  Jane.  She  was  only  sick  about  a 
day  and  a  half.  She  was  seized  with  fits,  and  was  very  little  out 
while  she  lived.  The  loss  of  our  Thomas  and  Jane  seems  to  me  to 
unfit  us  for  ever  really  liking  America.  The  object  for  which  we 
came,  seems  to  bo  taken  away,  though  I  have  no  doutit  people  get 
along  easier  here  than  in  England.  But  to  have  no  friends  nor  rela- 
tions near  to  speak  to  !  And  the  climate  is  not  so  agreeable.  ;  It  is  so 
hot  in  summer,  and  so  cold  in  winter :  the  hot  weather  feels  very 
sickly  to  me.  Work  for  Benjamin  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  get ; 
he  has  only  had  about  one  week's  work,  and  that  we  had  to  take  in 
furniture.  JMy  business  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer,  is  very  good. 
I  get  very  good  prices.  I  have  three  shillings  for  cleaning  a  tuscan 
bonnet,  and  two  and  sixpence  for  a  straw  one.  I  work  for  both 
blacks  and  whites.  Dress  making  is  not  very  good  ;  the  women-folks 
mostly  make  their  own  dresses  and  such  things.  What  way  we  shall 
take  I  do  not  know.  AVe  are  undecided  to  take  a  farm.  We  are  told, 
that  unless  the  farm  be  a  large  one,  it  will  not  pay,  and  we  are  told 
that  if  it  be  a  large  one,  and  have  to  hire  the  work,  it  will  not 
pay  ;  and  so  what  to  do  we  cannot  tell,  for  we  could  not  manage 
a  large  farm  ourselves,  and  the  produce  is  sold  so  low,  and  there  is  so 
little  money  to  be  had,  for  it  is  nearly  all  barter  here,  that  we  know 
not  what  steps  we  shall  take.  With  respect  to  all  those  letters  that 
have  been  written  about  things  of  different  kinds  selling  so  well  here, 
we  have  found  to  be  veiy  different  to  what  was  represented.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  money  indeed  to  buy  anything  with,  it  is  done 
in  store  pay  ;  that  is,  when  you  have  done  anything,  they  give  you  an 
order  to  a  certain  store,  and  in  that  case  the  storekeeper  charges  you 
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just  what  he  likes  for  the  articles  you  have  to  get.  Indeed  the  Yan- 
kees seem  to  make  it  a  kind  of  boast,  when  they  take  English  people 
in.  They  are  not  at  all  honourable  in  their  dealings,  and  they  seem 
to  have  no  respect  to  their  word.  And  I  think  a  many  EngUsh  people 
have  partaken  of  the  same  spirit.  They  seem  to  write  with  so  little 
regard  to  real  truth.  I  consider  those  letters  of  Samuel  Barker's  far 
from  being  true.  His  farm  is,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  worn 
out  one,  and  his  house  is  fitter  for  a  barn  than  a  house,  and  his  place 
altogether  is  far  from  being  what  he  said  it  was  in  his  letters  ;  but  it 
only  corresponds  with  his  general  conduct.  He  seems  to  be  very 
little  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives.  I  should  not 
advise  my  sister  Mary  and  Robert  to  come.  People  without  family, 
I  think,  can  enjoy  life  a  great  deal  better  in  England  than  here.  I 
think  they  would  regret  if  they  did  come.  It  is  not  likely  we  shall 
stay  if  we  do  not  like  better  than  we  do  at  present. 

You  will  want  to  know  about  provisions,  how  they  are  selling. 
Flour  is  one  shilling  per  peck.  Eggs,  fourpence  per  dozen.  Butter, 
fivepence  per  pound.  Fruit,  of  course,  is  very  cheap  when  in  season  ; 
but  at  other  times  it  is  the  same  as  with  you,  both  very  scarce  and 
very  dear.  Groceries  are  much  the  same  as  with  you.  House  rents 
in  some  places  are  about  the  same  as  with  you,  and  in  some  places 
much  higher.  Fuel  is  pretty  low  here,  but  in  some  places  it  is  very 
higli.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  now  of  im- 
portance. Please  to  give  my  respects  to  all  my  friends  in  Saddle- 
worth,  and  tell  Mrs.  Sykes  she  had  better  be  content  where  she  is 
than  do  worse,  though  if  she  could  escape  all  the  difficulties  of  getting 
here  and  be  placed  on  a  large  farm,  with  their  family  and  capital, 
they  might  own  considerable  property.  I  feel  as  I  should  like  to  see 
you  again  very  much  ;  perhaps  I  shall  some  time,  T  hope  so. 

Hannah  Stbad. 

June  24th,  1849. 

David  can  make  what  use  he  likes  with  this  letter,  only  he  must 
send  it  to  Oldham, 

Remarks. — As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  promoting 
emigration  to  the  United  States,  nor  have  I,  in  fact,  any  selfish  de- 
sire to  persuade  any  one  to  emigrate  to  that  country  ;  still,  as  many 
are  bent  on  emigrating, — as  many  are  forced  to  emigrate,  or  starve, 
and  as  none  can  emigrate  to  advantage  without  some  information 
respecting  the  country,  &c.,  I  feel  bound  to  lay  the  truth  befere  them, 
especially  as  I  have  been  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  truth.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  notice  the  communications  of 
Benjamin  Stead  and  his  wife. 

I  may  observe,  that  I  do  not  blame  Benjamin  Stead  or  his  wife  for 
saying  they  do  not  like  America  ;  but  simply  for  attempting  to  justify 
their  dislike  hy  falsehood.  If  America  were  a  perfect  Paradise,  some 
would  disbke  it.  They  would  have  a  right  to  dislike  it,  for  anything 
I  know  :  but  they  would  not  have  a  right  to  justify  their  dislike  by 
falsehood  and  slander.  I  find  no  fault  with  Benjamin  Stead  or  his 
wife  for  disliking  America  ;  their  dislike  is  not  unaccountable  or  alto- 
gether unreasonable.  They  have  lost  two  children  there.  And  there 
are  some  who  can  never  think  with  pleasure  of  the  place  of  their 
misfortunes.  But  why  assign  false  reasons  for  their  dislike  ?  Why 
speak  unjustly  of  the  country  or  its  inhabitants  ?  Why  not  content 
themselves  with  stating  things  as  they  are. 

Mrs.  Stead  observes,  '  The  loss  of  our  Thomas  and  Jane  seems  to 
me  to  unfit  lis  for  ever  really  liking  A  merica.  The  ohjectfor  tehich  we 
came,  seems  to  be  taken  aicay.'  Here  is  truth .  Here  is  all  the  j  ustifica- 
tion  of  their  dislike  of  America  that  any  one  could  require.  This 
simple  statement  explains  the  whole  and  justifies  the  whole.  Suppose 
Benjamin  Stead,  instead  of  racking  his  brain  to  invent  other  reasons 
for  disliking  America,  had  contented  himself  with  stating  the  real 
reason  so  simply  and  so  touchingly  given  by  his  wife,  his  friends  and 
his  readers  would  have  silently  sorrowed  and  sympathized  with  him. 
Not  a  soul  would  have  thought  of  censuring  him.  What  a  pity  that 
people  have  not  faith  in  truth. 

Mrs.  Stead  says,  she  has  no  doubt  people  get  along  easier  in 


America  than  in  England.  Why  then  this  talk  about  people  being 
unable  to  get  work, — about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cash,  &c.,  &c. 
What  folly,  to  speak  at  one  time  as  if  people  could  hardly  get  on  at 
all  in  America,  and  then  to  tell  us,  as  both  Benjamin  Stead  and  his 
wife  do  tell  us,  that  people  can  get  along  easier  there  than  in 
England  1 

Mrs.  Stead  complains  that  she  has  no  friends  nor  relations  near  to 
speak  to.  This  is  a  reasonable  complaint.  The  society  of  friends 
and  relations  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life.  The  loss  of 
friends  and  relations  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials.  The  trial  is  all  the 
greater  in  times  of  family  bereavements.  People  intending  to  emigrate 
should  consider  these  things.  People  who  cannot  be  happy  without 
all  their  relations  and  friends  about  them,  should  stop  at  home  till  all 
their  relations  and  friends  are  disposed  to  go  along  with  them.  Nay, 
more  ;  they  must  stop  till  they  can  be  assured  that  none  of  their 
relations  or  friends  will  die  on  the  passage,  or  after  their  arrival  in  the 
country.  Those  who  can  bear  to  live  away  from  their  friends  and 
relations,  or  who  have  friends  and  relations  in  America,  or  who  can 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  friends  there,  may  go  as  soon  as  they 
please.  Mrs.  Stead  speaks  next  of  the  climate.  On  this  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  mind  before.  My  opinion  is,  that  I  should  like  the 
climate  of  America  better  than  the  climate  of  England.  She  says 
that  the  hot  weather  felt  very  sickly  to  her.  It  did  not  feel  sickly  at 
all  to  me.  Mrs.  Stead  wrote  her  letter  in  June,  and  I  did  not  get 
there  till  the  middle  of  August.  Perhaps  the  weather  was  hotter  in 
June  than  in  August.  But  my  brothers  make  no  complaints  of  the 
climate,  and  one  of  them  has  been  there  two  years,  and  another  eight. 
Still,  that  heat  which  is  not  unpleasant  to  one,  may  be  unpleasant 
to  another. 

Mrs.  Stead  next  says,  that  work  seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  Ben- 
jamin to  get.  As  I  have  said  before,  Benjamin  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  work  when  /  was  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  nor  had  any  one  else,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  except  a  man  who  went  up  and  down  asking  for 
light  and  easy  work.  The  Americans  do  not  keep  a  stock  of  elean 
and  easy  jobs  on  hand  for  particular  customers. 

Mrs.  Stead  says  her  business  is  very  good  for  a  few  months  in  sum- 
mer, and  that  she  has  very  good  prices.  Perhaps  she  may  find  work 
as  plentiful  and  wages  as  good  in  winter  as  summer,  if  she  remains 
in  America  a  winter.  I  do  not  know  how  many  tuscan  bonnets  a 
woman,  with  a  girl  to  help  her,  can  clean  in  a  week  ;  but  from  what 
Mrs.  Stead  says,  I  should  judge  that  what  I  heard  about  her  earning 
from  two  to  three  pounds  a  week,  must  have  had  some  truth  in  it. 
I  do  not  grudge  her  her  earnings  ;  I  had  rather  she  earned  more  than 
less ;  but  I  do  wish  that  she  and  her  husband  had  done  America  and 
Americans  justice. 

Mrs.  Stead's  talk  about  farming  seems  rather  unaccountable.  '  We 
are  told,'  says  she,  '  that  unless  the  farm  be  a  large  one,  it  will  not 
pay  V  What  does  she  mean  by  paying  ?  Does  she  mean  that  a 
farm  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  would  not  supply  them  with  food  and 
raiment,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  ?  If  so,  she  is  seriously  wrong. 
Perhaps  she  means  that  thirty  or  forty  acres  would  not  enable  them  to 
get  rich  fast.  If  so,  she  is  right.  But  why  should  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stead  content  themselves  with  what  they  are  told  ?  Cannot  they 
learn  for  certain  what  a  farm  will  cost,  and  what  a  farm  will  yield, 
and  what  their  family  is  likely  to  require  for  its  comfortable  support, 
and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  whether  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
purchase  a  farm  1  If  they  would  do  this,  they  would  find  they  might 
support  themselves  in  comfort  on  far  less  than  forty  acres,  and  save  a 
little  money  as  well. 

As  to  cloth,  cuttlery,  &c.,  not  selling  ;  I  may  remark,  that  some 
people  are  not  content  with  a  reasonable  price  for  such  goods,  and  that 
from  what  I  have  heard  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  Benjamin  Stead  is 
one  of  those  people. 

I  have  already  spoken  about  cash  and  store  pay.  Mrs.  Stead  says, 
when  you  have  done  any  thing,  they  give  you  an  order  on  a  certain  store, 
&c.     I  should  like  to  know  how  many  orders  on  stores  B.  Stead  and 
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his  wife  have  received  for  the  work  they  have  done.  Will  they  tel' 
us  ?  Have  they  received  one  half,  one  quarter,  or  one  half  quarter  of 
their  wages  in  notes  on  stores  ?  I  say  I  should  like  to  know.  I 
fancy  the  fa-cts  of  the  case  would  form  a  strange  contrast  with  their 
remarks  in  their  letters  on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time,  what  Mrs. 
Stead  says  about  the  storekeepers  is  not  correct,  as  I  have  shown  else- 
where. 

She  says  the  Yankees  seem  to  make  it  a  kind  of  boast  when  they 
can  take  English  people  in,  and  that  they  are  not  at  all  honourable 
in  their  dealings  ;  and  that  they  seem  to  have  no  respect  to  their 
word.  I  have  just  read  the  above  to  my  brother  Samuel,  and  his  re- 
mark is  ;  '  I  have  not  found  it  so.'  I  should  like  to  know  on  what 
facta  Mrs.  Stead  grounds  this  wholesale  charge  against  the  Americans. 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  bad  in  the  Americans  with  whom  /  had  any 
little  transactions,  as  I  have  found  in  Englishmen.  My  opinion  is, 
that  a  more  honourable  set  of  men  than  the  generality  of  real  Amer- 
icans, cannot  be  found  on  earth. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  Mrs.  Stead's  remarks,  they  have  been  an- 
swered before,  in  my  reply  to  her  husband's  letter.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  my  brother  Samuel  is  respected  by  his  neighbours  generally. 
I  never  heard  a  word  against  him  from  any  one  but  Benjamin  Stead 
and  his  informer.  I  believe  that  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
likes  to  do  business  with  him, — that  any  one  would  trust  him  goods 
on  his  bare  word,  and  that  no  one,  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings,  can 
say  that  he  has  broken  his  word,  or  failed  to  meet  his  engagement  in 
any  case  whatever.     And  this  is  his  character  in  England. 

The  prices  of  provisions  as  given  by  Mrs.  Stead  are  nearly  correct, 
but  Jlour  is  more  than  a  shilling  a  peck,  and  fruit  is  never  so  scarce, 
and  it  is  never  so  dear  as  here.  How  can  it  ?  The  Americans  not 
only  keep  many  apples  in  their  green  state,  but  drij  vast  quantities. 
And  dried  apples  can  any  time  be  bought  for  three  shillings  English, 
or  six  shillings  American,  a  bushel.  And  it  tdkesfour  bushels  of 
green  apples,  to  make  one  bushel  of  dried  apples.  Taking  into  ac- 
count, therefore,  the  difference  between  green  apples  and  dried  apples, 
apples  may  be  bought  the  whole  year  round  for  ninepence,  or  at  the 
utmost,  a  shilling  a  bushel  ;  while  in  England,  in  Yorkshire,  good 
apples  generally  are  six  or  eight  English  shillings,  or  twelve  or  sixteen 
New  York  shillings  a  bushel  in  winter.  Dried  peaches  too  may  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  rate  in  winter  in  America,  but  in  England  they 
cannot  be  had  at  all.  Peaches  and  several  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  ex- 
tensively preserved  by  boiling  in  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Sugar 
is  cheap,  and  fruit  can  be  had  for  a  trifle  when  in  season  ;  and  most 
people  boil  and  preserve  large  quantities.  Fruit  therefore  cannot  be 
so  scarce  or  so  dear  in  winter  as  in  England.  Nor  are  groceries  so 
dear.  The  best  tea  is  from  two  to  three  shillings  a  pound  ;  coffee 
fivepence,  white-mottled  soap  twopence  half-penny,  and  other  gro- 
ceries in  proportion. 

Mrs.  Stead  says,  '  House  rents,  in  some  places,  are  about  the  same 
as  in  England,  and  in  some  places  much  higher.'  If  she  had  added, 
that  in  many  places,  that  in  most  places  tliey  are  much  lower,  she 
would  have  told  the  whole  truth.  But  neither  Benjamin  Stead  nor 
his  wife  seems  capable  of  speaking  the  truth  right  out  in  full,  even 
when  they  get  it  into  their  mouths,  and  at  the  very  tip  end  of  their 
tongues.  There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  stated  here, 
tending  to  show  still  further  the  incorrectness  of  some  of  Mrs.  Stead's 
remarks,  but  I  expect  to  give  them  in  another  article.  I  may  how- 
ever remark,  that  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Stead  has  spoken  of  the 
Amerioa.ns,  is  a  proof  that  she  is  as  lacking  in  prudence  as  she  is  in 
truthfulness.  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken,  if  she  does  not  see  reason 
to  repent  of  her  folly  in  this  matter.  The  Americans  may  overlook 
such  injustice,  especially  in  a  woman  ;  I  hope  they  will ;  but  even  if 
they  do,  it  can  never  be  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Stead,  to  receive  encourage 
ment  and  favours  from  people  whom  she  has  wantonly  and  inex- 
cusably slandered. 


WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 
The/allowing  reus  sent  to  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


Worlley,  near  Leeds,  jVov.  26,  1849. 
Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  your  readers, 
on  a  letter  from  Mr.  Saunders  of  Manchester,  which  appeared  in  your 
paper  of  Wednesday  last,  in  reference  to  certain  lands  in  Western 
Virginia,  which  he  is  offering  for  sale  as  fit  for  emigrant  settlements. 
The  lands  referred  to  are  in  what  is  now  Doddridge  county,  next  to 
Tyler  county,  and  are  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Sistersville  on  the  Ohio.  I  visited  those  lands  in  September  last,  in 
company  with  my  brother  Samuel,  a  resident  in  the  United  States. 
We  were  conducted  by  Squire  Underwood,  Sheriff  of  Tyler  county, 
and  at  that  time  Agent  for  those  Lands.  We  had  with  us  copies  of  a 
map  of  the  Lands,  published  by  Mr.  W.  O'Connor,  the  principal  owner 
of  those  Lands,  and  supplied  to  us  by  him.  We  compared  the  Lands 
and  the  surrounding  district  with  this  map  at  every  step  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result. 

1.  The  map  says  the  lands  are  ^ee«  miles  distant  from  Sisters- 
ville :   we  found  them  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  miles  distant. 

2.  The  map  states  that  the  State  turnpike  and  other  roads  pass 
through  a  portion  of  those  Lands,  to  and  from  the  Ohio  river  :  we 
found  that  no  road  of  any  description  passes  through  them,  except 
an  old  road  over  the  ridges  of  the  mountains,  which  waa  long  ago 
abandoned,  and  which  is  now  impassable. 

3.  The  map  says  the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality  :  we  found  portions 
of  good  soil,  but  so  situated,  as  to  be  of  no  value  to  intending  settlers. 
The  reason  will  soon  appear. 

4.  The  map  states  that  those  farms  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  usually  raised  in  temperate  climates. 
We  found  that  they  were  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  none  of  these 
thinijs, — that  they  were  fit  for  nothing  hui  graxiiij  farms, — and  that 
many  of  them,  on  account  of  the  horrid  steepness  of  the  hills,  were  not 
adapted  even  for  grazing  farms. 

5.  Tiie  map  says,  '  It  is  a  fine  rolling  country.'  We  found  it  a  fear- 
ful and  wild  jumble  of  steep  hills,  with  not  an  acre  of  cultivable  bot- 
tom lands  to  the  hundred,  and  with  but  little,  scarcely  any,  cultivable 
table  land  on  the  tops.  The  hills,  as  I  have  said  in  The  People,  are 
like  wedges,  and  the  spaces  between,  like  holes  for  wedges. 

6.  The  map  states  that  several  of  these  farms  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  We  found  not  one  of  them  in  aiiy  state  of  cultivation. 
One  person  was  cultivating,  not  one  of  the /ar/««,  but  slips  and  stripes 
of  land  along  the  edges  of  a  creek  ;  and  Mr.  O'Connor  was  at  variance 
with  this  man.  This  was  the  only  settlement  we  saw  on  the  Lands, 
though  we  went  over  the  greater  part  of  them. 

7.  Tlie  map  gives  these  Lands  one  hundred  and  fifty  streams  of 
water.  We  found  but  two  streams,  and  those  small  ones,  though  we 
went  through  the  best  of  the  lands,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  of  them.  We  heard  of  a  ^/iiVrf  stream,  but  did  not  see  it.  The 
things  marked  as  streams  on  the  map,  are  runs  or  cliasms  in  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  caused  by  the  rush  of  torrents  in  the  rainy  seasons. 

8.  A  mill-site  which  the  map  places  on  the  very  edge  of  those  lands, 
we  found  was  two  miles  off. 

In  short,  we  found  the  lands  as  unfit  for  emigrant  settlements  or 
farming  purposes,  as  lands  could  be,  and  felt  it  our  duty  to  warn  in- 
tending emigrants  against  purchasing  them  for  sucii  purposes.  Squire 
Underwood,  to  whom  Mr.  W.  O'Connor  referred  me  as  liis  agent  for 
those  lands,  declared,  tliat  if  .Mr.  O'Connor  was  offering  tliose  lands 
as  fit  for  emigrant  settlements,  it  was  an  imi'oshion  and  a  great 
one  ;  and  he  would  have  no  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Saunders  refers  to  a  number  of  printed  documents  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  statements  in  Tin;  Peopll-.  Jfany  of  tliese  documents 
I  have  read,  but  have  found  nothing  in  them  at  variance  with  any- 
thing I  have  published. 

Mr.  Saunders  refers  to  Mr.  Buckingham  :  but  i\Ir.  Buckingham 
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never  names  those  Lands.  He  merely  speaks  of  Western  Virginia 
generally,  and  says  nothing  at  variance  with  what  I  have  said  in  this 
letter,  or  in  The  People.  Mr.  Saunders  refers  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a  weekly  newspaper  ;  but  he  mentions  no  date  nor  number. 
He  refers  to  some  other  newspapers  in  the  same  way.  That  he  may 
have  copies  of  newspapers,  containing  statements  or  advertisements  of 
those  lands,  no  one  will  deny  perhaps  :  but  what  are  advertisements 
or  statements  of  this  kind  worth,  without  the  names  of  honest  and 
well-known  parties  to  back  them. 

Mr.  Saunders  mentions  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  T.  Rawlings.  Now  Mr. 
O'Connor  himself  told  me  that  Mr.  Rawlings  never  saio  the  Lands 
about  which  he  wrote,  though  he  wrote  as  if  he  had  seen  them.  The 
account  which  Mr.  O'Connor  gave  me  of  this  Mr.  T.  Rawlings,  was 
far  from  creditable. 

Mr.  Saunders  speaks  of  Mr.  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley 
I  believe  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  a  friend  of  the  working  classes. 
He  is  proprietor,  I  believe,  as  well  as  publisher,  of  the  JVew  York 
Tribune,  an  able  and  philanthropic  daily  newspaper  in  New  York. 
If  Mr.  Greeley  says  anything  respecting  the  Lands  in  question,  his  tes- 
timony is  worthy  of  respect.  But  of  this  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded, 
that  if  Mr.  H.  Greeley  has  seen  the  Lands  in  question,  kis  remarks  on 
them  will  not  be  found  at  variance  with  my  own. 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  my  brother  Samuel,  who  accom- 
panied me  to  those  lands,  is  now  in  England,  and  that  he  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Saunders  in  public,  in  Manchester,  to  examine 
his  authorities,  and  to  give  our  testimony  on  this  important  subject. 
Mr.  Saunders  has  been  invited  to  meet  me  in  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Manchester,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  the  27th  and  29th  inst. 
Yours  very  respectfully,  J.  Barker. 

P.S. I  hope  your  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  masses,  will  induce 

you  to  publish  those  statements  as  early  as  possible. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PEOPLE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

A    BIT    OF    A    DIALOGUE. 


New  Torh  People. — We  know  nothing  so  base  and  vile  in  modern 
government,  as  the  principle  that  an  idle  man  has  a  right  to  live. 

English  People. — The  principle  that  an  idle  man  has  a  right  to 
live  in  luxury  and  splendour,  while  the  poor,  who  create  his  wealth, 
live  in  rags  and  loretchedness,  or  die  of  absolute  starvation,  is  a  little 
more  base  and  vile.     Yet  this  is  the  principle  of  English  government. 

New  York  People. — Whether  the  idler  be  a  duke,  a  coronetted 
baron,  a  buckram-stuffed  and  be-jewelled  queen,  or  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  vagrant  that  ever  whined  away  his  manhood  in  an 
alms-honse,  or  a  workhouse,  or  some  other  civilized  hell,  we  war 
against  that  infamous  principle. 

English  People. — So  do  we.  We  contend  that  neither  idle  duke, 
nor  idle  baron,  nor  idle  queen,  nor  idle  priest,  has  any  right  to  live  at 
all ;  much  less  to  live  in  wealth  and  splendour,  while  the  industrious 
masses  live  in  wretchedness,  or  die  of  absolute  starvation. 

New  York  People. — True  Republicanism  disdains  alike  the  queen 
who  is  a  born  beggar  by  family,  and  the  pauper  who  having  toiled  all 
his  life  to  increase  the  national  wealth,  is  coerced  by  law  and  a  well- 
fed  queen,  and  her  administering  upper-class  idlers,  to  become  a 
beggar  and  an  idler  in  his  old  age. 

English  People. — True  Republicanism  disdains  an  idle  queen  and 
useless  Aristocrats,  but  only  pities  the  oppressed  and  plundered 
working-classes. 

NexB  York  People.— Is  not  a  palace  just  as  much  an  alms-house  as 
an  asylum  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  violation  of  the  eternal  law  of 
man's  creation, '  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,' — is  there  not  the 
same  turpitude  in  the  Aristocrat  who  idles  away  his  life,  and  grows 
fat  by  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  peasant  and  dragging  thereout  the 
peasant's  hard-earned  food  and  money,  and  in  the  same  peasant  him- 
Belf,  Utterly  denuded  and  plundered  at  last,  who,  without  house,  or 


the  means  of  procuring  home  or  food,  is  forced  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  a  State  beggary  house  or  workhouse,  and  there  ask  by  law  to  be 
fed  on  the  taxes  of  the  rich  ? 

English  People. — No.  A  palace  is  not  so  much  an  alms-house,  as 
a  den  0/ thieves.  And  the  turpitude,  the  baseness,  and  the  villany  of 
the  plundering  Aristocrats  and  princes,  are  infinitely  greater  than  the 
turpitude,  the  baseness,  and  the  villany  of  the  robbed  and  plundered 
masses  whom  the  tyrants  reduce  to  beggary. 

Nerv  York  People. — You  must  ask  yourselves  whether,  if  there 
were  no  Aristocrat  to  plunder  the  labour  of  the  peasant's  youth  and 
manhood,  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  an  alms-house  to  shelter 
the  beggared  grey  head  of  the  peasant  ? 

English  People. — Yes,  truly.  This  is  a  question  worth  consider- 
ing. To  us,  it  seems  a  matter  exceedingly  probable,  that  if  the 
labouring  classes  were  not  plundered  in  the  days  of  their  youth  and 
manhood,  they  reoidd  have  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to 
support  themselves  in  comfort  and  independence  in  the  days  of  their 
weakness  and  old  age. 

Neio  York  People.  — Is  not  the  system  of  government  which 
enables  the  Aristocrat  to  rob  the  peasant  so  long  as  a  shilUng  is  left 
him,  and  then  reduces  the  peasant  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  the 
means  of  supporting  his  miserable  existence  in  a  prison  or  a  poor- 
house,  most  disgraceful,  most  inhuman,  most  ungodly  ? 

English  People. — Most  assuredly  it  is.  The  Aristocrats  and  their 
middle-class  supporters  cry  out  at  times  against  anarchy,  disorder, 
confusion,  &c. ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  anarchical,  more 
disorderly,  more  wicked,  more  disgraceful,  more  intolerable,  than  our 
present  English  system  of  aristocratic  mis-government.  For  ourselves, 
we  say,  happy  are  those  who  are  able  to  escape  from  under  the  mis- 
chievous operations  of  such  a  system,  and  to  transport  themselves  to 
lands  where  right  and  liberty,  to  some  extent,  prevail. 


VALUE  OP  TEMPERANCE, 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received  by  his  family 
from  Mr.  William  P.  Belton,  an  industrious  and  intelligent  young  man, 
who  emigrated  to  America  two  years  since.  In  allusion  to  his  own 
pursuits,  and  to  his  success  as  a  tradesman,  he  says  : — 

'  On  my  arrival  here  (New  York)  I  saw  a  great  deal,  but  I  found  it 
would  not  do  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  became  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
St.  Patrick's  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  intend  for  the  future  to 
study  the  art  of  keeping  money,  as  well  as  working  for  it, 

'  Every  Carlow  person  here  knows  that  I  am  doing  well ;  working 
(in  tinplate  and  copper  works)  in  Water-street,  in  one  of  the  best 
shops,  and  by  piece-work — earning  from  twelve  shillings  to  two  dollars 
per  day.' 

After  showing  the  value  and  importance  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
he  observes — 

'  There  is  a  host  of  Carlow  people  here,  many  of  whom  I  have  never 
seen.  The  proprietor  of  the  Carlow  Sentinel  in  one  of  the  last 
months  numbers  of  the  paper,  commenting  on  Dr.  Davis's  letter  from 
Buffalo,  shows  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  system  of  emigra- 
tion when  he  laid  down  the  prmciple  of  capital  or  no  capital — for 
this  is  really  the  question.  A  man  of  capital  with  industry  and  know- 
ledge may  get  on  ;  so  will  the  man  without  a  shilling  by  industry  and 
perseverance.  Not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  middle  class  coming 
out  here  ever  do  as  well  as  at  home ;  they  are  generally  either  too  proud 
or  too  lazy  to  work,  and  too  poor  to  purchase  an  independence.  No  store- 
keepers or  mechanics'  sons  or  daughters  are  supposed  to  be  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ;  here  they  must  all  work  or  starve  ;  they  must  be  indus- 
trious or  they  perish.  Sobriety  is  the  only  lasting  capital  that  any 
person  can  bring  out  with  him  ;  without  this  their  ruin  is  inevitable. 
Any  Carlow  young  man  who  comes  out  here  under  these  circumstances, 
with  or  without  a  trade,  is  sure  to  do  well;  but  he  must  be  industrious, 
sober,  and  economical.' 

The  foregoing  sensible  observations  may  have  some  influence  on  those 
who  may  desire  to  proceed  to  America.    They  are  founded  on_  expe- 
rience, and  convey  as  much  information  as  a  volume  on  emigration, 
(From  the  Carlow  Sentinel,  Sth  SeptcirAer,  1849.J 
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IMOGEN'S  JOUENEY. 

THE  MESMEBISI   ASD   THE  CLAIBTOYAHIE. 
BY  CHAMES  MACKAT,  L.  L.  D. 

How  dost  travel,  Imogen, 

■\Vhen  the  trance  upon  thee  lies  ? 

Lo  !  I  shed  the  influence  o'er  thee — 

How  dost  travel  to  the  skies  ? 

'  On  a  wonder  working  steed. 

Like  the  steed  in  the  eastern  tale ; 

I  mount  his  back — I  try  his  speed — 

I  guide  him  over  hill  and  dale. 

Deftly  ever  I  hold  the  reins. 

And  sit  in  the  saddle  haughtily  ; 

Over  the  mountains  and  over  the  plains. 

Over  the  land  and  over  the  sea.' 

Imogen,  I  know  thou  wanderest 

At  thy  pleasure  through  the  air  ; 

Canst  thou  tell  what  thou  hast  witnessed, 

And  thy  mysteries  declare  ] 

'  Much  I  see 
Lovingly, — 

I  feast  on  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
In  its  sadness,  in  its  mirth. 
In  its  decay,  and  In  its  bloom. 
In  its  splendour,  in  its  gloom  ; 
To  every  clime  remote  or  near 
I  soar  in  my  saddle  and  never  fear. 

'  Much  I  see 

Mournfully, — 

Want  and  ignorance  and  strife. 

And  the  agonies  of  death  and  life ; 

Intemperance  mowing  its  victims  down 

In  countless  hosts  through  city  and  town  ; 

And  hapless  infants,  newly  bom, 

Cast  on  the  world  to  shame  and  scorn  ; 

Taught  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  swear, 

Nurtured  in  hatred  and  despair, 

Trained  in  obedience,  reckless  and  blind 

To  the  worst  passions  of  their  kind. 

'  Much  I  see 

Indignantly, — 

The  prosperous  evil,  the  suflfering  good ; 

And  battening,  fattening. 

Fawning,  lying, 

God  denying. 

Pestilent  ingratitude. 

Sons  bringing  shame  to  a  father's  cheek. 

And  daughters  doing  their  mothers  wrong  ; 

The  strong  man  trampling  on  the  weak. 

The  weak  man  worshipping  the  strong  ; 

The  white  man  selling  the  black  for  a  slave 

And  quoting  Scripture  in  his  defence, 

And  giving  the  money — the  holy  knave — 

In  support  of  pulpit  eloquence ; 

Harsh  intolerant  Bigotry 

"taking  the  name  of  Charity ; 

And  Vice,  in  a  masquerading  dress. 

White  robed  like  virgin  loveliness. 

Sitting  in  Virtue's  seat,  unchaUenged, 

And  passing  herself  in  all  men's  sight 

As  a  radiant  creature 

In  form  and  feature, 

A  visitant  of  love  and  light  ;— 

Tyrants  ruling, 

Wise  men  fooling. 

And  stolid  ignorance  preaching  and  schooling  • 

All  this  I  see 

Most  mournfully. 

And  haste  to  descend  to  the  earth  again. 

And  rest  on  the  level  ground  with  men, 

'  But  in  my  trance  of  yesterday 

I  was  travelling  far  away  ; 

Far  away  in  the  air  upborne, 

I,  clear-seeing  Imogen, 

Lost  myself  m  the  depths  serene 

Twelvehours  eastward  of  the  morn. 

The  full  round  earth  beneath  me  lay 

A  large  bright  orb  of  silvery  gray, 


The  bi-eentuple  of  the  moon ; 

I  heard  her  rolling  on  her  way, 

Her  tidal  oceans  pealing  a  tune. 

Sea  with  sea. 

Harmoniously, 

Through  the  dread  Infinity. 

And  a  living  voice  spake  to  my  soul, 

As  I  watched  the  mighty  planet  roll ; — 

An  angel  of  another  sphere. 

An  alien  and  a  wanderer  here  ; 

And  spirit  to  spirit,  mind  to  mind, — 

I  to  him  and  he  to  me — 

AVe  spoke  together  bodilessly. 

On  the  deeds  of  human  kind. 

' '  Oh  lovely  is  your  world,'  he  said ; 

'  Behold  the  glory  round  it  spread, 

Behold  its  oceans,  how  they  shine 

Suffused  with  radiance  divine  ; 

Its  teeming  continents  behold — 

Its  mountain  summits  fired  with  gold ; 

Its  gleaming  poles  of  purest  white. 

Its  tropics  bathed  in  fruitful  light; 

A  lovely  world,  a  gorgeous  plan — 

How  fares  the  brotherhood  of  man?' 

'  '  The  brotherhood  of  man  T  said  I, 

Mingling  a  whisper  and  a  sigh  : — 

'  Alas,  the  Earth,  though  old  in  time. 

Is  young  in  wisdom. — Brotherhood  \^ 

There  is  no  land  in  any  clime 

Where  even  the  word  is  understood  : — 

Look  below  at  yon  fair  isles. 

Laving  themselves  in  Ocean's  smiles, — 

They  rule  the  Earth,  yet  cannot  teach 

The  simple  truth  thy  words  convey, — 

Though  ever  the  few  dissuade,  and  preach, 

Ever  the  many  fight  and  slay.' 

' '  Blind  creatures,'  said  the  voice  to  me, 
'  If  they  know  not  Charity— 
But  surely  they  have  learned  the  truth 
That  God  is  love— and  growing  wise, 
They  study  from  their  tenderest  youth 
That  holiest  of  mysteries  ? 

' '  They  know  it  not,'  I  made  reply. 

'  Of  all  the  swarms  that  Uve  and  die 

Upon  that  wide  revolving  ball. 

The  pettiest  fraction  of  them  all 

Has  heard  that  truth  ; — and  of  those  few 

Though  hundreds  fhinl;  the  units  do. 

Aliens,  foes,  estranged  from  birth, 

Are  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 

One  to  the  east  of  a  mountain  cope, 

Hates  the  one  to  the  western  .slope ; 

One  to  the  left  bank  of  a  river. 

Pursues  with  its  deadly  wrath  for  ever 

The  one  that  prospers  on  the  right, 

And  works  for  ever  to  its  despite  ; 

And  to  the  earth's  extremest  bound. 

Brotherhood  is  nowhere  found.' 

' '  But  is  there  none,'  said  the  voice,  '  to  show 

'The  wrong,  the  shame,  the  guilt,  the  woe. 

The  fearful  madness  of  such  crime  1 

Is  there  none  with  a  soul  sublime 

To  open  their  hearts  that  they  may  see 

That  Love  is  the  law  of  infinity, 

The  dominant  chord  of  the  mighty  seven 

That  form  the  harmonies  of  heaven  V 

'  Many  to  teach,  but  few  to  hear. 

Though  scant  the  boundaries  of  our  sphere. 

Truth  goes  slowly  over  the  zones. 

And  stumbles  over  pebble  stones. 

The  laziest  worm  that  ever  crept. 

Although  at  each  remove  it  slept, 

Would  measure  the  girth  of  the  rolling  earth 

Ten  times  o'er,  in  a  tithe  of  the  time 

It  takes  slow-footed  Truth  to  climb 

The  dense  obstructions  in  its  course, 

Raised  by  folly,  fraud,  or  force, 

And  circle  it  once  from  pole  to  pole ; 

Never  yet,  thou  waadering  soul, 


Has  one  great  Truth  pierced  through  the  crust 

Of  universal  human  dust." 

' '  It  cannot  be,'  said  the  voice  again  : 

'  Was  there  never  bom  'mong  men 

Th'  incarnate  God !'    '  Alas ! '  I  said, 

'  Look  at  the  Earth — behold  it  spread 

Its  countless  regions  to  the  day ; 

Behold — I  '11  show  thee  in  the  ray. 

Every  little  speck  of  land 

Where  the  truth  has  made  a  stand — 

I  could  cover  them  with  my  hand. 

' '  See  yon  little  continent, 

And  close  beside  it  other  two 

Of  aspect  more  magnificent. 

And  large  dimensions,  looming  through 

An  atmosphere  of  radiant  blue  : 

The  smallest  spot  alone  has  heard 

The  great  and  civilizing  word 

That  God  is  Love  ;  and  even  there 

Men  hate  each  other,  and  declare 

Fierce  war  for  difference  of  degree. 

And  shadows  of  divergency 

On  minor  points,  and  dogmas  dim. 

That  whether  we  cling  to  or  let  fall 

Is  of  no  accotint  in  the  eyes  of  Him 

Who  gave  a  law  beyond  them  all. 

' '  Ignorance  is  the  lord  below  ; — 

Hatred,  Bigotry,  and  Scorn 

Do  his  bidding,  and  scatter  woe 

On  the  climates  of  the  mom  : 

Do  his  bidding  and  high  behest 

On  the  regions  of  the  west ; 

Obey  his  rules  from  north  to  south. 

And  take  their  orders  from  his  mouth.' 

' '  Farewell ! '  said  the  voice  of  the  upper  air, 

'I'll  change  my  track,  I'll  go  not  there ; 

To  other  planets  I  will  roam. 

Where  Love  and  Knowledge  find  a  home.' 

'  Farewell !'  said  I,  '  thou  wandering  sprite, 

I  must  return  to  earth  ere  night. 

And  bear  for  awhile,  as  best  I  can. 

The  cold,  dull  ignorance  of  man.' 


Now  thou'rt  awakened,  Imogen, 
Dost  thou  know  where  thou  hxist  been? 
'  No,'  she  said,  and  rubbed  her  eyes, 
And  looked  around  her  with  surprise. 
'  I  have  slept — and  I  liave  heard — 
Something — nothing — who  can  tell  ? 
Waking  memory  knows  no  word 
And  has  no  sense  of  what  befel. 
But  when  again  thy  fingers  pour 
The  influence  through  me,  if  it  chance 
That  I  can  summon  up  once  more 
The  lost  ideas  of  my  trance, 
I'll  tell  thee  truly  what  I  see. 
Wise  or  foolish,  as  may  be." 


VARIETIES. 

Alexander  Dumas,  who  earned  ;£6,000  a  year 
by  his  pen,  has  declared  himself  insolvent,  sur- 
rendered all  his  effects,  and  sought  theprotecUon 
of  the  courts. 

The  fact  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated,  OnA 
the  vicinity  of  an  open  sewer  is  as  dangerous  aa 
that  of  a  magazine  of  gunpowder.  A  rational 
person  would  sleep  in  as  much  security  over  the 
one  as  above  the  other.  Anybody  who  tolerates 
a  contiguous  nuisance,  does  so  at  his  own  proper 
peril.  The  life  of  that  man  is  in  jeopardy  whose 
neighbour's  premises  are  malarious. 

At  the  rivmouth  Ya.ht  Club  fancy-dress  ball, 
'  the  entrance,'  says  the  Pli/i'ioiillt  Time^,  '  was 
lighted  by  wax  candles,  placed  in  the  muzzles  of 
a  row  of  muskets  all  up  the  grand  staircase.'  An 
improvement  upon  the  recognized  use  of  mus- 
kets. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANACS. 


March  1  .—The  Reform  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  year  1831.  It  was  a  groat  pity  that  the  friends  of  reform  in  England 
and  Ireland  agreed  to  so  imperfect  and  unjust  a  measure.  It  was  a  still 
greater  pity  that  after  they  had  obtained  that  partial  measure,  the 
middle-classes  did  not  unite  with  the  working-classes  to  secure  a  more 
just  and  liberal  measure.  The  middle  classes  of  England,  in  refusing 
to  co-operate  with  the  working-classes,  have  well  nigh  ruined  them- 
selves. In  refusing  to  aid  in  enfranchising  the  working-classes,  they 
have  as  good  as  disfranchised  themselves.  And  they  have  fared  no 
worse  than  they  deserved.  But  the  results  of  their  faithlessness  and 
treachery  fall  with  terrible  weight  on  the  labouring  masses  of  this  great 
empire. 

—  1.-^ William  Roscoe  born,  in  the  year  1735.  Roscoe  was  a  Liverpool 
merchant.  He  was,  besides,  a  scholar  and  an  author.  He  was  a  truly 
liberal  man,  both  in  religion  and  politics.  For  a  while  he  represented 
Livei-pool  in  Parliament.  He  was  both  a  true  and  an  enlightened 
philanthropist.  At  a  time  when  it  was  said  that  if  the  slave-trade  -was 
abolished,  grass  would  grow  on  the  streets  of  Liverpool, — at  a  time  when 
he  was  given  to  understand,  that  if  lie  uttered  one  word  in  favour  of 
the  slave,  his  prospects  in  life  would  be  blasted  for  ever,  he  ventured, 
in  a  poem  entitled  '  Mount  Pleasant,'  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  slave, 
and  to  plead  for  univer? al  emancipation.  He  laboured  also  to  promote 
the  reform  of  prison  discipline,  as  well  as  to  secure  for  the  discharged 
prisoner  once  more  admission  into  the  bosom  of  society.  He  also  assis- 
ted in  establishing  the  Livei-pool  Athenaeum,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
principal  literary  institutions  in  Liverpool.  He  was  first  President  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  which  has  now  an  excellent  gallery  of  paintings 
open  to  the  public  free,  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month.  He  was 
the  means  of  establishing  the  Botanic  Gardens,  which  have  long  been  an 
honour  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  which  are  now  the  happy  resort 
of  the  poor  to  worship  God  in  lus  works,  and  to  improve  and  enrich 
their  minds  by  studying  them.  He  rose  from  comparatively  humble 
circumstances,  to  be  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Liverpool,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  his  country.  'The  Roscoe  club,' 
established  some  time  ago  in  Liverpool,  was  named  in  honour  of  this 
distinguished  philanthropist.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  institution,  and 
is  conferring  incalculable  benefit  upon  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I  do  not  think  poaching  a  crime.  I  would  kill  a  hare  myself,  if  I 
saw  no  danger,  as  soon  as  I  would  kill  a  rat,  and  a  little  sooner.  It  is 
the  makers  and  upholders  of  the  Game  Laws  that  are  criminals,  not  the 
poachers.  The  makers  and  upholders  of  the  Game-laws  attempt  to 
monopolise  what  belongs  to  others  ;  the  poachers  only  take  what  is  their 
own.  The  only  things  which  would  keep  me  from  encouraging  poach- 
ing, are  the  danger  of  apprehension  and  punishment  to  which  poachers 
expose  themselves,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  night  work,  the  necessity 
of  secrecy,  &c.  The  Aristocrats, — the  land  monopolists  and  their 
ftiends,  who  make  and  support  the  Game-laws,  are  the  rulers  and 
judges  ;  and  punish  honest  poachers,  when  they  get  hold  of  them,  more 
severely  than  they  punish  thieves.  And  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  any 
poor  man  in  their  power.  Still,  viewed  apai-t  from  the  danger,  poach- 
ing is  more  of  a  virtue  than  a  crime.  The  poacher  is,  in  truth,  a  public 
benefactor.  He  destroys  vermin  ;  does  something  towards  frustrating 
the  objects  of  the  Game-law-making  thieves  ;  puts  a  little  cheap  game 
occasionally  into  poorer  j)eople's  hands,  and  by  his  honest  and  arduous 
labours,  often  earns  his  wife  and  children  a  comfortable  or  tolerable 
living. 

As  to  luping  game  of  poachers,  I  would  buy  it  of  them  sooner  than  of 
other  people.  I  never  would  buy  game  of  the  Aristocrats.  I  would  buy 
notliing  of  them,  if  I  could  help  it.  The  thieves  should  have  all  their 
stolen  property  to  themselves,  if  I  could  get  a  supply  of  my  wants  from 
others.  Many  refuse  to  use  the  products  of  slave  labour  ;  and  they  do 
well.  But  people  would  do  as  well  to  refuse  to  purchase  stolen  property 
of  the  Aristocrats. 

I  bought  a  hare  of  a  poacher  a  few  days  ago.  At  least  I  took  him  to 
be  a  poacher.  The  hare  is  down  at  the  fire  this  moment,  roasting. 
And  a  beautiful  creature  it  is.  I  was  quite  delighted  when  out  in  the 
country  lately,  to  find  that  poaching  ia  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent. 


I  heard  of  one  man  that  had  seven  hares  and  twenty-eight  rabbits  in 
his  house  at  one  time.  I  have  heard  since  of  a  man  who  had  sixteen 
pheasants  in  his  larder  at  one  time.  But  he  had  a  shooting  license.  I 
was  told  in  one  place,  that  from  eight  to  a  dozen  hares  were  caugkt  by 
poachers  every  night  on  an  average.  Would  to  God  the  vile  tyrants 
could  be  outwitted  and  frustrated  as  effectually  in  their  other  schemes 
of  plunder  and  inhumanity,  as  some  of  them  are  in  their  game-preserv- 
ing schemes.  Well  ;  the  day  will  come,  when  the  tyrants  will  be  an- 
nihilated, and  the  oppressed  and  plundered  will  be  free. 

I  say  poaching  in  itself  is  no  crime  :  but  poaching  is  often  connected 
with  crime.  Many  poachers  are  drunkards.  Poaching  seems  to  lead 
to  drunkenness.  On  this  and  on  other  accounts,  I  cannot  advise  men 
to  poach.  The  best  course  is,  to  unite  for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants, 
and  the  abolition  of  their  iniquitous  laws.  Still,  if  men  will  poach, — 
if  they  think  that  the  dangers  to  which  poaching  exposes  men  do  not 
furnish  sufficient  reason  to  them  to  avoid  poaching,  why  then,  it  is 
right  that  I  should  say,  that  though  drunkenness  is  a  sin,  and  unneces- 
sary exposure  to  danger  a  crime  both  against  our  families  and  ourselves, 
poaching  itself  is  not  a  crime. 

The  People  may  be  had  at  the  Wholesale  price,  from  R.  Ramsdeni 
Commercial  House,  22,  Hunter  Street,  Liverpool. 

Erratum. — In  my  description  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  I  am  represented 
as  saying  that  there  are  several  respectable  Inns  there.  The  truth  is, 
there  are  but  two  Inns  there.  How  this  error  got  into  The  People  I 
cannot  tell.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  written  the  word  several 
myself. — J.  Barker. 

Millbridge. 

Dear  Friend, — Will  you  inform  Mr.  Walker,  Methodist  Superin- 
tendent Travelling  preacher  in  the  Cleckheaton  Circuit,  that  if  he  does 
not  take  the  numbers  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  Methodism  to  Chris- 
tianiti/,  which  I  procured  for  him  to  his  order,  I  shall  use  other  means 
to  right  myself.     I  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  money  myself. 

Yours  affectionately,  S.  Medlbt. 

Sir, — A  friend  wishes  you  to  state  more  clearly  in  The  People,  who 
this  O'Connor  is  of  whom  you  speak  so  much  in  your  journal.  Some 
wonder  whether  it  is  Feahgus  that  has  got  some  lands  in  that  part. 
Please  to  answer  them  in  Thr  People  at  full  length. 

Yours,  (fee,  Joseph  Crowtrer. 
Answer. — It  is  not  of  Feargus  O'Connor  that  I  speak  in  The 
People,  but  Wm.  O'Connor  of  Jersey  city,  New  Jersey,  just  opposite 
New  York.  This  Mr.  O'Connor  stood  high  in  public  estimation  for- 
merly, and  was  generally  believed  to  be  rich  as  well.  I  heard  nothing 
to  his  discredit  while  I  was  in  New  York,  though  I  enquired  respecting 
him  of  several  respectable  persons.  But  Avhatever  he  may  have  been, 
and  however  he  may  have  been  regarded  heretofore,  he  has  certainly 
acted  dishonourably,  deceitfully,  and  cruelly  in  reference  to  his  Wes- 
tern Viiginia  Lands.  Be  knew  what  those  lands  were.  He  knew, 
unless  interest  utterly  blinded  him,  that  they  were  not  at  all  adapted  for 
emigrant  settlements  ;  yet  he  puffed  them  off  as  such,  and  actually  sold 
considerable  portions  of  them  to  emigrants. 

NEW    JOURNALBY    THOMAS    COOPER. 

ON  the  Frst  Saturday  in  1860,  will  be  published,  (price  One  Penny.)  No.  1  of  a  Weekly  Peri- 
odical, to  be  entitled  COOPER'S  JOURNAL,  to  be  conducted  by  Thomas  Coopbr, 
Author  of  the  '  Pdkgatokt  ok  Sdic'Idb3,'  and  devoted  to  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Political 
Progress. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon  that  '  a  name  was  a  progi-amme  of  ideas  and  opinions ;'  and  the 
name  of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Cheap  Periodical  is  so  well  known  as  that  of  a  '  Plain  Speaker.* 
and  an  advocate  of  the  broad  rights  of  mankind,  that  professions,  in  the  present  instance,  be- 
come unnecessary. 

The  New  Periodical  will  be  Octavo  in  form,  and  consist  of  16  closely  printed  pagea  each 
number.    The  first  number  will  be  ready  for  the  trade  oii  New  Year's  Day. 


Published  by  James  Watson,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  to 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  News-Agents  in  toivn  and  country. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  eitensive  manufacturera, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  must  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  ytxvy  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  foxu'teen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  BUp- 
plied  with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  mthout  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  bo  sent  Tfifli  tha 
orders.— J.  Barkeeu 


Priuted  l>y  J,  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  bad  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Papsage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  through  the 
Bookeellere. 
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BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 

FALLS    OF   MAOAB.V. 


The  steamer  started  at  nine,  and  was  quickly  hastening  down  the 
swift  running  current  of  the  Niagara  river.  The  morning  was  clear 
and  sunny,  and  the  air  was  fresh  and  bracing.  The  scenerv,  botli  on 
the  Canada  and  the  American  side  was  beautiful,  though  there  seemed 
more  life  and  activity  on  the  American  side.  We  had  not  been  long 
on  the  Packet,  before  I  met  John  Renwick  again,  my  former  agent  at 
Bolton,  whom  I  had  seen  when  ascending  the  Hudson  two  months  or 
so  before.  He  spoke  to  me  as  before,  and  seemed  to  forget  old  griev- 
ances ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  trifle  he 
owed  me,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  avoid  pay- 
ment . 

We  had  not  been  saUing  down  the  river  above  an  hour,  when  we 
came  within  sight  of  a  misty  column  slowly  rising,  like  a  ceaseless 
cloud  of  incense,  from  a  distance  down  the  river.  It  was  the  spray 
from  the  ever-falling  waters  of  the  Falls.  We  were  now  only 
five  miles  or  so  from  the  Falls  ;  but  the  noise  of  the  engine  prevented 
us  from  hearing  the  voice  of  the  waters.  Three  miles  or  so  above  the 
Falls,  the  steamer  entered  £.  canal,  which  conveyed  us  to  Chippewa. 
From  Chippewa  we  were  conveyed  by  railway  and  omnibus,  and 
were  put  down  right  in  front  of  the  Falls,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  lower 
down  the  river.  From  the  Inn  we  descended  to  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  walked  along  its  brink,  over  the  rocks  and  stones  and  fragments 
of  bark  and  timber,  towards  the  greater  Fall.  The  scene  was  exceed- 
ingly exciting.  Every  now  and  then  we  stood,  and  gazed  on  the 
falling  waters,  and  listened  to  their  musical  and  ceaseless  noise.  All 
places  are  holy,  and  all  are  full  of  God.  And  everv  part  of  the 
universe  is  the  house  of  God,  and  the  Gate  of  heaven.  But  surely, 
thought  I,  if  there  be  a  place  more  holy, — if  there  be  a  place  more 
full  of  God  than  others,  it  is  this.  I  felt  myself  entranced.  I  laved 
my  feet  in  the  boiling  waters,  and  felt  as  if  I  were  bathing  them  in 
streams  of  heaven.  I  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  in 
an  exstacy,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  stand  and  listen  for  ever.  Oh  the 
wild,  the  holy,  the  unspeakable  delight  that  wrapt  my  soul.  And  the 
waters  still  kept  falling ;  and  their  voices  still  kept  rising,  while 
the  high  and  fearful  crags  that  hung  above  us,  oppressed  and  over- 
shadowed us  with  solemn  awe.  '  Great  God,'  said  I,  for  my  heart 
could  not  keep  silence, — '  this  is  thy  greatest  earthly  wonder.  This 
is  thy  strangest  revelation  of  thy  boundless  and  eternal  majesty  ; 
Lord,  God  of  all  things  I '  As  we  approached  nearer  and  still  nearer 
to  the  Falls,  the  Falls  seemed  vaster  and  more  awful,  and  the  voice 
of  the  eternal  waters  grew  more  thrilling  and  entrancing.  At  last  we 
came  close  up  to  them.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  precipice,  over 
which  the  waters  tumbled,  was  now  hid  from  us,  and  the  rushing, 
sounding  waters  seemed  to  come  from  heaven.  And  it  seemed  as  if 
the  heavens  themselves  were  coming  down.  We  were  now  so  near, 
that  the  waters  came  upon  us,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  drenched. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  myself  in  danger.  The  stony  fragments 
on  which  I  was  standing  were  slimy  and  slippery.  As  I  stood  before 
the  terrible  cataract,  the  outermost  waters  faUing  fast  upon  me,  the 
slippery  stones  beneath  me  began  to  give  way,  and  slide  down  towards 


j   the  roaring,  foaming  deep.     I  trembled  :  but  using  every  limb  and  all 
my  energies,  I  clambered  quickly  upwards,  and  in  a  moment  found 
'   myself  upon  unyielding  ground.     I  now  stood  under  the  overhanging 
[   rocks,  that  skirt  the  mighty  river.     The  Falls  were  still  before  me.    I 
followed   a  path  along  the   base   of  the  rocks,   till  I  found  myself 
between  the  mighty  precipice,  and  the  fearful  roll  of  waters  all  before 
;    nie.     But  the  spray  from   the  falling  waters  and  the   droppings  from 
i    the  rocks  were  too  much  for  me.     I  was  obliged  to  haste  away.     I 
!    had  put  no  extra  covering  over  me  ;  no  india-rubber  coat  ;  no  oil-case 
j    cloak  :   I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  :  so  that  the  water  wet  me 
j    through.     We  climbed  the  banks  at  length,  and  stood  on  table  rock. 
The  river  was  wrapt  in  a  mist,  raised  by  the  terrible  and  ceaseless 
plunge  of  the  waters.     The  mist  rose  slowly  and  majestically,  mount- 
I   ing  above   the   precipice,   and   going   upwards   ceaselessly   towards 
'    heaven.     '  What  a  temple  is  this  !  '  I  exclaimed.     'What  an  altar  ! 
And  what  incense  !   This  is  worthy  of  God  indeed  ! '     The  sun  shone 
j    brightly  on  the  rising  clouds,  and  formed  a  splendid  rainbow  below 
the  level  of  the  rocky  banks.     It  was  beautiful.     The  bosom  of  the 
waters  wrapped  in  clouds,  and  a  rainbow  glittering  twi.xt  the  river's 
banks  !  !    My  soul  could  not  contain  itself.     I  approached  the  edge  of 
the  waters,  and  paddled  on  the  margin  of  the  rapids.     But  why  go 
again  into  danger  !     Yes,  why  i     The  scene  infatuated  me.     It  in- 
fatuated my  brother.     He  felt  as  though  he  could  rush  into  the  flood, 
and  roll  with  the  mighty  rushing  waters  over  the  fearful  precipice,  and 
plunge  with  them  into  the  cloudy  depths  below.     I  felt  the  same 
myself.     Such  scenes  have  an  awful  intluence,  and  men  of  excitable 
temperaments  should  never  approach  them  but  in  company  with  some 
cooler  or  more  cautious  spirit.     We  were  now  in  view  of  the  rapids 
above  the  Falls.     The  mighty  mass  of  waters  rolled  and  tumbled, 
rushed  and  foamed,  like  a  world  all  in  haste  to  destruction.     We 
loitered  about  on  the  banks  for  awhile,  viewing  the  Falls  and  the 
rapids  from  new  points,  for  a  length  of  time.     I  had  brought  from 
the  depths  below  a  fragment  of  a  wreck,  and  now  I  cut  off  the  top 
of   a   young    cedar    tree,   that    was    growing    on    the    verge   of   the 
rocky   banks  :   I  wanted  them    as  memorials  of   that  most  exciting 
and   tremendous   scene.     We  were  invited   to   view  a  collection  of 
curiosities  that  is  kept  near  the  Falls;  but  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be 
unnatural  or  profane  to  gaze  on  any  other  scene,  after  viewing  the 
majestic  Falls. 

When  we  returned  to  the  Inn,  the  omnibus  which  was  to  have  con- 
veyed us  to  the  railway,  was  gone.  On  reaching  the  railway  station, 
the  train  was  gone.  On  reaching  the  wharf,  the  steamer  was  gone. 
Amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  Falls,  we  had  lost  our  count  of  time, 
and  now,  though  we  had  paid  for  our  places  both  ways,  we  must 
return  to  Buffalo  on  foot,  a  distance  of  two  and  twenty  miles.  But 
this  was  a  trifle.  The  day  was  fine  ;  the  air  was  cool ;  and  the  road, 
running  all  the  way  along  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river,  was  full  of 
interest.  At  dusk  we  were  thirteen  miles  above  the  Falls  ;  yet  we 
heard  their  roar  quite  distinctly.  We  slept  at  an  Inn  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  We  sang  our  host  '  The  Good  Time  Coming,' — '  There 
IS  AK  Isle,' — '  The  Tvrolese  Eve.vino  Hvmn,'  with  which  he  wm 
greatly  delighted.  He  asked  us  if  we  would  accept  of  any  thing  to 
drink,  and  seemed  hardly  happy  when  we  declined  his  generous  offer. 
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We  rose  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  were  soon  at  Buifalo,  and  ready 
to  start  on  our  journey  eastward. 

It  is  in  vain  perhaps  to  attempt  to  describe  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ; 
yet  my  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  them  from  the  following  facts. 
The  river  Niagara  commences  at  the  north-east  part  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  a  continuation,  or  rather  the  outlet,  of  the  Lake.  Lake  Erie  is  con- 
nected with  Lake  Huron  by  Detroit  river,  and  receives  its  waters  ; 
while  Lake  Huron  is  connected  with  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan,  and  receives  all  their  waters,  as  well  as  the  waters  of  many 
smaller  lakes,  and  a  multitude  of  rivers.  The  river  Niagara  therefore 
receives  the  waters  of  all  these  lakes  and  rivers.  Imagine  the  volume 
of  these  waters.  Lake  Erie  is  240  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average, 
CO  broad.  Lake  Huron  is  240  miles  long  and  150  broad.  Lake 
Superior  is  380  miles  long  and  130  broad,  and  Lake  Michigan  is  3.30 
miles  long  and  60  broad.  These  lakes  or  inland  seas,  are  said  to 
contain  nearly  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  The  River 
Niagara,  at  the  point  where  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie,  is  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep.  Imagine 
the  surplus  waters  of  these  vast  lakes  and  all  their  rivers  and  smaller 
lakes  emptying  themselves  into  this  river,  and  you  have  then  an  idea 
of  the  river  Niagara.  For  three  miles  the  river  has  a  rapid  current, 
and  then  becomes  smooth  and  placid,  till  it  comes  ^Yithin  a  mile  or 
so  of  the  Falls.  Five  miles  from  Lake  Erie  the  river  gradually 
widens,  till  it  becomes  eight  miles  across,  and  embraces  no  less  than 
forty  Islands,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  One  of  them,  called 
Grand  Island,  is  nine  miles  long,  and  at  one  point  six  miles  wide.  It 
commences  about  five  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  reaches  to  within 
three  miles  of  the  Falls.  Goat  Island  extends  to  the  Falls,  and 
divides  the  waters  of  the  river  there.  As  the  river  approaches  the  Falls, 
it  gradually  contracts  itself  again  within  its  former  limits  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  This  is  the  width  as  it  pours  down  the  Rapids 
and  tumbles  over  the  precipice.  For  the  last  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
above  the  precipice,  the  Rapids  have  a  fall  of  fifty  seven  feet.  Here 
the  waters  tumble  and  roll,  and  dash  and  foam,  till  they  tumble  them- 
selves headlong  over  the  fearful  precipice  160  feet  in  height.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  a  river  of  such  magnitude,  pouring  itself  over  a  precipice 
higher  than  your  towers  and  steeples, — its  waters,  white  as  snow, 
plunging  unceasingly  into  a  fearful  deep,  hid  from  the  eager  gaze  of 
tlie  beholder  by  a  thick,  impenetrable  cloud,  for  ever  resting  on  its 
troubled  bosom.  Imagine  the  waters  below  the  Falls  eternally  in 
motion, — in  rapid,  violent,  conflicting  motion,  and  white  and  spark- 
ling as  drifted,  glittering  and  virgin  snow.  I  say  imagine  these 
things,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  magnitude,  the  force,  the 
grandeur  and  the  terribleness  of  those  most  celebrated  Falls. 

Some  of  the  wonders  connected  with  the  Falls  I  did  not  examine  ; 
and  others  I  did  not  see.  I  did  not  see  the  whirlpool,  nor  the  sus- 
pension bridge.  Nor  did  I  look  at  the  collection  of  Indian  curiosities. 
I  felt  no  heart  to  look  at  them.  I  saw  enough  in  the  Falls  themselves 
to  satisfy  me.  I  felt  unwilling  to  have  the  impression  made  on  my  mind 
by  the  Falls  disturbed.  My  soul  had  drunk  in  its  fill  of  greatness,  of 
magnificence,  of  glory,  and  it  thirsted  for  nothing  further. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LAND  QUESTION  IN  AMERICA. 


I  see  from  a  speech  by  Horace  Greeley,  a  Member  of  Congress,  that 
the  question  of '  Land  Reform  '  is  exciting  considerable  interest  in  var- 
ious circles  in  the  United  States.  Horace  Greeley  introduced  a  bill 
on  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Congress,  but  nothing  was  done  in  the 
matter.  Horace  Greeley  contends,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  a 
portion  of  land, — to  a  fair  or  equal  portion.  He  argues,  'that  man 
having  by  nature  a  right  to  live,  has  necessarily  a  right  to  live  some- 
ii'liere,  and  has  a  right,  therefore,  to  the  unpurchased  use  of  the 
needful  allotment  of  the  God-created  elements  of  this  globe,  out  of 
which  to  procure  and  fashion  his  own  subsistence."     The  object  of 


the  BUI  which  he  introduced  to  Congress  was,  to  discourage  specu- 
lation in  the  Public  Lands,  and  to  secure  homes  on  them  to  the 
actual  settlers  and  cultivators.  The  Bill  forbade  future  purchases 
on  speculation  at  any  price  below  five  dollars  an  acre,  but  invited 
any  man  to  purchase  for  his  own  use  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre,  and  invited  every  man  to  make  choice  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  on  which  he  should  be  entitled  by  mere  settlement, 
to  a  seven  years'  pre-emption,  and  after  that  to  a  right  of  perpetual 
occupancy,  if  the  head  of  a  family,  to  one-half  thereof  without  pay- 
ment, buying  the  other  half  at  the  lowest  price,  or  leaving  it  to  be 
settled  upon  by  some  relative  or  friend,  as  he  might  see  fit.' 

He  laments  the  apathy  of  preachers,  writers,  and  public  instructors 
generally,  upon  this  important  subject  of  Land  Reform.  Speaking  of 
New  York,  he  says  :  '  The  spires  of  our  city  churches  overshadow  a 
population  of  half  a  million,  not  one-fifth  of  whom  are  owners  of  the 
roofs  that  cover  them, — not  one-tenth  of  whom  have  legal  access  to 
the  soil  from  which  their  subsistence  must  be  drawn.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  vast  population  of  this  city,'  says  he,  '  depend  for  a  livelihood 
on  the  chance,  that  one  or  more  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  hire  them, 
or  to  deal  with  them  as  shopkeepers,  merchants,  &c.  This  expecta- 
tion,' he  very  properly  observes,  'is  subject  to  frequent  disappoint- 
ment :  hence  bankruptcy,  destitution,  and  beggary  begin  to  prevail  : 
and  hence  misery  and  crime  begin  to  show  themselves  on  every  hand. 
It  seems  to  me,  quite  plain,'  says  he,  '  that  our  land  laws,  and  the  mo- 
noply  they  tend  to  create, — our  custom  of  treating  our  God-created 
eartlr  as  mere  merchandise,  like  molasses  or  mackerel — are  among  the 
direct  occasions  of  the  immense  and  deplorable  disparities  of  fortune 
and  deficiencies  of  subsistence  prevailing  around  us.  And  we  cannot 
see  how  others,  who  open  their  eyes  and  look  to  the  subject,  can  fail 
to  see  it  to  be  so,  or  fail,  when  they  do  see  it,  to  strive  with  us  for  re- 
form.' 

He  shows  that  a  mercantile  community  like  that  of  New  York, 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  in  various  ways,  by  a  measure  tending  to 
facilitate  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Public  Lands.  '  Such  settle- 
ment, while  it  would  tend  to  diminish  our  paupers,'  says  he, '  would 
likewise  tend  to  increase  our  customers.  It  would  lessen  our  bur- 
dens, and  increase  our  ability  to  bear  the  burdens  which  might  re- 
main. Every  settler  on  the  lands  in  the  west,' would  bring  new  cus- 
tomers to  the  warehouses  of  New  York.  And  the  lighter  the  burdens 
imposed  on  him  by  land  speculation,  the  greater  would  be  his  ability 
to  purchase  the  wares  and  manufactures  which  he  and  his  family 
would  need.  On  the  other  hand,'  says  he,  '  every  thousand  acres  of 
unimproved  soil  held  up  for  speculative  prices,  is  not  only  a  blank 
on  the  map  of  our  fair  country,  but  a  check  on  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  this  city,  an  hindrance  to  the  formation  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads, and  to  the  prosecution  of  other  public  works.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Americans  will  hit  upon  some  plan  of 
checking  speculation  with  respect  to  the  land.  But  the  plan  which 
Horace  Greeley  proposes  for  that  object,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  wisest  or  the  best.  The  plan  to  prevent  people  from  purchasing 
lands  and  keeping  them  in  their  hands  uncultivated,  would  be  to  lay 
a  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on  aU  land.  This  would  make  it  ex- 
pensive and  burdensome  for  people  to  keep  much  uncultivated  land  in 
their  possession.  It  would  oblige  them  either  to  cultivate  the  land 
themselves,  or  sell  it  to  those  who  luould  cultivate  it,  or  abandon  it 
altogether.  If  speculators  in  land  are  allowed  to  keep  large  tracts  of 
land  in  their  possession  without  being  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  on  such 
lands,  they  may  speculate  for  ever.  True,  the  interest  of  the  money 
which  they  give  for  the  land  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  on  the  land  which  they 
buy  ;  but  it  is  too  light  a  tax.  The  interest  of  the  money  may  not  be 
more  than  six  or  seven  per  cent. ;  perhaps  not  more  than  five  per  cent. 
If  the  land  costs  5s.  an  acre,  the  tax  on  it  will  only  amount  to  three- 
pence an  acre  per  annum.  Whereas  sixpence  or  a  shilUng  an  acre 
after  the  first  few  years,  would  be  a  reasonable  tax. 

I  shall  take  the  opportunity,  if  all  be  well,  of  laying  my  views  on 
this  subject  before  Horace  Greeley,  and  before  the  American  public. 
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I  am  glad  the  Americans  see  the  necessity  of  ^jreventing  a  land  mono- 
poly. I  am  glad  they  see  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  land  to  every  citizen.  I  am  glad  that  they  are  setting  themselves 
against  the  evils  of  land  monopolies  thus  early.  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  aid  these  '  Land  Reformers.'  And  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
settle  in  America,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  the  same. 

Some  portions  of  Horace  Greeley's  speech,  give  birth  to  serious  and 
even  melancholy  considerations.  Here  we  see  a  member  of  Congress 
introducing  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  '  Land  Reform,'  in  a  country  where 
the  land  laws  are  infinitely  less  objectionable,  infinitely  less  partial,  in- 
finitely less  unreasonable  and  injurious  than  the  Land  Laws  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  whereas  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  not  a  man  is  to  be  found  even  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  most 
radical  reformers,  to  ask  for  such  a  reform  in  om'  laws.  In  America 
men  in  power  war  with  the  beginnings  of  evil, — with  the  slightest  ir- 
regularities or  iniquities  in  the  Land  Laws.  In  England,  not  a  man 
is  to  be  found  amongst  her  thousand  legislators,  to  assail  the  most 
monstrous  iniquities,  the  most  grievous  irregularities,  the  most  oppres- 
sive and  murderous  kinds  of  injustice  under  which  a  civilized  or  a 
half  civilized  country  ever  groaned.  I  am  ashamed  of  our  pretended 
Reformers  in  the  English  Legislature.  I  am  grieved  almost  beyond 
measure  when  I  think  of  them.  But  my  hopes  of  America  grow 
brighter  and  brighter,  the  more  I  hear  and  read  of  their  proceedings, 
and  the  more  I  learn  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  increasing  population  of  that  vast  and  interesting  country. 

Again,  some  of  my  readers  will  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
some  of  Horace  Greeley's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  '  Land  Reform,' 
with  my  own  remarks  on  that  subject.  He  observes,  '  that  every 
settler  on  the  land, — every  cultivator  of  land  on  his  own  account, 
would  become  a  customer  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  New 
York  and  similar  places.'  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  same  con- 
sideration in  favour  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  land  laws  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  If  the  poor  and  landless  men  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  made  landholders, — were  placed  on  small  estates  of 
from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  acres  each,  and  permitted  to  cultivate  those 
small  estates  for  their  own  benefit,  they  would  become  the  best  and 
greatest  customers  in  the  world  to  the  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants  of  the  country.  They  would  make  the  home  trade  ten 
times  greater  and  ten  times  better  than  it  is  at  present.  They  would 
contribute  ten  times  more  to  the  enrichment  of  the  country  and  to  ths 
happiness  of  its  population,  than  all  our  foreign  customers  put 
together.  As  I  have  said,  they  would  raise  from  the  land  five,  six,  or 
eight  times  as  much  food  as  they  would  need  for  their  own  support. 
All  this  food  they  would  be  able  to  supply  at  the  most  reasonable  rate 
in  exchange  for  manufactures  of  various  descriptions.  They  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  manufacturers  with  abundance  of  cheap  food,  and 
the  manufacturers  in  return  would  be  able  to  supply  them  with  every 
thing  else  they  might  need.  They  would  thus  enrich  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  manufacturers  would  enrich  them. 

Horace  Greeley  wonders  how  it  is  that  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  New  York  cannot  see  this.  I  may  well  wonder  how  the 
embarrassed  and  half-ruined  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Leeds, 
how  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  of  Leeds,  who  chiefly  belong 
to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  should  be  unable  to  see 
this.  They  leill  see  it  by  and  bye.  They  cannot //«//>  but  see  it.  They 
will  begin  to  press  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  Government  before 
long.  We  shall  hear  of  them,  in  course  of  time,  if  we  live,  making 
similar  motions  in  the  Town  Council,  to  the  motion  which  they  fool- 
ishly rejected  when  I  made  it.  We  shall  hear  of  them  making  use  of 
the  same  kind  of  arguments  which,  when  /  made  use  of  them,  they 
foolishly  or  wickedly  despised.  Yes,  the  time  will  come,  when 
slighted  truth  will  gain  the  respect  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  when 
the  rights  of  men  to  a  portion  of  the  land  they  live  in,  will  be  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  every  class  of  people  in  the  community. 

Again  ;  Mr.  Greeley  remarks,  '  that  not  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York,  are  owners  of  the  roofs  that  cover  them  ;  and 


that  not  one-tenth  of  them  have  legal  access  to  the  soil  from  which 
their  subsistence  is  drawn.'  But  what  shall  we  say  of  England  and 
Ireland  ?  It  is  said  that  the  whole  of  the  landed  proprietors  in 
Great  Britain,  amount  to  no  more  than  thirty-two  thousand,  or  about 
one  thirty-seventh  part  of  a  million.  Yet  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  upwards  of  twenty  millions.  Not  one  therefore,  in  seven 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  owners  of 
the  roofs  that  cover  them.  Not  one  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  have 
legal  access  to  the  soil  from  which  they  should  derive  their  subsis- 
tence. Not  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty  even  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, taking  the  population,  not  of  a  large  manufacturing  city  or  dis- 
trict, but  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  is  owner  either  of 
house  or  land.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  Free  States  of  America, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  heads  of  families  are  landholders.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  land- 
holders. While  in  our  country,  taking  Ireland  into  the  account,  not 
one  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  of  the  people  own  so  much  as  a  foot 
of  land. 

Horace  Greeley  laments  '  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of 
New  York  depend  for  a  livelihood  on  the  chance  that  one  or  more 
will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  hire  them,  or  purchase  goods  of  them.' 
What  shall  k>c  do  then,  who  live  in  England  ?  How  shall  ice  suffi- 
ciently lament  the  condition  of  our  manufacturing  population,  in 
which  more  than  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  depend  for  a  livelihood 
on  the  chance  that  one  or  more  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  employ 
them,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  chance  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  almost  infinitely  more 
doubtful  than  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Greeley  attributes  to  this  perilous  mode  of  life  the  bankruptcy, 
destitution,  and  beggary  which  begin  to  prevail  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  America  ;  and  he  is  right.  But  how  is  it  that  the 
merchants,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  generally  do  not  see  that  the  more  fearful  and  wide-spread 
bankruptcy,  destitution,  and  beggary,  as  well  as  crime  and  misery  in 
all  their  forms,  prevailing  so  much  more  extensively  in  our  own 
country,  do  not  originate  in  the  same  unnatural  state  of  things  \ 

When  will  the  world  at  large  be  enlightened  \  When  will  the 
most  enlightened  on  earth  be  enlightened  enough  to  understand  their 
simplest  interests  and  their  plainest  duties  ?  When  will  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  look  on  matters  of  Government  and 
law  in  the  light  of  common-sense  l  When  will  they  rise  above  the 
ignorance  and  blindness  of  childhood,  and  think  and  speak  and  act 
like  rational,  full-grown  men  ? 

As  I  have  said,  the  day  tciU  come.  The  truth  will  make  itself 
seen,  will  make  itself  felt,  will  force  itself  into  respect,  by  and  bye. 
The  ignorance,  the  blindness,  the  folly,  and  the  stupidity  at  present 
prevailing  so  fearfully,  will  not  prevail  for  ever.  The  principles  which 
we  are  unfoldmg  and  advocating  will  make  their  way  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  time,  and  will  sweep  away  the  follies  and  iniquities  at 
present  prevailing  in  our  system  of  legislation  and  government  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  a  pity  that  men  should  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  receive  the 
truth  at  present !  What  a  pity  that  we  do  not  at  once  set  to  work 
and  abolish  the  unnatural  cause  of  such  a  fearful  amount  of  crime  and 
wretchedness  !  The  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  rather, 
the  representatives,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly  still,  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  if  they  had  common  sense  and  common 
virtue,  might  bring  pauperism  to  an  end  in  a  year  or  two  ;  might 
abolish  nine-tenths  of  the  crime  which  disgraces  our  country  in  a 
year  or  two  more  ;  and  might  so  enrich  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  improve  the  whole  face  of  society,  as  to  render  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  if  not  the  loveliest,  the  richest  and  the  happiest 
land  on  earth,  one  of  the  loveliest,  one  of  the  richest  and  happiest 
lands  on  earth. 

I  hope  my  readers  and  friends,  I  hope  the  friends  of  reform  in 
this  country  generally,  will  give  this  subject  due  consideration,    Say 
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what  men  will,  the  queBtion  respecting  the  land  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  mankind. 
Nothing  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  mankind  than  the  question  respecting  the  tenure  and 
cultivation  of  land.  Let  us  have  just  and  rational  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  we  shall  have  just  and  rational  legislation  on  almost  every 
subject.  Let  us  have  just  and  rational  legislation  on  this  subject,  and 
we  shall  have  a  peaceful,  a  prosperous,  and  a  happy  country, — a 
peaceful,  a  prosperous,  and  a  happy  world. 


VARIETIES. 

If  the  population  of  Ireland  is  ever  to  be  raised  from  its  present 
condition  to  a  free  and  happy  land,  there  must  be  a  new  race  of 
landlords. — Douglas  Jerrold. 

I  hold  that  it  is  more  hideous  and  a  greater  national  calamity,  for 
ten  millions  to  be  cast  out  to  die  of  hunger  like  dogs  in  the  ditches, 
than  for  ten  thousand  to  be  hewn  to  pieces,  fighting  like  men  and 
Christians  in  defence  of  their  rights. — J.  Mitc/iell. 

I  hold  the  same.  But  how  much  more  hideous  then  must  it  be 
for  ten  hundred  thousand  men  to  l)e  cast  out  to  die  of  hunger  like 
dogs  in  ditches  !  What  a  trifle  the  slaughter  of  all  the  Princes  and 
Aristocrats  upon  earth  would  be,  compared  with  a  calamity  like  this  .' 
Yet  the  inhuman  press  of  England  makes  a  greater  outcry  when  a  ty- 
rant Aristocrat  is  killed  in  a  popular  rising,  than  it  does  when  a  million 
of  useful  people  are  destroyed  by  Aristocratic  plunderers. — J.  Barker. 

I  do  actually  hold  that  the  life  and  property  of  the  working  man 
is  as  sacred  as  the  life  and  property  of  any  Squire  in  Ireland.— 
J.  Mitchell. 

I  hold  that  the  life  and  property  of  a  working  man  is  far  more 
sacred  than  the  life  and  property  of  either  Squire  or  Landlord  or 
Prince,  The  life  of  a  working  man  is  useful,  while  the  life  of  a 
Squire,  an  Aristocrat,  or  a  Prince  is  generally,  not  only  useless,  but 
mischievotts.  The  property  of  the  working  man  is,  in  general,  his 
own.  He  has  tvorl-ed  for  it.  In  many  cases  he  has  worked  for  it 
twice,  thrice,  perhaps  seven  or  seventy  times  over.  The  property  of 
our  Squires,  Aristocrats,  and  Princes,  is  seldom  if  ever  their  own.  It 
is,  in  general,  the  property  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  perhaps 
the  property  of  the  working  classes  in  every  case.  The  working 
classes  alone  produce  property.  The  working  classes  therefore  are 
alone  entitled  to  hold  property.  The  working  classes  are  the  only  true 
and  proper  owners  of  property.  All  property  is  theirs  !  The  property 
of  Squires,  Aristocrats,  and  Princes,  therefore,  is  not  sacred  at  all. 
Even  their  lives  are  scarcely  sacred.  If  the  principle  be  true  that  if 
a  man  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat, — that  if  a  man  will  not 
produce  property,  neither  should  he  have  property,  their  lives  are 
forfeited.  They  ought  to  die,  or  be  compelled  to  begin  to  amend 
their  lives.  The  lives  of  Squires,  Aristocrats,  and  Princes,  are  not, 
therefore,  sacred  at  all.  They  are  hindrances  to  national  prosperity. 
They  are  nuisances,  and  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  sight  of  the 
community.  The  whole  brood  of  idlers,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  they  would  either  have  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families,  or  starve.  John  Mitchell,  freely  as  he  spoke,  did 
not,  in  general,  speak  freely  enough.  Though  he  went  so  far  in 
the  way  of  truth,  he  did  not  go  far  enough. — J.  Barker. 

'  The  population  ought  to  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  soil  at  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  points.  The  surest  basis  on  which  to 
construct  society,  is  to  create  a  numerous  and  independent  class  of 
small  farmers,  each  of  them  with  a  stake  in  the  country.' — John 
Mitchell. 

Every  facility  ought  to  be  given  to  the  working  classes  for  obtaining 
properly  in  land.  Set  free  the  soil,  enfranchise  industry,  and  let  it 
loose  upon  its  natural  element,  the  land,  and  you  abolish  able-bodied 
pauperism  and  out-door  relief  at  once.  It  is  astonishing  what  vital 
energy  is  always  aroused  in  a  community,  by  giving  them  a  hope  of 


secure  tenures,  or,  in  other  words,  by  making  them  owners  of  the 
soil.  When  the  land  market  was  set  free  in  France  and  Prussia, 
people  wondered  where  all  the  money  came  from.  Those  countries, 
previously  impoverished  and  wasted  nearly  as  much  as  Ireland  itself, 
suddenly  produced  innumerable  small  capitalists,  eager  to  invest 
their  money  in  the  land.  It  would  be  thus  in  Ireland,  if  the  same 
great  principle  were  adopted.  Once  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
farmers  to  hold  their  land  in  perpetuity,  provided  they  pay  a  fair  rent, 
and  you  will  see  the  country  exhibit  resources  that  no  one  dreams  of. 
Every  country  bank,  every  saving's  bank,  every  hoarder's  stocking, 
would  give  up  its  store.  Farmers  would  soon  employ  all  the  labour 
they  could  get,  and  ask  for  more  ;  and  where  then  would  be  the  rates, 
the  rations,  the  able-bodied  idlers  V — John  Mitchell. 

John  Mitchell  was  a  truly  noble  man.  He  was  wise  as  well  as 
brave.  He  was  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  good  man.  He  both  studied 
his  country's  welfare,  and  advocated  what  was  necessary  to  secure  his 
country's  welfare. — /.  Barker. 

'  In  aristocratic  philosophy,  the  thing  to  be  desired  in  reference  to 
the  soil,  is  not  the  greatest  number  of  hearths  that  can  be  kept  warm, 
or  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  men,  women,  and  children  that  can 
be  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  educated  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labour,  but  the  largest  sum  of  money  that  can  be  got  out  of  the  pro- 
duce by  importing  it  to  a  foreign  country.' — John  Mitchell. 

Very  true.  The  Aristocrats  look  solely  to  their  own  interests. 
They  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  whole  universe  for  gain. 
And  there  is  no  way  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  the  country,  but 
taking  the  power  out  of  their  hands. — J.  Barker. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


John  Mitchel  contended,  that  public  opinion,  in  order  to  have  due 
effect  on  the  English  government,  should  be  armed; — that  the 
opinion  of  unarmed  men,  however  plainly  expressed,  would  never 
succeed  in  inducing  the  Aristocracy  to  do  justice  to  the  people.  I 
begin  to  think  the  same.  The  Aristocracy,  with  a  large  standing 
army  and  powerful  fleet  at  their  command, — with  multitudes  of  spies 
and  regiments  of  armed  police  in  their  service,  feel  themselves  so 
strong,  that  they  care  but  little  for  the  opinion  even  of  the  middle- 
classes,  and  still  less  for  the  opinion  of  the  working-classes.  If  the 
working-classes  were  armed, — if  every  working  man  had  a  musket,  a 
rifle,  or  some  other  effective  instrument,  the  Aristocrats  would  treat 
their  expression  of  opinion  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  in 
which  they  treat  it  at  present.  The  ancient  lawyers  of  England  were 
aware  of  this  when  they  contended  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  have 
arms,  and  to  learn  the  use  of  arms.  They  saw,  that  with  a  standing 
army,  the  Government  would  be  almighty,  if  the  people  themselves 
were  not  armed.  They  saw,  that  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
were  essential  to  give  the  people  that  influence  in  the  afl^airs  of  the 
State,  which  is  essential  to  the  prevalence  of  justice  in  the  Empire. 
I  am  not  about  to  recommend  the  working-classes  to  arm.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  may  make  better  use  of  their  money  by  trans- 
porting themselves  across  the  Atlantic,  and  placing  themselves  on  the 
rich  lands  of  the  American  RepubUc.  It  is  however  right  that  I 
should  state  my  impression,  that  unless  the  people  of  England  can 
arm  themselves,  and  thus  place  themselves  in  a  more  imposing  and 
more  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  the  Government,  they 
may  petition  for  their  rights  for  ever,  and  never  obtain  them.  It  is 
but  right  that  the  working-classes  should  know  the  position  in  which 
they  stand,  and  the  prospects  which  lie  before  them.  I  see  no  pros- 
pect but  continued  oppression  and  misery  for  an  unarmed  people  in 
England.  Even  trial  by  Jury  is  no  protection  for  the  working  classes, 
when  the  working  classes  happen  to  differ  from  the  middle  classes  in 
opinion.  Before  trial  by  Jury  can  be  a  protection  to  working  men, 
the  Juries  who  try  working  men,  must  be  chosen  from  among  working 
men. 
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THE  GOVERNMENTS,  LAWS,  &c.,  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 


VERMONT. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  sample  of  the  Government,  Laws, 
loetitutions.  Official  Salaries,  &c.,  of  the  States  of  the  Great  American 
Republic. 

The  territory  of  Vermont  was  originally  claimed  both  by  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  :  and  its  political  condition  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  unsettled  ;  but  the  people,  preferring  to  have  a  separate 
government,  formed  a  constitution  in  1777,  under  which  a  government 
was  organized  in  March,  1788  ;  and  in  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Abstract  of  the  Constitutiox. — The  first  constitution  of  this  state 
■was  formed  in  1777  ;  the  one  now  in  operation  was  adopted  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1793. 

Every  man  21  years  old,  resident  in  the  State  for  the  last  year,  of  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  may  vote,  on  taking  the  oath.  Repre- 
sentatives (one  from  each  town)  shall  be  persons  most  noted  for  wisdom 
and  virtue,  resident  for  the  two  last  years  in  the  State,  and  one  year  in 
the  town,  and  chosen  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  are  required  to  form  a  quorum 
when  a  State  tax  is  voted.  The  senators  ;J0  years  of  age,  and  30  in 
number,  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  votes  every  year,  in  counties,  one 
from  each  county,  and  the  remainder  according  to  the  population.  Tlie 
governor  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  the  last  four  j'ears, 
and  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  vot*s  ;  and,  if  there  be 
no  choice,  one  of  the  three  highest  candidates  is  chosen  by  the  general 
assembly,  by  joint  ballot.  The  lieutenant-govei-nor  and  treasurer  are 
chosen  in  the  same  manner.  The  councillors  (12  in  number)  ai-e 
chosen  annually,  by  general  ticket,  and  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  Tlie 
governor  and  council  shall  appoint  to  oflices  which  are  not  otherwise 
filled,  and  fill  vacancies  ;  and  they  may  grant  pardons  for  all  crimes, 
excepting  treason  and  murder,  in  which  they  may  grant  reprieves  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly  ;  and  excepting, 
also,  impeachments,  which  can  be  reversed  only  by  act  of  the  assembly. 
The  governor  presides  in  the  council,  and  has  a  casting  vote  only.  He 
may  veto  a  bill  ;  but  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  may  pass  it  again,  in 
spite  of  his  veto.  He  is  allowed  a  secretary  of  civil  and  military 
affairs,  appointed  and  removable  b}'  himself,  and  paid  by  the  State. 
Judges  of  the  supreme,  county,  and  probate  courts,  sheriffs,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  in  joint  ballot. 
Slavery  shall  be  prohibited.  Imprisonment  for  debt  shall  be  permitted 
only  in  case  of  fraud.  Deeds  of  land  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  town-clerk,  and  for  want  thereof,  of  the  county  clerk.  Perpetuities 
shall  be  prohibited.  Every  alien  of  good  character,  coming  to  settle  in 
the  State,  and  swearing  allegiance  tfiercto,  shall  have  a  right  to  hold 
land.  Once  in  seven  years,  13  censors  sliall  be  chosen,  on  one  ticket, 
by  the  people,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  whether  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  observed  in  every  particular,  and  whether  all  public  ser- 
vants have  acted  faithfully,  with  power  to  pass  public  censures,  to 
order  impeachments,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  assembly  the  repeal  of  unconstitutional  laws  ;  and  also  to  call  a 
convention  for  amending  the  constitution  within  two  years,  six  months' 
public  notice  being  given  of  the  amendments  proposed. 
Government. 

Salary.  [  Salary 

Governor,        -        -        750  dol.*  |  Clerk  of  the  House,    -         400  dol. 
Leiut.-Gov.  and  Pres.  Sen.,  4  dols.  I  State  Librarian,  -         100    „ 

a  day.  i  Superintendent  of  State 

Treasurer,  -         -        400  dol.  j  Prison,       -         -        500    „ 

Secretary  of  State,      -         275    „    '  Adjutant  and  Inspect- 
Sec.  Civil  and  Military  |  ing  General,        -         160    „ 

affairs.        -        -        200    „    i  State  Geologist, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  i  Chaplain  of  State  Prison,  400    „ 

Auditor  of  Accounts,  -         1.50    „     i  Commissioner  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,      250    ,,    \         Insane. 

The  Senate  was  established  in  1836.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  composed  of  about  230  members,  one  member  from  each  town. 
Pay  of  the  members  of  each  House,  1.50  dollar  a  day,  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature. 

*  And  250  dollars  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Commissioner 
for  tlie  Deaf,  Blind,  Insane,  &c. 


Judiciary. — Supreme  Court. 

Salary.  Salary. 

Chief  Judge,  -         -         1,375  dol.  ,  Associate  Judge       -        1,. 375  dol. 
Associate  Judge,     -         1,.357    „    t  do.        -        -         1,375    „ 

do.        -        -        1,.375    „      Reporter,         -        -  458    „ 

do.        -         -        1,-375    „ 

The  judiciary  powers  are  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of 
six  judges  ;  in  County  Courts,  or  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  comprising 
six  Circuits,  each  County  Court  being  composed  of  one  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  is,  exoffkio,  chief-justice  of  the  County  Courts  of 
his  Circuit,  and  two  assistant  judges  for  each  county  ;  and  in  Justices 
of  the  Peace  ;  all  the  judges  and  justices  being  chosen  annually  by  the 
legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  sits  once,  and  the  County  Courts  twice  a  year, 
in  each  county.  Each  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  Chancellor  of  a 
Circuit.  The  court  of  chancery  has  two  stated  sessions  annually  in 
each  county,  and  is  always  in  session  for  all  purposes  except  the  final 
hearing  of  a  cause.  An  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  Chancellor  lies 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Common  Schools. — Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  2,276  ; 
number  of  children  between  4  and  18  j'ears,  70,757  ;  amount  of  wages 
paid  male  teachers,  .j2, 236.07  dollars  ;  amount  of  wages  paid  female 
teachers  ;  38,233.63  dollars  ;  public  monies  received,  71,177.27  dollars ; 
average  amount  paid  for  each  scholar,  118  dollar. 

Vermont  Asi/htmfor  tlie  Lisane,  Bratlfeboro'. — William  H.  Rockwell, 
M.D.,  Superintendent.  Within  the  year,  new  buildings  have  been 
completed  sufficient  to  accommodate  300  patients.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  Asylum,  there  have  been  admitted,  to  September,  1846,  1,032 
patients  ;  741  have  been  discharged,  and  291  remain  in  the  institution. 
Of  the  1,032  patients  thus  admitted,  432  recovered,  equal  to  42.05  per 
cent. ;  84  have  died,  equal  to  8.12  per  cent,  During  the  past  year,  the 
whole  number  of  patients  was  460.  Admitted  197  ;  discharged  169  ; 
remaining  in  the  institution,  291.     Of  those  discharged,  95  were  cured. 

Terms  of  Admission. — For  first  six  months,  2  dollars  per  week,  and 
1.60  dollar  afterwards.  When  the  insanity  is  connected  with  epilepsy 
or  paralysis,  2.50  dollars  per  week.  No  patient  received  for  a  less 
term  than  three  months,  unless  he  recover  before  that  time.  Patients 
are  received  from  other  States  on  the  same  tenns. 

State  Prison. — Average  number  of  convicts,  in  1846,  65  ;  expendi- 
ture, 5,469.10  dollars  ;  income,  3,943..34  dollars. 
Finances. 
For  fiscal  year  ending  September  1,  1846. 
Amount  received  into  the  Treasury,     -     -  117,597.74  dollars. 
"        expended,         -        -        "-      .     -     87,107.60  dollars. 

Principal  Items  of  Expenditure.  Principal  Sources  of  Revenue. 

noUare.  DoUari 

General  Assembly,      -     13,858.50     Received  for  taxes,      -     68,365.53 


.Salaries  of  Judges,  -  6,875.00 
Other  Salaries  (bal.  paid),  3,612.60 
Auditors'  orders,  &c.,  11,120.53 
Asylum  for  deaf  &  dumb,  1.000.00 
l\Ia"ss.  Asylum  for  blind,  -  800.00 
Exp.  of  transporting  poor,  !IC.59 
Insane  llos.,  Brattleboro',  5,000.00 
Agricultural  Societies,  793.88 

Court  expenses,  -        -     14,3(38.82 
State  prison,       -         -     10,000.00 
Drafts  of  Quartermaster- 
General,       -        -       1,062.55 
Interest  paid  safety-fund 

banks,  -        -       1,873.97 


Interest  on  arrears  of  taxes  and 

safety-fund  notes,       1,218.72 
State's  atorneys,  -      4,025.47 

Safetv-fund  contributions  1,875.00 
School-fund  notes  collect.,  .3,.585.97 
Safetv-fund         <lo.      -  361.40 

Interest  on  Sundries,  -  1,203.52 
Vermont  State  Bank  notes 

collected,      -         -  150.00 

Pedlar's  licences,  -  1,484.67 
Bank  taxes  on  dividends,  3,270.69 
Clerks  of  courts,  -       1,026.99 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  territory  of  Massachusetts  comprised,  for  many  years  after  its 
first  settlement,  two  separate  colonies,  styled  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
the  Colon V  of  the  JUassac/iitsctts  Bay. 

The  first  English  settlement  that  was  made  in  New  England  was 
formed  by  one  hundred  an<l  one  persons  who  fled  from  religious  perse- 
cution in"England ;  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1620; 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Tlie  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  comiuenced 
at  Salem  in  1628.     Boston  was  settled  in  16.30. 

The  two  colonies  continued  separate  and  elected  their  own  governors 
annually  till  108-3 — G,  when  they  were  depriveil  of  their  charters,  and 
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were  placed  under  the  goveriinient  of  Joseph  Dudley,  and  afterwards  of 
Sir  Edmund  Andros.  Li  1C92,  they  were  united  into  one  colony  under 
a  new  charter,  and  the  governors  were  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king. 

Abstract  of  the  Constitution. — Partial  amendments  have  been 
made  since  tlie  Constitution  of  this  State  was  formed  in  1780,  and 
amended  in  1821. 

Every  male  citizen,  twenty-one  years  old,  excepting  paupers  and 
persons  under  guardianship,  resident  the  last  year  in  the  State,  and  the 
last  sis  months  at  the  place  of  voting,  and  who,  unless  exempt  from 
taxation,  shall  have  paid  any  state  or  county  tax  within  the  last  two 
years,  may  vote.  Every  town  containing  1,200  inhabitants  may  elect 
one  representative,  and  an  additional  representative  for  every  2,400  in- 
habitants above  1,200  ;  and  every  town  of  less  than  1,200  inhabitants 
may  elect  a  representative  as  many  times  within  ten  years  as  160  are 
contained  in  1,200  ;  and  two  or  more  to\vns  may  unite,  in  1840,  and 
every  tenth  year  thereafter,  and  form  a  representative  district ;  and  all 
these  numbers  shall  be  raised  one-tenth  when  the  population  of  the 
State  shall  be  770,000,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  every  increase  of  70,000 
thereafter.  A  census  shall  be  taken  every  tenth  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  ratio  of  representation  and  the  senatorial  districts.  The 
General  Court  may  fine  tOT\Tis  that  neglect  to  choose  representatives. 
Representatives  must  be  residents,  for  the  last  year,  of  the  towns  which 
return  them,  and  be  chosen  on  the  second  Monday  of  November  in  each 
year.  Forty  senators,  resident  in  their  districts,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  in  the  state,  shall  be  annually  chosen  in  districts  set  off  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  therein  ;  and,  in  case  of  vacancies,  the 
General  Court  shall  elect  the  required  number  in  each  distiict,  from 
twice  their  number  of  candidates  having  most  votes.  The  two  houses, 
forming  the  General  Court,  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  Jan- 
uary. The  governor,  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  votes,  must  be 
a  resident  of  the  State  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  seized  of  a  freehold 
of  .£1,000  value.  If  there  be  no  choice  by  the  people,  the  House  of 
Representatives  chooses  two  out  of  the  highest  four  candidates,  if  there 
be  so  many,  and  of  which  two  the  Senate  cliooses  one  as  governor.  The 
lieutenant-governor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  council  (unless  he  be  pres- 
ident thereof  in  the  governor's  stead),  shall  be  chosen  and  qualified  m 
the  same  way  as  the  governor.  Nine  councillors,  not  more  than  one 
from  each  senatorial  district,  shall  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses.  The  councillors  shall  record  their  resolutions  and  advice  in  a 
public  register,  and,  if  there  be  neither  governor  or  lieutenant-governor, 
shall  have  all  executive  power.  All  judicial  officers,  the  attorney  and 
solicitor- general,  slieriiFs,  coroners,  and  registers  of  probate,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Permanent  and  honourable 
salaries  shall  be  established  for  the  governor  and  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court ;  and  all  judicial  officers,  unless  expressly  excep- 
ted, shall  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  removable  upon  address  of 
botli  houses.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  appointed  for  seven  years. 
The  secretary  of  state  and  treasurer  are  annually  chosen  by  joint  ballot 
of  both  houses  ;  but  no  treasurer  can  hold  affice  for  more  than  five  suc- 
cessive years.  Notaries  public  are  appointed  b_y  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil for  seven  years,  removable  upon  address.  "  The  governor  may  veto 
a  bill ;  but  two-thirds  of  both  houses  may  pass  it  again  in  spite  of  the  veto. 

If  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  proposed  in  the  General 
Court,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  Senate,  and  by 
two-thirds  of  those  voting  in  the  House,  it  sliall  be  published  and  re- 
ferred to  the  next  General  Court  ;  and,  if  by  it  approved  in  like  man- 
ner, it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  it  shall  be  adopted. 


Governor  - 
Lieutenant-Gov.,  a  day 
Sec.  of  Commonwealth 
Treas.  &  Receiver  Gen. 
Adjutant  General  and 

Keeper  of  Military 

Stores     - 
1st  Clerk,  Secretary  of 

State's  Office 


GOVERNMENT. 

Salary.  [ 

2,500  dol. 

4   „ 


1,600 
1,600 


-     1,.500 
1,200 


1st  Clerk,  Treas.  Office 
Sec.  of  the  Board   of 

Education 
President  of  the  Senate 
Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
Clerk  of  Sen.,  per  day 
Clerk  of  House,  do. 


J vmcixsY.— Supreme  Judicial  Comi. 

Salaiy, 


Chief  Justice      . 

-    8,600  dol. 

Dis.  Attorney,  N.  Dis. 

Justice 

-     3,000   „ 

Do,          S.   do. 

Do. 

-    3,000   „ 

Do.        Mid.  do. 

Do. 

-    3,000  „ 

Do.          W.  do. 

Reporter  » 

300  „ 

Attorney,  Co.  Suffislk 

Salary. 
1,200  dol. 

1,500   „ 


S.alary. 
1,000  dol. 
1,000  „ 
800  „ 
800  „ 
2,000  „ 


Chief  Justice 
Associate  Justice 
Do. 


Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Salarj'.  Salary. 

2,100  dol.     Associate" Justice        -     1,800  dol. 

1,800   „  Do".  -        -     1,800   „ 

1,800  „  Do.  -        -     1,800   „ 

Police  Court  of  Boston. — Justices'  salary,  1,600  dollars  each. 

FINANCES. 

Dollars. 

Total  receipts  in  1846,  including  money  borrowed       -     563,272.88 
Total  expenditures  -------    655,066.31 


Cash  on  hand  for  ordinary  revenue,  January  1,  1847,  8,658.67 
Total  indebtedness  of  the  State,  January  1,  1847  -  099,654.30 
Credit  of  the  State  lent  to  railroads       '     -        -  5,049,655.56 


Total  liabilities  of  the  State  .        -        .        .        0,049,209.80 

As  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  scrip  lent  to  raih-oads,  the  Com- 
monwealth holds  a  mortgage  on  all  the  roads,  and  also  3,000  shares  in  the 
Eastern,  4,000  in  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  1,000  in  the  Andover 
and  Haverhill.  Besides  this,  the  Commonwealth  owns  various  stocks 
and  funds  to  the  amount  of  2,650,180.17  dollars. 

Savings  Banks. — In  thirty-eight  savings  banks,  in  1846,  there  were 
02,893  depositors,  and  10,680,933.10  dollars  of  deposits.  The  rate  of 
the  dividend  was  four  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  ;  and  the  amount  di- 
vided was  345,443.10  dollars.  The  average  annual  rate  of  dividends, 
for  the  last  five  years,  is  five  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  The  annual  ex- 
penses of  tlie  institutions  were  29,806.69  dollars.  The  number  of  de- 
positors in  Boston,  (two  banks)  was  22,393  ;  amount  of  deposits, 
3,702,260.30  dollars  ;  amount  of  dividend,  1 30,149.42  dollars ;  annual 
expenses,  19,262. .30  dollars. 

State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Worcester;  George  Chandler,  M.  D.,  superin- 
tendent. The  whole  number  of  rooms  designed  for  the  use  of  patients, 
is  351.  The  average  number  of  patients  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1846,  was  359  ;  270  patients — 128  males,  and  142  females — have 
been  discharged  during  the  past  year,  164  of  whom  were  restored  to 
health  ;  31  improved  ;  43  incurable  and  harmless  ;  4  incurable  and 
dangerous  ;  and  38  died.  Receipts  during  the  past  year,  46,485.14  dol- 
lars ;  expenses,  39,870.37  dollars. 

State  Prison. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Warden,  there  were 
253  prisoners  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  on  the  30th  September, 
1846  ;  78  having  been  received,  and  112  discharged  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  180  wei-e  committed  for  oifences  against  property,  including 
burglary,  larceny,  counterfeiting,  &c.  ;9  for  arson  and  malicious  burn- 
ing ;  and  55  for  crimes  against  life  and  the  person,  including  assaults 
of  various  kinds.  There  are  15  confined  for  life  ;  1  for  35  years  ;  1  for 
20  years  ;  and  onlj^  28  for  terms  under  2  years.  There  are  23  from  15 
to  20  years  of  age  ;  113  from  20  to  30  ;  96  from  30  to  50  ;  and  21  over 
50.  Of  the  whole  number,  64  are  foreigners,  and  90  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  are  21  second  comers,  and  10  third  comers,  and  1  each 
committed  for  the  4th,  5th,  and  0th  time.  There  are  12  negroes  and  11 
mulattoes.  The  receipts — for  labour,  fees  of  admittance,  &c.,  were 
32,187.35  dollars  ;  and  the  expenses,  32,692.33  dollars,  leaving  a 
balance  of  income  504.98  dollars. 

Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction,  for  the  pear  ending  Novemler  1, 1846. 
— The  whole  number  of  prisoners,  inculuding  953  debtors,  was  6,644. 
Of  these,  4,953  were  males  ;  4,999  adults  ;  378  coloured  persons  ;  4,881 
unable  to  read  or  write ;  2,125  intemperate  ;  1,126  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  1,265  natives  of  other  countries  ;  remaining  in  confinement, 
November  1st,  1846,  753.  Average  cost  of  board  of  each  prisoner  per 
week,  1.67^  dollar.  Expense  of  jaUs,  <fec.,  during  the  year,  66,778.11 
dollars.     Value  of  labour  in  Houses  of  Con-ection,  15,495.76  dollars. 

Pauperism  in  tlicyear  1846. — The  whole  number  of  persons  relieved 
as  paupers  was  15,261  ;  7,022  of  whom  were  state  paupers,  and  7,850 
town  paupers.  Of  the  state  paupers,  4,411  were  foreigners  ;  and  of 
these  3,834  were  from  England  and  Ireland.  There  were  181  alms- 
houses, with  18,064-^  acres  of  land  attached,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
978,809.80  dollars.  Number  relieved  in  alms-houses,  7,108,  of  whom 
8,545  were  unable  to  labour ;  number  relieved  out  of  alms-house,  7,655  ; 
average  weekly  cost  of  each  pauper  in  alms-houses,  0.88  8-10  cents;  out 
of  alms-houses,  0.88  4-10  cents.  Net  expense  of  alms-house,  including 
interest,  301,007.08  dollars.  Estimated  value  of  labour  of  paupers, 
19,501.60  dollars;  33,652.10  dollars  were  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
towards  the  support  of  State  paupers,  722  foreign  paupers  have  come 
into  the  State  during  the  year. 
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Influence  of  Occupation  on  Loxoevitv. 
[From  the  Eegistration  of  Deaths  in  Massauhuselts  from  1842  to  1S4G.] 


1842  184311844' 


Occupations, 


Professional  men . . 

Merchants 

Agriculturalists... 

Public  officers 

Mechanics 

Labourers [  195 

Seamen I  192 

Paupers I     15 

Females 


75 


S  u 


^ 


82  62! 

75  90! 

706    663'  645' 

29'     25  35' 

484,  452;  4771 

179j  182  219i 

207!  I62I  145j 

321     35'  5 

i     19:  264 


2,724'43.93  54 

4,40348.92  81 

39,869  61.811  679 

1,544  44.I1I  34 

22,398;46.96i  538 

10,690  48.81'  216 

6,206  42.80  119 

408  81.60  37 

12,21546.32  395 


2,847  52.72 
4,296  53.04 

45,241^66.63! 
1,396  41.06| 

24,613  45.75 

10,679'49.44 
5,798'48.72 
2,57169.48 

18,537,46.931 


Total  and  aTerages:16S7  1805il695:1942    100,457  51.72'2153:    115,978'53.87( 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  settlement  of  tliis  State  was  commenced  at  Pi'ovidence,  in  1030, 
by  the  celebrated  Roger  Williams,  a  minister,  who  was  banished  from 
Massachusetts  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  and  in  1038,  the 
settlement  of  the  island  of  Rliode  Island  .was  begun  by  William  Cod- 
dington,  John  Clark,  and  others. 

In  1 043,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  England,  and  obtained,  in  1044,  a 
Cliartev,  by  which  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations were  united  under  one  Government,  and  which  continued  in 
force  till  1003,  when  a  new  Charter  was  granted  l)y  Charles  II.,  which, 
until  1842,  formed  the  basis  of  the  Govermnent. 

Abstract  of  Constitution, 
Ratified  hy  tlic,  People,  Nov.  21,  22,  and  23, 1844. 

Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  old,  resident  in  the 
State  for  one  year,  aud  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  his  vote  six 
months  next  before  the  election,  and  owning  real  estate  in  such  town  or 
ity,  worth  134  dollars  above  all  incumbrances,  or  of  the  clear  j'eaily 
value  of  7  dollars,  may  'vote  in  the  election  of  all  civil  officers,  and  on 
all  questions  in  all  legal  town  or  ward  meetings  ;'  or  if  the  estate  lie 
without  such  town  or  city,  but  within  the  State,  he  may  vote  for  '  all 
general  officers  and  members  of  the  general  assembly,'  in  the  town  or 
city  where  he  has  resided  for  the  last  six  months.  Every  male,  native, 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  old,  resident  in  the  State  for  two 
years,  and  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  his  vote  six  months  nest 
before  the  time  of  voting,  and  whose  name  is  registered  in  such  town  on 
or  before  Dec.  31st  in  that  year,  and  who  shall  have  paid  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  one  dollar,  or  done  military  duty  for  one  day  during  such 
year,  may  vote  in  the  election  of  all  civil  officei's,  and  on  town  or  ward 
questions";  provided  that  no  person  vote  'in  the  election  of  the  city 
council  of  Providence,  or  upon  any  proposition  to  impose  a  tax,  or  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  any  town  or  city,'  unless  he  have  paid  a 
tax  on  property  therein  valued  at  1 34  dollars.  A  tax  of  one  dollar,  or 
of  such  sum  as,  with  his  other  taxes,  will  amount  to  one  dollar,  shall  lie 
annually  assessed  upon  every  person  registered,  and  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  public  schools  in  the  town  where  it  is  paid  ;  but 
no  process  shall  issue  for  its  collection,  and  it  shall  be  remitted  to  per- 
sons who  have  performed  one  day's  military  duty,  and  to  sailors  at  sea, 
during  the  year.  No  person  in  the  marine,  naval,  or  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  can  gain  a  residence  by  being  stationed  in  the  States ; 
and  no  Narragansett  Indian  can  vote. 

Representatives  (not  exceeding  72  in  number),  one  for  every  ],-5.30 
inhabitants,  shall  be  chosen  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April.  Every 
fraction  above  one-half  may  fleet  a  memljer  ;  and  every  town  or  city 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  one  representative,  nor  more  than 
twelve.  The  Senate,  chosen  at  the  same  time,  consists  of  tlie  lieutenant- 
governor,  aud  one  member  from  each  town  or  city.  The  governor,  and 
in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant-governor,  presides  tlicrciu,  and  also  in 
convention,  which  is  called  the  'grand  committee'  of  both  Houses,  and 
has  only  a  casting  vote  ;  and,  if  no  governor  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
the  grand  committee  shall  elect  one  of  the  highest  two  candidates,  unless 
such  a  result  is  produced  by  rejecting  tlie  entire  vote  of  a  town,  city,  or 
ward,  for  informality  or  illegality,  in  which  case  a  new  election  shall  be 
ordered.  If  no  lieutenant-governor  be  chosen,  one  of  the  highest  two 
candidates  shall  be  elected  |iy  tlie  grand  committee,    No  veto  is  granted 


to  the  governor  by  the  Constitution.  The  governor  and  lieutenant  are 
annually  chosen  on  thefir.st  Wednesday  in  April.  The  governor  may 
grant  rejiHevcs,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  If  the  office  of  gover- 
nor be  vacant,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  after  him  the  president  of 
the  Senate,  shall  act  as  governor.  There  are  two  sessions  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  every  year  ;  one  at  Newport,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  ilay ; 
the  other  on  the  last  Monday  of  October,  once  in  two  years,"  at  South 
Kingstown,  and  the  intermediate  years,  alternately,  at  Bristol  and  East 
Greenwich  ;  and  this  second  session  adjourns  every  year  to  Providence. 
The  members  are  allowed  one  dollar  per  diem,  and  eight  cents  per  mile 
for  travel.  The  general  assembler  cannot  authorize  any  new  lottery  ; 
they  cannot  incur  State  debts  ex'ceeding  50,00<)  dollars,"except  in  time 
of  war,_  insurrection,  or  invasion  ;  or  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  for 
the  obligations  of  others  without  the  express  consent  of  the  people  ;  they 
cannot  appropriate  public  money  to  local  or  private  purposes,  without 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  ;  neither  can  they  create  'a 
corporation  for  any  other  than  for  religious,  literary,  or  charitable  pur- 
poses, or  for  a  military  or  fire  company,'  until  after  another  election  of 
menibers,  and  such  puldic  notice  as  may  be  required  by  law.  In  all 
elections  of  State  officers  by  the  people,  a  majority  of  votes  is  necessary 
to  a  choice.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  (on  which  alone  chancery 
powers  may  be  conferred)  shall  be  elected  by  the  grand  committee, 
shall  receive  a  fixed  compensation,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  office  ia 
declared  vacant  by  a  majority  of  the  members  chosen  to  each  House. 
Wardens,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  are  elected  in  towns  by  the  people. 
Slavery  is  not  permitted  in  the  State.  Imprisonment  for  de))t  is  al- 
lowed only  on  '  strong  presumption  of  fraud.'  In  libel  cases,  '  the 
truth,  unless  published  from  malicious  motives,  shall  be  sufficient 
defence.'     Every  elector  for  an  office  is  qualified  to  hold  that  office. 

A  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  House  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  which  shall  be  published  in  the  newspapers  ; 
and  printed  copies,  with  the  names  of  all  the  members  who  voted  on 
them,  shall  be  sent  to  every  town  and  city  clerk,  who  shall  insert  them 
in  the  warrants  for,  and  read  them  at,  the  next  annual  town-meeting. 
If  they  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  afterward.s  elected  to  each 
House,  they  shall  again  be  published  ;  and,  if  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
two-tliirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  people,  shall  be  adopted. 


Government. 


Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor  - 
Sec.  of  State,  Fees  and 
General  Treasurer 


Salary. 
400  dol. 
200   „ 
750   „ 
500   „ 


Salaiy. 
-  Fees. 


Attorney -General 

Comm'r  of  Pub.  Schools  1,500  dol. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


Judiciary. — Supreme  Court. 

Salary.  Salaiy. 

Chief  Jus.,  Entries  and    050  dol.  I  Associate  Jus.,  Entries  S;    550  dol. 
As.sociate  Jus.,  do.         -     550  „     |  Do.  do.      -     .550   „ 

Tlie  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  each  of  the  five  counties  consists  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  sits  as  Chief  -Iiistice,  and  two  Asso- 
ciate .lustices,  who  are  elected  for  each  county. 
Finances. 

When  the  State  first  received  the  deposit  fund  or  surplus  revenue 
from  the  United  States,  they  invested  it  for  schools.  For  the  State 
prison  and  the  Dorr  war  the  State  has  since  used  1,52,710.21  dollars  of 
it,  and  this  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  debt.  There  is  also  a  claim  of 
about  40,000  dollars  for  some  old  Revolutionary  certificates.  There  is 
no  State  debt  properly  speaking. 

Pnhlic  Schools. — The  State  has  a  school  fund  invested  in  bank  stock, 
of  51,000  dollars.  By  an  act  passed  18.30,  the  interest  of  this  State's 
part  of  the  United  States  surplus  revenue  (commonly  called  the  Deposit 
Fund)  was  set  apart  for  public  schools.  2.j,000  dollars  is  annually 
paid  from  the  State  treasury  for  schools  ;  and  each  town,  in  1840,  ac- 
cording to  the  requisitions  of  the  revised  school  law,  voted  to  raise  by 
tax  one-third  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  State,  aud  manv  of  tlie 
towns  raise  a  much  larger  sum.  The  amount  expended  for  scliools  in 
1844  (exclusive  of  academies  and  private  schools)  was  over  54,000  dol- 
lars. l-"or  several  years  past,  great  exertions  have  been  made  in  all 
partsoftlic  State  in  improving  the  schools,  and  a  very  large  sum  has 
been  expended  in  erecting  district  school-houses,  and  repairing  old  ones. 

Providence  Athemeum.—'ilw  charter  of  this  institution  was  granted  in 
January,  1830  ;  and  in  September,  184i;,  its  library  contained  13,002 
volume's.  Of  this  number,  12,200  have  been  purcliased,  and  802  given. 
The  total  outlay  has  been  ]i».030.0.:  dollars  ;  making  the  average  cost 
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per  volume,  1.56  dollars.  817  volumes  were  added  in  the  year  ending 
September,  1846,  of  which  78.3  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  1,484.01  dol- 
lars, or  1.8t),\  dollar  ))er  volume.  The  number  of  volumes  in  tho  pub- 
lic libraries  of  Providence,  is  4.3,200. 

Library  of  Brown  Univers-itv . — The  liljrary  contained,  in  September, 
1846,  (exclusive  of  odd  volumes  and  pamphlets  unbound),  19,.317  vols. 
Of  this  number,  401  were  purchased  at  home  during  the  year  ;  and 
.5,609  volumes  were  obtained,  with  great  economy  and  judgment,  by 
Professor  Jewett,  in  Europe.  The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  price 
of  the  foreign  books,  is  abridged  from  the  Bepoit  of  the  library  commit- 
tee snbmitted  in  Sept.  1846  : — 


1 

1 

Octavo. 

12mo. 

Other 
Articles, 
Maps,  &c 

Total. 

Average 
price  in 
dols&cts. 

French  Books 
German  Books 
Italian  books 
English  books 

1 

1   97 

1 

.32 

196 

93 
266 

48 
2,35 

794 
1118 

205 
2438 

485  i   66   1535   0  82 

261  1   38  1665  ,  0  73 

83  !   10   474  1  89 

444  i   25  3338  i  1  53 

Total 

1  326 

642 

4542 

1263  i  145   7021  '  1  20 

State  Prison  (Dr.  Thomas  Cleveland,  Warden.) — The  number  of 
convicts  in  the  State  prison  in  October,  1846,  was  20,  of  whom  17  were 
natives  of  Rhode  Island,  4  of  other  States,  and  2  of  Ireland  ;  9  were  re- 
ceived, 3  discharged,  2  were  set  free  by  tlie  general  assembly,  and  1 
escaped.  3  were  committed  for  murder  ;  4  for  manslaughter ;  2  for 
burglary  ;  6  for  shop-breaking  ;  2  for  felonious  assaults  ;  2  for  counter- 
feiting ;  and  1  for  perjury. 


COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANACS. 

Feb.  21— Robert  Hall  died,  in  the  year  1831 .  R.  Hall  was  a  Baptist 
Minister.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Cambridge,  Leicester, 
and  Bristol.  He  was  one  of  the  cleverest  preachers  of  his  day, — 
perhaps  the  cleverest.  He  was  a  great,  a  clever  man  altogether.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  reject  the  false 
notions  of  orthodox  theology,  and  embrace  more  liberal  sentiments. 
He  was  a  reader  and  admirer  of  Priestley,  and  was  strongly  inclined  to 
adopt  his  theological  sentiments.  He  probably  did  adopt  them  to  some 
extent.  He  appears,  however,  at  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  to  have  chan- 
ged his  opinions  again,^to  have  renounced  enlightened  and  liberal  views, 
and  sworn  eternal  and  unchanging  fidelity  to  tlie  dark,  the  inconsistent, 
the  irrational  principles  generally  prevalent.  He  did,  at  the  same  time, 
hold,  in  connection  with  his  foolish  theological  notions,  many  high  and 
holy  principles.  He  had  a  large  mind.  He  was  a  great  man.  He  had 
very  superior  talents.  And  even  when  he  had  foresworn  liberality 
and  liberalism  in  theology,  he  clung  to  them  in  politics.  His  works 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  on  the  Harmony  between  Christianity 
and  Liberty,  are  quite  superior  productions. 

Hall  was  much  more  liberal  than  the  generality  of  his  sect,  or  the 
generality  of  other  sectarians,  on  the  question  respecting  the  terms  of 
church  fellowship.  The  Baptists  generally  refused  to  allow  any  to  take 
the  sacrament  with  them,  who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  opinion  and 
practice  with  respect  to  adult  baptism.  They  contended  that  men  who 
did  not  believe  as  they  believed,  and  acted  as  tliey  acted,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Baptism,  were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  God,  and  were  there- 
fore not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  Christians.  Hall  contended  that 
people  might  innocently  differ  from  them  in  opinion  and  practice  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism ; — that  though  the  Child  Baptizers  and  Qua- 
kers did,  in  his  opinion,  fail  to  obey  what  he  believed  to  be  the  com- 
mand of  God,  they  did  not  fail  to  obey  it  under  the  principle  or  in 
the  spirit  of  disobedience,  or  in  consequence  of  any  rebelliousness  of 
disposition,  but  simply  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance,  or  their  lack 
of  clearer  and  fuller  light.  He  contended  that  men  might  be  Christians, 
and  not  be  Baptists  ;  and  that  Baptists  ought  not  to  consider  them- 
selves as   the   only  Christians. 

His  works  on  this  subject  are  very  good.  They  do,  at  the  same 
time,  inculcate  principles  which  would  justify  far  greater  liberality, 
or  far  greater latitudinarianism,  than  Hall  himself  contemplated.  His 
works  on  this  subject  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  many 


Baptists.  They  have  prepared  numbers  for  receiving  connect  and 
rational  views  on  Theology,  as  well  as  on  Church  Discipline.  They 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  a  new  reformation,  both  amongst  the  Baptists 
and  the  Independents. 

The  writings  of  Hall  on  some  subjects  are  good  for  little ;  yet  on  many 
other  subjects  they  are  both  instructive  and  enliveniug.  And  no  man 
who  reverences  human  greatness,  or  human  excellence,  ought  to  pass 
by  cither  his  writings  or  his  life  without  notice.  He  was  the  first,  the 
greatest  man  among  the  sectarians.  If  he  had  not  been  a  sectarian, 
he  would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  race.  He  was 
the  greatest  amongst  sectarians,  and  if  he  had  not  been  a  sectarian,  he 
could  hardly  liave  failed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  amongst  me7i. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  intend  to  deliver  my  lectures  on  America,  Emigration,  Laud-job- 
bing imposters,  Fraudulent  Emigration  Societies,  &c.,  in  as  many  places 
as  I  can  visit.  Among  the  places  down  on  my  list  are  Halifax,  Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield,  Bolton,  Mosslej-,  Staley  Bridge,  Bury,  Oldham, 
Rochdale,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Stockton,  Sheffield,  Dewsbury,  Work- 
sop, Derby,  Ilanley,  Macclesfield,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Holbcck,  Keigh- 
ley,  Bingley,  (fee.  These  places  I  shall  visit  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  in 
such  order  as  may  prove  most  convenient.  My  plan  will  be  to  charge 
a  penny,  two-pence,  or  three-pence  admission,  as  may  seem  best,  to  de- 
fray expenses,  &c.  Those  of  my  friends  in  different  places  who  would 
feel  pleasure  in  aiding  me  in  making  arrangements  for  my  Lectures, 
can  write  to  me,  and  I  will  fix  as  early  a  time  for  visiting  them  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  W.  A. — I  think  of  publishing  the  remainder  of  Fowler's  works, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  American  works,  without  delay.  One, 
On  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology  to  In- 
temperance and  Tiflht-lacinff,  is  just  ready,  price  threepence.  An  im- 
portant work  on  Tobacco  will  be  out  in  a  week  or  two,  price  three- 
pence. Fowler's  work  On  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Phreno- 
logy and  Physiology  to  Health,  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best  and  most  im- 
portant works  that  Fowler  has  written  will  be  published  next.  This  is  a 
larger  work,  and  may  cost  eightpence  or  a  shilling.  All  these  works  will 
be  published  in  one  form  and  of  one  size,  that  they  may  be  bound  together 
in  two  or  three  volnmes.  If  my  readers  would  like  it  as  well,  I  should 
prefer  sending  out  each  work  entire,  instead  of  in  numbers. 

G.  D. — Theodore  Parker's  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Re- 
ligion, is  now  completed,  and  may  be  had  bound  in  cloth  of  J.  Barker 
and  his  Agents. 

Any  of  our  works  may  be  had  of  J.  Watson,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon- 
don, through  the  Booksellers. 

NEW    JOURNAL    BY    THOMAS    COOPER. 

ON  the  First  Salmday  in  1S50,  will  be  published,  (price  One  Penny,)  No.  1  of  a  Weekly  Peri- 
odic,%l,  to   be  entitled  COOPER'S  J0UBN.4L;  to  be   conducted  by  TH0JIA8  Cooi-BR, 
Author  of  the' PuBOiTOBY  or  Suicides,'  and  devoted  to  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Political 

It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon  that  'a  name  was  a  programme  of  ideas  and  opinions  ;'  and  the 
name  of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Cheap  Periodical  is  so  well  known  as  that  of  a,  '  Plain  Speaker,' 
and  au  advocate  of  the  broad  rights  of  mankind,  that  professions,  in  the  present  instance,  be- 
come unnecessary. 

The  New  Periodical  will  be  Octavo  in  form,  and  consist  of  16  closely  printed  pages  each 
number.    The  First  Number  will  be  ready  for  the  trade  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Published  by  Jaues  Watsok,  3,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London;  and  to  ba 
had  of  all  Book.5cllers  and  News-Agents  in  town  and  country. 


What  I  think  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  this  :  'Tis  a  GAME  at  CARDS !     Princes,  Aris- 

tocracv.  Priests,  and  Rulers  shuffle,  cut,  and  deal  the  pack,  and  by  some  swindling  trick, 

keep  almost  all  the  court  cards  and  trumps  to  themselves.— The  Ai'thob. 

PENNY  TRACTS  for  the  Leading  Thoroughfares,  Back  Streets,  Lanes,  and  Alleys.    Now 
Ready    SHAMS,  dedicated  to  the  Queen. Also,  the  FOUR  P'S. Also, 

DAVID'S    SLING  at  Priestcraft  Goliath. On  the  First  of  January  will  be  published, 

1  8  5  0  ,  its  Women,  Men  and  Manners.        The  above  tracts  are  One  Penny  each. 

London :  W.  Steakge,  and  by  order  of  all  the  Agents  of  Thb  Pbopib. 

TO  EMIGRANTS. 

WATSON'S  (late  ELLIOT'S)  Asclo-Amebioah  House,  114,  Waterloo  Road,  Liverpool, 
near  the  Clarence  Dock ;  established  Fourteen  Years.  Emigrants,  by  writing  to  this  House, 
can  obtain  every  information  respecting  the  sailing  of  Ships  to  all  parts  of  America  and  the 
Colonics,  and  tho  out-ht  necessary  :  and  by  remitting  One  Pound  can  have  good  Berths  secured 
in  first  class  Ships.    No  charge  for  Emigrant's  Luggage.     Enclose  a  Stamp/or  Kefity. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had   of  hia  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  through  the 
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J.  BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 


TELEGRAPH, SAW  MILL, A  POOR  VICTIM, WEEDS, CURIOUS  LOCUST 

TREE, AMERICAN  PROFANIiy, PAWPAWS, WILD  COTTON,  ETC. 

The  electric  telegraph  in  America  is  not  confined  to  railroads  :  it 
runs  along  coranaon  roads  for  hundreds,  and  for  anything  I  know,  for 
thousands  of  miles.  At  times  it  is  seen  where  there  are  no 
roads  at  all.  Twice  or  thrice  I  saw  it  crossing  great  rivers.  It  crosses 
the  Hudson  once  or  twice.  It  is  raised  so  high  in  the  air,  that  the 
top-masts  of  the  highest  ships  do  not  go  near  it.  The  charges  for 
telegraphic  despatches  are  very  low.  What  costs  a  shilling  in  England, 
costs  only  about  a  penny  there  :  hence  the  wires  are  almost  always 
at  work. 

At  Detroit  I  saw  a  beautiful  device  for  raising  heavy  logs  of  timber 
to  a  saw  mill  there.  The  saw-mill  is  an  upper  story.  The  logs  are 
floated  up  to  the  mill  on  waters  borrowed  from  the  river,  or  forming 
part  of  the  river.  Down  from  the  mill  into  the  water  a  firm  wooden 
road  is  laid.  The  logs  are  floated  to  the  foot  of  this  road.  A  cradle 
kind  of  carriage  is  then  thrust  under  the  log  as  it  floats  in  the  water, 
and  to  this  cradle  kind  of  carriage  the  log  is  secured.  The  carriage 
is  yoked,  by  a  strong  rope,  to  the  machinerv  in  the  mill.  The  power 
is  applied,  and  the  engine  draws  the  carriage,  with  its  enormous  log,  up 
the  inclined  plank  road,  and  places  it  on  the  sawing  frame.  The 
carriage  is  then  detached  from  the  log,  and  run  back  into  the  wafer 
again,  to  be  placed  under  another  log.  By  this  contrivance  the 
heaviest  logs  of  timber  are  placed  on  the  frame  in  the  mill,  without 
the  least  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  men.  No  lever  is  used  ;  no 
strength  is  wasted. 

At  Chicago,  a  person  came  to  me,  as  I  stood  near  the  door  of  a 
tavern,  and,  calling  me  by  my  name,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  asked  me 
how  I  was.  I  did  not  know  hira,  though  I  thought  I  had  seen  him 
before.  He  said  he  was  from  Bolton,  and  added  that  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  election  proceedings  when  I  was  elected  there.  He  was 
partly  drunk,  and  from  what  I  saw  I  should  judge  he  would  not  be 
long  before  he  was  wholly  drunk.  He  had  got  work  at  Chicago,  and 
was  getting  good  wages  ;  but  he  was  only  paid  off  about  once  a  month, 
as  I  understood.  This  was  their  settling  day,  and  he  and  his  fellow 
workmen  were  spending  it  in  drinking.  He  had  been  a  teetotaler,  he 
told  me,  before  he  left  England ;  but  he  had  unhappily  broken  his  pledge, 
and  seemed  now  not  far  from  ruin.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  got 
into  very  indififerent  company.  I  was  very  sorry  for  him,  and  ad- 
vised hira  to  be  a  teetotaler  again.  I  told  him  that  drinking  in 
Chicago  was  more  dangerous  than  drinking  in  England,  and  that 
unless  he  abstained,  he  would  probably  soon  be  dead.  He  thanked  , 
me  for  my  advice  ;  but  whether  he  reduced  it  to  practice  or  not,  I  i 
cannot  tell.     It  is  a  fearful  enslaver,  this  drink. 

I    forget  whether  I  stated,  that  from  Columbus,   the  capital  of  j 
Ohio,   to  Springfield,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  railroad,  the    I 
road  is  nicely  macadamised,  is  very  level,  and  runs  along  for  forty  or 
fifty   miles   or  more   without   a  turn  or  a  bend,  and  with  next  to 
nothing  of  a  rise  or  fall.     Such  however  is  the  case.  i 

I  have  spoken  of  the  height  to  which  Indian  corn  grows,  and  of 


the   luxuriance  of  vegetation  generally.      I  ought  perhaps  to    state 

that  weeds  grow  as  high  and  flourish  as  luxuriantly  as  better  things,  if 

allowed  to  do  so.     I  have  seen  weeds  as  high  again  as  myself.     I 

have  seen  them  with  stems  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  thicker.    I  have 

seen  groundsell,   or  a  plant  with  similar  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a 

similar  looking  stem,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.     Many  kinds  of  weeds 

will  grow  as   high  is  a  man,  and  some  will    grow  thrice  as  high. 

Some  of  those  weeds  bear  large  and   beautiful  flowers  ;  others  bear 

large  clusters  of  most  rich  and  tempting-looLnng  berries.     I  cannot 

but  think  that  the  berries  of  some  of  those  weeds  are  wholesome.     I 

tasted  some  of  them,  and  found  them  sweet.     And  the  birds  feed  on 

some  of  them.     Still  they  are  generally  regarded  as  poisonous.     But 

blackberries  are  regarded  as  poisonous  in  certain  parts  of  Wales  and 

'    Ireland  where  I  have  travelled.     No  country  bears  a  more  plentiful 

I    crop  of  blackberries  than  Ireland  ;  yet  the  people  leave  them  to  rot. 

I    And  the  Americans  may  be  as  much  in  error  with  respect  to  some  of 

I   their  wild  fruits,  as  the  Irish  are  with  regard  to  blackberries. 

'        In  the  woods  near  my  brother  John  I  saw  a  number  of  gooseberry 

bushes.     There  was  not  any  fruit  on  them  :  the  season  was  past. 

I  also  saw  in  those  woods  a  remarkable  species    of  locust   tree. 

One  of  those  trees  was  from  two   to  three  feet  round,  very  straight 

and  tall,  and  had  a  nice  smooth  bark.     On  every  side,  with  intervals 

of  two  or  three   inches,  smooth,  strong,  and  very  sharp  thorns  shot 

out  from  the  body  of  the  tree.     Those  thorns  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 

or  eighteen  inches  in  length.     From  every  side  of  these  thorns  shot 

1   out  smaller  thorns,  smooth,  strong  and  sharp,  from  one  or  two  to  three 

or  four  inches  long.     These  thorns  form  the  most  formidable  pro- 

,    tection  for  trees  that  can  be  conceived.     Whether  this  kind  of  tree 

i    be  common  in  the  States  I  do  not  know.     Nor  do  I  know  whether  it 

^    could  be   easily  propagated  or  not.     If  it  could,  it  would  form  the 

i    most  perfect  fence  imaginable.     Neither  hogs  nor  any  thing  else  could 

get  through  a  line  of  trees  of  this  description. 

I  had  been  told  before  I  went  to  America,  that  I  should  see  great 
quantities  of  land  in  Ohio  like  the  moors  on  Blackstone  Edge  ;  but 
though  I  travelled  through  Ohio  in  different  directions,  I  never  saw 
an  acre  of  such  land.  The  worst  land  I  saw  in  Ohio  was  near  the 
river  Mohican.  Here  the  surface  was  very  rough,  resembling,  to  some 
extent,  the  lands  of  O'Connor  in  Virginia.  But  even  here  the  soil 
seemed  good,  and  men  were  every  where  making  settlements. 

One  thing  that  astonished  me  and  disgusted  me  exceedingly,  was 
the  language  of  certain  classes  in  America.  I  never,  in  any  country, 
heard  such  horrible  and  endless  cursing  and  swearing.  Many  seemed 
as  if  they  could  not  utter  a  sentence  without  an  oath  or  imprecation. 
Every  thing  was  'God-damned'  good,  or  'God-damned"  Lad,  or 
'God-damned  '  something.  '  (jod-damned  '  appeared  to  be  an  almost 
universal  adjective,  expressing  ever)-  possible  quality  of  every  imagin- 
able tiling.  The  more  moderate  would  only  describe  things  as 
devilish  good,  or  devilish  bad  ;  but  most  would  describe  things  by  the 
former  and  more  ofTensive  adjective.  This  horrible  and  disgusting 
kind  of  talk  prevailed  chiefly  among  the  tavern-goers  ;  but  it  fre- 
quently forced  itself  upon  my  ears  in  other  company.  I  heard  some 
who,  literally,  never  uttered  a  sentence  without  some  such  word  or 
phrase  as  God,   devil,  hell,  damnation,  bloody,  God-damned,  devilish. 
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or  tarnation  ;  not  a  single  sentence.     Some  will  imagine  that  I  am 
exaggerating  here  ;  but  I  am  doing  no  such  thing.     I  am  uttering  the 
simple,  literal  truth.     One  man  that  I  heard  mixed  so  many  of  those 
offensive  words  with  every  sentence,  as   frequently  to  render  himself 
utterly  unintelligible.     And  they  use  this  horrible  kind  of  language, 
not  merely  when  they  are  vexed   or  drunk,  but  when  they  are  per- 
fectly calm  and  sober.     It  is  a  common  and  unvarying  ingredient  of 
their   conversation.     In  some   cases  it    seems  to    be  the  jjrincipal 
ingredient.     I    have    frequently    heard    drunkards,    profligates,    dog- 
fighters  and  the  like  curse  and  swear  in  England  ;  but  the  worst  kind 
of  talk  I  ever  heard  from  the  most  miserable  wretches  I  ever  saw  in 
England,  was  rational  and  holy,  compared  with  the  horrid  and  endless 
flow  of  oaths  and  curses  which  I  frequently  heard  in  America.     I 
have  heard  more  obscene  and  filthy  expressions  and  allusions  perhaps 
in  England  than  in  America  ;  but  I  never  heard  such  a  rattle  and  jumble 
of  senseless  oaths  and  curses.     As  I  have  said,  we  encountered  this 
disgusting  kind  of  talk  chiefly  at   taverns,   town  taverns  ;  though  it 
frequently  came  upon  us  in  other  places.     How  lart/e  the  class  of 
persons  addicted  to  this  wretched  and  irrational  kind  of  talk  may  be, 
I  cannot  tell.     I  should  take  it  to  be  considerable  in   some  parts  of 
the  country.     Nor  can  I   tell  exactly  what  /cind  of  persons  those 
offensive  and  revolting  talkers   are  in  other  respects  :  but  I  should 
judge,  from  the  subjects  of  their  conversation  among  each  other,  that 
they  were,  in  general,  drunkards,  gamblers,  fighters,  &c.     I  should 
also  judge,  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  were  Dutchmen  and  Ger- 
mans.    I  know  that  many  of  them  were.    Many  of  them  were  ijounff 
persons.     I   never   visited  the  New  England   States.     My  remarks 
refer  chiefly  to  New  York,  certain  parts  of  Ohio,  and  Chicago.     I 
may  further  observe,  that  I  think  the  use  of  the  offensive  language  I 
am  reprobating,  must  be  rather  common,  from  the  fact,  that  I  not 
only  heard  it  occasionally  from  persons  who  appeared  to  be,  in  gen- 
eral, intelligent  and  respectable,  but  sometimes  heard  variations  of 
some  of  the  offensive  terras  even  among  decent  people.     Many  that 
will  not  say  '  damned  '  or  '  damnation,''  will  say  '  darned '  or  '  tar- 
nation.'   Of  course,  all  the  cursing  and  swearing  in  the  world  are  not, 
in  themselves,  as  bad  as  robbing  the  poor,  persecuting  the  innocent, 
or  starving  the  labouring  classes  to  death  ;  still,  they  are  bad,  and 
foolish,  and  they  are  often  indicative  of  other  vices.     It  is  better  for 
people  to  have  a  foul  outside  and  a  clean  inside,  than  a  foul  inside 
and  a  fair  outside ;  but  it  is  best  of  all  for  people  to  have  both  outside 
and  inside  clean.     And  though  there  arc  persons  who,  like  eastern 
graves,  appear  fair  outwardly,  while  they  are  inwardly  full  of  all  un- 
cleanness  ;  there  are  not  very  many  who  are  foul  and  offensive  out- 
wardly, that  are  clean  and  sound  within. 

While  travelling  from  Zanesville  to  Marietta,  we  saw  great  quan- 
tities of  a  kind  of  wild  fruit  called  Pawpaw.     It  grows  on  trees  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  high.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  and 
Bomething  of  the  same  shape.     It  is  frequently  found  in  clusters  of 
three,  four,  or  five.     While  it  hangs  on  the  trees  it  is  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  but  when,  in  consequence  of  its  perfect  ripeness,  it  has  fallen 
from  the  tree  and  lain  on  the  ground  a  short  time,  it  turns  black  or 
brown.     It  has  rather  a  strong  smell,  not  much  unlike  good  treacle. 
I  tasted  the  fruit  and  found  it  exceedingly  soft  and  juicy,  and  of  a 
mild  sweet  taste.     This  I  did  before  I  heard  anything  about  its  quali- 
ties from  residents.     Mr.  Underwood  told  me  it  was  wholesome,  and 
that  the  people  in  his  neighbourhood  were  accustomed  to  eat  it.     He 
did  however  inform  me,    that  it  sometimes  produced   disagreeable 
effects  on  persons  unaccustomed  to  it.     The  trees  appeared  to  grow 
in  just  such  places,  and  in  just  such  quantities,  as  hazel  bushes  grow  in 
the  neighbourhoods  where  my  brother  Samuel  and  brother  John  live. 
Among  the  weeds  on  this  line  of  road  is  one  which  bears  a  species 
of  cot*on.     Each  stem  bears  from  two  to  five  pods,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  pulltt's  egg,  only  longer.     When  the  pod  is  ripe,  it  opens, 
and  throws  out  a  handful  of  white  and  silky  looking  cotton.     I  col- 
ected  a  portion,  and  span  it  into  threads  with  my  hand  ;  but  the 
hreads-  were  very  tender.     Still,   I  fancy  this  wild   cotton  could  be 


used  to  advantage,  in  connection  with  other  materials,  in  making 
cloth.  There  is  plenty  of  it  in  some  parts.  I  never  saw  the  common 
cotton  plant. 

Many  writers  on  America  have  stated  that  there  is  but  one  class  of 
carriages  on  the  railroads  there.  This  is  not  correct.  It  is  true  of 
certain  lines  of  railroads,  but  not  of  all.  It  is  not  true  of  the  lines  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  from  Detroit  to  New  Buffalo.  On  both  these 
lines  there  are  first  and  second  class  carriages,  differing  in  price  from 
five  to  nine  and  eleven  dollars.  There  are  also  express  trains  and 
common  trains,  differing  in  price.  Yet  these  two  lines  are  the  prin- 
cipal, or  among  the  principal  lines,  in  the  country.  There  will  no  doubt 
be  first  and  second  class  carriages  on  the  line  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  and  from  Chicago  further  west.  I  did  not  see  two  classes  of 
carriages  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  railroad  ;  but  there  7niffht 
be  two  classes  notwithstanding. 

I  saw  nothing  in  America  like  what  Charles  Dickens  describes  in 
his  American  N'otes.  Charles  Dickens's  work  on  America  is  a  mass 
of  shameful  and  wicked  exaggerations  and  caricatures.  _  I  saw  but 
one  man  in  the  train  in  which  I  travelled  from  Cincinnati  who  made 
much  dirt  with  spitting.  The  filthiest  scenes  I  saw  were  in  the  eini- 
grant  trains,  and  the  filthiest  people  in  the  United  States,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  not  Americans,  but  foreigners.  The  filthiest  scenes  I  ever 
did  see,  I  saw  in  the  emigrant  trains,  among  German  emigrants.  The 
worst  tobacco  chewers,  and  the  worst  tobacco  smokers  that  T  saw  in 
the  States,  were  Germans.  As  1  went  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  a 
German  woman  who  sat  near  to  me,  drank  whiskey  or  brandy  till 
she  was  drunk.  She  then  professed  to  be  ill  of  the  cholera  or  some 
similar  complaint,  but  I  cannot  describe  what  followed.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  what  was  coming,  I  fled  to  the  former  part  of  the  car- 
riage and  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  there  I  stood,  with  my 
back  to  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
I  found  that  as  many  of  the  passengers  as  could  had  followed  my 
example,  though  but  few  of  them  found  it  possible  to  get  as  far  off 
from  the  occasion  of  the  offence  as  myself.  Some  would  have  taken 
occasion  from  an  affair  like  this  to  revile  the  Americans. 

I  more  than  once  rebuked  the  filthy  spitters,  yet  I  never  got 
seriously  insulted.  As  I  was  coming  from  New  Buffalo  to  Detroit, 
I  got  seated  besides  clean  and  decent  people,  and  put  my  carpet  bag 
under  the  seat  before  me.  At  length  one  of  my  clean  companions 
left  the  carriage,  and  another  took  his  place.  The  new  comer  turned 
out  to  be  a  horrid  tobacco  chewer,  and  a  filthy,  wholesale  spitter.  He 
had  not  sat  long,  before  he  had  made  a  ditch  that  was  beginning  to 
run  in  the  direction  of  my  bag  :  so  I  took  up  my  bag  and  placed  it 
on  my  knees  and  said  ;  '  The  nasty,  filthy  habit :  I  wish  every  tobacco 
chewer  was  obliged  to  lick  up  his  own  spittle.'  '  This  is  a  free 
country,'  said  the  filth-producer.  '  Then  a  man  may  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  his  opinions  about  people's  habits,'  I  rephed.  He  made  no 
reply,  but  took  an  opportunity  shortly  after,  of  getting  a  seat  at  some 
distance  from  me. 

I  came  from  Detroit  to  Cleveland  in  a  splendid  steamer,  and,  as  I  had 
got  a  cold,  and  wanted  a  good  night's  sleep  in  a  comfortable  bed,  I 
took  my  place  in  the  first  cabin.  I  had  not  been  long  by  the  cabin 
stove,  before  a  man  who  sat  near  me  began  spitting  every  few  seconds 
on  the  grate  and  the  sides  of  the  stove,  though  there  were  spittoons 
on  both  sides  of  him.  I  said  at  length,  '  There's  a  spittoon,  see, 
there.'  The  moment  I  spoke,  the  stewardess,  a  fine  coloured  woman, 
pushed  a  spittoon  right  under  his  nose,  and  gave  him  one  of  the  most 
terrible  frowns  I  ever  saw.  The  fellow  seemed  confounded  with  this 
double  and  unlocked  for  rebuke,  and  instantly  slunk  away. 

What  writers  on  America  have  said  about  the  disagreeable  false 
modesty  of  American  women  is  too  true.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  an 
American  woman  who  could  look  and  speak  and  act  with  that  natural 
and  comfortable  freedom  so  visible  in  the  women  of  other  countries. 
Most  of  the  American  women  that  I  saw  seemed  afraid  either  to  look 
or  speak  or  move  in  the  presence  of  men.  And  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  an  Englishman  to  avoid  shocking  them,  if  he  talks  much 
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in  their  iiearing.  He  must  never  say  anything  about  the  males  of 
fowls,  without  using  some  new  or  round-about  form  of  expression. 
He  may  talk  about  hens,  but  if  he  should  use  the  old  English  form 
in  speaking  of  the  hens'  husbands,  he  would  probably  find  tliat  he 
had  committed  an  unpardonable  offence.  Even  the  use  of  such  a 
word  as  '  cock-Jic/hling  '  would  be  too  much  for  the  mock  or  morbid 
modesty  of  many.  Hens  are  allowed  to  be  Itens,  but  cocks  must 
always  be  roosters.  You  must  not  even  speak  of  a  turkey-cock ;  it 
must  be  a  turkey-rooster.  '  Then  what  must  we  call  the  Pbacock,' 
said  I  to  a  person  who  was  giving  me  instruction  on  those  delicate 
subjects, — '  must  we  call  it  a  pea-rooster  ?  '  The  company  laughed, 
and  my  instructor  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  said,  '  We  should  say  the 
male  of  the  pea  fowl.' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  you  never  here  a 
woman  called  Mrs.  such-a-one.  Every  woman,  whether  married 
or  single  is  called  Miss.  Old  women  with  husbands,  children, 
and  grand-children,  are  all  Misses.  I  was  astonished,  after  hearing 
people  talk  of  Miis  Hoog,  and  forming  the  image  of  some  fair  and 
youthful  maiden,  to  find  that  Miss  Hoog  was  an  elderly  widow  lady, 
with  a  married  son  or  daughter.  The  word  mistress  is  discarded, 
I  suppose,  on  account  of  one  of  the  significations  it  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  acquire. 

As  T  have  said,  I  saw  three  or  four  beggars  in  New  York,  but  I 
never  saw  any  afterwards,  except  one  who  pretended  to  be  blind  ! 
And  he  was  an  impostor.  I  watched  him  a  little  at  the  Railway 
Station,  Detroit,  and  saw  him  stoop  down  and  pick  up  a  piece  of 
paper  that  lay  near  his  feet  as  naturally  as  the  best  seeing  man  in  the 
country  could  have  done. 

I  never  saw  any  police-men  in  America  except  a  few  in  New  York, 
and  those  in  New  York  appeared  to  be  employed  chiefly  in  keeping 
order  on  the  wharves,  and  giving  instruction  to  strangers.  Police- 
men do  not  appear  to  be  needed  in  the  United  States.  The  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  Government,  so  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
police-men  as  government  spies,  traitors,  and  false-swearers  ;  or  for 
getting  up  conspiracies,  riots,  and  insurrections.  Nor  is  there  any 
call  for  them  as  torturers  of  ragged  and  hungry  children,  ruined 
females,  or  starving  paupers.  Nor  does  it  often  happen  that  there  is 
any  case  of  theft  in  the  inland  country.  The  people  have  regular  em- 
ployment, good  wages,  and  plenty  of  all  things  needful  to  their  com- 
fort, so  that  they  are  not  much  tempted  to  steal.  And  if  any  one  steals 
a  trifley)-o»{  them,  they  are  less  disposed  to  prosecute  than  the  middle 
classes  in  England.  As  for  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  starving 
paupers,  they  are  objects  which  I  never  met  with  in  the  United 
States.  I  never  saw  a  naked  or  ragged  person  all  the  time  I  was  in 
America.  I  never  saw  one  that  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  want 
of  food.     I  never  saw  a  neglected,  miserable  child. 

I  never  saw  people  scratching  on  middens  in  search  of  rags,  bones, 
or  bits  of  coal  or  cinder.  I  never  saw  a  person  trying  to  scrape  up  a 
living  on  the  roads.  I  never  saw  women  up  to  the  knees  in  water, 
endeavouring  to  earn  a  living  by  groping  for  pieces  of  coal.  We  have 
a  hundred  dirty,  wretched,  and  inhuman  businesses  in  England, 
which  I  never  saw  in  America  ;  and  we  have  a  hundred  forms  of 
misery  which  I  never  met  with  there. 

I  did  not  see  as  many  signs  of  want  and  wretchedness  during  the 
whole  of  my  travels  in  the  United  States,  as  I  see  every  day  of  my 
life  in  England — as  I  see,  in  fact,  in  a  single  hour  or  half  hour  if  I 
venture  out  of  my  house.  The  great  indications  of  want  and  wretch- 
edness in  a  community  are  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  theft.  Of 
pauperism  I  saw  nothing,  except  in  New  York  ;  and  even  there  I 
saw  but  little.  Of  public  prostitution  I  saw  no  signs  whatever,  ex- 
cept in  New  York,  and  there  I  saw  nothing  so  gross  and  revolting  as 
one  sees  in  every  large  town  in  England.  Of  theft  I  saw  nothing, 
and  heard  but  little.  In  the  country  places  people  appear  to  have  no 
apprehension  of  thieves  whatever.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  that 
men  will  steal.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  myself  and  my  com- 
panions were  received  by  people  into  their  houses  after  dark  at  night. 


and  placed  in  their  rooms  amidst  various  kinds  of  property,  all  ex- 
posed, and  yet  were  allowed  to  leave  their  houses  on  the  following 
morning  without  any  examination  of  our  bags  :  in  short,  the  people 
who  entertained  us,  seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  idea  that  they 
were  running  any  risk  in  doing  so.  They  seemed  not  to  have  the 
slightest  idea  that  people  would  even  be  tempted  to  steal.  But  they 
never  could  have  been  so  free  from  suspicion  or  fear,  if  they  had  ever 
been  imposed  upon  or  plundered. 

It  was  but  seldom  I  saw  any  account  of  theft  in  the  newspapers. 
While  at  my  brother's,  I  heard  of  one  case  of  theft,  but  in  that  case, 
as  it  happened,  the  theft  was  by  a  person  who  was  not  in  want. 
Those  three  great  signs  of  want  and  wretchedness  then, — beggary, 
prostitution,  and  theft,  have  scarcely  an  existence  in  nine- tenths  of 
the  country. 

As  for  rags,  hungry  looks,  and  downcast,  melanchuly,  hopeless 
countenances,  I  never  met  with  anything  of  the  kind  from  one  end 
of  my  journey  in  the  States  to  the  other.  Every  one  seemed  to  have 
plenty  ;  and  every  one  seemed  to  be  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  happy. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  Americans  work  unusually  hard. 
My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the  Americans  do  not  work  so  hard 
as  English  people.  I  never  saw  an  American  work  hard  all  the 
time  I  was  in  the  country.  True,  I  never  saw  what  could  be  called 
an  idle  American ;  but  I  never  saw  what  you  could  regard  as  a 
^an/-working  American.  Nearly  all  the  Americans  work,  and  they 
expect  all  who  go  amongst  them  to  work ;  but  they  generally  take 
things  easy.  Even  the  humblest  kind  of  labourers  understand  and 
practise  the  art  of  taking  proper  care  of  themselves.  I  never  saw 
even  a  common  porter  in  America  carry  a  box,  a  bag,  a  bundle,  or  a 
trunk,  on  his  head  or  shoulders,  all  the  time  I  was  there.  Every  porter 
I  saw,  whether  in  New  York  or  in  the  interior,  had  his  horse  and 
cart,  or  his  two  horses  and  wagon  ;  and  whenever  I  had  occasion  to 
employ  a  porter,  I  had  the  pleasure  both  of  riding  myself,  and  seeing 
my  luggage  and  my  porter  ride  as  well.  And  I  never  saw  a  porter 
with  a  starved,  lame,  worn-out,  or  diseased  old  horse  in  America, 
except  once.  And  I  never  saw  a  man  driving  a  cart  or  a  wagon  of 
any  description  on  foot,  all  the  time  I  was  there.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Americans  ever  think  of  walking  by  the  side  of  their  horses  or 
wagons,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  either  when  their  wagons  are 
loaded  or  unloaded.  They  always  contilve  to  ride.  Even  if  they 
have  got  a  wagon-load  of  coals,  they  still  ride.  And  they  ride  at  their 
ease  too.  They  make  a  large  commodious  seat,  as  long  as  the  wagon 
is  wide,  somewhat  resembhng  a  small  settee  or  sofa-shaped  seat ;  and 
this  they  attach  to  two  long  hickory  poles,  and  fix  into  the  wagon  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  make  a  tolerably  comfortable  spring  seat.  The  last 
man  that  I  saw  driving  a  wagon-load  of  coals  in  America,  was  not 
exactly  sitting  on  his  spring  settee,  but  reclining,  with  his  head  on 
one  end  of  the  settee,  and  his  feet  idly  hanging  over  the  other,  just  as 
you  would  recline  or  lie  down  on  your  sofa.  And  I  never  saw  an 
American  harrowing  his  field  on  foot.  They  are  obliged  to  plough  on 
foot,  but  whatever  tliey  can  do  easily,  they  contrive  to  do  so.  The 
hardest  working  men  that  I  saw  in  America  were  some  smiths,  and 
they  were  Englishmen. 

On  our  way  from  Niagara  Falls,  we  crossed  the  Niagara  river  about 
five  or  six  miles  below  Buffalo.  Two  men  were  employed  near  the 
place  v.'here  we  crossed,  conveying  wheat  across  the  river.  We  in- 
quired what  duty  was  charged  by  the  Americans  on  wheat  imported 
from  Canada.  Our  ferry- man,  who  appeared  to  understand  the  busi- 
ness, said  they  paid  comparatively  little,— that  the  importers  and 
custom  house  officers  generally  arranged  such  matters  very  amicably. 
I  should  judge,  from  what  I  heard  and  saw,  that  the  American  laws 
respecting  duties  on  goods  imported  from  Canada  are  easily  evaded  in 
many  parts  ;  that  parties,  in  general,  would  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
introducing  Canadian  productions,  or  even  British  manufactures,  nearly 
duly  free.  We  were  conveyed  across  the  river  and  placed  on  the 
American  side  without  having  to  pass  through  any  custom  house,  or 
to  meet  any  custom  house  officer.     There  are  private  ferry-boats  kept 
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at  various  places  along  the  side  of  the  river,  and  people  are  carried 
across  and  landed  on  the  American  side  without  coming  in  contact 
with  any  Government  officer  of  any  description  whatever. 

Near  the  point  where  we  landed  on  the  American  side,  was  a  large 
woollen  factory.  We  entered  and  looked  through  it.  I  was  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  several  portions  of  the  machinery  to  anything 
I  had  ever  seen  in  England.  The  wool,  as  it  came  from  the  first 
scribbling  machine,  was  wound  upon  spindles  or  bobbins.  Those 
spindles  or  bobbins  were  afterwards  placed  in  a  frame,  ten,  twelve,  or 
twenty  together,  and  made  to  feed  the  next  scribbling  machine.  The 
wool  was  again  wound  upon  bobbins  or  spindles  as  it  came  from 
the  second  machine,  and  the  spindles  or  bobbins  were  then  placed  in 
another  frame,  and  made  to  feed  the  carding  machine.  By  these 
means  a  great  amount  of  labour  was  saved,  the  scribbling  and  carding 
machines  wfre  also  more  regularly  fed,  and  the  wool  was  more 
thoroughly  worked  than  by  the  common  method.  The  wool,  as  it 
came  from  the  carding  machine,  was  drawn  into  one  long  carding,  and 
wound  upon  spindles  or  bobbins  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  the  neces- 
sity of  piercing  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  slubber  or  spinner. 
I  was  also  struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  jilace,  and  the  quietness 
and  order  with  which  everything  seemed  to  be  done.  No  man  that 
has  not  seen  and  compared  the  woollen  mills  of  England  with  those 
of  the  United  States,  can  conceive  the  difference  that  there  is  between 
them.  I  would  sooner  my  children  should  work  in  such  woollen 
mills  or  factories  as  I  saw  in  America  for  a  shilling  a  day,  than  that 
they  should  work  in  such  woollen  mills  as  T  have  seen  in  England  for 
a  Bhilling  an  hour. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


WESTERN  VIRGINIA  LANDS. 


The  following  is  from  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Leeds,  and  highly 
esteemed,  I  am  assured,  by  an  extensive  circle  of  respectable  friends. 
He  was  imposed  upon  by  Saunders  and  O'Connor  for  awhile,  as 
a  respectable  gentleman  in  Liverpool  was.  He  however  found  out 
his  mistake  before  long,  and  renounced  all  connection  with  the 
swindlers,  and  employed  his  influence  in  preserving  others  from  im- 
position. 

General  Emigration  Office,  21,  Duncan  Street,  Leeds. 

Mr.  Barker. 

Sir, — Finding  that  you  are  exposing  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Saunders  in  reference  to  Virginian  Lands,  will  you  permit  me  to  set 
myself  right  with  the  public  through  the  medium  of  The  People, 
as  I,  unfortunately,  for  a  short  period,  happen  to  have  had  some  con- 
nection with  Saunders.  How  I  became  so  I  will  briefly  explain.  I 
was  waited  upon  by  two  gentlemen,  who  solicited  me  to  undertake  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  Virginia,  and,  after  considerable  ex- 
planation, I  said,  that  if  I  was  convinced  that  everything  connected 
therewith  was  perfectly  correct,  I  should  not  object  to  do  so.  This 
led  to  a  correspondence  with  Saunders,  who  referred  me  to  certain 
parties,  and  as  the  result  of  my  enquiries  was  satisfactory,  I  under- 
took the  agency,  and  for  a  brief  period  aided  Saunders  to  the  best  of 
ray  ability,  but  under  the  belief  that  he  was  the  agent  for  a  very 
respectable  and  honourable  society,  and  that  the  lands  in  question 
were  in  every  respect  suitable  for  the  location  of  emigrants. 

But  in  consequence  of  some  information  I  obtained  in  July  last,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  requested  some  explanations  in  reference 
to  certain  statements  published  by  Saunders,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Emigrant's  Directory,  as  well  as  in  his  letters  to  myself.  Mr. 
O'Connor's  reply  proved  Saunders's  statements  to  be  totally  false.  I 
have  since  then  been  in  frequent  communication  with  Mr.  O'Connor 
and  Saunders  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  to  the  latter  the  various 
points  upon  which  he  had  deceived  me,  and  through  me,  the  public, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  my  authority.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
has  eonfi/tned  to  publish  the  like  mis-statements,  and  so  gross  has 
been  his  conduct  in  reference  thereto,  that  on  the  19th  of  October  I 


wrote  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  stating  that  I  would  not  longer  be  disgraced 
by  any  connexion  with  Saunders,  as  I  would  in  nowise  lend  myself 
to  deceive  the  public.  The  result  of  the  investigations  I  have  made, 
convinces  me,  that  not  the  slightest  reliance  can  be  j^lO'Ced  upon 
Saunders's  ftatements.  Many  of  those  contained  in  the  Emigrant's 
Directory  are  totally  false,  as  the  accompanying  papers  will  prove.* 
It  is  due  to  Mr.  O'Connor  to  say,  tiiat  he  has  acted  in  the  most  can- 
did manner  to  me  in  his  explanations,  and  frequently  expressed  his 
regret  that  Saunders  should  have  made  any  such  misrepresentations. 
From  the  con-espondence  I  have  had  with  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  should  have 
taken  him  to  be  a  most  honourable  man.  As  you  have  had  far  greater 
opportunities  of  obtaining  information  however,  on  that  point,  and  as 
to  the  eligibility  of  his  lands  for  the  location  of  emigrants,  I  leave  the 
matter  in  your  hands.  It  is  to  me  exceedingly  painful  to  have  to 
expose  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  "out 
justice  to  my  own  character,  as  well  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  demands 
this  explanation  at  my  hands. 

Any  further  information  I  can  aft'ord  you,  is  at  your  service. 
I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Shakp. 

LETTER  TO  MR.  J.  BARKER, 

ABOUT      HIS      GOING      TO     AMERIOA. 


London,  Nov.  25,  1849. 

Dkak  Sir, — I  have  been  a  reader  of  and  subscriber  to  j'our  People  from  the 
first  number  upwards  ;  and,  agreeing  in  your  sentiments  with  but  few  excep- 
tions as  I  do,  it  grieves  me  to  state  that  our  agreement  vanishes  altogether 
upon  one  question,  and  that  one  of  great  and  growing  importance.  Therefore 
I  do  hope  you  will  find  space  iu  your  paper  for  the  insertion  of  this  overflow- 
ing of  the  mind  and  fulfilling  of  a  duty,  while  I  state  how  I  difiier  from  you 
upon  the  subject  of  Emigration. 

In  recalling  to  my  memory  the  ability  and  energy  with  which  Joseph 
Barker  vindicated  the  rights  and  exposed  the  wrongs  of  the  people  at  all 
times,  and  more  especially  the  firmness  he  displayed  before  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  which  he  received  the  grateful  thanks  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
countrymen,  I  am  troubled  to  see  (in  my  opinion),  the  misdirection  of  his 
powers,  and  the  wrong  appreciation  of  his  duty  in  so  energetically  advising 
his  fellow-men  to  banish  themselves  from  their  native  tanU.  What,  I  should 
like  to  know,  can  a  vile  aristocratical  faction  of  a  Government  wish  for  to  suit 
their  purpose  better,  than  that  the  active,  intelligent,  but  discontented  portion 
of  England's  sons  and  daughters  should  be  banished,  and  especially  at  their 
own  expense,  leaving  them  the  opportunity  of  rivetting  the  chains  still 
tighter  round  the  necks  of  their  poor,  ignorant,  and  bnitalised  fellow-creatures 
that  remain  behind.  It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that,  with  the  intelligent  mind  and 
moral  character  that  you  possess,  you  fail  in  your  duty  in  not  stopping  to  battle 
with  the  tyrants  here  iu  England,  with  the  Press  and  other  means  at  your 
command,  which,  by  the  bye,  you  have  gained  in  the  country  you  are  rejecting, 
while  others  have  reaped  death,  the  ctiHOEON,  or  TEANSPOKTATION".  You 
might  do  more  for  human  progress,  than  perhaps  thousands  of  your  poorer 
bretliren. 

You  state  in  your  letter  to  Benjamin  Barker,  that  it  was  in  England  that 
your  aft'ectious  began  to  unfold  themselves, — that  your  intellect  first  developed 
itself, — that  among  its  fields,  by  its  streams,  and  along  its  broad  highways  it 
was  that  you  first  began  to  read,  to  learn,  and  to  appreciate  the  great  and 
solemn  principles  of  truth  and  dulij  ;  that,  iu  short,  you  have  gone  thus  far  on 
the  road  of  life  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  yourself  in  England, — that  you  have 
found  no  insurmountable  obstruction  to  success  in  any  thing  of  a  personal 
nature  that  you  have  set  yourself  to  accomplish, —  that  you  could  not  only  live, 
but  growric/s  in  England;  yet  duty  bids  you  leave  it  and  adopt  another  country 
as  your  home.  'Tis  strange  reasoning  this.  But  your  nuir  was,  I  should  think, 
rather  to  stop  where  j  ou  are,  to  aid,  to  assist,  and  finally  accomplish  the  eman- 
cipation of  that  motherland  that  has  given  you  so  many  advantages,  to  grapple 
with  the  enemies  of  her  sons,  to  upraise  her  struggling  poor ;  not  to  abandon 
her ;  not  to  degrade  her,  by  persuading  her  sober  and  intelligent  workmen  to 
leave  her  to  perish.  Not  to  leave  her,  and  those  who  love  her  too  well  to  leave 
her,  as  a  sacrifice,  while  you  and  those  uudutiful  sons  that  surround  you  go  to  en- 
joy yourselves  in  the  Far  West;  to  be  happy,  whilst  this  old  advocate  of  liberty 
still  struggles  on  through  tears  and  blood,  to  gain  the  goal  of  her  ambition. 
But  no  matter  ;  you  get  out  of  it.  Her  sons  and  daughters  are  sufibring,  and 
you  will  leave  them  to  suflfer ;  they  are  in  slavery  and  degradation,  and  you  will 
leave  them  in  their  slavery,  and  abandon  them  in  their  degradation.  They, 
through  your  desertion,  will  have  to  fight  against  greater  odds.  But  no  mat- 
ter ;  you  are  happy  mortals  in  your  colony,  far  away  from  her  groans.     0  !  the 

*  These  documents  arc  iu  my  possession,  and  reveal  an  amount  of  fraud 
truly  appalling. 
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immeasurable  distance  there  is  between  yoa,  Joseph  Barker,  and  the  glorious 
self-sacrificing  soul  of  the  patriot.  Joseph  Mazzisi.  Where  is  your  perseverance 
without  pause!  Your  endurance  that  never  fails!  Alas,  alas ;  your  perseverance 
and  patriotism  have  flown  away.  Your  simple  endurance  is  crushed  in  selfish- 
ness. Your  devotion  for  your  country  is  vanished  at  the  desire  of  the  English 
GovERN.iiKNT,  and  that,  too,  without  a  bloic.  0  most  noble  example  !  Yon 
say  quite  cooly  in  the  letter,  that  England  is  doomed, — that  it  can  never  rise 
again  to  its  former  position  among  the  nations.  I  say  it  is  fa'se.  She  is  not 
doomed.  She  shall  rise  again,  and  yet  shall  be  the  holy  and  the  happy  and 
the  gloriously  free. 

I  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  future,  that  my  country  shall  arise  from  the  ruins 
of  the  past.  I  have  a  religious  love  for  the  birthland  of  some  of  the  world's 
noblest,  mightiest  reformers.  And  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  a  portion 
of  her  degenerate  children,  the  breaches  in  the  ranks  must  be  filled  up  ;  the 
moral  crusade  must  be  pushed  on  ;  and  in  the  slightly  altered  language  of  one 
of  our  poets — 

Our  spirits  shall  not  falter. 

Our  faith  is  firm  and  strong  ; 
Though  contests  round  us  thicken, 
And  the  strife  be  fierce  and  long. 
Stand  fast :  our  feet  are  on  a  rock, 

Our  God  shall  be  our  shield ; 
Let's  die  like  men,  if  die  we  must, 
But  never  basely  yield. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,   with  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  your  brother 
Democrat, 

64,  Goswell  Road,  London.  Richard  Woodward. 

ANSWER. 

Dear  Sir  ; — ■ 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  youv  kind  and  faithful  letter, 
and  offer  you  the  following  observations  in  reply. 

1.  You  think  that  nothing  can  please  our  aristocratic  tyrants  more, 
or  better  answer  their  infernal  purpose  of  torturing  and  crushing  the 
people  of  England,  than  for  the  active,  intelligent,  but  discontented 
portion  of  England's  sons  and  daughters  banishing  themselves  to 
America.  My  opinion  is,  that  you  do  not  view  this  matter  all  round. 
No  doubt  the  tyrants  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  enlightened  and 
active  Democrats  ;  but  do  you  think  they  are  pleased  to  see  those 
Democrats  crowding  to  the  United  States.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
tyrants  view  the  emigration  of  the  Democrats  to  the  United  States 
with  grief  and  alarm.  They  know,  that  the  Democrats  can  harass 
and  humble  them  more  by  strengthening  and  enriching  the  United 
States,  than  by  languishing  or  dying  here.  They  know,  that  by 
Strengthening  the  United  States,  and  increasing  the  hatred  of  the 
States  towards  their  heartless  and  murderous  policy,  they  are  taking 
the  surest  course  to  annihilate  their  power,  and  elevate  the  English 
Democracy.  They  feel,  that  the  emigration  which  you  lament,  has 
already  made  the  aristocratic  Government  of  England  a  secondary 
Power  ;  in  time  it  will  altogether  extinguish  it. 

The  American  Republic  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
pregnated with  hatred  of  the  aristocratic  tyranny  of  England.  The 
people  who  leave  this  country  and  Ireland  for  the  United  States  are 
daily,  by  their  conversation,  their  speeches,  and  their  writings  in 
America,  and  by  their  correspondence  with  those  they  leave  behind 
them  in  the  lands  of  their  birth,  enfeebling  and  annihilating  the  tyranny 
of  the  Aristocrats,  and  strengthening  the  cause  of  Democracy  the 
wide  world  over.  My  firm  conviction  is,  that  emigration  to  the 
United  States  is  doing  much  towards  bringing  our  aristocratic  tyranny 
into  utter  disrepute,— towards  making  it  generally  hated,  loathed,  and 
abhorred— towards  inspiring  men's  hearts  with  indignation  towards  it, 
and  making  them  eager  and  anxious  for  its  destruction.  My  conviction 
is,  that  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  loosening  the  fetters,  and 
dissolving  the  chains  with  which  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland 
are  bound,  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  full  emancipation. 

Again ;  I  calculate  on  doing  as  much  for  England  and  Ireland  after 
my  removal  to  America,  as  I  am  doing  now.  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
keep  my  People  going  as  at  present,  and  expect  to  render  it  more 
interesting  to  its  readers,  and  more  effective  as  a  means  of  political 
and  general  reform.  I  also  hope  to  publish  and  circulate  a  number 
of  instructive  and  thrilling  works  by  American  Democrats.  I  also 
calculate  on  visiting  England  occasionally,  and  aiding  the  cause  of 


Democracy  by  lecturing.  All  this  I  hope  to  do  besides  redeeming  a 
multitu  le  of  families  from  want  and  starvation,  and  putting  them  in 
the  way  to  plenty  and  independence.  If  I  thought  I  should  be  less 
useful  to  my  country  in  America  than  here,  I  would  not  settle  there. 
As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  expectation  of  gaining  as  much  money 
in  America  as  I  am  gaining  here.  I  could  gain  almost  any  amount  of 
money  in  England,  if  I  chose  to  make  money  iny  object,  and  money- 
getting  my  business.  I  may  find  as  much  money  lying  in  my  way  in 
America  as  here  ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  expect  it.  Jlost  others  will 
get  more  money  in  America  than  here  ;  but  I  expect  to  get  less.  It 
is  principally  for  the  good  of  others  that  I  think  of  going  ;  and  if  I 
found  reason  to  believe  that  I  could  not  do  more  good  by  living  there 
than  here,  I  should  quickly  add  another  to  the  proofs  I  have  given  of 
my  unchangeableness,  by  returning  to  England  again. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see,  that  there  may  not  be  so  great 
a  difference  between  myself  and  some  other  Reformers  to  whom  you 
refer,  as  you  supposed.  If  I  saw  a  better  chance  of  aiding  the  eman- 
cipation of  England  and  Ireland  by  staying  here,  than  by  going  to 
America,  I  would  decide  at  once  to  stay.  If  I  thought  I  could  anni- 
hilate the  tyranny  under  which  the  country  is  sulTering,  by  fighting  as 
Mazzini  and  Kossuth  have  fought,  I  would  fight.  If  it  should  ever 
appear  to  me,  that  by  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  I  could 
aid  in  gaining  them  their  rights,  I  should,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
fight  with  the  same  amount  of  energy  that  I  write.  I  do  not  think, 
as  O'Connell  thought,  that  no  political  revolution  is  worthy  of  the 
blood  or  life  of  a  Reformer.  If  I  saw  reason  to  believe,  that  I  could 
effect  such  a  revolution  by  warring  with  the  Aristocrats,  as  the 
American  colonists  effected  by  their  wars,  I  would,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  take  up  arms  at  once,  and  fight  till  the  conflict  ended  in 
my  death  or  victory.  1  think  it  possible  that  duty  may  require  me 
to  fight  for  my  country  before  I  die  ;  and  if  it  should,  I  hope  to  be 
found  at  my  post.  I  hope  not  to  be  found  wanting  either  in  courage 
or  perseverance.  I  hope  to  prove  myself  as  ready  to  offer  my  life  for 
my  country,  as  I  have  done  hitherto  to  sacrifice  reputation  and  friends. 
But  at  present,  duty  appears  to  require  me  to  transfer  myself  to 
America  for  awhile,  and  unless  events  should  change  my  views  of 
duty,  I  must  do  so.  And  I  have  not  much  doubt,  but  that  the  future 
will  find  me  as  true  to  the  cause  of  the  masses,  as  the  past  has  ever 
found  me. 

You  think  my  statement  that  England  can  never  rise  again  to  its 
former  position  among  the  nations,  is  false.  You  have  uttered  this 
expression  without  sufficient  consideration.  I  have  pondered  the  sub- 
ject well,  and  to  me  it  seems  as  clear,  as  manifest  as  the  light,  that 
England  cannot  rise  again  to  her  former  position  among  the  nations, 
— that  for  England  to  be  the  first  of  the  nations  again,  is  impossible. 
The  utmost  that  an  enlightened  man  can  hope  for  with  respect  to 
England  for  the  future  is,  that  she  may  be  the  secotid  or  the  third 
among  the  nations.  The  first  she  can  never  be.  That  high  and 
thrilling  honour  has  been  given  to  another,  and  it  will  not  be  taken 
away  from  her.  Whether  the  first  be  the  last  or  not,  the  last  is 
assuredly  the  first.  And  the  first  she  will  remain.  All  things  favour 
the  continued  and  unparalleled  improvement  and  advancement  of 
America.  Her  extent  and  richness  of  soil,  her  infinite  treasures,  her 
variety  and  healthfulness  of  climate,  her  Republican  institutions,  her 
unequalled  and  still  growing  intelligence,  her  unparalleled  activity, 
all  indicate  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  that  she  will  be, 
that  she  must  be,  the  first  and  chief  of  nations,  the  head  and  leader  of 
our  race. 

In  conclusion  ;  even  supposing  I  should  err  with  respect  to  my 
duty,  you  should  not,  without  some  proof,  attribute  my  error  to 
selfishness,  nor  should  you  conclude  that  the  error  or  detection  of  a 
single  man  will  ruin  the  cause  of  Democracy.  I  certainly  have  never 
shown  myself  selfish  ;  and  the  fate  of  Democracy  does  not  depend  on 
one  man.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Uarkbr. 
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AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE,  &c. 


Sir, 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  advice  on  a  question  of 
Emigi'ation.  I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  free  myself  from  both  aristo- 
cratic and  middle-class  tyranny.  I  have  heard  so  much  both  for  and 
against  America,  that  I  have  been  afraid  to  act  upon  my  ownjudgment. 
I  am  a  married  man  with  a  wife  and  one  child.  I  am  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  thirty-five  years  old.  I  have,  by  industry,  been  able  to  save 
^180.  Do  you  sincerely  think  I  should  be  able  to  lay  out  this  sum 
to  advantage  by  emigrating  to  America  ?  I  do  not  mean,  should  I  be 
able  to  get  rich  ;  but  should  I  be  able  to  make  myself  independent  of 
both  Aristocrats  and  all  other  tyrants,  and  to  be  my  own  lord  and 
master  ;  and  not  the  slave  of  every  petty  tyrant  ?  What  State  would 
you  advise  me  to  go  to  ?  I  should  like  to  purchase  a  little  land  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  even  if  I  had  not  so  much  of  it. 

Your  answer,  to  the  best  of  j'our  opinion,  will  greatly  oblige 

One  of  the  Working  People. 

Answer. — A  good  carpenter  could  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  employ- 
ment, at  good  wages,  in  the  United  States,  if  he  would  give  himself 
time  sufficient  to  look  about  him.  And  working  men  generally  are 
comparatively  independent  in  the  United  States.  In  no  case,  so  far  as 
I  was  able  to  learn,  are  they  so  miserably  at  the  mercy  of  tlieir  employers 
as  they  are  in  this  country.  I,  of  course,  except  the  slave  States.  A 
jilftsterer,  of  t''rankliu,  with  whom  I  was  conversing,  said,  '  We  do  not 
go  up  and  down  seeking  for  jobs  in  this  country  !  People  come  and 
seek  us  !'  And  this  is  the  case  with  workmen  who  have  been  some  tune 
in  the  country.  They  have  not  to  go  seeking  and  asking  for  work : 
men  come  and  seek  them.  The  Employer  is  as  dependent  on  the  Work- 
man, as  the  Workman  is  on  the  Employer.  They  are  mutually  de- 
pendent. If  anything,  the  Employer  is  more  dependent  on  the  Work- 
man, than  the  Workman  on  the  Employer.  And  so  it  is  likely  to  be 
for  ages  to  come. 

I  would  advise  you,  if  you  go  to  America,  to  loorh  at  your  business 
for  awhile.  You  should  work  at  your  business  for  a  year  or  so. 
You  will,  by  this  means,  both  make  your  money  a  little  more, 
and  have  time  to  look  about  you,  and  purchase  a  piece  of  land  to  ad- 
vantage. You  may  perhaps  find  it  possible  to  get  a  piece  of  land  wliere 
you  can  follow  your  carpentering,  and  thus  make  experiments  in  farm- 
ing without  running  anj'  risk. 

After  having  been  awhile  in  the  States,  you  will  be  able  to  lay  out 
your  money  to  advantage.  £180  will  purchase  you  an  improved  farm, 
of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres.  Your  wages  will  enable  you  to  stock 
it,  as  well  as  to  support  your  family.  You  may  then,  if  you  prefer  it, 
give  yourself  exclusively  to  farming.  Or  you  may  work  at  your 
business  and  at  farming  both.  Either  will  support  you,  aud  enable  you 
to  save  a  little  as  well ;  and  both  together  may  enable  you  to  do  still 
hetter. 

/  would  recommend  you  to  go  either  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  I 
should  go  to  Ohio  myself.  You  might  go  through  Ohio  to  Indiana  or 
Illinois,  if  you  prefer  one  of  those  countries.     They  are  all  fine  States. 

J.  B. 

Dear  Sir,  Northampton,  Dec.  1,  1849, 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  very  cheap  reprint  of  Theodore 
Parker's  views  on  religion  you  have  offered  to  the  public,  by  which 
you  have  conferred  on  the  public  an  immense  good. 

It  is  not  only  my  own  desire,  but  that  of  a  goodly  number  who  are 
taking  the  work  on  religion,  that  you  wiU  be  so  kind  as  to  reprint 
Theodore  Parker's  miscellaneous  writings. 

I  hope,  Sir,  if  you  have  not  decided  to  do  so,  3''ou  will  please  to  con- 
sider the  matter  as  one  of  great  importance  in  assisting  the  people  to 
liberate  themselves  from  superstition  and  priestly  dogmatism,  and 
thereby  aid  the  cause  of  religious  progression.  I  have  been  requested 
to  write  to  you  respecting  the  miscellaneous  writings.  An  aiiswer 
through  The  People  will  oblige. 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  return,  and  thank  you 
for  the  very  important  and  interesting  information  you  have  given, 
especially  in  reference  to  America,  <fec.,  through  your  invaluable  paper. 
The  People.  The  public  is  greatly  indeked  to  you,  and  voithoiit 
flattery,  I  believe  you  have  done  more  real  service  to  the  cause  of  free  ■ 
dom  and  to  the  working  classes,  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  when  you  are  gone,  (a  circumstance  many  will  regret,)  where 
shall  we  look  for  another  man  to  stand  in  the  gap  'i 

Yours  truly, 
Mr,  Barker,  J.'Derby. 


ANSWER. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

I  hope  that  neither  my  absence  nor  my  death  would  prove  so 
great  a  loss  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  as  you  apprehend. 
I  have  no  idea  of  ceasing  my  labours  here,  even  though  I  should  settle 
in  the  United  States.  I  still  expect  to  continue  the  publication  of  The 
People,  wherever  I  may  dwell.  I  also  expect  to  continue  the  publica- 
tion of  other  useful  ivorks.  In  short,  I  expect,  in  case  of  my  removal 
to  America,  to  carry  on,  or  to  see  that  others  carry  on,  exactly  the 
same  business  that  I  carry  on  at  present.  I  shall  not  1)6  able  to  lecture 
so  often  in  England  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  lecture  occasionally  here. 
The  voyage  across  tlie  water  is  neither  so  long,  so  expensive,  nor  so 
dangerous  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  annually  becoming  less  expensive,  leas 
dangerous,  and  less  tedious.  I  therefore  calculate  on  visiting  England 
occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing,  &c.  And  three  or  four 
months  spent  in  lecturing  and  attending  public  meetings  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  may  prove  as  useful,  in  connection  with  my  other 
labours,  as  my  present  public  labours. 

As  to  Parker's  miscellaneous  works,  I  have  published  some  of  them, 
such  as  Idea  of  a  Christian  Churcli,  Excellency  of  Goodness,  Sermon  of 
War,  The  Pharisees,  Popular  Theology,  Lesson  for  the  Day,  and  I  in- 
tend to  publish  the  remainder,  if  a  sufficient  number  be  ordered  to  en- 
able me  to  do  so  without  loss.  There  are  two  or  three  of  his  miscellaneous 
works  which  I  think  will  not  be  very  interesting  to  many.  These  I 
shall  leave  to  the  last.  Still,  if  they  are  called  for  by  a  considerable 
number,  I  shall  publish  them. 

I  am  now  re-printing  an  American  work  on  Tobacco  ;  as  well  as  a 
work  by  Fowler,  on  the  Application  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology  to 
the  subjects  of  INTEMPERANCE  and  TIGHT  LACING. 


Sir, 


Silk  Street,  Oldham  Road,  Nov.  28,  1849. 


I  wish  to  know  what  part  of  the  United  States  would  be  the  best 
for  a  man  in  the  building  line.  Likewise  as  regards  the  Potter's  lands 
in  Wisconsin  :  is  it  practicable  or  not  for  its  members?  Also  as  regards 
the  Bradford  and  Little  Horton  Emigration  Society,  as  regards  its 
practicability.     Your  advice  would  be  thankfully  received. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  ■ 
Answer  1.  Building  with  stone  and  brick  is  not  common  in  America, 
except  in  the  cities  and  towns.  They  generally  build  with  wood.  I 
should  therefore  say,  if  you  go  intending  to  get  work  as  a  builder  with 
stone  or  brick,  try  for  a  job  at  tlie  first  towns  or  cities  you  come  to. 
Don't  ask  the  men  whetlier  hands  are  wanted,  but  go  direct  to  the 
master.  He  will  probably  either  give  you  a  job,  or  tell  you  where  you 
are  likely  to  get  one.  But  you  ought  to  go  with  the  intention  of  work- 
ing at  any  kind  of  an  honest  job  you  can  get. 

2.  The  Potters'  Emigration  Society's  lands  I  believe  to  be  good,  but 
they  are  placed  in  a  cold  climate,  and  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
world,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  the  managers  of  the  Society.  Every  thing  I 
read  of  W.  Evans',  and  every  thing  I  hear  from  Pottersville  tends  to 
strengthen  my  conviction,  that  you  would  not  do  well  to  trust  your 
money  in  the  so-called  Potters'  Emigration  Society. 

3.  The  Bradford  and  Little  Horton  Emigration  Society  is  formed  on 
the  Co-operative  and  Common  Property  principle.  Whether  the  prin- 
ciple will  work  well,  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  it  may,  but  I  have  my 
doubts.  I  believe  the  committee  and  managers  to  be  honest  men,  and 
on  this  account  I  aid  them  so  far  as  I  can.  I  wish  them  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  trying  their  principle  under  favourable  circumstances. 
There  will  not  be  much  loss,  I  fancy,  even  if  the  scheme  should  prove 
impracticable.  The  committee  appear  to  be  wasting  nothing,  and  if 
they  go  on  without  falling  out,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  do  some  good  for 
themselves  and  one  another. 

Kind  Sir, 

I  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
the  eldest  of  which  is  twenty -two  years,  and  the  youngest  eleven  years 
old.  AVe  are  desirous  of  going  to  America.  We  have  all  been  brought 
up  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  line.  Please  to  inform  me  what  part 
you  think  would  be  the  best,  or  what  you  think  we  could  do  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  We  are  all  in  good  health,  but  could  not  com- 
mand much  money  when  we  .arrived. 

Answer. — There  are  several  cotton  factories  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  wages  are  low  there.  Thei'e  are  some  cotton  mills  in  Pitts- 
burg I  am  told  ;  and  wages,  I  believe  are  better  there.  But  cotton 
spmners  and  calico  weavers  I  believe  are,  generally,  among  the  worst 
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paid  labourers  in  the  States.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  go  with  the  in- 
tention of  working  at  aiv/tldn/j,  if  work  at  iny  usual  busine^is  did  not 
oflfer  itself  speedily.  If  you  go  to  Pittsburg, "you  will  not  be  far  from 
Ohio,  nor  will  you  find  it  diffirult  to  get  down  into  Indiana,  a  young  and 
thilving  State.     You  can  go  down  the  i-ivcr  Ohio  for  very  little. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Wales,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  by  the  writer.  It  refers  to  a  part  of  Western  A'irginia  some 
sixty  miles  from  one  of  O'Connor's  lots  of  land.  What  kind  of  land  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Guyandotte  our  correspondent  does  not  say.  lie  does  however 
say  one  good  thing,  that  people  should  never  buy  land  until  they  see  it :  [Ei>.] 
GuijanOoUe,  Western  Virginia,  U.  S.  of  America,  Ocf.  17,  1S49. 

Deab  Sin, 

I  will  not  enter  into  detail  as  to  how  I  got  here,  &;c.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
am  doing  well  :  indeed,  cannot  manage  one  half  of  what  I  have  to  do.  With 
regard  to  yourself :  if  a  situation  of  .£200  a  year,  a  free  house  and  fuel,  to  begin 
with,  will  suit  you,  I  believe  I  can  get  you  an  appointment  on  a  railroad  just 
begun  last  summer.  The  engineer  left  last  week  :  I  had  the  offer  of  it,  but  I 
did  not  feel  I  could  take  it,  having  other  business  that  I  expect  to  do  better. 
I  am  getting  £1  Is.  per  day  for  surveying,  or  rather  laying  out  a  new  town  on 
the  Ohio  river.  I  have  also  at  my  disposal,  about  15,000  acres  of  land,  and 
5,000  of  my  own,  all  full  of  coal,  iron,  ic. 

If  I  could  get  a  few  enterprizingmen,  with  only  a  very  small  capital,  to  come 
and  erect  furnaces,  both  them  and  myself  would  soon  bo  independent.  The  min- 
erals can  be  all  gotten  by  audits.  The  property  is  only  two  miles  from  the 
river  Ohio.  There  is  a  good  road  to  it.  but  a  wooden  railway  could  be  made 
at  a  cost  of  £200  per  mile.  I  have  timber  enough  to  last  for  thirty  years,  and 
that  is  long  enough  to  look  forward  to.  -\U  that  is  wanted,  is  willing,  perse- 
vering men.  I  will  join  them,  or  they  may  work  my  minerals  at  their  own 
price.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here,  also,  who  will  join  any  party  possessing 
practical  information. 

This  climate  is  delightful.  I  h.ave  been  at  work  every  day  since  Slay,  and 
have  not  been  ill  once. 

I  hold  an  appointment  from  the  Commissioner  of  Lands  here,  and  I  can  only 
say,  any  one  coming  to  me  I  will  assist  in  every  way.  I  mean  to  sell  lands 
either  in  lai-ge  or  small  quantities,  at  from  5s.  to  20s.,  giving  two  years'  credit. 
I  do  not  mean  to  lay  them  before  the  public  in  Britain,  as  I  plainly  see 
no  man  ought  to  purchase  lands  without  first  seeing  them.  If,  therefore,  you 
know  any  industrious  men  who  can  find  their  way  here,  I  will  set  them  agoing. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  Jlr.  Ardayh  is  doing.  Hotel  keeping  in  this 
country  is  a  profitable  business.  Give  him  my  respects,  and  say  I  should  like 
to  see  him  here.     This  is  the  best  way  to  Upper  Canada  or  the  Far  West. 

I  had  a  visit  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bowen,  a  founder  from  Newport, 
the  other  day.  Do  you  know  him  3  There  is  a  large  body  of  Englishmen  in 
this  quarter. 

I  could  get  Mr.  Ardayh  a  farm  of  76  acres  cleared,  200  of  woodland,  build- 
ings, &c.,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Guyandotte,  aud  one  mile  from  the  Ohio,  for 
.£600.,  with  three  years  to  pay  it.  If,  however,  he  means  farming,  he  had 
better  go  a  mile  back,  and  he  can  buy  at  half  that  cost.  In  fact,  anything  a 
man  takes  in  hand  he  will  succeed  Iii,  if  he  uses  common  prudence. 

If  you  come  here,  I  shall  tind  you  a  home  and  something  to  do.  I  want 
some  one  to  assist  me  very  much,  and  you  would  do  well  to  come  and  join  me 
here.     With  best  wishes, 

I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

James  Torn. 

If  you  come,  bring  all  your  instruments,  chains,  &c.,  they  are  dear  in  this 
country. 


■WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

The  following  letters  were  put  into  my  hands  in  Manchester,  Dec.  19,  by  the 
parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed.— J.  B. 

MiihUebourne,  October  31st,  1849. 

De.ib  JIoiher, 

I  must  apologise  fsr  not  mentioning  several  of  my  friends, 
but  I  had  filled  the  letter,  and  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say :  1  think  I  must 
save  some  of  it  fill  I  see  some  of  you. 

We  left  Xew  York  on  Thursday,  October  11  :  this  night  we  slept  in  a  rail- 
way car ;  they  call  carriages  cars  here.  In  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  we  had  to  stop  till  next  day,  being  too  late  for  the  cars.  2f  ext 
day  we  started,  and  soon  found  that  our  pretended  friend,  Mr.  Curry,  who, 
with  his  accomplices,  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  and  Jlr.  Saimders,  of  Man- 
chester, are  real  imposters,  as  you  will  shortly  see,  had  played  the  knave 
towards  us.  We  paid  for  the  quick  route,  aud  should  have  got  to  Wheeling 
in  seven  or  eight  days,  instead  of  that  we  were  just  fourteen  d.ays,  and  had  the 
worst  of  accommodation.  For  twelve  successive  nights  we  had  to  sleep  on 
boxes  and  barrels,  and  were  never  undressed.  One  night  we  had  to  sleep  iu  a 
railw.ay  car  on  the  top  of  the  .\llegh«ny  Mount«ins ;  but  however,  some  way  or 
another,  wo  got  here. 


On  leaving  Sistcrsvillc,  the  first  person  we  came  to  was  an  Irishman,  aud 
seeing  we  were  strangers,  he  began  to  ask  us  about  the  old  country,  as  they  call 
England  and  Ireland.  Among  other  things  he  asked  us  what  brought  "us  in 
this  quarter.  We  told  him  we  were  going  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  land.  '  Well, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  '  I  don't  want  to  stop  yon,  but  that  O'Connor  is  a  damned 
rascal.'  Such  is  O'Connor's  character  throughout  this  part  of  Yirginia,  but  we 
were  determined  to  see  and  judge  for  ourselves.  We  went,  and  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  23  miles  from  Sistersville ;  he  said  it  was  fifteen:  there  is  thirteen  miles  of 
a  lie.  If  you  take  The  People  in  yet,  you  perhaps  have  seen  Mr.  Barker's 
account.  Wc  were  shown  over  the  lands  by  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, Sheriff  of  Tyler  County.  AVe  stopped  at  his  house  two  days,  and  he  gave 
us  a  history  of  the  lands  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  very  lot.  that  I  paid  my 
deposit  on  belongs  to  Messrs.  Tapscott,  Emigration  Agent's,  of  Xew  Vork.  It 
was  sold  to  him  by  U'Connoi-,  in  March,  1S4S,  yet  he  never  told  me,  but  said  I 
could  have  it,  or  any  other  unsold  lot.  As  to  the  land  itself,  there  is  not  ten 
good  acres  in  the  350.  On  my  lot  there  is  a  mountain  about  700  feet  high; 
the  surveyor  christened  it  mount  Pisgah,  where  Moses  went  up  to  view  the 
promised  land.  And  the  lot  Dickenson  paid  his  deposit  on,  does  not  belong 
to  O'Connor  at  all,  but  to  one  Cunningham,  with  whom  O'Connor  says  he  is 
in  partnership,  but  there's  only  his  word  for  it,  and  no  one  will  believe  that. 
I  expect  Dickenson  will  have  his  money  back,  and  expose  him  through  the 
medium  of  the  Manchester  Press.  All  Mr.  Barker  says  you  may  believe  re- 
specting the  land.  The  inhabitants  there  scarcely  know  when  Sunday  comes : 
it  is  out  of  the  world  altogether.  Several  times  we  have  been  called  raw  Irish- 
men, and  several  times  Dutchmen,  aud  sometimes  Germans,  such  good  judges 
are  they  towards  the  county  of  Doddridge. 

We  set  ofi'  to  visit  the  land  about  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
returned  a  little  before  six  in  the  evening  on  the  wrong  side  of  our  dinner,  so 
I  don't  think  we  shall  forget  Mount  Pisgah  for  some  time.  At  Centerrille, 
seven  miles  from  Jliddlebourne,  Berry  stopped— in  fact,  they  would  not  let 
him  come  away.  Shoemakers  are  in  great  demand  in  every  town  wc  have 
come  through.  A  shoemaker  is  sure  of  employment  in  America.  Wc  expect 
to  start  a  working  on  the  road  to  morrow  or  Friday.  But  we  can  tell  yon 
more  about  work  next  letter.  I  hope  this  will  find  you  all  in  good  health. 
Berry  and  Thomas  are  very  well.  I  have  had  an  attack  of  diarrhrea,  but  I 
have  got  medicine  which  I  think  will  stop  it. 

I  remain,  your  aft'ectionate  son, 

ions  Booth. 


Middlcbourne,  A'ovember  2nd,  1819. 
Dear  Wife, — 

I  write  these  few  lines  hoping  they  will  find  you  in  good 
health,  as  they  leave  me  at  present.  We  left  New  York  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  had  to  sleep  in  a  railway  car  all  night.  Carriages  are  called  cars  here. 
Next  day  we  st.iyed  in  Philadelphia.  On  Saturday  wo  started  for  our  lands. 
Instead  of  reaching  them  in  seven  or  eight  days,  as  we  were  told  wo  should  do, 
we  got  to  Wheeling  in  fourteen.  From  Sistersville,  the  land,  instead  of  being 
only  fifteen  miles,  as  we  were  told,  is  twenty-eight,  no  small  walk  after  being 
twelve  nights  and  never  undressed,  and  nothing  softer  than  a  barrel  or  a  box 
to  sleep  on,  when  you  could  sleep  any.  However,  we  visited  the  land,  and 
are  satisfied.  We  shall  not  make  that  barren  wilderness  our  future  homo.  On. 
John's  lot,  with  a  good  long  stick,  you  might  touch  the  sun,  and  mine  was  its 
brother ;  and  as  to  coal  places  which  Mr.  Saunders  talked  about,  there  is  none 
within  a  hundred  miles.  From  the  beginning  of  our  lots  there  is  no  house 
in  one  way  for  fourteen  miles,  and  1  guess  never  will  be.  for  I  don't  think  anj- 
body  would  lire  there.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  place  :  Alderley  Edge  is  a  fool 
to  it.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  whether  you  are  working  or  not, 
and  whether  you  have  heard  from  Eichard  Olive,  and  if  you  have,  send  word 
how  he  likes.  If  you  have  any  things  left,  don't  sell  any  more  till  you  hear 
again  from  me.  S'ou  will  give  my  best  respects  to  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
your  brother  and  family,  my  cousins,  and  all  inquiring  friends.  You  can  let 
as  many  of  them  read  this  as  it  is  convenient. 

I  remain,  your  affectionate  husband, 

Thomas  Isce. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  F.  11.  \V. — There  is  abundance  of  work  at  Steam  Engine  making, 
and  Agricultural  Macliine  making.  A  competent  person  in  those  busi- 
nesses would  be  likely  to  do  well,  provided  he  could  keep  himself  from 
liome-sickness,  ^vife-siekness,  strong  drink,  and  melancholy- 

A  new  edition  of  Prentice's  Tour  in  the  United  States  is  out.  It  is 
published  by  Joseph  Johnson,  10,  Market  Street,  Manchester.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  truthful  work.  It  is  published  in  a  cheap  and  conven- 
ient form. 

To  Joseph  BAnTi.EiT.— To  make  good  tbeaci.e  tahkin,  xaix  good 
sweet  oatmeal  and  good  treacle  together  in  about  equal  quantities,  or 
put  about  seven  pounds  of  oatmeal  to  six  pounds  of  treacle,  and  tliree 
or  four  ounces  of  sweet  fresh  butter.    Mix  the  mass  well  up,  and  bake 
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it  in  cakes  from  an  inch  to  an  incli  and  a  half  thick.  Don't  burn  it, 
but  bake  it  well.  It  should  be  baked  in  tins  or  dishes,  or  it  will  nm. 
It  should  be  kept  dry.  If  you  like,  you  can  put  in  a  little  candied 
lemon  cut  small,  or  a  little  all-spice.  1  like  candid  lemon  best.  But 
it  will  do  without  either.  If  you  bake  it  nicely  through,  it  will  keep  a 
year,  and  be  better  at  last  than  at  first.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to 
make  in  the  world.  You  can  put  part  flour  in,  if  you  don't  like  all 
oatmeal.  Or  you  can  make  it  all  of  flour.  I  like  the  old  fashioned 
sort  of  treacle  better  than  the  glue  and  water  kind  called  Golden  Syrup. 
If  the  treacle  be  very  thick,  warm  it  a  little  before  you  mix  it  with  the 
meal.  If  you  want  to  make  it  extra  sweet,  put  a  little  sugar  in  with 
the  treacle. 

To  M.  H. — I  have  not  read  a  work  called  the  Silent  Friend,  nor  do  I 
know  anything  of  the  Balm  of  Syriacum  mentioned  in  the  work  ;  but  I 
have  no  faith  either  in  the  Book  or  the  Balm.  No  balm  can  be  an  in- 
fallible cure  for  seminal  weakness,  impotence,  sterility,  &c.  The  man 
that  says  the  contrary  is  a  fool  or  a  rogue.  Nature  is  not  so  pliable  as 
to  transform  herself  in  obedience  to  a  drug.  She  will  be  obeyed  before 
she  bestows  her  blessings.  The  man  that  has  violated  nature's  laws, 
can  free  himself  from  her  penalties  by  return  to  obedience  alone.  The 
Silent  Friend  is  a  cheat  if  it  represents  tlie  Balm  of  Syriacum  or  any 
other  kind  of  Balm  as  an  infallible  cure  for  the  complaints  you  men- 
tion. Fowler's  works  are  the  best  on  these  subjects.  Temperance, 
cleanliness,  exercise,  fresh  air,  cold  water,  purity,  &c.,  are  the  true 
remedies,  not  only  for  sexual  complaints,  but  for  all  complaints.  The 
good  that  medicine  does  is  trifling.  The  faith  that  people  repose  in 
medicine  is  productive  of  incalculable  evil.  It  makes  men  neglect  the 
true,  the  only  means  of  avoiding  or  curing  disease,  and  of  lengthening  and 
blessing  life.  Read  Fowler's  works,  if  you  want  to  know  how  to  perfect 
your  manhood,  and  fit  yourselves  for  answering  the  great  ends  of  life. 
We  are  publishing  them  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  if  we  receive  suflicient 
orders,  we  shall  have  them  all  before  the  public  in  eight  or  ten  months. 

But  don't  be  impatient.  You  will  probably  find  all  right  before  long. 
Impatience  will  do  you  harm.  Just  mind  your  business,  and  pursue 
the  path  of  temperance,  and  never  doubt  but  you  will  find,  in  time,  the 
happiness  you  seek  for. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Dee.  .5,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, — I  could  not  recommend  a  person  to  go  to  America,  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  drug  business.  True,  there  are  plenty  of  drug 
takers  ;  but  there  are  also  plenty  of  drug-  sellers.  If  /  went  as  a  drug- 
gist, I  would,  first,  try  to  get  a  situation  in  some  druggist  shop  for  a 
■while  before  beginning  the  drug  business  on  my  own  account. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  agricultural  labourers  in  any 
part  of  the  country  near  where  I  might  live.  My  People  pul  dished 
here,  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  directing  labourers  to  any  district 
where  their  services  might  be  required.  And  there  are  always  plenty  of 
agricultural  labourers  going  to  the  United  States. 

Munroe  Falls  is  but  a  small  place.  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  Akron  are 
much  larger.  How  a  druggist  would  do  in  anj'  of  these  places  I  do  not 
know.  Druggists  are  often  doctors  in  the  United  States  ;  and  doctors 
are  often  druggists. 

Works  on  American  Farming  can  be  bought  in  America.  I  intend  to 
publish  the  substance  of  the  most  popular  work  on  American  Farming 
in  my  Emigrant's  Guide.  I  know  of  no  Emigrant's  Guide  published 
in  England  that  contains  one  tenth  the  instruction  which  Emigrants 
generally  need.  I  intend  to  publish  an  Emigrant's  Guide  myself  in  the 
course  of  a  few  mouths.     I  am  now  preparing  it  in  fact. 

Yours  respectfully,  JosErii  Barker. 

H.  D. — Boot  and  shoemakers  may  get  work  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  if  they  be  tolerable  workmen  ;  but  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  especially  Illinois,  are  the  best  places,  if  they  wish  to  unite  farming 
with  their  business. 

W.  T.  R. — The  Library  will  go  on  now,  but  I  shall  publish  a  diflfer- 
ent  lot  of  works  from  what  I  at  first  contemplated,  and  publish  them 
also  in  a  dift'erent  form.  I  wish  Fowler's  works  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  Library.  There  are  few  works  more  important :  perhaps 
none. 

I  will  notice  all  your  communications  in  time.  But  you  must  never 
expect  to  receive  answers  in  the  next  'People.' 

I  expect  to  Review  the  Financial  Report  of  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society  in  No.  86.  It  is  a  strange  document,  and  should  be  studied  by 
all  who  aie  tempted  to  join  the  Potters'  society.  The  statement  given 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Potters'  Examiner,  to  the  effect  that  I  have 
spoken  favoiuably  of  the  society  is  not  true, 


Important  to  Intending  EMIGRANTS  for   1850< 

'y  A  P  S  C  O  T  T '  S    Lino   of  Superb   Packets,   Sailing  Weekly   for 

-*-  new    VdUK,    NEW    ORLEANS,    occasionally  for   BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  BAtTIMOBE,  also  the  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PORTS, 
This  Line  comprises  some  of  the  most  Superb  Packets  afloat ;  and  during  the  past  Season  the 
"     '      "       !  been  dispatched  from  Liverpool ; — 


follomng 


T.  Bur. 


snip. 


T.  Bur. 

EOSCIUS 2000 

SIDDONS     - 1800 

OARRICK 1800 

SHERIDAN 1800 

RICHARD  COBDEN           -        .  1200 

SAMOSET             1200 

BLANCHARD 1200 

SAMUEL     - 1200 

HARTFORD 1200 

MARY  WARD 1200 

METOKA 1200 

LEMUEL   DYER        -        .        -        -  1000 

ARTHUR     ---...  1300 

GENOA                 1000 

TRANSIT 1000 

WEST  POINT 2000 

RAPPAHANNOCK             .        .        .  2500 

J.  Z, 1800 

L,  Z,     - 1800 

ORPHAN 1600 


SALACIA 

GENERAL  TAYLOR 

J.  H,  GLIDDEN- 

ADELINE 

HINDOSTAN      - 

MORTIMER  LIVINGSTON 

AMBASSADRESS 

AMARANTH      - 

ADMIRAL 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1200 
ISOO 
lOuU 
KuO 


SHIP, 
CONSTITUTION 

QUEEN  OF  THEjWEST  -  -  .  2000 
LIVERPOOL  .  .  -  .  -  1800 
HOTTINGUER  .         .        -        .    1800 

ARLINGTON 1500 

CAMBRIDGE 1500 

INCA  ......    1200 

HALCYON 1200 

VICTORIA 1200 

SAMUEL  HICKS       -        .        .        .     1200 

HOUGHTON 1500 

E.  Z, 1500 

A.   Z.  ---...     1500 

JULIA   HOWARD      -        .         -        -     lOOU 

COURIER 1000 

CONSTELLATION  -  .  .  .  3000 
ISAAC  WRIGHT        -        -        -        -     2000 

FIDELIA     - 1800 

YORKSHIRE  -----  1800 
J,  R.  SKIDDY      -----    1800 

MONTEZUMA 1800 

GEORGE  EVANS        -        .        -        -    1200 

CARNATIC 1200 

ONWARD  -        .  -         .    1200 

HARVEST 1200 

CENTURION 1200 

E,  b  E.  PERKINS  -  .  .  -  1200 
CAROLINE  READ  -  -  -  .  1000 
J,  H.  SHEPPARD  -  .  -  -  1000 
ANN  DASHWOOD     -         -         -        -     1000 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  abore  Packets  have  made  three  successive  voyages 
during  the  past  year,  and  have  conveyed  to  the  United  States  near  thirtv  thousand  souls  : 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  those  Ships  have  reached  their  destination  without  any  serious 
accident.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  with  us  to  promote  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  Pfissengers  during  the  voyage ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  so  desirable  an 
object,  many  of  our  Ships  carry  an  experienced  Surgeon— this,  together  with  our  thorounh 
knowledge  of  what  Ships  are  suited  for  the  better  accommodation  and  comfort  of  Passengers 
enables  ua,  at  all  times,  to  select  the  best ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  the  Emigrating  Public,  and 
those  who  may  wish  to  make  theii"  arrangements  with  us  the  coming  season,  that  the  same  at- 
tention will  be  paid  which  has  hitherto  characterised  this  Establishment,  and  brought  it  so 
favourably  before  the  Public,  and  for  whose  patronage  during  the  past  season  we  beg  to  return 
our  sincere  thanks,  and  to  assure  them  that  no  efforts  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  that  preference  so  decidedly  shown  by  a  DiscF.aNiNc  public. 

As  all  our  Ships  sail  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government  Emigration  Officers,  the  follow- 
ing Scale  of  Provisions  are  furnished  each  Adult  for  the  voyage  ;—2i  lbs.  Biscuit,  1  lb.  Flour, 
5  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2  lbs.  Rice,  i  lb.  Sugar,  *  lb.  Molasses,  and  2  ozs.  Tea  per  week.  All  other 
stores  and  necessaries  for  the  voyage  can  be  furnished,  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  our  American 
Emigrant's  Provision  Stores,  connected  with  this  establishment. 

Our  Packets  for  1850  will  commence  their  regular  Weekly  Trips  for  NEW  Y'ORK,  on  the  let, 
6th.  11th,  16th,  21st,  and  26th  of  January,  and  succeeding  months  throughout  the  year,  with 
extra  first-class  Ships,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  also,  for  NEW  ORLEANS — now  an  important 
Port— at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  Emigrants  to  the  Western  States  ;  also,  for  BOS- 
TON, PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  and  the  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

We  are,  at  all  times,  ready  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  persons  Emigrating  ;  and  hare, 
for  some  years  past,  published  a  small  Pamphlet,  entitled  '  Tapscott's  Emigrant's  Guide 
THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES,"  which  cau  be  had  by  remitting  four  Postage  Stamps  for  tb» 
same.     For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

W.    TAPSCOTT   AND   CO., 

AMERICAN    EM1GB.4.TI0N    FORWARDING    AND    EXCHANGE    OFFICE, 

St.  George's  Buildings,  Eegent  Boad,  Liverpool. 

N.  B. — Persons  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  who  may  wish  to  send  for  their  friends  In 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  remit  them  mouev,  can  make  the  necessary  arrangements  by  ap- 
plying to  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  1'.  TAPSCOTT,  86,  South  Street,  New  York  ;  or  to  any  of  their 
Agents  in  the  United  States, 

To  be  published,  January  1,  1850,  43  pp..  Demy  8vo.,  PRICE  THREEPENCE,  in  neat 
wrapper.  Part  I. 

IIHE  VEGETARIAN  MESSENGER:  a  Quarterly  Magazine,  designed  to  aid  in  the  exten- 
sive diffusion  of  true  principles  in  relation  to  the  Food  of  Man  ;  advocating  Total  Absti- 
nence from  the  Flesh  of  Animals,  and  the  adoption  of  Vegetarian  habits  of  Diet,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Constitution,  and  consequently  most  conducive  to  the  full  develop- 
ment and  healthful  exercise  of  the  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral  Powers. 

Losi 

"new  journal  by  THOMAS  COOPER. 

ON  the  Firat  Saturday  in  1850,  will  be  published,  (price  One  Penny,)  No.  1  of  a  Weekly  Peri- 
odical, to  be  entitled  COOPER'S  JOURNAL,  to  be  conducted  by  Thomas  Coofbb, 
Author  of  the  '  Purgatoiiy  of  Soicidhs,"  and  devoted  to  Intellectual.  Moral,  and  Politicftl 
Progress. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon  that  '  a  name  was  a  programme  of  ideas  and  opinions ;'  and  the 
name  of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Cheap  Periodical  is  so  well  known  as  that  of  a  '  Plain  Speaker,' 
aud  an  advocate  of  the  broad  rights  of  mankind,  that  professionp,  in  the  present  inatance,  be- 
come unnecessaix 

The  New  Periodical  will  be  Octavo  in  form,  and  consist  of  16  closely  printed  pagoa  each 
number.    The  first  number  will  be  ready  for  the  trade  on  New  Year's  Day. 


Published  by  Jambs  "Watson,  S,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Patemostdr  Row,  Loudon  ;  and  (o 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newa-Agents  in  town  and  countr>-. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  maybe  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  Queen 
Hena  Fwsase,  Pfttemoster  Bow,  Lo&aop,  (hiough  tbe  BookeeU^rs. 
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J.   BARKER'S  JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA. 


UTICA, HABITS  OF  CERTAIN   MEOHAXICS, ALBANY, KETURXS  HOME. 

We  reached  Buifalo  about  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon.  While  I 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  hotel  at  which  I  was  stopping,  a  girl  came 
running  down  stairs  exclaiming  that  the  house  was  on  fire.  I  com- 
municated the  fearful  intelligence  to  the  people  in  the  sitting  room  ; 
but  few,  if  any,  of  them  appeared  to  be  much  concerned.  I  then 
hastened  up  stairs  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  extinguishing  the 
fire.  I  found  the  fire  was  on  the  roof  outside.  The  servants  had 
placed  a  quantity  of  bedding  and  bed-clothes  on  the  roof  to  air  ;  and 
a  spark  from  a  chimney  had  set  them  on  fire.  When  I  got  up,  the 
bedding  and  bed-clothes,  and  the  trelisses  on  which  they  had  been 
placed,  were  on  a  blaze,  and  the  fire  had  partially  penetrated  the 
roof.  A  few  more  minutes,  and  the  house  would  have  been  in  flames, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  neighbouring  buildings.  Two  or  three  men 
were  trying  to  extinguish  the  flames  by  beating  them  with  rugs,  and 
such  other  things  as  they  could  lay  hold  of;  but,  instead  of  extinguish- 
ing the  fire,  they  rather  seemed  to  increase  it.  I  urged  them  to  throw 
the  burning  things  on  a  heap  and  press  them  closely  together  ;  but 
they  were  too  full  of  exciteiaent  to  hear  me,  so  J  set  to  work  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  soon  had  a  portion  of  the  flames  extinguished. 
The  girls  threw  buckets  of  water  on  the  smouldering  articles  I  had 
pressed  together,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  fire  was 
thoroughly  extinguished. 

We  took  our  places  by  the  emigrant  train  for  Buffalo.  The  train 
started  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  a  beautiful  view 
of  portions  of  the  country  as  we  passed  along,  till  the  night  came  on 
and  hid  our  prospects  in  darkness.  The  night  was  very  cold,  and  the 
breath  of  the  passengers  was  frozen  as  it  fell  upon  the  windows  of 
the  carriages.  We  reached  Utica,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Buifalo,  as  the  day  began  to  break.  While  we  were  pleasing  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  we  should  soon  be  at  Albany,  the  conductor  in- 
formed us  we  should  have  to  abide  where  we  were  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  either  the  men  who  worked  on 
the  railway  were  unwilling  to  work  on  the  Sunday,  or  the  directors 
were  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  work  on  that  day.  The  conductor, 
however,  informed  us  that  there  were  refreshment  rooms,  with  good 
warm  fires,  and  other  needful  accommodations,  where  we  might  spend 
the  day  in  comfort.  I  wanted  sleep  ;  so  as  soon  as  I  had  got  my 
breakfast,  I  engaged  a  bed,  and  slept  delightfully  for  three  or  four 
hours.  We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  as  rich  and  as  abundant  a  din- 
ner as  a  man  could  wish  to  have.  The  charge  was  a  shilling  and  a 
halfpenny.  The  day  was  fine  and  warm  :  so  after  dinner  I  walked 
through  the  town,  and  from  the  highest  parts  took  a  view  of  the 
country  round.  The  town  is  a  large  one.  The  buildings  are  generally 
good,  and  remarkably  clean.  The  situation  is  beautiful.  It  is  chiefly 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  scenery 
round  is  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

During  the  evening  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  the  habits  of  a  certain  class  of  mechanics,  and  other  labouring 
men — the  class  who  are  accustomed  to  frequent  public  houses. 
They  all,  or  nearly  all,  drank  wine  or  beer  or  spirits,    Some  of  them 


drank  rather  freely,  but  none  of  them  drank  till  they  were  drunk.  I 
mean,  none  of  them  drank  till  tifcy  lost  command  of  their  temper,  their 
tongues,  or  their  limbs.  They  all  smoked,  not  pipes,  but  cigars,  and 
they  all  indulged  themselves  in  some  kind  of  rich  luxurious  meal. 
Several  of  them  had  plates  of  oysters  ;  some  ate  them  raw,  and  others 
had  them  cooked  The  keepers  of  the  refreshment-rooms  cooked 
the  oysters  by  means  of  spirit-lamps,  or  spirit-fires,  which  they 
kept  in  the  bar-room  for  the  purpose.  Several  of  those  working- 
men  spent  two,  three,  or  four  shillings  in  wine,  spirits,  cigars,  and 
oysters,  through  the  evening.  One  young  man  had  two  or  three  plates 
of  oysters  at  sixpence  each,  and  had  several  glasses  of  spirits.  He 
smoked  cigars  continually,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  he  had  a  regular 
supper,  in  addition  to  his  two  or  three  plates  of  oysters.  The  keepers 
of  the  refreshment-rooms  had  their  oysters  packed  in  small  air-tight 
tin  cases.  Each  case  contained  about  three  plates'  full.  A  sixpenny 
plate  contained  from  twenty  to  thirty  oysters.  While  we  were  present 
I  should  think  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  of  those  tin  cases  were 
emptied  and  disposed  of.  Jly  brother  and  I  had  each  a  plate  of 
oysters  at  this  place,  and  ver\'  good  they  were.  This  was  the  only 
time  I  tasted  oysters  while  in  America.  I  was  sorry  to  see  so  many 
young  men  spend  their  money  in  such  a  foolish  and  injurious  way.  I 
should  judge  that  many  of  those  young  men  spend  as  much  money 
weekly  in  drink,  tobacco,  and  other  useless  indulgences,  as  would  en- 
able them,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  purchase  eight  or  ten  acres  of 
good  improved  land.  How  many  places  there  may  be  in  Utica  re- 
sembling the  place  at  which  we  stopped,  and  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  young  men  of  the  city  resort  to  those  places  to  spend  their 
time  and  their  money,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  I  fear  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  young  working  men  of  American  cities  resort  to  such  places, 
and  spend  their  time  and  money  in  this  foolish  way.  It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  for  young  working  men  in  American  cities  to  spend 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  shillings  a  week  in  smoking,  drinking,  and  other 
useless  and  injurious  indulgences. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  started  on  our  journey  again.  It  was  very  cold 
throuoh  the  night,  and  the  moisture  on  the  windows  of  the  carriage 
was  frozen  again,  as  it  was  on  the  night  before.  We  reached 
Albany  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  there  was  no  packet  for  New 
York  till  half  past  seven  or  eight.  A  decent  looking  man  invited  us 
to  go  to  a  house  just  by.  '  You  can  have  a  comfortable  room,'  said 
he,  '  and  a  good  breakfast  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  and  I  will 
take  your  luggage  to  the  steamer  free.'  We  went  along  with  him  and 
had  breakfast.  At  the  appointed  time  he  took  our  luggage  to  the 
steamer.  He  had  no  sooner  got  it  on  board  however,  than  he  made 
a  demand  for  an  extra  quarter  of  a  dollar.  I  reminded  him  of  his 
bargain,  and  refused  to  pay  his  demand.  He  pressed  his  demand 
rather  violently  ;  but  I  as  firmly  refused  to  comply  with  it.  He  then 
pretended  to  go  in  search  of  an  officer  to  enforce  his  demand  ;  but 
soon  came  back  without  one,  and  pressed  his  demand  again.  '  What 
you  ask  is  a  trifle,'  said  I,  '  but  it  is  contrary  to  our  agreement,— it  is 
an  imposition,  and  I  shall  not  pay  it.  You  may  impose  on  others,  but 
you  shall  not  impose  on  me.'  '  If  you  won't  pay  me  quietly,'  said  he, 
I  will  compel  you  to  pay  me  ; '  and  immediately  he  went  on  shore,  pre- 
tending to  fetch  an  officer.     After  awhile  he  came  back  again  alone, 
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and  urged  his  demand  afresh.  '  If  you  find  an  officer  to  compel  me,' 
said  I,  '  I  will  give  you  the  money  ;  but  I  won't  give  you  a  cent  till 
you  do.'  'You  won't?'  'No,  I  won't.'  'Then  you  are  a  nasty, 
dirty  fellow,  and  you  have  not  an  inch  of  manhood  about  you.  You 
are  a  rascally  filthy  villain.'  I  smiled,  and  said,  '  You  may  be  de- 
scribing yourself,  for  ought  I  know :  you  know  yourself  best :  but 
you  are  not  describing  me.'  He  frowned,  and  I  smiled,  and  thus  we 
parted. 

Albany  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  places  for  strangers  and  emi- 
grants in  the  whole  United  States.  The  impositions  practised  there, 
are  literally  infinite.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  poor  creatures  to 
be  robbed  on  their  arrival  there  of  every  thing  they  have,  and  left 
to  make  their  way  into  the  interior  in  any  way  they  can.  I  was  de- 
termined, before  I  reached  the  place,  that  I  would  not  be  imposed  on 
if  I  could  help  it,  even  to  the  amount  of  a  farthing,  and  I  l;epi  to  my 
purpose.  I  should  not  perhaps  have  stood  my  ground  so  well  if  I 
had  been  alone  ;  but  I  had  my  brother  with  me,  to  give  evidence,  if 
necessary,  of  the  truth  of  my  statements  with  respect  to  the  agree- 
ment I  had  made  with  the  man. 

We  reached  New  York  on  Monday  evening,  and  passed  the  night 
at  Mr.  Jackson's,  No.  29,  Centre  Street. 

On  Tuesday  I  called  on  Messrs.  Fowler,  Mr.  S.  H.  Gay,  editor  of 
The  Anti- Slavery  Standard,  and  a  number  of  other  friends,  and  then 
took  my  place  for  Liverpool  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamer,  Canada. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Gay  was  from  home  when  I  called,  so  I  left  him  the  foUow- 
letter.     The  first  sentence  refers  to  an  invitation  I  had  received. 

Nau  York,  Oct.  16, 1819. 

Dear  Sik, 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  the  Anti-Slavery  friends  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  that  I  should  have  attended  their  meeting  at  Norristown,  in 
Philadelphia,  with  great  pleasure,  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  so.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing the  friends  of  Liberty  in  any  of  their  public  meetings.  I  should  have 
liked  to  look  them  in  the  face,  to  shake  them  by  the  hand,  and  to  give  expres- 
sion amongst  them  to  my  feelings  with  regard  to  the  great  and  holy  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  I  should  have  liked  also  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  stating  my  views  before  an  American  audience,  respecting  the  injurious  in- 
fluence exerted  by  American  Slavery  on  the  interests  of  Liberty  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  on  the  cause  of  Eepublicanism  or  Democracy  throughout  the  nations  of 
Europe  generally.  This  happiness  is  denied  me.  I  could  not  remain  longer 
from  home  at  present  without  great  inconvenience.  I  hope,  however,  to  visit 
America  again  before  long.  I  have,  in  fact,  resolved  to  settle  amongst  you  so 
soon  as  I  can  arrange  my  affairs  in  England.  I  shall  then,  I  trust,  if  spared  in 
health,  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  friends  of  universal  humanity 
often,  and  in  many  places.  I  shall  then,  I  hope,  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 
all  I  think  and  feel  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  and  Liberty. 

Whether  I  shall  be  found  to  agree  in  opinion  with  the  friends  of  freedom  on 
some  of  the  subjects  which  occupy  their  thoughts,  their  tongues,  and  their  pens, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  shall  agree  with  them  on  the  great  point,  the  wrong  and 
mischievousness  of  Slavery,  and  the  desirableness  of  full  and  universal  Free- 
dom. I  shall  not  refuse  to  associate  with  them,  or  to  co-operate  with  them,  on 
account  of  their  opinions  on  other  subjects.  If  they  can  tolerate  my  opinions, 
I  can  certainly  tolerate  theirs.  It  matters  nothing  tome  whether  men  are  for 
churches,  priesthoods,  and  creeds,  or  for  unlimited  latitudinarianism  :  if  they 
love  mankind,  and  labour  for  the  freedom  and  salvation  of  their  race,  it  is 
enough.  I  measure  men's  worth  by  their  efforts  to  serve  their  race.  The  love 
of  truth,  and  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  and  the  love  of  mankind,  and  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  raise  the  world  to  freedom,  purity,  and  blessedness,  are  the 
things  which  I  admire  and  esteem, — these  are  things  that  endear  men  to  my 
heart.  Orthodox  or  heterodox,  Jews  or  Samaritans,  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
Turks  or  Infidels,  if  they  love  mankind,  and  labour  for  the  freedom,  the  purity, 
the  illumination  and  salvation  of  their  race,  I  love  them  and  revere  them  next 
to  God  himself.  Such  men  are  God's  own  likenesses  and  representatives. 
They  are  his  truest  servants  and  his  favourite  sons.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed 
to  believe  that  I  could  ever  be  ashamed  of  their  company,  or  afraid  to  identify 
myself  with  them  in  their  benevolent  and  godlike  labours.  I  commit  myself 
to  no  party,  no  creed,  no  name  ;  but  I  commit  myself  with  pleasure  and  with- 
out reserve  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  righteousness  the  wide  world  over. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  prosper  you  in  all  your  beneficent  labours. 
God  bless  your  associates  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  without  seeing  you,  but  you  will  give  my  love  to  the  abolltion- 
iBtB,  and  believe  me 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Barker. 
Henry  Hibbert  arriyed  at  New  York  on  the  Tuesday.    I  arranged 


for  my  brother  and  him  a  passage  by  the  packet-ship  Constitution, 
They  were  only  about  seventeen  days  on  the  water. 

The  Canada  started  on  her  voyage  about  one  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day. The  day  was  fine,  the  number  of  passengers  was  considerable, 
and  many  people  assembled  to  see  the  vessel  start,  and  to  bid  farewell 
to  their  friends  who  were  about  to  cross  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  the 
vessel  was  clear  of  the  wharf,  the  officers  fired  their  guns.  The  loud  re- 
ports were  echoed  from  the  cities  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Hudson, 
a  number  of  times.  The  thunder  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  it  could  hardly 
die  away.  We  were  not  long  before  we  reached  the  open  sea,  and 
were  fairly  on  our  way  for  England.  I  felt  a  world  of  anxious  emo- 
tion with  respect  to  the  voyage.  How  it  is  I  know  not,  but  I  could 
not  think  of  the  ocean  without  a  strange  mysterious  honor.  It  seemed 
to  me  almost  impossible  that  I  should  cross  the  ocean  in  safety  : — it 
seemed,  at  least,  too  much  for  me  to  hope  for.  Some  say  that  what 
we  greatly  wish,  we  readily  believe.  With  me  the  case  was  other- 
wise. Never  in  my  life  did  I  more  devoutly  wish  for  anything,  than 
I  wished  for  a  safe  and  speedy  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  happy 
meeting  with  my  wife  and  children.  Yet  to  believe  that  I  should 
have  such  a  voyage  and  such  a  meeting  was  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  quite  impossible.  The  explanation  of  my  feelings  I  leave  to 
others.  There  are  many  persons  who  have  foolish,  unaccountable 
antipathies  and  fears.  My  mother  has  a  horrible  dread  of  spiders. 
Another  relation  has  an  unutterable  horror  of  caterpillars.  I  share 
my  mother's  horror  of  spiders,  though  in  my  soul  and  judgment 
I  believe  them  to  be  perfectly  harmless.  I  knew  a  person  that 
could  not  endure  the  sight  or  smell  of  cheese.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  him  to  endure  its  presence  on  the  table,  even  when  his 
guests  desired  a  taste.  I  knew  a  female  that  had  a  similar  anti- 
pathy to  butter.  I  suppose  my  hon'or  of  the  sea  must  have  been 
something  like  the  foolish  and  irrational  fears  and  antipathies  of  those 
individuals.  I  saw  no  particular  reason  to  dread  disaster  :  on  the 
contrary,  I  saw  much  reason  to  expect  a  safe  and  speedy  voyage.  One 
of  my  fellow-passengers  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  eleven  times  ; 
another,  as  I  understood,  had  crossed  it  upwards  of  fifty-three  times. 
The  ship  was  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest.  It  had  never  met  with  an 
accident  of  any  moment  from  the  day  it  was  launched  to  the  day  I 
went  on  board  her.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  season  of  the  year  was  favourable.  In  short,  my  fears  seemed 
utterly  unreasonable  :  I  hiew  they  were;  1/elt  they  were;  I  acknow- 
ledged they  were, — yet  still  I  feared.  I  felt  a  world  of  fear — a  world 
of  awful  emotion  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe.  '  Oh,'  thought 
I,  '  if  I  may  but  live  to  see  my  home,  and  meet  my  friends  again, 
what  joy,  what  bliss,  what  transport  shall  I  not  experience  ? ' 

When  we  got  into  the  open  sea,  the  vessel  began  to  roll  a  little, 
and  I  was  slightly,  though  but  very  slightly,  affected  with  sea-sickness. 
The  feeling  however  was  quickly  over,  and  I  passed  a  comfortable 
night.  The  beds  were  clean  and  dry,  though  the  rooms  were  small. 
In  the  morning  I  felt  quite  well.  The  provisions  were  good  and 
clean  ;  and  we  had  abundance  of  them,  as  well  as  a  great  and  an  agree- 
able variety.  The  mess-room  was  small,  and  consequently  rather 
uncomfortable  ;  the  steward  however  was  very  kind  and  did  his 
utmost  to  make  everything  agreeable.  The  passengers,  too,  in  gen- 
eral, seemed  wishful  to  minister  to  each  other's  pleasure.  I  forgot  to 
state  that  I  was  a  second  cabin  passenger. 

About  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Niayara,  royal  mail  steamer,  which  had  signals  of  distress  hoisted. 
The  passengers  were  quickly  all  on  deck.  On  meeting  the  Niagara, 
we  found  that  she  had  had  her  figure-head  and  part  of  her  cut-water 
carried  away  by  a  heavy  sea,  and  that  one  of  her  engines  had  got  dis- 
abled. The  captain  requested  our  captain  to  go  on  board,  and  take 
our  engineer  along  with  him.  They  went  on  board,  and  were  there 
an  hour  or  so,  after  which  we  resumed  our  voyage.  We  afterwards 
leai-ned  that  the  Niagara  reached  New  York  in  safety,  though  rather 
behind  her  time. 

On  Friday  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  reached  Halifax,  Nova 
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Scotia.  While  the  crew  were  taking  in  coals,  &c.,  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers went  on  shore,  to  take  a  view  of  the  town,  as  some  of  them 
said.  I  went  on  shore  myself,  but  could  see  very  little.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  the  people  were  mostly  in  bed.  About  one  we  started 
on  our  journey  again. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  came  in  view  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. The  wind,  which  blew  from  the  land,  was  very  cold.  Towards 
dark  we  were  off  Cape  Race,  and  on  Monday  morning  we  were  on 
the  wide,  wide  ocean,  with  nothing  in  view  but  the  ship,  the  water, 
and  the  sky.  The  wind,  however,  was  favourable,  and  tlie  sea, 
though  somewhat  turbulent,  was  not  at  all  intolerable.  Many  of  the 
passengers  however  were  sick ;  two  were  very  sick.  One,  a  delicate  man 
from  Canada,  looked  the  picture  of  death.  I  felt  nothing  worth 
calling  sickness  myself.  By  and  by  the  wind  waxed  stronger,  and 
the  sea  got  rougher  :  and  the  vessel  rolled  and  heaved  considerably. 
I  still  felt  little  uneasiness.  I  took  my  meals  as  usual,  and  enjoyed 
them  well.  Through  the  night,  however,  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
greatly  increased ;  the  wind  blew  something  like  a  hurricane,  or  at 
least  a  stiff  stout  gale.  I  then  began  to  feel  the  effect  upon  my  sys- 
tem ;  and  when  1  rose  in  the  morning  I  was  sick  for  an  hour  or  so. 
After  awhile,  however,  the  sickness  abated  ;  my  stomach  appeared  to 
have  nothing  to  recant,  and  I  took  a  little  milk  and  bread  to  my 
breakfast.  Before  dinner  I  was  tolerably  well.  Before  tea  or  supper 
I  was  quite  well ;  and  I  suffered  no  more  from  sickness  during  the  whole 
of  the  voyage.  On  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  we  sailed  through 
heavy  fogs  ;  we  could  scarcely  see  the  length  of  the  vessel  before 
UB  at  times.  We  however  came  in  coUison  with  no  other  vessel ;  and 
it  was  not  the  time  of  the  year  for  icebergs.  On  Saturday,  the 
captain  and  other  officers  of  the  ship  were  on  the  look-out  for  land 
all  day.  The  mist  however  was  so  thick,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  far  ahead.  We  were  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  move  slowly 
and  carefully,  lest  the  ship  should  run  ashore.  About  four  o'clock 
the  first  officer,  who  was  standing  on  the  forecastle,  intently  looking 
ahead,  cried  out,  '  Breakers  ahead  !  breakers  ahead  !  ■"  I  was 
looking  over  the  prow  of  the  ship  at  the  same  time,  and  instantly 
saw  the  breakers,  apparently  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  ahead. 
We  were  sailing  right  upon  them.  The  ship  was  almost  instantly 
turned  round,  but  not  before  the  crew  and  the  passengers  had  had  a 
painful  feeling  of  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  we  had  been 
placed.  There  were  soon  a  hundred  disputes  as  to  the  point  of  land 
that  we  had  seen.  Some  said  it  was  Cape  Clear — others  said  it  was 
Misen-head,  considerably  north  of  Cape  Clear.  One  said  the  captain 
had  lost  his  calculations  ;  and  many  were  forward  to  charge  him  with 
incompetency  for  his  high  and  responsible  situation.  '  He  has  lost  us  a 
day,'  said  one :  '  He  had  nearly  tlirown  the  ship  and  passengers  away,' 
said  another:  '  He  ought  to  be  removed  from  his  place,'  said  a  third: 
'Perhaps  he  is  right,  and  you  are  wrong,'  said  another.  On  Sunday 
morning  we  found  ourselves  sailing  along  the  Irish  coast.  The  cap- 
tain had  been  right.  It  teas  Cape  Clear  that  we  had  seen.  The 
surmisings  respecting  the  captain's  incompetency  proved  groundless. 
The  captain  had  done  his  dut)',  and  had  steered  us  skilfully.  Early 
in  the  afternoon,  we  came  in  sight  of  Holyhead.  About  the  edge  of 
dark  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Lights  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and 
before  eight  o'clock  we  were  safely  at  anchor  opposite  Brunswick 
dock.  Rockets  and  cannon  had  announced  our  approach,  and  the 
custom  bouse  officers  were  soon  along  side  of  us  in  a  steamer.  The 
mail  bags  were  quickly  transferred  to  the  steamer.  1  asked  permission 
■to  go  ashore  with  the  mail,  but  was  told  that  I  could  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so, — that  the  steamer  must  first  convey  the  mail  alone,  and 
come  back  for  the  passengers  afterwards.  I  however  placed  myself 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  gangway,  and  soon  found  myself  mistaken 
by  the  master  of  the  mail  for  a  custom-house  officer.  As  the  men 
were  carrying  the  last  bag  along  the  gangway  into  the  steamer,  Uie 
master  of  the  mail  explained  and  said,  '  This  is  a  bag  of  extra  letters, 
sir,'  J,  of  course,  made  no  objeetion,  but  took  the  opportunity  to  fol- 
low the  bag,  and   thus  got  into  the  Custom  House   steamer,  and 


reached  the  shore  an  hour  or  so  before  the  generality  of  the  passen- 
gers. I  instantly  made  my  way  to  Richard  Ramsden's.  They  were 
astonished  enough  to  see  me.  They  were  just  at  supper.  John 
Hardy  and  his  mother,  from  Shepley,  were  taking  supper  along  with 
them.  They  had  just  been  reading  a  porkion  of  my  journal  in  The 
People,  and  were  engaged  in  talking  about  me.  '  He  is  now  in  Illi- 
nois,' John  Hardy  had  been  saying  ;  while,  in  truth,  I  was  moving  along 
the  streets  of  Liverpool.  My  first  enquiry  was,  '  Are  my  wife  and 
children  alive  T  'Alive!'  said  Richard  Ramsden — 'Yes.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Joseph  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  they  were  all  very  well.' 
That  was  enough.  I  rested  as  well  as  I  could  through  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  went  early  to  the  depot,  and  succeeded  in  getting  my 
luggage  passed  before  most  of  my  fellow-passengers,  though  my  name 
was  last,  or  last  but  one,  on  the  list.  I  hastened  at  once  to  the  Rail- 
way Station,  took  my  place  by  the  first  train,  reached  Leeds  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  took  a  cab  and  got  up  to  Wortley  before  half-past 
two,  and  was  at  once  in  the  midst  of  my  family  and  friends, — as  happy 
as  a  mortal  man  could  be. 

I  must  now  give  a  few  particular  facts  not  before  noticed. 

One  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  Canada  appeared  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  American  land-jobbers.  He  showed  me  an  adver- 
tisement to  the  effect  that  a  certain  Le  Roy  Sunderland,  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  of  the  day,  was  coming  over  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  lecturing  on  emigration,  and  directing  intending  emi- 
grants to  certain  parts  of  Indiana  ;  adding  that  he  was  authorized  to 
give  to  emigrants  certain  portions  of  land  gratis,  on  condition  that  the 
emigrants  settled  on  them  and  gave  the  granter  one  half  of  the  pro- 
duce for  the  first  four  years.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  news- 
papers would  insert  the  paragraph  gratis.  I  told  him  I  thought  not. 
I  however  said,  that  I  had  no  objection  to  insert  it  in  my  periodical, 
The  People,  but  that  I  should  accompany  it  with  such  remarks  as  I 
thought  the  document  called  for.  I  told  him  that  he  ought  to  leave 
out  all  mention  of  philanthropy, — that  to  me  the  ofter  bore  no  mark 
of  philanthropy  whatever, — that  some  of  the  best  land  in  Indiana 
could  be  purchased  for  four  dollars  an  acre, — and  that  half  of  the  pro- 
duce of  good  land  for  four  years,  would  be  equal  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  dollars  an  acre.  I  also  stated  that  other  parties  had  offered 
land  in  Indiana  on  condition  that  the  settlers  would  give  them  one 
half  the  produce  for  two  or  three  years.  He  showed  no  disposition, 
after  this,  to  give  me  a  copy  of  his  advertisement  for  insertion  in 
T/ie  People.  I  told  him  that  if  I  should  meet  with  tlie  advertisement 
in  any  of  the  papers,  I  should  copy  it  into  T/ie  People,  and  give  my 
readers  my  opinion  of  the  oiler.  I  also  stated  that  if  Le  Roy  Sunderland 
came  over  to  England  to  lecture,  I  should  embrace  the  first  opportun- 
ity of  hearing  him,  and  of  stating  my  views  with  respect  to  his  plan. 
I  have  not,  however,  yet  heard  of  Le  Roy  Sunderland's  arrival  in 
England. 

When  we  had  been  out  to  sea  a  few  days,  a  number  of  small  birds 
alighted  on  the  ship.  They  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  tired,  and 
much  exhausted  for  w;int  of  food  and  water.  They  made  veiy  little 
effort  to  escape  the  hands  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  capture  them. 
After  a  while  a  still  larger  flock  alighted  on  deck.  At  one  time  we 
had  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  on  board.  A  sparrow  hawk  came  along 
with  tlie  latter  flock,  or  alighted  on  the  vessel  immediately  after,  and 
caught  one  of  the  poor  little  creatures  in  its  talons.  The  captain  set 
some  of  the  sailors  to  catch  the  hawk.  They  ascended  the  rigging 
for  that  purpose,  but  the  hawk  contrived  to  escape  them,  and  to  carry 
its  prey  along  with  it.  AVhat  became  of  the  hawk  afterwards,  I  do 
not  know.  The  poor  little  birds  were  aU  captured  before  night,  and 
were  probably  dead  before  morning. 

A  day  or  two  before  we  came  in  sight  of  Ireland,  a  large  hawk 
came  on  board.  One  of  the  sailors  attempted  to  capture  it,  but  it 
took  itself  quickly  away.  A  short  time  after  it  alighted  on  the  vessrf 
again,  but  on  one  of  the  men  trying  to  capture  it  again,  it  flew  off, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  amidst  the  mist  and  clouds.  It  returned 
no  more. 
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While  in  the  Irish  Channel,  a  number  of  larks,  bull  finches,  and 
the  like,  alighted  on  the  vessel.  They  appeared  to  be  especially 
distressed  for  fresh  water,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  drunk,  they  took 
themselves  away. 

The  chief  steward  of  the  Canada  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me. 
The  second  steward,  whose  business  it  was  to  provide  for  the  second 
cabin  passengers,  went  one  day  to  ask  the  chief  steward  for  some  tarts, 
informing  him  that  one  of  his  passengers,  Mr.  Barker,  did  not  eat 
flesh  meat.  The  chief  steward  instantly  began  to  scold  the  second 
steward  for  not  having  told  him  earlier,  that  he  might  have  supplied 
me  with  articles  of  food  to  my  liking.  From  that  time  I  had  more 
than  I  needed  of  such  fare  as  was  most  agreeable  to  me. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  climate  of  America. 
Many  contend,  that  as  the  summers  are  considerably  hotter  than  the 
summers  in  England,  and  the  winters  considerably  colder  than  the 
winters  in  England,  it  cannot  be  comfortable  living  there  for  English 
people.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  this  matter. 
To  be  continued. 


LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


The  following  is  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  formerly  lived  at  Hawarden, 
Flintshire,  Wales. 

Fairfield,  Jefferson  Cmmty,  Iowa,  Aug.  19,  1849. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  had  bought  160  acres  of  land,  but  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  selfish,  I  let  Tom  and  John  have  each  one-third  of  it,  at  the  rate 
that  I  bought  it,  so  that  leaves  me  53  and  a  fraction  acres  ;  quite  enough 
for  one  man  to  manage.  I  shall  have  to  buy  about  ten  acres  of  wood, 
oV  timbered  land,  to  fence  with,  at  second  hand ;  it  sells  now  at  about  30s. 
ail  acre,  so  that  if  any  of  the  friends  were  coming,  their  plan  would  be  to 
join  in  companies  of  two,  three,  or  four,  and  buy  a  warrant  that  would 
fetch  160  acres  of  Prairie,  (warrants  are  up  now  at  150  dollars,)  and  then 
buy  about  twenty  acres  of  timbered  land  at  second  hand,  for  building 
and  fencing  with.  Those  who  could  afford  it,  could  buy  farms  in  an 
improved  state  ;  they  range  from  four  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  according 
to  the  extent  of  improvements  and  situations.  Land  near  this  town, 
with  only  tolerable  buildings  and  improvements,  will  fetch  from  seven 
to  ten  dollars,  but  about  three  miles  out,  it  can  l)e  bought  much  lower. 
My  land  lies  about  seven  miles  north  of  this  town.  It  is  likely  to  be- 
come very  valuable  in  a  few  years,  as  there  is  a  petition  now  in  Con- 
gT'ess  for  a  line  of  railway  through  this  State,  which  will  pass  my  land 
within  a  short  distance ;  and  indeed  land  is  fast  rising  in  value  all  about. 
Should  any  of  my  friends  be  coming  who  are  poor,  my  opinion  is,  that 
their  best  plan  would  be  to  go  about  150  miles  further  west,  and  make 
a  claim  of  Prairie  and  timbered  land,  as  at  that  distance  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  have  not  yet  been  surveyed,  and  may  not  come  into 
market  for  three  or  six  years  yet,  and  by  that  time  they  could  buy  it. 
But  you  ask  how  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  When  a  person  goes  iip 
there,  the  neighbours  (who  are,  of  course,  few  and  far  between,)  are 
glad  to  see  them,  if  decent  honest  folk,  and  lend  them  all  the  assistance 
by  showing  them  the  lands,  and  instructing  tliem  how  to  make  the 
claim  ;  then  they  assist  them  to  make  a  log  house,  (which,  by  the  by,  is 
a  very  warm  house  ;  I  have  been  in  several.)  As  soon  as  "they  settle 
down,  they  inform  them  of  a  club  law  that  they  have  amongst  themselves, 
and  of  course  expect  them  to  join  it  immediately.  They  have  made 
laws  amongst  themselves  to  protect  each  other,  and  prevent  any  person 
from  entering  the  lands  that  have  got  claims  upon  them.  (Entering 
land  is  buying  it  from  Government  after  it  has  come  into  market.)  If, 
then,  a  person  goes  and  makes  a  claim,  and  should  not  be  able  to  buy 
it  by  the  tbue  that  it  comes  into  market,  it  would  be  no  use  of  any  one 
else  buying,  without  first  buying  the  claim  from  the  resident  or  claim- 
ant, for  if  they  did,  they  could  not  live  there.  For  if  ever  they  got  hold 
of  a  person  who  had  entered  land  on  which  another  had  a  claim,  they 
use  what  is  called  lynch  law,  by  tarring  them  all  over,  and  riding  them 
on  a  pole  and  other  ways,  and  never  desist  till  either  they  kill  the  per- 
son, or  make  him  make  some  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  has  the 
claim  on  ihe  land  he  has  bought.  Well,  now,  you  see  the  best  lands 
have  all  nearly  claims  upon  them  before  they  come  into  market,  so  that 
when  a  person  buys  those  choice  lands,  he  has  iirst  to  buy  the  claim 
from  the  resident  or  claimant.  And  it  is  custom,ary  for  persons  who  "o 
as  pioneers  on  to  the  frontiers,  to  enter  a  half  section,  or  320  acres  and 


when  a  person  comes  to  enter  them,  they  sell  their  claim  to  one  half,  or 
160  acres,  and  with  the  money  that  they  get  for  their  claim,  they  go 
and  enter  their  own  160  acres  that  they  have  left.  I  know  a  Swede 
who  resides  in  this  town,  that  went  three  years  ago  and  made  a  claim 
to  320  acres  ;  he  got  his  brother  to  reside  upon  it,  and  last  month  he 
was  offered  700  dollars  for  his  claim  in  gold,  so  that  you  see  a  poor  man 
can  get  land  here  in  this  way,  going  into  the  thinly,  new,  and  unsettled 
parts  of  the  State,  and  he  will  not  be  there  long  before  he  will  have 
neighbours  all  about  him.  Besides,  you  see  he  has  a  house  for  nothing, 
and  the  land  produces  all  he  needs  to  supply  himself  and  family  before 
his  lands  come  into  market,  so  that  he  abounds  in  plenty.  It  is  true  he 
must  prepare  for  hard  work,  but  perhaps  not  harder  than  at  home.  I 
have  taken  more  pains  to  explain  tlie  above,  as  I  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary. Tom  and  Betsey  are  here  ;  they  like  it  well,  and  enjoy  good 
health.  Tom  is  about  going  up  to  look  at  the  lands,  and  if  he  likes 
there,  he  will  make  a  claim  and  settle  upon  it,  as  he  can  have  wood-land 
without  buying  at  second  hand.  A  friend  is  lending  him  a  horse  to  go 
with.  The  only  objection  to  poor  families  is  getting  there.  They  could 
not  well  go  afoot,  it  is  so  far,  and  in  wet  weather  the  roads  are  very 
muddy  ;  but  still  they  could  get  work  soon,  and  they  would  not  be  long 
before  they  would  be  able  to  pay  to  go  there.  As  for  tradesmen 
coming  here  to  work  at  their  own  trades,  it  will  not  answer  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  unless  they  have  a  trade  that  will  suit  a  new  country, 
so  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  men  to  change  their  profession  on 
coming  here.  Your  trade  is  a  very  good  one  here  ;  you  would  do  well, 
as  I  find  some  can  afford  to  get  carriages  to  ride  in,  and  work  at  their 
trade  too,  and  all  of  them  are  very  well  off.  Shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  cartwiights,  tailors,  bricklayers,  and  brickmakers  would 
do  well  here.  I  wish  there  was  a  good  millwright  here,  he  would  do 
well  both  for  me  and  himself.  There  wants  a  good  potterjr  here,  it 
would  do  first  rate  ;  there  is  plenty  of  clay  under  the  Prairie  soil.  There 
are  a  few  other  trades  that  would  do  well  here.  Colliers  would  do  al- 
most better  than  any  other. 

Should  you  want  any  other  information,  write  for  it,  and  I  will  give 
it  as  far  as  I  am  able.  No  one  need  fear  starving  here,  for  the  soil  is  so 
light,  rich,  and  easy  worked.  The  greatest  trouble  is  to  secure  the 
grain,  as  they  are  so  short  of  help.  There  are  no  troops  of  men  at  a 
cross  here  waiting  to  be  hired.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  for  a  person  to  live 
here,  if  he  is  willing  to  work  at  any  thing  he  can  find  to  do  ;  and  a 
person  once  on  a  farm,  and  a  house  and  other  improvements  made,  he  is 
the  most  independent,  and  if  not  the  most  happy,  it  must  be  his  own 
fault.  Meat  and  produce  of  all  kinds  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  labour 
plenty  and  tolerably  high.  A  labourer  gets  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  day  ;  if 
hired  by  the  month  on  a  farm,  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  It  is 
most  common  for  persons  here  to  work  farms  on  shares,  as  follows  :  If 
the  owner  of  the  fann  finds  horses,  oxen,  and  seed,  he  has  one  half  of 
the  crop  ;  but  if  not,  he  only  takes  one-third,  and  there  is  always 
plenty  of  land  here  to  be  worked  on  shares,  and  most  people  take  that 
plan  of  doing  for  a  while  after  they  come. 

My  love  to  all  my  old  friends,  and  if  they  wish  to  write  to  me,  they 
had  better  all  meet  together  and  write  once  for  all,  as  letters  are  rather 
expensive,  and  I  will  give  any  information  they  may  want.  When  you 
write  give  me  what  information  you  can ;  get  thin  paper,  and  you  can 
send  two  sheets :  but  mind  it  is  under  the  half  ounce.  I  should 
like  if  some  person  was  coming  with  Ellen.  But  I  hope  you  will  see 
her  off,  and  assist  her  ;  and  I  tliink  when  once  started,  she  will  do.  It 
is  very  healthy  here  so  far.      Yours  truly, 

EnWARD  Davies, 


THE  WORST  GOVERNMENT  ON  EARTH. 


Summer  Lane,  BirrniiKjliam,  Kov.  24th,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Being  a  regular  subscriber  to  your  publication,  The  Peoplb,  I 
le*ru  with  much  pleasure,  in  this  week's  number,  that  you  have  returned 
safe  home  from  your  late  tour  in  North  America.  In  this  week's  num- 
ber, you  give  us  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  you  had  with  a 
stranger  to  you,  while  on  a  steamer  crossing  Lake  Erie.  In  the  course 
of  your  conversation  you  expressed  to  him  as  your  belief,  that  the 
English  Government  was  the  worst  Government  in  the  world. 

It  is  not,  I  own,  the  first  time  I  have  met  in  your  writings  with  this 
expression,  or  one  similar  in  purpose  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  understand  how  you  do  thus  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion.  That  our 
Government  is  bad,  worse  even  than  some  others  perhaps  that  might  be 
named,   I  can  readily  agree  with.    It  m,  in  my  thinking,  odious  in 
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many  things  ;  and  I  have  little,  very  little,  opinion  even  in  the  virtue 
of  the  class  that  so  constantly  oppose  measures  so  just,  and  often  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  humanity  at  largo,  as  are 
repeatedly  being  brought  forward  by  the  few  members  who  alone  are, 
■what  may  be  termed,  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Reasons 
supporting  such  opposition  they  do  not  ofttimes  pretend  to  offer, 
but  merely  say,  that  they  view  the  law  or  laws  which  it  is  desired  to 
have  altered  'as  working  veiy  well,  and  it  is  bettor  to  let  locll  alone' 
As  often  as  I  meet  with  this,  I  Jind  involuntarily  rising  up  in  my  mind, 
the  words  Shakespere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  :  '  It 
does  well  for  those  who  do  ill  ;  and  thou  doest  ill  to  say  it  does  well.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  ;  and  that  I  think  a  Republic  a  better  form 
of  Government  than  a  monarchy  ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Repub- 
lican form  superseding  the  one  we  have,  when  it  can  be  done  peacefully ; 
— although  it  may  be  a  brave  old  Monarchy,  as  Lord  John  Russell  styled 
it  the  other  day  ; — still  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  the  worst  in  the  world. 
In  France  they  have  now  political  privileges  which  the  great  body  of  us 
here  have  not,  and  which  I  am  very  anxious  for  us  to  possess  ;  yet  in 
France  they,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  accoimts  1  weekly 
read,  have  not  the  same  degree  of  real  liberty  of  speech  and  action  as  we 
have.  They  have  real  liberty  in  some  things  only  in  name.  Of  Austria 
and  Russia, — their  Governments,  I  imagine,  out  of  all  question,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  our  own  ;  and  of  most  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  though  superior  in  some 
things,  are  not  to  be  compared  ore  the  whole  to  ours  ;  and  therefore,  the 
English  Government,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  worst  Government 
to  be  found. 

You  see,  I  have  scarcely  entered  into  any  particulars  sufficient  to 
show  the  comparative  merits  of  our  own  Government  with  others,  for 
this  is  what  I  would  wish  you  to  do  in  your  reply,  (should  you  vouch- 
safe me  one,)  if,  by  so  doing,  you  can  prove  your  assertion,  that  our 
Government  is  the  worst  in  the  vcorld.  If  you  should  do  this  by  a 
comparison,  or  in  any  other  way,  believe  me,  I  shall  in  no  wise  be 
reluctant  to  change  the  opinion  1  now  hold  ;  for  truth  is  more  to  me 
than  any  particular  form  of  Government  known.  I  shall  do  more ;  I 
shall  express  to  others,  then,  that  such  is  my  opinion  ;  for  I  have 
learned  to  admire  plain  open  speaking  too  long,  as  exhibited  in  youi'- 
self,  not  to  be  now  habitually  a  practiser  of  the  same  virtue  in  this 
respect  myself.  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

To  J.  Barlcr.  Henry  Cresswell. 

ANSWER. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  yoxir  candid  and  well  written  letter. 
But  I  wish  you  had  gone  into  particiilars,  and  tried  to  prove  the 
Governments  of  Prussia,  Austria,  or  Russia,  worse  than  the  aristo- 
cratic Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  wish  you  had  tried 
to  find  a  set  of  laws,  a  class  of  institutions,  a  system  of  taxation, 
more  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  reason  and  equity,  or  more  in- 
jurious in  their  influence,  than  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the  system 
of  taxation  under  which  we  live.  I  wish  you  had  tried  to  find  a  country 
where  the  Government  has  done  less  for  the  good  education  of  the  people, 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  industry,  or  for  tlie  security  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  masses,  than  our  Government  has  done  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  wish  you  had  tried  to  find  a  country 
where  more  is  taken  from  the  people  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  or  where  the 
taxes  are  more  partially  levied,  or  more  uselessly  or  mischievously 
squandered.  I  wish  you  had  tried  to  find  a  country  wliere  tlie  land- 
laws  are  more  foolish  or  injurious  ;  vfhere  the  game-laws  are  more  un- 
reasonable ;  where  more  poor  creatures  are  reduced  to  beggary,  or 
tortured  and  destroyed  by  want.  I  wish  you  had  tried  to  find  a  country 
that  has  suffered  more  from  partial,  plundering,  and  inhuman  laws,  than 
Ireland.  I  wish  you  had  tried  to  find  a  Government  with  a  greater 
extent  of  rich  lands  in  its  possession,  and  greater  facilities  for  colon- 
ising suclr  lands,  which  has  allowed  so  many  to  perish  of  want,  as 
the  English  Government  has  done.  If  once  you  had  tried  to  prove  me 
wrong,  you  would  quickly  have  seen  reason  to  believe  me  right. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  rulers  do  as  shocking  things  in  some  respects,  as 
some  other  rulers  do  :  though  even  of  that  I  have  doubts.  But  I  do  say, 
that  if  they  refrain  from  evil,  it  is  through  something  like  compulsion. 
There  are  mightier  influonccs  to  check  enormities  on  the  part  of 
Grovernment  in  England,  than  in  most  other  countries  ;  and  to  these 
influences  it  is  that  we  must  attri1)utc  the  occasional  or  partial  innocence 
of  our  tyrant  Aristocrats. 

J  grant  that  we  have  had  some  important  reforias  in  England  of  Jate ; 


but  we  cannot  give  the  Government  credit  fur  these  reforms.  The 
Government  abolished  the  corn-laws,  ifcc,  because  they  were /orcs-i  to 
do  so,  not  because  they  did  not  prefer  their  pockets  to  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

But  I  must  close.  If  you  had  given  any  seeming  proof  that  our 
Government  is  not  the  worst  on  earth,  I  would  have  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject more  at  length.  J  would  have  given  you  a  catalogue  of  English 
and  Irish  laws,  which  would  have  matched,  if  not  exceeded,  tlie  blackest 
code  of  laws  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  any  Government  on  earth.  I 
would  have  given  some  details  of  our  colonial  history, — of  our  American 
wars, — of  our  system  of  local  and  general  taxation,  &c.  As  it  is,  this 
is  not  necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  though  I  believe  that  the  aristocratic  Government 
of  tlicse  realms  is  the  worst,  I  do  not  consider  myself  bound  to  prove  it 
so.  It  is  enough  to  prove  it  very  bad,  without  attempting  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  woi-st.  There  is  a  danger  of  losing  time  in  attempting  to  show 
w-liich  of  two  bad  things  is  the  worst.  Still,  when  calmly  requested  to 
give  my  reasons  for  my  belief  on  such  a  subject,  as  I  have  been  by  you, 
I  see  no  harm  in  briefly  stating  those  reasons. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Barker. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AMERICAN  LETTERS,  ETC. 


I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Ross,  late  of  Pudsey,  now  of 
Amesbury  and  Salsliury  Mills,  Massachusetts,  United  States,  in  which 
he  says  lie  has  a  good  house,  with  seven  rooms,  three  of  them  papered. 
Frances  said,  slie  wished  her  grandfather  and  aunt  Susan  could  see 
them ;  and  Zillah  said,  'Ah  mother,  its  varry  weel  we  comcd  to  Amer- 
ica.' B.  Ross  has  got  a  stove  and  cooking  utensils,  beds,  a  dozen  chairs 
and  tables,  and  one  or  two  loads  cf  wood.  He  has  a  garden,  and  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  village  and  railway,  &c.  He  says  they  never  had  such  a 
prospect  of  future  prosperity  before  them  before.  They  have  plenty  of 
work  and  good  wages,  in  a  wide  extended  country  that  abounds  in 
every  kind  of  raw  material.  '  We  have,'  says  he,  '  all  tlie  gold  mines 
of  California  and  New  Mexico.  We  have  no  starvation.  No  one  is 
afraid  of  starving.  All  the  people  that  think  Old  England  so  much 
better  than  this  country,  I  would  liave  to  stop  where  they  arc,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  land  is  entailed  and  locked  up  from  labour  and  com- 
mercial merit.  You  are  an  oppressed  and  crippled  people  ;  but  you  do 
not  know  enough  to  understand  the  way  in  which  you  are  oppressed.  I 
have  been  in  company  with  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  I  can 
hear  of  no  country  wdiere  poverty  has  raved  more  than  it  is  in  the 
trading  towns  of  Great  Britain,  a  country  abounding  in  the  means  of 
wealth.  A  man  must  be  a  complete  fool  who  will  stoi)  in  England,  and 
pay  great  rents,  wlien  he  can  have  land  so  cheap  in  tlie  Western  States, 
where  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  climate  congenial,  and  the  land  capable 
of  yielding  almost  any  thing.  It  always  appeared  strange  to  me  that 
you  should  want  your  children  to  stop  in  such  an  oppressed  country. 
I  could  not  for  conscience  sake  be  so  cruel.  ll'>vv  have  I  suffered,  and 
how  have  my  family  sufFereil.  And  poverty  has  been  the  sole  cause. 
Yours  affectionately, 
Octoher  2(t,  1349.  Benjamin  Ross.' 


JNew  Jersey, 
Dear  Father,  Mother,  &c  ; — They  that  told  you  there  was  no 
work  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  told  you  a  lie.     There  is  plenty  of  our  work 
there,  and  we  can  get  it. 

October  18,  1041).  Jous  ASD  AsN  Learv. 

Hebhum  Colliery,  Nov.  12,  1849. 
Dear  Sir, — Having  had  a  letter  handed  to  me  from  a  friend  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  Stales  last  Spring,  he  wishes  me  to  get  the 
enclosed  paragraph  published  in  Tin:  People,  to  caution  intending 
emigrants  against  the  imjiositions  jn-actised  on  tlicni  in  going  up  into 
the  country.  The  writer  speaks  favourably  of  the  country  in  other  re- 
spects. If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  it,  it  will  greatly  oblige 
yours,  &c.,  John  Uohsox. 

'We engaged  our  passage  right  through  to  Wheeling,  first,  by  steam- 
boat to  Albany  or  Troy,  loO  miles;  then  by  the  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo, 
HOO  miles  ;  then  by  steamboat  to  Erie.  !I0  miles  ;  then  by  canal  to 
Beaver,  about  !I0  miles  ;  then  by  steamboat  down  the  Ohio  river  to 
Wheeling,  about  BO.miles;  fourteen  days  over  it,  fur  which  we  paid  nine 
and  a,  half  dollars  each,  the  children  half  price.    This  wa  i  the  farthest 
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way  about  for  us,  but  we  were  told  it  was  the  cheapest.  The  clerk  told 
UB  we  might  either  pay  for  our  luggage  here,  or  not  till  we  got  to  the  far 
end,  which  latter  we  chose.  He  also  said  100  lbs.  would  be  allowed  ou 
the  steamboat,  and  50  lbs.  on  the  canal,  and  for  all  surplus  weight  we 
would  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per  100  lbs.,  which  was  one 
cent  per  lb.  Next  day  when  we  came  to  Troy,  they  weighed  our  lug- 
gage, and  they  charged  us  three  and  a  half  cents  per  lb.  for  all  extra 
weight,  and  it  had  to  he  paid  or  our  luggage  detained.  Hei-e  was  a  nip 
at  once.  I  should  like  it  to  be  published  all  over  England,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  wishing  to  emigrate,  not  to  pay  their  passage  farther  than 
the  first  stage,  to  Albany  or  Troy  for  instance,  for  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  pay 
right  through  to  their  destination.  For  in  the  first  instance  they  can 
choose  their  own  accommodations,  but  in  the  latter,  they  can  put  you 
into  any  hole  they  think  fit.  In  the  boat  in  which  we  passed  from  Erie  to 
Beaver  there  were  about  sixty  of  us  crammed  into  a  small  place,  not  near 
the  size  of  one  of  your  houses  ;  besides,  there  was  no  convenience  for 
females.  *  *  *  *  The  clerk  told  us  we  would  have  the  use  of 
a  cooking  stove  in  the  boats,  but  instead  of  that,  it  was  deemed  an  insult 
to  ask  for  a  sup  of  hot  water  ;  nor  could  we  get  a  kettle  boiled  without 
paying  five  cents  for  it.  There  is  plenty  of  bread  and  milk  to  buy  all 
the  way  up  the  canal  sides,  so  we  lived  upon  it ;  it  cost  us  four  cents  per 
quart,  or  twopence  English, 

W.  Clarke.' 

Hexham,  December  2nd,  1849. 
Dk^b  Fmenb; — 

I  trust  these  few  lines  will  find  you  and  yours  in  good 
health.  1  rejoice  that  you  have  safely  arrived  in  England,  and  been  preserved 
from  all  dangers  by  sea  and  by  land.  I  left  Shotley  Bridge  in  March  last,  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  my  brother  at  Hexham,  in  the  painting  and 
glazing  business. 

The  influence  of  religious  caste  and  sectarianism  is  so  great  and  tyrannical 
here,  that  I  cannot  remain  miich  longer.  The  Hexham  Reformers  exist  now 
only  in  name.  Some  have  joined  the  Sects,  others  are  quite  careless  about 
any  reform,  and  only  a  very  few,  I  fear,  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  act 
according  to  their  information.  Hexham  is  a  stronghold  of  orthodoxy,  what  is 
called  '  The  Respectables '  being  in  favour  of  orthodox  notions.  I  find  that 
congeniality  of  society  and  religious  freedom  cannot  be  obtained  here.  I  have 
been  called  Infidel,  &c.,  and  am  looked  upon  as  one  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
Divine  Wrath,  because  I  think  for  myself,  and  form  my  own  religious  opin- 
ions. I  have  done  what  I  could  to  advocate  Religious  and  Political  Liberty, 
but  to  little  purpose,  my  efforts  for  the  public  good  being  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  '  Paul's '  at  '  Athens,'  when  his  enemies  declared  that  he  was 
endeavouring  '  to  turn  the  world  upside  down.'  Since  I  was  expelled  from 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  four  years  ago,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
act  faithfully  in  disseminating  religious  and  political  truth  among  the  people, 
and  to  assist  in  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of  False  Orthodoxy  and  Aris- 
tocracy. While  doing  so  1  have  been  deserted  by  many  of  my  former  intimate 
fiiends.  I  have  suffered  in  my  temporal  circumstances.  In  this  town  I  find, 
that  if  I  must  succeed  in  business,  I  must  become  a  hypocrite,  and  be  every 
thing  or  nothing  by  turns  to  suit  employers.  This  I  cannot  do.  I  must  be 
free.  I  cannot  be  a  slave.  I  joined  the  Sects  when  an  apprentice,  and  the 
Teetotal  Society  twelve  years  ago.  I  did  so,  because  I  believed  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  be  religious,  and  to  be  a  Teetotaller.  It  was  not  to  please  any  one 
that  I  did  so.  I  still  act  on  the  Teetotal  principle,  and  abstain  from  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  snuff. 

Well,  my  friend,  I  have  carefully  read  your  American  Journal  in  The 
People,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  I  have  made  my  mind  up  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica, and  there  be  free  from  priestly  and  aristocratic  tyranny.  I  intend,  when 
.  1  arrive  there,  to  can-y  on  my  business  of  painter,  glazier,  gilder,  house,  sign, 
and  furniture  painter,  on  my  own  account.  My  wife  has  friends  who  are  'well 
to  do  '  in  Buffalo  City,  near  Niagara  Falls,  but  I  would  like  to  settle  at  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls,  or  Akron.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  opening  for  one  of 
my  trade  there  !  I  will  feel  thankful  for  an  answer,  as  I  am  fully  determined 
to  leave  for  America  next  spring.  My  friend,  J J ,  of  E ,  in- 
tends to  go  soon.  I  would  like  well  to  be  able  to  mix  in  the  society  of 
Keformers,  and  converse  with  them,  when  I  go  there.  Had  1  been  able,  I 
would  have  purchased  land  and  become  a  farmer  at  once ;  as  it  is,  I  intend  to 
work  at  iny  own  trade  till  I  am  able  to  do  so.  My  respects  to  your  wife  and 
family.  I  enclose  postage  stamp  for  reply,  which  I  shall  consider  an  especial 
favour,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  remain,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

BoBERT  Caks. 

ANSWEE. 

Woriley,  near  Leeds,  Decemher  5th,  1849. 
Dear  Feierb;— 

Painting  is  a  very  good  business  in  America.  You  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  get  work  almost  anywhere  in  Ohio.  People  generally 
have  the  oiUsides  of  their  houses  painted  there,  as  well  as  the  insides.  Sign 
l^ai&ting  too  is  a  good  business.    If  I  were  you  I  would  try  to  get  a  job  at 


Buffalo.  Buffalo  is  on  your  way  to  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  Akron,  and  as  yon 
have  friends  there,  you  would  find  it  easier  perhaps  to  find  a  job.  I  would 
not  begin  on  my  own  account  all  at  once,  if  I  were  you.  I  should  prefer 
working  for  others  awhile,  till  I  got  accustomed  to  American  work,  and  the 
American  way  of  doing  it,  and  till  I  had  got  some  knowledge  of  the  country. 
After  working  awhile  at  Buffalo,  you  will  easily  get  on  to  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga 
Falls  and  Akron,  if  Buffalo  should  not  suit  you.  If  you  should  not  find  work 
at  Buffalo,  you  will  not  lose  much  in  looking  for  it. 

You  will  soon  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the  American  Reformers.  You 
will  not  have  been  long  in  the  States,  before  some  of  them  will  come  in  your 
way.  There  is  abundance  of  bigotry  and  sectarianism  yet  in  the  States,  but 
still  there  are  greater  numbers  of  thorough-going  Reformers  there  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  country.  Yours  affectionately, 

J.  Barker. 

When  you  go  to  Liverpool,  call  at  Mr.  Eamsden's,  22,  Hunter  Street.  He 
will  give  you  all  assistance  and  advice. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 


Two  persons  have  written  to  me,  calling  in  question  the  correctness 
of  my  statement  respecting  the  invention  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
They  say  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  Americans  for  this  wonderful  in- 
vention. Will  they  tell  me  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it  1  The 
following  is  the  account  given  of  this  invention  in  the  American 
Almanac  for  1848.  It  is  the  only  particular  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  invention  that  I  have  met  with. 

Professor  Steinheil  of  the  University  at  Munich,  in  an  interesting  article 
published  in  1838,  thus  concisely  presents  the  history  of  the  application  of 
frictional  electricity,  in  efforts  of  telegraphic  communication,  anterior  to  the 
discovery  of  the  galvanic  current : — 

'  The  velocity  with  which  frictional  electricity  is  transmitted  along  metalic 
conductors,  called  forth,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  last  century,  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying it  for  telegraphic  communications.  Winklen,  at  Leipsic,  in  1746, 
discharged  several  Leyden  jars  through  a  wire  of  considerable  length,  and  on 
that  occasion  the  river  Pleiss  formed  a  part  of  his  circuit.  La  Mounier,  in 
Paris,  produced  shocks  through  a  length  of  wire  amounting  to  12,789  feet. 
Watson,  in  1747,  extended  the  experiment  over  a  space  of  four  miles  near 
Shooters'  Hill,  composing  his  circuit  of  two  miles  of  wire  and  an  equal  distance 
of  dry  ground.  Lomond  transmitted  telegraphic  signals  to  a  neighbouring 
room  by  means  of  a  ball  electrometer,  acted  upon  by  frictional  electricity. 
[1784,  Young's  travels.]  Reisen  illuminated,  by  an  electric  spark,  letters 
formed  upon  plates  of  glass  with  strips  of  tin  foil.  Gauss  makes  mention  of 
a  communication  from  Humboldt,  according  to  which  Betancourt,  in  1798, 
established  a  commimication  between  Madrid  and  Aranjier,  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles,  by  means  of  a  wire,  through  which  a  Leyden  jar  used  to  be 
discharged  which  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  telegraphic  signal.' 

The  preceding  denotes  the  slow  but  steady  approaches  that  were  made 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  grand  conception,  started  one  hundred  and 
one  years  since,  as  we  can  trace  it  on  the  records  of  science,  viz  ;  instantaneons 
intercommunication  of  thought,  between  any  distant  points,  by  elecbric  agen- 
cies. 

But  an  essential  modification  of  such  an  agency  to  make  it  available,  viz. 
ijalvanism,  was  not  known  until  1791,  when  it  was  unexpectedly  discovered, 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  end  which  other  philosophers  had  been  pursuing, 
by  Galvani,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna." 

It  remained,  however,  for  Professor  A'^olta,  of  Pavia,  to  discover  the  practical 
elongation,  if  we  miiy  so  express  it,  of  this  principle,  or  of  its  presence,  by 
means  of  different  metals  that  would  at  the  same  time  serve  as  generators  and 
conductors  of  it,  along  a  specified  line.  This  he  accomplished  in  1801,  and 
perfected  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Voltaic  battery.  In  1807,  Summering 
so  far  availed  himself  of  those  advances  of  Galvani  and  Volta,  as  to  apply  them 
to  a  revival  of  the  conception  of  an  electric  telegraph,  and  erected  one  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  that  year,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  1809.  But  let  the  reader  observe,  that,  up  to  this  time  (1809),  ih&magnetic 
agency,  requisite  to  the  reduction  to  useful  practice  of  the  first  great  concep- 
tion of  this  species  of  telegraph,  was  yet  wanting,  because  yet  unknown.  In 
its  absence,  the  galvanic  current  was  thought  of  as  available  to  this  end,  only 
by  its  power  of  chemical  decomjyosiiion  of  water  or  metallic  salts.  Such  was 
Summering's  process  of  indicating  signs. 

Up  to  1816,  the  philosophic  world  had  dwelt  only  on  the  cftemicaZ  properties 
of  galvanism  for  a  device  by  which  telegraphic  signs  could  be  made  available. 
Yet  so  sanguine  were  the  reflecting  philosophers  upon  the  ultimate  attainment 

*  In  a  work  entitled  '  The  general  Theory  of  Pleasures,'  published  by  a 
German  philosopher  named  Sultzer  in  1767,  the  germ  ofthe  galvanic  discovery 
by  Galvani  was  made  known  in  a  statement  of  the  sensations  produced  by 
placing  two  metals  in  contact  with  each  other  and  with  the  tongue ;  bat  this 
effect  seems  not  then  to  have  been  suspected  of  any  important  bearing  on  sci- 
ence, and  was  not  further  investigated  by  Snitzer, 
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of  this  end,  even  by  this  means,  that,  during  the  year  last  named,  one  of  our 
countrymen.  Jobs  Redman  Coxe,  of  Philadelpliia,  in  a  published  article  said : 
'  I  have  contemplated  this  important  agent  as  a  probable  means  of  establishing 
telegraphic  communications  with  as  much  rapidity,  and,  perhaps,  less  expense 
than  any  hitherto  employed.  *  *  *  -.  However  fanciful  In 
speculation,  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  sooner  or  lat£r,  it  will  be  rendered  useful 
in  practice.' 

But  in  1S19,  a  new  discovery  was  made  by  Prof.  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen, 
which  in  time  has  crowned  the  original  conception  of  an  electric  telegraph 
■with  perfect  success  ;  and  reduced  the  whole  to  a  degree  of  practical  utility,  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  men  and  communities,  that  cannot  again  be  lost  while 
intellect  and  science  are  co-existent,  nor  dispensed  with  while  the  maxim  is 
appreciated,  that 'time  is  money.'  This  discovery  consists  of  the  inductive 
magnetism  of  the  galvanic  current,  by  which,  under  the  subsequent  researches 
of  Oersted,  Fechner,  Ampere,  Arago,  Biot,  Davv-,  Faraday,  and  others,  in 
Europe,  and  Henry,  Hare,  and  others,  in  the  United  States,  the  electro- 
magnetic agency  has  been  perfected  ;  and  complete  control  over  the  galvanic 
current,  in  the  shape  of  induced  magnetism,  at  any  and  every  desirable  point 
for  telegraphic  purposes,  has  been  attained,  and,  through  Professor  Morse's 
ingenious  application,  reduced  to  practice.  Our  own  extensive  country  will 
reap  the  advantages  of  it,  and  is  beginning  already  to  do  so,  in  a  preeminent 
degree.  The  time  is  comparatively  near,  when  ubyjuiti/  will  be  given  to  all 
sorts  of  public  and  private  intelligence  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  continent,  more  distinctively  than  hitherto  has  been  true  within  the  limita 
of  the  smallest  village. 


W.  BROWN,  THE  LEEDS  CLOTHIER,  AS  HE  CALLS  HIMSELF. 

Sib,  Zeeds,  ifov.  7,  1849. 

I  have  taken  some  interest  in  your  letters  on  America,  finding  them  to 
correspond  with  other  works  I  have  seen.  I  have  not  been  backward  in  recom- 
mending them  to  my  friends  ;  but  while  doing  so  yesterday,  1  had  put  into  my 
hand,  a  book  on  America,  by  William  Brown,  a  Leeds  clothier,  which  gave 
auch  a  widely  different  acooimt  to  what  is  given  in  The  People,  that  I  cannot 
help  asking  your  opinion  respecting  some  of  his  statements.  I  find  him 
saying  at  pages  31  and  35  of  his  book,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  as  heavily  taxed  as  any  other.  He  says  they  pay  taxes  on 
their  houses  and  furniture,  and  upon  all  their  cattle  except  pigs.  The  only 
tax  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  United  States,  is  upon  the  land  for  the  Government 
and  the  schools.  And  1  have  heard  it  3tat€d,  that  a  few  dollars  would  clear  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  This  is  one  point  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  clear 
up.  Another  is  about  cash  payments.  'William  Brown  says  it  is  impossible 
to  get  cash  for  anything  but  wheat,  and  seldom  for  that.  If  the  case  is  so  bad 
as  he  represents  it,  in  and  about  Cleveland,  what  is  to  be  expected  further 
west.    A  few  words  in  reply  in  your  next,  wUl  much  oblige 

Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
To  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,   Wortiey.  A  Cosstast  Keadkh, 

AsswEB. — WUliam  Brown  appears  to  have  written  his  work  on  purpose  to 
belie  America.  There  is  scarcely  a  place,  a  town,  a  trait  of  character,  or  a 
law,  an  institution,  or  a  thing  of  any  description  which  he  has  not  misrepre- 
sented. But  I  cannot  enter  into  particulars  at  present.  I  expect  to  do  so 
next  week.  I  have  read  Brown's  work  very  attentively,  and  I  intend  to  review 
it  thoroughly.  I  have  been  in  most  of  the  places  he  mentions,  and  seen  nearly 
all  the  things  he  talks  about,  and  I  shall  give  you  my  opinion  freely. 

J.  Babesb. 


THE  POTTERS'  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 


The  following  is  copied  from  the  Weekly  Times.  It  contains  some  serious 
statements.  Can  the  friend  who  sent  me  the  Weekly  Times  tell  me  whether 
any  answer  to  Mr.  Taylor  has  appeared  in  that  paper.  If  there  has,  I  should 
like  to  see  it.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  the  Keport  of  the  Potters'  Emi- 
gration Society,  and  it  appears  to  give  fresh  proof,  that  the  managers  of  that 
Society  are  not  to  be  trusted. — Ed. 

'  Me.  Ediiob, — In  answer  to  your  correspondents  of  October  7th,  I  find  a 
reply  to  a  question  from  one  who  signs  himself  'Justus.'  You  refer  him  to 
Mr.  JIayer — you  could  not  refer  him  to  a  better  person  ;  but  if  he  directs  his 
letter  to  the  Examiner  Office,  I  have  my  doubts  if  it  will  ever  reach  Mr. 
Mayer,  he  having  long  since  declined  having  any  connection  with  the  Potters' 
Society.  From  the  tenor  of  the  opinion  you  express  in  your  journal  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Potters'  Society,  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  have  read  occasionally 
very  favourable  accounts  of  the  society.  I  have  done  the  same,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  false  statements  I  have  paid  dearly  ;  and,  in  order  that  a  faith- 
ful and  just  conclusion  may  be  come  to,  I  hope  'Justus'  will  make  the  following 
inquiries,  and  which  I  ought  to  have  made  before  I  bad  parted  with  my  hard- 
earned  money.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  too,  that  I  am  not  the  only  victim ;  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  victims  worse  off  than  myself.  Question  the  first  for  'Justus :' 
Ask  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  as  to  the  legal  position  of  the  Potters'  Society,  .and  those 
branches  which  have  been  entrapped  by  their  misrepresentations.  I  hsve  been 


to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  his  answer  to  me  was,  'The  society  is  enrolled  in  the 
county  of  Stafford ;  members  residing  out  of  that  county  have  no  power ; 
consequently  branches  are  illegal.'  '  I  wonder,'  said  Jlr.  T.  P., '  that  you  work- 
ing men  were  such  dupes — why  not  have  come  to  me  before  you  had  invested 
your  money  ] '  My  second  question  is  ■.  Are  the  funds  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  subscribed  !  As  'Justus'  may  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
this  question  solved,  I  here  give  him  a  few  facts  to  reason  upon.  From 
September  4th,  1848,  to  March  the  1st,  1349 — viz.  six  months— the  sum 
received  by  the  society  was  £1447  3s.  6d.,  and  the  expenses  for  the  same 
time  were  £845  Is.  5|d.  In  Xo.  53  of  the  Examiner,  1  find,  from  March  the 
1st,  1S49,  to  June  the  let,  1849,  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the  society 
was  £808  Ts.  5id.,  and  the  amount  expended  was  £806  Ss.  5id.;  but  of  this 
sum  £181  was  paid  as  passage  money  for  balloted  members.  Of  the  remaining 
£625  8s.  54d.  no  satisfactory  account  is  given  ;  and,  from  the  accounts  ren- 
dered, this  large  amount  of  money  is  unaccounted  for,  except  by  two  items — 
spittoons  for  the  use  of  committee,  and  lectures  :  From  these  facts  I  leave 
'Justus'  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  I  trust  all  that  I  have  stated  cannot 
be  construed  into  any  objection  to  the  principles  of  the  society.  In  good  hands 
this  society  would  have  been  a  blessing.  In  the  hands  of  the  present  govern- 
ing committee  it  is  a  curse,  inasmuch  as  the  now  misapplication  of  the  fiud^ 
and  manifest  powerless  situation  of  the  branches,  render  the  exaction  from 
those  branches  little  better  than  swindling.  My  object  in  giving  '  Joatas' 
this  faithful  statement  is,  to  prevent  either  him  or  any  other  person  from 
falling  victims  to  a  set  of  men  who  are  endeavouring,  by  fraudulent  ati»ti^ 
gems,  to  deceive  my  feilow  working  men. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
19,  Barkers' row,  WnUchapel  Road.  JoHS  TayioB. 


FRATERNAL  DEMOCRATS. 


The  following  is  from  a  paper  which  I  have  just  received  by  post : 
'OBJECTS. 

'  This  Association  is  established  to  promote  : — 

'  The  Fraternity  of  Xations,  and,  especially,  the  brotherly  union  of  the  Fiole- 
tarians  of  all  countries. 

'Theabolition  of  the  Petmy  Stamp,  and  all  other  fiscal  and  oppressive  iMtlit- 
tions  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

'  The  political  emancipation  of  the  Working  Classes  of  this  country  by  the 
legislative  establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter. 

'  The  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  on  Political  and  Social  questions,  by 
means  of  the  distribution  of  tracts,  addresses  in  the  public  journals,  lecture*, 
public  meetings,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  proletarian  classes  for  the 
achievemfipt  of  their  deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  irresponsible  Capital, 
and  usurping  Feudalism.' 

RULES. 

'  1. — All  who  desire  the  progress  of  Democratic  and  Social  Beform,  wherevet 
residing,  may  become  members  of  this  Association  by  contributing  to  the 
General  Fund  a  sum  of  at  least  Oxk  Shilling  annually  ;  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

'  2. — In  addition  to  the  General  Fund  there  shall  be  established  a  FEAnmtAt 
FtTKD,  to  be  solely  applied  to  the  aiding  of  Brethren  (British  and  Continental) 
suffering  from  persecution.  To  this  Fund  the  members  of  the  Association 
shall  be  invited  to  contribute  according  to  their  means.' 

The  paper  is  signed  by  John  Milne,  Edwin  Gill,  John  Pettie,  Wil. 
liam  Shute,  John  Arnott,  Augustus  Piercy,  Henry  Ross,  Jameg 
Grassby,  G.  Julian  Harney. 

In  an  address  contained  in  this  paper,  ia  the  following  pusage  in 
reference  to  the  policy  of  those  Democrats  : 

'  Desirious  of  co-operating  with  all  friends  of  progress  we  desire  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  '  Parliamentary  Reformers.'  But  believing  that  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  are  founded  in  Justice,  and  that  their  legislative  establishment  Is 
indispensable  for  the  political  and  social  protection  of  the  people,  we  shall  give 
our  strenuous  exertions  to  the  good  work  of  hastening  the  enactment  of  that 
most  salutary  and  necessary  measure.' 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  for  Republicanism,  but  I  offer  no  op- 
position either  to  Chaitists,  Freehold  Land  Associations,  Financial  or 
Parliamentary  Reformers.  I  will  aid  all,  and  hinder  none,  but  em- 
ploy myself  chiefly  in  advocating  thorough  and  ultra-RKPUBLiCANissi. 


To  H,  J.— A^'e  must  not  always  treat  people  as  they  dtstrve,  but 
aim  in  all  things  at  the  greatest  good  of  our  race. 

Our  instincts  are  doubtless  divine,  and  their  promptings  right ;  but 
reason  also  is  dirine,  and  its  dictates  are  binding  over  all._ 

True,  man  is  a  strange  admixture  of  harmony  and  discord,  but  hia 
nature  is  still  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  created,  namely,  the 
production  of  the  highest  virtue,  and  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment. 
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BRADFORD  AND  LITTLE  HORTON  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 


MONIES  BECEIVED. 


Huddersfield 
Bradford 

Bow,  near  London 
Newcastleon-Tyne 
Manchester  - 
Stockton-on-Tees  - 
Tintwistle    - 
Wakefield    - 
Sunderland  • 


December  17tJt,  1849. 


£.  s.  d. 

7  10  0 

6  18  0 

9  15  2 

1  10  2 

2  0  0 

0  4  2 

1  7  2 

0  4  2 

1  16  8- 


£.  s.  (I. 
Southwick,  near  Sunder- 
land -  -  -  0  4  2 
Bury  -  -  -  -  1  13  4 
Stanhope  -  -  -  0  14  0 
Crawley,  near  Stanhope     10  0 


Korth  Shields 
Barnard  Castle    - 
Tunstall 
Bolton-on-Darne  - 


4 

10  6 

0  7  0 

1  10  0 


Total         -        -    £37  19     0 
Jonathan  Eookrs!,  Secretary. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  C.  R. — I  have  no  doubt  the  character  you  give  of  Mr.  * is 

correct :  I  saw  through  him  long  ago.  Two  ye'ars  ago  I  found  him  out 
playing  the  liypocrite  and  liar.  Of  liis  dishonesty  in  money  matters  I 
have  had  proof  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind.  I  do  not  think  lie  would 
pay  a  farthing  if  it  were  not  through  fear  of  disgrace  and  consequent 
loss  of  his  situation.  He  never  pays  a  farthing  without  being  well 
dunned.  How  bigots  cheat  themselves.  You  see  the  men  who  employ 
Mr.  * would  shrink  with  horror  from  Mr.  C .  Yet  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  Mr.  * and  Mr.  C is,  that  Mr.  * ■ 

is  a  hypocrite,  and  Mr.  C an  honest  man.  They  are  both  Repub- 
licans ;  only  Mr.  * can  conceal  and  belie  his  principles   out  of 

respect  to  his  rich  supporters  ;  while  Mr.  C speaks  and  acts  like  a 

roan.     If  there  be  anything  bad  in  Republicanism,  Mr.  * has  that 

badness,  together  with  the  wickedness  that  makes  him  pretend  to  abhor 

Repul(licanism  :  while  ^Ir,  C is  an  honest,  a  truthful,  a  thoroughly 

virtuous  man. 

It  is  right  that  bigotry  should  thus  be  cheated.  The  men  that  per- 
secute honest  Reformers,  oti^Itt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  hypocrites  and 
traitors. 

A  Reader  of  the  People. — I  shall  notice  the  subjects  you  men- 
tion shortly.     Wait  a  little  longer. 

To  T.  H.  HoLLiDAY,  London. — Be  of  good  comfort.  You  will  not  lose 
The  People,  I  trust.  You  will  not  lose  me  altogether.  If  I  thought  the 
ship  would  either  sink  or  sail  much  slower  without  me,  I  would  not 
leave  it.  But  I  hope  it  will  do  neither.  Thanks  for  your  kind  letter. 
I  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  England.  If  I  go  to  America, 
it  will  be  more  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  masses  of  my  countrymen, 
and  helping  on  the  emancipation  of  my  country,  than  anything  else. 

To  Mr.  L. — Keep  all  your  linen,  silver  things,  china,  and  light  earthen- 
ware. Take  one  bed  at  least  ;  you  would  not  harm  much  in  taking 
more  than  one.  Take  all  your  bedding,  all  your  linen,  all  j'our  cloth- 
ing. Take  your  fire-irons,  and  the  lighter  portion  of  your  kitchen  uten- 
sils. Take  all  your  books,  plans,  and  instruments  ;  such  as  levels,  theo- 
dolites, chains,  etc.  You  will  have  no  duty  to  pay  on  any  of  those 
things.  Every  man  is  allowed  to  take  into  the  United  States  his  tools, 
■whate ver  they  be  ;  only,  if  any  questions  are  asked,  he  must  take  care 
to  let  the  officers  know  that  they  are  his  tools. 

You  can  send  your  things  at  once  to  3Ir.  R.  Ramsden's,  22,  Hunter 
Street,  Liverpool.  They  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands  ;  and  he 
will  charge  you  next  to  nothing  for  room.  It  will  be  less  expense  to 
send  them  than  to  take  them  along  with  you  to  Liverpool.  You  can 
take  them  all  along  with  you  across  the  ocean  free. 

It  may  be  best  when  you  reach  the  United  States  to  send  a  portion  of 
your  luggage  tlirough  a  respectable  Forwarding  House.  Mr.  Jackson, 
29,  Centre  Street,  New  York,  a  respectable  Board  House  keeper,  will 
tell  you  through  what  house  to  forward  them.  In  short,  apply  to 
Richard  Ramsden,  22,  Hunter  Street,  for  all  information  respecting 
ships,  fares,  provisions,  cooking  utensils  for  your  journey,  and  the  like  ; 
and  when  you  reach  New  York,  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Jackson,  regardless 
of  all  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  and  apply  to  him  for  all  the  informa- 
tion you  want  with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  your  journey  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  hands  of  those  two  men  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  :  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  man  recommended"  b_v  runners,  and  unknown  to  you 
or  your  friends,  you  will  be  sure  of  being  plundered. 

To.  R.  M. — There  is  no  one  in  Liverpool  to  whom  I  can  so  confidently 

recommend  your  friend  as  to  Richard  Ramsden.     If  he  cannot  obtain 

your  friend  and  his  family  a  cheap  passage  no  one  can.     I  am  sure  he 

will  do  his  best,  and  I  am  satisfied  no  one  has  more  influence  than  he. 

Twenty-five  Pounds  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  nine  children,  appears 


to  me  a  low  fare.  You  must  understand  that  children  are  regularly,  I 
believe  invariably,  charged  the  same  as  upgrown  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  five,  and  perhaps  sometimes  a  little  more  than  five  shilliDgg 
each. 

My  opinion  is,  that  if  your  friend  places  himself  in  any  other  hands 
than  Richard  Ramsden's,  he  will  be  imposed  upon. 

Important  to  Intending  EMIGRANTS  for    1850. 

'T'APSCOTT'S    Line    of  Superb  Packets,  SaiUng  Weekly  for 

-*-  NEW    VOEK,    NEW  ORLEANS,    occasionaUj-   for   BOSTON,    PHILADELPHIA, 

AND  BALTIMORE,  also  the  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

This  Line  comprises  some  of  the  most  Superb  Packets  afloat ;  and  during  the  paat  Season  the 
following  have  been  dispatched  from  Liverpool ; 


SHIP. 
CONSTITUTION 
QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST   - 
LIVERPOOL 
HOTTINGUER 
ARLINGTON      - 
CA.MBRIDGE      - 
INCA            -        -        .        . 
HALCYON 
VICTORIA 
SAMUEL  HICKS       - 
HOUGHTON       - 
¥..  Z.             -         -        -        . 
A.  Z 


T.  Bur. 

-  2600 

-  2000 
:  1800 

-  1800 

■  1500 

-  1.500 

-  1200 

-  1200 

-  1200 

-  1200 

■  1.500 

-  1500 

-  ISOO 
.  1000 

-  1000 

-  3000 
2000 


JULIA  HOV.'ARD      - 
COURIER 

CONSTELLATION      - 
ISAAC  WRIGHT 

FIDELIA 1800 

YORKSHIRE 1800 

J.  R.  SKIDDY  .        -        .         .  1800 

MONTEZUMA     -        ...        -  1800 

GEORGE  EVANS       ...        -  1200 

CARNATIC 1200 

ONWARD 1200 

HARVEST  -        -        .        .        .  1200 

CENTURION      -----  1200 

K.  &  E.  PERKINS      -        -        -        .  1200 

CAROLINE  READ     -        -        -        -  1000 

J.  H.  SHEPPABD       -        -        -        -  1000 

ANN  DASHWOOD     -        -        -        -  1000 


SHIP.  T.  Bar. 

EOSCIUS 2000 

SIDDONS    - 1800 

GARRICK 1800 

SHERIDAN 1800 

RICHARD  COBDEN          -        -        -  1200 

SAMOSET            ...        -        -  1200 

BLANCHARD 1200 

SAMUEL     ------  1200 

HARTFORD        -        -        .        .        .  1200 

MAHV  WARD            -        .        .        -  1200 

METOKA 1200 

LEMUEL  DYER        -        -        .        .  loOO 

ARTHUR    - 1300 

GENOA 1000 

TRANSIT             -----  1000 

WEST  POINT 2000 

RAPP.AHANNOCK             .         -        -  2500 

J.  Z. 1800 

L.  Z.             -        -        -        -                 .  1800 

ORPHAN 1600 

SALACIA             1200 

GENERAL  TAYLOR          -        -        -  1200 

J.  H.  GLIDDEN        .  .    -        -        .  1200 

ADELINE            -        .        -        -        .  1200 

HINDOSTAN      -----  1200 

MORTIMER  LIVINGSTON      .        .  1200 

AMB-4.SSADRESS       -        -        .        -  1200 

AMARANTH 1200 

ADMIRaL           -----  1000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE           -        -        -  1000 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  above  Packets  have  made  three  successive  voyages 
durmg  the  past  3'ear,  and  have  conveyed  to  the  United  States  near  thirty  thousand  souls ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  those  Ships  have  reached  their  destination  without  any  serious 
accident.  It  has  .always  been  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  with  us  to  promote  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  Passengers  during  the  voyage  ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  so  desirable  an 
object,  many  of  our  Ships  carry  an  e.tperienced  Surgeon — this,  together  with  our  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  Ships  are  suited  for  the  better  accommodation  and  comfort  of  Passengers 
enables  us,  at  all  times,  to  select  the  best ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  the  Emigrating  Public,  and 
those  who  may  wish  to  make  their  arrangements  with  us  the  coming  season,  that  the  same  at- 
tention will  be  paid  which  has  hitherto  characterised  this  Establishment,  and  brought  it  so 
favourably  before  the  Public,  and  for  whose  patronage  during  the  past  season  we  beg  to  return 
our  sincere  thanks,  and  to  assure  them  that  no  efforts  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  that  preference  so  decidedly  shown  by  a  discerning  pdblic. 

As  all  our  Ships  sail  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government  Emigration  Officers,  the  follow- 
ing Scale  of  Provisions  are  furnished  each  adult  for  the  voyage  ; — SJ  lbs.  Biscuit,  1  lb.  Flour, 
5  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2  lbs.  Rice,  i  lb.  Sugar,  i  lb.  Molasses,  and  2  ozs.  Tea  per  week.  All  other 
stores  and  necessaries  for  the  voy.age  can  be  furnished,  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  our  American 
Emigrant's  Provision  Stores  connected  with  this  Establishment. 

Our  Packets  for  1850  will  commence  their  regular  Weekly  Trips  for  NEW  YORK,  on  the  Ist, 
6th,  lltb,  16th,  21st,  and  2Gth  of  January,  and  succeeding  months  throughout  the  year,  with 
e.ttra  first-cLoss  Ships,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  also,  for  NEW  ORLEANS — now  an  important 
Port — at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  Emigrants  to  the  Western  States  ;  also,  for  BOS- 
TON, PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  and  the  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

We  are,  at  all  times,  ready  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  persons  Emigrating ;  and  have, 
for  some  years  past,  published  a  small  Pamphlet,  entitled,  'Tapscott's  Emigrant's  Gdidr 
THRODGnouT  THE  UNITED  STATES,*  which  ctLU  be  had  by  remitting  four  Postage  Stamps  for  the 
same.    For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

W.    T  A  P  S  C  0  T  T    AND     CO ., 

AMERICAN    EMIGRATION    FORWARDING    AND    EXCHANGE    OFFICE, 

St.  George's  Buildings,  Regent  lioad,  Liverpool. 

N.  B. — Persons  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  who  may  wish  to  send  for  their  friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  remit  them  money,  can  make  the  necessary  arrangements  by  ap- 
plying to  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  T.  T.APSCOTT,  86,  South  Street,  New  York,  or  to  any  of  their 
Agents  in  the  United  States. 

NEW    JOURNAL    BY    THOMAS    COOPER. 

ON  the  First  Sjiturdaj  in  1S50,  will  be  published,  (price  One  Penny,}  No.  1  of  a  Weekly  Peri- 
odical,  to  be  entitled  COOPER'S  JOURNAL;  to  be  conducted  by  Thomas  Cooper, 
Author  of  the  'Pdsgatoby  op  Spkides,'  and  devoted  to  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Political 
I'rogreFS. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon  that  'a  name  ^ras  a  programme  of  ideas  and  opinions  ;*  and  the 
name  of  the  Editor  of  the  New  Cheap  Periodical  is  so  well  known  as  that  of  a  '  Plain  Speaker,' 
and  an  advocate  of  the  broad  rights  of  mankind,  that  professions,  in  the  present  instance,  be- 
come unnecessary. 

The  New  Periodical  will  be  Octavo  in  form,  and  consist  of  16  closely  printed  pages  each 
number.    The  First  Number  will  be  ready  for  the  trade  on  New  Year's  Day. 

's  Head  Passnse,  Paternoster  Row,  London;  and  to  ba 
1  town  and  country. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  bad  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  PassagSj  Paternoster  Kow,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers. 
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J.    BARKER'S    JOURNAL. 


THE    CLIMATE    OP    AMERICA,      HEALTHINESS,    ETC. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  colJ  in  America.  There  are  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  very  different  statements  respecting  the  winters 
in  Ohio.  Some,  who  go  by  the  thermometer,  tell  you  that  it  is,  on 
the  average,  fifteen  degrees  colder  in  Ohio,  than  in  the  central  counties 
of  England  ;  while  others,  who  go  by  their  feelings,  tell  you  that 
England  is  as  cold  as  Ohio.  I  think  I  can  explain  this  matter.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  both  those  parties  are  correct.  If  you  are  guided  by 
the  thermometer,  you  will  pronounce  Ohio  considerably  colder  in 
winter  than  England  ;  but  if  you  go  by  your  feelim/s,  you  will  think 
there  is  not  much  difference.  The  same  amount  of  cold  in 
Ohio  does  not  affect  individuals  so  much  as  it  would  in  England. 
The  reason  is,  the  atmosphere  of  America  is  clearer,  more  exciting, 
stimulating,  and  invigorating  than  the  atmosphere  in  England.  It 
does,  in  consequence,  better  promote  digestion,  and  briskness  of  in- 
ternal action  generally,  and  the  briskness  of  internal  action  enables  a 
man  to  bear  a  greater  amount  of  cold  without  painful  sensations. 
The  internal  action  generates  internal  heat  ;  and  the  greater  amount 
of  internal  heat  a  man  has,  the  less  sensible  he  is  to  external  cold. 
Digestion  itself  is,  in  fact,  internal  combustion,  or  the  generation  of 
internal  heat  ;  and  the  atmosphere,  by  promoting  internal  combustion, 
by  generating  a  greater  amount  of  internal  heat,  enables  a  man  to  bear 
a  greater  amount  of  external  cold. 

We  are  not  always  equally  sensible  of  the  cold  in  our  own  country. 
We  can  bear  a  greater  amount  of  cold  ^vithout  pain  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  You  can  bear  a  greater  amount  of  cold  when  you  are  in 
action,  than  you  can  when  sitting  still.  And  what  is  the  reason  ?  I 
answer  ;  when  sitting  still,  you  are  generating  a  less  amount  of  in- 
ternal heat  ;  while,  when  moving  about,  you  are  generating  a  yreater 
amount  of  internal  heat.  I  came  in  contact  with  two  persons  one' 
day  this  winter.  One  said  he  thought  he  had  hardly  ever  felt  it 
colder  :  the  other  said  he  felt  it  quite  warm  and  comfortable.  And 
both  spoke  truth,  no  doubt  :  that  is,  both  spoke  as  they  felt.  One 
did  feel  it  very  cold,  and  the  other  felt  it  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  reason  was — one  had  been  loitering  about  in  inactivity,  while 
the  other  had  been  running  about  hurriedly  on  business  of  great  im- 
portance. This  one's  mental  anxiety  and  bodily  action  had  combined  to 
generate  a  great  amount  of  internal  heat,  and  had  made  him  insensible 
to  the  external  cold  ;  while  the  other  had  been  generating  but  Ultle  in- 
ternal heat,  and  had  been  parting  with  the  little  he  had  more  rapidly 
than  he  had  been  generating  fresh. 

Again,  a  man  cannot  bear  the  same  amount  of  external  cold  with 
an  empty  stomach,  that  he  can  bear  with  a  comfortably  full  one. 
Why  ?  Because  a  man  with  an  empty  stomach  has  no  fuel  with 
which  to  generate  internal  heat  ;  whereas  the  man  wilii  liis  stomach 
sufficiently  supplied  with  food,  is  like  a  grate  nicely  filled  with  fuel, 
which  generates  heat  very  rapidly.  Whatever  promotes  the  genera- 
tion or  evolution  of  heat  within,  enables  men  the  better  to  bear  the 
cold  without.  Now  the  atmosphere  in  England  is  generally  dull, 
heavy,  unexciting,  and  unstimulating.  It  has  little  power  to  quicken 
or  stimulate  digestion,  combustion,  or  the  generation  of  internal  heat  ; 


while  the  atmosphere  in  America  is  unusually  clear,  exciting,  stimu- 
lating. It  promotes  digestion,  combustion,  or  the  generation  of  in- 
ternal heat  in  an  unusual  degree. 

You  can  yourself  see  how  differently  the  atmosphere  in  England 
operates  at  different  times.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  times  is 
such,  that  your  fires  will  hardly  burn  :  they  bm-n  slowly,  sluggishly. 
At  other  times,  when  the  atmosphere  clears  up, — when  a  keen  frost 
sets  in,  the  fire  gets  bright  at  once.  People,  without  ever  going  out 
of  doors,  will  tell  you  whether  there  be  a  frost  or  not,  by  the  burning 
of  the  fire.  Now  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  America  is  almost 
always  such  as  to  make  the  fire  burn  brightly,  cheerfully  ;  while  in 
England  it  is  generally  such  as  to  make  the  fire  burn  slowly,  sluggishly. 

Again  ;  the  people  in  America  have  always  plenty  to  eat ;  and 
they  eat  plenty.  Some  eat  too  much,  and  do  themselves  injury 
thereby  ;  but  all  get  sufficient,  and  this  enables  them  to  bear  the  cold 
better  than  many  can  bear  it  here.  They  not  only  have  a  good  ex- 
citing air,  but  they  have  plenty  of  fuel  to  put  on  their  fires. 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  with  the  heat  of  summer.  The  air  is 
such  as  to  create  internal  strength  ;  such  as  to  promote  the  regular, 
harmonious,  liealthy,  cheerful,  exhilarating  action  of  the  whole 
system.  It  does  in  this  way  lessen  men's  sensibility  to  the  heat ;  or 
at  least,  it  enables  them  to  bear  the  heat  without  that  sense  of  op- 
pression, weariness,  exhaustion,  lifelessness,  so  commonly  felt  in  hot 
weather  in  this  country.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  explana- 
ation  of  the  matter. 

Again.  With  respect  to  the  healthiness  of  America.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  Central  States  are  as  healthy  as  England  ;  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  Ohio  be  not  healthier  than  England.  There  are,  of 
course,  situations  in  Ohio  that  are  not  healthy  ;  but  there  are  also 
situations  in  England  that  are  not  liealthy.  There  are  swamps  in 
Ohio,  near  which  the  ague  prevails  ;  and  there  are  swamps  in  England 
near  which  the  ague  prevails.  Thirty  years  ago  there  used  to  be 
many  such  swamps  in  England  ;  there  are  fewer  now,  and  there  is, 
in  consequence,  less  ague.  There  will  be  fewer  in  Ohio  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ;  and  there  will  then  be  less  ague  there.  But  even  at 
present,  taking  all  things  together,  Ohio  is  as  healthy,  in  my  opinion, 
as  England.  Ohio  has  perhaps  more  swamps  than  England,  and  it 
has,  in  consequence,  more  ague  perhaps  ;  but  England  has  more  large 
towns,  with  filth)',  close,  and  crowded  places,  where  fevers,  diarrhaeas, 
and  other  fierce  diseases  prevail.  Look  at  certain  parts  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Gateshead,  North  Shields,  Durham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Dews- 
bury,  Sheffield,  Jlanchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Bury,  London.  It 
seems  a  mystery  how  so  many  human  beings  can  live  in  certain  por- 
tions of  those  towns  and  cities.  They  do  Hodive  ;  they  only  languish 
and  die.  The  average  life  in  some  of  those  towns,  is,  if  I  remember 
riglit,  only  twenty  six  years  ;  while  the  average  of  human  life  in  the 
dirtier  and  more  crowded  parts  of  the  town,  is  twenty  two.  I  say 
Ohio  has  no  such  places  as  these.  Its  very  large  towns  are  few. 
The  principal  part  of  the  population  live  in  smaller  towns,  or  in  airy, 
healthy  villages,  or  in  the  free  and  open  country.  The  few  large 
towns  which  there  are  in  Ohio,  have  no  such  filthy,  crowded,  deadly 
districts,  as  the  generality  of  large  towns  in  England  contain.  _  The 
towns  are  built  on  a  better  principle  than  English  towns.      Narrow 
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streets  and  crowded  districts  are  avoided  and  forbidden.  The  towns 
are  open,  airy  ;  the  streets  are  large  ;  and  the  population,  even  in  the 
thickest  parts  of  American  cities,  is  thin,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion of  English  cities.  Ohio,  therefore,  gains  more,  in  my  opinion, 
by  its  freedom  from  the  unnatural  character  of  our  large  and  thickly 
peopled  towns  and  villages,  than  it  loses  by  its  swaraps  or  uncleared 
forests. 


BODILY  EXERCISE. 

A  SHORT  SERMON. 


'  Bodily  exercise  prqfiletli  little,  hut  godliness  is  inofitable  unto  all 
things,  liaving  the  promise  of  the  life  Schick  now  is,  and  that  which  is 
to  come,'' — Tim.  iv.  8. 

What  Paul  means  by  bodily  exercise,  one  can  hardly  tell  ;  but  if 
he  means  what  xve  are  accustomed  to  mean  by  those  words,  his  state- 
ment is  erroneous.  It  is  not  true  that  bodily  exercise  profits  little  : 
it  profits  mnch.  It  tends  to  promote  health.  For  want  of  bodily 
exercise  numbers  are  ill,  and  numbers  die  before  their  time.  Bodily 
exercise  is  essential  to  the  free  and  full  development  of  the  human 
mind.  Man  cannot  excel  in  anything  without  bodily  exercise.  Bodily 
exercise  too  is  an  immediate  source  of  pleasure.  Inactivity  is  pain- 
ful. You  can  hardly  torment  children  worse  than  by  keeping  them 
still.  You  cannot  more  effectually  secure  their  comfort,  their  enjoy- 
ment, their  welfare,  than  by  allowing  them  freely  to  exercise  them- 


Bodily  exercise  is  profitable  generally.  It  is  by  bodily  exercise  that 
we  obtain  our  food,  our  raiment,  our  houses.  It  is  by  bodily  exercise  too 
that  we  obtain  our  books,  our  maps,  our  globes,  and  our  other  means 
of  mental  improvement.  Without  bodily  exercise  we  cannot  promote 
the  improvement  and  welfare  of  our  fellowmen.  What  can  the 
teacher,  the  preacher,  the  lecturer,  or  the  missionary  do  for  men, 
without  bodily  exercise  ?  What  can  the  temperance  reformer,  the 
peace  reformer,  the  anti-slavery  reformer,  the  political  reformer,  do 
for  mankind  without  bodily  exercise  ?  Without  bodily  exercise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world  would  stand  still,  or  fall  back  into 
destruction. 

Then  again,  where  would  be  all  our  commerce,  all  our  arts,  all  our 
wealth,  and  all  our  enjoyments  without  bodily  exercise  ?  We  are 
indebted  to  bodily  exercise  for  everything  we  enjoy. 

Again  ;  in  truth,  all  exercise  is  bodily  exercise.  Mental  exercise 
is  bodily  exercise.  What  is  the  brain  but  a  part  of  the  body  ?  Yet 
without  exerting  the  brain  we  can  neither  think,  nor  feel,  nor  act. 
The  stillest  human  being  on  earth  therefore  is  indebted  for  his  thoughts 
and  contemplations,  for  his  affections  and  abstractions,  to  bodily 
exercise. 

Paul  puts  bodily  exercise  in  opposition  to  godliness  ;  but  godliness 
itself  cannot  exist  without  bodily  exercise.  Godliness  means  the  right 
worship  or  the  true  service  of  God.  But  what  is  the  right  worship, 
or  the  true  service  of  God  ?  I  answer,  seeking  after  truth,  and 
labouring  to  spread  it  abroad  amongst  our  fellowmen  ; — improving 
our  own  nature,  and  labouring  to  improve  the  nature  of  those  around 
us  ; — doing  good  to  our  fellow  creatures  ;  ministering  to  their  support,, 
their  comfort,  and  their  welfare.  But  all  these  are  bodily  exercises. 
Without  bodily  exercise  we  can  do  none  of  them.     AVe  can  neither 

seek  after  truth,  nor  spread  it  abroad  when  we  have  found  it ; we 

can  neither  improve  and  perfect  our  own  nature,  nor  contribute  to  the 
improvement  and  perfection  of  others  without  bodily  exercise.  We 
can  neither  be  happy  ourselves,  nor  promote  the  happiness  of  our 
neighbours  without  bodily  exercise.  Bodily  exercise,  therefore,  is 
essential  to  godliness.  It  mingles  itself  with  godliness.  GodHness 
cannot  exist  without  it.  Bight  bodily  exercise  and  godliness  are  one. 
There  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  godliness,  which  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  some  part  or  other  of  the  body. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  this  saying  of  Paul  ?     AVhat  can  we 


say,  but  that  it  is  a  great,  a  grievous  error  1  If  Paul  was  the  author 
of  this  saying,  how  needful  it  is  that  we  should  deal  with  the  sayings 
of  Paul,  as  he  himself,  in  one  of  his  writings,  exhorts  us  to  deal  with 
men's  sayings  generally, — namely,  '  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that 
only  which  you  discover  to  be  good  ;  reject  that  which  you  discover 
to  be  evil.' 

But  perhaps  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  this  saying.  These 
words  may  be  the  words  of  some  old  heretic,  who  believed  that 
men  could  not  be  religious  unless  they  abstained  from  commerce, 
from  agriculture,  from  marriage,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  impossible,  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  these  few  words,  '  Bodily  exercise  profiteth 
little,'  are  a  forgery.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Paul  would  represent 
bodily  exercise  as  of  little  profit.  Was  he  not  famous  for  bodily  exer- 
cise himself  1  Did  he  not  work  at  his  trade  as  a  tent-maker,  and  by 
that  means  support  both  himself  and  some  of  his  companions,  and 
enable  himself  by  his  bodily  exercise  to  make  the  gospel  free  of  charge 
to  the  nations  1  Did  he  not  inculcate  this  bodily  exercise  on  his 
hearers  and  readers  ?  Did  he  not  tell  them,  that  he  himself  had 
laboured  with  his  hands  on  purpose  that  he  might  set  them  an  ex- 
ample, and  leave  without  excuse  the  men  who  neglected  thus  to 
labour  ?  Did  he  not  exhort  all  to  labour  with  their  hands  and  eat 
their  own  bread  ?  And  did  he  not  also  say,  that  if  a  man  would  not 
labour  neither  should  he  eat  ?  Was  not  Paul  as  much  the  apostle  of 
bodily  exercise  as  of  godliness  ?  Nay,  did  he  not  himself  clearly 
teach,  that  without  bodily  exercise  it  was  impossible  for  people  to  be 
godly  ; — that  the  men  who  profess  to  be  godly  while  they  avoided 
bodily  exercise,  were  either  themselves  deluded,  or  were  guilty  of 
wickedly  deluding  others  ?  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  words, 
'  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little,'  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
the  words  of  Paul, — that  they  are  most  probably  an  interpolation  or 
forgery,  designed  to  justify  what  Paul  condemned,  and  to  disparage 
what  Paul  inculcated. 

Bodily  exercise  profiteth  much,  and  woe  to  the  man  that  neglects 
or  shuns  it.  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  much,  and  happy  is  the  man 
who  is  careful  to  learn  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  to  exercise 
his  body. 

Bodily  exercise  has  always  profited  much.  From  the  day  that 
man  was  first  created,  to  the  present  hour,  the  world  has  lived  and 
thrived  by  bodily  exercise.  From  the  day  that  man  was  formed,  to 
the  present  hour,  aU  men  have  been  indebted  to  bodily  exercise  for 
life  and  health  and  all  things.  If  mankind  should  neglect  or  shun 
bodily  exercise,  the  race  of  man  would  perish.  The  men  who  live 
at  present  without  bodily  exercise,  live  at  the  expense  of  others. 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear  what  is  not  their  own.  They  are  plun- 
derers of  their  brethren.  They  are  oppressors  and  tormentors  of  their 
kind.  They,  and  they  only,  who  exercise  their  limbs,  or  their  brains, 
or  both, — who  employ  their  bodily  faculties  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  nature,  are  deserving 
to  be  regarded  as  godly,  as  manly,  as  divine.  They,  and  they  only, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  good  or  tolerable  specimens  of  humanity.  They 
and  they  only  will  be  found  to  enjoy  the  full  blessedness  of  their 
being,  either  now  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Bodily  exercise  is  profitable 
for  all  things,  if  it  be  well  or  wisely  directed.  Its  happy  results  are 
countlesss,  boundless,  and  eternal. 


FATHER  MATTHEW  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 


Father  Matthew  meets  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  United 
States.  He  refused,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  a  meeting  in  cele- 
bration of  West  Indian  Emancipation,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
the  slave  holders,  and  lessening  his  influence  in  the  temperance  cause 
in  the  South.  This,  however,  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  secure  him 
a  favourable  reception  among  the  slave-holders.  Judge  Lumpkin,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  principal  temperance  advocates  it  would  seem  in 
that  state,    had   sent   Father  Matthew   an  invitation  to  lecture   in 
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Georgia.  After  having  sent  his  invitation,  he  found,  in  some  of  the 
papers,  a  copy  of  the  Irish  document  against  slavery,  with  Father 
Matthew's  signature  appended.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Father 
Matthew,  to  enquire  whether  the  document  and  signature  were 
genuine,  plainly  intimating,  that  if  they  were,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Father  Matthew  to  retract  his  signature  before  he  could  be  per- 
mitted to  advocate  the  cause  of  temperance  in  their  State.  Judge 
Lumpkin  had  to  wait  a  month  for  an  answer,  and  when  the  answer 
came  it  was  a  very  brief  one,  and  was  accompanied  with  the  injunc- 
tion that  it  should  be  kept  private.  Judge  Lumpkin  wrote  again  to 
Father  Matthew,  but  has  received  no  answer,  and  so  the  matter  rests 
for  the  present.  Judge  Lumpkin  declares,  that  as  matters  stand,  he 
can  take  no  part  in  bringing  Father  Matthew  into  their  State.  '  Un- 
der these  circumstances,'  says  the  judge,  ■  with  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion, I  trust,  of  the  responsibihty  thus  incurred,  and  of  the  most  pro- 
found regret  at  the  miscarriage  of  our  hopes,  I  herewith,  so  long  as  I 
have  the  power,  at  least,  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  and  ap- 
proval of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Convention,  withdraw  the 
invitation  so  cordially  and  sincerely  offered  to  Father  Matthew.  We 
will  welcome  no  one  knowingly  among  us,  who  fraternises,  or  en- 
courages others  to  fraternise,  with  a  faction  which  would  recklessly 
shiver  the  Union  into  fragments  ; — which  would  reek  its  unhallowed 
hands  red  as  crimson  in  human  blood.'  The  Judge's  meaning  is, 
that  he  will  be  no  party  to  bringing  any  man  into  the  State  of  Georgia 
for  any  object  whatever,  who  fraternises,  or  encourages  others  to  fra- 
ternise, with  the  abolitionists. 

Father  Matthew  has  got  himself  into  a  world  of  trouble  by  his 
temporising.  He  has  disgusted  the  abolitionists,  and  yet  failed  to 
conciliate  the  slave-holders.  Had  he  proved  faithful  to  his  anti- 
slavery  professions,  he  would  have  secured  the  respect  of  the  wiser 
and  better  portion  of  the  Americans  in  every  State,  and  helped  the 
cause  of  liberty  as  well.  As  it  is,  he  appears  to  have  gratified  none 
but  the  ignorant,  the  vicious,  and  the  temporising,  while  he  has 
thrown  his  anti-slavery  influence  to  the  devil.  Had  he  acted  like  a 
man,  had  he  adhered  to  principle,  he  would  have  done  incalculable 
service  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  contributed  no  little  to  the 
annihilation  of  slavery  ;  but  by  his  temporising  he  appears  to  have 
thrown  himself  and  his  influence  away.  What  a  pity  that  men  have 
not  faith  in  truth  !  What  a  pity  that  they  have  not  more  moral 
courage. 


BOOKS. 


The  Truth  Seeker,  by  Dr.  Lees,2>art  V.,  December,  1849.    London  : 

John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

We  have  read  this  number  of  the  Truth  Seeker  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  The  first  article  is  on  Friendship.  It  abounds  in  truth- 
ful and  important  sentiments,  not  on  the  subject  of  friendship  alone, 
but  on  various  other  subjects  that  fall  incidentally  under  the  writer's 
notice.  A  few  of  the  writer's  sentences  we  transcribe.  They  may 
furnish  matter  for  profitable  thought. 

'  Let  us  set  it  down  ouce  for  all,  that  uniformity  of  belief,  thought  and 
opinion,  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable ; — that  so  long  as  men  exist  there 
must  be  wide  differences  amougst  them,  both  in  belief  and  insight. 

'  I  sometimes  fancy  it  matters  little  how  men  think  or  act,  provided  they 
set  up  a  law  of  life  and  obey  it.' 

This  latter  sentence  contains  a  very  important  truth,  but  it  is  not 
so  well  expressed  as  it  might  be.  The  particular  forms  of  thought 
and  action  are  not  of  any  moment  compared  with  the  jirinciple  on 
which  a  man  acts, — the  motive  by  which  he  is  impelled, — the  general 
object  and  drift  of  the  man's  life.  If  a  man  aim  at  being  good,  he  is 
good  ; — if  he  aim  at  being  pleasing  to  God,  he  docs  please  him.  If 
he  act  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  is,  in  reality,  virtuous.  Man 
cannot  do  any  thing  better  or  greater  than  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  own  best  views. 
'  It  is  requisite,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  that  one  should  devote  his  whole 


energies  to  his  calling ;  aud  this  is  especially  the  case  in  literature,  which  of 
all  callings  requires  the  longest  period  of  apprenticeship  for  its  mastery. 

'  Xature  is  careful  of  all  her  children,  and  has  no  pets  or  darlings,  whatever 
the  poets  may  s.ay  about  it.  She  opens  the  windows  of  heaven  and  shews  one 
man  a  few  glimpses  of  the  infinite,  and  prompts  him  to  sing  of  their  wondrous 
beauty  and  glory..  She  enters  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  he  reflects  her  love- 
liness on  canvas ;  she  admits  the  pure  man  into  her  most  secret  court*,  aud 
teaches  him  the  hidden  and  divine  meaning  of  her  outward  transformations  ; 
but  she  has  no  more  love  for  those  persons  in  fact,  than  for  the  despised  mason 
or  blacksmith.  They  are  all  born  out  of  her  bosom,  and  are  equally  dear  to 
her.     She  makes  all  men  her  servants,  that  humanity  at  large  may  prosper. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  friendship,  that  every  quality  of  men,  and 
every  point  of  character  should  be  exactly  similar  :  it  is  enough  if  the  general 
aim  aud  aspiration  of  both  parties  have  a  like  tendency  and  purpose.  Dissi- 
milarities! in  minor  matters  are  but  the  natural  marks  of  individuality,  and 
increase  the  pleasure  of  friendship. 

'  Neither  need  we  take  any  trouble  in  the  choice  of  friends,  but  leave  them 
to  gravitate  to  us ;  for  this  is  the  law,  that  like  seeks  like,  and  will  find  it 
through  all  obstructions.  There  is  a  kind  of  magnetism  pervading  mind,  as 
well  as  matter,  which  attracts  men  to  each  other  or  repels  men  from  each 
other.     Sensual  men  seek  their  own  kind,  and  men  of  culture  theirs. 

'  What  kind  of  intercourse  could  Plotinus  hold  with  Calvin,  Bacon  with 
Paine,  or  Fichte  with  Col)bett  ?  While  Fichte  was  demonstrating  the  relation 
of  the  Ego  to  the  non-Ego,  Cobbett  would  be  thinking  of  his  pigs  or  politics.' 

The  following  is  a  dream  of  the  author,  which  one  may  wish,  but 
can  scarcely  hope,  to  see  realized  : 

'  I  sometimes  picture  to  myself,  therefore,  a  Colony  of  Friends  located  in 
some  distant  land,  untrammeled  by  prejudice,  and  open  to  all  noble  and  beau- 
tiful influences,  as  a  dream  not  quite  impossible  to  he  realized.  And  in  a 
large  aud  teeming  population  like  ours,  I  think  a  number  of  good  and  cul- 
tivated men  could  be  found,  of  sufficient  practical  talents  as  well  as  generous 
sentiments,  to  justify  the  experiment.  Why  should  not  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury produce  a  Kepublic  equal  to  that  of  the  Spartans  (  At  all  events,  a  colony 
of  friends  banded  together  for  the  common  good,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  nobler  intercourse  with  each  other,  would  be  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun  ;  aud  worthy  of  our  best  wishes  and  efforts  for  its  success.  If  we  arc  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life  be  rounded  with  a  sleep,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  may  not  one  day  awake  and  find  ourselves  in  Paradise.' 

The  article  on  the  Human  Soul  is  not  so  interesting. 

The  article  on  Cholera  and  the  three  modes  of  treating  it,  deserves 
particular  attention.  It  unfolds  great  truths  of  universal  and  everlast- 
ing importance.  The  cholera  may  appear  no  more,  so  that  if  the 
principles  involved  in  this  article  on  Cholera  were  not  of  general  ap- 
plication, they  would  be  less  deserving  of  general  consideration.  But 
they  are  :  they  are  applicable  to  all  diseases  :  they  should  be  un- 
derstood by  all  men  ;  they  should  be  adopted  and  practised  by  all. 

The  three  modes  of  treating  cholera  are  the  common  Drug  mode  ; 
the  Hydropathic  and  the  Homceopathic  modes.  The  following  remarks 
are  especially  deserving  of  consideration  : 

'  If  Dr.  Billing's  theory  be  true,  and  it  is  supported  by  many  of  the  first  men 
of  the  day,  and  is  moreover  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  celebrated  Liebig's 
theory  of  morbid  actions,  I  feel  convinced  that  Hydropathy,  or  the  cure  of 
Disease  by  Water,  is  the  proper  remedy  for  Cholera,  as  for  most  other  dis- 
eases, whether  it  assume  the  common  English,  or  the  Asiatic  type.  *  •  * 
Again; — The  constant  desire  for  cold  icater  in  Cholera  is  o«  example  qf 
natural  instinct  which  is  thwarted  by  man  in  his  icisdom  ;  while  every  thing 
hot,  both  as  to  caloric  aud  stimulants,  is  often  poured  into  the  patient." 

'  The  following  is  the  plan  pursued  by  Pricssnitz's  celebrated  pupil,  Franckc. 

'  Sitz  baths  and  shallow  baths,  at  from  (J5  to  6S  degrees,  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  rubbing  the  patient  well  while  in  the  bath.  After- 
wards put  him  to  bed  aud  cover  him  up  warm  till  perspiration  come  on;  then 
wash  him  in  a  half  bath,  or  if  very  weak,  wash  him  gently  down  in  bed,  and 
give  him  cold  water  to  drink.' 

Recently,  as  we  learn  from  a  Letter  in  The  Times,  the  hydropathic  treat- 
ment of  Cholera  was  tested  by  two  surgeons,  at  Milton,  in  Kent^thc  chief  pro- 
cess being  the  wetsueet  riciuNa,  which  should  be  performed  .as  follows :—- 

'  Everything  is  removed  from  the  bed  or  mattrass,  save  the  pillow.  Upon 
this  and  partly  over  the  pillow,  two  blaidcets  are  placed,  and  over  these  a  ehecl 
that  has  first  been  di/'l  in  cold  water  and  wrtin;]  out  »-■  ilni  as  poxsibte.  On 
this  wetrsheet  the  patient  is  placed,  quite  naked  ;  the  sheet  is  then  rapidly, 
but  tighdy  and  carij'ulh/  packed  round  the  neck,  body,  and  limbs ;  and  the 
blankets  packed  over  ilio  sheet  in  the  same  way.  A  bottle  of  Iwtwaler  is 
placed  at  the  feet,  outside  the  blankets,  and  four  or  five  more  blankets  are 
heaped  over  .all,  and  closely  tucked  under  the  sides." 

In  the  13  severe  and  undoubted  cases  of  Epidemic  Cholera  at  Milton,  with 
icy-cold  surface,  blueness,  and  small  or  imperceptible  pulse,— this  treatment 
was  successful. 
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'  In  every  instance,  after  15  or  twenty  minutes,  a  genial  warmth,  and  in  some 
profuse  perspiration,  was  produced  ;  the  pulse  rose,  and  the  cramps  nearly  or 
altogether  ceased.' 

'  We  claim,  therefore,  for  the  Water-treatment  in  Cholera,  an  absolute  pre- 
eminence above  every  other  known  method — nay,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extreme  cases,  in  which  intemperance,  iilth, 
and  want  of  sanitary  regulations  have  concentrated  the  poison  of  Cholera  on 
the  one  hand  and  enfeebled  the  vital-resisting  jjoxoer  of  the  patient  on  the 
other,  the  proper  employment  of  Hidropathy  is  an  almost  certain  cdre 
roR  Cholera.' 

The  following  table  cannot  fail  to  excite  considerable  interest.  Out 
of  3055  cholera  patients  to  whom  brandy,  ammonia,  &c.,  were  ad- 
ministered, 1702  died,  or  58  out  of  every  hundred.  Of  21  cases  in 
which  ipecacuanha  alone  was  administered,  12  died,  or  at  the  rate  of 
57  in  the  hundred.  Of  37  cases  in  which  ipecacuanha  and  other 
drugs,  along  with  stimulants,  were  administered,  25  died,  or  67  per 
cent.  Of  81  patients  to  whom  opium  alone  was  administered,  47 
died,  or  58  per  cent.  Of  58  patients  to  whom  ice  with  stimulants  were 
administered,  20  died,  or  50  percent.  Of  142  cases  in  which  ice 
alone  was  applied,  43  only  died,  or  30  per  cent.  Of  376  cases  in 
which  calomel  was  used,  147  died,  or  36o  per  cent.  Of  88  cases  in 
which  salines  alone  were  used,  67  died,  or  70  percent.  In  107  cases, 
in  which  salines  were  administered  along  with  cold  water,  only  15 
died,  or  14  per  cent.  In  607  cases  in  which  salt  was  administered 
along  with  co?c?  2(iato",  112  died,  or  20  per  cent.  Out  of  1876  pa- 
tients who  were  treated  on  the  homoeopathic  system,  J  09  died,  or  only 
9  per  cent :  while  out  of  1 02  cases  in  which  tcater  alone  was  used, 
applied  inwardly  and  outwardly,  there  were  no  deaths  at  all. 

If  this  be  not  a  revelation  of  the  true  art  of  healing,  we  shall  have 
no  revelation  to  all  eternity.  We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  article 
with  the  following  extracts  : 

'  Under  the  stimulating  system,'  says  Mr.  Koss,  himself  an  eminent  Surgeon' 
'  the  mortality  was  highest,  with  the  exception  of  the  routine  combination  of 
calomel  with  0}num  and  stimulants,  when  the  mortality  was  literally  murder- 
ous.    It  is  clear  that  stimulants  in  every  combination  were  highly  prejudicial. 

'If  the  people  now  perish,  it  is  their  own  fault.  For  while  the  table  we  have 
just  given  shows,  from  thousands  of  cases,  that  the  remedies  generally  em- 
ployed are  as  bad  as  the  disease, — it  also  shows  that  as  the  treatment  departed 
from  the  common  stimulating  plan,  using  less  and  less  dnigs,  and  more  and 
more  water,  the  disease  became  proportionally  less  fatal  and  more  manageable 
— until  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  simple  water-cure,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost 
infallible  antidote  to  this  terrible  jiestilence. 

'  Plain,  good  food,  including  sound  fruit  and  vegetables,  perfect  cleanliness 
of  house  and  person,  abstinence  from  strong  drinks  and  other  stimulants,  ex- 
ercise in  the  purest  air  obtainable,  daily  ablutions  in  cold  water,  and  the  use 
of  the  cold-water  bandage,  are  the  chief  means  of  Prevention. 

'In  giving  directions  as  to  the  necessary /)»-ccaj((('oH3  to  be  taken  in  case  of 
the  invasion  of  Cholera,  the  nature  of  the  disease  must  be  borne  in  mind,  viz. : 
— that  it  has  many  of  the  properties  of  an  infectious  disease,  but  that  an  actual 
e:i;istence  of  a  predis2}osing  cause  is  necessary  for  its  development;  it  there- 
fore behoves  every  one  to  keep  themselves  as  much  as  possible  free  from  any 
of  these. 

'  The  house  should  be  well  aired ;  all  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  got  rid  of. 

'  Cesspools  and  dust  holes  cleaned  out. 

'  Sleeping  apartments  well  ventilated,  kept  clean  and  drj'. 

'  All  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  avoided;  on  noaccouut  to  sit  in  damp  clothes, 
particularly  damp  shoes  or  stockings. 

'  Care  should  be  taken  to  aroid  chills,  or  cheeking  perspiration. 

'  The  clothing  should  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  body  at  an  equal  temper- 
ature. 

'  Kcgular  exercise  in  the  open  air.  .4  H  «H.j:i'd// o/ mi/uZ  and  other  predis- 
posing causes,  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

'  The  diet  should  be  wholesome  and  regular,  and  every  one  should  be  more 
than  ordinarly  careful  not  to  eat  those  articles  of  food  which  experience  may 
have  taught  them  produce  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  such  as 
veal,  2>urk,  etc' 

The  next  article  is  on  Infant  Treatment.  Its  character  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  brief  quotations  : 

'  If  so  many  mothers  had  not  lost  their  instinct  of  the  virtue,  beaut}',  and 
holiness  of  constant  cleanliness,  and  of  an  undeviating  rule  of  simple,  unexciting 
diet,  there  would  be  little  mourning  over  early  death  or  chronic  disease.  The 
principal  doing  for  human  redemption,  is  an  ifjidoiug.  Let  us  abandon  bad 
habits  and  abolish  evil  customs,  and  goodness  will  make  its  appearance  of 
itself.     If  we  do  nothing  to  entertain  disease,  he  will  walk  olf  like  a  disappoin- 


ted guest,  and  health  will  enter  our  doors.  Let  us  then  banish  at  once  from 
the  presence  of  the  young  all  drinks  but  that  derived  from  the  maternal  fount, 
and  that  of  nature's  distilment.  Let  us  keep  away  the  numerous  diseases  de- 
rivable from  the  lower  animals  by  the  total  use  of  all  slaughtered  food,  espe- 
cially scrofula-producing  pork.' 

The  next  article  is  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Man,  and  the  Progress  of 
Society,  by  Jesse  Jones.'  Jesse  Jones  says  there  are  four  primary  or 
positive  states  of  society  : — first,  paradisation  ;  second,  barbarization  ; 
third,  civilization  ;  fourth,  communization.  The  object  of  his  article 
is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  communistic 
principle.  We  are  not  believers  in  communism.  Jesse  Jones  is  a 
clear  and  somewhat  clever  writer,  but  we  question  the  truth  of  his 
principles.  That  very  great  changes  are  required  in  the  constitution 
or  arrangements  of  society  is  certain,  but  that  man  is  made  for  indivi- 
dualism and  for  private  property,  is,  in  our  opinion,  equally  certain.  It 
is  true  enough  that  evil  abounds  in  society,  and  that  the  abounding  evil 
might,  to  a  great  extent,  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  better  social 
principles  and  better  social  arrangements ;  but  I  see  no  form  or  system 
of  communism  that  appears  to  me  to  be  hkely  to  remedy  prevailing 
evils.  I  see  no  form  or  system  of  communism  in  fact  that  appears  to 
nie  to  be  generally  practicable.  At  the  same  time,  let  communists 
write  and  talk  and  make  experiments  at  their  pleasure.  They  will  do 
no  serious  injury,  even  if  they  fail.  They  will  do  much  good.  They 
will  teach  the  world  great  lessons.  In  seeking  after  the  perpetual 
motion  men  have  frequently  made  new  discoveries  in  mechanics,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  improved  and  multiplied  the  useful  arts.  In 
labouring  after  a  perfect  state  of  society  men  will  make  discoveries  of 
great  practical  importance,  and  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  endeavouring  to  unite  all  interests  on 
communistic  principles,  they  will,  whether  they  succeed  in  their  great 
and  leading  object  or  not,  lessen  the  amount  of  evil  prevailing  in  society ; 
they  will  increase  the  amount  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  and 
add  no  little  towards  renovating  and  blessing  society  at  large. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  articles  in  this  number 
of  the  Truth  Seeker  is  the  one  called  '  Christian  Theism.'  It  is 
the  review  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Religious  Ideas,  by  W.  J.  Fox, 
M.  P.'  We  do  not  agree  exactly  with  all  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  author  of  this  review.  He  does  not  go  far  enough.  He  clings 
to  principles  which  appear  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  test  of  free 
and  thorough  investigation.  He  seems  to  think  that  W.  J.  Fox  has 
gone  too  far  :  but  ice  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  reviewer  that 
has  not  gone  far  enough.  W.  J.  Fox  regards  religion  as  natural,  and 
places  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  of  all  religious  systems  in 
human  nature.  He  believes  that  all  revelation  is  natural  ;  that  the 
foundations  of  theology,  morality,  and  religion,  like  the  foundations 
of  science  and  art,  are  in  the  nature  of  man  ; — that  man,  in  short,  is 
a  religious  being,  just  as  he  is  an  intellectual  being  ;  and  that  his 
religious  sentiments  have  external  realities  corresponding  to  them, 
just  as  intelligence  has  external  objects  corresponding  with  it.  In 
other  words,  the  sentiments  of  W.  J.  Fox  resemble  the  sentiments  of 
Theodore  Parker.  Fox  and  Parker  belong  to  the  same  school.  Both 
are  religionists.  Both  are  believers  in  God,  and  both,  to  a  great 
extent,  are  Christians.  Both  regard  Jesus  as  a  most  beautiful  mani- 
festation of  virtue,  and  as  a  superior  teacher  of  truth  and  godliness. 
Both  look  upon  a  number  of  Christ's  teachings  as  the  perfection  of 
religious  truth,  and  as  the  highest  principles  of  duty.  Both  of  them 
believe  in  a  future  life,  and  in  eternal  blessedness  for  man.  Yet 
both  regard  all  books  as,  fallible, — aU  teachers  as  fallible, — all  autho- 
rities of  all  descriptions  as  fallible.  They  believe  that  religion  is 
human,  but  they  also  believe  that  humanity  is  religious  and  divine. 
They  no  more  believe  that  we  have  an  infallible  guide  in  religion, 
than  tliey  believe  that  we  have  an  infallible  guide  in  physiology,  phi- 
losophy, phrenology,  or  geometry.  They  regard  the  Bible  as  a  purely 
human  production  :  as  really,  as  truly,  as  thoroughly  human,  as  the 
Koran  or  the  Shaster,  or  their  own  productions.  The  reviewer  of 
Fox  thinks  they  go  too  far  ;  we  think  that  tlie  reviewer  himself  does 
not  go  far  enough. 
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We  recommend  the  Truth  Seeker  to  our  readers.  We  recommend 
it  for  its  own  sake.  It  deserves  their  perusal.  It  will  pay  them  for 
perusing  it.  It  is  worth  their  money  ;  and  it  is  worth  their  time  to 
read  it.  We  recommend  it  also  on  the  author  or  editor's  account.  Dr. 
Lees  is  a  first  rate  man.  He  deserves  universal  respect.  His  delicate 
state  of  health  entitles  him  to  special  consideration  and  attention. 
All  friends  of  truth,  of  temperance,  and  of  humanity,  should  take 
pleasure  in  aiding  him  as  they  have  opportunity,  by  purchasing  his 
works,  and  promoting  their  extensive  circulation. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  reviewer  of  Fox's  work  is  A. 
Macdonald,  Unitarian  minister  of  Chowbent. 


The  Human  Origin  qfChrUtianitt/.      London  :    Published  by  John 

Brooks,  42 1,  Oxford  Street.     1831. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  prove  that  Christianity  had  a  human 
origin  ; — that  it  originated  in  the  same  way  as  Quakerism,  Method- 
ism, Mahometanism,  or  any  other  ism  ; — that  the  author  of  the 
Christian  system,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  a  man  of  superior  virtue 
and  superior  powers,  but  nothing  more  ; — that  he  wrought  no  mira- 
cles, except  such  miracles  as  were  wrought  by  such  men  as  Wesley, 
George  Fox,  Eoman  Catholic  saints,  ^c,  curing  the  diseases  of  men's 
bodies  through  the  medium  of  the  mind  ; — that  the  gospel  accounts 
of  miracles  are,  some  of  them,  true  as  to  fact,  but  not  true  as  to  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  ;  while  others  are  partly  true  and  partly  false, 
and  others  again  entirely  false.-  In  other  words,  the  author  thinks  it 
very  probable  that  certain  parties  were  cured  of  diseases  by  the  in- 
fluence which  Jesus  exerted  over  their  minds,  and  by  the  faith  or 
confidence  which  they  reposed  in  him  ; — that  those  cures  gave  rise 
to  exaggerated  accounts  respecting  his  powers,  and  led  to  exaggerated, 
and,  in  some  cases,  fabricated  accounts  respecting  other  miracles  ; — 
that  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  gospel  story  originated  in  this 
way,  and  that  in  this  way  originated  the  belief  in  the  supernatural 
powers  of  Jesus,  and  the  supernatural  origin  of  his  doctrine. 

The  author  does  not  consider  that  Jesus  was  the  teacher  of  a  new 
religion,  but  simply  a  Jewish  reformer.  He  cgnsiders  that  Jesus  was 
subject  to  many  of  the  errors  which  were  prevalent  amongst  the  Jew- 
ish theologians  and  sectarians  ; — that  he  gained  his  knowledge  grad- 
ually, as  other  reformers  do  ;  and  that  in  all  things  Jesus  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  reformer,   though  a  reformer  of  a  superior  order. 

The  author  writes  apparently  for  no  other  object  than  the  annihi- 
lation of  eiTor,  and  the  establishment  of  truth.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
he  gives  evidence  of  a  truly  honest  and  candid  miud  ; — of  a  real  de- 
sire to  promote  the  interests  of  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

And  his  work  certainly  goes  far  towards  shewing  that  the  accounts 
of  Christ's  miracles  miyht  have  the  origin  which  he  assigns  ; — that 
the  gospel  story  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  which  he 
lays  down.  He  does  not,  of  course,  prove — he  does  not,  in  fact, 
attempt  to  prove — that  the  story  liad  this  origin,  but  simply  attempts 
to  show  that  it  might  have  had  this  origin. 

We  have  read  the  work  with  considerable  interest  and  satisfaction. 
It  has  increased  our  knowledge,  and  enabled  us  to  reconcile  certain 
matters  which  before  seemed  almost  irreconcileable. 

The  author  of  the  work  evinces  the  greatest  respect  both  for  the 
cliaracter  of  Jesus,  and  many  of  his  doctrines. 

In  general,  the  work  before  us  is  clearly  and  cleverly  written.  In 
some  parts,  however,  it  is  tedious,  and  perhaps  confused.  The  writer 
is  not  sufficiently  concise.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written  the 
matter  over  sufficiently  often.  He  might,  as  we  think,  have  done 
more  justice  to  his  ^.subject,  if  he  had  taken  more  time,  and  spent 
more  spiritual  labour  on  his  work.  But  perliaps  Ihejauthor  had  not 
much  time  to  spare.  Who  the  author  is  I  do  not  know.  He  does 
not  give  his  name. 

The  work  is  exceedingly  dear.  The  whole  of  the  useful  matter 
that  it  contains  might  be  given  in  a  twopenny  or  threepenny 
pamphlet,  whereas  the  price  of  the  work  is  five  shillings.     If  the  law 


of  copyright  does  not  prevent  me,  I  shall  probably  publish  the  writer's 
principles  and  arguments  in  a  pamphlet  form,  apart  from  all  extra- 
neous and  superflous  matter,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  all  confusion, 
ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  style. 

EMIGRATION  SOCIETIES,— .¥7  OWX  PLAN. 


I  have  been  urged  over  and  over  again  to  form  an  Emigration  Society, 
but  have  as  repeatedly  refused  to  do  so.  I  can  see  no  necessity  for 
an  Emigration  Society.  I  can  see  no  advantage  which  intending 
emigrants  could  gain  by  forming  a  Society.  A  few  individuals  may 
gain  an  advantage,  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  but  the  members  of  the 
Society  generally  can  gain  no  advantage.  If  a  number  of  individuals 
form  a  Society  and  smbscribe  each  one  shilling  a  week,  until  there 
are  funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  of  two  individuals  to  the 
United  States  ;  if  the  members  then  cast  lots  which  two  shall  havt 
the  funds  thus  subscribed,  the  two  on  whom  the  lots  fall  will  be 
gainers,  but  the  other  subscribers  will  be  losers.  If  a  Society  be  formed 
on  another  principle,  the  principle  of  granting  the  contributions  of  the 
Society,  when  tliey  reach  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  to 
the  person  who  bids  the  highest  premium  for  the  amount ;  the  man 
who  obtains  the  money  may  be  a  gainer  ;  but  the  rest  will  still  be  pro- 
portionately losers.  And  so  with  respect  to  all  other  societies  that 
are  formed  on  these  principles.  If  the  Society  be  formed  on  the 
principle  of  each  member  contributing  a  shilling,  two  shillings,  or 
five  shillings  a  week  until  there  is  enough  to  convey  the  \chole  of  the 
members  across  the  ocean  ;  if  each  member  then  receive  the  amount 
of  his  contributions  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  ocean,  he  has,  in  that 
case,  lost  nothing  by  the  Society,  but  he  has  gained  nothing.  He 
would  have  been  just  in  the  same  position  if  he  had  saved  his  earn- 
ings himself,  or  entrusted  them  to  some  trust-worthy  person  to  save 
for  him. 

Many  of  the  advocates  for  forming  Emigration  Societies  appear  to 
me  to  give  ground  for  suspecting  that  they  have  some  selfish  object  in 
view, — that  they  wish  to  obtain  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  enable 
them  to  emigrate  or  purchase  land  at  the  expense  of  others  as  poor 
perhaps  as  themselves.  The  gambhng  principle  appears  to  enter  into 
their  associations.  Some  win,  but  many  lose.  Out  of  a  thousand 
perhaps,  who  subscribed  to  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  last 
year,  ten  only  have  been  balloted  ;  ten  only  -are  supplied  with  the 
means  of  emigrating  and  settling  on  the  land.  The  rest  have  gained 
nothing  as  yet.  If  they  continue  to  subscribe  another  year,  ten  more 
may  be  balloted  and  supplied  with  the  means  of  emigrating  ;  but  the 
remaining  nine  hundred  and  eighty  will  again  be  disappointed.  And  so 
they  may  continue  to  be  disappointed  till  they  die.  It  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  all  such  societies.  As  I  have  said,  they  are  gambling 
concerns.  They  are  lottkuies  ;  and,  in  general,  badly  managed 
lotteries  ; — lotteries  with  few  prizes,  and  many  blanks, — lotteries  by 
which  the  managers  thrive,  while  most  of  the  subscribers  perish. 

Besides  ;  those  Emigration  Associations  almost  invariably  end  in 
quarrels,  law-suits,  robbery,  and  ruin.  The  Temperance  Emigrant 
Association  appears  to  be  ending  thus.  The  Potters'  Emigration 
Society  bids  fair  to  end  thus.  A  few  individuals  get  hold  of  the 
funds,  and  take  them  along  with  them  across  the  ocean,  and  the  mass 
of  the  members,  who  remain  at  home,  have  no  redress.  Wiiere  land 
is  bought,  a  few  individuals  get  hold  of  the  land,  and  the  mass  of  the 
members,  who  remain  at  home,  are  unable  either  to  obtain  their  share 
of  the  land,  or  make  the  holders  of  it  pay  them  their  dues.  An 
Emigration  Society  in  England,  with  lands  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  can  never  secure  full  justice  to  itself. 

I  say  again,  therefore,  I  see  no  use  in  these  societies.  I  see  no  good 
in  them.  I  see  much  evil.  They  lead  to  fraud  and  dishonesty,  and 
end  in  disappointment  and  loss,  if  not  in  despair  and  ruin. 

Let  all  who  wish  to  emigrate,  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  them- 
selves, if  possible,  by  industry,  temperance,  and  economy.  If  they 
cannot  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  themselves,  let  them  openly  *n4 
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honourably  ask  for  funds  of  those  who  are  able  to  help  them.  If 
they  cannot  obtain  the  means  of  emigrating  in  either  of  these  honour- 
able ways,  let  them  bear  their  sorrows  as  they  can,  and  trust,  as 
honest  men  have  a  right  to  trust,  that  the  great  good  God  who  ruleth 
over  all,  will  somehow  turn  their  sufferings  to  their  benefit.  Let 
them  in  no  case  attempt  to  help  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  are  as  poor  as  themselves.  They  had  better  rob  the  rich  than 
cheat  the  poor.  It  would  be  less  criminal  for  them  to  force  contribu- 
tions from  the  wealthy  tradesman  on  the  highway,  or  from  the  plun- 
dering Aristocrat  in  his  hall  or  castle,  than  to  form  an  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  from  people  who  are  poor  like  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  even  poorer. 

I  say  again,  then,  I  cannot  encourage  such  associations.  I  cannot 
be  a  party  to  the  formation  of  any  such  Association.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  have  the  prospect,  by  forming  an  Association,  of 
transferring  their  whole  number  to  another  country  in  a  short  or 
reasonable  time,  and  when  they  adopt  such  arrangements  as  are 
likely  to  secure  impartial  justice  to  each  individual  member,  I  see  no 
evil  in  their  forming  a  Society  ;  but  when  Societies  are  formed  on  the 
principle  above  described,  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  unreasonable  advantages  to  a  few,  and  loss  or  ruin  to  the 
many,  I  think  them  criminal. 

What  I  can  do  with  respect  to  emigration  is  as  follows. 

1st.  I  can  give  instruction  to  intending  emigrants  how  they  ought 
to  proceed,  1st.  before  they  commence  their  journey,  2nd.  when 
they  arrive  at  Liverpool,  3rd.  during  their  voyage  across  the  ocean, 
4th.  on  their  arrival  at  New  York,  5th.  during  their  journey  in  the 
country,  and,  6th.  when  they  reach  the  place  of  their  destination. 
Information  on  all  these  subjects  I  can  give  to  intending  emigrants  ; 
and  can  give  it  gratis. 

I  can,  first,  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  man  in  Liverpool  who  will 
counsel  and  aid  them  in  the  best  way  possible,  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms,  and  who  will  aiford  them  as  good  and  as  cheap  accommodations 
during  the  time  they  may  have  to  spend  in  Liverpool,  as  men  can 
reasonably  expect  or  wish  to  have.  That  man  is  Richard  Ramsden, 
22,  Hunter  street,  Liverpool.  I  can,  2nd.,  direct  them  to  a  person  in 
New  York,  who  will  do  the  same  for  them  there,  that  Mr.  Ramsden 
will  do  for  them  in  Liverpool. 

I  can,  in  the  next  place,  publish  an  emigrant's  guide,  giving  all 
the  useful  information  that  can  be  given  to  emigrants,  in  the  cheapest 
form.  I  can,  in  the  next  place,  make  arrangements  for  supplying 
labour  to  a  few  individuals  in  the  United  States,  and  for  assisting 
others  in  obtaining  employment  with  as  little  delay  and  trouble  as 
possible.  I  propose,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  months,  to 
remove  to  the  United  States.  My  purpose  is  to  purchase  a  farm  and 
settle  on  it.  I  shall,  of  course,  employ  a  few  labourers  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  farm.  Some  of  my  friends  also  will  purchase  farms,  and 
employ  a  few  labourers  in  the  same  way.  I  purpose,  in  the  next 
place,  to  expend  what  surplus  capital  I  may  possess  in  purchasing 
other  farms.  There  are  several  farms  on  sale  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Akron,  Franklin,  Cuyahoga  Tails,  &c.  Some  of  those  farms  are  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  a  hundred  and  seventy,  or  two  hundred  acres 
each.  These  farms  can  be  purchased  entire  at  a  lower  rate  than  they 
could  be  purchased  in  portions  of  ten  or  twenty  acres.  I  propose  to 
purchase  them  entire,  and  sell  them  again  to  such  as  are  wishful  to 
settle  on  the  land.  I  propose  to  sell  them  in  lots  of  from  five  to 
fifty  acres  to  suit  purchasers.  To  those  who  have  plenty  of  cash,  I 
shall  sell  for  ready  money  ;  to  those  who  have  not  much  cash,  I  shall 
sell  on  such  conditions  as  may  meet  their  case.  Suppose  they  have 
sufficient  to  pay  down  one  third  of  the  price,  I  will  give  them  credit 
for  the  remaining  two-thirds,  receiving  a  mortgage  on  the  land  as 
security  for  its  ultimate  payment.  If  any  should  wish  to  rent  a  por- 
tion of  land,  I  will  let  them  a  portion  on  rent.  In  short,  I  will 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  purchase 
land,  to  purchase  the  quantity  which  he  may  wish,  at  the  lowest 
paying  price. 


I  also  propose  to  collect  what  information  I  can  respecting  parties 
who  may  want  labourers,  as  well  as  to  receive  the  names  of  labourers 
who  want  employers.  I  propose  to  make  myself,  or  to  make  my  estab- 
lishment, a  sort  of  general  registration  office  for  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ers and  labourers, — for  the  purpose  of  bringing  labourers  who  want 
employment,  and  employers  who  want  labourers,  together,  to  their 
mutual  accommodation. 

I  also  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  building  which  shall  be  em- 
ployed as  a  house  for  public  accommodation,  where  persons  who  may  not 
have  famOies,  or  families  who  may  not  have  houses,  may  be  accom- 
modated with  rooms,  or  with  board  and  lodging,  at  as  reasonable  a 
rate  as  possible. 

I  also  contemplate  forming  connections  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  lands  on  sale  in  other  parts  of  the  States,  and  bringing 
those  gentlemen,  and  emigrants  desirous  of  purchasing  land,  to  an 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  Some  may  wish  to  purchase  lands  in 
Indiana  or  Illinois.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  Indiana  who  has  lands 
to  sell  in  that  State  ;  lands  of  various  qualities ,  He  offers  his  best 
lands,  near  to  markets,  at  four  dollars  an  acre.  Inferior  lands  he 
ofi^ers  for  three  dollars  an  acre  ;  and  other  lands  he  offers  for  two 
dollars  an  acre.  This  gentleman,  I  believe,  is  not  only  an  honest  and 
trustworthy,  but  also  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  man,  and  would  do 
his  utmost  to  meet  the  views  of  emigrants,  and  promote  their  inter- 
ests. I  have  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Illinois  also  to  whom  I 
could  introduce  emigrants  desirous  of  settling  in  that  country,  and 
thus  enable  them  more  easily  either  to  obtain  employment  or  to  pur- 
chase lands  than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do.  Myself  or 
some  of  my  friends  will  probably  engage  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
and  thus  furnish  employment  to  a  number  more  of  individuals.  I 
expect  to  supply  labour  to  a  few  in  the  printing  business.  All  this 
I  can  do  for  intending  emigrants  ;  all  this  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  doing. 

Several  have  urged  me  to  take  charge  of  their  money,  or  their 
savings,  till  they  have  got  together  sufficient  to  take  them  to  America, 
or  to  purchase  land  there.  This  is  a  more  delicate  business.  I  had 
rather  people  would  take  care  of  their  own  money.  At  the  same 
time,  if  there  be  any  who  think  that  they  cannot  take  care  of  their 
savings  till  they  have  got  sufficient  to  take  them  away,  or  to  purchase 
them  a  piece  of  land,  I  will  act  as  their  treasurer.  I  will  give  them 
for  any  sum  of  money  of  one  pound  or  upwards  the  same  interest  as 
savings'  banks  give,  and  return  them  their  money  whenever  they 
desire  it.  If  they  choose  to  allow  it  to  remain  with  me  till  they  have 
sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  to  America,  I  will  retain  it  for  them. 
If  they  should  decide  to  remain  in  their  native  land,  and  wish  to 
have  their  money  to  spend  at  home,  they  shall  have  it  at  a  day's 
notice.  Mark, — I  ask  no  one  to  place  money  in  my  hands  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  rather  counsel  them  to  keep  it  in  their  own  possession.  I 
have  no  want  of  any  one's  money  myself.  I  have  more  at  present 
than  my  business  requires.  I  simply  offer  to  accept  people's  money, 
— first,  because  I  have  been  urged  to  do  so,  and,  secondly,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  I  do  not  become  the  treasurer  of  certain  intending 
emigrants,  they  will,  in  some  cases,  place  their  money  in  the  hands  of 
parties  who  may  not  be  prepared  or  disposed  to  return  it  when  re- 
quired. But  most  intending  emigrants  who  wish  to  place  their  money 
in  the  hands  of  others,  may  find  friends  in  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhoods  who  will  be  disposed  and  able  to  act  as  their  trea- 
surers. Intending  emigrants  in  Manchester,  for  instance,  might  find  a 
person  in  Manchester  who  would  save  their  moneys  for  them.  In- 
tending emigrants  in  Bury  might  do  the  same.  And  placing  their 
money  in  the  hands  of  persons  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood 
would  save  them  the  expense  of  postage,  and  enable  them  perhaps  to 
obtain  their  money  when  they  wanted  it,  with  less  delay,  There  are 
so  many  people  eager  to  obtain  the  intending  emigrant's  money,  and 
the  parties  who  ate  thus  eager  to  obtain  it  are  generally  so  untrust- 
worthy, that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  really  wish  to  serve 
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their  needy  brethren,  to  aftord  them  help  as  well  as  counsel  in  every 
way  they  can. 

I  say  this  is  what  /  propose  to  do  for  intending  emigrants.  And  I 
honestly  confess  I  cannot  see  what  more  is  necessary  for  such  as  are 
able  to  raise  for  themselves  the  means  of  emigrating.  And  as  for  those 
who  are  net  able  to  raise  for  themselves  the  means  of  emigrating,  they 
never  can  obtain  the  means  from  those  who  are  poor  like  themselves, 
without  making  them  still  poorer.  Such  people  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  certain  Emigration  Societies  already  in  existence, 
lay  all  their  pence  and  shillings  together,  and  cast  lots  who  shall 
have  it ;  but  that  is  only  helping  one  at  the  expense  of  a  hundred, 
and  leaving  the  ninety  and  nine  more  helpless  and  miserable  than 
they  were  before. 

I  wish  my  friends  to  consider  this.  I  feel  persuaded  that  honest 
and  candid  men  will  see,  that  they  are  likelier  to  help  themselves  on 
the  plan  that  I  have  laid  down,  than  by  any  scheme  of  any  Emigration 
Society  that  has  yet  been  laid  before  the  public. 

And  there  is  no  expense  connected  with  this  scheme  ;  while  in 
connection  with  Emigrant  Societies  generally  the  expense  is  very  ser- 
ious. Look  at  the  expense  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society.  We 
have  ,£294  for  printing  ;  £210  advanced  to  the  printing  establishment. 
Paid  for  printing  general  and  branch  laws,  prospectuses,  cards,  posting 
bills,  report,  &c,  £150  ;  advertising  in  various  journals,  £1j  10s.  ;  ex- 
penses of  trades'  lodges,  .£-15  12s.  ;  lecturing,  attending  ballots,  losses 
on  ballots,  hire  of  rooms,  advertising,  &c.,  £159  i  2s.  ;  treasurer's  and 
committee's  expenses,  £29  14s.  Mr.  Bell's  wages,  including  four  weeks 
in  advance,  £-iS  5s.  4d.  ;  Mr.  Evans's,  £24  ;  expenses  for  repairs, 
painting,  cleaning,  &c.,  £16  16s.  7id.  ;  stationary,  £16  19s.  9d.  ; 
postage  stamps,  £18  14s.  ;  London  ballot,  j£.30  ;  coals,  £8  4s.  ;  ex- 
penses of  ballot  table,  £7  lis.  ;  copying  machine  and  book,  £3  10s. ; 
auditing  accoimts,  £13  10s.;  gas  fittings,  £10  9s.;  gas,  £5  17s.; 
chairs  and  ventilators,  .£4  10s. ;  carriage  of  goods,  porterage,  &c.,  £2 
18s.  ;  Mr.  Bill  for  cow,  £2  JOs. ;  Alexander's  defalcation,  £16  os.  ; 
set  of  china  for  Mrs.  Smith,  £1  12s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  Twigg's  passage,  £30  ; 
wages,  £6.  Add  all  those  sums  together,  and  what  is  the  amount  1 
The  amount  is  about  £870.  And  this  is  the  way  the  money  of  in- 
tending emigrants  is  spent  by  the  agents  of  Emigration  Societies.  Now 
I  propose  to  do  for  intending  Emigrants  twice  as  much,  thrice  as  much, 
four  times  as  much,  as  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  has  ever  done, 
or  is  ever  likely  to  do ;  and  I  propose  to  do  it  gratis.  If  intending 
emigrants  wish  to  purchase  Government  land,  as  the  Potter's  Emigra- 
tion Society  has  done,  I  will  engage  to  assist  them  in  doing  so  to  ad- 
vantage without  a  farthing  remuneration.  But  nine  out  of  ten  intend- 
ing emigrants  would  act  very  foolishly  to  purchase  Government  lands 
before  they  had  spent  some  time  in  the  country,  and  got  accustomed 
to  agricultural  labour.  They  would  especially  act  foolishly  to  pur- 
chase lands  in  Wisconsin,  the  coldest  of  the  United  States. 

And  mark  again  ;  I  ask  no  one  to  purchase  lands  of  me,  much  less 
do  I  ask  them  to  purchase  land  of  me  before  they  have  seen  it,  and 
ascertained  its  worth,  and  its  fitness  for  their  purpose,  by  their  own 
inspection.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  people's  money  and  spend  it 
for  them  in  such  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  such  kinds  of  land,  as  / 
may  think  best,  and  then  leave  them  no  choice  but  to  accept  those 
lands  or  nothing.  I  respect  men's  freedom.  I  wish  them  to  act  for 
themselves  like  men.  I  wish  them,  if  possible,  to  be  their  own  trea- 
surers ;  and  I  wish  them  in  every  case  to  be  their  own  agents  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  their  own  judges  as  to  the  fitness  and  value  of 
lands.  I  simply  propose  to  counsel  and  aid  them  without  charge, 
and  to  put  them  into  such  a  way  of  proceeding,  as  will  secure  them 
from  imposition  both  at  home  and  on  the  ocean,  both  at  the  place  of 
their  embarkation  and  at  their  final  destination. 

I  may  observe,  that  several  of  my  friends  who  have  capital,  propose 
to  act  in  concert  with  me  in  aiding  emigrants.  They  will  not  form 
any  association,  nor  bind  themselves  by  any  particular  rules.  They 
will  not  place  their  money  in  a  common  fund,  or  purchase  lands  in 
common,     Each  will  act  individually  ;  but  all  will  have  common 


views  and  common  objects,  and  will  work  freely,  yet  harmoniously, 
in  the  same  manner  for  the  same  great  ends.  One  friend  may  pur- 
chase land  at  Franklin  ;  another  at  Munroe  Falls ;  another  near 
Akron.  Each  one  will  wish  to  employ  labour  on  his  own  farm,  and 
each  one  will  be  disposed  to  sell  what  lands  he  does  not  need  himself, 
in  lots  to  suit  the  convenience  of  purchasers.  Myself  and  my  friends, 
without  forming  an  association,  will  thus  be  enabled  to  do  an  amount 
of  work  which  no  association  has  yet  been  enabled  to  do,  and  to  do 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  ground  of  complaint  to  any  indi- 
vidual. 

I  say,  I  wish  my  friends  who  are  thinking  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States,  to  consider  these  things,  and  to  see  whether  the  course 
I  recommend  them  to  pursue,  is  not  the  safest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Leeds,  Beeetnler  Vlth,  1840. 
Dear  Sir, — Having  of  late  frequently  heard  a  report  circulated  to 
your  prejudice,  that  you  were  obliged  to  leave  America  in  a  very  preci- 
pitate manner,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  reward  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  offered  for  your  apprehension,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  inform  us  in  an  early  number  of  The  People  whether  these 
things  be  so  or  not, — as  your  calumniators  say  (to  use  their  own  wordt) 
that  freedom  of  speech  is  no  more  tolerated  in  the  United  States  to 
'  firebrands '  like  yourself  than  in  Old  England  or  any  other  country. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

A  Constant  Reader  of  The  PeortE. 
Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Wortley, 

ANSWER. 

The  reason  I  returned  from  America  when  I  did,  was  : — first,  that  I 
had  done  the  most  necessary  part  of  my  work, — secondly,  that  I  ex- 
pected in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  to  return  to  America,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  the  remainder, — thirdly,  that  I  wished,  if  possible, 
to  be  at  the  municipal  elections, — fourthly,  that  I  wished  to  be  with 
my  family, — and,  lastly,  that  I  wished  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness of  my  establishment.  I  heard  of  no  complaints  against  me  in 
America,  much  less  did  I  hear  of  any  otter  of  money  for  my  appre- 
hension. I  used  the  greatest  freedom  of  speech  in  America,  but  never 
was  rebuked  or  admonished  for  so  doing.  From  Cuyahoga  Falls  to 
New  York  I  came  along  with  my  brother,  who  is  now  in  this  country, 
and  he  can  tell  you,  if  you  wish  for  further  testimony,  wliether  I  left 
America  in  honour  or  not.  There  are  persons  of  whom  all  manner  of 
evil  is  spoken,  and  from  the  story  j-ou  mention  it  would  appear  that  I 
must  be  one  of  those  persons. 

Birstal,  Nov.  24, 1849, 

Dear  Sir, — A  report  reflecting  upon  your  character  has  been  indus- 
triously circulated  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  whether  true  or  false,  I 
think  it  but  right  you  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  It  goes  to 
saj'  that  you  purloined  the  heading  and  a  portion  of  the  matter  of 
an  article  written  for  the  Chartist  Tracts,  headed  '  What  do  the 
people  w.ant  V — That  you  put  it  in  the  People,  and  kept  the  tract  a 
week  beyond  the  time,  and  thus  caused  the  Kirkdale  prisoners  to  have 
2,000  copies  thrown  on  their  hands.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  charge. 
The  tenns  of  xiilgar  abuse  with  which  it  has  been  accompanied  are  per- 
haps as  well  omitted.     Yours  respectfully,  Veritas. 

Answer. — The  charge  is  false.  I  printed  the  Chartist  Tracts  at  a 
loss.  I  only  charged  for  paper  and  the  men's  work,  giving  my  own  la- 
bour, ifec,  in.  Ami  I  received  no  money,  except  in  payment  for  what  I 
myself  sold.  I  never  caused  them  to  have  any  thrown  on  tlieir  hands, 
but  I  jiut  myself  to  expense  and  trouble  to  push  the  sale.  I  did  for 
them  what  I  never  did  for  my  own  tracts.  But  there  are  some  who 
profess  to  be  Reformers  for  what  they  can  get  ;  low,  filthy  drunkards, 
who  cannot  even  keep  sober  on  their  lecture  days.  I  erpcct  such  to 
abuse  me. 

To  ]Mr.  L.— If  you  go  to  Mr.  Ramsden's,  22,  Hunter  Street,  you  will 
get  all  the  advice  and  help  you  need.  lie  is  thoroughly  honest,  and  he 
is  the  only  man  in  Liverpool  connected  with  Emigration,  in  whose 
hands  I  can  comfortably  place  people. 

R.  W.,  Liverpool.— I  shall  answer  your  communication  at  full  length, 
very  soon. 

A  Reader  of  The  People,  Manchester,  wishes  me  to  express  my 
thoughts  in  The  Peopib  ; — first,  i-especting  J,  Southall  ;  second, 
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respecting  \t\\e  present  agitated  state  of  the  Wesleyan  society  ;  and,  | 
thirdly,  to  state  my  intentions  with  respect  to  a  continuation  of  my  j 
Revieto  of  the  Bible.  '     I 

First.  Witli  respect  to  J.  Soutliall  I  have  given  my  ojiiaion  already,    i 
I  regard  him  as  an  impostor  and  a  swmdler.  Ho  is  not  altogether  with-    i 
out  knowledge  perhaps  on  phrenological  subjects  ;  but  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  that  he  is  very  defective  in  other  i-espects.     He  is  a  man  of  no    | 
principle.     He  is  neither  honest  nor  trutlrful.     AVhere  he  i:an  take  an 
advantage,  he  will  take  it.     The  account  of  him  published  by  Joseph   ' 
Moore  of  Altrincham  was  perfectly  true.     And  I  received  a  similar   j 
account  respecting  him,  with  a  few  additionable  disgraceful  particulai-s,    ' 
from  John  Lowe  of  Broadbottoui,  near  Mottram.    "At  -Alottram  South- 
all  introduced  himself  to  my  friends  as  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  this   j 
way  obtained  the  use  of  their  school  for  his  lectures.  They  were  foolish    ' 
enough  to  trust  him,  and  he  cheated  them  every  way.   '  The  story  of  I 
the  affair  would  be  too  long,   if  I  were  to  give  you  all"  the  particulai-s  ; 
but  any  one  that  wishes  to  know  Southall's  character,  or  that  desires 
additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  Joseph  Moore's  testimony,  may  easily 
obtain  it  by  applying  to  -John  Lowe. 

Southall's  talk"about  myself  is  exceedingly  foolish.  I  could  hardly 
have  believed  it  possible  for  a  man  to  have  been  so  ignorant  as  some  of 
Southall's  statements  prove  him  to  be.     I  will  notice  a  few  of  them. 

He  says,  if  the  statements  arc  true  that  I  sell  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  The  People  a  week,  Tue  People  must  be  leaving  me  a  nett  profit 
of  ^45  a  week.  He  says  that  a  thousand  such  sheets  as  The  People 
may  be  printed,  paper,  men's  wages,  and  all  included,  at  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  shillings  ;  and  that  if  a  printer  employs  apprentices,  as  he 
says  /  do,  a  thousand  copies  would  not  cost  ten  shillings,  paper,  work- 
men's wages  and  all  included. 

But  what  is  the  fact  ■?  My  paper  makei-s  will  tell  you,  if  you  consult 
them,  that  the  paper  itself  for  a  thousand  copies  costs  £\,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  discount  allowed  for  cash  pavments.  If  vou  choose  to 
ask  my  foreman,  he  will  tell  you  that  I  pay  from  £1  Ss.  to  .£1  15s. 
for  setting  up  the  type  of  a  single  number  of  The  People.  He  will 
also  tell  you  that  I  have  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  £1  8s.  a  week  for 
reading  and  conecting  the  proofs,  itc.  We  have  then  upwards  of  18s. 
for  the  paper  of  a  thousand  copies  ;  we  have  from  £1  8s.  to  £1  15s. 
for  setting  up  the  tj-pe  ;  we  have,  in  addition  to  these,  the  expense  of 
rent,  coal,  steam-engine,  type,  ink,  &c.,  <tc.  There  is  nest  the  expense 
of  writing,  for  which  I  give  a  person  £\  5s.  a  week.  There  is,  then, 
my  own  wages,  which  should  hardly  be  less  than  my  foreman's.  Then, 
lastly,  we  have  the  folders'  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  packing, 
paper,  cord,  carriage,  losses,  &c.  Yet  Southall  tells  you  that  a  thou- 
sand copies  of  The  People  would  not  cost  me  lOs  ! 

I  spoke  of  Southall's  ignorance  :  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether    I 
he  could  be  so  ignorant  on  this  subject.     He  has  got  things  printed 
himself,  it  seems  ;  and  he  published  a  tract  some  time  ago  one  half  the 
size  of  The  People.     According  to  his  reckoning,  this  tract  would  not 
cost  the  printer  more  than  from'Ss.  to  8s.  a  thousand.     Supposing  the 
printer  to  require  a  profit  equal  to  one-half  the  cost,  a  thousand  copies 
of  the  tract  would  cost  Southall  from  7s.  6d.  to  12s.;  yet  Southall 
sells  them  for  twopence  each.     Twopence  each  for  a  thousand  copies 
would  be  £S  ;3s.  4d.  ;  and  at  this  rate  Southall  would  get  £7  15s,  or 
at  least  £~  10s.  a  thousand  by  this  tract.     Southall  complains  of  the 
profit  I  get  by  The  People,  yet  sells  a  tract  one  half  the  size  of  The    i 
People  for  twice  as  much  as  I  sell  The  People  for.     He  sells  for  two-   I 
pence,  what  I  sell  for  a  half-penny. 

Southall  next  says,  that  taking  the  profit  of  my  other  publications 
and  repiints,  1  must  be  making  £i>0  a.  week.  Suppose  I  were  making 
£00  a  week,  it  would  lie  no  crime,  so  long  as  I  made  it  honestly  ;  and 
it  is  plain  that  Southall  would  not  be  content  with  my  profits,  great  as 
he  supposes  them  to  be  ;  for  he  sells  his  publications  four  times  dearer 
than  I  sell  mine.  If  Southall  should  ever  succeed  in  doing  as  much 
business  as  I  do,  his  profits,  according  to  his  own  showin?,  would  not  be 
£00  a  week,  but  X360,  or  £20,000  a  year.  A  man  that  "can  blunder  or 
lie  as  Southall  does,  can  hardly  fail  to  wear  himself  out  soon.  I  have, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  my  correspondent,  repeated  my  opinion  of 
Southall  ;  but  he  must  not  expect  me  to  notice  him  farther,  much  less 
must  he  expect  me  to  take  the  trouble  of  answering  tlie  foolish  tales 
which  Southall  may  think  fit  to  fabricate  or  circulate  respecting  those 
who  expose  his  dishonesty  or  villany. 

2nd.  With  respect  to  "the  agitated  state  of  the  Wesleyan  society,  I 
must  defer  my  remarks  till  next  week. 

To  E.  Giles. — The  way  in  which  Americans  generally  dry  their 
apples  is  the  following  :— They  first  peel  them,  then  quarter  them  and 
take  out  the  cores,  and  then  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  summer's 


sun.  In  some  cases  they  string  the  pieces  on  threads,  aud  hang  them 
up  against  the  house  side,  but  in  other  cases  they  leave  them  loose. 
They  sometimes  dry  them  in-doors. 

The  people  in  Ohio  are  not  much  troubled  with  musquitoes.  In  some 
situations  these  insects  arc  plentiful,  but  not  in  othei-s.  Some  are  trou- 
bled with  them,  aud  others  are  not.  I  never  was  troubled  with  them 
myself.  They  bit  me  occasionally,  but  they  never  caused  me  any  pain 
when  biting  me  :  nor  did  I  ever  suffer  either  in  the  way  of  pain  or  itch- 
ing aftertvards  from  their  bite.  Some  persons,  however,  they  amioy 
considerably.  In  many  people  the  bite  causes  an  intense  or  painful 
itching,  I  am  told  ;  and  I  saw  a  man  in  Xe^v  York  whose  hands  and 
face  were  consideralily  inflamed  liy  their  bites.  But  it  is  easy  for  peo- 
l)le  to  protect  themselves  from  those  insects.  They  seldom  stir  except  at 
night,  and  notliing  is  easier  than  to  keep  them  from  you  while  you  sleep, 
by  throwing  a  musquito  net  over  your  bed.  And  a  musquito  net  costs 
but  a  trifle,  and  while  it  protects  you  from  the  insect,  it  aUows  a  fi'ee 
ingress  of  air. 

I  have  published  a  catalogue  of  my  books  and  tracts.  You  can  have 
it  by  applying  to  me,  on  payment  of  the  postage. 

Important  to  Intending  EMIGRANTS  for    1850. 

"pAPSCOTT'S   Line    of  Superb  Packets,  Sailing  Weekly  for 

•*-  XE\V    VOKK,   NEW  ORLK.\NS.   ..ccjsioniiUv   fur   BOSTON,    PH1L.4.DELPHU, 

AND  BALTIMORE,  iilso  the  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

This  Line  comprises  gome  of  the  most  Superb  Packets  afloat ;  and  daring  the  past  Season  the 
following  hAve  been  dispatched  from  Liverpool : 
T.  Bur. 


CONSTITUTION 
OLEEN  OF  THE  WEST 
LIVERPOOL 
HOTTINGUER 
ARLINGTON       - 
CAMBRIDGE      - 

INC  A 1300 

HALCYON 

VICTORIA 

SAMUEL  HICKS       - 

HOUGHTON       - 

E.  Z.  -        .        .        . 


A.  Z.  -        - 

JULIA  HOWARD 
COURIER 
CONSTELLATION 
ISAAC  WRIGHT 
FIDELIA 


YORKSHIRE ISOO 

J.  R.  SKIDDY 
MONTEZU.MA     - 
GEORGE  EVANS       - 
CARNATIC 
ONWARD 
HARVEST 
CENTURION      - 
E.  t  E.  PERKINS      - 
CAROLINE  READ     - 
J.  H.  SHEPPARD      - 
ANN  DASHWOOD     - 


snip.  T.  Bur. 

-  2.500       ROSCIUS 2000 

-  2000       SIDDONS    - KiiO 

;    1800       GAR  RICK 1800 

-  ISOO       SHERIDAN 1800 

-  1500        RICH.\RD  COBDEN  -        -        -    1200 
1500       SAilOSET            ...        -        -    120'J 

BLANCHARD 1200 

1200       SA.MUEL     ------    1200 

1200        HARTFORD        -----    1200 

12g0        MARY  WARD  .        -        .        .     1200 

1500        WEI-OKA 1200 

1500       LEMUEL  DYER        -        -        -        -    loOO 

1500        ARTHUR    - 1300 

1000        GENOA 1000 

1000        TRANSIT  -        _        .        -        -    1000 

SOOO        WEST  POINT SOOO 

SOOO        RAPPAHANNOCK  -         -        -     2*00 

ISOO       J.  Z. ISOO 

-    1800 

1800       ORPHAN 1500 

1800       SALACIA  1200 

1200       GENERAL  TAYLOR  -        -        -    1200 

1200  J.  H.  GLIDDEN  -  -  -  -  1200 
1200       ADELINE  -----    ISOO 

1200  HINDOSTAN  -  -  .  -  .  1200 
1200  MORTIMER  LIVINGSTON  -  -  1200 
1200       AMBASSADRESS       -        -        .        .    1200 

1000       AMARANTH 1200 

1000        ADMIRAL  .        .        -        -        .    1000 

1000       NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -        -        -    1000 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  abore  Packets  have  made  three  successive  voyages 
during  the  past  year,  and  have  conveyed  to  the  United  St.'ites  near  Tniarv  thocsasd  sotUs ; 
and  it  is  grati^iug  to  state  that  those  Ships  have  reached  their  destination  without  any  serious 
accident.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  vnth  us  to  promote  the  health 
End  comfort  of  the  Passengers  during  the  voyage  ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  so  desirable  an 
object,  many  of  our  Ships  carry  an  experienced  Surgeon — this,  together  with  our  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  Ships  are  suited  for  the  better  ACCOMiiODAUoN  and  comfort  of  Passengers 
enables  tis,  at  all  times,  to  select  the  best ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  the  Emigrating  Public,  and 
those  who  may  wish  to  make  their  arrangements  with  us  the  coming  season,  that  the  same  at- 
tention will  Ije  paid  which  Ikis  hitherto  characteiised  this  Establishment,  and  brought  it  so 
favourably  before  the  Public,  aud  for  whose  patronage  during  the  past  season  we  beg  to  return 
our  sincere  thanks,  and  to  assure  them  that  no  efforts  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  that  preference  so  decidedly  shown  by  a  oiscebmsg  pcblic. 

As  all  our  Ships  sail  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government  Emigration  Officers,  the  follow- 
ing Scale  of  Provisions  are  furnished  each  adult  for  the  voyage  ; — 2i  lbs.  Biscuit.  1  lb.  Floiur, 
5  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2  lbs.  Bice,  i  lb.  Sugar,  i  lb.  Mol.asses,  and  2  ozs.  Tea  per  week.  ATi  other 
stores  and  necessaries  for  tlie  voytige  can  be  famished,  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  our  American 
Emigrant's  Provision  Stores  connected  with  this  Establishment. 

Our  Packets  for  1850  will  commence  their  regular  Weekly  Trips  for  NEW  YORK,  on  the  Ist. 
0th,  11th,  ICtb.  2l3t,  and  2tJth  of  January,  and  succeeding  months  throughout  the  year,  with 
extra  flrst-ctess  Ship.*,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  also,  for  NEW  ORLE.iNS — now  .an  import.tnt 
Port — at  the  proper  season  of  the  ye,ir  for  Emigrants  to  the  Western  States  ;  .also,  for  BOS- 
TON. PH1LADELPHI.\,  BALTIMORE,  and  the  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

AVe  are,  at  all  times,  ready  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  persons  Emigrating ;  and  hare, 
for  some  years  past,  published  a  small  Pamphlet,  entitled,  'Tafscott's  Emicrast's  Gcidk 
THRocGHon  THE  I'mted  Staies,'  which  can  be  had  by  remitting  four  Postage  Stamps  for  the 
same.    For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

W.    T  A  P  S  C  0  T  T    AND     CO ., 

AMERICAN    EMIGRATION    FORAVARDING    AND    EXCHANGE    OFFICE, 

St.  Geoige's  Buildings,  Regent  Hood,  Liverpool. 

N.  B. — Persons  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  who  m.iy  wish  to  send  for  their  friends  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  remit  thom  money,  can  make  tho  necessary  arrangeinanta  bj  ap- 

pl-ving  to  Messrs.  W.  &  J.   T.  TAPSCOTT,   SG,  South  Street,  New  York,  ot  to  BDJ  of  their 

-4gems  in  the  United  States. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  throagh  the  Booksellers. 
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INFALLIBILITY. 


Dear  Sib,  

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  infallible  guide,  either  in  theology, 
morality,  or  science.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  infallible  book. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  infallible  man.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  infallible  church  or  priesthood.  There  never  was,  in  my 
judgment,  an  infallible  man.  Nor  was  there  ever,  in  my  opinion,  an 
infallible  book,  an  infallible  church,  or  an  infallible  priesthood.  The 
whole  theory  of  infallibility,  whether  as  held  by  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  by  Church  of  England  men  or  Quakers,  by  Methodists 
or  Calvinists,  by  Mahometans  or  Mormons,  is  a  delusion,  is  a  dream. 

You  say  the  Bible  is  infallible  ;  but  where  is  your  proof  1  You 
have  no  more  proof  that  the  Bible  is  infallible,  than  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  that  the  Pope,  the  Catholic  church,  or  the  Catholic 
priesthood  is  infallible.  You  have  no  more  proof  that  the  Bible  is 
infallible,  than  the  Roman  Catholics  have  that  tradition  is  infallible. 
In  other  words,  you  have  no  proof  at  all  deserving  the  name. 

Just  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  When  you  say  that  the 
Bible  is  infalUble, — that  all  its  teachings  and  statements  are  pure 
truth, — that  from  first  to  last  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, — that_ 
the  different  books  of  the  Bible  are  the  production  of  an  infallible 
spirit, — I  ask,  what  do  you  mean  1  Do  you  mean  that  the  English 
Bible,  the  common  translation  of  the  Bible,  is  infallible  1  Do  you 
mean  that  the  Bibles  which  are  commonly  used  in  the  State  churches, 
and  in  sectarian  chapels,  and  which  are  circulated  up  and  down  the 
country  by  the  Bible  Society,  are  infallible  ?  If  so,  just  look  at  the 
consequences.  If  the  common  English  Bible  be  infallible,  the  trans- 
lators must  have  been  infallible.  The  printers  too  must  all  have 
been  infallible.  The  copy  of  the  Bible  from  which  the  translators 
translated,  must  have  been  infallible.  The  printers  of  that  copy 
must  have  been  infallible.  The  mamiscripts  from  which  that  copy 
or  text  was  collected,  must  have  been  infallible.  The  writers  of  those 
manuscripts  must  have  been  infallible.  The  manuscripts  from  which 
they  copied  must  have  been  infallible.  The  persons  who  wrote  those 
manuscripts,  must  have  had  infallible  manuscripts  of  a  still  older  date 
to  go  by,  and  must  have  been  themselves  infallible  when  copying 
them.  And  last  of  all,  the  writers  of  the  original  copies  of  the  dif- 
ferent books  composing  the  Bible,  must  also  have  been  infallible. 

Now  is  it  your  opinion  that  all  those  parties  really  were  infallible  ? 
Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  men  employed  in  the  different  printing 
offices  in  which  English  Bibles  are  printed,  are  infallible  ?  Many  of 
those  men  are  drunkards  and  profligates.  Some  of  them  are  infidels 
and  blasphemers.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  think  these  men  in> 
infallible  ] 

Besides  ;  in  order  to  prove  the  common  Bibles  infallible,  you  must 
prove  that  the  iiik  and  the  type,  and  the  machine  or  press  with  which 
they  are  printed  are  infallible.  You  must  prove  that  the  type  never 
breaks,  and  that  the  ink  never  misses,  while  the  printers  are  printing  the 
Bibles  ;  or  else  that  the  children  or  men  who  examine  the  sheets  as  they 
come  from  the  press  are  infallible,  and  never  allow  a  misprinted  sheet 
or  a  misprinted  word  to  escape  them.  Do  you  beheve  in  all  these  in- 
fallibilities ? 

Again  ;  what  evidence  have  you  that  the  (ranshlors  of  the  English 


Bible  were  infallible  ?  Any  ?  I  imagine  not.  I  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  translators  were  not  infallible.  I  have  evidence 
that  the  translators,  on  many  important  subjects,  were  ignorant  and 
prejudiced.  I  have  proof  in  abundance,  that  they  held  some  of  the 
most  foohsh,  absurd,  licentious,  and  blasphemous  notions  that  men 
ever  did  hold.  I  have  proof  in  abundance  that  they  were  imperfect 
in  character,  as  well  as  in  creed, — that  they  erred  in  conduct,  as  well 
as  in  opinion.  What  then  should  make  them  infallible  translators  of 
the  Bible  ? 

Again  ;  if  the  common  English  Bible  be  infallible,  what  shall  we 
say  of  all  other  Bibles  ?  For  none  of  them  agree  with  the  English 
Bible.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  English  translators  that  went 
before  ?  Were  the;/  infallible  ?  If  so,  what  need  could  there  be  for 
the  present  one  /  If  they  were  not  infallible,  the  people  who  had  no 
other,  were  without  an  infallible  guide  ;  and  had  to  form  their 
religious  opinions  and  gather  their  rules  of  conduct  from  a  fallible  trans- 
lation, if  the  common  English  Bible  be  the  only  infallible  Bible,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  use  the  English  Doway  and  the  Latin  Vulgate 
Bibles,  have  only  fallible  guides  And  all  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants of  France  and  Germany,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Italy  and 
Naples,  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapland,  and  Russia,  are  without  in- 
fallible books  ;  for  few  of  them  read  the  English  Bible  :  they  all  use 
Bibles  very  dift'erent  from  ouv  own.  If  you  say  that  the  French  and 
German,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  Italian  and  Danish,  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  translations  of  the  Bible  are  all  infallible,  you 
must  then  prepare  to  prove  that  books  which  differ  from  one  another, 
even  on  matters  of  great  importance, — books  which  differ  from  one 
another  even  with  respect  to  the  number  of  documents  which  they 
contain,  and  in  the  number  of  words  and  sentences  in  the  documents 
which  they  both  contain,  are  equally  perfect,  complete,  and  infallible. 
You  will  have  to  prove,  in  fact,  that  contradictions  are  true,  and  that 
different  things  are  exactly  the  same. 

Again  ;  if  the  common  English  Bibles  be  infallible,  how  happens  it 
that  leading  men  of  various  sects  makeweK?  translations  ?  VVhat  was 
the  reason  that  John  Wesley  translated  the  Bible  afresh  ;  altering  every 
chapter,  and  in  some  parts  every  verse  ?  If  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible  be  infallible,  why  has  Dr.  Conquest,  a  leading  man  amongst  the 
Independents,  published  a  new  translation  !  How  is  it  that  Dr.  Con- 
quest should  say,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  he 
has  made  twenty  thousand  emendations  or  amendments  in  the  trans- 
lation i  Can  a  man  make  amendments  in  that  which  is  perfect  ? 
Can  a  man  amend  what  is  infallible  t 

Again  ;  how  is  it  that  Adam  Clarke  in  his  Commtntury  has  re- 
translated so  great  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  changed  the  translation 
so  much  as  to  make  tiie  sense  entirely  different  from  what  it  is  in  the 
common  translation,  and  in  many  cases  altogether  opposite  to  the  com- 
mon translation  ?  Nay  more  ;  how  is  it  that  he  has  even  left  out 
whole  verses  and  whole  chapters  ?  John  Wesley  cannot  have  be- 
lieved in  the  infallibility  of  the  common  Bible,  or  he  would  never  have 
tried  to  improve  it.  And  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Conquest  cannot  have 
believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the  English  Bible,  else  the;/  would  never 
have  made  new  translations.  The  Unitarians  and  the  Canibellitieg 
hive  also  given  evidence  that  they  do  not  regard  the  common  Bible  as 
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infallible,  for  they  have  both  made  new  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  new  translations  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  aS  well. 
You  must  acknowledge,  I  think,  that  the  dommon  English  Bible  is  not 
infallible. 

You  will  also  acknowledge,  I  imagine,  that  no  other  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  infallible.  You  will  hardly  contend  that  John  Wesley's, 
Dr.  Conquest's,  Adam  Clarke's,  Mr.  Belsham's,  Alexander  Camp- 
bell's, Dr.  Boothroyd's,  or  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  translation  is  infallible. 
Nor  will  you,  I  imagine,  contend  that  the  English  Roman  Catholic 
translation,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  is 
infallible.  Nor  will  you,  I  suppose,  contend  that  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  or  the  Portuguese,  the  Danish,  the  Sweedish,  or  the  Ger- 
man translations  are  infallible.  You  will  acknowledge,  I  suppose,  that 
all  translations  of  the  Bible  are  fallible.  But  if  you  acknowledge  this, 
you  acknowledge  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity,— that  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred,  in  fact,  are  without  an  in- 
fallible book  ;  for  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  have  nothing  but 
human  translations  of  the  Bible  :  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  a  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Bible. 

Besides  ;  the  Greek  New  Testaments  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Tes- 
taments are  printed  by  fallible  men,  and  how  can  fallible  men  print 
a  book  which  shall  be  jwfallible  ?  There  is  less  likelihood  that  Greek 
and  Hebrew  books  will  be  infallibly  printed,  than  there  is  that  English, 
French,  or  German  books  will  be  infallibly  printed.  Those  therefore 
who  have  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bibles  have  not  infallible  Bibles.  But 
if  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bibles  were  infallible,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
could  read  them  well.     But  they  are  not. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  mamiscripis,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, from  which  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bibles  are  printed,  are  not 
infallible.*  They  do  not  agree  with  each  other.  They  differ  end- 
lessly. Some  lack  verses  which  others  contain.  Some  give  senten- 
ces in  a  different  form  and  in  a  different  order  from  others.  The  dif- 
ferent readings  of  those  manuscripts  amount  to  many  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Can  all  those  manuscripts,  with  all  their  various  readings, 
and  consequent  various  meanings,  be  infallible  ?  Can  the  manu- 
scripts which  leave  out  verses,  and  the  manuscripts  which  contain 
them, — can  the  manuscripts  which  contain  one  set  of  words  meaning 
one  thing,  and  the  manuscripts  containing  another  set  of  words  mean- 
ing another  thing,  be  alike  infallible  ?  Can  contradictions  be  both 
true  ?  Can  differences  of  such  a  serious  character  be  both  the  pure 
and  immediate  product  or  expression  of  a  perfect  and  infallible  spirit  ? 

It  is  impossible  that  all  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscripts  should 
be  infallible.  In  my  judgment,  none  of  them  are  infallible.  How 
should  they  ?  They  are  all  the  work  of  fallible  men.  Ancient 
writers  and  transcribers  of  books  were  no  more  infallible  than  the  pre- 
sent race  of  printers  are.  And  how  should  fallible  men  produce  infal- 
lible books  ! 

But  suppose  that  some  of  those  manuscripts  reere  infallible,  how 
should  we  know  which  they  were  ?  Have  we  any  infallible  judge  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  rest  ?  The  Catholics  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  or  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church  or  priesthood  ; 
they  therefore  believe  that  they  have  an  infallible  living  judge  in  such 
matters  ;  but  Protentants  do  not  believe  in  an  infallible  living  judge. 
Protestants  do  not  profess  to  have  an  infallible  Pope,  an  infallible 

*  I  ought  to  observe,  that  a  mamucript  book  means  a  written  book,  a  book 
written  by  the  Jiand.  All  books  used  to  be  written  by  the  hand  formerly. 
It  is  not  many  centuries  since  tlie  art  of  printing  first  came  up  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  All  the  Bibles  therefore,  and  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  were  for- 
merly circulated  amongst  the  people,  were  written  by  the  hand,  and  those  of 
them  that  remain,  are,  in  consequence,  called  manuscripts.  Many  of  these  are 
still  in  existence,  some  of  them  written  by  one  man,  and  others  by  other  men. 
Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  age.  One  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  old.  None  of  them  are  much  older.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  are  not  near  so  old.  Some  of  those  manuscripts  contain  only  a  portion 
of  the  Bible ;  there  are  very  few  that  contain  the  whole.  Many  contain  only 
very  small  parte  of  the  Bible ;  some  contain  only  one  book,  and  some  only  parts 
of  a  book. 


church,  or  an  infallible  priesthood.  They  denounce  the  doctrine  of 
popish  infallibility  as  damnable  ;  and  they  can  hardly  denounce  a 
doctrine  as  damnable,  and  hold  it  in  a  more  objectionable  form. 
You  do  not  hold  this  doctrine.  You  no  more  believe  in  an  infalli- 
ble man,  an  infallible  church,  or  an  infallible  priesthood,  than  I  do. 
You  only  believe  in  an  infallible  book. 

But  tell  me,  I  ask  again,  Supposing  there  were  an  infallible  book, 
how  could  you  infallibly  distinguish  it  from  other  books  ?     Suppose 
there  were  an  infallible  translation  of  the  Bible,  how  could  you  dis- 
tinguish that  infallible  translation  from  the  multitudes  of  fallible  ones  ? 
Suppose  there  were  an  infallible  manuscript  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  what  means  would  you  have  of  ascertaining  which  manu- 
script it  was  ?     As  I  have  said,  the  manuscripts  all  differ.     They  differ 
widely.     They  differ  endlessly.     They  differ  as  much  almost  as  the 
various  translations  of  the  Scriptures  differ.     How  could  you  then,     •  J 
unless  you  were  5'ourself  infallible,  or  had  some  living  infallible  guide,      J 
ascertain  which  of  the  many  manuscripts  were  fallible  and  which  were       • 
infallible  ?     You  must  acknowledge,  I  imagine,  that  we  are  as  desti- 
tute of  infallible  Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscript  Scriptures,  as  we  are 
of  an  infallible  English  translation. 

Perhaps  you  may  say  the  original  Scriptures,  the  books  written  by 
the  hands  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  Christian  Apostles,  were  infalli- 
ble. Suppose  they  were,  what  then  ?  Those  books  no  longer  exist. 
The  Apostles  lived  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  while  the  oldest 
manuscript  we  have,  was  written  less  than  fourteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Jewish  prophets  lived  and  wrote  from  two  to  three  thousand 
years  ago  ;  yet  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  we  have  was  not  written 
half  so  long  ago.  Suppose  then  that  the  various  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  they  were  first  written  by  Jewish  prophets.  Christian  Apostles,  and 
the  like,  were  perfect,  they  now  no  longer  exist.  Suppose  that  the 
books  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scriptures,  as  written  by  Jewish 
prophets  and  Christian  Apostles,  were,  when  written,  an  infallible 
*  book,  or  a  collection  of  infallible  books,  it  would  not  follow  that  there 
was  any  infallible  book  in  existence  now.  All  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures  that  we  now  have,  are  the  writings  or  transcripts  of  men 
who  were  not  born  till  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
Christian  Apostles.  All  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures  now  in 
existence  were  written  or  transcribed  by  men  as  fallible  as  ourselves. 

You  will  see,  from  what  has  been  said,  some  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  idea  that  men  require  an  infallible  book  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  guide  in  religious  matters.  In  order  to  secure  to  mankind 
such  an  infallible  guide,  it  would  be  necessary  that  God  should  write, 
not  just  one  copy  of  the  book,  but  as  many  copies  as  were  necessary 
to  supply  the  whole  human  family.  Or  if  God  wrote  but  one  copy, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  provide  a  number  of  infallible  tran- 
scribers, who  could  write  out  additional  copies  from  the  original  one, 
without  danger  of  falling  into  any  error,  or  of  making  any  mistake. 
And,  as  books  wear  out,  it  would  also  be  necessary  for  God  to  pro- 
vide a  race  of  infallible  men  to  make  fresh  copies  of  the  infallible  book 
from  year  to  year,  to  the  end  of  time.  In  case  the  first  book  written 
by  God  was  written  in  any  particular  language,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  an  order  of  infallible  translators  to  translate  the  book  cor- 
rectly into  all  the  different  languages  and  dialects  of  the  earth.  In 
case  there  were  any  individuals  in  any  country  unable  to  read  the  in- 
fallible book,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  an  order  of  infallible 
readers.  In  case  the  book  had  to  be  printed,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  race  of  infallible  printers.  In  case  the  language  in 
which  the  book  was  originally  written  ceased  to  be  living  languages, 
as  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  have,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
infallible  grammars  and  infallible  dictionaries  to  enable  people  to  come 
infallibly  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  book.  Nay,  in  any  case,  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  infallible  book  effectual  in 
conveying  infallibly  a  correct  understanding  of  its  contents  to  the 
minds  of  men,  that  men  should  have  a  perfect  and  infallible  know- 
ledge of  the  language  in  which  the  book  was  written  or  printed,  as 
well  as  infallible  understandings,  to  prevent  thera  from  receiving  or 
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forming  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  book. 
For  what  is  the  use  of  an  infalKble  book,  if  it  gives  not  infallible 
knowledge  ?  And  how  can  an  infallible  book  give  infallible  know- 
ledge to  men  of  fallible  understandings  ?  Can  you  believe  that  all 
these  infallible  things  have  been  provided  for  mankind  '! 

Your  opinion  is,  that  God  just  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  one 
infallible  book,  the  original  Bible.  But  that  one  original  book  has  long 
since  perished.  That  one  original  book  never  existed  entire  at  one 
time.  Before  the  books  of  Moses  existed,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  original  book  of  Job  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  nothing  but 
copies  of  it  remained.  Before  the  books  of  the  prophets  existed,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  originals  of  the  books  of  Moses  had  ceased 
to  exist.  And  before  the  books  of  the  New  J'estament  were  written, 
the  originals  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  had  ceased  to  exist. 
There  never  was  a  time,  then,  when  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  existed  together,  in  their  first  original  form.  There 
were  but  copies  or  transcripts  of  the  earlier  books,  when  the  later  books 
were  written.  But  supposing  tlie  originals  of  all  those  works  to  have 
existed  at  any  particular  time,  there  still  would  be  only  one  copy  ; 
and  one  person  only  could  possess  it.  But  very  few  persons  could 
ever  have  access  to  it.  To  be  generally  useful,  new  copies  or  tran- 
scripts would  be  necessary  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  transcripts  or 
the  copies  infallible,  an  order  of  infallible  copyists  or  transcribers 
would  be  necessary.  Do  you  believe  that  such  an  infallible  order  of 
copyists  or  transcribers  was  provided  ?  In  order  to  render  the  book 
of  service  to  the  nations  generally,  it  would  have  to  be  translated  into 
their  respective  languages  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  translation  in- 
fallible, an  infallible  order  of  translators  would  be  necessary.  Do  you 
think  that  God  ever  provided  this  infallible  order  of  translators  ?  In 
short,  are  you  not  satisfied,  that  the  doctrine  respecting  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Scriptures  is  an  error,  a  delusion  ? 

Facts  prove  that  God  did  not  provide  an  infallible  order  of  tran- 
scribers or  copiers  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  The  count- 
less differences  between  the  various  transcripts  of  those  Scriptures 
prove  that  the  transcribers  were  as  fallible  as  ourselves  ;  and  the 
nature  of  those  differences  in  many  cases,  proves  that  some  of  those 
transcribers  were  not  only  fallible,  but  deceitful,  faithless,  wicked. 

Facts  prove  that  God  has  not  provided  a  race  of  infallible  transla- 
tors or  printers  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  The  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  differ  more  widely  than  the  Greek  and 
Het  rew  manuscripts.  Translators  and  printers  have,  in  some  cases, 
madb  the  most  egregious  and  startling  blunders.  In  one  case  the 
printers  printed  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  seventh  com- 
mandment read,  '  Thou  shalt  commit  adultery.'  They  left  out  the 
7iot.  Translators  have  frequently  perrerted  the  sense.  They  have 
translated  passages  with  a  view  to  support  their  own  systems  or  in- 
terests, rather  than  with  a  view  to  present  the  true  meaning  of  the 
originals.  The  Bibles  in  common  use  furnish  innumerable  proofs  of 
the  fallibility  of  both  translators  and  printers.  In  fact,  both  Metho- 
dists and  Calvinists  know  that  the  Bibles  in  common  use  are  fallible. 
The  scholars  amongst  the  Methodists  and  Calvinists  know  that  all 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  fallible.  Tlie  preachers 
amongst  the  Methodists  and  Calvinists  know  this.  The  more  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  laymen  know  this.  A  man  can  neither  read  the 
translation  of  Wesley,  nor  the  corrections  of  Adam  Clarke,  nor  the 
version  of  Dr.  Conquest,  without  seeing  this. 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  Bible  is  not  infallible, — that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  infallible  Bible  in  existence, — that  there  never  has 
been  an  infallible  Bible  for  ages  and  centuries  past,  and  that  without 
a  miracle  we  never  can  have  an  infallible  Bible. 

If  tlierefore  an  infallible  book  be  necessary  to  men's  salvation,  men 
may  despair  of  salvation.  If  men  cannot  obtain  all  needful  informa- 
tion on  religious  and  moral  subjects  without  an  infallible  book,  they 
cannot  obtain  such  information  at  all. 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  views  on  this  subject.  I  have  no 
desire  to  shake  a  truth  ;  but  I  do  desire  to  abolish  error.     I  have  no 


desire  to  disturb  men's  minds  ;  but  I  do  desire  to  see  men  resting 
their  minds  on  the  firm  foundations  of  eternal  truth.  If  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  be  true,  the  whole  sectarian  and  theological  world 
base  their  faith  on  falsehood.  Can  it  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  world 
that  men's  faith  should  rest  upon  a  false  foundation  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  error  should  be  necessary  to  men's  welfare,  and  that  truth  should 
be  a  foe  and  a  destroyer  ?  Let  those  who  think  so  say  so,  and  we 
shall  know  what  to  expect  from  them.  For  myself,  /  believe  that 
error  is  injurious  to  mankind,  and  that  truth  alone  can  elevate  and 
bless  and  save. 

If  we  have  no  infallible  book,  we  have  no  infallible  system  of  reli- 
gion. If  we  have  no  infallible  book,  we  have  no  infalUble  know- 
ledge of  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus.  If  we  have  no  infallible  book, 
we  have  no  infallible  statement  of  Christianity.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  may  be  sufficient  for  every  useful  pur- 
pose, just  as  our  knowledge  of  history  generally  may  be,  but  it  cannot 
be  infallible.  We  may  have  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  Jesus 
said  this,  and  did  that,  but  we  cannot  have  absolute  certainty.  Even 
supposing  God  himself  to  have  written  a  book  detailing  the  sayings 
and  doings  cf  Jesus,  our  knowledge  of  his  sayings  and  doings  could 
not  have  been  infallible,  unless  that  book  of  God  had  been  preserved, 
and  infallible  copies  multiplied,  infallible  translators  and  interpreters 
appointed,  and  infallible  understandings  given  to  the  readers  or  the 
hearers  of  the  book. 

Let  us  grant  then  at  once,  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as  infalli- 
bility in  religious  matters, — that  the  notion  of  infallible  guides  and 
infallible  books  is  a  false  notion,  and  that  we  have  only  those  partial 
and  probable  sources  of  information  on  religious  subjects,  so  far  as 
books  and  men  are  concerned,  that  we  have  on  historical  and  scientific 
subjects. 

But  again ;  the  Bible  is  not  only  s.  fallible  book,  but  an  erroneous 
book.  It  abounds  in  erroneous  statements.  It  contains  erroneous 
statements  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  It  contains  erroneous  state- 
ments on  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  teaches  erroneous  doc- 
trines. It  enjoins  improper  actions.  It  exhibits  injurious  examples. 
It  tells  improper  stories.  It  deals  in  fables.  Its  teachings  and  its 
stories  clash  with  the  principles  of  science.  They  clash  with  the 
principles  of  every  science.  They  are  at  variance  with  human  nature, 
and  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  generally.  There  is  not  a  book  m 
the  whole  collection  of  Jewish  and  Ciiristian  Scriptures  that  is  infalU- 
ble. There  is  not  a  book  which  does  not  contain  erroneous,  objection- 
able, injurious  matter.  Taking  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  together,  there  is  scarcely  an  error  in  existence  which  may 
not  find  countenance  or  support  in  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  truth 
or  duty  against  which  the  authority  of  some  of  those  books  may  not 
be  quoted.  The  proofs  of  the  fallibility  of  the  Bible  supplied  by  the 
Bible  itself,  are  innumerable  and  irresistible. 

These  statements  no  doubt  will  shock  and  startle  you :  but  be  not 
hasty  to  condemn.  Exercise  your  judgment  on  those  subjects.  Do 
justice  to  the  truth,  and  do  justice  to  yourself.  Prove  all  things  ;  re- 
tain that  only  which  you  discover  to  be  good ;  reject  whatever  you 
discover  to  be  evil. 

If  you  ask  for  my  reasons  for  any  of  those  statements,  I  will  give 
you  them  at  length.  If  you  will  give  me  your  thoughts  in  reply,  I 
will  ponder  them,  and  in  all  things  endeavour  to  be  your  servant  m 
the  truth. 

Joseph  Barker. 


Those  of  my  friends  Who  havo  not  the  oppoi-tonlty  of  getting  good  cli«»p  cloth  m  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consociuence  of  being  pUced  in  the  centra  of 
the  West  Hiding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  citcnslTe  manufactaron, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  yiaj  gooa 
quaUty  may  bo  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shiUings,  broad  width.  Tlioso  who  wish  to  bo  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  tho  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  Wa  have  very  little  fear  or 
not  being  ablo  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  bo  lent  m  the  boon 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  mutt  be  sent  with  VM 
orders. — J.  BAAE£ii. 
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THE  LAND, 

OR  WHO  HAS  THE  RIOHT  TO  THE  SOlt  I 

Question. — How  do  you  prove  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  soil  in  the  land  of  his  birth  1 

Answer. — If  every  man  has  not  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  soil  in 
the  land  of  his  birth,  how  can  any  one  have  a  right  to  two  or  three, 
to  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  portions  of  the  soil  ?  If  every 
one  has  not  a  right  to  a  few  acres,  how  can  any  one  have  a  right  to  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  ?  If  every  one  has  not  a  right  to  as  much 
land  as  will  enable  him,  by  cultivating  it,  to  support  himself  and  his 
family,  how  can  any  one  have  a  right  to  vast  tracts  which  neither  he 
nor  his  family  can  cultivate  ?  If  men  generally  have  not  a  right  to 
cultivate  a  portion  of  land  for  their  own  benefit,  how  can  any  one 
have  a  right  to  keep  Icirge  portions  of  land  uncultivated,  to  the  injury 
of  mankind  at  large  ?  If  there  be  any  right  at  all  with  respect  to 
land,  then  men  in  general  have  a  right  to  labour  upon  it  and  cultivate 
it  for  their  support,  and  for  their  country's  welfare.  I  will  not  dis- 
pute with  you  respecting  the  right  of  every  man  to  a  portion  of  land  ; 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  unreason- 
able, more  flagrantly  wrong,  than  for  a  few  individuals  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  large  tracts  of  land  uncultivated,  while  multitudes  are  starving 
for  want  of  bread, — are  starving  for  want  of  liberty  to  cultivate  a  por- 
tion of  this  waste,  neglected  land  for  their  support. 


Warmlei/,  Nov.  7,  1849. 
Respected  Sib, — I  send  you  the  following  lines  for  inspection,  as  I 
am  aware  that  you  arc  not  a  lover  of  priests,  hoping,  that  if  you  ap- 

Erove  of  them,  you  will  insert  them  in  The  People.  I  think  they  will 
ave  a  tendency  to  induce  the  working  classes  to  think  and  labour  more 
for  their  own  good,  and  pay  less  attention  to  selfish  priests,  who  labour 
only  to  keep  their  neighbours  in  ignorance,  and  plunder  them  of  all 
they  can. 

1  was  in  a  poor  labouring  man's  house  lately,  where  the  Curate  of 
Warmley  Church  was  complaining,  that  four  of  the  family  had  spent 
three  shillings  in  tlirce  days  in  food  and  coals.  He  said  they  ought  to 
have  something  left  out  of  that  sum ;  and  lie  asked  the  father  of  the 
family,  if  five  pennyworth  of  coals— that  is,  one  hundred  weight, — 
would  not  serve  them  a  fortnight.  Shortly  after  we  find  his  brother  in 
the  cause  of  oppression  complaining,  that  he  can  only  get  bread  and 
cheese  out  of  £2.30  a  year. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  publish  these  lines  if  you  think  it  will  make  you 
any  disturbance  ;  luit  I  hope  you  will  mention  the  matter  in  your 
Notices  to  Correspmdents,  in  such  a  way  as  your  best  judgment  directs 
you. 

I  am  only  a  hard  working  man, 

That  lias  got  little  leisure  and  pay  ; 
Forgive  me,  I  pray,  if  you  can, 

For  the  blunders  I've  made  by  the  way. 

A  Lover  ov  Trcth  and  Freedom. 


THE  SFXFISH  PRIEST.— A  Trie  Stokt. 
Strange  news  have  reached  my  ears  of  late, 
Which  to  my  friends  I  must  relate, 

About  a  priestly  knave  : — 
Who  did  of  late  in  physic  deal, 
Frail  human  bodies  for  to  heal, 

And  snatch  them  from  the  grave. 
Some  time  ago  he  left  this  trade. 
And  a  fine  parson  he  was  made 

At  Warmley  Gaol  to  preach  ; 
Where  he  received,  as  I've  been  told, 
More  than  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold. 

For  what  he  there  did  teach. 
He  strove,  some  say,  poor  souls  to  mend, 
Talk'd  to  them  of  their  latter-end — 

Of  glorv,  were  all  well ; 
Till  God  Almighty  pleas'd  to  call 
On  him  at  Warmley  Church  to  bawl, 

Of  happiness  and  hell. 


Now  when  he  got  this  glorious  gift, 
He  swore  he'd  make  the  devil  shift 

Out  of  our  little  town  : 
So  he  began  to  preach  and  pray 
Three  times  on  every  Sabbath  day, 

Dressed  in  a  white  night-gown. 
But  soon  he  thought  it  would  not  do 
To  preach  three  times — tlicre  must  be  two, 

Should  all  this  work  be  done  ; 
At  last  a  help-mate  came  in  sight. 
And  join'd  with  him  Old  Nick  to  fight, 

And  glorify  God's  Son. 
But  as  this  Parson  idle  grc.v, 
He  thought  of  sovereigns  he'd  too  few  ; 

So  out  he  quickly  sent 
To  his  fine  flock,  this  glorious  news — 
That  he  must  raise  the  rents  of  pews. 

Or  he'd  not  be  content. 
He  says, — I  cannot  say  its  true, — 
His  wasted  strength  he  can't  renew. 

His  wages  are  so  poor  ; 
That  yet  he  does  his  very  best 
To  bring  your  souls  to  heavenly  rest 

With  Christ  for  evermore. 
He  preaches  sermons,  prays,  and  chants, 
And  when  he's  done  he  something  wants, 

Confess  we  surely  must ; 
Yet  though  three  hundred  pounds  he's  got, 
Good  beef  and  mutton  he  has  not, 

He  dines  on  a  cheese  crust. 
With  all  this  pelf  he  cannot  boast 
Of  having  either  boil  or  roast. 

Or  nice  bak'd  apple  pie  ;     . 
And  I'm  afraid,  unless  he's  more. 
He  will  become  so  very  poor. 

Of  want  he'll  surely  die. 
Now  all  ye  who  to  church  repair, 
Back  your  poor  Parson  ;  tis  but  fair 

You  should  support  him  well ; 
Let  him  have  beef  and  butter  cake, 
He  labours  daily  for  your  sake, 

To  keep  you  out  of  hell. 
But  all  who  think  of  priests  like  me, 
And  wish  their  country  to  be  free 

From  tyrants  and  distress, 
Should  leave  them  all  without  reward, 
And  show  the  vermin  no  regard, 

And  they  will  soon  grow  less. 
For  all  who  follow  priestly  knaves, 
Deserve  for  ever  to  be  slaves  ; 

And  when  this  world  they  quit, 
They  ought  with  priests  to  be  sent  down 
To  hell,  till  they  have  wiser  grown. 

There  with  black  Jack  to  sit. 
But  now  to  end  this  strange  aiFair 
I  find  I  must  at  once  prepare, 

Or  you  will  think  me  long; 
And  in  thus  drawing  to  a  close, 
I  pray  that  you  will  priests  oppose, 

Though  they  are  very  strong. 
Remember,  you  will  better  be 
When  you  from  selfish  priests  are  free, 

And  every  pilfering  bore ; 
Then  shout  aloud,  Down  with  the  priests, 
And  all  those  raging,  plundering  beasts 

Who  fatten  on  the  poor. 

I  insert  the  above  with  pleasure.  I  don't  know  whether  many  will 
praise  the  poetry  or  not,  but  most  will  admire  the  author's  good  sense.— 
J.  Barker. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A    METHODIST    PREACHER. 

The  following  letter  should  have  been  published  earlier,  but  it  did  not  reach 
Wortley  till  after  I  had  left  for  America. 

ifest  Bromwich,  June  17fli,  lSi9. 

Sir, — On  Sunday  last,  myself  and  a  few  friends  held  a  Total  Abstinence 
Camp  Meeting  at  Bilston,  which  was  well  attended :  and  I  hope  much  good 
done.  I  must  confess  I  had  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  we  should  meet 
with  some  opposition,  considering  the  character  some  of  the  people  of  Bilston 
bore ;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken ;  for  the  meeting  was  very  peaceable.  I  was 
much  pleased  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  When  the  doxologj-  was  given  out, 
one  poor  collier  wished  it  to  be  sung  in  Jlr.  Barker's  version,  and  so  it  was. 

But  although  we  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  Bilston  people,  we  diJ 
find  it,  and  that  too  where  it  should  be  least  expected.  Myself  and  a  friend 
took  tea  along  with  a  Wesleyan  travelling  preacher  from  Wolverhampton. 
During  tea  the  question  of  Total  Abstinence  was  introduced,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  this  preacher  on  this  great  and  glorious  movement.  Draw- 
ing hisfacetoa  vei^- solemn  length,  he  said,  'Sir,  Teetotalismis  an  invention  of 
the  devil.  It  originated  in  h^U.  It  is  Anti  christian,  for  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  my  Bible  :  and  were  an  angel  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  preach 
such  a  doctrine,  I  would  say,  '  Be  thou  accursed."  He  added,  that  teetotalism 
could  not  exist  more  than  fifty  years.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  society  of  teetotalers  in  connection  with  their  society,  and  that  they 
had  travelling  preachers  pledged  teetotalers.  He  said,  '  Yes ;  I  have  seen 
their  names,  and  may  the  Lord  help  them.'  He  also  said  he  could  not  receive 
the  sacrament  of  our  Lord  without  fermented  wine,  for  it  could  not  be  em- 
blematical of  his  dying  Saviour. 

Dear  sir,  I  have  not  given  you  all  this  man  said .    He  told  me  that  when  I 
had  read  as  he  had  read,  had  prayed  as  he  had  prayed,  and  wrought  as  he  had 
wrought  for  seventeen  years,  I  must  then  give  him  my  opinion. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A  Reclaimeii  Drvxkard. 

£emai-ks. — We  must  not  expect  many  priests  to  aid  the  cause  of  reform.  It  is 
not  in  their  waj'.  If  yoa  can  satisfy  them  that  a  cause  will  help  their  per- 
sonal or  sectarian  int€re.sts,  you  may  gain  their  aid  ;  not  else. 


And  where  is  the  crime  of  my  not  performing  impossibilities,  or  notbelievin? 
what  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  true  and  reconcileable  to  the  teachings  o^ 
Christ.  I  believe  I  can  be  more  useful  and  better  in  every  respect  unconnected 
with  Methodism.  Since  I  became  a  true  follower  of  Christ  I  have  been  perse- 
cuted, and  held  up  to  scorn  and  derision  by  the  professors  of  Methodism.  One 
actually  declares  that  the  cause  of  there  not  being  a  greater  revival  during  the 
progress  of  cholera  was  entirely  owing  to  my  being  a  member  at  that  time. 
Some  of  them  call  me  a  Deist,  some  .an  Infidel,  while  .all  agree  that  I  shall 
never  get  to  heaven.     In  fact  I  am  regularly  doomed  to  eternal  damnation. 

Nevertheless,  I  still  have  comfort  in  my  own  peace  of  mind.  I  think  it 
better  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth  with  a  few  "than  in  error  with  a  thousand.  I 
believe  that  the  religion  of  Christ  will  enable  me  to  live  cheerfully,  die  hap- 
pily, and  go  to  heaven  at  last.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  change  there  is  with 
my  old  Methodistical  friends,  since  I  renounced  their  religion.  They  pass  me 
now  without  speaking,  or  even  nodding  of  the  he.ad.  Everywhere  they  misre- 
present my  views  and  malign  my  character,  and,  in  fact,  do  all  they  can  to 
crush  me  altogether.  They  find  that  I  do  whatever  lies  in  my  power  to  spread 
true  religion,  and  expose  their  vices  and  glaring  inconsistencies.  They  dread 
a  near  approach  towards  a  discovery  of  their  hypocrisy  and  unscriptural 
creeds.  For  that  reason  they  denounce  me.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  ai-e 
so  apprehensive  of  disrespect,  and  can  so  little  bear  an  examination  into  their 
pretensions.    Xone  but  the  guilty  would  be  so. 

It  may  probably  be  matter  of  surprise  to  you  that  I  should  request  this  letter 
to  be  inserted  in  The  People.  The  reason  is  this  : — The  great  circnlation  Thk 
People  has  in  this  colliery.  If,  by  your  kindness,  this  letter  be  inserted,  it 
will  show  to  the  public,  and  to  the  workmen  of  this  colliery  more  especially, 
the  reasons  of  my  leaving  Methodism,  and  my  unjust  persecution  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion  for  renouncing  them. 

I  conclude,  sir,  with  wishing  success  to  the  religion  of  Christ — the  utter 
overthrow  of  error,  and  a  long  life  to  you  wherein  you,  may  advocate  the  cause 
of  suffering  humanity,  wherever  you  may  be. 

I  remain,  your  att'eclionate  friend,  Robert  Graham. 


vegetarianism. 

Mr.  Barker. 

Dear  Frieitd, — Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  me  with  the  insertion    i 
of  a  few  lines  in  your  People,  from  the  pen  of  Hassar  Imma,  an  ancient  phi-    | 
losopher,  who  lived  in  the  inviolable  practice  of  his  own  philosophy  a  great   | 
many  years  beyond  the  natural  bounds  of  human  life.     They  are  a  few  lines 
at  the  close!  of  his  '  advice  left  on  record  for  the  use  of  his  species.'    They  so 
much  corroborate  my  sentiments  that  I  should  feel  abundantly  thankful  for 
the  favour.  Yours  respectfully, 

Salford,  Manche^^ter,  Dec.  IS,  1S49.  Johs  Wellock. 

'  Your  regimen  ought  to  be  simple  and  inartificial.  Driuk  only  the  simple 
water.  It  is  the  beverage  of  nature,  and  not  by  any  means,  or  in  any  way,  to 
be  improved  by  art.  Xo  spirits  whatever  are  half  so  salutary.  It  is  stronger 
than  the  strongest  wine.  Eat  only  fruit  and  vegetables.  Let  the  predaceous 
animals  prey  on  carnage  and  blood.  Stain  not  the  divine  gentleness  of  your 
natures  by  one  spark  of  cruelty  to  the  creatures  beneath  you. 

'  There  is  enough  of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  supply  your  appetites,  without 
oppressing  them  by  carrion,  or  drenching  them  in  Bloop.' 

A    HERETIC. 

126,  Sealon  Delaval  Colliery,  December  10th,  1S49. 
Dear  Sir,— I  am  a  young  man,  twenty  years  of  age.  On  coming 
to  this  collierv,  fourteen  mouths  ago,  I  joined  the  Methodist  society, 
and  continued  a  Methodist  till  the  2nd  of  the  present  month.  The  whole  time 
I  was  a  Methodist  I  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  myself ;  and  as  months 
rolled  on  a  disbelief  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  Methodism  gained  more 
strength  within  me.  About  four  months  ago,  chauce  threw  in  my  way  your 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Channing.  and  the  Discussion  between  yourself 
and  William  Cooke.  The  peru.sal  of  these  works  determined  me.  By  reading 
Dr.  Channing's  liennon  on  tlie  Church,  in  the  ind  volume,  I  think  I  was  led 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  church  universal,  based  on  love,  and  the  pernicions 
effects  of  sectarianism  in  opposing  the  growth  and  free  expansion  of  true  reli- 
gion. By  carefully  reading  the  Discussion,  I  saw  the  false  and  anti-scriptural 
creeds  with  which  orthodox  secU  are  linked.  I  then  began  to  read  my  Bible 
for  myself,  and  seeing  that  the  only  commands  binding  on  men  are  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man,  and  that  the"  right  or  wrong  conception  of  the  Trinity, 
Miraculous  Conception,  Satisfaction  to  Divine  Justice,  ic,  are  no  matlere  of 
duty  I  resolved  no  longer  to  remain  a  nominal  member  of  a  church  whose 
doctrines  I  did  not  believe.  To  have  done  this  would  have  been  hypocrisy. 
I  pursued  the  straishtforward  path,  and  when  ofl'ered  a  ticket  at  the  class- 
meetinn-  I  boldly  professed  the  doctrines  I  sincerely  believed.  In  taking  this 
important  stop  I  acted  under  strong  impressions  of  the  truth  of  the  religious 
views  I  had  adopted,  and  with  a  single  aim  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 


AX    INTENDING   EMIORAXI. 

Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Dec^lst,  1849. 

Sir, — Excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you,  being  a  perfect 
stranger  to  you  ; — but  having  seen  a  report  in  the  Ej/iress,  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  JIanchester,  where  you  kindly  came  forward, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  intending  emigrants  every  information,  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  excuse  me  asking  a  few  questions,  as  I  .im  thinking  of 
going  out.  I  have  principally  been  brought  up  in  my  father's  office,  and 
came  down  here  with  the  contractors,  that  had  the  Dcwsbury  viaduct  over  the 
river  Aire,  just  above  Monk  Bridge.  I  have  ever  since,  been  contractors' 
engineer,  but  now  contracts  and  everything  else  in  our  line,  are  almost  done, 
in  this  country.  1  am  at  present  in  a  situation,  but  we  are  just  winding  up, 
and  I  expect  to  be  out  directly. 

My  intention  was  to  go  out  to  America.  A  person  from  this  part,  whom  I 
know,  went  out  last  year,  and  wrote  to  me,  wishing  me  to  go.  I  euclose  you 
his  letter  : — he  is  a  surveyor.  There  is  also  another  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
formerly  in  my  father's  "office,  out  somewhere  in  the  same  direction.  1  have 
not  seen  his  let"ter,  but  he  has  written  to  others,  wishing  me  to  go,  and  stating 
that  I  am  certain  to  succeed,  that  eugineers  are  very  much  wanted  there,  and 
are  getting  from  tno  thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

As  you  seem  to  have  been  in  this  very  State,  and  I  suppose  have  also  been 
in  manv  other  parts,  I  wish  to  know  if  you  will  give  me  your  candid  opinion 
upon  it".  If  vou  will  tell  me,  where  you  would  recommend  me  to  go,  and 
which  is  the'iest  way,  and  the  best  time.  1  am  not  afraid  of  work  and  never 
was.  Do  you  know  anv  Kailway  Company,  to  whom  I  could  apply,  so  as  if 
possible  to  get  a  situation,  and  "be  certain,  before  I  left  this  country.  I  may 
as  well  tell  vou  plaiulv,  that  I  offended  my  own  lamily  by  my  marriage,  and 
am  therefore,"  you  may'sav,  cast  oft" :— it  will  never  do  for  me  to  be  idle,  for 
one  dav,  if  I  can  help  it" ;— and  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  indeed  very  little 
cash  to"spare ;— that  any  information  you  c;in  give  mc,  with  respect  to  what 
rout  to  take,  for  cheapest  and  best  ;— and  direction  to  go,  for  likelihood  of 
obtaining  emplovment,  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  and  most  gralefelly 
remembered.  l"f  you  could  give  the  addresses  of  any  Companies  or  auyjhing, 
I  would  immediately  applv.  I  can,  I  have  no  doubt,  obtain  the  best  of  cjarac- 
ters  from  all  whoever  emploved  me.  I  also  see  a  small  paragraph  in  the 
Railwa;/  Times,  I  will  send  it  vou  :— you  may  perhaps  know  something  ot  it. 

The  salary  I  have  hitherto  had,  has  bc^en  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
I  have  been  entrusted  bv  my  employers,  with  from  one  thousjind  to  two  thou- 
sand pounds  at  once,  and  do  not  know  that  they  can  say,  it  ever  was  one 

"""^A^rj^^nfrrmarion  vou  can  give  me,  will  be  most  thankfully^receired-by. 
Yours  respectfully,    « .    . 

ANSWER. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Dec.  5,  1849. 

^"''  ^'^ '  I  think  vou  can  hardly  err  in  going  to  the  United  States     In 

!    no  country  on  earth  is  there  so  much  engineering  going  on  ^  »]'««;^|°»y  ?" 

laying  railroadsand  plank  roads  in  almost  all  directions.  As  to  the  place  to  whicU 
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you  had  best  go;  I  think  you  had  better  make  at  once  for  your  friend  at  Guy- 
andotte,  if  he  be  a  person  in  whose  statements  you  can  place  confidence.  The 
best  time  to  go  with  a  wife  and  family  would  be  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  March,  if  you  go  in  a  sailing  vessel.  If  you  go  in  one  of  the  mail 
steamers,  the  end  of  March  will  do.  In  April  the  river  and  lake  navigation  is 
open,  which  enables  you  to  travel  at  less  expense.  The  fare  in  the  mail 
steamers,  second  cabin,  all  found,  is  twenty  pounds  from  Liverpool.  Your  best 
plan,  on  landing  at  'Sew  York  or  Boston,  will  be  to  hasten  to  Pittsburg,  and 
thence  down  the  Ohio  to  Guyandotte.  You  may  meet  ■with  a  job  on  your 
imy ;  but  if  not,  the  job  your  friend  has  for  you  will  be  nearly  as  good  as 
f  400  a  year  in  England,  things  are  so  much  cheaper  there. 

I  do  not  know  a  railway  company  to  which  you  could  apply  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  a  situation  under  it  before  you  leave  England ;  but  there  ap- 
pears tome  to  be  three  chances  for  you  in  America,  for  one  in  this. 

I  would  say,  if  you  go  to  America,  do  not  hesitate  to  take  low  wages  at  first. 
You  will  soon  be  able  to  better  yourself.  The  great  thing  is  to  be  able  to  get 
a  job  by  which  you  can  live,  and  thus  find  time  to  look  about  you. 

If  you  go  by  a  sailing  vessel,  the  first  cabin  will  be  £'\.i  or  £15,  all  found  ; 
or  second  cabin,  £4  10s.  or  £5,  and  nothing  found.  The  second  cabin  in  the 
royal  mail  steamers  is  very  comfortable ;  the  second  cabin  in  sailing  vessels  is 
frequently  only  indifferent. 

If  you  go  from  Liverpool,  make  your  way  at  once  to  Mr.  Ramsden's,  22, 
Hunter  Street.  You  will  there  get  all  accommodations  at  the  most  reasonable 
rate,  and  obtain  all  the  advice  and  assistance  you  may  require. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Account  of  my  Travels  in  America,  &c.,  you  can 
have  it  sent  by  post  for  sixpence,  and  the  cost  is  only  one  shilling. 
Yours  re.speclfuUy, 

Joseph  Bakkek. 


INTEEESTING  LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


James  Barber,  a  friend  of  ours,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  has  settled  about  thirty  miles  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  not 
far  from  the  railway  from  Chicago,  westward.  He  has  purchased  about  sixty 
acres  of  land,  and  is  doing  tolerably  well.  Some  time  ago  he  cut  his  foot 
while  using  the  axe ;  but  he  is  now  quite  well.  All  the  family  arc  in  good 
health,  except  James ;  he  has  got  the  ague.  It  takes  him  every  two  or  ttiree 
days.  Sometimes  he  shakes  all  over  with  cold  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  then 
bums  with  heat.  Shortly  after  he  is  well  and  very  hearty.  Barber  and  his 
femily  have  abundance  of  food  and  to  spare.  They  are  seldom  without  three 
or  four  bowls  of  milk  and  plenty  of  good  bread  and  butter.  They  have  two 
cows.  The  following  is  from  a  letter  which  he  has  lately  written  to  his  friends 
at  Leeds : — 

'  Two  cows  are  a  great  part  of  a  living.  I  think  it  a  grand  thing  to  have 
two  cows  waiting  at  the  door  every  morning  to  be  milked,  and  nothing  to  pay 
for  pasture.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  grass  round  about  that 
will  not  be  eaten.  I  intend  to  have  two  or  three  more  cows  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  them.  We  can  get  sugar,  tea,  and  all  our  groceries  for  butter.  We  can 
get  linen  draperies,  iron  wares,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  in  the  same  way.  We 
send  the  butter  to  Chicago.  So  you  see  that  if  a  person  has  a  few  cows,  he  can 
get  a  living  simply  by  milking  them  and  waiting  on  them.  We  have  been 
helping  ilartha  Squires  to  thrash  her  wheat  and  oats.  She  has  470  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  150  of  oate.  She  has  also  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  and  Indian  corn. 
Wheat  is  not  a  great  crop  this  year ;  still  there  are  not  inhabitants  to  eat  one- 
third  of  the  produce.  There  is  plenty  to  send  to  old  England.  We  are  going 
to  help  William  Thompson  to  thrash  his  wheat.  He  calculalgps  he  has  200 
bushels.  His  Indian  corn  is  an  excellent  crop.  He  has  ju?t  killed  a  fine 
cow.  We  think  it  as  good  beef  as  ever  we  eat  in  England ;  and  it  is  only  two- 
pence a  pound.  It  will  pay  to  breed  cattle  at  that  price  ;  for  you  can  scarcely 
believe  what  perfection  the  cattle  get  to  in  two  years.  The  cows  have  invari- 
ably calves  before  they  are  two  years  old.  Steers  that  are  two  years  old  are 
generally  yoked.  Those  that  are  not  yoked  to  the  plough,  tc,  are  sold,  or 
killed  for  beef  They  never  cost  one  single  half-penny,  for  any  man  can  keep 
as  many  cattle  as  he  has  a  mind  on  the  prairie,  and  can  mow  hay  to  any 
amount  for  the  winter.  The  cattle  therefore  only  cost  labour,  and  that  is 
very  little,  for  they  seldom  go  far  from  home.  Joseph  Standidge,  Betty's  hus- 
band, has  four  milk  cows,  besides  four  of  this  last  year's  calves,  and  two  oxen. 
They  have  three  children  at  home,  and  a  young  man  at  Chicago.  lie  has  only 
about  six  acres  out  of  his  forty  ploughed.  They  get  sufficient  butter  from  the 
cows  to  find  them  in  groceries  and  other  things  which  they  use  in  the  house. 
They  have  twenty  pigs.  Neither  cows  nor  pigs  cost  them  anything  but 
labour.  Joseph  wants  to  sell  six  hogs,  which  are  a  year  old.  They  weigh 
about  eleven  or  twelve  stone ;  they  are  very  good  bred  pigs,  and  he  only  wants 
three  dollars  for  each.  The  man  who  has  the  next  lorty  acres  to  mine  has 
twenty-four  hogs  a  year  old,  that  have  been  in  the  bush  all  the  summer,  and 
the  acorns  are  making  them  fat.  They  had  about  twenty-five  last  year,  and 
the  acorns,  &c.,  made  them  quite  fat.  He  took  them  and  billed  them  just  as 
they  were,  and  sold  them  at  Chicago  for  seventy  dollars.  This  was  easy  got 
moaey.    It  is  five  years  eince  this  mau  came.    He  came  from  Darlington. 


His  name  is  William  Kipley.  He  has  a  sister  at  Chapeltown,  near  Leeds. 
AVilliam  Eipley  is  a  very  good  neighbour ;  and  his  wife  is  a  kind  woman 
They  have  often  been  to  see  us  since  we  came,  and  they  have  been  very  good. 
They  will  let  us  have  anything  that  we  want,  if  they  have  it.  Our  Ann  is 
nearly  always  there.  They  give  her  a  dollar  a  week  and  her  meat  and  lodg- 
ings. For  one  three  weeks'  services  she  got  a  sow  and  six  young  pigs,  so  that 
now  we  have  two  sows  and  ten  young  pigs.  We  have  put  five  of  the  first  litter 
up,  and  have  given  them  Indian  corn.  We  intend  to  get  them  fat  and  kill 
one  to  keep  us  in  meat  through  the  winter,  that  we  may  not  have  meat  to 
purchase,  for  we  have  many  little  things  to  get  yet.  We  have  not 
bought  a  chair  or  a  bed-stead,  or  anything  for  housekeeping  since  we  came, 
except  a  few  log  deals,  a  stove  or  cooking  apparatus,  with  which  we  can  cook 
as  much  at  once  as  would  serve  twenty  persons  or  more.  AVe  can  bake  cakes 
and  puddings,  frj',  boil,  and  roast  meat,  boil  potatoes,  &c„  all  with  one  fire. 
I  think  it  is  far  before  any  fireplace  and  oven.  We  have  only  our  boxes,  and 
the  few  boards  put  over  them,  and  the  beds  put  on  the  boards ;  but  they  are 
good  feather  beds,  and  we  have  a  very  good  stock  of  blankets,  sheets,  and  bed 
clothes  of  all  kinds.  I  have  made  a  table,  and  a  few  benches  to  sit  on,  and  a 
few  shelves  for  pots,  kc.  We  have  not  much  room  for  furniture  at  present.  I 
have  made  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  house  for  cooking  and  washing.  It  is  too 
warm  in  this  country  to  have  fires  in  the  house  in  summer.  We  could  have 
bought  bed-steads  and  chaii'S,  but  we  want  to  buy  a  cow  or  two  more,  get  the 
land  fenced  in  and  broken  up,  and  some  crops  in,  and  then  get  furniture  with 
what  we  may  have  to  spare  after  the  winter  is  over.  There  is  no  work  by 
which  a  man  can  earn  much  in  the  winter,  I  suppose,  for  about  four  months. 
But  we  have  made  sure  for  belly  furniture.  AVe  have  bought  six  acres  of  wheat. 
I  mowed  it — the  first  work  I  did  after  my  misfortune.  It  is  in  two  nice  round 
stacks,  and  in  very  good  condition,  so  you  must  not  be  frightened  that  we 
shall  pine.  It  will  serve  us  for  bread  till  next  harvest.  We  have  thirteen 
acres  of  Indian  corn  to  reap  for  a  man.  I  have  bargained  to  do  it  on  shares, 
as  they  call  it.  I  am  to  have  every  sixth  bushel  for  myself,  so  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  corn  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  enough  to  give  the  cows  some  every  day. 
We  have  two  good  slacks  of  hay,  which  will  serve  the  cows  and  two  calves,  and 
enable  us  to  give  them  their  full  every  day  all  winter.  Even  if  we  should  get 
another  cow,  we  shall  have  plenty  for  her  to  eat  till  next  May,  and  she  will  be 
no  troublesome  addition.  So  far  as  my  family  are  concerned,  both  man  and 
beast  will  have  plenty  to  eat  till  next  year. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  fate  of  Robert  Craven  and  Mary.  My  conviction 
is,  that  if  they  had  come  to  America  with  me  they  would  have  been  alive. 
The  cholera  is  an  awful  thing.  It  has  never  been  nearer  us  than  Chicago. 
I  believe  this  is  a  very  healthy  country.  From  what  I  can  learn  the  ague  is 
the  only  disease  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  accli- 
mating for  new  comers.  Those  that  have  been  here  a  few  years  think  little  of 
it,  as  it  seldom  or  never  troubles  them.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  danger 
in  it.  It  makes  people  weak  for  a  day  or  two ;  that  is  all. 
t^_The  water  in  this  part  is  very  good,  and  by  sinking  eight  or  ten  feet, 
water  can  be  found  anywhere.  As  to  the  weather,  I  am  satisfied  (hat  it  is  not 
so  changeable  as  in  England  ;  at  least  it  has  not  been  so  changeable  since  we 
came.  It  is  a  strange  place  for  flowers.  The  whole  country  is  one  perpetual 
garland.  Before  one  kind  of  flowers  are  done  blooming,  there  are  several 
other  sorts  opening.  Go  where  you  will,  you  can  get  an  armful  of  flowers. 
And  they  are  worth  calling  flowers.  We  have  had  a  good  stock  of  water 
melons  and  squash.  The  potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  though  some  of  them  have 
the  disease.  Some  of  the  potatoe  crops  are  one-third  rotten  with  the  disease. 
They  are  asking  Is.  3d.  a  bushel,  English  money.  This  is  considered  a  great 
price.  AVheat  of  the  best  quality  is  only  worth  fifty  eight  and  sixty  cents  a 
bushel  in  Chicago.  Sixty  cents  are  2s.  (id.  English.  This  makes  only  7s.  6d. 
a  load,  and  the  wheat  makes  as  good  bread  as  the  world  can  produce.  We 
got  thirty  stones  yesterday,  as  good  flour  as  ever  was  made  into  bread,  and  it 
only  cost  me  eightpence  halfpenny  a  stone,  and  my  trouble  to  go  three  and  a 
half  miles  to  get  it  ground.  Any  of  the  neighbours  that  happen  to  be 
going  to  the  mill  will  take  our  corn,  if  one  of  us  can  go  with  them.  They 
like  to  have  company  to  talk  to.  I  bought  the  wheat  of  William  Squires  ; 
aad  David,  our  John  and  I,  went  to  the  barn  and  measured  it  for  ourselves. 
Martha  came  in  and  watched  me  measure  one  bushel,  and  then  left  us,  saying 
we  were  to  tell  them  how  much  we  took.  We  got  ten  bushels.  We  intend  to 
buy  no  more,  but  to  try  our  own  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  We  expect  it 
will  serve  us  till  next  harvest,  and  then,  if  it  please  God,  we  expect  to  have 
plenty  of  our  own.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  William  Shires  if  he  and 
his  family  were  here.  Send  me  word  how  he  is  going  on.  Tell  him  he  must 
come  to  this  part  of  the  country,  if  he  can  get  by  any  lawful  means.  You 
must  let  Mr.  Lacy  know  that  his  son  says  he  likes  the  country  very  well. 
He  is  at  Mr.  Garry's,  Wheatland  Post  Ofiice.  They  want  to  hire  him  for 
twelve  months.  They  like  him.  I  was  there  to-day.  He  was  in  good  health 
and  said  he  liked  the  place  first  rate.  HoUiday,  the  man  you  mentioned  in 
your  letter  of  August  16th,  comes  to  see  us  almost  every  Sunday.  Thackray 
from  Eothwell,  came  a  week  or  two  after  John  went.  He  has  got  a  good 
place,  and  likes  well ! 

James  Barbeb. 

There  are  some  other  matters  in  the  letter,  which  I  cannot  at  present  give. 
1  may  give  them  however  hereafter. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  eveninga,  lSrovember27  and  20,  I  lectured  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Cooper-street,  Manchester,  on  America,  Emigration, 
Swindling  Land-jobbers,  Fraudulent  Emigration  Societies,  &c.,  &c.  I  dwelt 
particularly,  during  the  first  evening,  on  the  Western  Virginia  land  impo- 
sition. Previous  to  the  meeting,  I  sent  a  letter  to  S.  Saunders,  O'Connor's 
agent  for  the  AVestern  A''irginia  lands,  inviting  him  to  the  meeting,  and 
requesting  him  to  bring  along  with  him  certain  documents  to  which  he  had 
referred  in  a  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  in  defence  of  his  Western 
Virginia  land  scheme.  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  a  very  intelligent  and  respect- 
able gentleman,  who  himself  visited  the  United  States  not  long  ago,  was  in 
the  chair.  I  laid  O'Connor's  map  of  the  Western  Virginia  lands  before  me  on 
the  table,  and  exposed  its  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  at  considerable 
length,  I  declared  it  to  bo  my  conviction,  that  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders were  guilty  of  the  most  shameless  fraud  and  imposition,  and  of  the  most 
heartless  cruelty  towards  poor  intending  emigrants.  Saunders  was  present. 
After  I  had  concluded  my  lecture,  he  rose  to  address  the  meeting;  but  instead 
of  producing  his  documents,  or  oft'ering  any  evidence  whatever  against  the 
truth  of  my  statements,  ho  began  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  which  had  no  bear- 
ing whatever  on  the  Western  Virginia  land  scheme.  The  following  is  a  sam- 
ple of  his  questions : — '  I  suppose  you  spent  some  time  befoi"e  you  visited 
America,  in  defaming  Mr.  Evans,  the  agent  of  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society  ?  You  saw  a  many  sea-serpents,  I  believe,  on  your  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica? You  took  a  young  man  with  you,  I  believe,  that  got  the  ague  while  in 
Ohiol  Will  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  you  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Marietta, 
and  travelled  to  Sistersville  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  instead  of 
remaining  at  Marietta,  and  travelling  along  the  Ohio  side  to  Sistersville  ? 
I  suppose  you  found  it  impossible  to  find  accommodations  in  Ohio,  and  that 
you  had  reason  to  believe  that  roads  and  accommodations  would  be  better  in 
Virginia  1  I  suppose  your  brother  Samuel  went  along  with  you,  did  he  not? 
It  was  a  very  busy  time  of  the  year,  was  it  not  ?  Can  you  tell  me  what  pecu- 
niarj'  inducement  your  brother  had  to  leave  his  business  at  that  season  of  the 
year  to  accompany  you  into  Virginia!'  And  thus  he  went  on,  never  once 
approaching  the  subject.  Time  after  time  the  people  and  the  chairman  called 
him  to  the  question,  Ijut  he  as  often  disregarded  their  call,  and  still  went  on 
with  his  irrelevant  and  foolish  questions.  The  audience  and  the  chairman 
were  at  length  disgusted,  and  decided  that  if  he  did  not  come  to  the  point  in 
ten  minutes,  they  would  listen  to  him  no  longer.  Once,  twice,  and  again,  did 
the  chairman  say,  '  Mr.  Saunders  has  referred  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  in 
support  of  his  statements  and  representations  respecting  the  lauds  which  he 
is  oifering  for  sale,  and  respecting  which  you  have  heard  Mr.  Barker's  state- 
ments :  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  Sir  Charles  Lyell :  if  Mr.  Saunders 
really  wishes  to  make  good  his  cause  against  Mr.  Barker,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  produce  the  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  if  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
given  any  testimony  in  favour  of  those  lands.  I  must  therefore  beg  of  him  to 
favour  us  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  testimony.'  Saunders  however  disregarded 
the  call  of  the  chairman.  He  had  no  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  sup- 
port of  his  representations  or  in  refutation  of  my  statements,  to  offer.  He,  of 
course,  refused  to  produce  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  works.  He  refused  to  produce 
the  works  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  referred  in  his  letter  to 
the  Manchester  Ouardian.  If  anji-hing  had  been  wanting  to  complete  the 
evidence  that  I  had  given  of  the  falseness  and  heartless  wickedness  of  Saun- 
ders, it  was  supplied  by  Saunders  himself.  The  meeting  wore  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  my  representations,  and  so  disgusted  and  exas- 
perated by  Saunders's  proceedings,  that  they  assailed  him  with  such  hootings, 
and  yellings,  and  groanings,  as  I  never  heard  from  an  audience  before.  So 
terribly  excited  were  many  of  the  people  at  the  infamous  and  inhuman  impo- 
sitions he  had  practised  upon  ignorant  and  unsuspecting  emigrants,  that 
Saunders  found  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  hall  before  the  meeting  was 
over.  Even  a  meek  and  modest  Quaker  could  not  help  observing,  that  the 
fellow  deserved  a  rope ;  while  others,  whose  neighbours,  acquaintances,  and 
friends  had  been  cheated  and  plundered  by  him,  were  so  indignant  that  they 
seemed  as  if  they  could  have  almost  torn  him  to  pieces. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Prentice,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  lecture,  and 
his  firm  conviction  that  the  statements  I  had  made  with  respect  to  the 
Western  Virginia  lands  and  the  impositions  practised  by  Saunders  and 
O'Connor  were  correct.  The  meeting  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  efi'ect ; 
and  on  the  spot,  at  the  instant,  subscribed  funds  to  pay  for  the  advertisement 
of  the  resolutions  in  all  the  Manchester  papers. 

Saunders  did  not  come  to  the  second  meeting.  During  the  interval  between 
the  meetings,  I  obtained  further  information  with  respect  to  Saunders's  pro- 
ceedings. A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bell  told  me  he  had  purchased  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  acres,  and  had  paid  a  deposit  of  from  six  to  seven 
pounds.  He  told  me  that  Saunders  had  assured  him  that  the  river  marked 
on  the  map  as  running  thi-ough  a  portion  of  O'Connor's  lands,  was  navigable 
quite  up  to  the  lands, — that  steam-boats  plied  upon  it,  and  that  there  was  a 
wharf  for  steamers  alongside  his  plot  of  land,  kc,  &c.  The  truth  is,  the  river 
is  not  navigable  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  below  O'Connor's  lands,  and  no 
steam-boat  plies  upon  it  in  any  part  whatever.  In  truth,  it  is  not  a  river. 
O'Connor  himself  docs  not  call  it  a  river.    Ho  simply  calls  it  McElroy's/o*-X- 


of  Middle  Island  river.  Near  O'Connor's  land  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called 
a  brook.  In  nine  places  out  of  ten  you  may  cross  it  on  foot,  without  getting 
over  your  shoe  tops  in  water.  When  we  visited  the  lands,  we  rode  up  the  bed 
of  this  river,  as  Saunders  called  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  our  only  road  for  some 
distance. 

I  communicated  the  information  which  I  thus  obtained,  to  the  second  meet- 
ing ;  but  Saunders  was  not  present,  and  there  needed,  in  fact,  no  further  evi- 
dence of  the  deceitful  and  unprincipled  character  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  his  Western  Virginia  land  scheme. 

I  lectured  in  the  same  room  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  18th  and  19th 
of  December.  I  communicated  some  further  information  to  my  hearers  with 
respect  to  the  fraudulent  proceedings  of  Saunders ;  but  Saunders  took  caro 
not  to  attend  the  meetings.  I  also  reviewed  the  financial  report  of  the  Potters' 
Emigration  Society,  pointing  out  a  number  of  evidences  of  imposition  on  the 
face  of  the  report  itself  The  particulars  I  may  give  elsewhere.  The  meet- 
ings, both  nights,  were  exceedingly  attentive.  All  seemed  interested  in  the 
matters  laid  before  them.  I  detailed  to  them  my  own  plan  for  the  assistanoo 
of  intending  emigrants,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  elsewhere. 

On  Tueselay  evening  Mr.  Councillor  Hibbert  was  chairman.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  Mr.  A.  Prentice  pi-esided  again.  A  lengthy  conversation 
on  various  subjects  bearing  on  the  interests  of  intending  emigrants  followed 
the  last  lecture. 

On  Monday  evening,  December  21th,  I  lectured  at  Bramley,  in  behalf  of  the 
Bramley  Temperance  Society.  Some  one  had  put  in  circulation  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  been  arrested  when  in  America  on  some  charge,  and  held  to 
bail,  and  had  made  my  escape  to  England,  leaving  my  bail  in  difliculties.  Pre- 
vious to  the  meeting,  I  sent  the  bell-man  round,  inviting  the  authors  of  this  re- 
port to  come  to  the  meeting  and  clear  themselves,  or  prepare  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences. None  of  them  came.  They  chose  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  I  was  not  arrested  while 
in  the  United  States  on  any  charge  whatever.  Who  it  was  that  fabricated  the 
story,  I  know  not.  Some  said  it  had  been  sent  over  from  America.  One  said 
it  was  contained  in  a  piece  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  that  had  been  sent  enclosed 
in  a  letter.  Another  said  it  was  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  that  came  inside 
a  newspaper  ;  while  others  said  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  story  had 
been  manufactured  by  some  orthodox  pretenders  to  religion  at  Bramley. 
Which  of  these  accounts  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  any  of  them  be  true  or 
not,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  state,  that  the  story  itself  is  a 
wicked  fabrication.  A?  I  said  on  another  occasion  respecting  this  report, 
none  but  a  knave  or  a  villain  could  fabricate  it,  and  none  but  foolish  and 
ignorant  p.;ople  would  believe  it. 

On  Tuesday  evening  I  attended  a  tea-party  and  public  meeting  in  the 
Unitarian  preaching  room,  Starmingley.  After  addressing  the  meeting,  a 
person  from  Pudsey  referred  to  the  rumour  that  was  afloat  respecting  my 
having  been  arrested  in  America.  I  gavo  him  for  substance  the  answer  given 
above. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  I  attended  the  yearly  tea-party  and  social  tea- 
meeting  of  the  Unitarians  at  Eotherham.  Mr.  Brettel,  the  Unitarian  minister, 
was  in  the  chair.  Several  others  spoke  on  the  occasion  besides  myself.  We 
had  a  very  interesting  meeting. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  I  lectured  on  America,  Emigration,  kc, 
at  Berry  Brow,  near  Huddersfield. 

On  ftlonday  evening,  December  31,  I  addressed  a  meeting  at  Pudsey,  in  the 
Temperance  Hall.    The  place  was  well  attended. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  R.  M. — I  shall  go  on  with  my  Review  of  the  Bible  as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  uiy  American  JournaL  Perhaps  I  ouglit  rather  to  say, 
tliat  I  shall  begin  my  Review  of  the  Bible  afresh.  Number  One  must 
be  regarded  rather  ns  a  specimen  of  my  views  of  the  Bible,  and  of  my 
mode  of  writing  on  that  subject,  than  as  the  first  number  of  a  lengthy 
work.  When  I  liegin  my  general  review,  1  shall  notice  a  greater 
number  of  particulars,  and  dwell  more  at  large  on  many  snlijects.  I 
shall  review  the  Bible  thoroughly.  I  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to 
publish  the  Review  in  a  separate  form,  or  to  publish  it  in  Tun  Peoplk. 

The  Progressionist  is  published  by  Mr.  John  Small,  Buckingham  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Watson,  Q,ueen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

To  .Joseph  C DARKE. — Sandusky  is  a  large  new  city.  Many  of  the 
streets  arc  but  partially  built.  Some  of  them  are  not  built  upon  at  all. 
The  climate  is  much  the  same  as  Ohio  generally.  It  is  in  one  of  the 
most  northerly  parts  of  Ohio,  and  is  likely  therefore  to  be  a  little  colder 
in  winter  than  most  other  parts  of  Ohio."  It  is  built  ou  an  extensive 
plain,  raised  hut  little  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Its  inhabitants  are 
partly  Americnii,  partly  British,  and  partly  German.  I  should  judge 
that  the  CJerman  portion  prejionderates,  bvU  1  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. The  land  and  the  country  round  is  generally  level.  There 
are  woods,  hut  no  mountains.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a 
hill.     It  is  not  prairie  ;  nor  can  it  with  propriety  be  called  veiling  land. 
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The  appearance  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  as  you  sail  froiu  Sandusky  to 
Detroit  is  rather  beautiful,  but  the  appearance  of  the  islands  which 
you  pass,  is  much  more  so.  Detroit  itself  is  a  large  town,  built  on  the 
American  side  of  tlie  river.  Detroit,  which  connects  Lake  Hui-ou  with 
Lake  Erie,  and  separates  the  United  States  from  Canada,  is  built 
on  rather  elevated  ground.  It  is  a  much  better  looking  place  than 
Sandusky.  It  is  considerably  larger  too,  I  should  judge,  and  it  has  a 
much  more  finished  appearance.  The  country  round  Detroit  varies 
greatly.  Along  the  railway  from  Detroit  tlirough  Michigan,  I  saw 
many  clean-looking,  rich-looking,  and  beautiful  towns.  The  land, 
however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  generally  inferior  in  richness  to  the  land 
in  Ohio,  I  should  not  recommend  emigrants  to  settle  along  that  line. 
Michigan  is,  besides,  too  cold  for  English  emigrants.  Ohio  is  cold 
enough,  but  Michigan  is  considerably  colder.  The  land  about  Sandusky 
I  believe  to  be  good.  The  price  I  did  not  learn.  It  will,  no  doul)t,  be 
liigh  near  the  city.  At  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  miles  distance  from 
Sandusky,  good  lands  might  ])i'obabIy  be  bought  in  an  improved  state, 
with  houses,  barns,  and  the  like  upon  them,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  dol- 
lars an  acre. 

R.  G.,  Birmingham. — They  charge  as  much  for  children  going  across 
the  ocean,  as  for  adults,  A\ithin  five  or  ten  shillings.  You,  your 
wife,  and  three  children,  could  get  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  for  £'2 
10s.  each  in  the  steerage.  Provisions,  cooking  utensils,  and  the  like, 
would  cost  you  ].5s.  or  20s.  nore  perhaps  each.  Your  fares  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  would  be  about  28s.  each  for  you,  your  wife, 
and  the  two  eldest  cliildren,  and  nothing  for  the  infant.  Richard  Ram- 
sden,  22,  Hunter  Street,  Liverpool,  will  give  you  further  infonnation 
should  you  go  to  America,  and  render  you  all  the  assistance  you  may 
require. 

I  will  answer  all  my  Correspondents  ;  only  let  them  give  me  time. 

My  Correspondents,  must  if  they  please,  enclose  a  postage  stamp  in 
each  letter,  if  they  wish  for  an  answer  by  post.  I  charge  nothing  for 
advice  or  counsel,  and  no  one,  I  think,  will  think  it  reasonable  that  I 
sJiould  both  work  for  nothing,  and  be  a  loser. 

Dear  Sik, — Having  been  long  desirous  of  emigrating  to  America,  I  have 
read  with  interest  your  'Journal  in  America,'  &e.,  and  think  Cuyahoga  Falls 
or  its  neighbourhood,  a  desirable  place  to  move  to.  So  I  should  be  obliged  by 
your  informing  me  through  the  medium  of  your  Pkoplk,  how  you  think  our 
family  would  succeed  there. 

My  father,  48  years  of  age,  is  at  present  spinning,  but  could  turn  to  hand- 
loom  weaving  ;  mother.  46  years  of  age  ;  myself,  22,  maker-up  of  cotton  yarn  ; 
Thomas,  20,  boot  and  shoemaker,  would  he  obliied  to  work  at  his  own  trade, 
but  is  a  good  workman.  The  rest  willing  to  labour  at  anything;  James,  17, 
factory  hand  ;  Samuel,  11  years  of  age,  attends  school :  Elizabeth,  S  years  of 
age.  Father,  a  total  abstainer  near  13  years  ;  myself  and  the  rest  hardly  ever 
tasted  intoxicatiog  drinks.  ^Ve  are  light  made,  but  industrious,  and  much 
esteemed  by  our  neighbours. 

For  our  religious  and  political  opinions  we  subjoin  the  following  lines  from 
one  of  our  Lancashire  poets,  J.  Critchlcy  Prince  : 

Did  God  set  his  fountains  of  light  in  the  skies, 
That  man  should  look  up  with  tears  in  his  eyesi 
Did  God  make  this  earth  so  abundant  and  fair, 
That  man  should  look  down  with  a  groan  of  despair^ 
Did  God  scatter  freedom  o'er  mountain  and  wave, 
That  man  should  exist  as  a  tyrant  and  slave? 
Away  with  so  hopeless,  so  joyless  a  creed, 
The  soul  that  believes  it  is  darkened  indeed. 
My  religion  is  love — 'tis  the  noblest  and  purest; 
My  temple,  the  universe  widest  and  surest ; 
I  worship  my  God  in  his  works  which  are  fair, 
And  the  joy  of  my  heart  is  perpetual  prayer. 
I  should  be  happy  to  know  at  the  same  time  whether  you  published  Title 
(t7id  Index  to  Vol.  T.  of  The  People,  as  T  never  could  get  one  here.    If  you 
eould  inform  me  at  the  same  time  what  would  be  the  probable  expense  of  remov- 
ing our  family  from  Liverpool  to  Cuyahoga  Falls,  you  would  greatly  oblige  yours 

Very  KespectfuUy,  John  M . 

John  M.,  Bolton. — How  your  family  would  succeed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  I  cannot  say.  At  Akron,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  are  several  woollen  factories,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  cotton  factories  in  that  neighbourhood.  There  is 
also  a  woollen  factory  at  Ravenna,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Cuyahoga 
Falls.  Thomas,  the  boot  and  shoemaker,  would  easily  obtain  employ- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  the  rest  would  obtain  employment  of 
some  kind ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment soon  at  their  own  business.  So  many  have  gone  to  Cuyahoga 
Falls  and  the  neighbourhood  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  so  fre- 
quently named  in  The  Pkoplk,  that  I  fear  you  would  not  have  so  good 


a  chance  of  getting  employment  there  at  present,  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country,  some  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant.  Your  teeto- 
talism  would  be  greatly  in  your  favour.  It  would  both  tend  to  secure 
you  health  and  employment,  and  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  rise  to 
wealth  and  independence.  You  may  reckon  the  expense  of  removing 
from  England  to  Ohio,  taking  all  things  into  the  account,  at  about  £7 
a  head.  Children  are  charged  the  same  as  adults  in  crossing  the  ocean, 
witliin  five  or  ten  shillings.  Title  and  Index  to  The  People,  Volume 
I.  are  published. 

X.  L.,  M. — I  cannot  say  where  a  stuff  packer  would  he  likely  to  do 
best,  nor  what  are  the  wages  given  to  stufi'  packers  in  New  York  or 
Philadephia.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt  a  voyage 
to  New  York  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  most  dangerous  season, 
perhaps,  is  when  the  icebergs  are  most  abundant,  and  when  the  emigrant 
vessels  arc  likely  to  he  most  crowded,  and  tliat  will  be  from  the  latter 
end  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  JIay.  The  cost  of  a  passage  by  the 
Royal  Mail  Steamers  is  £20  in  the  second  cabin,  everything  found. 

Important  to  Intending  EMIGRANTS  for   1850* 

TA  P  S  C  0  T  T '  S    Line   of  Superb   Packets,   Sailing  Weekly   for 
NEW    VOUK,   new    ORLEANS,   occasionally  for  BOSTON,  PHILADELPtllA, 
AND  BALTIMORE,  also  the  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

This  Line  comprises  some  of  the  most  Superb  Packets  afloat ;  and  during  the  past  Season  the 
following  have  been  dispatched  from  Liverpool : — 

Buip.                        I.  Bur.                             SHIP.                             T.  Bu^ 
R0SC1U.S     -    ■ 2000 


CONSTITUTION          ....  2500 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST     -        -        -  2000 

LIVERPOOL       -'.-.■  ISOO 

HOTTINGUKB           .        .        -        .  1800 

ARLINGTON 1500 

CAMBRIDRE       -        -                 -        -  1500 

INCA            .--...  1200 

HALCYON 1200 

VICTORIA 1200 

SAMUEL  HICKS       .        .        -        .  1200 

HOUGHTON 1500 

E.  Z.    -        - 1500 

A.   Z.             .--.--  1600 

JULIA   HOWARD      -        -         -        -  1000 

COURIER 1000 

CONSTELLATION      .        -        -        -  3000 

ISAAC  WRIGHT        -        -        -         -  2000 

FIDELIA    -.----  1800 

YORKSHIRE      -----  1800 

J.  R.  SKIDDV      -----  1800 

MONTEZUMA     .        .        -        -        .  1800 

GEORGE  F.VANS        -        -        -         -  1200 

CARNATIC          -----  1200 


ONWARD 
HARVEST 
CENTURION      - 
E.  ii  E.  PERKINS 
CAROLINE  READ 
J.  H.  SHEPPARD 
ANN  DASHWOOD 


SIDDONS     ------     1800 

GARRICK 1800 

SHERIDAN 1800 

RICHARD  COBDEN  -        -  1200 

SAMOSET  1200 

BLANCHARD 1200 

SAMUEL     - 1200 

HARTFORD 1200 

MARY  WARD    -----    1200 

.AIETOKA     ------     1200 

LEMUEL   DYER        -        -         -        -     1000 

ARTHUR     ------     1300 

GENOA  1000 

TRANSIT 1000 

WEST  POINT 2000 

RAPP-AHANNOCK  -        -        -    2600 

J.  Z. 1800 

L.  Z.     - 1800 

ORPHAN 1500 

SALACIA     --..--     1200 

GENERAL  TAYLOR  -        -        -    1200 

J.  H.  GLIDDEN-        .         -        -        .    1200 

1200    [    ADELINE  -----    1200 

1200        HINDOSTAN 1!M 

1200  !  MORTIMER  LIVINGSTON  -  -  12M 
1200  1  AMBASSADRESS  -  -  .  .  liOO 
1000    '    AMARANTH 1200 

-  1000       ADMIRAL  -        .        -  -    1000 

-  1000  ■  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ■  -  -  1000 
mind  that  many  of  the  above  Packets  have  made  three  sucoeaaiTe  voyzgiB 
and  have  conveyed  to  the  United  States  near  tbiety  THonsiaD  •ooto : 

and  it  is  gratifyijig  to  state  that  those  Ships  have  reached  their  destination  without  any  seriouB 
accident.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  with  us  to  promote  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  Pafsengei-s  during  the  voyage ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  so  desirable  an 
object,  many  of  our  Ships  caiTy  an  experienced  Surgeon — this,  together  with  our  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  Ships  arc  suited  for  the  better  accom.modation  and  comiort  of  Passengers 
enables  us,  at  all  times,  to  select  the  best :  and  we  beg  to  assure  the  Emigrating  Public,  and 
those  who  may  wish  to  make  their  arrangements  with  us  the  coming  season,  that  the  same  at- 
tention will  be  paid  which  has  hitherto  characterised  this  Establishment,  and  brought  it  so 
f:\vourably  before  the  Public,  and  for  whose  patronage  during  the  past  season  we  beg  to  return 
our  sincere  thanks,  and  to  as-wre  them  that  no  efforts  shall  be  w.anting  on  our  part  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  that  preference  so  decidedly  shown  by  a  discerning  pcblic. 

As  all  our  .Ships  sail  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government  Emigration  Officers,  the  follow- 
ing Scale  of  Provisions  are  furnished  each -4 dnlt  for  the  voyage  :—2i  lbs.  Biscuit,  1  lb.  Flour, 
5  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2  lbs.  Rice,  i  lb.  Sugar,  *  lb.  ifolasses,  and  2  ozs.  Tea  per  week.  All  other 
stores  and  necessaries  for  the  voyage  can  be  furnished,  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  our  American 
Emigr.int's  Provision  Stores,  connected  with  this  establishment. 

Our  Packets  for  1850  will  commence  their  regular  Weekly  Trips  for  NEW  YORK,  on  the  1st, 
6th,  nth,  16th,  21st,  and  26th  of  January,  and  succeeding  months  throughout  the  year,  with 
extra  t5rst-class  Ships,  as  occasion  may  require ;  also,  for  NEW  ORLE-\NS— now  an  important 
Port—at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  Emigi'ants  to  the  W'estern  States  ;  also,  for  BOS- 
TON, PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  and  the  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

We  are,  at  all  times,  ready  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  persons  Emigrating ;  and  have, 
for  some  years  past,  published  a  small  P.imphlet,  entitled  '  Tapscott's  Emiquaki's  Odids 
THRorcHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES,'  which  Can  be  had  by  remitting  four  Postage  Stamps  for  the 
same.    For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

W.    TAPSCOTT   AND   CO., 

AMERICAN    EMIGRATION    FORWARDING   AND    EXCHANGE    OFFICE, 

St.  George's  BuUdingt!,  Regent  Road,  Liverpool. 

N.  B.— Persons  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  who  may  wish  to  send  for  theii'  friends  In 

Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  remit  tliem  money,  can  make  the  uecessar}'  arraogements  by  »P" 

plying  to  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  86,  South  Street,  New  Y'ork ;  or  to  any  of  their 

Agents  in  the  United  States. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  through  the 


THE    PEOPLE: 

THEIR   RIGHTS   AND   LIBERTIES,   THEIR   DUTIES   AND  THEIR 

INTERESTS. 


No.  88.  Vol.  II.] 


[Price  One  Penny. 


THE  WORKERS  AND  THE  IDLERS. 


I  have  just  been  reading  'The  WorUng  Man's  Friend,  and  Family 
Instructor,'  a  new  periodical  for  the  people.  Some  parts  of  it  I  like, 
while  other  parts  seem  seriously  objectionable.  The  first  Article  is  en- 
titled 'The  Working  Man.'  Amongst  a  number  of  true  and  worthy  sen- 
sentiments,  this  article  contains  some  that  call  for  a  few  remarks.  After 
speaking  in  favourable  terms  of  working  men,  the  writer  adds,  'We 
mean  no  reproach  to  persons  of  title,  rank,  authority,  or  wealth.  The 
reservoir  that  collects  and  dispenses  the  living  streams  which  minister  to 
the  wants  of  a  city,  or  which  fertilize  the  thirsty  plains,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant agency  for  the  benefit  of  man  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  lake  or  the 
river  to  boast  against  the  tributary  rivulets  that  have  supplied  it  with  all 
the  power  and  glory  of  which  it  seems  so  proud.'  Here  the  writer 
compares  persons  of  title,  and  rank,  to  a  reservoir  that  collects  and 
dispenses  the  living  streams  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  city,  or 
which  fertilize  the  thirsty  plains !  He  speaks  of  them  as  most  impor- 
tant agents  for  the  benefit  of  man.  An  ancient  Roman  compares  men 
of  title  and  rank,  to  the  stomach,  and  the  working  classes  to  the  hands 
and  limbs  &c.,  and,  like  the  author  before  us,  contends  that  they  are 
as  essential  and  as  useful  to  the  community,  as  the  working  classes. 
In  my  opinion  both  the  ancient  Roman,  and  the  modern  Englishman 
are  seiiously  in  error.  There  may  be  some  individuals  of  title  and 
rank  who  serve  the  community.  There  may  be  some  amongst  them 
who  deserve  to  be  compared  to  the  reservoir  that  collects  and  dispen- 
ses the  living  streams  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  which 
fertilize  the  thirsty  plains.  There  may  be  some  who  deserve  to  be 
compared  to  the  stomach,  which,  though  it  receives  all  the  food,  takes 
care  to  distribute  it  in  proper  quantities  to  every  portion  of  the  body. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  all ;  it  is  not  true  of  the  majority  ;  it  is  not 
true  of  even  one  in  twenty.  Persons  of  title  and  rank  in  our  country 
should  rather  be  compared  to  the  fabled  whirlpool,  which  receives  the 
waters  and  conveys  them  down  to  the  centre,  than  to  the  useful  res- 
ervoir, distributing  the  waters  it  receives  in  living  streams  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  to  fertilise  the  thirsty  plains.  The  greater 
part  of  persons  of  title  and  rank  in  our  country  are  mere  demurers, 
not  dispensers,  or  distributors  of  wealth  1  They  collect  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  dispense  it  again  in  living 
streams,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  fertilizing  the  thirsty 
plains.  We  will  take  the  Queen  for  an  example.  The  Queen  and 
her  household  receive  nearly  a  million  a  year.  Does  she  dispense  that 
million  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  promoting  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  nation  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Part  of  it 
she  devours,  and  part  of  it  she  wastes  in  useless  luxuries.  Part  of  it 
she  distributes  amongst  a  number  of  useless  attendants,  as  wasteful  as 
herself.  She  neither  returns  the  immense  sums  that  she  receives  in 
the  shape  of  useful  labour,  nor  in  the  shape  of  help  to  the  helpless. 
One  portion  she  spends  in  feeding  a  number  of  useless  horses.  Another 
portion  she  spends  on  a  number  of  useless  dogs.  Other  portions  she 
spends  on  useless  men  who  are  employed  to  attend  her  useless  dogs  and 
horses.  Some  portions  she  spends  on  useless  buildings,  and  on  useless  fur- 
niture. Other  portions  she  spends  on  useless  dress  and  hurtful  luxuries. 
A  Tery  considerable  part  of  it  is  distributed  amongst  a  set  of  wealthy, 


but  selfish  and  useless  aristocrats.  Do  the  sums  thus  spent  minister 
to  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  fertihze  the  thirsty  plains?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  They  tend  to  generate  disease  and  death  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  they  increase  the  amount  of  vice  and  wretchedness  in  the 
country. 

So  with  respect  to  the  vast  amounts  of  the  people's  money  that  go 
to  the  various  aristocrats.  Twenty  thousand  go  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  ;  fourteen  thousand  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  other  suras,  too  numerous  to  mention,  go 
to  the  different  members  of  the  government,  to  foreign  ambassadors, 
counsels,  colonial  governors,  pensioners,  fund-holders,  &c.,  &c.  Are 
all  those  sums  returned  by  the  parties  who  receive  them,  in  living 
streams  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  fertilize  the  thirsty 
plains  1  Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  they 
are  wasted,  utterly  wasted.  In  many  cases  they  are  worse  than 
wasted  ;  they  are  employed  as  means  of  causing  barrenness,  instead 
of  fertility,  and  want  instead  of  abundance.  They  are  distributed 
in  streams  of  death  instead  of  streams  of  life ;  in  curses  instead 
of  blessings. 

The  editor  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend,  atid  Family  Instructor, 
seems  to  labour  under  the  delusion,  that  provided  persons  of  title  and 
rank  spend  the  money  which  they  receive  from  the  people,  amongst 
the  people,  they  necessarily  minister  to  the  people's  welfare.  Such  a 
notion  is  almost  inexcusable  in  a  writer  of  the  present  day.  Unless 
the  men  who  receive  the  money  that  is  taken  from  the  people  in 
taxes,  employ  it  in  particular  ways,  they  no  more  benefit  the  people 
by  expending  it  among  them,  than  they  would  by  throwing  it  into 
the  sea.  It  is  not  by  merely  spending  money  that  people  benefit  their 
neighbours,  but  by  spending  it  in  certain  ways.  If  the  parties  who 
receive  the  taxes  spend  the  money  in  one  way,  they  not  only  do  not 
benefit,  but  injure  the  people. 

Let  us  take  the  queen  again  as  an  example.  She  receives  nearly  a 
million  a  year,  we  say,  which  she  expends  on  herself,  her  dogs,  her 
horses,  her  palaces  and  attendants.  In  what  way  does  she  benefit 
the  people  by  this  expenditure  ?  In  no  way.  She  puts  considerable 
sums  into  the  pockets  of  her  attendants  ;  but  suppose  her  attendants 
spend  their  money  in  the  same  way  as  she  spends  hers,  on  useless 
dogs  and  horses,  and  equally  useless  attendants,  where  then  is  the 
benefit  ?  The  horses,  the  dogs,  and  their  atteridants,  are  benefitted, 
so  far  as  being  enabled  to  live  idle,  useless,  and  luxurious  lives  are 
benefits  ;  but  the  people  at  large  are  not  benefitted.  Nay  more,— 
the  people  at  large  are  injured.  Those  idle  attendants  on  the  queen 
and  on  her  useless  dogs  and  horses,  consume  more  meat  and  raiment 
than  they  ought  to  do  ;  and  the  greater  quantity  they  consume,  the 
less  there  is  for  the  masses  And  the  less  there  is  for  the  masses, 
the  greater  price  must  the  masses  give  to  obtain  their  share.  The 
consequence  is,  that  some  have  to  go  without  their  share,  or  with  less 
than  their  share,  or  else  are  obliged  to  labour  harder  to  produce  an 
extra  quantity,  to  supply  the  lack  occasioned  by  the  extravagance  of 
the  titled  idlers. 

Besides  ;  if  the  useless  attendants  on  the  queen  and  on  her  useless 
dogs  and  horses  were  not  supported  in  idleness,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  work  ; — they  would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  the  food  and 
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raiment  and  other  accommodations  they  require,  to  produce  a  portion  of 
food  or  clothing.  When  they  are  kept  in  idleness,  others  have  to 
work  too  much.  If  all  were  obliged  to  work  a  little,  none  would  be 
obliged  to  work  to  excess.  But  when  any  live  in  idleness,  the  rest 
have  to  do  both  their  own  work,  and  that  which  should  have  been 
done  by  the  idlers.  To  give  the  money  of  a  country,  therefore,  to 
parties  who,  in  the  first  place,  produce  nothing,  and  who,  in  the  second 
place,  expend  the  money  they  receive  in  useless  and  vicious  indul- 
gences, is  to  curse  the  country,  not  to  bless  it.  Such  a  procedure  does 
not  resemble  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  pours  water  into  a  reser- 
voir which  dispenses  it  in  living  streams  that  minister  to  the  wants  of 
a  city,  or  fertilize  the  thirsty  plains  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
pours  water  into  the  sea,  where  it  is  not  needed,  or  down  the  fabled 
whirlpool  to  the  earth's  dark  centre, — or  rather,  perhaps,  the  conduct 
of  the  man  who  converts  the  pure  and  wholesome  water  into  noisome, 
deadly  streams,  thus  torturing  and  poisoning  the  city,  and  turning  the 
fruitful  fields  into  barrenness. 

The  editor  of  The  Worlcifzj  Man's  Friend  and  Family  Instructor 
has  erred  grievously  in  intimating  that  our  idle  tax  receivers,  our 
non-producing  persons  of  title  and  rank,  are  all  benefactors  of  the 
public.  He  either  knows  that  they  are  no  such  thing,  and  therefore 
writes  to  mislead  people,  or  he  is  fearfully  ignorant. 

He  says  he  means  no  reproac/t  to  persons  of  title  and  rank,  autho- 
rity or  wealth.  We  answer,  if  the  word  reproach  be  understood 
as  meaning  undeserved  rebuke,  we  mean  no  reproach  to  such 
persons.  But  if  the  word  be  understood  as  meaning  deserved  rebuke, 
we  do  mean  reproach  to  such  persons.  Persons  of  title  and  rank, 
authority  and  wealth,  are  not  all  alike.  Some  of  them  love  their 
country,  and  labour  for  its  welfare.  These  we  applaud  and  honour. 
But  the  persons  of  title,  rank,  authority  and  wealth  referred  to  by  the 
writer  before  us,  are  the  persons  who  do  not  labour  for  their  country's 
welfare, — the  persons  who  simply  receive  and  spend  the  earnings  of 
others,  while  they  themselves  live  in  idleness.  The  persons  of  title, 
rank,  authority  and  wealth  to  whom  the  writer  before  us  refers,  are 
persons  whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  working  classes,  and  contrasts 
with  them, — persons  who  do  not  work  ;  mere  idle  tax-consumers. 
Such  persons  as  these  we  do  reproach.  Persons  of  this  description, 
so  far  from  resembling  the  reservoir  that  collects  and  dispenses  the 
living  streams  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  fertilize  the 
thirsty  plains,  resemble  the  plague  or  pestilence,  which  blights  men's 
health,  absorbs  their  life,  consumes  their  vitals,  and  consigns  them  to 
untimely  graves.  So  far  from  resembling  the  stomach  of  the  healthy 
man,  which  receives  the  food  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  distribute 
it  in  streams  of  life  and  vigour  through  the  system  generally,  giving  a 
due  proportion  to  the  smallest  and  the  lowliest  member,  however  dis- 
tant from  the  centre,  they  deserve  to  be  compared  to  the  stomachs  of 
the  diseased  and  profligate,  which  crave  continually  the  richest  and 
the  costliest  luxuries,  and  yet  no  sooner  receive  them,  than  they  con- 
vert them  into  fetid  and  offensive  masses,  which  only  increase  the 
force  of  the  disease,  instead  of  ministering  to  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  system, 

We  cannot  impress  this  principle  too  much  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  that  the  idle  and  luxurious  do  not  contribute  either  to  the 
wealth  or  comfort  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increase  its 
poverty  and  aggravate  its  misery.  We  are  afraid  this  principle  is  not 
sufficiently  understood.  Our  readers  must  therefore  excuse  us  if  we 
dwell  on  it  a  little  longer. 

We  have  in  this  country  some  millions  of  idlers,  who  live  upon  the 
labour  of  their  toiling  countrymen.  Those  idlers  do  not  live  sparingly 
and  economically,  but  profusely  and  extravagantly.  Amongst  those 
idlers  we  must  reckon  the  aristocratic  land-monopolists,  who  live  in 
part  on  the  rents  they  receive  from  their  tenants,  and  in  pajt  on  the 
sums  they  receive  from  the  taxes.  Another  class  live  on  the  taxes 
alone.  Some  receive  their  portion  of  the  taxes  in  the  shape  of  salaries 
connected  with  certain  offices,  some  in  the  shape  of  pensions,  some 
in  the  shape  of  wages,  and  others  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the 


national  debt.  Most  of  those  persons  expend  what  they  receive,  and 
most  of  them  expend  it  in  their  own  country.  Many  of  those  idlers 
receive  from  ten  to  fifty,  or  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  or  from  a  hundred 
to  five  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Others  receive  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand,  or  from  a  thousand  to  five  thousand  a  year.  They  spend  the 
sums  they  receive  partly  in  food  and  needful  clothing  and  other  needful 
accommodations,  but  chiefly  in  extravagance  and  luxury,  in  useless  and 
immoral  indulgences.  The  editor  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend  seems 
to  think,  at  least  he  speaks  as  if  he  thought,  that  provided  those  peo- 
ple spend  their  money  in  the  country,  the  country  is  not  a  loser  by 
them, — that  the  millions  of  idlers  amongst  us  who  live  so  luxuriantly 
on  the  earnings  of  others,  dispense  their  vast  receivings  amongst  the 
people,  as  the  reservoir  dispenses  the  living  streams  which  minister  to 
the  wants  of  a  city,  or  fertilize  the  thirsty  plains.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, contend  that  the  country  is  a  very  serious  loser  by  those  per- 
sons ; — that  in  every  case,  even  at  best,  these  luxurious  idlers  do  no 
good,  and  that  in  most  cases,  they  do  great  harm.  These  are  the 
points  which  we  wish  to  illustrate  and  prove. 

And  first,  we  say  that  those  people  are  of  no  uee  to  their  country. 
We  will  suppose  that  all  those  luxurious  idlers  should  perish  in  a 
day,  and  be  quietly  interred  in  silent  graves  before  the  morrow  ;  what 
would  be  the  effect  ?  Would  the  country  be  a  loser  by  their  death  ? 
Would  the  industrious  classes  be  injured?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
How  would  the  sudden  wholesale  death  of  those  idlers  operate  ? 
Just  in  this  way  : — the  industrious  survivors  would,  on  an  average,  be 
twice  as  rich  as  they  are  at  present.  The  idle  tax-consumers  of  the 
country  devour  one  half  the  wealth  of  the  country.  If  they  were  all 
nicely  dead  and  buried,  the  wealth  of  the  workers  would  be  doubled. 
The  food  which  the  idle  tax  receivers  had  consumed,  would  be  left  in 
the  market  ;  the  market  would  in  consequence  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied. Abundant  supplies  would  cause  cheapness.  The  industrious 
classes  would,  in  consequence,  not  only  have  more  money  in  their 
pockets  with  which  to  purchase  food,  but  cheaper  food  in  the  market 
to  purchase  with  their  money.  So  with  respect  to  clothing,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  other  needful  things  :  all  would  be  more  abundant ;  all 
would  in  consequence  be  cheaper  ;  and  the  industrious  classes,  left  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  their  earnings,  would  be  able  to  purchase 
abundance,  and  have  money  in  hand  besides. 

Yes  but,  say  some,  many  working  people  would  be  serious  losers. 
In  the  present  state  of  things  numbers  get  their  living  by  ministering 
to  the  luxury  and  vice  of  the  idlers.  If  the  idlers  were  all  to  perish, 
those  parties  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  be  unable  per- 
haps to  support  themselves.  All  this  may  be  true ;  but,  mark,  the 
evU.  would  be  but  partial  and  temporary.  It  would  not  be  long,  if  the 
country  were  rid  of  the  idlers,  before  those  persons  would  find  them- 
selves in  happier  circumstances  than  they  are  at  present.  Suppose 
the  country  should  employ  one-tenth  of  what  it  had  saved  by  the 
death  of  the  idlers,  in  supplying  useful  employment  to  the  few  thrown 
out  of  work,  the  partial  inconvenience  would  be  remedied  at  once, 
and  the  country  generally  be  incalculably  richer. 

I  grant  that  temporary  and  partial  inconvenience  attends  the  best 
of  changes.  If  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  lived  by  piracy  or  plun- 
der, if  the  plunderers  or  pirates  were  instantly  arrested  and  destroyed, 
while  the  merchants  and  the  communities  that  had  been  plundered 
by  them  would  be  incalculably  benefitted,  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  lived  by  making  arms  for  the  pirates  and  plunderers, 
or  by  building  boats  or  making  clothes  for  them,  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment.  But  what  comparison  would  the  partial  incon- 
venience experienced  bear  to  the  great  and  general  benefit  resulting 
from  the  suppression  of  the  pirates  and  the  plunderers  ?  Besides  ;  if 
there  had  been  no  pirates  and  plunderers,  there  would  have  been  no 
parties  dependant  for  their  bread  on  ministering  to  the  wants,  the 
luxuries,  or  the  vices  of  the  pirates  and  plunderers.  What  I  am  con- 
tending for  is,  not  that  a  change  from  a  bad  system  to  a  good  system 
can  be  effected  without  temporary  and  partial  inconvenience,  but  that 
the  system  of  supporting  vast  multitudes  of  persons  in  idleness  and 
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crime  is  a  bad  system,  and  that  the  criminal  idlers  who  receive  and 
consume  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  a  community,  are  not  a  blessing  to 
the  community,  and  ought  not  to  be  compared  to  the  reservoir  that 
collects  and  dispenses  the  living  streams  which  minister  to  the  wants 
of  a  city,  or  which  fertilise  the  thirsty  plains. 

And  this,  I  say,  is  most  easily  proved.  If  half  the  people  in 
a  nation  live  in  idleness,  the  other  half  must  work  to  excess,  or 
lack  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  if  one  half  of  a  people  live  in 
luxury,  the  other  half  must  live  in  want,  or  labour  all  the  harder  to 
produce  an  extra  quantity  of  what  is  needed  to  their  welfare  and  their 
comfort.  If  all  the  idle  tax-receivers  of  the  country  were  to  perish  in 
an  hour,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  industrious  producers,  the  industrious  wealth-producing  classes 
would  be  twice  as  rich  as  they  are  at  present,  and  might,  if  they  would 
use  their  advantage  wisely,  be  more  than  thrice  as  happy. 

We  will  make  another  supposition.  Suppose  that  nineteen-iioen- 
iietks  of  the  people  were  tax-receivers,  and  only  the  remaining 
twentieth  wealth-producers ;  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Would 
the  editor  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend  still  be  disposed  to  com- 
pare the  idle  tax -receivers  to  '  the  reservoir,  that  dispenses  the  living 
streams  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  fertilize  the  thirsty 
plains  1 '  Just  imagine  a  country  in  the  situation  that  I  have  sup- 
posed. Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  want  three,  or  four, 
or  a  dozen  suits  of  clothes  each  a  year.  Most  of  them  also  want 
three,  four,  or  five  large  houses  each.  The  greater  number  also  wish 
to  have  a  number  of  useless  dogs  and  horses  and  attendants  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  want  an  extra  quantity  and  an  extra  quality  of 
food  and  drink.  They  have  no  objections  to  bui/  those  things  of  the 
industrious  few,  who  form  the  remaining  twentieth  of  the  people. 
They  are  willing  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  taxes  they  receive,  at 
home,  among  the  handful  of  people  who  pay  them.  But  what  then? 
Will  the  condition  of  the  industrious  few  be  therefore  comfortable  ? 
Just  the  contrary.  They  will  be  unable  to  produce  enough  for  the 
idlers,  to  say  nothing  about  producing  anything  for  themselves.  The 
truth  is,  a  country  could  not  live  in  such  a  situation,  much  less  pros- 
per. The  industrious  few  might  perhaps,  by  inventing  and  employing 
machinery,  do  much  towards  supplying  the  wants  of  the  idlers ;  but 
they  would  never  be  able  to  supply  both  the  wants  of  the  idlers  and 
their  own  wants,  much  less  would  they  be  able  to  enrich  themselves, 
and  enjoy  that  amount  of  rest  and  leisure  which  is  essential  to  men's 
happiness  and  welfare. 

Again,  suppose  a  country  in  which  all  are  industrious  and  econo- 
mical,— a  country  in  which  there  are  no  taxes,  or  in  which  the  taxes 
are  received  by  men  who  really  serve  the  country,  and  employ  them 
in  making  public  roads,  in  giving  public  instruction,  and  in  other  ways 
promoting  the  public  welfare  :  would  there  be  no  [^difference  between 
such  a  country  and  such  a  country  as  England.  There  would  be  all  the 
difference  imaginable.  In  a  country  in  which  all  were  industrious  and 
economical,  all  would  have  plenty,  and  have  plenty  without  excessive 
labour.  Two,  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four  hours'  labour  a  day  would 
be  enough  to  procure  for  the  inhabitants  not  only  food  and  raiment, 
and  houses  and  furniture,  but  books,  and  maps,  and  globes,  and  every 
other  means  of  comfort  and  improvement  that  mankind  can  enjoy. 

Make  another  supposition.  Suppose  a  hundred  emigrants  to  settle 
on  Grand  Island.  We  will  suppose  that  on  reaching  the  island,  they 
all  set  to  work  to  provide  for  themselves  houses,  furniture,  and  food, 
and  that  they  all  continue  to  work  at  useful  businesses,  each  one 
doing  his  share  of  labour  to  the  best  of  his  ability  :  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  They  would  all,  in  time,  have  all  the  things  they 
needed  ;  and  if  they  all  continued  to  work,  they  would  find  it  easy, 
exceedingly  easy,  by  working  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  both  to  pro- 
cure what  they  needed  for  the  present,  and  lay  by  a  plentiful  stock 
for  the  future.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  sinijle  worker  should  settle 
on  Grand  Island,  in  company  with  a  hundred  extravagant  idlers ; 
what  then  would  be  the  consequence  \     The  solitary  worker  would 


have  to  work  himself  to  death  to  erect  houses,  prepare  furniture,  and 
produce  food  for  the  idlers,  and  after  all  he  would  be  unable  to  succeed. 
The  idlers  themselves  would  be  forced  to  work,  or  starve. 

It  is  only  by  supposing  the  principle  carried  out  to  its  farthest 
extent,  that  we  can  fully  see  its  hideous  and  its  murderous  character. 
In  England  vre  have  more  than  a  solitary  worker  to  a  hundred  idlers, 
or  we  could  not  live  at  all ;  but  we  have  still  almost  as  many  extra- 
vagant idlers  as  we  have  industrious  producers,  so  that  though  we 
live,  we  live  with  difficulty.  Nay,  numbers  do  not  live  at  all  ;  ex- 
cessive labour  and  starvation  kill  them. 

It  is  the  use  of  money  that  tends  to  blind  men  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  English  taxing  system,  and  the  system  of  luxurious 
idleness  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  taxes  are  collected  in  the 
shape  of  money,  and  the  money  is  returned,  in  general,  by  the  idle 
tax-receivers  to  the  public.  Hence  the  thoughtless,  or  half-thinking, 
fancy  that  no  harm  is  done.  '  The  idle  tax-receivers  take  our  money,' 
say  they,  '  but  they  return  it  to  us.  They  are  only  like  a  reservoir, 
which  receives  the  waters,  and  then  dispenses  them  again  in  living 
streams  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  city,  or  fertilize  the  thirsty 
plains.'  But  suppose  there  was  no  money  in  the  country.  Imagine 
that  the  idle  tax-receivers  took  goods  instead  of  money.  Imagine  them 
taking  from  the  industrious  classes  one-half  of  all  their  corn,  of  all 
their  wool,  of  all  their  clothing,  and  of  all  their  cattle.  This  is  the 
first  operation.  To-monow  perhaps  they  bring  a  portion  of  the  wheat 
and  wool  and  cattle  back  again,  and  say,  '  we  want  some  poultry  for 
it,'  or  '  we  want  your  beds  and  chairs  for  it.'  Imagine,  I  say,  that 
after  having  perfected  the  first  operation,  namely,  that  of  taking  one- 
half  of  all  the  people's  goods,  they  return  the  portion  which  they 
cannot  consume,  in  exchange  for  an  equal  portion  of  other  goods ; 
would  not  the  people  in  this  case  still  be  losers  to  the  amount  of  one- 
half  of  all  their  produce  1  AVould  not  the  etl'ect  be,  that  they  would 
just  be  half  as  ricli,  or  twice  as  poor,  as  they  would  have  been  if  the 
vicious  taxing  system  had  never  existed. 

If  the  present  tax-receiving  idlers  were  all  to  be  converted  into  in- 
dustrious wealth-producers,  and  if,  when  they  wanted  goods  from 
their  neighbours,  they  brought  them  other  goods  of  their  own  pro- 
duction, and  gave  them  them  in  exchange  for  an  equal  quantity  of  such 
other  useful  goods  as  they  wanted,  they  would  be  helping  to  enriJt 
their  neighbours  instead  of  impoverishing  them.  But  in  acting  on  the 
present  system,  producing  nothing,  taking  one  half  of  what  others 
produce,  consuming  a  portion  of  it,  and  then  returning  the  remainder 
to  the  workers  in  exchange  for  other  kinds  of  their  produce,  they  are 
robbing  the  industrious  portion  of  one  half  of  all  their  wealth, — they 
are  perpetuating  want,  and  vice,  and  wretchedness, — they  are  plun- 
dering, torturing,  and  destroying  the  industrious  classes,  and  dispen- 
sing woe  and  ruin  through  the  land. 

To  be  conlinued. 


THE  LEEDS  JIERCURY. 


The  '  Leeds  Mcrcmy,'  of  January  .5th,  observes,  '  The  blame  of  those 
sudden  rushes  from  arbitrary  government  to  ultra  democracy,  belongs 
to  the  despotism  that  so  unnaturally  constrains  men,  and  not  to  the 
liberty  which  men  so  justly  desire.  The  errors  of  democrats  and  dema- 
gogues should  belaid  at  the  door  of  tyranny,  not  at  the  door  of  freedom.' 

We  quote  these  remarks  not  because  they  are  new,  for  they  have  been 
uttered  repeatedly  by  ourselves  ;  but  because  it  Is  somewhat  new  to 
lind  such  statements  in  the  Mercury. 

The  Mercitri/  says  of  itself  that  '  in  the  niidst  of  the  changing  aspect* 
of  foreign  and"  domestic  politics,  it  still  presents  to  its  readers  the  same 
principles  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  for  a  long  course  of 
yeai-s.'  But  it  adds,  '  If  there  is  any  apparent  change,'— and  there 
certainly  is  a  change,  not  apparent  merely,  but  real — '  it  is  that  the 
paper  sympathizes  with  that  onward  progi-ess,  which  seems  the  natural 
and  legitimate  tendency  of  things  iu  England.'  We  may  hope  for 
something  when  such  a  stand-still  paper  as  the  Mercury  begins  to  move. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  reform  is  becoming  exceedingly  popular-  in 
England,  when  the  editors  of  the  Mercury  proclaim  themselves  pro- 
gressionists. 
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PROTECTION  AND  FREE-TRADE. 

A    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    JOHN    HANNAM    AND    "  THE    PEOPLE." 


John  Hannam. — There  is  great  and  unparalleled  distress  among 
the  farmers  generally.  They  are  paying  wages  out  of  their  capital ; 
and  if  the  present  awful  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  be  suf- 
fered to  continue  for  twenty-four  months  longer,  three-fourths  of  the 
small  farmers  of  this  country  will  be  entirely  ruined.  The  heavy  taxes 
and  rates,  and  the  low  prices  at  which  corn  is  selling,  press  upon 
them  with  undue  severity. 

The  People. — Have  you  nothing  to  say  about  rent  ?  Do  not  high 
rents  press  upon  the  farmers  with  undue  severity  ?  Would  not  the 
lowering  of  rents  relieve  the  farmers  1  AVould  not  the  lowering  of 
rents  have  as  good  an  effect  as  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  rates  ? 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  rates  ;  we  wish 
for  a  larger  reduction  than  you  do  perhaps  ;  but  why  mention  taxes 
and  rates,  and  not  name  rent  ?  The  rent  is  double  the  taxes  and 
rates  ;  and  why  mention  the  smaller  evil  and  leave  unmentioned  the 
greater  ?  You  are  something  of  a  landlord,  I  guess,  or  a  landlord's 
friend  :  perhaps  a  landlord's  hireling.  Your  masters  would  not  like 
you  to  speak  of  rents.  Yet  the  rents  are  the  principal  burden  on  the 
farmers.  You  say  that  great  and  unparalleled  distress  exists  among 
the  farmers  generally.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  They  need  a  little 
distress,  to  make  them  wiser.  They  need  a  little  distress  to  make 
them  into  reformers.  Why  have  they  not  used  their  influence  to  place 
the  power  and  government  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  people  1 
Why  have  they  given  their  unvarying  support  to  the  tyrants  2  Why 
did  they  favour  so  long  the  corn  and  provision  laws,  which  crippled 
the  trade  of  the  country,  and  starved  vast  numbers  to  death  ?  They 
deserve  to  be  distressed.  They  have  distressed  others,  and  it  is  but 
just  that  they  should  be  distressed  themselves.  And  as  I  said,  dis- 
tress will  do  them  good.  It  will  stimulate  them  to  unite  with 
the  reformer!  amongst  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  our  iniquitous  laws,  and  our  burdensome 
and  ruinous  institutions.  We  hope  the  distress  of  the  farmers  will 
continue  awhile.  It  will  drive  them  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Game  Laws  and  the  State  Church,  and  for  a  change  in  our  unjust 
and  injurious  system  of  taxation.  We  wish  them  to  be  distressed,  till 
they  are  prepared  to  unite  with  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
classes  in  securing  to  the  people  their  political  rights,  and  placing  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payers and  rate-payers  of  the  nation.  The  distress  of  the  farmers  is 
both  a  proof  of  the  just  judgment  of  God  in  inflicting  on  men  the 
calamities  they  so  recklessly  or  wickedly  inflicted  on  others,  as  well  as 
a  sign  of  '  the  good  time  coming.'  Distress  will  be  sure  to  make  the 
farmers  wiser,  and  if  the  farmers  once  get  sense  enough  to  induce  them 
to  join  with  their  reforming  countrymen,  we  shall  soon  have  great 
reforms.  Nor  will  the  reforms  be  merely  nominal,  shadowy, 
or  unsubstantial.  We  shall  be  sorry  for  three-fourths  of  the  small 
farmers  of  the  country  to  be  entirely  ruined  ;  but  even  that  would 
not  be  an  unmixed  calamity  ;  for  the  ruin  of  three-fourths  of  the  far- 
mers, would  necessarily  involve  the  ruin  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tyrant  landowners,  and  the  ruin  of  the  tyrant  landowners  would  be 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  We  wish  to  see  all  the  great  tyrant 
landowners  ruined,  so  far  as  their  circumstances  are  concerned.  That 
is,  we  wish  to  see  them  so  far  ruined  that  they  shall  be  unable  to 
bribe,  intimidate,  or  mislead  their  neighbours,  or  to  plunder,  torture, 
or  insult  the  country.  The  ruin  of  the  tyrant  landowners,  I  repeat, 
would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

You  say  the  farmers  are  paying  wages  out  of  their  capital.  That 
may  be.  In  the  days  of  protection  they  paid  wages  out  of  the  capital 
and  earnings  of  other  people,  and  even  built  up  their  capital  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  toiling  and  the  trading  millions.  It  is  a  pity  that  men 
should  sin  so  grievously  as  the  farmers  have  sinned  ;  but  it  is  rather 
a  pleasure  than  otherwise  to  see  that  sin  cannot  pass  for  ever  un- 
punished.    A  story  is  told  of  a  milk-man  who  saved  some  hundreds 


of  pounds  by  mixing  large  quantities  of  water  with  his  milk.  He  was 
crossing  the  sea  with  his  treasure,  the  story  says.  A  monkey  that  hap- 
pened to  be  on  board  the  vessel,  got  the  bag  with  the  sovereigns  in 
and  instantly  ran  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and,  opening  the  bag,  began 
to  toss  the  bright  sovereigns  into  the  sea.  He  chucked  one-third  of 
them  into  the  sea.  The  milk-man  was  terribly  chagrined  at  the 
monkey's  trick,  but  remembering  the  way  in  which  he  had  got  his 
gold,  he  could  not  help  saying,  'It  came  from  the  water,  and  it  goes  to 
the  water  ;  the  water  gets  its  own.'  So  we  may  say  with  respect  to 
free-trade.  It  is  taking  the  gold  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers, 
and  putting  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes.  Protection  pilfered  it  originally  from  the  pockets  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  traders,  and  from  the  backs  and  stomachs  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  Free-trade  has  got  hold  of  the  money  at  length,  and  is 
returning  it  to  its  proper  owners.  Some  call  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  Ape. 
They  say  he  apes  more  liberal  men,  and  wickedly  purloins  their  mea- 
sures. No  matter  ;  like  the  Ape  on  board  the  ship,  he  is  right  in 
the  present  instance  ;  he  is  returning  the  money  to  the  parties  from 
whom  it  came,  and  we  greatly  rejoice  in  his  measures. 

John  Hannam. — The  free  trade  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  is  wrong. 

The  People. — Then  you,  I  suppose,  act  on  the  principle  of  buying 
in  the  dearest  market,  and  selling  in  the  cheapest ;  eh  ?  Do  you 
take  -^owx  grain  to  the  cheapest  market  ?  Do  you  take  your  services 
to  the  cheapest  market  1  Do  you  act  on  the  principle  of  working  for 
the  lowest  wages  you  can  get  1  Do  you  act  on  the  principle  of  selling 
your  pork,  your  beef,  your  cheese,  for  the  lowest  price  you  can  get  ? 
Do  you  act  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  highest  price  for  your  shoes, 
your  clothes,  your  hats  ?  In  taking  a  farm,  do  you  look  for  one 
for  which  the  most  exorbitant  rent  is  demanded  1  If  you  were  to  tell 
us  so,  we  should  take  the  liberty  to  disbelieve  you.  Whether  the 
principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market 
be  right  or  wrong,  we  are  tolerably  sure  that  you  take  care  to  act  upon 
it.  All  act  on  it,  except  when  they  have  some  strong  peculiar  reason 
for  acting  otherwise.  Our  common  humanity  compels  us  to  act  on 
it.  The  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  is,  in  truth,  the  principle  of  looking  for  what  we  need  where 
there  happens  to  be  more  than  enough,  and  carrying  what  we  do  not 
need  ourselves,  to  the  place  where  there  happens  not  to  be  enough. 
You  will  combat  the  principle  by  and  by,  Mr.  Hannam,  of  eating 
when  we  are  hungry,  and  drinking  when  we  are  dry,  and  fasting 
when  we  are  full.  You  will  be  advocating  the  principle  that  we 
ought  to  fast  when  we  are  hungry,  and  eat  when  we  are  full, — that 
we  ought  to  work  when  we  are  weary,  and  rest  when  we  are  fresh 
and  strong.  And  your  next  step  will  be,  no  doubt,  to  advocate  the 
principle  that  we  should  walk  on  our  heads,  and  do  our  work  with 
our  feet.  The  men  who  contend  that  dearness  and  scarcity  of  bread 
are  a  blesing  to  a  nation,  and  that  plenty  and  cheapness  are  a  curse, 
deserve  to  be  lodged  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  And  you  appear  to  be  one 
of  them. 

John  Hannam. — But  what  benefit  have  the  labouring  classes  de- 
rived from  free-trade. 

The  People. — Cheap  bread,  and  a  better  supply  of  employment, 
and  equal,  if  not  somewhat  higher,  wages.  And  if  they  have  not 
obtained  still  more  and  better  things,  the  fault  is  not  in  free-trade, 
but  in  certain  abuses  akin  to  your  old  exploded  protective  system.  If 
we  could  abolish  the  land-monopoly  and  the  power-monopoly,  and 
crush  your  huge  unsightly  monster  of  a  State  Church,  repeal  the  infa- 
mous game  laws,  and  change  the  iniquitous  system  of  taxation,  including 
the  infernal  taxes  upon  knowledge,  with  which  the  country  is  cursed, 
the  people  would  both  have  cheap  bread,  regular  employment,  good 
wages,  and  everything  else  that  is  needful  to  their  comfort  and  welfare. 

John  Hannam. — Cheap  bread  you  have  got  by  free-trade,  haVe 
you  2  and  what  has  that   done  for  you  1     Has  it  reduced  the  poor- 
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The  People. — Some  little,  we  understand ;  and  the  work  of  reduction 
is  still  going  on. 

John  Hannam. — Free-traders  are  seeking  to  ruin  a  great  portion  of 
the  agricultural  community,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  flour  six- 
pence a  stone  lower. 

The  Peo])le. — It  is  not  flour  alone  that  the  free-traders  expect  to 
have  lower,  but  oatmeal,  horse-corn,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  most 
things  else  that  form  the  comforts  of  working  and  t/ading  families. 
And  they  expect  to  have  flour  a  little  more  than  sixpence  a  stone 
lower.  They  have  it  already  some  four  or  five,  if  not  six  or  eight 
sixpences  lower  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  protective  system  had 
been  rigorously  maintained.  We  have  paid  as  high  as  seven  and 
sixpence  a  stone  for  flour  before  this  ;  and  we  have  often  paid  from 
three  to  four  shillings  a  stone  ;  and  the  difference  between  one  and 
sixpence  and  four  shillings  is  considerably  more  than  sixpence, 
according  to  most  men's  arithmetic.  And  as  for  ruining  the  agricul- 
tural community,  we  have  no  desire  to  do  any  such  thing.  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  agricultural  community  should  not  unite  to  protect 
themselves  by  securing  a  reduction  of  rent,  and  a  reduction  of  rates 
and  taxes.  There  is  no  necessity  for  one  part  of  the  community  to  be 
ruined  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  for  the  other  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. Let  things  be  rightly  managed,  and  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity may  prosper.  A  wise  and  equitable  system  of  government 
would  secure  abundance  to  all.  If  the  agricultural  community  be  in 
danger  of  ruin,  they  may  blame  the  landlords,  not  the  free-traders  ; — 
the  aristocratic  monopolists  and  their  unnatural  and  destructive  system 
of  legislation  and  taxation,  and  not  the  reformers. 

John  Hannam. — If  the  farmer  sells  his  corn  for  less  than  it 
costs  him,  he  cannot  live  long,  unless  he  leave  his  n?.tive  home,  and 
prevail  upon  some  poor  silly  fellow  to  succeed  him  on  his  farm. 

The  People. — Well,  Sir,  I  guess  your  agriculturists  and  land 
owners  have  obliged  no  few  to  leave  their  native  home  and  seek  a 
living  in  another  land,  by  means  of  your  accursed  system  of  protec- 
tion ;  and  you  have  not  much  reason  to  complain  if  at  length  the  scales 
are  turned,  and  a  number  of  yourselves  obliged  to  leave  your  homes,  and 
seek  a  living  in  a  distant  land.  But  to  us  there  seems  to  be  another  step 
to  be  taken  before  you  go  abroad,  and  that  is  to  unite  to  secure  a  re- 
duction in  the  rents,  or  else  the  abolition  of  the  renting  system.  As 
for  prevailing  upon  some  poor  silly  fellow  to  succeed  you  on  your  farm, 
you  can  hardly  think  that  any  part  of  your  duty.  You  may  leave 
your  farm  unoccupied,  if  you  like,  and  leave  it  to  the  landlord,  who 
refuses  to  reduce  his  rents,  to  prevail  on  some  silly  fellow  to  succeed 
you  in  your  holding.  You  have  no  need  to  remain  longer  in  England 
than  you  like,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  simpletons  to  take  your 
losing  businesses. 

John  Hannam. — But  the  foreigner  has  a  great  advantage  over  us. 
It  is  impossible  for  this  country,  which  has  fifty-four  millions  of  taxes 
to  pay,  to  produce  corn  at  the  same  price  as  foreigners. 

The  People. — Then  get  the  taxes  reduced,  and  get  the  remainder 
put  upon  the  land-owners,  the  parlies  who  ought  to  pay  them.  You 
talk  about  fifty-four  millions  of  taxes,  but  the  country  has  more  than 
that  amount  to  pay.  The  government  receives  more  than  fifty-four 
millions.  The  people  pay  more  than  sevcnti/  millions.  In  local  and 
general  taxes  together,  the  people  pay  above  a  hundred  millions. 
Let  the  taxes  be  reduced,  we  say,  and  let  the  renmant  be  demanded 
from  the  parties  who  ought  to  pay  them.  But  why  keep  talking  of 
taxes,  and  never  mentioning  rents  l  Are  not  rents  a  tax  \  Are  not 
rents  the  heaviest  tax  which  the  farmer  has  to  pay  '?  And  where  is 
the  rif/ht  of  the  aristocrats  to  rent  1  Is  the  land  his  own  >  Did  he 
make  it  ?  Has  he  any  more  right  to  the  land  than  other  people  ? 
Has  he  any  more  right  to  the  land  than  he  has  to  the  air,  the  sun- 
shine, or  l^he  showers  1  It  is  time  you  attacked  the  landlord's  usurpa- 
tion. The  land  is  the  property  of  the  people.  The  people  alone 
have  a  right  to  the  rent.  Revolutionize  the  government.  Place  the 
people  in  power,  and  let  the  people  take  possession  of  the  land,  and 
Receive  the  rents  themselves,  and  apply  them  to  meet  the  state  ex- 


penses, and  then  the  existing  taxes  of  the  country  may  all  be  abol- 
ished together.  And  the  rents  themselves  might  also  be  reduced 
one- half  or  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths  in  time,  and  the  farmers, 
the  merchants,  and  the  useful  classes  generally,  enjoy  peace  and  plenty 
together. 

John  Hannam. — Look  at  the  amount  I  have  to  pay  in  taxes,  tithes, 
and  rates.  I  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  of  my  labourers, 
as  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  I  used  to  do. 

The  People. — Indeed  ;  but  why  not  first  make  a  grand  attempt  to 
reduce  the  taxes,  tithes,  and  rates,  before  reducing  wages  ?  Why 
not  join  the  men  who  seek  to  abolish  tithes  altogether,  and  who 
seek  to  establish  a  system  that  would  abolish  rates  and  taxes  too  1 
Reduced  the  wages  of  your  labourers,  have  you  1  Aye,  there  it  is  ; 
the  poor  must  always  be  the  sufferers  first.  The  interests  of  the 
masses  )'ou  sacrifice  without  a  thought,  while  the  usurpations  and 
monopolies  of  the  rich  you  allow  to  remain  for  ages.  It  will  not  be 
always  so.  You  will  find  your  level  by  and  by,  Mr.  Hannam,  and  so 
will  higher  men  than  you. 

John  Hannam. — By  the  operation  of  free  trade,  the  West  Indies 
are  in  a  dreadful  state  of  depression. 

The  People. — The  depression  in  the  West  Indies  is  attributable  to 
aristocratic  tyranny  and  government  injustice,  and  not  to  free  trade. 
Besides,  it  is  not  the  working  classes  in  the  West  Indies  that  are  in 
a  state  of  depression,  but  the  tyrant  land-monopolists.  The  people 
generally  are  doing  well.  Many  of  them  are  getting  bits  of  land, 
building  themselves  houses,  and  cultivating  farms  and  gardens  on 
their  own  account,  rearing  their  families  in  plenty  and  comfort,  giving 
their  children  instruction,  surrounding  themselves  with  books,  and 
beginning  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  a  bountiful  providence.  And 
were  the  power  of  the  aristocratic  land-monopolists  broken,  and  the 
people  made  rulers  in  their  place,  the  West  Indies  would  be  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  the  richest  abundance,  and  the  fullest 
enjoyment,  before  long.  And  so  with  the  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Why,  even  now  the  masses  are  improving  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. The  depression  you  complain  of,  is  only  the  depression  of 
public  thieves  and  a  number  of  their  accomplices  ;  and  if  the  thieves 
were  captured,  and  the  ruling  power  of  the  nation  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  wise  and  just  and  good  among  the  people,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  distress  would  disappear,  and  joy,  and  peace,  and 
plenty  bless  us  all.  And  you  will  not  restore  protection,  Mr.  Hannam. 
But  do  not  be  deterred  from  trying.  Urge  your  tyr.ant  land-mono- 
polists to  do  their  best.  We  wish  them  to  make  the  attempt.  A 
bold  and  desperate  attempt  to  restore  protection,  would  shake  the 
deep  foundations  of  old  tyranny,  and  do  no  little  towards  bringing  its 
strongholds  to  the  ground. 


MODERN    QUAKERISM, 

IN  COPAKTKEKSHIP    WITH 

ANCIENT   AND  MODERN  PRIESTCRA.FT. 


'And  if  ever  we  prove  guillij  of iKrscculion  by  forcing  other  men  hrj  corporal 
punislimenl  to  our  way,  then  let  «,s-  be  judged  tlic  greatest  of  hypocritCK,  and  let 
not  any  spare  to  persecute  us.    A  men  saith  my  sow/.'— B.vrclav"s  Apouiqv. 

Regent  Street,  Derby,  December  30,  IZIO. 
To  THK  Editor  ok  '  The  People,' 

Dear  Frienk  — I  herewith  send  you  a  letter  which  I  Kito  just  written, 
and  which  will  sufficiently  explain  itself.  If  you  deem  it  suitable  for  luR 
People,  its  publication  will  oblige  me,  and  I  trust  serve  the  cause  of  freedom. 
I  mav  observe,  that  my  dismissal  from  my  work  has  not  been  for  takmg  part 
in  any  demagogue  agitation,  or  for  attempting  to  make  diiiicultics  between  my 
fellow  workmen  and'  their  employers.  But  having  become  deeply  convinced 
of  the  utter  iniquity  of  priestly  and  political  systems,  I  have,  now  and  then,  as 
opportunity  has  olVered,  cxprcsped  myself  freely  on  those  ma  ters  but  never 
with  bitterness  or  the  wish  to  oftend,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  Oo.l  .and 
my  Ruftering  fellow  men.  What  has  most  surprised  me,  and  agreeably  so  in 
the  aftair,  is  the  power  of  truth.  I  have  no  great  talking  abilities,  but  I  have 
found  how  powerless  are  the  advocates  of  lies  when  perseveringly  and  tinnlj 
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met  by  a  sturdy  opponent.  One  sincere  and  earnest  foe  of  those  rotten  insti- 
tutiens,  that  in  every  locality  are  clung  to  by  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled, 
is  more  than  a  match  for  a  thousand  of  their  advocates.  I  have  the  approba- 
tion of  my  oira  conscience  in  what  I  have  done,  which  is  the  highest  approval, 
and  I  can  gratefully  add  also,  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
most  value.  On  my  leaving  Middlesbro,  a  goodly  number  of  the  friends  of 
truth  and  goodness  made  our  separation  the  occasion  of  a  public  tea  meeting, 
at  which  they  kindly  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  and  valuable  Writing 
Desk,  and  Silver  Pencil  Case,  as  an  expression  of  their  sympathy,  love,  and 
esteem.  I  hope  while  I  live,  I  shall  continue  to  give  evidence  that  I  am  not 
unworthy  of  their  kindness  and  confidence. 

Yours  for  the  time  when  all  uncharitable  strife  shall  cease, 

GeOEOE    Sha'TEE,   JtTN. 

N.  B. — J,,^  P*»»»  is  a  Quaker  Minister  and  Railway  Director,  0;„nj.,, 
G,f»,»»  and  Wjn»„,,  B»»,„  the  former  also  a  Quaker,  are  the  managers  of  the 
Locomotive  department,  and  the  parties  to  whom  I  was  immediately  indebted 
for  my  dismissal. 

Megeut  Street,  Derby,  December  30, 1849. 

Since  my  short  interview  with  you  in  the  railway  office,  I  have  wished 
to  offer  a  few  thoughts  for  your  consideration,  and  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  You  did  not  then  give  me  the  opportunity  »f  saying  more  than 
a  few  words  of  what  I  should  have  said  in  defence  of  that  course  of  conduct, 
which  has  subjected  me  to  the  vengeance  of  those,  whom  you  and  your  co-direc- 
tors have  invested  with  a  little  brief  authority.  I  should  not,  probably,  have 
troubled  you  with  this  communication,  but  that  I  cannot  but  deem  you  as  a 
participator  in  that  petty  piece  of  persecution,  if  not  as  a  railway  director,  at 
any  rate  as  an  influential  member  of  the  same  i-eligious  sect  as  that  to  which 
0«»»»»  tf*****  belongs,  and  also  as  an  apologist  for  those  systems  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  assail.  After  having  been  fifteen  years  employed  on  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Eailway,  I  have  been  discharged,  not  for  neglect  of 
my  work,  or  incompetency  to  manage  it,  not  for  any  fault  as  an  engine-man, 
as  W^^.^K^  B,,,,,.  was  honest  enough  to  tell  me,  but  for  my  faithfulness  to 
what  i  have  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue, — for  my  testimony 
for  the  '  inward  light ' — for  the  Authority  of  God,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
man.  You  are  not  devoid  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  a  stranger  to  the 
influence  of  that  Good  Spirit,  which  invariably  disapproves  of  the  wrong  and 
approves  of  the  right ;  and  to  that  Spirit  in  your  own  breast  I  appeal,  for  a 
verdict  on  the  character  of  the  treatment  I  have  received.  W,,,,,,  Bs„,» 
refused  to  inform  me  plainly  for  what  I  was  discharged,  though  he  hinted  it. 
Had  he  had  a  piece  of  honourable  upright  work  to  do  in  discharging  me,  he 
would  have  felt  no  difiiculty  in  naming  my  oiFence.  You  however  condescended 
to  specify  a  little  of  what  it  was  in  my  opinions  and  proceedings,  that  could 
not  but  be  offensive,  as  I  must  have  been  aware,  to  probably  every  one  of  the 
directors.  The  head  and  front  of  my  offending  was  my  absenting  myself  from 
all  places  of  religious  worship,  and  my  views  of,  and  manner  of  spending  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  Let  me  here  observe  that  the  Quaker's  meeting-house 
is  one  of  those  places  of  religious  worship  I  have  slighted.  The  time  was  when 
no  punishment  could  deter  people  from  attending  Quaker's  meetings,  now  pun- 
ishment is  resorted  to  to  drive  them  there.  If  your  priestly  office  and  mammon 
worship  has  not  utterly  blinded  you,  you  must  feel  ashamed  of  the  company 
you  are  in.  You,  a  Quaker  preacher,  finding  fault  with  me  for  non-attendance 
on  those  places,  which  George  Fox  would  have  designated  as  Idol  Temples  ! 
To  which  of  the  ordinary  places  of  worship  could  I  go,  where  the  authority  of 
God  is  not  habitually  set  at  nought,  or  where  I  could  be  treated  as  an  equal 
child  of  the  Universal  Father?  Not  one.  Your  own  meetings  are  no  exception. 
You  profess  to  have  no  Master  but  Christ,  and  to  be  all  brethren,  but  let  any 
one,  under  the  supposition  that  you  mean  what  you  say,  attempt  to  exercise 
the  right  of  brotherhood,  by  speaking  in  your  meetings,  without  license  from 
some  of  your  human  tribunals,  and  you  will  soon  show  your  true  characters, 
and  the  value  of  your  pretensions  of  having  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  as  are  your  meetings,  so  are  all  the  rest.  Unjust  and  unholy  in- 
fluences preside  over  them.  I  could  but  go  as  an  observer,  or  a  protester 
against  the  iniquity  of  their  proceedings.  What  a  charge  for  you  to  prefer 
against  me  !  Where  is  your  testimony  now  against  the  hireling  priesthoods  % 
Those  genuine  Eeformers,  whose  name  you  surreptitiously  use,  subjected  them- 
selves to  ruinous  fines  and  imprisonment  rather  than  attend  those  places,  and 
you,  one  of  their  pretended  successors,  can  see  me  deprived  of  my  means  of 
living,  for  feebly  attempting  to  sustain  that  testimony  you  and  your  sect  have 
so  basely  abandoned.  I  have  spoken  the  truth  of  them  and  of  your  sect  as  well, 
and  the  honesty  of  my  speech  has  tended  to  expose  the  sham  fighting  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  The  hirelings,  and  their  blind  and  bigoted  followers,  know 
that  you  are  of  them  and  not  against  them.  They  will  welcome  you  to  their 
'  Rimmon  houses '  and  pulpits.  They  know  that  your  testimonies  mean 
nothing,  or  they  would  not  be  on  such  good  terms  with  you.  You  are  no 
longer  a  thorn  in  their  sides.  You  have  nothing  but  smooth  ihings  to  pro- 
phesy of  them  and  to  them.  Places  of  worship  too  you  are  concerned  for,  in 
your  pious  zeal,  in  exercising  your  godly  discipline  upon  me.  Do  you  need 
to  be  told,  that  to  those  who  have  got  worshipping  spirits,  all  are  places  of 
worship — that  the  Almighty  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands — that 
they  who  would  worship  the  father  with  acceptance  must  worship  him  ia 


spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not  think  to  mock  him  by  paraded  performances  on 
a  Samaritan  mountain,  or  yet  at  Jerusalem — not  by  a  farce  in  a  '  steeple 
house,'  or  the  dumb  show  of  a  Quaker's  meeting  ?  My  views  of  Sunday,  or 
first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  testimony  hearers  call  it,  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel,  are  simply  those  of  the  old  Quakers.  I  do  not  believe  that 
six  parts  of  our  time  are  less  holy  than  the  seventh,  or  that  we  can  mock  God 
with  impunity  by  a  lip  service  on  Sundays,  while  we  worship  the  devil  by  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  our  lives,  nor  that  the  successors  of  Tetzel  ought  not 
to  be  spoken  against,  when  continually  offering  to  the  unthinking  a  six  day's 
indulgence,  for  one  day's  devotion  of  their  souls  and  bodies  to  the  interests  of 
clerical  cheats.  Others  of  your  charges  were,  that  I  sought  to  destroy,  not 
false  religion,  but  all  religion, — that  I  was  a  disciple  of  Robert  Owen's,  and 
that  my  influence  was  calculated  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  my  neighbourhood. 
1  have  sought  to  destroy  that  religion  which  needs  such  defences  as  those  you 
resort  to .  Is  it  true  religion  that  cannot  stand  without  silencing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  silence  its  opponents  by  depriving  them  of  their  bread  i  In  George 
Fox's  day,  true  religion  could  stand,  and  win  its  way,  in  the  face  of  all  perse- 
cution. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  a  disciple  of 
Robert  Owen's.  It  is  designed,  I  presume,  as  an  equivalent  for  infidel  and 
atheist,  a  stop-thief-cry,  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  infidelity  and  atheism 
of  those  who  utter  it.  As  to  corrupting  the  youth  of  my  neighbourhood,  the 
great  object  of  the  little  I  have  done,  to  influence  either  the  youth  or  the  aged, 
as  you  might  have  known,  had  you  been  concerned  to  come  at  the  truth,  has 
been  to  insist  on  a  habitual  attention,  and  an  unswerving  obedience,  to  that 
light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  to  teach 
that  this  light  is  all-sufficient  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  in  every 
conceivable  circumstance  and  emergency.  Is  this  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  any 
neighbourhood  ?  Shame  on  your  canting  twaddle  about  my  seeking  to  destroy 
all  religion,  and  that  it  was  a  bad  religion  that  was  not  better  than  none  !  _  Is 
it  my  business,  or  the  business  of  any  honest  and  earnest  man,  to  be  choosing 
among  the  competing  systems  of  impiety  and  fraud,  which  shall  be  adopted  ? 
Holding  as  I  do  to  the  univcrsaUty  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  inward  light,  I 
cannot  do  less  than  renounce  them  all,  and,  if  one  more  than  another,  that  of 
which  you  area  chief  priest.  It  was  the  practical  holding  of  this  doctrine  that 
made  the  first  Quakers  such  foes  to  priests  and  wicked  rulers,  and  every  form 
of  iniquity:  it  is  by  renouncing  this  doctrine  in  your  practice,  that  makes  you 
as  a  sect,  the  complacent  apologists  for  modern  priest  and  kingcraft,  and 
the  malignant,  though  smooth  persecutors  of  those  who  dare  to  expose  your 
infidelity.  I  know  not  what  power  of  resistance  I  may  yet  have  for  any  mea- 
sure of  annoyance  or  persecution  your  order  may  have  in  reserve  for  me,  but 
your  banishment  from  your  neighbourhood,  instead  of  convincing  me  of  your 
immaculateness  or  infallibility,  has  only  deepened  my  conviction  of  the  utter 
iniquity  of  all  priestly  systems,  and  strengthened  my  resolution  to  labour  for 
their  utter  and  eternal  overthrow. 

My  loss  of  work  for  speaking  the  truth,  has  given  me  more  than  ever  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  truth.  With  no  influence  but  what  truth-speaking 
and  truth-living  has  given  me,  I  have  compelled  the  foes  of  truth  to  unmask 
themselves,  and  openly  identify  themselves  with  the  worst  characters  that 
have  ever  burthened  God's  earth.  I  hope  I  am  not  unduly  lifted  up  by  the 
honour  they  do  me.  I  wish  I  was  more  worthy  to  sutt'er  for  righteousness' 
sake ;  but  that  I  am  deemed  good  enough  to  be  selected  and  made  an  example 
of,  is  a  matter  of  self-congratulation.  1  can  well  afford  to  forgive  you.  You 
are  co-workers  with  me  in  demonstrating  the  hypocrisy  of  your  sect.  It  can- 
not be  hid.  Had  I  been  allowed  to  go  on  unmolested,  it  would  have  been 
exposed  ; — your  method  taken  to  silence  and  get  rid  of  me,  more  effectually 
exposes  it  still.  Your  testimonies  are  a  sham.  In  your  meetings  you  afl'ect 
to  have  no  mastership,  out  of  your  meetings  you  are  as  eager  for  master- 
ship as  the  heathen  around  you,  and  as  servile  to  usurpers,  if  filthy  lucre  is 
held  out  as  the  reward.  The  religious  sects  of  this  country,  as  of  all  others, 
are  the  graves  of  uprightpess ; — the  stagnant  pools  and  dead  seas  of  the  moral 
world,  generating  the  miasma  that  destroys  the  spiritual  health  of  God's 
children :  everywhere  taking  the  part  of  oppression  and  falsehood ; — and  the 
guardians  of  war  and  slavery,  and  every  form  of  iniquity  under  which  the 
human  family  suft'er  :  and  your  sect  is  one  of  those  sects,  and  instead  of  repen- 
tance and  a  doing  of  your  first  works,  you  are  found  with  them  in  the  work  of 
persecution.  In  a  less  humane  age,  other  means  of  m.aking  me  sound  in  the 
faith,  and^of  reforming  my  manners,  would  have  been  available  for  your  pur- 
pose;— fines. and  imprisonments  were  among  the  more  gentler  instruments 
resorted  to  by  your  predecessors  of  the  'holy  office,'  for  securing  attendance  on 
their  '  places  of  worship,'  and  respect  for  their  holy  days,  and  for  preserving 
the  morality  of  their  youth  ;  now,  discharging  me  from  my  employment  is  the 
utmost  you  can  do.  1  laugh  to  scorn  your  impotent  malice,  and  bid  it  defiance. 
The  old  Quakers,  and  all  else  who  have  suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth,  have  not 
sufteredin  vain.  The  grinning  fiend  of  persecution  still  shews  his  disposition, 
as  he  chafes  himself  at  the  end  of  his  chain,  but  how  powerless  for  mischief 
now  compared  to  what  he  was.  Perhaps  your  making  an  example  of  me  will 
tend  to  intimidate  timid  people,  and  make  the  dishonest  appear  more  loyal 
to  your  wicked  interests ;  but  the  former  will  curse  you  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  latter  betray  you  whenever  it  shall  appear  for  their  selfish  interests  to  do 
so.  The  reflection  ought  to  haunt  you  in  your  '  solemn  meetings,'  that  it  is 
you,  and  not  such  as  I,  who  are  of  those  who  are  continually  corrupting 
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society,  by  holding  out  bribes  to  hypocrisy,  and  intimidation  and  punishment 
to  truthfiilnejs  and  uprightness.  You  love  to  be  surrounded  by  '  reptile  char- 
acters,' who  mil  flatter  you,  and  aid  yon  in  your  work  of  deceiving  yourselves 
and  others.  It  is  not  because  I  am  a  corrupter  of  youth,  or  a  corrupter  of 
society,  that  I  have  been  punished,  but  because  I  have  refused  to  be  accessary 
to  its  corruption.  Had  I  been  hypocrite  enough  to  have  been  silent,  I  might 
have  kept  my  work ; — had  my  hypocrisy  been  of  a  more  active  stamp,  had  I 
assisted  in  promoting  pious  and  political  frauds,  I  might  have  been  in  a  fair 
way  to  preferment.  If  the  tone  of  my  remarks  is  severe,  it  is  not  without  a 
cause.  "When  I  reflect  on  the  character  of  my  ojfcnce,  and  icho  it  is  that  chas- 
tizes me,  I  cannot  but  express  myself  indignantly.  It  is  not  for  my  faults,  of 
which  I  have  enow,  that  your  corrective  discipline  has  been  exercised  upon 
me,  but  for  my  small  attempts  at  faithfulness  to  the  calls  of  God's  holy  spirit. 
Instead  of  you  redressing  the  injurious  treatment  I  was  receiving,  or  express- 
ing your  sympathy  with  me,  and  afl'ording  me  encouragement  in  the  path  of 
duty,  I  found  yoa  altogether  sympathising  ivith  those  influences  that  were 
persecuting  me.  Again  I  say,  shame  on  you  !  You  know,  or  might  have 
known,  that  the  object,  and  obvious  tendency  of  my  public  labours,  has  been 
to  expose  and  discourage  nolhing  hut  badness,  and  to  promote  truth  and  good- 
ness. If  I  have  renounced  priests  and  their  systems,  it  is  because  I  have  fotmd 
them  the  unchanging  foes  of  virtue  and  liberty,  and  the  cringing  worshippers 
of  wealth  and  power,  however  wicked,  or  in  power  by  whatever  means.  That 
I  rightly  estimate  them,  and  speak  the  truth  of  them,  you  in  efi'ect  confess,  or 
you  would  have  taken  more  honotirable  means  of  silencing  me.  The  weapons 
of  your  warfare  are  carnal.  It  was  not  with  such  that  a  solitary  Quaker  of 
yore  was  able  to  shake  the  earth  for  ten  miles  sqtiare.  Had  your  cause  and 
weapons  been  good,  you  would  not  have  been  frightened  out  of  your  propriety 
by  me.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  cherish  no  unkind  feelings  towards  any  of  you. 
Should  any  reverse  of  fortime  send  you  '  on  tramp,'  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  in  search  of  bread,  and  give  me  the  power  of  doing  you  a  good  turn,  I 
shall  not  be  the  less  prompt  to  do  it  for  the  treatment  I  have  received  at  your 
hands.  I  enclose  a  tract*  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  X  have  sought  to  inculcate, 
and  I  put  it  to  your  conscience  whether  for  such  labours  I  deserve  ptmiahment 
or  commendation. 

Yours  faithfully,  Geobge  Sctiieb,  Junr. 


DISMISSAL  OF  K.  CHURCH, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  'LEEDS   INTELLIGENCER.' 

The  editor  of  the  Leeds  Intelligence^-,  E.  Church,  Esq.,  has  been  dismissed 
from  his  situation,  on  the  ground  that '  his  articles  were  too  liberal,  his  conver- 
scUion  more  liberal  than  his  articles,  and  his  intimacies  as  liberal  as  his  conver- 
sation. These,  and  these  only,  the  proprietor  of  the  Intelligencer  assured  Mr. 
Church,  were  the  grounds  of  his  dismissal.  We  are  not  surprised  at  ilr. 
Church's  dismissal.  CoMervatisni  must  necessarily  become  more  conservative, 
or  die  ;  just  as  Liberalism  must  daily  become  more  liberal.  And  Mr.  Church 
has  hem  rather  liberal  in  his  intimacies,  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  his 
articles  and  convereation.  Has  he  not  associated  with  liberal  men  in  theo- 
logy !  I  have  seen  him  myself  in  the  company  of  Unitarian  ministers.  And  has 
he  not  associated  with  liberal  men  in  politics !  Undoubtedly  he  has.  He  has 
dreaded  an  approach  to  such  men  as  ynyself,  but  he  has  still  associated  with 
men  who  regard  Toryism  as  an  autiqtiated  foUy.  StiU,  it  is  rather  singular  to 
hear  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  saying  that  he  dismisses  an  editor,  not  ex- 
actly because  his  articles  are  too  liberal,  but  because  of  the  liberality  of  his 
conversation  and  intimacies.  This  statement  is  a  carious  revelation.  It  shows 
ua  what  writers  for  the  ^Vhig  and  Tory  press  have  to  put  up  with.  It  shows 
us  what  unhappy  slaves  poor  hireUng  writers  are.  The  men  that  hire  them, 
expect  to  dictate,  it  would  seem,  not  only  what  they  shall  write  for  the  paper 
in  behalf  of  which  their  services  are  enra'ged,  but  what  they  shall; say  in  private 
amongst  their  friends,  and  what  individuals  they  shall  recognise  as  friends, 
associates,  and  companions.  The  proprietors  of  the  Whig  and  Torj-  press  wiU 
of  course  expect  their  hireling  writers  to  have  Whig  and  Tory  wives,  and  Whig 
and  Tory  children.  They  will  also  expect  them  to  have  Whig  and  Tory 
neighbours,  or  else  require  them  to  refrain  from  being  on  neighbourly  terms 
with  them.  They  must  of  course  expect  them  to  dine,  take  tea,  and  sup  at 
none  but  Whig  and  Tory  tables ;  to  meet  none  but  Whig  and  Tory  gentry  in 
social  parties  Tor  if  they  do  meet  with  othe:  i,  to  form  no  intimacies  with  them. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  they  expect  them,  in  aU  they  say,  to  speak  as  if  they 
were  writing  Whig  and  Tory  articles.  In  short,  it  would  seem  that  the  editors 
of  those  Whig  and  TQif  papers,  the  props  of  our  aristocratic  tyrannies,  are  to 
consider  themselves,  in  consideration  of  the  salaries  they  receive  for  n-riting 
their  weekly  and  diurnal  articles,  as  perfect  tools,  as  absolute  slaves,  and  as 
bound  to  refrain  from  either  speaking  or  forming  friendships  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  most  rigorous  Whig  and  Tory  principles. 

Well,  Mr.  Church,  and  axe  you  troubled  to  be  dismis^d  from  such  a  situa- 
tion !  Are  you  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  such  a  prison  house  ?  You  are  afraid 
of  wanting  bread,  perhaps.  If  so,  you  have  reason  to  be  troubled ;  not  other- 
wise. If  you  have  a  prospect  of  obtaining  bread,  though  but  coarse  bread,  you 
ought  to  dance  for  joy.    Yon  have  been  four  years  in  your  situation  it  would 
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seem.  If  you  have  not  been  so  long  as  to  lose  the  use  of  your  lungs,  and  the 
natural  fire  of  your  soul,  you  ought  to  purchase  a  silver  speaking  trumpet,  and 
go  up  and  down  the  country  proclaiming  your  joy  that  yoiu'  chained  and 
dungeoned  spirit  is  at  last  set  free. 

Poor  hireling  newspaper  editors  !  It  is  bad  enough  to  bo  a  sectarian  priest ; 
but  it  is  worse,  it  seems,  to  be  a  Tory  editor.  But  neither  excommunicated 
priests  nor  excommunicated  editors  discover  at  fiKt  what  cause  they  have  for 
joy.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  Everitt,  Dimn,  aud  GriSiths,  at  Leeds,  asking 
the  Methodist  people  to  demand  their  re-admission  into  the  Conference  body  ; 
and  now  we  have  Mr.  Church  distressed  on  account  of  an  abrupt  dismissal 
from  a  Tory  newspaper  editorship.  Men  do  not  understand  their  own  inter- 
ests. If  Everitt,  Dunn,  and  Griffiths,  and  the  disbanded  editor,  Mr.  Church, 
will  wait  awhile,  they  will  see  that  their  excommunication  or  dismissal,  is  one 
of  their  greatest  blessings.  Our  meaning,  of  course,  is,  that,  provided  they 
are  men  that  are  icorthy  of  liberty,  they  will  find,  before  many  years  have 
passed,  that  the  liberty  they  have  got  is  worth  a  thousand  fold  the  salaries  And 
supporters  they  have  lost. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  M.,  Manchester. — The  United  States  is  the  best  place  for  tailors. 
Tailors  may  get  work  almost  anj-wliere  in  the  States,  if  they  will  give 
themselves  time  to  look  after  it  there.  I  must  refer  A.  51.  'for  further 
information  to  the  notices  I  am  publishing  in  Tfie  Peopk  from  week  to 
week. 

W.  J.,  T.  near  Rotherham,  says,  that  an  English  bushel  of  wheat 
will  yield,  when  ground  and  dressed,  near  forty  seven,  forty  eight,  or, 
in  some  cases,  when  the  wheat  is  very  dry  and  good,  forty  nine  pounds, 
I  should  think  W.  J.  is  near  the  mark. 

To  A  Reader,  Prestox. — I  do  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  work  on 
emigration.  I  expect  to  commence  it  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Iowa  is  surrounded  by  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  the  Western 
Territory,  &c. 

To  G.  D.,  Crafthole. — Blacksmiths  are  in  demand  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  Emanuel  Warwood,  a  friend  of  mine,  got 
work  in  a  smith's  shop  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  country, 
though  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  smith  work  before.  He  had 
worked  in  iron,  but  not  at  smith  work  ;  yet  he  earned  a  pound  a  week 
and  his  board  for  the  first  twenty-six  weeks. 

There  are  many  works  on  Phrenology,  any  of  which  you  may  read  as 
first  books  on  that  science.  I  expect  to  publish  the  whole  of  Fowler's 
works  before  long.     I  am  getting  them  out  as  fast  as  I;can. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  your  wife  wishing  to  go  to  Australia,  if  she  has 
friends  there  ;  but  I  should  never  go  there  myself.  Look  at  the  dis- 
tance,— then  think  of  the  climate, — and  then  of  the  Government  under 
which  it  is  placed,  and  with  which  it  is  cursed. 

Proletarias. — The  best  way  from  Xew  York  to  Philadelphia  is  by  railway, 
I  believe.  But  go  to  Mr.  Jackson,  29,  Centre  Street,  near  the  City  Hall,  as 
soon  as  you  arrive  at  Xew  York,  if  you  want  to  avoid  imposition. 

To  H.,  Leeds. — I  shall  say  something  about  the  carrent  coins  of  the  United 
States  in  my  Emigrant's  Guide.  But  intending  emigrant's  should  all  know, 
that  no  kind  of  coin  passes  better  in  the  United  States,  than  new  English 
sovereigns.  An  English  sovereign  is  taken  even  at  the  Post  Office  for  four 
dollars  and  eighty  three  cents,  three  cents  above  itsEnglish  value, — and  after  you 
get  into  the  West,  it  passes  for  four  dollars  aud  eighty  five,  eighty  six,  and 
eighty  seven  cents.  I  have  no  doubt  many  have  been  cheated  out  of  part  of 
their  money  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the  value  of  American  cur- 
rent coins. "  They  should,  when  they  can,  get  some  friend  in  Xew  York  to 
change  them  a  sovereign  or  two  for  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars,  dimes,  and 
half  dimes. 

I  dc  not  know  which  is  the  best  work  on  the  treatment  of  horses  and  cattle. 
I  have  a  work  called  The  American  Z'arni*)- which  treats  at  large  on  that 
subject,  and  its  principles,  I  believe,  are  good  ;  but  whether  I  shall  bo  able  to 
publish  it  soon  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

WiiiUM  HowELi,  Burslem. — You  can  go  either  to  Boston  or  New  York 
I  do  not  know  which  is  best,  though  I  believe  it  is  cheapest  travelling  from 
Xew  York  up  into  the  coimtry.  If  you  have  work  by  which  you  can  earn  a 
living  and  save  a  little  as  well,  I  would  keep  at  it  for  awhile.  Every  shilling 
you  can  savo  will  be  valuable  in  America.  If  you  have  not  work,  and  are  los- 
ing the  little  you  have,  the  sooner  you  start  the  better.  But  the  middle  of 
March  is  the  best  season,  I  believe,  for  crossing  the  ocean. 

Messrs.  Tapscott  intend  to  send  ofl' vessels  the  coming  spring,  with  none 
but  English  passengers,  provided  they  find  sufficient  encouragement.  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  notice  when  such  vessels  will  start.  I  hope  my  friends  who 
intend  to  emigrate,  will  encourage  this  arrangement.  It  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  English  (migrants,  provided  the  veaseU  are  not  over  crowded. 
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W.  PiATi. — The  American  acre  is  the  same  as  the  Englisn  acre.  The 
American  pint  and  gallon  are  less  than  those  of  England.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much.     The  American  bushel  of  wheat  is  sixty  pounds. 

X  Sister  Democrat  informs  us  that  she  is  suftering  from  indigestion;  that 
she  is  also  ill  after  her  meals  with  a  pain  in  her  stomach,  however  small  a  por- 
tion of  food  she  takes ;  is  troubled  with  a  yiolent  head-ache,  especially  in  the 
morning;  has  often  a  pain  across  the  back,  is  very  susceptible  of  cold,  very 
low  spirited  at  times,  and  of  a  very  bad  colour.  She  wishes  to  know  if  we  can 
prescribe  anything,  or  recommend  any  mode  of  living,  by  which  she  may  be 
benefitted,  and  her  health  restored.  She  is  twenty  two  years  of  age,  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  two  children, — one  of  them  at  the  breast.  We  would  recommend, 
first,  teetotalism  ;  second,  abstinence  from  tea  and  coftee ;  third,  if  possible,  a 
thorough  and  daily  washing  of  the  whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  in  water  not  entirely  cold,  and  afterwards,  as  the  strength  of  the 
system  increases,  in  perfectly  cold  water.  We  would  recommend  next,  a  trial 
of  abstinence  from  animal  food.  And  let  our  patient  be  careful  to  eat  no  sad 
paste,  no  sad  pudding,  nor  any  sad  bread.  Let  her  eat  no  new  bread.  If  she 
can,  let  her  get  some  good  wheat  meal,  with  the  whole  of  the  bran  as  well  as 
the  flour  in  it,  and  make  both  her  bread  and  puddings  of  it.  Bread  puddings 
will  suit  her  best.  She  should  eat  no  bread  till  it  is  a  day  and  a  half  old.  She 
will  do  well,  perhaps,  to  take  few  sweets.  The  penny  A'egetarian  Cookerj',  which 
may  be  had  in  Manchester,  will  teach  her  to  make  some  nice  puddings,  as  well  as 
several  other  light,  agreeable,  and  wholesome  kinds  of  food.  A  perusal  of 
some  of  Fowler's  works  might  do  her  good.  If  she  can  persuade  her  husband 
to  read  them  to  her  in  the  evenings,  while  she  sits  nursing  her  child,  it  might 
be  well.  A  moderate  draught  of  cold  water  when  going  to  bed,  and  a  moderate 
draught  when  rising  in  the  morning,  would  probably  be  useful.  A  wet  bandage 
on  the  stomach  would  probably  relieve  the  pain  felt  there.  The  way  to  apply  it 
is  as  follows  ;— Dip  a  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth  in  cold  water,  and  wring  it 
tolerably  dry.  Then  apply  it  over  the  place  where  the  pain  is  felt,  and  fasten  it 
to  the  place  by  wrapping  round  it  and  the  body  a  number  of  folds  of  dry  linen  or 
cotton  cloth.  Our  patient  should  also  be  careful  not  to  lace  her  stays  tightly. 
She  may  lay  them  by  altogether,  perhaps,  by  and  by.  Stays  are  dangerous 
and  injurious  things,  especially  as  they  are  generally  used  by  some  people. 
Can  our  sister  get  into  the  country  a  little,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  ?  Let  her 
try.  But  don't  let  her  exert  herself  over  much.  She  should  never  walk  so 
much  as  to  exhaust  herself.  Frequent  change  of  underclothes  is  good, 
especially  after  perspiring.  She  should  never  keep  clothes  on  that  feel  damp. 
Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  beds  and  bed-rooms,  to  see  that  they  are 
clean  and  dry  and  aii-y.  She  should  sleep  in  a  chamber  if  possible.  Ground 
floors  are  seldom  fit  for  bed-rooms.  We  have  very  little  faith  in  medicine. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  taken  occasionally,  and  a  wine  glass  full  of  an  infusion  of  cammomile 
flowers  and  snake  root,  would  be  as  likely  to  benefit  her  as  any  kind  of 
medicine  we  know.  But  let  her  try  all  our  other  recommendations  before 
she  takes  any  medicine.  And  let  her  not  expect  to  be  cured  all  at  once. 
Lost  health  returns  but  slowly. 

To  W.  B. — The  reason  why  we  have  ceased  to  send  The  People  to  Gilder- 
gome,  is,  that  the  agent  has  sent  us  no  money  for  a  length  of  time.  We  have 
written  to  him  repeatedly,  and  he  has  sent  us  no  answer.  His  name  was 
Mitchell.     Can  any  of  our  readers  say  what  has  become  of  him? 

To  G.  Turner. — We  would  gladly  publish  Fowler's  works  cheaper  if  we 
could,  but  without  a  greater  circulation  we  cannot.  They  do  not  pay  at  pre- 
sent, though  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  pay  ultimately.  We  are  going  on 
with  them  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  and  to  keep  our  printers  at  work.  Those 
who  refuse  to  buy  or  sell  them  because  we  do  not  always  give  full  sixteen 
pages  for  a  penny,  are  acting  foolishly.  They  may  prevent  the  puhlication  of 
some  of  the  works,  but  they  can  never  make  any  of  them  cheaper  by  such  a 
course.  Besides,  where  is  their  reason  for  complaining  i  In  every  case  I 
have  brought  down  the  prices  of  the  works  three-fourths.  I  have  given  for  a 
penny  what  would  have  cost  my  readers  fourpence  or  sixpence,  and  have  made 
the  works  more  readable  and  intelligible  besides.  The  worth  of  Fowler's 
works  is  such  that  I  am  determined  to  re-publish  them,  if  I  should  have  to 
print  so  few  as  to  be  obliged  to  charge  double  what  I  am  charging  at  present. 
It  is  right  that  my  readers  should  understand,  that  I  am  only  printing  com- 
paratively small  editions  of  Fowler's  works,  and  that  unless  they  purchase 
them  soon,  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  them  at  all,  without  paying  for  them 
four  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  prices  I  charge.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Parker's  works.  I  have  reduced  the  price  from  Vs.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  The  edition 
is  nearly  out,  and  I  cannot  reprint  it  without  loss,  unless  the  orders  for  it  are 
large. 

Mrs.  Walton,  who  sells  the  plaster,  lives  at  201,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
The  plaster  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  wounds,  bruises,  swellings,  and  pains.  It 
has  been  tried  by  hundreds,  and  found  to  answer  their  purposes.  Persons  who 
wish  it,  can  have  it  sent  by  post.  I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  striking  cures 
which  it  has  worked  ;  but  I  cannot  at  present  give  particulars. 

To  E.  E. — Iron  is  rather  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  here,  but  not 
much.  I  was  told  that  at  Cuyahago  Falls  it  is  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound 
dearer  than  here. 

JoHM  BAKPSiuy,  Oi,PHAM.— If  your  friends  call  on  Mr,  Jsckson,  29,  Centre- 


street,  New  York,  he  will  not  only  tell  them  the  best,  but  the  cheapest  way  to 
the  new  diggings,  AVisconsin.  The  way  I  should  go  would  be  up  the  river 
Hudson  to  Albany,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  cither  by  the  canal  packets  or  the 
emigrant  train  ;  from  Buft'alo  to  Detroit,  from  Detroit  to  New  Buflfalo  by  rails, 
and  thence  by  steamer  to  Milwaukie,  or  from  Buffalo  direct  to  Milwaukie 
round  the  lakes  in  the  steamer.  Eound  the  lakes  is  the  cheapest,  but  to 
cross  Micbagan  by  railway  is  the  quickest.  But  the  proper  course  is  for  your 
friends  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  Eichard  Eamaden  at  Liverpool, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jackson  at  New  York.  This  is  a  volume  of  di- 
rections in  one  sentence. 

To  S.  Y.  J. — I  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  passenger  agents  for  emigra- 
tion ships  from  London  to  New  York. 

A  Subscriber,  SiocKroRi. — The  fare  in  the  second  cabin  of  the  Eoyal  Mail 
Steamers,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  is  £\i  128.  The  fare  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York  is  i£20.  Y'ou  have  all  things  found.  I  was  very  comfortable 
myself.  There  is  a  steamer  called  Sarah  Sands  which  plies  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  York,  in  which  you  can  go  for  £7  or  £S,  I  believe,  in  the 
steerage,  but  you  must  find  yourself  with  provisions.  But  Eichard  Eamsden, 
22,  Hunter-street,  is  the  person  to  give  you  all  information  respecting  ships, 
fares,  &c.,  &c.  You  have  only  to  enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  your  reply,  and 
he  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know. 

To  John  FoLKiKcnAji. — I  don't  know  which  Taylor's  works  you  mean.  The 
works  of  Robert  Taylor  I  have  never  read.  The  works  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  I 
have  read.  His  work  on  Original  Sin  I  have  re-published,  price  Is.  4d. 
Jeremy  Taylor's  I  have  read,  but  not  re-published. 

R.  G.,  Walker.— There  are  abundance  of  iron  works  in  the  United  States. 
The  iron  trade  is  good  there.  There  are  iron  works  in  Albany,  Pittsburgh,  Ciu- 
ciuuatti,  aud  a  great  variety  of  places. 
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Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster  Row,  London :— also,  post  free  from  Dr,  Lees, 
Leeds,  for  7*.  per  year. 

TAPSCOTT^S    LINE    OF   AMERICAN    PACKETS. 

FOR   NEW    YORK. 

TO  ijAlL  positively  on  tbe  26th  of  January,  the  magnificent  new  '  Bed  Star '  Line  Packet 
Ship,  CONSTELLATION,  Captuin  Luce,  3500  Tons  Burthen. 
This  Splendid  NEW  Packet-Ship  is  the  Largest  and  most  magnificent  Ship  afloat ;  has  threo 
decks  ;  and  is  fitted  with  every  modern  improvement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Pas- 
sengers, which,  ■nith  Captais  Luce's  xmiform  kindness  aud  attention,  should  obtain  for  this 
noble  Ship  a  decided  preference  ;  and  parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  should  examine  the 
accommodations  of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  before  engaging  elsewhere. 
For  terms  of  Passage,  which  will  be  moderatej  early  application  should  be  made  to 

W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO., 
St.  George's  Buildings,  Regent  Road,  Clarence  Dock,  Liverpool. 
*H'*  Persons  wishing  to  go  by  this  magnificent  Ship,  should  send  Deposits  of  Five  Shillings  each, 
in  Postage  Stamps  or  otherwise,  previously  to  the  24th  inBtaat,  when  good  berths  will  be  kept 
for  them. 


ALSO,  FOR 

NEW  YORK. 

SHIP. 

CAl'TAIH. 

TOSS  BUB. 

TO  SAIL. 

JOHN  CURRIEK 

Knapp. 

1800 

-    16th  January 

YORKSHIRE 

Sherman. 

2000 

—       — 

CONSTELLATION 

Luce. 

3500 

-    2Cth      — 

L.  Z.         -        -        .        . 

Moses.    - 

2000 

LIVERPOOL 

Eldridge 

2000 

•    6th  February 

CENTURION 

Ricker. 

1800 

_   ^—     — 

RAPPAHANNOCK 

Cushing. 

2600 

-  —_.     _ 

SIDDONS 

Howe.      - 

2000 

-    11th     — 

J.  Z.          -        .        .        - 

Zerga      - 

1800 

_  — 

A.  Z 

Chandler 

1800 

_   — .— .      — 

JAMES  H.  SHEPPARD 

Ainsworth 

ISOO 

-   — 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST 

Hallett     - 

2000 

-    6th  March. 

And  will  be  succeeded  by  othei 

first-class  Packet-Ships  weekly. 

FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

NEW  SHIP  -       -       -       -       -       -       1800       -       -       -    20th  January 

PETER  MACEY  -       •       -       -       -       1800       •       -       -    l9t  February. 

FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wamlusie.        -       -        1800        -       -        -    —      

FOR  CHARLSTON. 
Tucker.           -       -       1000       ...    —     — 
seuKBii.  1.10  furnished  by  each  Ship  with  the  following  Provisions ;— 2i  lbs.  Biscuit,  1  lb. 
Flour,  5  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2  Ibe.  Rice,  i  lb.  Sugar,  i  lb.  Molasses,  2  ozs.  Tea,  pet  week,  during  tho 
voyage. - — .— 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers. 
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THE  WORKERS  AND  THE  IDLERS. 

Continued />-o)7i  pa(/e  211. 


There  is  nothing  more  delusive,  in  many  cases,  than  the  use  of 
figurative  language.  The  working  classes  cannot  be  too  much  upon 
their  guard  against  the  figures  and  comparisons  which  they  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  men  who  come  forward  as  their  teachers.  The 
comparison  employed  by  the  writer  before  us,  the  Editor  of  the 
Wo7-k{7ig  Man's  Friend,  is  as  erroneous  and  delusive  as  a  figure  well 
can  be.  He  compares  our  idle  tax-receivers  to  a  reservoir,  which 
receives  the  waters  and  dispenses  them  in  living  streams  which 
minister  to  the  wants  of  a  city,  and  fertilise  the  thirsty  plains.  But 
where  is  the  resemblance  between  these  idle  tax-consumers  and  the 
reservoir.  The  reservoir,  in  the  first  place,  consumes  no  water.  It 
is  true  it  produces  none,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  consumes  none. 
But  do  our  idle  tax-receivers  consume  no  portion  of  the  wealth  which 
they  receive  ?  Do  they  not  consume  the  whole  1  They  do  not  con- 
sume the  money,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  consume  the  wealth,  the  goods, 
of  which  the  money  is  the  representative.  They  consume,  in  fact, 
one  half  of  the  wealth  or  goods  of  the  country. 

Again  ;  the  reservoir  dispenses  what  it  receives.  But  do  our  idle 
tax-receivers  do  so  1  How  can  they,  if  they  consume  it  1  It 
is  the  use  of  money,  I  say,  which  enables  ignorant  or  interested 
writers  so  to  deceive  the  public  on  this  subject.  The  tax-re- 
ceivers do  not  eat  any  money  ;  they  do  not  swallow  any  copper  or 
silver,  or  gold,  and  therefore  ignorant  or  unthinking  people  fancy  that 
they  consume  no  wealth.  But  imagine  that  money  no  longer  existed; 
imagine  that  the  idlers  received  the  taxes  in  the  shape  of  grain  ;  then 
see  the  working  of  the  principle.  Part  of  the  grain  they  use  ;  and 
the  part  which  they  return  to  the  people,  they  return  in  exchange  for 
some  other  product  of  the  people's  industry, — for  some  other  portion  of 
the  people's  wealth.  Part  of  the  grain  they  consume,  I  say,  but  the 
reservoir  consumes  nothing.  The  rest  they  dispense  amongst  the 
people,  but  they  dispense  it  only  in  exchange  for  other  kinds  of  wealth, 
which  they  consume  :  so  that  when  the  year  comes  round,  it  is  found 
that  those  idlers  have  swallowed,  or  devoured  in  some  way  or 
other,  one  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  whereas  the  reservoir 
gives  all  to  the  people,  and  receives  nothing  from  them  in  return. 
How  then  can  a  man  compare  our  idle  and  extravagant  consumers, 
to  an  honest,  water-tight  and  air-tight  reservoir,  that  does  not  con- 
sume a  drop  ?  The  reservoir  not  only  consumes  no  portion  of  the 
water  which  it  receives,  but  it  distributes  the  water  abroad  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  parties  whom  it  belongs.  But  our  idle  tax- 
receivers  do  not  do  so.  They  distribute  but  little  of  what  they 
receive ;  and  what  they  do  distribute,  they  distribute  not  according  to 
the  will  or  pleasure,  nor  according  to  the  wants  or  interests  of  the 
people,  but  according  to  their  own  wild,  wanton,  vicious  will,  con- 
verting frequently  the  wealth  they  receive  from  the  people,  into  the 
means  of  torturing,  plundering,  and  destroying  them. 

So  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Roman's  comparison  of  the  idle  tax- 
receivers  to  the  stomach.  The  stomach,  it  is  true,  differs  somewhat 
from  the  reservoir  ;  it  appropriates  to  it»elf& portion,  though  only  a  small 
portion,  of  the  food  which  it  receives.     But  the  difi'erence  between  the 


stomach  and  the  reservoir  is  but  trifling.  The  stomach  appropriates 
to  itself  no  more  than  is  needful  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  support 
its  healthy,  useful  action.  It  appropriates  to  itself  no  more  than  its 
share  ;  no  more  than  it  deserves  in  return  for  its  labour.  And  the 
little  it  appropriates,  it,  in  effect,  returns  to  the  body  ;  for  it  em- 
ploys it  in  maintaining  its  strength  and  activity  in  the  service  of  the 
body. 

The  stomach,  I  say,  appropriates  no  more  than  its  sliare  ;  and  the 
rest  it  distributes  freely,  justly,  fairly,  amongst  all  the  parts  and  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  neglecting,  pinching,  plundering  none.  It  gives  to 
all,  and  gives  to  all  its  proper  share.  It  gives  to  all,  and  gives  to  all  the 
portion  fittest  for  it,  both  in  kind  and  quantity.  But  who  will  say 
that  our  idle  tax-receivers  do  so  ? 

The  ancient  Roman,  like  the  modern  Englishman,  deceived  hira- 
self,  or  wickedly  deceived  his  readers,  by  his  comparison. 

Let  it  be  known  then,  that  those  persons  of  title,  rank,  authority, 
and  wealth,  who  do  not  live  and  labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
should,  instead  of  being  compared  to  a  reservoir,  or  to  the  human 
stomach,  be  compared  to  the  blighting,  withering,  and  devouring 
plague,— to  the  fabled  monster  of  hell, — to  the  great  malignant  demon 
which  a  dark'and  dreamy  theology  pourtrays,  and  represents  as  going 
up  and  down  the  earth  invisibly,  waging  endless  and  relentless  war 
with  the  life,  the  health,  the  virtue,  and  the  bliss  of  God's  great  uni- 
verse. 

One  more  supposition,  and  I  have  done.  The  non-producing  tax- 
consumers  take  from  me  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  money,  but  spend 
that  money  afterwards,  I  will  suppose,  in  purchasing  my  books.  In 
this  case  I  receive  the  money  back,  but  am  1  therefore  no  loser  by 
this  taxing  1  I  have  got  the  moneij,  it  is  true,  but  have  I  not  lost  the 
books  ?  And  were  not  the  books  the  same  as  money  ?  If  they  had 
not  bought  them,  I  could  have  sold  them  to  others,  who  would  have 
bought  them,  not  with  my  money,  but  with  their  oion. 

I  have  said  sufficient,  I  trust,  "to  make  it  plain,  that  the  English  tax- 
ing system  is  not  like  putting  water  into  a  reservoir,  and  then  taking 
it  out  again  and  using  it  as  we  want  it ;  but  that  it  is  tike  putting 
water  into  a  tub  without  a  bottom,  or  like  pouring  it  into  the  sea  ; — 
that  it  is  not  like  watering  a  fruitful  garden,  which  repays  your  labour 
and  expense  with  fruits  and  flowers  ;  but  like  watering  a  garden  of 
plants  which  send  forth  offensive  odours  and  injurious  influences,  re- 
paying you  with  pain  and  sickness  and  death. 

Mark,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  rich,  as  rich,  nor  against 
authorities  as  authorities.  What  we  are  speaking  against  is,  the  sys- 
tem of  idlers  living  upon  the  urorkers  ;  the  system  of  authorities  ocer- 
taxing  the  workers,  in  the  first  place,  and  mis-cmployiny  the  taxes  in 
the  second  place. 

I  said  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  taxes  are  received,  is  in 
the  shape  of  dividends  on  the  National  Debt.  One  half  o(  the  Uxes 
nearly  go  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt.  Sotiie  scores,  if  not 
hundreds  of  thousands,  live  on  what  they  receive  in  this  way. 

The  writer  before  us  says,  '  Our  motto  shall  be.  Honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due.'  But  if  we  are  to  act  on  this  motto,  we  muft  not  only 
give  some  honour  to  the  working  classes,  but  all  honour.  We  must 
not  compare  the  idlers  to  the  river,  and  the  workers  to  the  tributary 
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rivulets  ;  we  must  compare  the  idlers  to  a  deadly  swamp,  and  the 
workers  to  something  more  and  better  than  rivulets. 

He  says,  '  The  world  owes  all  its  comforts,  wealth,  luxuries,  civili- 
zation, and  refinement,  to  labour.'  Then  let  labour  have  all  the 
honour.  If  the  world  owes  allits  comforts,  wealth,  luxuries,  civiliza- 
tion, and  refinement,  to  labour,  it  owes  ?io)ie  of  them  to  idlers.  To 
idlers,  therefore,  let  no  honour  be  awarded. 

He  says,  '  In  tracing  pedigrees,  escutcheons,  or  heraldic  monu- 
ments, we  can  find  nothing  so  noble,  so  honourable,  or  so  benevolent, 
as  toil  and  industry.'  The  truth  is,  that  in  pedigrees,  escutcheons, 
and  heraldic  monuments,  we  shall  find  nothing  at  all  that  is  noble,  or 
honourable,  or  benevolent.  The  possession  of  all  the  escutcheons, 
high  pedigrees,  and  heraldic  monuments  in  the  world,  would  be  no 
credit  to  me  ;  would  be  no  proof  that  I  was  either  noble,  honourable, 
or  benevolent.  They  might  be  proofs  that  others  had  been  noble  or 
honourable  before  me,  but  not  that  /  was  honourable  or  noble. 
Whereas  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  as  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of 
water,  as  a  breaker  of  clods  or  a  builder  of  fences,  as  a  sower  of  seed 
or  a  reaper  of  corn,  is  a  proof  that  I  am  noble  or  honourable  which  no 
one  can  refute. 

Our  writer  goes  on  to  say,  'Our  object,  in  our  new  publication, 
shall  be  to  show  the  labourer  his  dignified  position  among  his  fellow 
citizens.'  If  by  the  labourer's  fellow  citizens  he  means  the  idlers,  the 
object  of  the  publication  should  be  to  show  the  labourer  that  his  idle 
fellow  citizens  are  intolerable  criminals. 

Our  author  says,  with  great  truth,  'One  of  the  greatest  scourges 
that  can  befall  society,  is  to  imprint  a  stigma  upon  labour.'  He 
might  have  added,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  society 
is  to  give  the  worker's  honour,  either  in  whole  or  part,  to  idlers,  in- 
stead of  branding  idlers  as  criminals. 

Our  author  further  says,  'We  are  anxious  that  the  working  men  and 
working  women  of  our  day,  should  feel  their  own  dignity  and  impor- 
tance.' But  he  adds  :  'Not  that  we  wish  them  to  swell  with  pride  and 
despise  others.'  But  why  7iot  despise  others,  if  those  others  are 
infamous  idlers  ]  We  have  no  desire  that  working  men  should  be 
filled  with  pride  ;  but  we  have  a  desire  that  they  should  despise  the 
idle  and  dishonest.  We  have  a  desire  that  they  should  despise  what- 
ever is  despicable.  And  what  in  the  world  is  more  despicable ;  what 
can  the  human  mind  imagine  more  despicable,  than  a  set  of  idlers  as- 
suming to  themselves  all  honour,  grasping  all  power,  monopolising 
all  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  and  living  in  infinite  extravagance  and 
reckless  vice,  at  the  expense  of  the  working  and  wealth-producing 
masses  1 

Our  writer  says,  '  All  that  we  want  is,  that  the  workers  of  the  day 
should  view  themselves  as  standing  upon  a  perfect  level  with  the  rest 
of  their  species.'  We  want  a  good  deal  tnore.  We  want  the  workers 
of  the  day  to  view  themselves  as  standing  infinitely  above  the  rest  of 
their  species.  Who  are  the  rest  of  their  species  ?  The  idlers.  How 
do  these  idlere  live  ?  On  the  produce  of  others.  How  do  they  obtain 
it  1  B"^  fraud  and  violence.  What  is  the  proper  name  of  such  men  ? 
The  least  offensive,  the  most  honourable  name,  we  can  give  them,  is 
that  oi  paupers  ;  but  the  truest  and  fittest  names  for  the  greater  part 
of  them,  are  such  names  as  swindlers,  cheats,  and  thieves.  The  pro- 
per name  of  many  of  them  is  that  of  murderer.  And  are  the  workers 
of  our  day  to  be  taught  to  view  themselves  as  standing  on  a  perfect 
level  with  such  beings  as  these  1  And  are  the  writers  who  come  for- 
ward as  the  working  man's  friend  and  family  instructor,  to  say 
that  aU  they  want  is  that  the  workers  of  the  day  should  view  them- 
selves as  standing  on  a  perfect  level  with  such  beings.'  Such  writers 
need  a  little  instruction.  The  workers  should  be  taught  to  view 
themselves  as  standing  infinitely  aiose  the  idlers.  The  workers  should 
be  taught  to  view  the  idlers,  at  the  best,  as  ignorant  and  miserable 
paupers,  and  to  regard  them,  in  many  cases,  as  heartless  and  inexcusable 
criminals.  Instead  of  being  taught  to  look  on  equality  with  such 
creatures  as  the  highest  thing  to  be  hoped  for,  they  should  be  taught  to 
consider  it  their  duty  to  set  to  work  and  devise  effectual  means  for 


bringing  the  pauperised  and  criminal  idlers  into  better  ways,  or  inflicting 
on  them  suitable  punishment. 

'  Liberty  !  Equality  !  Fraternity  !  '  says  our  author,  '  must  soon 
be  the  watch-words  of  the  world.'  What  !  Liberty  for  idlers  ? 
Equality  with  idlers  ?  Fraternity  with  idlers  ?  We  hope  for  some- 
thing rather  better.  If  idlers  cannot  be  cured,  the  dungeon  or  the 
penal  settlement  is  the  place  for  them,  and  slavery  for  life  their  proper 
doom.  The  idea  of  equality  with  idlers,  or  of  fraternization  with 
idlers,  is  not  to  be  endured.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  comes  nearer  to 
our  views  ;  '  Mark  those  that  walk  disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  but 
eating  the  bread  of  others,  and  have  no  fellowship  with  them.'  *  If  a 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.'  '  We  command  that  all  do 
their  own  work,  eat  their  own  bread,  and  be  burdensome  to  none. 

Our  writer  goes  on  to  say,  '  A  working  man  may  look  upon  him- 
self as  perfectly  equal  to  the  king  in  all  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
respects.'  We  say  a  working  man  may  look  upon  himself  as  infinitely 
superior  to  any  king  with  which  the  world  is  cursed  at  present. 
Where  is  the  king  with  whom  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  working 
man  would  like  to  be  compared  1  Is  it  the  King  of  Naples,  the  vile, 
infernal  traitor,  the  reckless  liar,  the  whoelsale  plunderer  and  de- 
stroyer 1  Is  it  the  great  unwieldy  slave-holder  and  torturer  of  Russia, 
the  invader  of  victorious  Hungary,  the  whipper  of  innocent  and  help- 
less women,  and  the  wholesale  torturer  and  butcher  of  his  neighbours? 
Or  is  it  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  heartless,  brutal  wretch,  whose 
agents  shed  the  blood  of  patriots,  and  torture  and  plunder  helpless 
widows  and  afflicted  orphans.  Is  it  the  brute  who  sets  his  paws  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  nations,  and  then  demands  that  in  return 
the  injured  and  insulted  ones  shall  give  him  highest  honours  ?  Or 
is  it  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  peerless  promise-breaker, — the  whining, 
canting,  drunken  hypocrite, — the  cheat  and  swindler  of  his  people, — 
the  infernal  and  eternal  plotter  against  their  liberties,  and  the  scorn  of 
virtuous  and  enlightened  men  of  every  nation  ?  Or  is  it  the  celebrated 
plotter,  the  old  notorious  criminal,  the  man  of  filth  and  blood,  the 
griping,  grasping  miser,  the  royal  pauper  on  a  half-starved  people, 
once  called  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  now  called  King  of  Hanover  ? 
Or  is  it  the  gambling,  horse-racing  profligate  that  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Netherlands  ?  Or  is  it  the  shameless  piece  of  vice  and  idiotcy 
called  King  of  Bavaria  ?  Or  is  it  the  naked,  drunken  savage  with 
which  the  British  Government  is  reputed  to  have  formed  so  holy  and 
honourable  an  alliance,  the  far-famed  King  of  Musquito  ?  Ought 
our  working  men  to  be  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  standing  on 
a  level  with  beings  like  these  1  Instead  of  saying  that  a  working 
man  may  look  upon  himself  as  perfectly  equal  to  such  creatures,  I 
should  say,  that  enlightened  working  men  should  look  upon  themselves- 
as  infinitely,  immeasurably  superior  to  the  best  or  least  corrupt  and 
depraved  of  them. 

'  A  working  man,'  says  our  writer,  '  may  look  upon  himself  as  per- 
fectly equal  to  the  king  in  all  physical  respects.'  We  say  the  working 
man,  in  general,  is  superior  to  the  race  of  kings  in  physical  respects. 
He  is  generally  stronger  and  more  active,  and  in  general,  too,  more 
healthy  than  the  race  of  kings. 

Again  he  says,  '  The  working  man  may  look  upon  himself  as  per- 
fectly equal  to  the  king  in  mental  and  moral  respects.'  In  mental 
and  moral  respects  I  regard  the  better  kind  of  working  men  as  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  kings  of  the  present  day.  The  best  of  our 
kings  appears  to  be  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium  ;  yet  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  him,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  this — that  he  does  less  harm 
than  other  kings.  The  best  of  queens  appears  to  be  the  Queen  of 
England  :  yet  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  her  is  the  same  ;  she  does 
less  harm  than  Queens  in  general  do.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
thought  no  worthier  of  respect  and  honour  than  the  King  of  Belgium  ; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  for  my  wife  to  be  thought  no  more  worthy  of 
respect  and  honour  than  the  Queen  of  England. 

Our  writer  says,  '  The  monarch  may  recognise  his  brotherhood  with 
the  peasant,  and  yet  lose  nothing  of  his  dignity.'  I  should  think  so  ; 
but  I  should  feel  no  little  annoyed  to  find  an  idle,  faithless,  lying, 
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promise-breaking,  plundering,  profligate,  wholesale  murdering  king 
claiming  brotherhood  or  equality  with  me.  .  I  should  think  that  I  was 
losing  no  little  of  my  dignity  to  acknowledge  such  a  monster  as  my 
equal. 

Our  writer  says,  '  AVe  are  happy  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  wishes  of  the  generality  of  the  operatives  of  our 
country.'  I  fear  there  is.  I  have  no  idea  that  they  wish  too  much  : 
but  the  wishes  of  multitudes  appear  to  me  to  be  unreasonably 
limited  or  moderate.  They  do  not  wish  for  all  they  ought  to  have  ; 
at  least  they  do  not  aslc  for  all  they  ought  to  have. 

Our  writer  adds,  '  There  may  be  a  few  violent  men  whom  design- 
ing knaves  or  government  spies  may  have  goaded  on  to  use  inflamma- 
tory or  seditious  language.'  We  ask,  what  does  our  author  mean  by 
inflammatory  language  1  Is  inflammatory  language  always  wrong  ? 
Is  it  wrong  to  endeavour  to  inflame  men's  minds  with  zeal  for  truth 
and  right  and  liberty  %  Is  it  wrong  to  try  to  inspire  men's  minds 
with  merited  indignation  against  fraud  and  cruelty,  against  wholesale 
plunder  and  destruction  ?  What  does  he  mean  by  seditious  language  1 
I  call  nothing  sedition  but  stirring  up  the  minds  of  people  against  a 
just  and  constitutional  government.  But  in  England  we  have  no  just 
and  constitutional  government.  In  England  the  government  is  a 
usurpation,  so  that  even  if  a  man  should  stir  up  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  to  insurrection  and  rebellion,  he  would  not,  according  to 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  be  chargeable  with  sedition.  It 
would  n.ot  be  sedition  to  overthrow  an  illegal  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment by  force,  and  substitute  a  just  and  rational  government  in  its 
place.  How  then  could  it  be  seditious  to  incite  the  people  thus  to 
act  1 

The  writer  adds,  '  There  are  multitudes  of  working  men  who  only 
ask  for  those  rights  which  humanity,  reason,  and  religion  demand  : 
these  are  our  moral  force  reformers.'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Does  the  writer  mean  that  all  the  moral  force  reformers  do  ask  for 
those  rights  which  humanity,  reason,  and  religion  demand  ?  If  so,  he 
errs.  Many  of  our  moral  force  reformers  do  not  ask  for  a  tenth  of 
those  rights  which  humanity,  reason,  and  religion  demand.  Some  of 
our  moral  force  reformers  ask  for  exceedingly  little.  Very  few  of  them 
indeed  ask  for  those  rights  which  humanity,  reason,  and  religion 
demand. 

What  rights  do  humanity,  reason,  and  religion  demand  ?  They 
demand  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  governors,  their 
own  magistrates,  their  own  judges.  They  demand  the  right  of  the 
people  to  a  portion  of  the  soil,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort,  by  moderate  labour  on  it  ; 
or,  the  right  and  opportunity  of  earning  a  sufficient  and  comfortable 
subsistence  in  some  other  honourable  way.  They  demand  their  right 
to  think  and  judge  and  speak  and  act  for  themselves  in  reference  to 
religious  matters,  without  regard  to  any  authority  on  earth.  They 
demand  their  right  to  power, — power  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  abo- 
lish all  unjust  and  vicious  laws,  such  as  the  Game  Laws, — the  laws 
which  infringe  or  trample  on  the  rights  of  woman, — the  laws  which 
give  an  ignorant  and  vicious  priesthood  power  to  plunder  and  insult 
them, — power  to  abolish  a  partial  system  of  taxation  and  an  intoler- 
able system  of  expenditure,  and  to  establish  in  their  place  a  just,  a 
wise,  and  a  beneficent  system  of  taxation  and  expenditure.  They  de- 
mand their  right,  in  fact,  to  all  the  power  of  the  empire  ;  the  right  to 
free  and  full  self-government  ;  the  right  to  punish  idlers  or  to  make 
them  work,  and  the  right  to  punish  criminals  however  high.  These 
are  the  rights  which  humanity,  reason,  and  religion  demand  for  the 
useful  and  industrious  classes.  But  do  all  our  mural  force  reformers 
ask  for  these  rights  ?     Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Our  author,  addressing  the  working  classes,  says,  '  You  live  in  an 
8ge  of  cheap  literature,  and  therefore  oug/it  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
that  concerns  the  happiness  of  man.'  We  answer,  first,  Hterature  is 
only  comparativeli/  cheap.  It  is  not  half  so  cheap  as  it  miffhl  be.  It 
is  not  half  so  cheap  as  it  loould  he,  if  we  had  jut*  and  enlightened 


rulers.  It  is,  compared  with  what  it  ougiit  to  be,  exceedingly  dear. 
Look  at  our  newspapers.  They  cost  from  fourpence  half-penny  to 
ninepence  each  ;  whereas  they  ought  to  cost  but  twopence,  three 
half-pence,  or  a  penny.  It  is  the  tax  on  newspapers  that  makes  them 
thus  dear.  The  abolition  of  the  tax  would  make  them  twice  or 
thrice  as  cheap  as  they  are.  Then  look  at  books.  A  work  that 
ought  to  cost  only  a  shilling,  costs  eight  or  ten  shillings.  The  tax  on 
paper  causes  this  dearness.  If  the  tax  on  paper  were  abolished, 
paper  would  be  one- third  cheaper,  and  popular  books,  and  books  of 
general  usefulness,  might  be  published  at  one-half,  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth  the  price  at  which  they  are  published  at  present.  Our  editor 
should  think  of  this.  Besides  ;  even  if  literature  were  as  cheap  as  it 
ought  to  be,  would  it  therefore  follow  that  the  working  classes  oug/it 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  that  concerns  the  happiness  of  mankind  ? 
Potatoes  and  Indian  meal  are  cheap  in  Ireland,  but  does  it  therefore 
follow  that  the  people  there  07tg//t  to  obtain  or  purchase  sufficient  of 
them  1  They  ought  to  be  able  to  purchase  sufficient ;  but  when  a 
host  of  plunderers  have  deprived  them  of  their  last  farthing,  is  it 
proper  to  say  that  they  ought  to  buy  sufficient  to  support  themselves  J 
We  think  not.  The  ruling  parties  ought  to  place  them  in  a  position 
in  which  they  would  be  able  to  purchase  sufficient ;  but  to  say  that 
the  people  themselves  ou^/it  to  purchase  sufficient,  when  in  truth  they 
have  not  the  means  to  purchase  itj  would  be  a  sign  of  ignorance  or 
unkindness.  So  with  respect  to  many  of  the  working  people  in 
England.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with 
whatever  concerns  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  they  are  not  able  ; 
and  to  say  that  they  ouffht  to  be  acquainted  with  all  those  things, 
when  they  have  not  the  power  to  acquaint  themselves  with  them,  is 
foolish  or  unkind.  Besides  ;  many  working  people  are  obliged  to 
work  to  the  full  extent  of  their  strength  ;  and  what  heart  can  such 
people  have,  after  their  daily  labour  is  over,  to  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  all  that  concerns  the  happiness  of  man  1  Many  of  them,  after 
all  their  labours,  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  in  comfort ;  how  then  can  they  purchase  books,  newspapers, 
and  tracts,  however  cheap  they  may  be  ?  There  are  persons,  it  is 
true,  who  ought  to  purchase  more  books  than  they  do  purchase,  and 
who  ought  to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  things  which  con- 
cern the  happiness  of  mankind  than  they  have.  There  are  many  that 
spend  considerable  sums  in  drink  and  profligacy.  These  are  greatly 
to  blame  ;  but  there  are  others  who  have  not  the  power  of  purchasing 
books  ;  who  have  not  the  power  of  gaining  knowledge  ;  and  these 
are  to  he  pitied.     I  speak  from  experience  on  these  subjects. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  be  over  critical,  or  over  nice,  but  it  is  well 
to  point  out  to  a  writer  even  little  errors  in  his  works.  We  sliall 
therefore  notice  the  following  sentence.  '  Good  political  arrangements 
are,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  like  the  fertilizing  shower  and  genial 
sun.'  Wliat  Scriptures  are  they  that  tell  us  this  ?  Will  the  writer 
name  the  book,  and  give  us  the  chapter  and  the  verse  i  The  Scrip- 
tures say  a  many  good  things,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  anywhere 
say  what  our  author  represents  them  as  saying.  They  say  a  many 
good  things  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  they  must  not  be  taken 
as  an  infallible  guide  on  any  subject. 

Our  author  further  says  to  the  working  classes,  '  You  must  there- 
fore demand  the  suffrage  ;  and  to  get  it,  must  join  in  the  freehold 
land  movement.'  To  tliis  we  have  no  objection.  We  give  this  ad- 
vice ourselves.  But  joining  in  the  freehold  land  movement  is  not  the 
only  means  which  the  working  classes  should  employ  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  suffiage. 

Our  author  next  remarks,  '  By  giving  up  strong  drink,  thousands  of 
you  can  be  freeholders.'  In  this,  too,  we  concur.  But  there  are 
other  things  which  working  men  would  do  well  to  give  up  besides 
strong  drink.  Strong  drink  is  not  the  only  drink  that  is  useless,  in- 
jurious, and  expensive.  Tea  and  cofTee  are  as  useless  as  strong  drink, 
and  they  are  very  injurious  and  expensive  too.  If  The  Working 
Mail's  Friend  and  Family  Instructor  would  urge  his  readers  to  give 
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up  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  along  with  strong  drink,  and  to  avoid  the 
use  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  he  would  be  doing  additional  service 
to  the  community. 

Our  author  next  remarks  ;  '  In  this  country  the  people  are  the 
legislators ;  the  monarch  is  only  the  chief  magistrate,  a  president 
under  another  name.'  This  is  exceedingly  false.  In  this  country  the 
people  are  not  the  legislators.  Even  the  middle  classes  are  not  the 
legislators.  The  Aristocrats  are  the  legislators.  They  are  the  only 
legislators.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  monarch  is  only  the  chief  magis- 
trate. The  monarch  is  not  the  chief  magistrate  in  England  at  all. 
The  Aristocrats  are  the  chief  magistrates.  The  Aristocrats  are,  in 
effect,  the  only  magistrates.  Nor  is  the  monarch  a  president  under 
another  name.  It  is  true,  the  monarch  in  England  has  not  so  much 
power  as  General  Taylor  in  America,  or  Louis  Napoleon  in  France  ; 
but  is  the  monarch  therefore  only  a  president  under  a  different  name  ? 
She  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  president  is  chosen  by  the  people  ; 
is  the  people's  servant,  and  is  entrusted  by  the  people,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, with  their  authority  and  powers.  But  is  this  the  case  with 
the  English  monarchs  1  Our  author  knows  the  contrary.  A  pre- 
sident ovglii  to  have  great  power,  while  he  remains  a  president ;  but 
his  presidentship  depends  on  the  will  of  the  peoplw.  Our  monarch 
has  not  half  the  power,  has  not  one-tenth  the  power  that  a  president 
ought  to  have,  but  she  is  none  the  more  a  president  for  that.  Our 
monarchs  rise  to  the  throne  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  utterly  im- 
proper to  call  them  presidents,  Our  monarchs  rise  to  the  throne 
in  virtue  of  their  birth,  whereas  a  president  is  elected  by  the  people. 
General  Taylor  rules  in  virtue  of  the  people's  choice,  and  the  people 
chose  him  for  his  valour,  and  what  they  regarded  as  his  public  ser- 
vices. But  who  chose  Queen  Victoria  ?  Who  chose  George  the 
Third  ?  And  who  chose  his  profligate  and  loathsome  son  ?  The 
editor  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend  should  be  more  careful  in  his 
statements.  He  has  said  many  excellent  things,  but  he  has  marred 
his  excellent  sayings  by  mixing  with  them  a  number  of  foolish 
and  erroneous  things.  Let  him  write  more  carefully  we  say  :  he  will 
then  render  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
to  the  cause  of  social  and  political  reform. 


REVIEW. 
UNITAKIANIS^^  Dkfended  ;  a  feiv  words  in   Reply  to  a   Statement 

advanced   in  Brunswick  Chapel,  on  Simday  Evening,  Dec.  0th, 

1849.     By  Joseph  L.  Bulmer. 

This  is  a  short  but  simple  statement  of  the  doctrines  generally  held 
by  Unitarians,  and  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  on  which  those  doc- 
trines are  generally  grounded.  It  is  a  small  work,  of  very  few  pages  ; 
but  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  published.  The 
Wesleyan  minister  referred  to  in  the  title,  is  John  Cannell,  at  present 
stationed  in  AVhitby.  This  minister,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  doomed 
Papists  and  Unitarians  unconditionally  to  eternal  torments.  I  wonder 
whether  there  be  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  would  himself  consign  a 
man,  for  any  reason,  to  eternal  torments.  I  wonder  whether  John 
Cannell  has  hardness  of  heart,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  or  malignity  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him,  supposing  him  to  have  the  power,  to  put  a  man 
into  unutterable  torments,  and  then  to  lengthen  out  the  sufferer's  life  on 
purpose  that  he  might  endure  those  unutterable  torments  world  without 
end.  I  wonder  whether  there  be  a  man  on  earth  that  could  do  so.  I 
wonder  whether  there  be  a  man  on  earth  that  could  keep  a  man  burn- 
ing in  a  fire,  or  hanging  on  a  hook,  or  afflicted  with  tic  doloreux, 
either  for  ever,  or  for  a  hundred  years,  for  any  cause  whatever.  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  if  there  be  such  a  man,  he  is  a  monster  and  a 
demon  all  over.  And  to  suppose  that  God  Almighty — the  best  and 
the  kindest  being  in  the  universe,  could  doom  a  man  to  eternal  tor- 
ments,— could  doom  his  own  creatures,  his  own  children,  to  intolerable 
agonies  world  without  end — not  for  the  greatest  of  crimes,  but  forcer- 
tain  religious  opinions,  is  such  a  piece  of  folly,  is  such  an  excess  of 
absurdity,  is  such  a  wildness  and  blackness  of  fanaticism,  that  one 
might  well  be  astonished  that  any  human  being  could  he  afflicted  v^ith 


it.  John  Cannel  has  perhaps  never  seriously  considered  what  the 
words 'eternal  torments  '  mean.  He  has  perhaps  never  considered 
what  an  infinite,  what  an  impossible  amount  of  cruelty  it  would  re- 
quire in  man,  or  God,  or  devil,  to  keep  a  person  writhing  and  shrink- 
ing in  eternal  torments.  Perhaps  John  Cannell  has  never  consulted 
his  reason  on  the  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
even  consulted  his  Bible.  He  very  likely  speaks  by  rote,  as  parrots 
do,  just  uttering  what  his  ignorant  teachers  taught  him  in  his  child- 
hood, before  his  reasoning  faculties  awoke.  There  are  people  in  the 
world  who  swallow  creeds  as  pigeons  swallow  peas,  and  deal  them 
out  to  others  without  a  thought  of  what  they  are  doing.  There  are 
people  who,  though  they  profess  to  believe  it  the  duty  of  men  to  prove 
all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  only  which  is  good,  prove  nothing, 
but  take  their  principles  or  creeds  on  trust ;  men  who  both  thought- 
lessly believe  and  thoughtlessly  teach, — blind  leaders  of  the  blind,— 
men  who,  like  the  ox  or  the  ass,  go  the  road  they  are  driven  by  the 
advocates  of  ancient  errors  and  absurdities,  and  never  ask  themselvec 
what  is  true,  what  is  just,  what  is  reasonable,  or  what  is  right  ?  And 
perhaps  Mr.  Cannell  is  one  of  them.  Let  us  hope  the  best.  It  is  im- 
possible he  should  consign  men  to  eternal  torments,  for  any  cause 
whatever,  if  his  reason  were  awake  and  active.  It  is  especially  im- 
possible, if  his  reason  were  awakff,  that  he  should  consign  men  lo  eter- 
nal torments  for  happening  to  hold  or  advocate  opinions  different  from 
his  own.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  he  speaks  at  random,  and  does  not 
know  exactly  what  he  says.  And  why  consign  Papists  and  Uni- 
tarians to  eternal  torments  rather  than  the  Calvinists  !  John  Wes- 
ley's opinion  was,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism  were  the 
most  blasphemous  and  injurious  doctrines  of  all.  He  did  not  consider 
the  doctrines  of  either  Catholics  or  Unitarians  so  dishonourable  to  God, 
or  so  injurious  to  man,  as  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  eternal  uncon- 
ditional election  and  reprobation.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Cannell  should 
profess  to  be  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  yet  differ  so  widely  from  Wes- 
ley ?  As  I  have  said,  John  Cannell  must  labour  under  some  kind  of 
mental  derangement.  It  would  be  uncharitable  to  think  him  sane,  or 
to  regard  him  responsible  for  what  he  says. 

John  Cannell  directed  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  lltU 
verse  of  the  47th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  it  says,  after  describing 
the  lands  through  which  the  holy  waters  flowed,  '  The  miry  places 
and  the  marshes  thereof  shall  not  be  healed  ;  they  shall  be  given  to 
salt.'  When  he  compared  the  Papists  and  the  Unitarians  to  those 
'  miry  places  and  the  marshes  thereof,'  he  was  sadly  astray.  If  there 
be  any  system  of  doctrines  that  more  deserves  to  be  compared  to  miry 
places  and  marshes  than  certain  doctrines  of  Methodism  and  Calvin- 
ism, I  will  write  no  more.  Why,  Bunyan  himself  assures  us,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  people  to  get  to  heaven  in  the  Calvinistic  way, 
without  going  through  the  SLOUGH  OF  DESPOND,  one  of  the 
most  miry  and  marshy  places,  one  of  the  filthiest  and  most  bottomless 
puddles,  according  to  Bunyan's  account,  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual 
or  natural  universe.  And  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  the  Methodists  do 
not  teach  the  same  horrid  doctrine.  I  have  heard  Methodist  preachers 
say  that  no  man  can  pass  from  the  city  of  destruction  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  without  wading  or  struggling  right  through  this  slouoh  of 
DESPOND  of  which  John  Bunyan  speaks,  in  which  so  many  in  Bunyan's 
days  lost  hope  and  life,  and  in  which  so  many  Methodist  chapel-goera 
continue  to  lose  themselves  from  day  to  day. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  for  Popery  or  Catholicism  ;  I  am  as  far  from 
what  John  Cannell  calls  a  Papist,  as  he  himself  can  be,  and  perhaps 
a  little  farther  ;  but  I  may  say  a  \Yord  about  Unitarianism,  and  it  is 
this — that  if  there  be  a  theological  or  a  religious  system  that  least 
deserves  to  be  compared  to  '  miry  places,  and  the  marshes  thereof ' 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  it  is  the  Unitarian  system.  I  am 
not  myself  a  Unitarian.  I  am  what  John  Cannell  would  consider  a 
greater  heretic  than  many  Unitarians  are.  But  I  like  to  speak  the 
truth  on  every  subject,  and  to  insist  on  justice  to  every  denomination. 
And  I  may  say  one  thing  respecting  the  Roman  Catholics  : — I  have 
read  a  many  Roman  Catholic  ivorks,  and   I  have  occasionally  heard 
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Roman  Catholics  preach,  and  T  know  no  works,  and  have  heard  no 
preachers  that  insist  more  on  justice,  mercy,  purity  and  temperance 
than  they  ;  and  these  are  the  '  weightier  matters  of  the  law.'  Theo- 
logical opinions  and  sectarian  forma  are  trifles  conpared  with  these. 
Justice  and  mercy,  temperance  and  purity,  are  the  things  both  to  give 
men  a  taste  of  blessedness  on  earth,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  richer  and 
better  things  which  God  has  provided  for  his  children  in  heaven. 


MONARCHY,  ARISTOCRACY,  AND  REPUBLICANISM. 

Monarchy  is  Government  by  one.  The  word  Monarch  is  Greek. 
It  is  composed  of  motios,  one,  and  archos,  a  ruler  ;  and  is  therefore 
the  proper  name  for  any  form  of  Government  in  which  one  individual 
alone  rules. 

Aristocracy,  taken  literally,  means  a  form  of  Government  in 
which  the  best  of  the  people  rule.  The  word  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  the  first,  aristos,  signifying  l)est,  and  the  second  cralia, 
signifying  power.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  such  thing  as  a  literal  Aristo- 
cracy in  the  world.  There  is  no  community  in  which  the  best  men 
are  the  rulers.  But  the  word  best  has  been  used  to  signify  best  of. 
It  has  Iieen  used  to  signify  the  richest,  or  the  strongest.  The  word 
orthodoxy  originally  meant  right  doctritie ;  but  the  word  has  been 
so  constantly  used  to  designate  the  creeds  of  the  majority,  and  the 
creeds  of  the  majority  have  generally  been  so  false,  that,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  commonly  used,  it  now  means  wrong,  erroneous 
doctrine.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  that  which  is  called 
orthodoxy,  is,  in  reality,  heterodo.ty.  So  those  who  are  called  the 
Aristocracy,  are,  in  general,  instead  of  the  best,  the  worst  of  men. 
The  word  Aristocracy,  however,  is  now  generally  used  in  the  sense  of 
Oligarchy ;  a  form  of  Government  in  which  a  few  individuals  rule, 
and  in  which  the  majority  are  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
Government. 

The  word  Democrac;/  is  .mother  Greek  word.  It  is  composed  of 
demo),  the  people,  and  cratia,  power,  and  means  the  power  of  the 
the  people  ;  or  a  form  of  Government  in  which  the  people  at  large  are 
the  rulers.  Thus  Monauchy  is  the  rule  of  one  ;  Aristocracy  the 
rule  of  a  few  ;  and  Democracy  the  rule  of  all. 

Monarchy  is  of  two  kinds,  hereditary  and  elective.  A  hereditary 
monarch  is  one  who  rules  in  virtue  of  his  birth,  or  in  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  preceding  rulers.  An  elective  monarch  is  one  who  rules 
in  virtue,  not  of  his  descent,  but  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  or  of 
some  other  party.  Elective  monarchs,  however,  have  never  been 
chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  but  only  by  a  handful  of  persons  who 
have  usurped  to  themselves  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  people. 

Monarchies  have  also  been  divided  into  limited  and  unlimited 
monarchies.  A  limited  monarchy  is  one  in  which  the  power  of  the 
monarch  is  shared  by  some  other  party  in  the  state.  The  English 
monarchy  is  called  a  limited  monarchy,  because  the  ruling  power, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  is  shared  by  the  Aris- 
tocracy and  a  portion  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  eastern  monarchies 
are  unlimited  monarchies,  because  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  abso- 
lute :  he  rules  alone.  The  English  Government  is,  in  theory,  a 
mixture  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy.  It  is,  however, 
in  reality,  a  simple  Aristocracy,  or  Oligarchy.  The  Queen  is  a 
Monarch  in  name  only.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  popular  body 
only  in  name.  The  Aristocracy,  or  Oligarchy  is,  in  truth,  the  only 
ruling  power.  There  is,  however,  so  much  intelligence  and  conse- 
quenllv  so  much  power  amongst  the  people,  that  the  Aristocracy  find 
it  prudent  in  some  of  their  measures,  to  consult  the  will  of  the 
people.  Hence  popular  measures  are  frequently  adopted  by  the 
Government  against  their  own  inclination.  But  the  Government 
itself  is  exclusively  aristocratic.  The  power  which  the  people  have, 
they  have,  not  as  rulers,  but  simply  as  men  :  it  is  the  power  of 
opiiiio7i,  not  of  authority. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  amongst  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
men,  as  to  which  form  of  Government  is  the  best.     Whatever  might 


be  the  case  formerly,  the  masses  of  the  people  at  present  regard  both 
Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  as  irrational,  absurd,  unnatural,  tyrannical, 
and  injurious.  There  are  few  indeed  amongst  the  thinking  classes 
who  do  not  regard  Democracy  as  the  only  rational  and  ju'it,  and  as 
the  only  safe  and  beneficial  form  of  Government. 


SELF-DECEPTION. 

HOW    NATIONS    DECEIVE    TIIEMSF.LVES. 


The  people  of  England  fancy  themselves  the  wisest  of  mankind. 
Nay  more  ;  vast  numbers  of  the  English  think  themselves  and  their 
nation  almost  perfect  in  most  things.  They  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  they  are  chargeable  with  such  errors  and  follies  as  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  chargeable  with.  The  English  generally  are  amazed  at 
the  folly  of  the  Chinese  in  cramping  the  feet  of  tlieir  children,  in  tor- 
turing and  almost  disabling  them  in  order  to  keep  their  feet  unnatu- 
rally small.  They  are  equally  amazed  at  the  folly  of  certain  other 
tribes  in  flattening  their  children's  skulls,  or  their  children's  noses. 
The  thought  that  they  themselves  are  guilty  of  any  such  folly  never 
enters  their  minds.  Yet  they  are.  They  use,  not  bandages  and  cords 
merely,  but  whalebone,  luood,  and  steel,  to  cramp  and  compress,  not 
their  skidls  or  their  noses,  but  their  chests,  the  portion  of  the  body  in 
which  their  vitals  are  lodged, — the  portion  of  their  body  that  God  has 
specially  walled  round  and  protected,  arched  out  and  expanded,  to 
prevent  the  vital  functions  from  being  impeded.  They  use,  not  ban- 
dages and  cords  alone,  l)ut  whahbone,  xcood,  and  steel,  to  force  their 
waists  and  chests  into  the  narrowest  possible  compass.  They  use,  not 
cords  and  bandages  alone,  but  whalebone,  icood,  and  steel  ;  thus  check- 
ing the  play  of  the  lungs,  impeding  the  action  of  their  heart,  obstruct- 
ing the  free  and  easy  working  of  the  stomach,  and  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  other  vital  and  important  organs.  They  not  only  torture  and 
partially  maim  themselves,  but  render  life  almost  a  burden,  and  bring 
it,  in  innumerable  cases,  to  a  miserable  and  untimely  end.  Scarcely  a 
woman  in  England  can  breathe  freely.  Scarcely  a  woman  in  England 
can  run  a  hundred  yards  without  being  out  of  breath.  Scarcely  a 
woman  in  England  can  walk  briskly  up  a  hill  without  panting. 
Scarcely  a  woman  in  England  can  bear  the  heat  and  confined  air  of  a 
public  meeting,  without  suffering  headache  or  sickness.  They  so  com- 
press their  bodies,  they  so  contract  their  chests, — they  so  confine  their 
vital  organs,  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  considerable  exertion  with- 
out subjecting  themselves  to  serious  inconvenience.  In  short,  the 
English  who  pity  the  Chinese  for  their  folly,  or  despise  them  for  their 
unnatural  cruelty  to  themselves  and  to  their  children  ; — the  English, 
who  regard  the  Chinese  as  barbarians  ;  who  look  down  upon  them 
with  something  like  pity  or  contempt  because  they  bandage  their  chil- 
dren's feet,  to  prevent  them  from  growing  to  their  natural  size,  bandage 
their  children's  chests,  the  most  important  part  of  their  body, — ban- 
dage, I  say  ;  but  they  not  only  bandage  it,  but  wall  it  and  fence  it 
and  fetter  it  with  whalebone,  wood,  and  steel,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  their  physical  system  incapable  of  developing  itself, — in  such  a 
way  as  to  subject  them  to  the  most  serious  inconvenience  and  the 
most  grevious  suffering,  and  expose  them  to  the  most  imminent  peril. 

Again ;  how  common  amongst  us  tlie  feeling  is,  that  England 
stands  alone  with  respect  to  its  religious  or  theological  light.  What 
multitudes  there  are  who  regard  the  Mahometans,  the  Persians,  and 
even  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  as  lost  in  spiritual  dark- 
ness compared  with  themselves.  They  regard  the  Mahometans,  the 
Persians,  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  barliarians,  or  as  only  half  en- 
lightened, because  they  believe  in  the  Koran,  the  Sliasters,  a.s  sacred 
books,  or  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church  or  tradition.  They 
regard  a  many  of  their  religious  aiid  theological  opinions  as  utterly  ir- 
rational. They  have  no  idea  that  they  themselves  are  the  subjects  of 
similar  delusions,  the  victims  of  equal  follies.  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
What  evidence  has  the  English  Protestant  of  the  trutli  or  infallibility 
of  his  own  sacred  books,  which  the  Mahometan,  the  Persian,  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  cannot  give  of  the  truth  of  his.     What  evidence  has 
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the  English  Protestant  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Mahometan  sacred  books,  which  the  Mahometan  has  not  of  the 
folly  and  absurdity  of  many  portions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures. 

What  a  pity,  I  say,  that  nations  should  so  strangely  deceive  them- 
selves !  What  a  pity  that  they  should  indulge  such  grievous  delu- 
sions. It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  see  through  the  follies  of  sects 
and  nations,  to  endeavour  to  expose  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
see  the  evil,  to  endeavour  to  make  it  visible  to  others.  How  can  a 
nation  be  expected  to  improve,  if  it  think  itself  already  perfect  ?  How 
can  we  expect  a  people  to  do  justice  to  their  neighbours,  so  long  as 
Ihey  entertain  such  unjust  and  unworthy  nations  respecting  them  1 
Let  UB  to  try  to  enlighten  our  countrymen.  Let  us  neither  flatter  our 
countrymen,  nor  disparage  foreigners.  Let  us  do  justice  to  the  views 
and  the  characters  of  all  nations  ;  and  let  us  be  careful  to  do  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  views  and  characters  of  our  own  nation.  Instead 
of  fostering  pride,  let  us  nurture  charity.  Instead  of  more  widely  sep- 
arating the  nations  of  the  earth,  let  us  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other. 
Instead  of  flattering  the  sects,  let  us  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  errors  and  misdoings,  and  effect  amongst  them  a 
thorough  reformation. 

LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 
THE    potters'    emigration    society, 

•  To  Mr.  Georob  Beil,  Fort  Winnabago,  Nov.  16,  1849. 

SiK, — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  the  Potteries,  and  the  reason 
Is,  I  have  been  hoping  that  things  here  would  have  taken  a  different  turn; 
but  hope  long  deferred  make."*  the  heart  sick.  I  looked  forward  with  pleasing 
expectation  to  the  arrival  of  Twigg  and  Wadkin,  hoping  tliat  Wadkin's  years, 
and  Twigg's  position  as  the  President  of  the  Society,  would  have  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  their  judgment,  and  that  justice  and  candour  would  have  formed  the 
basis  of  their  conduct.  But  the  pro.sperity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  Col- 
ony does  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  object  of  their  mission ; 
for  their  conduct  with  reference  to  Pottersville,  has  been  the  most  unfeeling  and 
reckless.  Every  step  has  been  taken,  which  reason  could  conceive  and  pru- 
dence could  dictate,  to  get  Twigg  to  settle  the  Estate  Committee's  accounts. 
He  has  been  waited  upon,  and  h-as  appointed  eight  or  nine  meetings ;  I,  my- 
self, have  solicited  him  four  times,  and  he  has  failed  to  attend  to  any.  Twigg 
has  wrote  to  you,  that  those  of  the  Estate  Committee  who  have  left  Potters- 
ville, have  left  in  order  to  evade  their  store  debts  ;  a  more  unfeeling  and  cruel 
expression  could  not  have  fallen  from  the  most  devilish  mind  there  is  in  hu- 
man form.  Early  in  June  last,  I  met  with  Hamlet  C'opeland,  John  Sawyer, 
and  James  Hammon,  at  Squire  Putton's,  magistrate,  and  made  this  proposi- 
tion :  that  if  they  would  give  me  a  bond  for  the  deed  of  the  land,  I  would  give 
them  a  bond  for  all  that  I  owed  them,  if  they  would  give  me  a  reasonable  time 
for  its  payment.  The.y  declared  it  to  be  just,  but  could  notgive  the  bond.  I 
left  Pottersville,  Oct.  31,  last  year,  not  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  cent,  but,  like 
those  who  had  left  before  me,  for  J.  Smith,  A.  Evans,  and  S.  Fox,  had  all  left, 
left  it  because  I  could  not  exist, — mind,  not  live,  but  exist,  upon  it.  I  had  had 
but  one  crop,  and  five  acres  of  wheat  did  not  produce  50  bushels,  and  I  sowed 
out  of  it  7i  bushels  on  the  land  again.  I  got  30  bushels  of  potatoes  for  keep 
and  seed,  and  I  had  as  good  a  crop  as  there  was  on  the  estate.  Wheat  was 
then  selling  at  fifty,  and  potatoes  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel :  you  will  see 
that  I  had  about  twenty-seven  dollars  to  keep  myself  and  family  for  the  next 
year.  1  left  Pottersville  just  as  I  went  to  it,  with  this  exception,  that  myself 
and  family  were  more  naked  and  barefoot,  with  a  winter  to  face ;  the  (herme- 
ter  standing  2i  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  snow  not  off  the  ground  for  six 
months.  I  remained  at  Pottersville  so  long,  that  four  of  my  children  have 
not  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  shoe  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  You  will 
please  to  recollect  that  we  were  set  down  in  a  new  settled  country,  with  our 
hands  tied  on  our  backs,  by  being  robbed  of  our  first  winter's  labour,  and  of 
the  last  fraction  which  charity  had  given  us  at  home, — that  we  were  without 
team,  ploughs,  drags,  or  any  thing  to  cultivate  our  land  with.  If  you  can 
grisp  our  position, — if  your  hearts  are  not  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone, 
you  will  think  Twigg's  language  as  hard  as  I  do,,  for  he  could  have  known  these 
things ;  but  this  was  not  his  object ;  his  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Estate 
Committee,  for  he  gave  every  one  of  them  notice  to  leave  the  estate.  I  here- 
with enclose  you  mine ;  but  as  I  have  more  to  say,  I  must  leave  Pottersville 
and  go  to  Twigg's  Indian  land.  His  first  settlement  is  on  the  Fox  river,  and 
is  about  six  miles  on  a  straight  line  from  Fort  Wiimabago,  but  owing  to  much 
msrsh  land,  they  have  to  go  about  nine  miles  to  it  at  Fort  Winnabago.  They  are 
now  making  a  canal  to  join  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  together  ;  they  are 
about  li  miles  apart;  which  will  give  this  Western  country  a  communication  by 
water  to  New  Orleans  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  is  likely  to  make  Fort 


Winnabago  or  Portage,  as  they  lie  close  together,  a  large  trading  town.  The 
land  which  Twigg  has  made  a  settlement  upon,  belongs  to  the  Missouri 
Indians  until  next  August.  It  was  contracted  for  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment last  Fall,  therefore  it  is  unsuiweyed  ;  but  I  expect  some  of  it  will  be  sur- 
veyed this  winter.  As  it  belongs  to  the  Indians,  it  is  not  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  but  may  be  said  to  be  without  law ;  yet  many  hundreds  have  gone 
upon  it.  I  have  been  down  the  river,  about  nine  miles  past  Twigg's  Landing, 
as  it  is  called.  1  have  been  li  miles  back  on  the  Settlement,  and  should  say, 
that  if  any  person  had  tried  to  have  picked  the  lightest  land,  he  could  not  have 
done  it  more  effectually,  for  it  is  nothing  but  sand  to  the  surface.  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  Examiner,  where  Twigg  has  made  his  boast  of  having  made  this  se- 
lection himself,  without  the  Officers  of  Pottersville.  There  is  not  one  but 
what  would  be  ashamed  to  have  his  name  mentioned  with  the  selection.  It  is 
an  excellent  landing,  having  hard  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  abont 
three  miles  in  front  of  the  river,  but  about  two  is  marsh  ;  it  is  four  or  five 
miles  deep,  and  I  believe  it  is  better  backward.  The  other  Settlement,  I  be- 
lieve, is  better  land,  but  it  does  not  come  to  the  river  by  several  miles.  There 
is  much  murmuring  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  Indian  Estate.  About  one- 
third  who  have  come  up  are  gone  back.  And  there  is  much  reason  to  murmur, 
for  Twigg  has  brought  their  wages  to  the  lowest  point,  and  their  provisions  to 
the  highest.  Flour,  for  which  he  g.ave  three  and  three-and-a-half  dollars  per  bar- 
rel, he  has  charged  them  six  dollars ;  pork,  for  which  he  gave  five  and  six  cents 
per  pound,  he  has  charged  them  nine  and  ten  cents  ;  cheese,  for  which  he  gave 
six  cents  per  pound,  he  charged  them  eighteen  ;  and  the  groceries  he  has  sold 
in  the  same  manner.  I  believe  he  has  laboured  hard  to  get  them  land  broke 
and  sown  ;  but  while  he  has  helped  them  with  his  hands,  he  has  put  his  foot 
upon  their  necks.  A  man  can  better  spare  a  dollar  in  five  years  from^his  first 
settlement,  than  a  cent  when  he  first  comes  up  :  he  then  needs  all  reasonable 
help  he  can  get,  \vithout  his  pockets  are  full  of  money.  They  are  in  a  com- 
plete new  country.  No  crop  has  been  raised  within  miles  of  them,  for  all 
about  them  are  like  themselves,  are  moved  to  make  a  home.  It  is  the  general 
impression  about  here,  that  many  of  them  will  be  starved  to  death  this  winter. 
God  grant  them  a  mild  winter,  and  there  is  some  prospect  of  it.  Bst  I  mast 
close  this  subject ;  and  I  do  so  by  observing,  that  as  long  as  the  Emigration 
Society  can  afford  to  send  persons  to  this  country,  who  think  that  they  know 
every  thing,  into  a  country  having  a  different  climate,  different  soil,  different 
laws,  dift'erent  manner  of  farming,  and  a  different  mode  of  living,  they  must 
expect  to  lose  their  money,  if  it  is  by  £1600  at  a  time,  as  most  assuredly  that 
is  lost  which  Twigg  has  spent ;  for  that  land  will  not  come  into  the  market 
for  two  years  at  least,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  allow  any  per- 
son to  hold  its  lands  but  for  himself :  he  cannot  hold  it  for  any  Society, 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  on  land  are  framed  so  as  to  destroy  monopoly. 
Every  man  that  Twigg  has  placed  upon  thejland  holds  it  for  himself,  and  with 
the  precedent  before  him,  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did  not  deed  it  for  himself, — 
with  the  precedent  of  Twigg,  Evans,  and  Company,  who  were  pledged  before 
the  assembled  thousands  who  witnessed  our  departure,  that  we  were  to  have 
20  acres  of  land,  a  house,  and  travelling  expenses,  and  in  two  years  unblush- 
ingly  take  it  from  us.  Emigration  Societies  are  not  ruined  because  they  can- 
not work ;  by  prudence  and  judgment  they  can  work,  and  may  be  a  blessing  to 
you  and  the  Colonist.  They  are  ruined  by  the  blindness  of  speculators,  and 
men  not  possessed  of  the  control  of  their  reason  ;  for  whoever  examines  the 
whole  of  the  actions  of  William  Evans,  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but 
that  he  is  like  his  brother  Alexander,  that  is — a  clever  madman.  But  I  must 
dismiss  this  subject. 

I  left  Pottersville  last  fall,  and  am  now  living  within  four  miles  of  Fort 
Winnabago.  My  object  was  to  get  work  for  the  winter.  I  am  living  on  a 
.small  farm  belonging  to  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  John  Huron,  and  have 
done  considerably  better  since  I  came  here.  I  have  got  a  cooking  stove,  one 
cow,  two  heifer  calves,  five  pigs,  a  waggon,  and  a  breaking  plough,  but  am 
short  of  team,  land,  and  cross  plough.  I  expected  to  have  gone  again  to  Pot- 
tersville this  fall  or  at  spring.  But  this  is  all  a  blank,  for  I  only  took  the 
farm  for  one  year,  and  where  I  shall  now  go,  at  present  I  cannot  tell.  A  team 
in  this  country  is  every  thing.  If  I  had  but  one,  1  could  find  plenty  of  good 
land.  I  could  wish  that  some  of  my  old  friends  would  do  some  li  ttle  for  me,  and 
if  they  should,  that  they  would  do  it  soon.  I  should  feel  extremely  thankful. 
As  you  have  emigrants  coming  this  way,  I  possibly  might  be  of  some  service  to 
you  :  if  I  cxn,  it  is  at  your  command.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  got  a 
Press  independent  of  the  Examiner.  I  never  learned  until  about  two  weeks 
ago  ;  I  then  saw  one  of  the  numbers.  I  hope  you  and  all  my  old  friends  are 
doing  well.  I  never  heard  from  you  since  the  letter  of  friend  Heath,  or  else 
most  assuredly  I  should  have  wrote  before.  I  hope  you  will  write  by  return 
of  post,  and  let  me  know  all  the  particulars,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  had  some- 
thing to  do.  This  is  a  fine  country,  and  any  body  with  a  little  to  start  with, 
cannot  fail  to  succeed  ;  but  without  it,  you  have  a  long  time  to  drag  along  be- 
fore you  can  make  a  start.  Wheat  and  potatoes  have  considerably  failed  this 
year  through  the  heat  of  the  season.  My  daughter  Elizabeth  has  got  married, 
and  is  living  about  160  miles  from  me;  John  is  living  with  a  doctor  about  24 
miles  off;  Emma  is  with  her  sister,  the  rest  are  with  me  and  are  all  well  and 
in  good  spirits.. 

You  will  let  my  friends  at  Stoke  see  this  letter,  that  is,  Joseph,  Willam.and 
Kobert  Cordon,  John  Cartlidge,  and  all  my  old  friends. 

Yours  affectionately,  Enoch  Piokeriko, 
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105,  Cromer  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  London, 
January  5,  1850. 
Sib, 

Observing  in  this  week's  number  of  your  '  People,'  Mr.  Taylor's 
letter,  extracted  from  the  '  Weekly  Times,'  exposing  tho  Potters'  juggle,  per- 
mit me  to  lay  before  you  the  following  statement  of  facts  :  it  was  my  duty,  in 
connection  with  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Dowling,  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the 
reyising  barrister,  and  to  put  the  following  questions  to  him  : — 

Question.  Is  there  an  enrolled  society  iu  Staffordshire,  called  the  Potter's 
Emigration  Society  ? 

Answer.     Yes. 

Q.     What  are  the  objects  of  that  society  ? 

A.  (Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  referring  to  Rule  I.)  Its  objects  are  to  raise  a  fund 
by  subscription,  &c.,  from  its  members,  to  purchase  lauds,  to  build  houses,  &c., 
for  the  use  of  British  Operative  Potters  !  ! 

Q.    Will  those  rules  apply  to  other  trades  than  British  Operative  Potters  ? 

A.    Certainly  not. 

Q.  Can  the  Potter's  Society  establish  Branches  iu  connection  with  them- 
selves as  a  Parent  Society  ? 

A.  (Mr.  T.  Pratt,  referring  to  Rule  24  of  the  manuscript  rules  deposited 
with  him.)  No,  certainly  not.  Rule  24,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
establish  branches,  I  disallowed.    (It  stands  crossed  through  in  tho  original.) 

Q.  Then  all  Branches  established  in  connection  with  the  Potters'  Society 
are  illegal  ? 

A.  They  are  illegal.  The  rules  apply  exclusively  to  British  Operative 
Potters.  It  is  a  local  Benefit  Society,  and  enrolled  under  the  Benefit  Societies 
Act,  and  they  cannot  by  any  system  of  legerdemain  make  those  rules  apply  to 
you,  or  any  other  trade,  than  British  Operative  Potters. 

Q.  You  have  stated.  Sir,  that  Branches  of  other  trades  have  no  legal  pro- 
tection under  the  Potters'  Enrolment  ;  here  is  a  code  of  Bye  Laws,  and  Branch 
Laws;  how  far  are  the  Bye  Laws  binding  2  1  have  always  been  given  to  under- 
etaud  that  Byo  Laws  are  equally  binding  when  the  General  Laws  ai'e  certified. 

A.  Bye  Laws  are  legal,  provided  they  aro  not  contrary  in  spirit  to  the 
Certified  Rules  ;  but  you  have  gone  and  violated  the  Certified  Kules  iu  every 
particular  :  you  have  opened  Branches  of  other  trades,  which  certainly  can  have 
no  claim  legally,  as  members,  for  any  monies  they  may  invest. 

Q.  Branches  have  been  established,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
gotten  from  the  public,  under  the  impression  that  they  had  an  equal  claim  with 
tho  Potters,  or  Parent  Society,  on  the  General  Fund  :  it  turns  oat  then,  that  we 
have  not.  What  claim  have  we,  and  on  whom  have  we  a  claim  for  the  money 
paid  iu  ? 

A .  You  appear  not  to  have  a  claim  upon  any  one.  The  Potters'  Society  iu 
Staffordshire  you  certainly  have  no  claim  upon,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively, but  upon  the  person  whom  you  call  Treasurer,  or  the  person  who  receives 
and  transmits  the  collections  to  somebody  in  Staffordshire,  he  alone  is  the  per- 
son you  have  an  individual  claim  upon,  and  ho  has  a  collective  claim  upon  the 
person  to  whom,  and  with  whom  he  invests  the  money.  There  is  uo  such  thing 
as  a,  Parent  Society  :  the  Potters'  Society  is  established  exclusively  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  beyond  Staffordshire,  and  the  Potting  trade,  they  cannot  go.  The 
fact  is,  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been  drawn  into  this  Society  under  the  false 
impression  that  you  were  legaUzed  :  at  the  same  time  such  an  impression  was 
a  complete  hoax.     The  fact  is,  you  have  been  completely  gulled. 


You  will  perceive  from  these  facts  what  a  complete  juggle  and  swindle  has 
been  practised  upon  the  people  by  these  Staffordshire  rascals,  by  means  of 
this  Branch  trick.  Trusting  you  will  continue  to  expose  the  Potters'  fraud 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper, 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

William  Griffith. 
To  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Worthy,  near  Leeds. 


SIR  R.  PEEL,  AND  LORD  WHARNCLIFFE 

ON    PROTECTION. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Wharncliffe  have  both  declared  their  con- 
viction, in  letters  which  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  corn  laws  is  impossible.  The  words  of  Sir  R.  Peel  are 
as  follows  ; — 

'There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  effect  of  the  recent 
changes  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  free  import  of  the  main  articles  of 
subsistence  will  be  to  maintain  a  range  of  low  prices  in  average  seasons, 
and  to  prevent  very  high  prices  in  seasons  of  dearth.  In  other  words, 
their  effect  will  be  to  insure,  as  far  as  legislation  can  insure  it,  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  food  as  the  ordinary  rule,  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
scarcity,  and  to  mitigate  the  suffering  from  it  should  it  unfortunately 
occur. 

'It  is  because  1  believe  that  this  will  be  the  effect  of  the  changes  to 


which  I  have  referred,  that  I  look  upon  them  as  irrevocable,  and  I  ad- 
vise you  to  dismiss  altogether  from  your  calculations  the  prospect  of  re- 
newed protection. 

It  is  my  tirra  persuasion,  that  neither  the  present  nor  any  future  Par- 
liment  will  consent  to  reimpose  duties  upon  the  main  articles  of  human 
food,  either  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  revenue.' 

The  words  of  Lord  Wharncliffe  are  as  follows  ; — '  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  corn  duties  cannot  be  restored,  and  that  to  e.xpect  it  is 
mere  delusion  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  true  interests 
of  any  branch  of  industry  than  the  propogation  of  this  delusion.' 

We  fancy  the  protectionists  will  feel  a  little  dispirited  when  they 
read  these  words.  We  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  they  should  be  de- 
terred from  making  an  attempt  to  restore  the  corn  laws.  A  bold  and 
vigorous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  protectionists  to  restore  the  com 
laws,  would  bring  on  the  most  important  discussions.  It  would  lead  to 
the  discussion  of  the  land-monopoly  and  the  power-monopoly  by  our 
Ai-istocrats,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Aris- 
tocrats. We  shall  be  sorry  indeed  if  the  protectionists  should  be  so 
dispirited  as  to  stop  in  their  career  of  folly  before  they  have  thoroughly 
roused  and  excited  the  country,  and  enlisted  the  working  and  trading 
classes  in  one  grand  eft'ort  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  thorough 
democracy. 

THE  IMPOSTOR  SAUNDERS. 


I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Joseph  Bromley,  a  member 
of  the  Bradford  and  Little  Horton  Emigration  Society,  who  unhappily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Saundere,  and  was  induced  by  him  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  his  Virginia  lands.     Poor  Bromley  writes  as  follows  : — 

'  In  consequence  of  my  being  short  of  money,  it  took  me  nearly  a 
fortnight  to  get  here,  (Pittsburgh)  and  from  this  place  I  had  to  walk 
all  tlie  way  to  the  land.  Think  of  my  surprise  when  I  got  there.  It 
was  not  worth  a  gift.  It  is  all  rocks,  hills,  or  high  mountains.  It  is 
worse  than  the  rocks  about  Crown  Sett,  in  Leek  Frith.  I  suppose  that 
Saunders  is  exposed  before  now.  I  hope  he  is  ;  for  he  is  a  scoundrel. 
He  has  robbed  and  plundered  me  of  my  money.  He  has  not  only 
robbed  me  of  my  money,  but  of  my  home  and  my  happiness.  My  dear 
friend,  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  tell  me  whether  Joseph 
Barker  has  bought  any  land  for  the  society.  If  he  has  not,  I  shall  come 
home.  If  he  has,  let  me  know  when  the  first  party  are  coming,  and  I 
will  join  them.  Joseph  Bromley.' 

The  committee  of  the  Bradford  and  Horton  Emigration  Society,  of 
which  Bromley  is  a  member,  have  written  to  him  wishing  him  to 
remain  where  he  is,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  joining  their  first 
party.  Bromley  is  a  sober,  industrious  young  man,  without  any 
family.  His  friends  were  not  aware  that  he  had  fallen  into  Saunder  a 
trap,  tiU  after  he  had  set  sail. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  OUR  COLONIES. 


A  new  association  has  been  lately  formed  for  securing  the  better  and 
cheaper  government  of  our  colonies.  In  this  society  free-traders  and 
protectionists  appear  to  be  uniting.  We  wish  the  new  association  suc- 
cess. We  hope  they  will  succeed  in  forcing  the  government  to  set  the 
colonies  free,  and  make  them  their  own  governors. 

GAME-KEEPERS. 


L.  M. — Game-keepers  are  martyrs  when  they  die  in  the  discharge  of 

their  duty. 

J.  B. — So  are  poachers.  Both  are  martyrs.  Game-keepers  are 
martyrs  to  an  aristocratic  tyranny,  and  poachers  are  martyrs  to  the  law 
of  nature.  I  would  sooner  be  a  poaching  martyr  myself,  than  a  game- 
preserving  martyr. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cho«p  cloth  In  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  In  tho  centre  of 
the  Weit  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  frienda  whoareoltoniire  manufaclurtn, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  roivsonablo  rates.  The  pricos  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  oUre  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten.  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  Invisible  greens  of  a  ve^  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shUllngs.  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied  with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  W  e  h»T»  very  u"!'  'ear  of 
n  It  being  able  to  send  thorn  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  Tho  cloth  can  b«  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  aU  cases  the  money  muM  be  seat  wltt  «• 
orders.— J.  Baekbh. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several  persons  have  written  to  me  to  inquire,  whether  any  parties  would 
pay  their  expenses  to  the  United  States  of  America,  provided  they  would  agree 
to  work  for  the  amount  on  arriving  there.  I  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
There  may  be  some  who  would  be  disposed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  parties  over 
to  America  on  this  condition,  but  I  have  no  such  persons  in  my  mind  at 
present.  If  I  should  hear  of  any  such,  I  will  name  the  matter  in  The  People. 
EoBERT  Pbarson,  Makchestee. — I  am  obliged  to  j'ou  for  your  kind  and  en- 
couraging letter.  You  will  find  that  I  have  embodied  the  substance  of  your 
remarks,  and  of  my  own  lectures  in  Manchester,  in  an  article  in  The  People. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  exposures  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  have 
not  been  in  vain. 

To  soue  DEwsBUBr  Friends. — I  should  be  glad  to  publish  a  Life  of  Luther 
and  a  History  of  the  Reformation ;  but  I  cannot  do  it  at  present.  I  do  not 
know  what  1  may  be  able  to  do. 

To  J.  W. — I  could  not  enlarge  The  People  one-half,  with  its  present  circu- 
lation, without  making  it  a  losing  concern,  and  if  any  one  wishes  me  to  work 
at  a  loss,  he  must  not  only  set  me  the  example,  but  supply  me  with  funds  to 
support  my  family,  and  to  enable  me  to  accomplish  certain  great  objects  which 
I  have  in  view.  The  promise  was,  that  I  would  enlarge  The  People  as  soon 
as  the  circulation  would  enable  me  to  do  so  ;  and  I  shall  be  careful  to  fulfil 
that  promise. 

A  Kkader  of  the  People. — I  received  your  former  letter  with  the  tract 
by  the  Mormon.  You  will  probably  see  a  notice  of  the  tract  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  The  People,  as  well  as  an  answer  to  your  questions. 

I  have  no  objections  whatever  to  labour  in  conjunction  with  such  men  as 
Cebden,  Col.  Thompson,  Bright,  Thomas  Cooper,  &c.  I  do  labourin  the  same 
cause,  and  if  I  do  not  labour  in  their  company,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  know  no 
good  thing  which  they  advocate,  which  I  do  not  advocate.  I  know  no  evil 
which  they  seek  to  annihilate,  which  I  do  not  seek  to  annihilate. 

Yon  say  it  is  foolish  to  talk  about  people  going  to  America  when  they  have 
not  Bufiicient  to  support  themselves,  much  less  to  raise  the  funds  to  carry  them 
over  the  sea.  But  you  must  understand,  there  are  some  who  have  funds  to 
carry  them  across  the  sea,  but  who  find  their  funds  diminishing.  What  are 
they  to  do  ?  Must  they  stop  in  England  till  they  have  not  a  penny  left  1  I 
say,  if  such  men  choose  to  go  to  America,  they  have  a  right  to  go,  and  when  I 
find  them  bent  on  going,  I  not  only  have  a  right,  but  am  bound  in  duty,  to 
t«ll  them  how  to  preceed,  so  as  to  secure  success  when  they  get  thither.  This 
is  all  I  do.  You  must  not  say  that  because  you  have  no  intention  to  go  to 
America,  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  go.  While  you  take  the  liberty  to  judge 
and  act  for  yourself,  you  must  grant  the  same  liberty  to  others. 

I  think  the  Freehold  Land  Movement  a  good  one,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and 
every  one  who  intends  to  stay  in  England,  would  do  well  to  join  one  of  the 
freehold  land  societies,  if  he  has  money  enough  to  spare.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  manufacture  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  voters,  and  proper 
preparations  for  making  more,  would  frighten  the  aristocrats  into  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

To  K.  Mason. — The  best  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  that  I  have 
seen  is  Ooadby's.  It  is  not  to  be  purchased  new,  though  it  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  at  second-hand.  It  is  better  than  Adam  Clarke's.  It  is  the  fairest, 
most  candid,  truthful,  best  tempered,  and  practical  commentary  I  ever  met 
with.  The  one  published  by  the  Tract  Society  contains  a  great  amount  of 
matter,  but  the  matter  is  chiefly  Calvinistic.  But  tliere  is  no  commentary  on 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  that  I  have  seen,  that  does  full  justice  to  those 
books.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  is  one  of  the  best  commentators  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment I  have  met  with,  but  even  he  is  only  half  and  half.  He  appears  to 
act  on  the  principle  of  telling  you  only  s.  portion  of  what  he  knows. 

Stephen  Gelpart. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  communication.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  find  room  for  it. 

Q.  S. — There  are  cases  in  which  aggressive  war  would  be  ju.stifiablo.  Sup- 
pose a  country  like  the  American  continent  inhabited  only  by  a  handful  of 
people.  Imagine  a  country  like  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  so  thickly  peopled 
as  to  lack  the  means  of  obtaining  sufficient  for  their  support  and  comfort. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  have  a  right,  in  my  opinion, 
to  go  and  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  American  continent.  If  the  few  untutored 
or  indolent  natives  refused  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  they  would  have  a  right,  in 
my  opinion,  to  employ  force  against  those  natives.  1  suppose  this  would  be 
considered  aggressive  war.  Yet  such  aggressive  war,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
perfectly  right.  I,  of  course,  should  consider  it  the  duty  of  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain  to  obtain  permission  from  the  native  Americans  to  cultivate  a 
portion  of  the  continent  by  peaceful  means.  I  should  also  consider  it  their 
duty  to  do  their  utmost  to  benefit  the  native  Americans.  Still,  supposing  it 
to  happen  that  the  natives  refused  to  the  perishing  emigrant.s  permission  to 
cultivate  a  portion  of  the  land  and  support  themselves  and  their  families  by 
its  produce,  I  should  consider  the  emigrants  perfectly  justified  in  going  to 
war,  and  taking  by  force  what  had  been  unreasonably  and  unjustly  denied 
them. 
G.  G, — It  does  not  follow  that  the  man  who  believes  in  the  human  origin  of 


Christianity  questions  the  divine  origiu  of  its  leading  principles.  I  am  myself 
a  beUover  in  tlie  human  origin  of  Christianity  ;  but  I  am  also  a  believer  iu  tha 
divine  origiu  of  its  leading  principles.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  thing  is  not 
divine  because  it  is  human.  Humanity  itself  is  divine.  Why  may  not  truth 
come  to  us  from  God  tlu'ough  the  hearts,  the  lips,  and  pens  of  our  brethren  ! 
B.  0.,  NEAR.  HuDDEBSFiELD. — I  am  glad  you  liked  the  sermon  on  Ist  Timothy, 
4th  and  Sth.  You  will  probably  be  fuj'nished  with  one  on  the  text  you  men- 
tion by  and  by. 

We  have  received  from  Job  Armitage  an  account  of  two  remarkable  cures 
performed  by  Benjamin  Oldfield,  bone-setter,  of  Berry  Brow,  near  Hudderg- 
field.  We  have  heard  of  B.  Oldfields  success  in  curing  wounds  and  broken 
bones  on  former  occasions.  We  have  not  had  any  experience  ourselves  of  his 
skilfulness  in  operating,  nor  do  we  wish  to  have.  We  had  rather  keep  our 
body  sound  and  our  bones  whole ;  but  any  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
injure  themselves,  will  thank  us  perhaps  for  informing  them  that  there  is  such 
a  man  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  to  whom  they  may  apply  in  case 
of  emergency.  One  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  Job  Armitage,  was  that  of 
Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Cartworth  Moor,  near  Holmfirth.  The  other  was  a 
young  man  at  Brow  Hill,  near  Holmfirth.  This  young  man,  in  getting  over 
a  wall,  slipped  and  broke  his  elbow.  He  got  it  set  by  some  one,  and  in  the 
space  of  si.x  weeks  his  arm  was  stiff  and  straight,  so  that  he  could  not  bend  it. 
He  went  to  another  doctor,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  tried  a  third  with  no 
better  success.  The  last  one  said  his  arm  could  not  be  cured.  He  then  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  ever  being  able  to  work  any  more.  His  parents,  however, 
heard  tell  of  B.  Oldfield  of  Berry  Brow.  They  went  to  him,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  three  or  four  months  he  eflfeoted  a  cure,  and  the  young  man  is  now 
spinning  in  a  factory  near  Holmfirth. 

RrcH.\BD  Gale  writes  from  St.  Louis,  as  follows  : — We  arrived  at  St.  Louis, 
in  the  steamer,  all  well.  I  liave  seen  several  friends.  They  are  all  well,  and  in 
good  spirits.  Things  are  very  cheap  in  New  Orleans.  When  you  arrive  there, 
tlie  Custom  House  officer  comes  on  board.  All  that  he  does,  is  to  ask  you  what 
you  have.  He  will  then  give  you  a  paper,  and  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  Cus- 
tom House  to  get  it  signed.  The  real  Americans  are  a  kind  people.  There  are 
a  good  many  Germans  ready  to  catch  all  they  can  ;  and  you  must  mind  that 
sharpers  do  not  get  your  boxes  wlien  you  arrive  at  Orleans.  St.  Louis  is  some- 
thing like  Orleans  for  sickness.  A  man  can  get  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
day. 

J.  H.  Eastwood,  Hyde. — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  are  the  best  places  to 
emigrate  to. 

TAPSCOTT'S   LINE   OF   AMERICAN    PACKETS. 

FOE    NEW^    lORK. 

TO  Sail  positively  on  the  26th  of  Jakuaet,  the  magniiicent  new  'Bed  Star'  Line  Packet- 
Ship  CONSTELLATION,  Captai.s-  Lrc2,  3500  Tons  Burthen. 
This  splendid  New  Paciiet-Ship  is  the  Largest  and  most  magnificent  Ship  afloat;  has  three 
declis;  and  is  fitted  with  every  modern  improvement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Pas- 
sengers, which,  with  Captain  Lcce's  uniform  liindness  and  attention,  should  ohtain  for  this 
noble  Ship  a  decided  preference  ;  and  parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  should  examine  the 
accommodations  of  this  nohle  specunen  of  naval  architecture,  before  engaging  elsewhere. 
For  terms  of  Passage,  which  will  be  moderate,  early  application  should  be  made  to 

W.  TAPSCOTT  AND   CO., 
St.  George's  Buildings,  Regent  Road,  Clarence  DocI:,  Liverpool. 
'*t*  Persons  wishing  to  go  by  this  magnificent  Ship,  should  send  Deposits  of  Five  Shillings 
each,  in  Postage  Stamps  or  otherwise,  previously  to  the  24th  instant,  when  good  berths  will  he 
kept  for  them. 


SHIP. 
JOHN  CURH1ER 
YORKSHIRE 
CONSTELLATION 
L.  Z. 


ALSO,  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

captain. 
Knapp 
Sherman 
Luce 


11th 


LIVERPOOL  -        -  .        Eldridge 

CENTURION  -        -  -         Kicker      - 

RAPPAHANNOCK       -  -  Cushing 

SIPDONS        -        -        .  -  Howe 

J.  Z.       -        -        -        -  -  Zerega 

A.  Z.      -        -        -        -  -  Chandler 

JAMES  H.  SHEPPARD  -  Ainswoith 
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THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  land  question  excited  so  much 
attention  as  it  is  exciting  at  the  present.  In  England  and  in  Ireland, 
among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  land  question  appears  to  be  occupy- 
ing the  thoughts  and  exciting  the  feelings  of  all.  Almost  every  one 
appears  to  be  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  land- laws  of 
the  country  are  foolish  and  wicked,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  law 
of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom.  Almost  every  one  appears  to  be  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  land,  instead  of  being  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
should  be  distributed  as  extensively  as  possible,  and  that  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  instead  of  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords, 
should  have  fixity  of  tenure,  should  have  security  for  the  repayment  of 
themselves  for  the  expense  of  their  improvements,  and  should  have 
encouragement  to  carry  their  improvements  to  the  farthest  possible  ex- 
tent. Even  Bright  and  Cobden  are  beginning  to  express  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  aristocratic  landlords.  Bright  is  for  the  abolition  of  the 
law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  ;  though  he  does  not  propose  to  put 
an  end  to  their  mischievous  working  all  at  once.  Even  Cobden  lets 
it  out  that  his  object  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  Freehold  Land 
Societies,  &c.,  is  to  transfer  the  power  from  the  Aristocrats  to  the  in- 
dustrious classes.  Many  reformers  go  much  farther.  They  call  for  a 
tax  on  land,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated  ; — for  a  tax  sufficiently 
high  to  oblige  the  great  land-monopolists  either  to  cultivate  the  land 
themselves,  or  to  sell  them  to  those  who  luill  cultivate  them.  Many 
go  even  farther  than  this.  They  contend  for  the  abolition  of  the 
landlord  system  altogether.  They  contend  that  the  land  is  common 
property  ; — that  the  people,  the  whole  people,  and  the  people  alone, 
have  a  right  to  it ; — that  the  Government,  representing  the  people, 
and  acting  as  the  people's  servant,  ought  to  take  possession  of  the 
land,  and  let  it  out  for  a  rent  on  the  people's  account,  to  all  who  are 
disposed  to  cultivate  it ; — that  the  rent  of  land  is  public  property, 
and  should  be  employed,  instead  of  taxes,  to  meet  the  public  expen- 
diture, and  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  Nearly  all  that  think,  ap- 
pear to  be  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  system  is  iniqui- 
tous, and  indeed  intolerable,  and  that  great  and  radical  changes  should 
be  made  in  our  land  laws  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  views  of  different 
parties  on  this  important  subject.  No  publication  has  spoken  more 
freely  or  plainly  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  our  land  laws,  than 
The  People.  The  editor  of  The  People  commenced  his  outcry  against 
the  land  monopoly  many  years  ago.  Even  before  The  Reformers  Al- 
manac appeared,  and  long  before  the  first  number  of  The  People  vras 
published,  he  wrote  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  securing 
the  speedy  and  general  distribution,  and  the  consequent  good  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  The  People  has  advocated  these  principles  from  its 
commencement,  and  nothing  has  given  us  more  pleasure,  than  to  see 
that  the  principles  we  have  advocated,  or  principles  much  resembling 
them,  are  now  penetrating  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  large,  and  remodelling  the  opinion  of  the  public  generally. 

We  shall  notice,  first,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Martin,  T.  C,  laid 


down  in  his  speech  at  the  aggregate  meeting  of  Irish  Nationalists,  held 
in  the  Music  Hall,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  in  November  last. 

Before  commencing  his  speech,  Mr.  Martin  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

'Eesolved — That  the  poverty  and  miseries  of  Ireland  are  mainly  attriba- 
table  to  abuses  in  her  land  system — that  the  '  Irish  Alliance '  shall  therefore 
devote  itself  to  lay  bare  these  abuses — to  point  out  their  enormity — to  device 
suitable  remedies — and  to  adopt  all  advisable  measures  to  have  such  remedies 
carried  promptly  into  legislative  operation.' 

He  commenced  by  observing  that  poverty  was  the  monster  evil  of 
Ireland,  and  that  this   poverty  was  created  by  the  .mismanaobmknt 

OF    THE    LAND,  and  THE    MISAPPROPRIATION  OP    THE    PRODUCE    OK  THE 

people's  labour.  He  acknowledged  that  the  principles  which  he 
was  about  to  propose,  tended  to  abridge  and  limit  the  powers  and 
privileges  possessed  by  landlords,  and  gradually  to  abolish  the  system 
of  landlordism.     He  then  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows  : — 

Ireland  is  the  most  impoverished  country  in  Europe.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  all  over  the  world.  Prom  all  parts  of  the  world  contribu- 
tions have  been  sent  to  relieve  the  people  of  Ireland.  Our  landocracy 
are  swallowed  up  in  debt  ;  our  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  trading 
classes  are  insolvent,  or  struggling  for  a  bare  subsistence.  Our  capital- 
ists are  sinking.  No  labouring  man  receives  the  just  reward  of  his 
labour.  No  degree  of  ability,  industry,  and  economy,  will  insure  suc- 
cess to  a  man  beginning  business  in  Ireland.  Let  a  hundred  men  pos- 
sessed of  these  good  qualities  start  together,  and  while  one  succeeds, 
the  rest  will  inevitably  go  down.  The  country  may  be  compared  to 
one  huge  workhouse,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  which  there  is  not 
wealth  sufficient  to  remunerate  men  for  their  toil  or  enterprize.  And 
mark  ;  sterility  of  the  soil,  or  over  population,  is  not  the  cause  of  this 
poverty.  The  soil  is  most  fertile.  The  arable  land  in  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  support  nine  persons  to  every  five  acres.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ratio,  the  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  arable  acres  of 
Ireland,  should  maintain  a  population  of  twenty-four  millions  and  up- 
wards ;  whereas  the  census  of  1841  returned  only  a  population  of 
8,175,000  ;  and  the  census  of  1851  will  probably  not  exceed  0,000, 
000.  The  true  cause  of  Irish  poverty  is  the  systematic  abstraclion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  wealth  of  Ireland  consists  chiefly  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  greater  part  of  this  produce  is  carried  off 
by  a  small  body  of  men  called  landlords,  who  spend  the  value  received 
for  this  produce  in  vicious  and  luxurious  modes  of  life,  and  give 
us  nothing  in  return.  In  the  county  of  Dublin,  arable  land  pays  a 
rent  of  from  £;?  to  £(}  an  acre,  and  upwards.  Throughout  the  island 
from  £2  to  .£5  an  acre  is  commonly  paid  for  arable  land.  £2  an  acre  has 
been  charged  for  l/ot/s.  I  shall  be  perfecty  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
average  rental  of  arable  land  in  Ireland  is  £2  an  acre.  This  sum,  on 
13,464,000  acres,  gives  a  rental  of  nearly  twenty  seven  millions  of 
pounds  a  year.  My  conviction  however  is,  that  the  landlords  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  country  more  than  Ihirli/  millions  of  pounds*  a  year. 

*  According  to  the  rate  at  which  things  have  sold  in  Enoland,  they  h»TO 
taken  away  from  Ireland  from  forU/  millions  Xofipj  millions  of  pounds  of  pro- 
duce aycar.  The  Irish  cultivators  have  seldom  got  much  more  than  one  half a« 
much  for  their  iproduco  as  is  paid  for  that  produce  in  England.  «emu»t 
boar  this  in  mind  when  calculating  the  amount  extracted  from  the  Inih 
peopio  by  their  inhuman  Inndlordn. 
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Not  more  than  five  millions  of  pounds  of  this  has  been  expended  in  Ire- 
land. The  remainder  has  been  expended  in  other  countries,  in  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  mortgages,  and  in  ministering  to  the  pleasures  and 
vices  of  our  landlords.  Here  we  have  a  small  body  of  men,  variously 
stated  at  from  3,000  to  8,000  in  number,  absorbing  the  produce  of 
land  sufficient  to  maintain  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  people, — 
absorbing  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  vast  numbers  of  those  who  culti- 
vate the  land  cannot  possibly  exist.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are 
annually  starved  to  death  ;  and  the  rest  are  kept  struggling  for  their 
lives.  In  ten  years  our  landlords  have  drained  the  country  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-Jive  millions  sterling.t  Here  is  an  explanation  of 
the  poverty  of  Ireland  ; — it  is  the  unlimited  power  of  the  landlords  to 
exact  any  amount  of  rent,  and  to  evict  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  for 
non-payment,  that  has  produced  all  the  poverty  and  servility,  and 
nearly  all  the  vice,  of  Ireland.  The  end  of  politics,  according  to 
Paley,  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  in  a  country  ; 
but  here  we  have  a  system  which  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of 
misery  in  the  country. 

The  evils  of  landlordism  are  political  evils,  and  should  be  met  and 
abated  by  just  laws.  Suppose  thirteen  millions  of  the  arable  acres 
had  been  divided,  during  the  last  ten  years,  into  520,000  farms  of 
twenty-five  acres  each  ; — suppose  each  farmer  to  have  been  compelled 
to  keep  one  labourer  constantly,  at  wages  sufficient  to  support  himself 
and  his  family,  each  of  these  farmers  and  labourers  maintaining  a 
family  of  five  persons,  we  should  have  had  an  agricultural  population 
of  5,200,000  abundantly  and  happily  provided  for.  Suppose  no 
landlordism  had  existed  in  Ireland  ; — suppose  that  the  only  charge  on 
land  had  been  a  charge  of  ten  shillings  an  acre  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  expended  for  t?ie  benefit  of  the  community  ;  this  sum 
would  have  left  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  population  £15,000,000 
annually.  This  sum,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  would  have  amounted 
to  150,000,000.*  Now  I  ask  if  such  a  state  of  things  had  existed 
for  the  last  ten  years,  would  not  the  agricultural  population  have  been 
wealthy,  prosperous,  and  happy  ?  And  would  not  the  town  popula- 
tion have  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  ?  Would  a  single  indi- 
vidual have  died  of  starvation  in  consequence  of  the  bhght  of  the 
potato  ?  Not  one.  It  is  the  existence  of  landlordism,  then,  that  has 
caused  the  starvation  of  our  countrymen.  The  existence  of  land- 
lordism is  both  offensive  to  God,  and  injurious  to  man.  Well  might 
a  foreign  poet  exclaim  : 

Oh  !  Ireland's  land  is  landlord's  land, 

And  therefore  by  the  waysides  dreary, 

The  famished  mothers,  weeping  stand. 

And  beg  for  means  their  dead  to  bury. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  good  men,  benevolent  Christian  men,  should 

have  been  willing  to  meet  death  across  a  barricade  in  the  desperate 

attempt  to  put  an  end  to  such  atrocities. 

The  decree  of  God,  that  mankind  shall  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweet  of  their  brows,  furnishes  another  conclusive  argument  against 
the  existence  of  landlordism. 

The  landlords  live  solely  by  the  sweat  of  other  people's  brows. 
The  landlord  class  have  no  right  to  property  at  all.  All  right  to 
property  is  founded  on  labour.  Everything  made  or  produced  by 
labour,  belongs  to  the  man  who  made  or  produced  it.  Men  may 
dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  in  any  lawful  way  they  please  ; 
but  everything  made  by  God  without  the  instrumentality  of  man,  is 
public  property.  The  land  and  sea,  the  game  on  the  one,  and  the 
fish  in  the  other,  are  therefore  public  property,  and  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  pu'blic  good  ;  for  the  good  of  all,  No  man  has  a 
right  to  buy  land.  No  one  has  any  right  to  convert  public  property 
of  any  description  into  private  property.  If  a  man  through  ignorance 
or  wickedness  buys  land,  his  title  is  bad,  and  he  must  abide  the  con- 

*  This,  according  to  the  proper  way  of  reckoning,  would  be  from  three  to 
four  hundred  millions  sterling. 

tBear  in  mind,  that  this  £150,000,000  nomincd/y,  would,  in  reality,  have 
been  300,000,000.  ' 


sequences.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  buy  land,  than  he  has  to 
buy  men's  bodies  and  souls  ;  than  he  has  to  buy  the  honesty  of  the 
men  and  the  honour  of  the  women  that  are  born  on  the  land.  He 
may  buy,  and  the  Government  may  sell,  the  right  of  cidtivation  over 
a  certain  extent  of  land  :  but  not  the  land  itself.  And  the  extent  of 
land  over  which  the  right  of  cultivation  is  sold,  should  be  limited  by 
every  community  to  the  quantity  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  to  that  community.  My  impression  is  that  fifty 
acres  is  as  much  as  any  man  can  properly  cultivate. 

The  land  of  a  nation  then  belongs  to  the  nation,  the  whole 
nation  ;  and  the  right  to  administer  the  land  belongs  to  the  Go- 
vernment, the  representative  and  servant  of  the  nation.  The 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  all  should  guide  the  Government. 
When  the  majority  of  the  people  become  educated,  they  will  de- 
cree the  abolition  of  landlordism,  and  the  generations  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  patience  with  which 
the  generations  of  the  nineteenth  century  tolerated  such  a  gross  inva- 
sion of  public  right.  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  there  any  man  with  brains  in 
his  head  and  honesty  in  his  heart  will  have  the  hardihood  to  assert 
that  the  Almighty  created  the  land  of  Ireland,  not  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  the  many  millions  whom  he  created  and  caused  to  be  born 
in  Ireland,  but  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  a  few  thousand  land- 
lords who  may  be  born  in  California,  and  become  owners  of  all  the 
land  in  Ireland,  if  they  bring  gold  enough  to  purchase  it  ?  The  sys- 
tem is  false  from  beginning  to  end. 

If  we  had  not  such  fearful  proof  of  the  evil  of  the  system  of  land- 
lordism in  its  terrible  workings,  we  might  know  from  the  nature  of 
the  system  itself  that  it  was  bad.  It  tends  to  infuse  a  false  notion  of 
justice  into  the  minds  of  the  landlords.  It  raises  up  in  them  wanton 
desires,  which  hurry  them  into  extravagance  and  vice,  plunge  them 
endless  debt  and  difficulties,  induce  them  to  rob  and  oppress  the 
industrious,  and  converts  them  into  a  blighting  pestilence  to  society. 
The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  convert  the  landlords  into  a  loath- 
some mass  of  vice  ;  the  foes  of  industry,  modesty,  chastity,  and  every 
virtue  ;  examples  of  sloth,  and  propagators  of  recklessness,  proflgacy, 
misery,  filth,  and  destitution.  In  point  of  morality  and  religion  the 
absenteeism  of  the  landlords  is  a  blessing.  Who  is  there  amongst  us 
who  does  not  know,  or  has  not  heard,  of  some  resident  landlord, 
some  bullock-feeding  Sardanapalus,  who  has  destroyed  numbers  of  in- 
nocent females,  some  of  his  victims  dying  broken-hearted,  and  the 
remainder  nightly  peopling  the  streets  of  our  cities  with  miserable  out- 
casts. It  is  the  duty  of  all  fathers,  brothers,  clergymen,  and  all 
Christian  men,  to  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  such  a  system.  A  system 
which  generates  such  criminality,  which  profanes  and  degrades  the 
most  innately  modest  and  religious  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
should  be  annihilated  without  delay.  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  a 
hair  on  the  head  of  any  man,  but  I  would  abolish  for  ever  a  system 
which  has  perverted  a  class  into  the  most  ruthless  tyranny  in  existence. 

Mr.  Martin  next  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  principles 
of  what  he  considers  the  true  land  system.  '  The  true  land  system,' 
says  Mr.  Martin,  '  is — 1st.  The  Lord  created  the  land  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  millions  whom  he  created  and  caused  to  be  born  on  the 
land.  (Cheers.)  2nd.  The  Government  of  every  nation  should  ad- 
minister the  land  belonging  to  that  nation.  3rdly.  To  disseminate 
the  blessings  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  land  as  widely  as  possible, 
there  should  be  a  maximum  quantity  of  land  in  each  farm ;  to  pre- 
vent the  inconveniences  arising  .from  a  minute  subdivision  of  land, 
there  should  be  a  minimum  quantity.  4thly.  The]  proportion  of  the 
produce  handed  over  to  the  Government  by  the  cultivators  should  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation  ;  that  proportion  not  to 
exceed  one  tenth. 

Mr.  Martin  says  he  despairs  of  living  to  see  this  system  peaceably 
carried  into  operation.  But  why  should  he  ?  A  revolution  in  the  land 
system  of  the  country  has  plainly  begun ;  and  how  great  and  rapid 
the  change  may  be,  no  one  can  tell.  We  live  in  hopes  that  older 
men  than  Mr.  Martin  may  live  to  see  the  present  wicked  system  en- 
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tirely  abolished,  and  a  rational  and  equitable  system  established  in  its 
place. 

Mr.  Martin,  however,  despairing  of  seeing  the  true  system  adopted, 
proposes  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  principles  somewhat  approachiwj 
the  system,  and  calculated,  in  his  judgment,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
its  ultimate  adoption.     Among  those  principles  are  the  following  ;— 

1st.  Perpetuity  of  tenure. 

2nd.  Payment  of  rent  in  kind,  at  the  rate  of  one  tenth  of  the 
average  produce  of  the  country. 

3rd.  Each  farmer  possessed  of  twenty  acres  or  upwards,  to  be 
required  to  keep  constantly  one  labourer,  at  certain  specified  wages, 
unless  the  farmer  has  a  son  seventeen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  living 
with  him. 

4th.  No  farm  to  exceed  fifty  acres  of  arable  land,  nor  to  fall  short 
of  ten,  except  in  cases  where  factories  or  other  buildings  worth  three 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards  are  erected  on  the  land,  which  might 
have  any  quantity  of  land  less  than  ten  acres  attached  to  them. 

5th.  In  all  future  sales  of  land,  no  more  than  100  acres  to  be  sold 
to  any  person  ;  no  person  at  present  holding  land,  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the  quantity  he  holds  up  to 
100  acres. 

6th.  Land  to  be  divided  equally  amongst  all  a  deceased  land- 
owner's children,  unless  such  a  division  would  reduce  each  child's 
share  below  ten  acres  ;  in  which  case  the  eldest  son  to  take  ten  acres, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  publicly  sold,  and  the  proceeds  equally 
divided  amongst  all  the  younger  children. 

Lastly.  All  land  mortgaged  in  future,  if  not  redeemed  within 
twelve  months,  to  be  sold  forthwith  by  public  auction. 

Mr.  Martin  observes  : — '  If  time  permitted,  I  could  show  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  each  of  these  principles.  If  adopted  in  1850,  I 
am  satisfied  Ireland  would  possess  20,000,000  of  well-fed  inha- 
bitants in  the  year  1900.  Under  the  operation  of  these  principles, 
landlords  might  receive  from  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000  sterling  per 
annum.  Would  not  that  be  enough  to  permit  this  small  idle  class  to 
abstract  annually  from  the  National  Fund  \  Answer,  ye  men  of 
Ireland,  who  wish  to  live  by  honest  industry,  who  do  not  wish  to 
denude  yourselves  of  manhood  and  independence,  and  become  tax- 
eating  stipendiaries,— would  not  that  be  enough,  or  shall  they  be 
permitted  to  abstract  double  and  triple  the  amount  V 

In  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  these  principles,  Mr.  Martin  pro- 
poses that  means  be  at  once  employed  to  secure  the  election  of  honest 
men  for  the  legislature  :  men  who  are  not  landlords.  '  Our  present 
legislature,'  he  properly  observes,  'is  composed  of  landlords,  who  are 
not  likely,  readily,  to  surrender  their  powers  and  privileges.'  The 
union  of  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  considers, 
would  enable  them  to  secure  the  election  of  such  men.  '  The  land- 
ocracy,' says  he, '  numbers  about  30,000  men  in  both  islands.  Mul- 
tiplying these  figures  by  5,  the  average  number  of  a  family,  we  have 
150,000  people.  Against  this  150,000  of  the  landocracy,  we  have  a 
democracy  of  25,000,000.  The  weight  of  public  opinion  will,  of 
course,  be  on  the  side  of  the  25,000,000.  The  farmers  of  Ireland, 
if  they  will  do  their  duty,  may  return  sixty-four  members  to  parlia- 
ment. There  is  the  moral  force.  They  have,  next,  all  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  island  in  their  hands.  They  liave,  or  ought 
to  have,  arms  to  protect  their  property.  Themselves  and  their 
labourers  number  800,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  There  is  the 
physical  force.  Let  them,  then,  at  once,  form  Tenant  Protection 
Societies  in  every  county  and  every  province.  So  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment permit  the  landlords  to  prevent  the  fair  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  let  the  farmers  pay  the  landlords  just  one-tenth  of 
their  produce  ;  and  let  them  religiously  and  sternly  keep  the  remain- 
ing nine-tenths  to  feed  their  families,  to  pay  their  labourers,  and  im- 
prove the  land.  The  association  which  we  have  formed  this  night, 
will  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  honest  and  independent  man  in 
Ireland,  to  labour  for  his  country.  Let  all  join  it.  Orange  and 
green,  young,  old,  and  middle-aged  Irishmen,  should  all  be  wel- 
comed, and  with  courage  and  perseverance  we  shall  succeed,' 


Mr.  Martin  concluded  by  observing : — '  These  are  my  individual 
opinions.  Neither  the  Alhance,  nor  any  member  of  it,  is  bound  by 
these  opinions.  I  give  them  to  you  for  whatever  they  are  worth. 
But  I  conscientiously  believe  they  are  the  only  principles  to  raise  Ire- 
land from  her  present  state  of  misery  and  degradation.' 

I  may  observe,  that  though  these  principles  were  not  formally 
adopted  by  the  Irish  nationalists  as  a  body,  they  were  received  with 
frequent,  and  at  times,  tremendous  cheers,  and  were,  no  doubt,  re- 
garded by  the  mass  of  the  members  as  just,  and  wise,  and  true.  Theso 
principles  are  rapidly  spreading  amongst  the  Irish  population  gene- 
rally. The  readers  and  thinkers  in  Ireland — those  readers  and 
thinkers,  we  mean,  who  are  no  way  interested  in  the  present  evil 
system — appear  to  be  adopting  them  almost  unanimously.  The  gene- 
ral adoption  of  those  principles  cannot  fail,  before  long,  to  effect  a 
great  and  glorious  revolution.  The  people  in  general  care  little  about 
mere  changes  in  the  form  of  Government.  What  they  want  is,  great 
radical  changes  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country.  They 
want  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  Government  ;  but  they  want  such 
a  change,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  those 
other  changes  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 
When  the  people  at  large  see,  that  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  Go- 
vernment,— that  by  the  annihilation  of  our  aristocratic  tyranny,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  free  and  enlightened  Democracy,  they  may  anni- 
hilate the  great  causes  of  want  and  crime,  and  secure  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country  at  large,  the  peaceful  cnjo5'ment  of  all  that  is 
needful  to  their  comfort  and  welfare,  they  will  unite,  and  labour  for 
a  change  in  the  form  of  Government  with  greater  zeal  and  energy  and 
unanimity,  than  they  have  ever  done  before.  The  discussion  of  the 
land  question  is,  in  consequence,  doing  an  infinity  of  good.  It  is 
producing  the  most  happy  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  masses,  and  is 
rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  greater,  more  permanent,  and  more 
beneficent  Democracies  than  either  France  or  the  United  States  of 
America  have  yet  experienced. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE    RUSSIAN    LOAN. 

It  is  said  that  a  Banking  Company,  of  the  name  of  Baring  and  Co., 
have  engaged  to  lend  the  Emperor  of  Russia  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  money.  The  newspapers  are  making  a  great  deal  to  do  about  it. 
Most  of  them  agree  in  censuring  the  Barings.  They  charge  them 
vvith  lending  money  to  a  man,  when  they  know  that  the  object  for 
which  he  wants  it  is,  if  not  to  enable  him  to  rob  and  kill  men  for  the 
future,  to  pay  the  expenses  which  he  has  already  incurred  in  robbing 
and  killing  men  some  months  ago  in  Hungary.  Some  are  holding 
public  meetings  in  the  country  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Barings,  and  to  advise  the  people  at  large  to  have  no  fellowship  with 
them  in  this  affair.     We  hope  the  people  will  follow  this  advice. 

The  money  for  those  loans  is  raised  in  the  same  way  as  money  for 
railways.  A  company  of  men  guarantee  the  money  to  the  borrower, 
and  then  sell  out  scrij-',  entitling  the  parties  who  buy  the  scrip,  to 
interest  on  the  amount  of  money  named  in  the  scrip.  Every  one 
who  buys  this  scrip  is  a  lender  of  money  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Every  purchaser  of  this  scrip  does  so  much  towards  helping  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  oppress  and  plunder  his  own  people,  and  to  rob 
and  slaughter  his  neighbours.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  urged  by 
persons  against  English  people  contributing  towards  this  loan. 

Another  reason  employed  to  deter  people  from  contributing  towards 
this  loan  is,  that  it  will  tend  to  create  an  interest  in  England  in  favour 
of  Russian  despotism.  The  people  who  lend  money  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  will  of  course  wish  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  remam  in 
such  a  position,  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan. 
They  will,  accordingly,  wish  that  Russia  should  remain  at  peace,-- 
that  it  should  be  the  scene  of  no  revolution.  A  revolution  in  Russia 
might  render  the   Emperor  a  bankrupt,  and  thus  cause  loss  to  the 
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people  who  have  lent  him  money.  The  people  who  have  lent  him 
money,  will,  of  course,  be  unwilling  to  sanction  anything  that  would 
tend  to  make  their  creditor  a  banluupt,  and  involve  themselves  in 
loss.  This,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  powerful  consideration.  The  people 
of  England  ought  to  do  nothing  which  would  make  it  their  interest  to 
favour  oppression  and  tyranny.  They  ought  to  do  nothing  to  make 
them  afraid  of  the  overthrow  of  tyranny.  They  ought  rather  so  to 
arrange  matters,  as  to  make  their  duty  and  their  interest  one.  They 
ought  so  to  employ  their  money,  that  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and 
freedom,  and  virtue,  shall  tend  to  increase  their  security  and  prosper- 
ity, rather  than  to  endanger  them. 

Some  contend  that  a  man  who  has  spare  money,  has  a  right  to  lend 
it  without  any  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  borrower  may  intend 
to  employ  it.  Others  contend  that  this  is  a  most  immoral  and  dan- 
gerous principle.  '  Have  we  a  right,'  says  the  Leeds  I'iines,  '  to  hire 
out  a  gun  to  a  man,  when  we  know  that  his  object  in  borrowing  it  is 
to  shoot  his  servants,  his  neighbours,  or  his  parents  ?  Humanity 
answers,  No !  Then  how  can  we  have  a  right  to  lend  a  person  money 
to  bu7/  guns  for  such  a  horrible  and  guilty  purpose  ?  Or  suppose  a 
person  has  beggared  himself  by  buying  guns  and  powder  and  ball  to 
murder  his  neighbours,  would  it  be  right  for  us  to  lend  him  money 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  suffering  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
guilt?  There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  on  this  subject.  If  Baring 
and  Co.  have  lent  the  Emperor  of  Russia  money,  they  are  chargeable 
with  taking  part  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Hungarian  patriots,  and  in 
the  enslavement  and  plunder  of  that  country.  If  they  have  lent  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  money,  they  are  chargeable  with  upholding  Rus- 
sian tyranny,  and  with  warring  against  human  liberty. 

At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  if  it  be  wrong  to 
lend  money  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  it  is  known  that  the  ob- 
ject for  which  he  wants  that  money  is  something  bad,  it  is  wrong  to 
lend  our  money  to  any  other  person  when  we  know  that  the  object 
for  which  he  wants  it  is  bad.  If  it  is  wrong  to  lend  money  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  enable  him  to  rob  and  murder  people,  it  is 
wrong  to  lend  money  to  a  distiller,  a  brewer,  a  spirit  dealer,  or  an  ale- 
seller,  to  enable  him  to  rob  and  murder  people.  If  it  be  wrong  to 
lend  money  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  enable  him  to  rob  and  kill 
the  Hungarians,  the  Poles,  or  the  Russians,  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  lend 
money  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  to  enable  them  to  rob  and 
murder  the  natives  of  India,  China,  or  Japan.  If  it  is  wrong  to  lend 
money  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  enable  him  to  keep  down  reform 
and  obstruct  the  progress  of  Liberty,  it  is  wrong  to  lend  money  to  the 
British  Aristocrats,  to  enable  them  to  keep  down  reform  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  democracy 
in  those  countries. 

Again  ;  if  it  be  wrong  to  lend  money  to  others,  when  we  know 
that  the  object  for  which  they  want  it  is  evil,  it  is  wrong  to  employ 
money  ourselves  for  evil  purposes.  It  is  wrong  to  employ  it  in  sup- 
porting a  newspaper  which  advocates  plunder  and  slaughter.  It  is 
wrong  to  employ  it  in  branches  of  trade  which  injure  the  health  and 
embitter  and  shorten  the  lives  of  mankind. 

And  if  it  be  wrong  to  employ  monei/  for  evil  objects,  it  is  wrong  to 
employ  anything  else  for  such  objects.  If  it  be  wrong  for  persons  to 
support  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  evil  deeds  for  gain,  it  is  wrong 
to  support  any  oi/ier  person  in  any  evil  deed  for  gain.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  wrong  in  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  to  advertise  as  cor- 
dials what  they  know  to  be  poisons,  and  as  real  improvements  what 
they  know  to  he  impositions. 

We  agree  in  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  newspapers,  that  men 
have  no  right  to  lend  money  for  unjust  and  wicked  purposes  ;  and 
we  would  plead  as  earnestly  against  the  Russian  loan  as  its  loudest 
and  most  zealous  opponents  ;  but  we  would,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
deavour to  make  it  manifest,  that  the  great  and  good  principle  con- 
tended for  by  the  opponents  of  the  Russian  loan,  requires  a  very  exten- 
sive application,  and  would,  if  adopted  and  reduced  to  practice,  effect 
ft  thousand  important  and  beneficial  reforms. 


EMIGRATION  SOCIETIES. 

I  have  just  received  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  new  Emigration 
Society  and  Savings'  Fund,  formed  at  Halifax.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  sufficient  attention  to  those  rules  ;  but  I  have  looked  them 
through,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  be  the  least  objectionable  of  any 
I  have  seen.  The  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  Emigration 
Societies,  in  No.  S6  of  The  People,  are  not  applicable  to  this 
society.  This  society  is  not  a  lotteby  ;  nor  does  it  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  freedom  of  the  members.  Its  object  is  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  men  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment  at  home,  to  enable  them  to  remove 
themselves  and  their  families  to  whatever  country  they  please. 

The  society  consists  of  two  kinds  of  members  ;  first,  members  who 
intend  to  emigrate  ;  and  secondly,  honorary  members,  who  simply 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  aid  its  operations.  Any 
donor  of  five  shillings  is  entitled  to  become  an  honorary  member. 
Honorary  members  have  the  option  of  appropriating  their  donations 
to  any  family  they  may  select.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  use  this 
privilege,  the  distribution  of  their  contributions  will  rest  with  the 
trustees.  The  funds  are  raised  by  weekly  subscriptions,  and  are 
divided  into  shares  of  £l  each.  A  penny  a  week  is  the  lowest  pay- 
ment. A  man  can  have  as  many  shares  as  he  pleases  by  paying  an 
equal  number  of  pennies  weekly.  Interest  is  allowed  to  the  members 
on  their  subscriptions.  The  members  can  take  up  additional  shares 
at  any  time.  Each  member  will  be  entitled,  not  only  to  the  amount 
of  his  contributions  and  the  interest  on  the  same,  but  to  a  share  of 
the  donations,  subscriptions,  &c.,  of  honorary  members  and  others, 
who  may  not  have  appropriated  their  donations  to  any  particular 
family.  Threepence  is  required  as  an  entrance  fee,  to  pay  incidental 
expenses.  When  a  member  has  paid  up  the  amount  of  his  shares, 
and  is  ready  to  emigrate,  he  can  draw  out  the  full  amount,  with  in* 
terest,  along  with  his  portions  of  the  donations,  subscriptions,  or 
loans  [of  honorary  members  &c.  that  may  be  awarded  him,  either  by 
the  honorary  members  or  the  trustees. 

As  I  have  said,  the  members  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  what  country 
they  choose.  The  members  are  earnestly  recommended  to  acquaint 
themselves  as  fully  as  possible  with  all  particulars  respecting  the 
country  to  which  they  intend  to  emigrate.  To  render  it  easier  for 
them  to  obtain  all  needful  information,  those  books,  which  relate  to 
the  subject,  in  an  excellent  library,  are  placed  at  their  disposal. 

When  a  member  has  got  settled  in  the  country  of  his  choice,  he 
is  required  to  return  to  the  society  the  amount  of  money  he  has  re- 
ceived as  his  share  of  the  subscriptions,  donations,  or  loans  of  hono- 
rary members,  in  order  that  they  may  be  applied  in  assisting  other 
emigrants.  Sums  ffiven  to  emigrants  by  honorary  members,  of  course, 
are  not  to  be  returned. 

The  trustees  of  the  society  are  Henry  Ackroyd,  Esq.,  William 
Alexander,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Smith,  all  of  Halifax. 
The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  at  Crowther's  Temperance 
Hotel,  Silver  Street,  Halifax.  Mr.  Crowther,  I  see,  is  one  of  the 
committee. 

There  are  other  regulations,  but  those  I  have  noticed  are  the  prin- 
cipal. A  society  of  tkU  description  deserves  encouragement.  The 
officers  work  gratis.  Their  object  is  not  to  live  on  people  who  are 
unable  properly  to  support  themselves  ;  but  really  to  help  the  people. 
We  cannot  too  often  or  too  loudly  warn  people  against  connecting 
themselves  with  such  associations  as  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society. 
They  are  cheats  and  impositions. 


Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportimity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Biding  manufactui-ing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  r.ates.  The  prices  of  good,  lino,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  v.iry  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quaUty  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shiUings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  espense.  la  all  cases  the  mgncy  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Bakkek. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  TEMPERAXCE  SOCIETY. 


Worthy,  near  Leeils,  December  3rd,  1849. 

Dbak  Friend  ; — I  cannot  attend  the  Festival  of  the  Temper- 
ance Society  at  present.  I  should  have  engaged  to  come  when 
the  Committee  invited  me,  if  my  engagements  would  have  allowed 
me   to   do  so  ;  but  they  would  not. 

And  I  can  do  more  good  lecturing  apart  from  bigots,  than  in 
connection  with  them.  I  have  very  little  respect  for  the  Committees 
of  the  Temperance  Society,  and  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  be  re- 
cognised by  them,  or  invited  to  their  meetings,  till  they  prove  them- 
selves more  liberal  and  noble-minded.  Their  conduct  towards  Dr. 
Lees  has  been  most  disgraceful.  He  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  talented  lecturers  on  Temperance  now  living, — and  he  is,  besides, 
one  of  the  purest,  noblest,  and  loveliest  of  our  race.  Yet  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Temperance  Society  have,  in  general,  disowned  and 
persecuted  him.  They  have  not  shown  so  great  an  antipathy  to 
drunkards  and  profligates  as  they  have  to  Him.  Nay  ;  some  of  the 
Temperance  Committees  have  actually  hired  drunken  and  licentious 
men  to  advocate  Teetotalism,  while  they  have  refused  the  services  of 
the  pure-minded  and  high-souled  Dr.  Lees  when  offered  gratis.  I 
repeat,  I  have  no  desire  to  advocate  Temperance  in  connection  with 
such  Committees  as  those.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  recognised  by  such 
Committees.     I  had  rather  lecture  on  my  own  responsibility. 

Then  again  ;  if  I  were  to  speak  or  lecture  under  the  patronage  of 
such  Committees,  I  should  be  expected  to  speak  on  Temperance  alone. 
On  Politics,  Theology,  Priestism,  Sectarianism,  &c.,  &c.,  I  should  be 
expected  to  be  silent.  And  I  could  not  be  easy  under  such  restrictions. 
I  would  not,  in  fact,  submit  to  such  restrictions.  When  /  speak,  I 
will  speak  as  occasions  appear  to  require.  I  will  utter  what  my  hear- 
ers seem  to  need.  I  will  speak  as  truth  and  righteousness  require. 
I  will  either  confine  myself  to  one  subject,  or  speak  on  several, 
as  to  me  may  seem  most  fit.  I  can  do  this  when  I  speak  at  my 
own  meetings,  and  give  no  one  occasion  of  complaint  by  so  doing. 
But  I  could  not  do  so  at  meetings  called  by  the  Committees  of  the 
Temperance  Society.  It  is  ten  to  one,  that  if  I  had  attended  the 
meeting  called  by  the  Temperance  Committee,  I  should  have  said 
something  in  favour  of  Republicanism.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  should 
have  said,  that  the  Republican  form  of  Government  is  most  friendly 
to  virtue,  and  that  class  legislation  is  productive  of  infinite  crime. 
Yet  in  doing  so  I  should  have  given  the  Committee  offence. 

And  lastly  ;  I  think  it  best  to  advocate  a  number  of  good  things  to- 
gether. I  think  it  best  to  advocate  Teetotalism  in  connection  with  Demo- 
cracy, Free-thought,  &c.,  and  to  blend  Teetotal  counsel  with  instructions 
to  emigrants,  political  reformers,  &c.  I  think  teetotalism  likeliest  to 
spread, — likeliest  to  engage  people's  attention,  and  to  take  hold  of 
their  souls,  when  thus  advocated  and  recommended,  than  when  advo- 
cated alone,  and  dwelt  upon  from  time  to  time  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  important  interests  of  humanity. 

If  you  will  inquire  about  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  and  aid  me  in  other 
vrays,  I  will  come  and  deliver  lectures  on  America,  Emigration, 
Swindling  Land-jobbers,  Emigration  Societies,  &c.  I  should  propose 
Id.,  2d.,  and  3d.  admission,  and,  after  paying  all  expenses,  and  remu- 
nerating you  and  others  for  your  labours,  employ  the  remainder  in 
aiding  the  work  of  Emigration  in  my  own  way. 

Yours  affectionately, 

JosErn  Barker. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  'LEEDS  TIMES.' 


Dear  Sib, 

As  you  introduced  ray  name  into  yonr  Paper  lut  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society,  you  will  allow  me,  perhaps,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  that  Society.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  had 
you  heen  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  constitution,  or  the  workings  of 
that  association,  you  would  not  have  given  it  the  slightest  countenaacc.   Com- 


munications from  friends  in  Staflfordphire,  who  were  once  connected  with  the 
society, — a  perusal  of  the  articles  of  "W.  Eirans,  the  manager  of  the  society, — 
and  an  examination  of  the  society's  report.',  together  with  the  consultation  of 
other  sources  of  information  that  have  been  opened  to  me,  have  thoroughly 
satisfied  me,  that  the  society  is  unworthy  of  support,  and  that  ninciccn- 
twentieths  of  the  men  who  invest  their  money  in  its  funds,  will  reap  only 
bitter  disappointment  and  loss.  I  shall  not  at  present  trouble  you  with  a 
lengthy  commnnication.  There  are,  however,  a  few  particulars  which  I  think 
you  ought  in  justice  to  lay  before  your  readers. 

First,  on  >ioQday  morning  I  received  a  copy  of  a  large  Lill,  announcing  a 
lecture  by  W.  Evans  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ashton,  and  stating  that  /  had  re- 
ceived a  '  special  invitation '  to  attend,  and  that  1  was  expected  to  be  precent; 
whereas  I  had  received  no  invitation  at  all,  and  could  not  therefore  be  ex- 
pected.   I  had,  in  fact,  a  previous  engagement  for  that  evening. 

In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  I  find  the  following  : — '  Jlr.  Evans  said  he 
would  willingly  meet  Jfr.  Barker  in  public  the  next  evening,  had  not  Mr. 
Barker  been  invited  to  meet  him  at  Slanchester  next  week.'  Xow  the  tmth 
is,  I  had  not  been  invited  to  meet  Mr.  Evans  either  at  Manchester  or  any 
where  else,  next  week.  Mr.  Evans's  lecture  at  Manchester  took  place  last 
week.  At  that  lecture,  he  stat-ed  that  he  had  invited  me  to  meet  him  in  Leeds, 
and  that  I  did  not  dare  to  stir  two  miles  out  of  my  house  to  meet  him.  The 
tmth  is,  he  never  invited  me  to  meet  him  at  Leed5  at  all ;  and  I  never  knew 
that  he  had  been  at  Leeds,  till  I  saw  the  notice  of  his  meeting  in  your  Paper. 
I  mention  these  matters  just  to  show  you,  how  AV.  Evans  is  accustomed  to 
mis-state  matters. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  call  yonr  attention  to  is,  the  last  Financial  Report 
of  the  Potters  Emigration  Society. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  report,  Mr.  Evans  endeavours  to  show,  that  the 
money  belonging  to  the  society,  which  he  has  invested  in  his  printing  office, 
has  not  been  wasted ;  but  that  there  is  property  in  the  printing  office  iteelf 
equal  in  value  to  the  amount  invested  in  the  office.  How  does  he  do  this !  I 
will  tell  you  :  and  as  one  who  knows  something  about  printing  and  printing 
materials,  you  wUl  be  able  to  judge  of  the  character  of  this  report,  and  of  the 
truthfulness  of  its  author.  You  know  that  second-hand  type  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  sell  for  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  cost  when  new :  and  you  also  know, 
that  old  type,  that  has  been  in  use  a  number  of  years,  and  that  is,  in  conse- 
quence, much  worn,  will  seldom  sell  for  more  than  one-third,  one-fourth,  or 
one-fifth  of  what  it  cost  when  new.  Tou  also  know,  that  a  second-hand  press 
would  not,  in  general,  sell  for  more  than  one-half,  or  at  the  utmost  two-thirds 
as  much  as  a  new  one  of  the  same  description.  I  have  a  press  in  my  possej- 
sion  that  I  bought  for  two-thirds  its  original  cost,  simply  because  it  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  printer  and  tried,  though  it  had  never  been  worked  a  day. 
Well ;  how  does  \\.  Evans  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  the  money  belong- 
ing to  the  Potters'  Emiaration  Society,  which  he  has  invested  in  his  printing 
office,  is  still  there !  I  answer,  by  putting  down  his  old  type  and  old  presses 
and  other  things  as  equal  in  value,  or  nearly  equal  in  value,  to  what  they  were 
when  he  purchased  them  new.  I  will  give  you  a  few  items,  and  if  you  wish 
it,  I  will  enclose  you  the  Report  itself  from  which  I  copy,  and  I  do  hope,  that 
as  a  printer,  you  will,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  state  your  own  opinioa 
on  those  items. 

lb.  oz.  Quality.  Orig.  cost.    Pres.  cost. 

£   i.    i.        £    8.    d. 

Patent  Double  Royal  Columbia  Press  75    0    0         75    0    0 

Foolscap  broadside  Albion  Press       -  injured  25    0    0        23     0    0 

Pica  Type 89  12     good      7    2    1  7    2    1 

Pica  do. 27    8      old       2    3     6  2    3    6 

Pica  shaded 7    4     good      119  110 

Great  Primer 60    0        „         400  400 

Pica  condensed  fat-faced   -        -        -22     8        „         250  200 

2-line  English 71     0        „         4    2  10  4    2    0 

4-line  Egyptian  condensed        -        -25     0        „  150  140 

6-line    ditto           ditto            -        -33    8        „         150  150 

4-line  Roman 32    8        .,  1  12    6  1  12    0 

0  line  ditto 42    8        „  1.11  10  1  10    0 

Double  Pica 61     8        „         420  400 

Leads  4  to  Pica         -        -        -        -    50    0        „  15    0  15    0 

Four  Casts 00        „         060  060 

Two  ditto 00        „         080  080 

2-line  Pearl 66        „         156  140 

2-line  Grecian  Ornamental        -        -44        ,»         156  140 

2-line  Great  Primer  Grotesque  -        -     10    4        „  1   10    9  1  10    0 

Double  Pica  Egyptian      -        -        -    10  10     worn      0  14    2  0  12    0 

Long  Primer  French  Rules      -        -      1     0      good      0    3    0  0    8    0 

Pica  Leaders 12    6        „         0  19    8  0  19     0 

Ifonpareil 23  14     worn      5    15  5    0    0 

Small  Pica 50  12     good      4     4     7  *     *     2 

Border,  Xo.  11  -        -        -        -      3  10        „         0    8    2  0    8     2 

Ditto,     No.  14  -        -        -        -      4  12        „         0  14     3  0  14     8 

The  word  '  Examiner '      -        -        -      0    0        „         0  14     0  0  14     0 

7  SmaU  Brass  Galleys      -        -        -  1     9    9  1     S     0 

1  Pair  Folio  Pressing  Boards  -       •  0    6    0         0    5    0 
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A  more  shameless  attempt  to  impose  apon  the  pablic  than  the  above  I  hare 
seldom  seen. 

I  may  farther  observe,  that  all  the  Branches  of  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society  arc  jUegral.     On  this  subject,  I  would  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
communicitiona  in  The  People,  one  from  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  other  from  Mr. 
Griffiths,     (-^ee  People,  No.  85,  page  263,  and  No.  89,  page  295.) 
I  may  address  you  again  on  this  subject,  if  necessary.    Meanwhile, 
I  am  yours  very  respectfully, 
January  -ird,  1850.  Joseph  Barker. 

The  following  Letter  was  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  T.  ATEnrsos, 
inviting  me  to  meet  Mr.  Evans  at  Manchester. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Jamiary  12, 1850. 

Sir, 

If  my  engagements  would  have  allowed  me  to  be  present  at  your 
meeting  on  Friday  next,  I  should  have  accepted  your  invitation  ;  though  no- 
thing that  Mr.  Twigg  or  any  other  person  could  say,  could  alter  my  opinion 
of  the  character  of  W.  Evans,  or  mate  me  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  com- 
munications made  to  me  by  my  friends  in  Staffordshire,  respecting  the  posi- 
tion and  the  prospects  of  your  society.  My  opinion  of  ^V.  Evans's  character 
rests  on  his  own  articles  in  The  Examiner.  In  these  he  has  given  me  the 
fullest  evidence  possible  that  he  is  a  faithless,  lying,  and  malignant  man ;  that 
he  has  no  regard  whatever  to  truth,  or  right,  or  reason ;  that  he  is  capable  of 
saying  or  doing  anything  that  suits  his  individual  purpose,  and  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  confidence  in  any  respect  whatever.  Though  I  rest  my  opinion  of 
W.  Evans  on  his  own  published  articles  chiefly,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  what  has  been  communicated  to  me  respecting  his  habits,  by 
my  friends  in  Staffordshire.  Men  more  pure,  more  virtuous,  more  truthful, 
more  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence,  than  those  persons  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries  who  have  written  to  me  on  this  subject,  are  not  to 
be  found  In  the  country.  And  with  respect  to  your  society,  I  am  informed  by 
members  of  the  society  themselves,  as  well  as  by  others,  that  all  its  branches 
are  illegal,  and  that  the  members  of  those  branches  have  consequently  no 
security  for  their  moneys  beyond  the  word  of  W.  Evans  himself.  Jly  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  financial  aftairs  of  the  society  are  formed  from  The  Finan- 
cial Eeport  of  the  Society.  In  it  I  see  most  palpable  evidences  of  fraud  and 
wasteful  expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ultimate  disappointment  and  loss 
to  the  mass  of  the  members  on  the  other  hand. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  engagements  will  not  allow  me  to  attend  your 
meeting  on  Friday;  because  I  know  that  at  your  meeting  the  best  and  the 
most  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  society  will  be  said,  and  I  should  like 
very  much  to  hear  the  ablest  and  the  best  defence  of  the  society  that  can  be 
given.  I  shall,  however,  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr. 
Twigg  and  Mr.  Evans.  I  have  been  told  that  they  are  to  lecture  in  Leeds 
beforo  long.  If  so,  I  shall  probably  hear  them.  If  you  can  let  me  know 
where  they  will  be  holding  meetings  for  the  next  four  weeks,  I  will  so  arrange 
my  affairs  as  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them  as  early  as  possible.  I 
will  then  examine  most  carefully  what  they  advance,  and  let  you  and  the  public 
know  the  result. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Mr.  Tliomas  Athinson.  Joseph  Barker. 

They  have  not  sent  me  any  notice  of  their  future  meetings. 

The  following  was  sent  to  Me.  Leach,  who  sent  me  a  bill  of  Evans's  meet- 
ing at  Ashton. 

WorUey,  near  Leeds,  January  21«i,  1850. 

Dear  Friekd, — 

I  never  heard  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Ashton  till  this 
morning.  The  announcement  on  the  bill  that  I  had  received  a  special 
invitation,  and  was  expected  to  attend,  was,  of  course,  a  wicked  falsehood, 
and  simply  intended,  it  would  seem,  to  attract  an  audience  for  the  benefit  of 
its  fabricator.  Besides,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  my  circumstances  and 
engagements  know,  that  to  summon  me  to  a  meeting  on  a  day's  notice  is  at 
best  but  folly. 

A  friend  at  Manchester  tells  me  that  Mr.  Evans  told  a  meeting  there,  that 
he  had  sent  me  a  challenge  to  meet  him  at  Leeds  last  week,  and  that  I  dared 
not  even  stir  from  my  house  to  meet  him.  The  fact  is,  I  never  heard  of  the 
meeting  at  Leeds  tiU  after  it  was  over. 

Besides ;  supposing  I  had  heard  of  it,  and  received  an  invitation  to  attend 
a  day  or  two  before,  what  could  I  have  done  ?  I  had  been  engaged  for  several 
weeks  to  lecture  at  Sheffield  the  very  same  night. 

To  satisfy  W.  Evans  and  his  friends  that  I  have  no  fear  of  meeting  him  in 
public,  I  hereby  invite  him  to  meet  me  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights  this 
week  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Bolton,  or  to  meet  me  at  Leeds  on  Wednesday, 
the  29th  instant ;  or  to  meet  me  at  any  other  of  my  meetings. 

I  give  him  these  invitations,  not  because  I  have  any  wUh  to  meet  him  in 
public,  but  to  show  that  I  have  no  fear  of  meeting  him.  I  can  do  my  duty 
to  the  public  in  reference  to  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  without  meeting 
W.  Evans.  My  People  and  my  lectures  enable  me  to  put  persons  on  their 
guard,  and  that  is  enough.  Still,  if  W.  Evans  really  wishes  for  a  public  dis- 
cussion, let  him  ivrite  to  me  and  ofter  reasonable  terms,  and  I  will  meet  him 
either  in  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  the  Staffordshire  Potteries. 


Lest  he  should  refuse  to  propose  terms,  I  will  make  a  proposition  myself : — 

I  propose,  then,  to  meet  him  in  the  Music  Hall,  Leeds ;  or  in  the  Com 
Exchange,  Manchester ;  or  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ashton,  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  Potters'  Emigration  Society ;  admission  threepence,  fourpence,  or  sixpence, 
as  Mr.  Evans  may  choose ; — each  party  to  have  one  half  of  the  proceeds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  witnesses,  reporting,  &c. 

You  can  give  \V.  Evans  this  challenge  to-morrow  evening. 

Yonrs  very  respectfully, 

Mr.  W.  Leach.  Joseph  Bareeb. 


I  have  just  received  the  following  from  Mr.  W.  Leach.  It  needs  no  com- 
ment. The  evidence  it  gives  of  W.  Evans's  utter  recklessness  of  truth  is  com- 
plete. And  it  gives  no  slight  corroboration  of  what  has  been  previously  said 
about  his  drinking  habits. 

DuMnfield  Hall,  Ashton,  Jan.  26,  1850. 

Dear  Frieni>, — Your  placard  and  circular  were  received  in  time  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  Ashton,  so  that  few  were  disappointed  in  not  finding  you  at 
the  Town  Hall,  only  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  and  these  were  not  a 
little  vexed  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  duped. 

I  gave  Mr.  Evans  your  challenge,  and  publicly  insisted  upon  a  day  being 
named  by  him,  on  which  he  would  meet  yon,  but  he,  so  far  from  doing  so,  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  wish  to  meet  you,  that  he  never  had  had  any  desire  to  meet 
you  in  public  discussion,  and  that  he  would  not  meet  you,  imless  you  or  your 
friends  induced  the  central  committee  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  such  a  discussion  to  take  place ;  and 
then,  as  he  was  their  servant,  he  would  come  forward — not  before.  So  ends, 
in  something  worse  than  empty  vapour,  the  blustering  challenges,  and  con- 
temptible bravado  of  this  man,  adding  another  proof  to  the  many  which  have 
already  been  given,  that  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  in  anything  he  says. 
What  arc  we  to  think  of  a  man  who  challenges  you  through  the  press  to  a 
public  discussion,  placards  the  towns  and  vicinities  which  he  visits  for  miles 
around,  calling  upon  you  to  come  forward  at  his  lectures,  sends  you  special  in- 
vitations to  do  so,  but  yet  does  all  this  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
to  prevent  you  from  paying  any  attention  to  his  challenges  and  invitations, 
then  calls  you  a  coward  for  not  doing  so,  and  when  an  opportunity  is  offered 
him  to  make  arrangements  for  a  proper  discussion  to  take  place,  acknowledges 
that  he  never  intended  to  have  a  discussion  with  you,  and  that  he  will  not 
have  one  with  you,  unless  he  is  in  a  manner  driven  to  it !  Do  not  such  pro- 
ceedings show  that  he  is  actuated  by  the  vilest  of  motives,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  objects  equally  as  vile  ?  Indeed,  such  were  Evans's  misrepresentations 
and  misquotations,  when  he  referred  to  your  writings, — so  reckless  and  so  re- 
gardless was  he  of  truth  whenever  he  referred  to  you  in  any  way,  as  to  show 
that  he  was  determined  to  gain  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers  at  your  expense 
by  any  means,  no  matter  how  foul  or  villanous  they  might  be.  At  no  less 
than  FOUR  different  times  during  the  course  of  his  remarks,  did  we  successfully 
give  him  the  lie  direct,  and  once,  when  I  had  in  the  simplest  manner  imagin- 
able convicted  him  of  a  palpable  falsehood,  I  appealed  to  the  audience  as  to 
what  confidence  could  be  placed  in  any  one  who  could  be  so  easily  convicted 
of  public  lying ; — nor  could  he  conceal  the  feelings  of  rage  and  mortification 
which  he  laboured  under,  when  oft'ering  his  paltry  explanations  by  way  of 
apology,  of  course,  for  that  want  of  veracity  which  he  had  manifested. 

When  I  presented  to  him  your  challenge,  the  fumes  of  the  rum  bottle  met  me 
as  I  approached  him  upon  the  platform  so  strongly,  as  to  make  me  suspect 
that  he  was  labouring  very  much  under  its  excitement,  and  yet  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  lecture  '  the  working  classes  for  spending  their  money  on  a 
Saturday  night  on  those  pernicious  liquors  sold  in  the  dram  shop,  instead  of 
investing  it  in  the  funds  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society.'  What  is  more 
ugly,  more  disgusting,  than  a  drunken  reformer,  especially  when  he  under- 
takes to  reprove  others  for  their  drunkenness,  when  not  one  in  a  thou-sand  of 
those  whom  he  reproves  is  so  much  addicted  to  it  as  himself !  Well  may  it 
be  said  to  such,  '  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  then 
shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.' 

The  meeting,  as  might  be  expected,  broke  up  in  uproar  and  confusion — ^tho 
Town  Hall  presenting  such  a  scene  of  dispute  and  altercation  as  I  never  before 
witnessed.  Jlr.  Evans's  party  appeared  determined  to  slick  by  him  through 
thick  and  through  thin,  but  I  suppose  they  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  bring 
him  to  Ashton  again. 

As  the  circular  you  sent  to  Manchester  before  Mr.  Evans's  lecture,  was  much 
referred  to  by  him,  several  of  our  friends  who  were  not  present,  have  wished 
to  see  one,  and  if  you  have  one  by  you,  we  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
Send  it. 

Hoping  the  time  will  come  when  all  public  men  will  be  required  to  be 
sober,  truthful,  and  virtuous, 

I  remain,  yours  affectionately,  W.  Leaoh. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  14th  and  15th  of  January,  I  lectured  in  the  ToTn 
Hall,  Sheffield,  on  America,  Emigration,  &c.  The  place  was  crowded.  The 
people  were  very  attentive.  Mr.  Alderman  Schofield  presided  the  first  night, 
and  Mr.  Councillor  Ironside  the  second.    I  gave  the  people  my  reasons  for 
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recommending  intending  emigrants  to  go  to  tlie  United  States  in  preference 
to  Australia,  Port  Natal,  New  Zealand,  or  Canada.  Tlie  first  reason  was,  the 
saperiority  of  the  American  form  of  government  to  that  under  which  those 
other  countries  are  placed.  Australia,  Port  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada, 
are  under  the  British  goveroment— a  hereditary,  anti-popular,  unjust,;  in- 
human government ; — a  government  that  has  reduced  vast  multitudes  of  the 
people  to  want  and  starvation,  and  which  ha.s  roused  to  resistance,  if  not 
driven  to  insurrection,  nearly  all  its  colonies  abroad ; — a  government  that 
labours  for  itself  and  not  for  the  people ;  whicli  employs  its  power  for  selfish 
ends,  and  sacrifices  the  good  of  the  masses.  I  aUo  observed  that  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  were  far,  far  away; — that  a  journey  thither 
was  necessarily  attended  with  great  danger  and  with  incjilculable  suffering,  and 
that  when  parties  reached  those  very  distant  places,  they  could  not  return 
without  the  greatest  difficulty.  I  nest  observed,  that  in  addition  to  all  those 
matters,  good  land  was  comparatively  dear  and  difficult  to  be  got  in  those 
colonies ; — that  the  population  was  exceedingly  thin  ; — that  the  climate  was 
very  hot,  and  in  many  cases  the  country  far  from  healthy.  I  next  observed 
that  Canada,  which  was  not  open  to  some  of  these  objections,  had  nothing  to 
attract  intending  emigrants  which  the  United  States  had  not,  while  the 
United  States  had  many  attractions  which  Canada  had  not.  On  all  accounts, 
therefore,  I  urged  such  parties  as  had  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate,  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  I  gave  a  general  description  of  the  Great 
Republic,  as  well  as  of  the  American  continent  generally ;  its  soil ;  its  sur- 
face ;  its  natural  wonders ;  its  wonders  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms ;  its  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  lakes ;  its  forests  and  prairies ; 
its  climates  and  peoples.  I  spoke  of  the  encouragements  which  intending 
emigrants  had  to  go  to  the  United  States;  the  prospect  of  obtaining  labour,  fair 
wages,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  all  things  needful  to  their  support  and 
comfort ;  the  general  freedom  of  the  people  from  anxiety  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment and  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of 
parents  from  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  earthly  fate  of  their  children,  in  case 
death  should  oblige  them  to  leave  them  fatherless  and  motherless ;  of  the  care 
which  is  taken  of  the  helpless ; — of  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  adopt  father- 
less and  motherless  children,  and  to  show  them  the  same  attention  and  kind- 
ness which  they  show  their  own  children.  I  spoke  at  large  on  the  principles 
of  the  American  goverrmient;  and  noticed  a  number  of  the  laws  of  the 
Great  Republic,  especially  the  laws  respecting  woman,  .taxation,  land,  pro- 
perty, game,  ecclesiastical  matters,  debtors,  &c.,  &c.,  which  so  far  excel  the 
laws  of  England  on  those  subjects.  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  the  people  ;  the  smallness  of  their  standiug  armj', 
and  of  their  police  force ;  the  economy  of  the  government ;  the  low  salaries 
of  the  President  and  chief  officers ;  contrasting  the  government  and  laws  of 
the  States  in  all  these  respects  with  the  government  and  laws  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  I  compared  the  two  countries  with  respect  to  crime,  morality, 
newspapers  and  books,  domestic  comfort,  and  general  social  enjoyment.  I 
noticed  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  are  workers  in  the  United  States  ; — that  idlers 
are  few,  and  in  indifferent  repute,  and  that  the  principal  part  of  the  workers 
are  employed  in  agriculture,  the  most  wholesome  and  important  occupation. 
I  also  spoke  on  the  healthfulness  of  the  States,  and  on  the  means  by  which 
emigrants  might  secure  a  better  state  of  health  in  certain  portions  of  the 
United  States,  than  they  would  be  able  to  realize  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 
I  also  called  attention  to  land-jobbers,  emigration  societies,  runners,  man- 
catchers,  &e.,  and  instructed  intending  emigrants  how  to  proceed  so  as  to 
avoid  the  dangers  that  await  them  both  in  Liverpool  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  I  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  a  variety  of  other  topics  bearing 
on  the  interests  of  intending  emigrants. 

During  the  [second  lecture.  Professor  Roy,  an  American,  and  Bearer  of 
Despatches  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  President  of  the  United  States'  Emigration  Protective  Society, 
was  present.  He  was  astonished  at  the  freedom  with  whicli  I  spoke  on  matters 
of  Government,  and  especially  at  the  severe  remarks  which  I  made  on  the 
conduct  of  our  Aristocracy.  He  was  also  amazed  that  an  Englishman,  in  a 
large  public  meeting,  should  avow  himself  a  Republican,  express  his  prefer- 
ence for  Republican  forms  of  Government,  and  avow  his  wish  to  sec  the  anni- 
hilation of  Royalty  and  Aristocracy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  ultra-republic  in  their  place.  He  observed  to  me,  after 
the  lecture  was  over,  that  he  had  no  idea  that  such  liberty  of  speech  would 
have  been  allowed  in  England.  I  told  him  that  our  rulers  were  not,  in 
general,  popular ;  and  that  they  found  it  necessary,  to  a  great  extent,  to  con- 
nive at  free  discussion. 

I  had  announced  on  my  bills,  at  the  the  request  of  Professor  Roy,  that  he 
would  lecture  on  emigration,  &c.,  the  following  evening.  He  accordingly 
lectured  the  following  evening.  I  was  present.  He  confirmed  the  truth  of 
my  remarks,  declaring  them  to  be  as  correct  as  they  could  be.  The  people 
listened  with  attention  and  interest.  The  Professor  observed  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strange  character  of  our  climate,  he  had  been  unwell  and  hoarse 
ever  since  he  came  into  the  country,  and  was  not,  therefore,  able  to  speak  with 
the  ease  and  power  he  would  wish.  He  nevertheless  succeeded  in  making 
himself  generally  heard.  The  Professor  not  only  confirmed  all  my  state- 
ments, but  gave  evidence  that  I  had  not  even  gone  to  the  lull  extent  of  the 
truth  in  the  favourable  remarks  which  I  had  made  on  America  and  Americans. 
But  neither  on  Tuesday  nor  on  Wednesday  night  could  the  Professor  refrain 


from  expressing,  when  the  lectures  were  over,  hiB  wonder  and  amazement  at 
my  daring  and  ultra-republicanism. 

I  ought  to  have  observed,  that  on  the  Tuesday  evening  we  sang  some  verses 
of  the  hymn  in  the  Democratic  Hymn  Book,  beginning,  '  Save  the. Republic, 
Lord,'  iS:c.  \\'c  did  it,  not  merely  to  show  our  respect  to  our  American  visi- 
tant, but  to  express  our  own  wishes,  that  the  American  liepublic  might 
remain  and  flourish  for  ever,  and  contribute,  by  its  influence,  to  the  aimilula- 
tion  of  usurpation  and  tyranny,  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  of  oppression 
and  slavery,  the  wide  world  through. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  am  obliged  to  S.  Lawton  for  his  suggestion. 

To  NiAOAHA. — A  man  with  £2000  in  Ohio,  would  be  able,  not  only  to  live 
without  manual  labour,  but  to  do  a  great  amount  of  good  besides.  With  five 
or  six  hundred  pounds,  he  could  Ijuy  a  good  improved  farm  of  a  hundred  acres, 
and  stock  it  well ;  and  by  the  employment  of  labourers  on  his  farm,  he  could 
raise  more  than  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  a  family  in  plenty  and  com- 
fort. The  remainder  of  his  money  he  could  lend  on  mortgage  for  from  £6  to 
£10  percent.  The  interest  on  il500  would  keep  a  man  and  a  moderate 
family  as  well  as  a  reasonable  man  could  wish.  We  must  apologize  for  not 
answering  Niagara's  question  earlier. 

A  Subscriber  to  The  People,  Lonoton. — The  person  in  Indiana  referred 
to  in  The  People,  as  having  land  to  sell,  is  Mr.  Wattles,  of  Fort  AVayne.  I 
believe  you  would  have  to  pa.ss  very  near  to  Fort  Wayne  on  your  way  to 
Lafayette.  You  can  therefore  choose  between  the  land  unimproved,  at  48.  an 
acre,  and  land  with  buildings,  &c.,  for  half  the  produce  for  the  first  three 
years.     I  am  inclined  to  think  you  might  do  well  with  cither. 

To  JAME.S  Dhcmmonb. — Tailors  may  get  work  in  most  parts  of  the  States. 
If  I  were  a  tailor,  I  should  go  into  Ohio  or  Indiana.  If  I  wished  ultimately 
to  turn  to  farming,  and  had  but  little  capital,  I  should  go  to  Indiana.  Many 
of  the  books  published  about  America  are  very  unfair  and  unfaithful  in  their 
statements. 

G.  M.  L. — I  shall  favour  tho  chartist  movement ;  but  I  shall  not  unite  with 
any  one  in  opposing  any  other  onward  movement.  I  shall  act  with  respect  to 
other  movements,  as  I  do  with  respect  to  the  chartist  movement, — favour  them, 
not  because  they  go  tho  full  length  that  I  go,  but  because  they  are  movements 
iu  tho  right  direction. 

To  A  Priestonian. — I  eau  hardly  say  exactly  what  tho  price  of  Fowlor'g 
works  complete,  will  be.  They  will  probably  bo  six  or  eight  shillings.  Vou 
can  get  tliem  of  John  Harkucss,  Preston. 

Caution  to  Emigrvnt*. — The  extent  to  which  parties  combine  iu  Liverpool  to 
mislead  and  plunder  intending  emigrants,  is  truly  appalling.  Take  the  follow- 
ing fact  ;  Richard  Wormald,  and  another  from  Bradford,  arrived  in  Liverpool 
about  tho  12th  of  January.  They  hired  a  cab  to  take  them  to  Richard  liains- 
dcn's,  22,  Hunter  Street.  Tho  cabman  drove  them  into  C street,  to  a  tem- 
perance house,  where  both  tho  master  and  mistress  get  drunk.  Richard  Wor- 
mald, after  gcttiug  into  tho  house,  inquired  if  this  was  Mr.  Ramsdcn's.  They 
told  him  ho  was  all  right.  Ho  allowed  himself  to  remain  witli  these  people, 
and  even  permitted  the  man  to  choose  out  a  ship  for  him.  He  would  even  havo 
allowed  him  to  find  him  Ids  provisions,  had  he  not  got  his  eyes  partly  opened  by 
seeing  another  person  cheated  by  this  drunken  temperance  man  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  shillings. 

I  know  nothing  about  tho  person  called  Watson,  except  that  he  got  his  place 
advertised  iu  The  Peopli:  wliile  I  was  iu  America.  I  am  answerable  for  no 
boardmg  house  or  emigration  agent  that  I  do  not  positively  recommend.  Tho 
only  ono  that  I  can  rccommeud  is  Richanl  Ramsdcu,  22,  Hunter  street.  Him 
I  can  recommend  with  tho  utmost  cuufidouco. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  a  person  named  Benjamin  Firth,  of  Clayton  West, 
who  went  to  Liverpool  with  tho  intention  ol  stopping  at  Richard  Ramsden's» 
but  got  into  the  hands  of  a  person  called  Watson,  who,  as  I  am  informed, 
prevented  him  from  going  in  tlio  West  Point,  a  good  and  noble  ship,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  him  at  his  house  on  boarding  expenses  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  sent  him  oil'  in  an  inferior  ship  called  the  Cornelia,  has  not  since  been 
heard  of  by  his  relatives.  His  relatives  have  heard  that  he  had  an  attack  of 
the  cholera  the  night  before  he  set  sail.  We  do  hope  that  people  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  imposed  upon. 

I  must  warn  intending  emigrants  against  taking  too  much  luggage  with 
them  on  the  railway  trains.  \  female  was  lately  charged  two  pounds  for  ex- 
tra lu-'o-a-'o  from  Retford  to  Liveniool.  When  intending  emigrants  have  a 
qu,anttty  °of  luggage,  they  should  send  it  on  to  Liverpool  three  or  four  days 
before  they  go  themselves. 

Jonathan  Jacksoh.— I  have  received  your  letter,  and  have  made  the  bett  I 
could  of  it. 

John  Etke.— I  do  not  know  by  what  means  you  would  be  able  to  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  your  brother,  &c.  I  might  bo  able  to  aaaist  you  if  1  were 
in  America  in  obtaining  the  information  you  want ;  but  I  fear  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing while  I  am  hero. 

John  Wood,  Stockport.— I  can  sco  no  justico  in  your  strictures  on  tho 
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article  on  Emigration  and  Emigration  Societies.  I  can  see  no  indication  of 
selfishness  in  the  article.  I  can  see  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  plundered 
proletarian.  I  say  not  a  word  in  favour  of  the  '  let  alone '  system.  I  recom- 
mend all  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  each  other,  and  I  do  what  I  can  myself 
to  help  all.  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Emigrants  to  the 
United  States.  Before  I  had  paid  the  expenses  of  one  hundredth  part  of  those 
who  wish  to  go,  I  should  be  unable  to  pay  my  oivn. 

If  those  who  have  the  means  would  unite  to  form  a  loan  fund  to  assist  in- 
tending emigrants  by  paying  their  fares  across  the  water,  I  should  be  glad  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  such  an  association  to  enforce  repay- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  One  thing  is  certain, — if  such  a  plan  is 
to  be  carried  out,  you  will  have  to  look  for  some  other  person  than  myself  to 
enforce  repayment. 

You  say  that '  nothing  but  selfishness  could  hinder  me  from  putting  a  plan 
of  this  kind  into  eifect.'  I  hear  what  you  say,  and  hope  it  is  not  an  insult ; 
but  I  cannot  see  any  appearance  of  truth  in  your  remarks. 

You  say,  '  I  ought  not  to  talk  of  trust  in  providence,  when  I  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  providence  never  works  by  supernatural  law.'  I,  on  the 
contrary,  say  that  people  have  all  the  more  reason  to  trust  in  providence  be- 
cause providence  works  according  to  general  laws. 

On  the  subject  of  Home  Colonization,  we  shall  probably  agree.  It  is  true 
enough  we  have  land  sufficient  at  home  to  support  five  times  the  present  popu- 
lation of  England.  But  what  of  that  ?  The  people  have  no  access  to  the 
land.  They  are  not  allowed  to  cultivate  it.  In  America  they  hare  access  to 
the  land,  and  have  every  encouragement  to  cultivate  it. 

I  have  not  read  Mr.  Buckingham  on  Association,  so  that  I  can  give  no 
opinion  on  the  work.  I  am  reading  Louis  Blanc  on  the  Organization  of  La- 
bour, but  I  have  no  expectation  of  being  converted  to  the  Communist  prin- 
ciple. Still,  I  like  to  see  men  trying  their  principles,  however  much  they  may 
differ  from  mine.  I  like  to  see  the  Communists  trying  their  principles;  and  I 
wish  them  to  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  them  under  the  most  advantage- 
ous circimistances.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  succeed.  If 
they  do  succeed,  I  shall  be  glad. 

N.  M. — Silas  Henu  is  still  at  work  eudeavouriiig  to  instruct  his  ueighboui-s. 
He  has  lately  been  lecturing  in  the  New  Meetinghouse,  Tipton,  '  On  the  uu- 
scriptural  and  irrational  character  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
the  Methodistical  notions  of  Christian  perfection,  and  entire  Sanctificatiou.' 
He  has  also  been  lecturing  '  On  the  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gos- 
pel,' &c.  What  his  particular  views  are,  I  do  not  know.  I  seldom  or  never 
enquire  after  men's  particular  opinions.  If  I  see  a  man  eager  to  discover  the 
truth,  and  forward  to  propagate  what  ho  believes  to  be  truth,  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow-men,  I  am  satisfied.  I  care  little  as  to  the  point  of  the  road  at  which 
he  may  have  arrived,  provided  I  see  him  walking  in  the  right  road,  and  mak- 
ing what  progi'ess  he  can.  Even  supposing  all  to  be  in  the  search  of  truth,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  expect  all  to  be  equally  successful  in  discovering  it.  It 
would  especially  be  foolish  to  scold  or  punish  people  for  not  succeeding  so  well 
in  the  discovery  of  truth  as  others.  I  care  comparatively  little  what  a  man's 
particular  opinions  be,  if  he  loves  his  brethren,  and  always  strives  to  obtain  in- 
creasing light  and  bring  his  opinions  daily  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth.  It 
is  honesty  of  heart,  goodness  of  purpose,  fidelity  to  one's  own  nature,  that  is  of 
greatest  importance.  Other  things  are  trifles  compared  with  these.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  Silas  Henn  is  wishful  to  know  the  truth,  and  disposed  to  do  bis  duty  ; 
and  that  is  enough.  He  may,  for  aught  I  kuow  at  present,  be  an  orthodox  Uni- 
tarian. He  may  not  even  have  got  as  far  in  the  way  of  truth  as  some  of  the 
orthodox  Unitarians.  But  what  of  that »  He  is  doing  the  best  he  knows.  He 
has  formed  no  purpose  to  shut  out  farther  light,  or  selfishly  to  shut  up  far- 
ther light,  when  he  has  received  it,  in  his  own  bosom.  On  the  contrary  ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  the  purpose  of  receiving  all  the  light  that  approaches  him, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  and  of  commuuicating  that  light  to  his 
neighbours  and  his  countrymen.    And  that  is  enough. 

'  A  Kative  of  LojiBAKDr '  has  sent  us  The  Farmer's  and  Free  Trader's 
Prayer.  The  farmer  prays  to  the  Queen  that  he  may  be  able  to  sell  his  corn 
at  a  higher  price,  and  so  obtain  a  little  more  than  he  needs,  at  the  expense  of 
his  neighbours.  The  Free  Trader  prays  against  protection,  and  merely  asks 
for  just  and  equal  laws,  that  he  maybe  enabled,  not  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  to  obtain  an  honourable  living  by  his  own  exertions.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  article. 

'A  Lover  op  Tkcth,'  Manningham. — I  do  not  say  that  any  of  our  idlers 
receive  the  sum  of  £500,000  a  year.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  the  Queen  and 
her  family  receive  in  one  way  and  another,  considerably  more  than  i£500,000 
a  year.     The  Queen  herself  receives  .£385,000. 

To  J.  S.,  AND  W.  M.,  Stanningley.— I  really  cannot  advise  you  what  course 
to  take.  If  you  cannot  work  comfortably  with  the  Unitarians,  work  alone.  I 
■work  with  any  one  that  will  work  with  me ;  but  when  I  find  people  unwilling 
to  work  with  me,  I  leave  them  to  themselves.  I  would  work  with  no  one  that 
attempted  to  fetter  or  enslave  me. 

Valentine  Senior  informs  me  that  George  Dyson,  the  shoemaker  with 
whom  I  met  at  Chicago,  has  been  over  at  Southport.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  persuaded  him  to  go  and  set  up  business  there  for  him- 
self.   They  promise  to  find  him  plenty  of  work,     He  expects  to  be  able  to 


make  about  £2  a  week.  He  pays  two  doUara  a  week  for  his  board,  &c.,  but 
says  that  three  of  them  might  live  for  that  sum,  if  they  had  a  house  of  their 
own.  He  wants  two  or  three  of  his  old  companions  to  go.  He  says  that  they 
might  soon  have  a  farm  of  their  own,  and  bo  comfortably  out  of  the  fear  of 
want. 

\V.  Smith. — I  have  published  three  of  the  volumes  referred  to, — the  Life  of 
Penn,  American  Slavery,  and  Astronomy.  Channing's  works,  in  six  volumes, 
I  had  published  before.  I  have  also  published  Theodore  Parker's  work,  and  a 
number  of  Fowler's  works,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  works,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  catalogue. 

To  William  Kitchenman. — There  is  no  Emigration  Society  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  that  I  can  recommend,  except  the  one  at  Halifax.  I  believe 
the  managers  of  that  society  are  honest  men.  The  principles  of  the  society 
you  may  see  in  this  number  of  The  People.  They  appear  to  be  quite  unob- 
jectionable. 

John  Wauii,  Wakefield. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  will 
endeavour  to  visit  Wakefield  some  time  during  the  spring. 

B.  A.,  Smethwick. — I  shall  not  be  able  to  lecture  at  Oldbury  during  my 
first  visit.    I  shall  have  to  lecture  at  Tipton  and  Stonrbridge. 

Four  numbers  of  my  People,  stitched  and  edges  cut,  can  be  sent  to  America 
for  one  penny.    A  single  number  costs  the  same. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  yet  notice  the  Methodist  struggle.  I  had  an  article 
written,  but  it  must  lie  over  a  fortnight.     The  reformers  seem  going  on  well. 
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TAPSCOTT'S   LINE   OF   AMERICAN    PACKETS. 

FOB   NEW    VOBK. 

TO  Sail  positively  on  the  26th  of  Jancaev,  the  magnificent  new  '  Bed  Star '  Line  Packet- 
Ship  CONSTELLATION,  Captaik  Lcck,  8500  Tons  Burthen, 
This  splendid  New  Packet-Ship  is  the  Largest  and  most  magnificent  Ship  afloat ;  has  three 
decks ;  and  is  fitted  with  evei-y  modem  improvement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Pas- 
sengers, which,  with  Captain  Luce's  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this 
noble  Ship  a  decided  preference  ;  and  parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  should  examine  the 
accommodations  of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  before  engaging  elsewhere. 
For  terms  of  Passage,  which  will  be  moderate,  early  application  should  be  made  to 

W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO., 
St,  George's  Buildings,  Regent  Soad,  Clarence  Dock,  Liverpool. 
***  Persons  wishing  to  go  by  this  magnificent  Ship,  should  send  Deposits  of  Five  Shillings 
each,  in  Postage  Stamps  or  otherwise,  preriously  to  the  24th  instant,  when  good  berths  will  be 
kept  for  them. 


JOHN  CURRIER 

YORKSHIRE 

CONSTELLATION 

L.  Z, 

LIVERPOOL 

CENTURION 

RAPPAHANNOCK 

SIDDONS 


ALSO,  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

captain. 

TONS  BUR. 

Knapp 

1800 

Sherman 

2000 

Luce 

8500 

Moses 

2000 

Eldridge 

2000 

Ricker     - 

1800 

Gushing 

2500 

Howe       -        - 

2000 

Zerega 

1800 

Chandler 

1800 

Ainsworth 

1800 

HaUett     -        - 

2000 

A7id  will  he  succeeded  by  other  first-class  Packet-Ships  weeUy. 

FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

.         -       .       1800       -       -       -    20th  January 

-       .       -       1800       -       -       -    let  February. 

FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wamlusie       -       -       1800        -       -       -    

FOR  CHARLSTON. 

Tucker     -       -       -       1000       -       -       -    

„ re  furnished  by  each  Ship  with  the  following  Provisions : — 2i  lbs.  Biscuit,  1  lb. 

Flour,  6  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2  lbs.  Bice,  J  lb.  Sugar,  J  lb.  Molasses,  2  ozs.  Tea.  per  week,  during  the 
voyage. 
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A    MIDDLE-CLASS    BLUSTERER. 

A    CONVEBSATION. 

I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  enclosing  another  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a  correspondent,  abusing  me  and  my  pub- 
lications. The  substance  of  this  letter  I  have  given  in  the  following 
Dialogue,  in  the  writer's  own  words.  Jly  readers  will  form  their 
own  opinion  of  this  middle-class  blusterer. 

Blusterer.— ''  You  seem  to  me  to  be  blind  to  staring  facts.  You 
cannot  see  an  aristocracy  in  America.' 

J.  B. — There  is  no  aristocracy  in  America,  as  I  understand  the 
word  Aristocracy.  There  are  rich  men  in  America,  and  a  rich  man 
in  America  has  generally  more  influence  than  a  poor  man,  but  there 
are  no  aristocrats,  properly  speaking.  There  is  no  class  of  men  in 
the  free  States  of  America  who  are  legislators,  rulers,  or  judges  in 
virtue  of  their  birth.     And  this  is  what  /  mean  by  an  aristocracy. 

Blmt. — '  You  do  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  the  doings  in  Europe 
in  1848.  Yon  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  that  the  people  then  took 
to  fighting  as  a  cure  for  their  sufferings,  and  that  their  folly  ended  in 
smoke.' 

J.  B. — Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  doings  of  1848.  But  I  do 
not  think  with  you,  that  those  doings  have  ended  in  smoke.  The 
doings  of  1848  have  produced  an  immensity  of  good  ;  and  if  you 
think  otherwise,  it  is  you  that  are  bhnd,  not  I.  Have  the  doings  of 
1848  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  awakening  men's  minds,  provoking 
inquiry,  and  promoting  the  dissemination  of  important  knowledge  ? 
Have  they  not  convinced  governments  generally  that  there  is  no  means 
by  which  a  nation  can  be  kept  in  subjection  but  by  either  the  sword 
or  justice  ; — that  the  sword  is  a  most  dangerous  instrument  to  trust 
to,  and  that  stable  authority  can  rest  on  equity  alone  !  And  has  not 
this  conviction  already  led  our  English  rulers  to  pay  more  respect  to 
the  claims  of  justice,  both  with  regard  to  England  and  Ireland,  than 
they  were  wont  to  pay  ?  The  events  of  1848  have  done  incalculable 
good. 

Blust. — '  Whenever  insurrectionists  have  succeeded,  as  in  the  re- 
bellion in  America,  the  result  has  only  been  the  victory  of  a  party, 
never  of  the  whole  people.' 

J.  B. — What  then  ?  Suppose  the  party  succeeding,  to  be  the 
major  party,  and  the  party  vanquished  the  minor  party  ;  suppose  the 
party  succeeding  to  be  the  industrious  masses,  and  tlie  party  van- 
quished the  idle  privileged  classes  ; — suppose  the  party  succeeding  to 
be  the  party  with  right  on  its  side,  and  the  party  vanquished  be  the 
party  with  wrong  on  its  side  ; — suppose  the  party  succeeding  to  be 
the  party  in  favour  of  abolishing  bad  laws  and  corrupt  institutions, 
and  enacting  good  laws  and  establishing  just  and  beneficent  institu- 
tions, while  the  party  vanquished  was  in  favour  of  keeping  things  just 
as  they  were,  or  of  making  them  constantly  worse, — would  you  say 
that  nothing  was  gained  by  such  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  I  In 
my  opinion  almost  ecery  thing  would  be  gained  by  such  an  insurrec- 
tion. And  such  was  the  insurrection  or  rebellion  in  America.  A 
similar  insurrection  in  England  and  Ireland  would,  if  successful,  be 
din  infinite  blessing.     You  say  that  the  result  of  the  American  insur- 


rection was  only  the  victory  of  a  party,  not  of  the  whole  people. 
Of  course.  There  could  have  been  no  insurrection  if  the  people 
had  all  been  of  one  party.  It  would  be  a  strange  rebellion  indeed  in 
which  every  man  in  the  country  arose  against  nothing. 

Blust. — '  But  the  rights  of  the  blacks  were  not  respected  by  the 
American  revolutionists.' 

J.  B. — Perhaps  not.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rights  of 
the  blacks  had  been  previously  respected,  by  the  aristocrats  and  princes 
of  Great  Britain  ?  Or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  American  patriots 
did  nothing,  because  they  did  not  do  everything  ?  It  would  be 
foolish  indeed  to  expect  reformers  to  put  everything  right  at  once. 
If  you  denounce  all  reformers  that  have  happened  to  leave  anything 
unreformed,  you  will  have  to  denounce  every  reformer  that  has  ap- 
peared since  the  world  began.  You  will  have  to  denounce  Jesus,  for 
he  did  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed  in  his  history,  so  much  as 
open  his  lips  about  slavery.  You  will  also  have  to  denounce  Luther; 
for  though  he  warred  with  the  pope's  supremacy,  he  still  tolerated 
other  forms  of  human  authority  in  religious  matters.  You  will  have 
to  denounce  moral  force  reformers,  for  they  all  leave  many  things  un- 
reformed. Even  those  who  are  not  insurrectionists,  do  not  reform 
everything  at  once.     O'Connell  did  not  reform  everjthing  ;    did  he  ? 

Blust. — '  The  people  never  gained  by  rebellion.' 

J.  B. — That  is  easily  said,  but  not  so  easily  proved.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  people  have  ojlen  gained  by  rebellion.  The  French  gained 
immensely  by  their  rebellions  in  the  last  century  ;  and  they  have 
gained  no  little  in  this.  The  Americans  gained  still  more  by  rebel- 
lion. There  is  no  compaiison  between  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  America,  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Great  Britian  and 
Ireland.  The  Americans  are  before  us  in  almost  everything.  And 
they  owe  their  advantages  principally  to  their  successful  rebellion 
against  British  tyranny. 

Blust. — '  Is  not  the  regular  array,  that  puts  down  rebellion,  the 
people,  dressed  up  and  disciplined  V 

J.  B. — No,  it  is  not.  The  regular  army  is  hardly  a  part  of  the 
people.  The  regular  army  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  dregs  of  the 
people  ;  of  persons  who  have  been  reduced  by  the  government  to  the 
lowest  condition  of  want  and  depravity. 

Blust. — '  I  read  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  utter  nonsense  in  a 
paper  of  The  People,  about  some  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
people  of  England  being  in  possession  of  arms.     Such  stuft' !' 

J.  B. — It  is  easier  to  ridicule  than  it  is  to  reason.  Do  you  really 
believe  that  if  the  people  of  England  were  quietly  to  arm  in  times  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  they  would  not  be  more  powerful  than  they  are 
at  present  ?  Do  you  really  believe  that  a  handful  of  tyrants  would 
not  pay  more  regard  to  the  prayers  or  remonstrances  of  armed  mil- 
lions, than  they  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  prayers  and  remon- 
strances of  unarmed  millions  ?  If  the  tyrants  are  not  afraid  of  an 
armed  people,  why  do  they  attempt,  in  critical  seasons,  to  deprive  the 
people  of  arms  ?  If  the  possession  of  arms  does  not  increase  men's 
power,  how  is  it  that  the  tyrants  themselves  are  so  careful  to  surround 
themselves  with  armed  multitudes  i  If  the  possession  of  arms  does 
not  increase  the  strength  of  a  party,  why  do  the  tyrants  arm  them- 
selves t      If  the  possession  of  arras  doe*  increase  the  strength  of  a 
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party,  why  should  not  the  peojile  be  armed  ?  If  arms  are  a  bad 
thing,  why  do  you  not  laugh  at  the  tyrants  for  arming  1  If  arms  are 
a  good  thing,  why  do  you  laugh  at  a  man  for  recommending  the  people 
to  arm  ?  If  the  wicked  may  arm  for  purposes  of  mischief,  why 
should  you  ridicule  a  man  for  recommending  the  (/ood  to  arm  for 
their  mutual  protection  and  benefit  ?  Answer  me.  You  say  the  re- 
gular army  puts  down  rebellions.  But  could  they  put  them  down 
without  arms  1  Or  could  they  put  down  the  rebellion  of  armed  mil- 
lions, as  easily  as  the  rebellion  of  unarmed  tliousands  ?  The  regular 
army  puts  down  rebellions,  because  the  rebels  neglect  to  arm,  or  arm 
themselves  but  partially,  and  that  too  late.  Let  the  industrious  masses 
generally  be  armed, — let  it  be  properly  known  amongst  them  that 
they  are  all  armed,  and  then  let  them  rebel  against  an  intolerable 
tyranny,  and  see  whether  any  regular  army  will  be  able  to  put  them 
down.  I  am  not  recommending  rebellion.  I  never  //wye  recommended 
it.  But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  people  never  gain  by  rebel- 
lion ;  and  especially  am  I  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  naturally  invpos- 
sihle  for  them  to  gain  by  rebellion.  I  say  I  do  not  recommend  rebel- 
lion :  but  I  would  recommend  people  to  arm.  If  the  industrious 
masses  would  arm  themselves,  they  would  never  need  to  rebel ;  they 
would,  in  arming  themselves,  gain  power  and  influence  sufficient  to 
obtain  their  rights  without  rebellion. 

Must. — 'Why,  rebellions  are  what  tyrants  like;  the  best  things 
possible  for  them.' 

J.  £. — Did  the  tyrant  Charles  like  rebellions  1  Did  the  English 
tyrants  like  the  American  rebellion  ?  Did  the  French  tyrants  like 
the  French  rebellions  of  the  last  century  ?  Did  the  tyrant  Louis 
Phillippe  and  his  party  like  the  French  rebellion  of  1848  1  Did  the 
Austrian  tyrants  like  the  Hungarian  rebellion  1  Did  the  Pope  and 
his  companions  like  the  Italian  rebellion  ?  Did  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  his  associates  like  the  Prussian  rebellion  ?  Come,  tell  us  honestly 
what  you  think.  You  write  at  random,  Sir.  You  treat  contemp- 
tuously what  you  ought  to  revere.  You  think  yourself  extraordina- 
rily wise,  but  prove  yourself  more  than  ordinarily  foolish.  Tyrants  do 
not  like  rebellions,  unless  they  have  themselves  the  jilaiining  and  the 
management  of  them.  They  like  to  get  up  a  conspiracy  occasionally, 
but  they  do  not  like  rebellions.  They  may  like  moch  rebellions,  but 
not  real  ones.  They  like  the  mad  insurrection  of  a  few  fanatics  oc- 
casionally, but  not  the  determined  and  solemn  rising  of  oppressed  and 
armed  millions.  They  dread  such  rebellions  as  those.  What  the 
tyrants  like  is,  the  heartless  scorn  and  infernal  pride  with  which  the 
self-conceited  middle-class  men  treat  the  toiling  millions,  and  the 
hateful,  unmanly,  and  contemptible  servility  with  which  they  crouch 
before  royal  and  aristocratic  injustice.  No,  no  ;  the  tyrants  do  not 
like  rebellions.  They  know  full  well,  that  an  armed,  a  deliberate,  a 
general,  and  a  determined  rebellion  of  the  toiling  millions,  would  be 
irresistible,  and  would  annihilate  their  privileges  and  powers  in  a  day. 

Must. — '  You  set  up  poor  Mitchell  as  a  pattern.' 

J.  B. — As  a  pattern  in  some  things  only.  I  admire  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  I  admire  his  sympathy  with  his  tor- 
tured and  dying  countrymen.  I  admire  his  hatred  of  British  tyranny ; 
and  I  admire  his  courage  in  denouncing  and  defying  that  tyranny.  I 
admire  his  readiness  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  and  death  in 
behalf  of  his  wronged  and  plundered  country.  I  admire  his  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  the  iniquitous  land  laws  of  the  country,  and  I 
admire  the  social  and  political  reforms  which  he  wished  to  effect. 
But  I  do  not  admire  him  in  every  particulai'.  He  erred,  I  think,  in 
proceeding  so  openly  ;  in  reveaUng  his  plans  to  his  enemies,  &c.  Do 
I  err  in  my  estimation  of  Mitchell,  think  you  ?  If  so,  please  tell  me 
where. 

Must.—-'  You  tell  the  people  that  all  their  ills  spring  from  the 
Aristocracy.' 

J.  B. — I  do  no  such  thing.  I  tell  them,  on  the  contrary,  that 
many  of  their  ills  spring  from  drinking  and  profligacy.  I  tell  them 
that  many  of  their  ills  spring  from  ignorance  : — from  ignorance  of  their 
pwn  system,^from  ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  the  drinks  and  articles 


of  food  which  they  use, — from  ignorance  of  history,  politics,  and 
theology.  In  no  Case  have  I  told  the  people  that  all  their  ills  spring 
from  the  Aristocracy.  But  a  thousand  times  have  I  told  them  that 
many  of  their  ills  spring  from  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  vice. 
Still,  many  of  the  ills  under  which  the  people  suffer  spring  from  the 
Aristocracy  ;  and  the  Aristocracy  do  what  they  can  to  perpetuate 
most  other  sources  of  evil.  The  Aristocracy  fetter  the  press  by  tax- 
ing paper,  advertisements,  and  news.  They  corrupt  the  people  by 
multiplying  temjitations  to  drunkenness.  They  perpetuate  ignorance 
on  theological  subjects  by  supporting  the  State  Church.  They  do 
much  towards  propagating  and  perpetuating  vice  of  every  description. 
They  are  the  ringleaders  in  licentiousness.  They  are  the  patrons  of 
gambling.  They  are  examples  of  the  greatest  enormities  and  outrages. 
They  are  apostles  of  every  form  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  perpe- 
trators of  every  description  of  inhumanity  and  ungodliness.  Still,  I 
have  never  said  that  they  are  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  under  which  the 
people  suffer.  I  have  always  said  the  contrary.  I  have  told  the  peo- 
ple most  plainly  and  faithfully,  and  told  them  very  frequently  too, 
that  they  neither  can  secure  the  political  reforms  which  they  wish  for, 
nor  render  those  political  reforms  a  blessing  when  they  get  them, 
unless  they  improve  their  own  minds,  gather  useful  knowledge,  and 
regulate  their  conduct  by  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue.  If  you 
have  read  my  writings,  you  know  this.  If  you  have  not  read  my 
writings,  you  are  not  yet  qualified  to  criticize  my  sentiments.  If  you 
have  read  them,  you  are  a  mean  and  wicked  slanderer. 

Blust. — You  don't  tell  the  people  that  they  themselves  sell  their 
votes  at  every  election.' 

J.  B. — How  can  1 1  The  people  generally  have  no  votes  to 
sell.  The  voters  in  England  and  Ireland  are  hardly  to  be  regarde_d 
as  a  part  of  the  people,  much  less  the  whole  people.  The  principal 
voters  are  the  Aristocrats  themselves.  I  hardly  regard  the  tenants  of 
the  Aristocrats  as  voters.  They  are  simply  the  tools  by  which  the 
Aristocrats  register  their  own  votes.  The  voters  by  which  a  majo- 
rity of  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  elected  are  but  a  handful 
compared  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  adult  population,  ex- 
cluding females,  would  number  8,000,000  nearly,  whereas  the  voters 
that  elect  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  number  only 
150,000,  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  a  million  ;  and  these 
150,000  are  the  slaves,  the  tools,  of  the  tyrant  Aristocrats.  If  the 
people  at  large  were  voters,  we  should  have  but  few  votes  sold,  espe- 
cially if  the  practice  of  voting  by  ballot  were  adopted.  The  buying 
and  selling  of  votes,  of  which  you  appear  to  disapprove,  are  to  be 
attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  voting, 
and  to  the  tyrannical  requirement  that  voters  shall  give  their  votes 
openly  ;  and  the  principal  traffickers  in  votes  are  the  Aristocrats. 
They  ai-e  the  Aristocrats  that  tempt  men  to  sell  their  votes  ;  and  the 
guilt  of  the  tempter,  in  this  case,  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the 
guilt  of  the  tempted. 

Blust. — '  You  do  not  tell  the  people  that  the  money  which  they 
spend  in  drink  would,  if  properly  applied,  carry  every  point,  social, 
intellectual,  and  political.' 

J.  B. — Yes,  I  do.  I  tell  them  so  constantly  ;  and  many  of  them 
have  given  up  drink,  and  are  employing  their  money  in  the  cause  of 
intellectual,  political,  and  social  reform.  But  the  principal  drinkers, 
and  the  principal  encouragers  of  drinking,  are  not  the  toiling  millions, 
but  the  Aristocrats  and  their  tools,  and  their  fawning,  crouching,  and 
servile  supporters  amongst  the  idle  and  selfish  of  the  middle  classes. 
If  you  had  read  my  works,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  urge  teetotal- 
ism  on  all,  and  that  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  people  to 
abstain  from  tea  and  coffee,  tobacco  and  snufl^,  and  every  other  inju- 
rious or  useless  article,  as  well  as  from  intoxicating  drinks.  But  you, 
like  a  wild  and  wanton  cur,  run  barking  and  snarling  without  thought 
or  reason. 

Blust. — '  The  fact  is,  the  people  worship  the  aristocracy,  and  are 
only  vexed  because  they  cannot  get  cheap  beer.' 

/.  B. — I  suppose  you  wish  to  provoke  me  and  get  me  into  a  rage  j 
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but  I  will  try  to  keep  my  temper,  and  answer  you  as  mildly  as  I  can. 
I  remark  then,  first,  that  the  people  with  whom  I  mingle,  do  not  wor- 
ship the  aristocracy.  They  have  no  respect  for  either  aristocrats  or 
princes.  So  far  from  worshipping  thera,  they  despise  and  loathe  them. 
You  wOl  hardly  say  that  /  worship  the  Aristocrats  :  yet  I  meet  with 
but  very  few  indeed  who  worship  them  more.  Do  you  think  the 
people  would  read  and  circulate  my  publications,  if  they  worshipped 
the  aristocracy  1  Do  you  think  they  would  read  and  circulate  the 
Political  Instructor,  if  they  worshipped  the  aristocracy  \  Do  you 
think  they  would  read  and  circulate  such  papers  as  The  Weeldy  Dis- 
patch, The  Standard  of  Freedom,  The  Leeds  Times,  The  Manc/iester 
Examiner  and  Times,  &c.  &c.  if  they  worshipped  the  aristocracy  1 
Do  you  think  they  would  join  with  Cobden  to  transfer  the  ruling 
power  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  industrious  millions,  if  they  wor- 
shipped the  aristocracy  1  Do  you  think  they  would  have  clamoured 
for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  consequent  embarassment, 
if  not  impoverishment,  of  the  aristocracy,  if  they  had  really  worship- 
ped the  aristocracy  ?  Just  ponder  these  questions,  and  send  me  your 
answer  by  an  early  post.  As  for  cheap  beer,  I  have  mingled  with 
the  people  for  years  and  years,  as  much  perhaps  as  any  man  living  in 
the  country,  and  I  never  yet  heard  a  man  complain  that  beer  was  too 
dear.  That  there  are  parties  who  would  like  to  have  beer  cheaper,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  to  say  that  the  people  generally  wish  it  to  be 
cheaper,  and  especially  to  say  that  the  only  reason  why  the  people  are 
vexed  is,  because  they  cannot  get  cheap  beer,  is  such  an  ignorant,  or 
such  a  shamelessly  wicked  slander,  as  1  have  very  seldom  met  with. 
Blust. — '  Repeal  the  malt  and  beer  tax  ;  that  is  the  English  cry.' 
J.  5.— Where  did  you  hear  it  1  I  have  never  heard  it.  I  have 
occasionally  seen  intimations  in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
some  of  the  Aristocrats  and  their  tenants  have  expressed  a  wish  for 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  indication  of 
any  description  that  the  people  at  large  desired  such  a  measure.  As 
for  the  beer  tax,  that  was  repealed  many  years  ago  ;  so  that  how  you 
can  say  that  the  English  generally  are  crying  for  the  repeal  of  that 
tax,  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  You  will  give  me  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  on  this  subject  perhaps  in  your  next.  '  Repeal 
the  beer  tax  is  the  English  cry.'  Oh  man  !  oh  slanderer  !  oh  blind 
malignant  libeller  of  thy  betters  !  Thou  wilt  have  to  repent  for 
this  !  I  cannot  express  the  indignation  with  which  I  regard  such 
ignorant  or  infernal  opposition  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  toiling 
millions.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  comfort  to  find  that  the  opponents  of 
the  masses  are  so  egregiously  ignorant.  You  said  at  the  outset  that 
you  thought  I  was  a  little  blind  to  staring  facts  ; — I  wonder  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  beer  tax  was  a  staring  fact  or  not.  The  establish- 
ment of  beer  shops  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  that  tax,  one 
would  think,  was  a  somewhat  staring  fact.  If  the  repeal  of  the  beer 
tax  and  the  establishment  of  beer  shops  be  not  staring  facts,  I  wonder 
whether  there  are  any  such  facts  ;  and  if  they  are  staring  facts,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  somebody  else  is  not  a  little  blind  not 
to  have  seen  them. 

Bltist. — '  I  do  not  think  you  are  a  very  deep  philosopher.' 
J.  B. — Indeed  !  But  T  knew  that  the  beer  tax  had  been  repealed, 
notwithstanding  ;  and  I  knew  that  beer  shops  had  been  dreadfully 
multiplied  in  consequence.  And  I  also  knew  that  the  beer  tax 
had  been  repealed  by  the  Aristocrats  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  demand  for  malt,  and  thus  enabling  themselves  to 
obtain  higher  rents  ;  and  not  in  conse<iuence  of  the  cry  of  the  people 
for  cheap  beer.  I  may  not  be  a  deep  philosopher,  but  what  are  you, 
to  tell  us  that  '  Repeal  the  beer  tax  '  is  the  English  cry,  when  the 
beer  tax  has  been  repealed  more  tlian  twenty  years.  I  should  almost 
be  sorry  to  be  regarded  as  a  deep  philosopher  by  such  men  as  you. 

Blust. — '  Give  me  the  man  who  will  and  can  point  out  the  mode 
of  cure — a  fig  for  the  doctor  who  can  only  tell  me  how  very  sick 
I  am.' 

J,  B. — It  would  seem  that  you  do  not  even  know  how  sick  you 
are.     You  were  not  even  aware  that  the  beer  tax  had  been  repealed ; 


and  what  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  on  other  subjects  may  be,  I 
can  hardly  tell.  But  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  your  knowledge  be 
half  so  considerable  as  your  pride  and  self  conceit.  But  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  I  have  not  pointed  out  a  mode  of  cure  for  our 
national  ills  ?  I  may  not  have  pointed  out  your  mode  of  cure  ;  but  I 
have  certainly  pointed  out  ray  own.  I  published  a  work  some  time 
ago  entitled.  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  National  Distress.  Did  you 
never  read  it  ?  I  have  never  eaid  much  about  the  evils  under  wluch 
the  country  labours,  without  showing  how  those  evils  might  be  cured. 

Bhtst. — '  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  has  done  more  to  cool  the 
thing  down  than  all  that  the  political  writers  and  talkers  have  done 
for  ages.' 

J.  B. — But  it  was  political  writers  and  talkers  that  got  the  Corn 
Laws  repealed  ;  was  it  not  ?  If  not,  what  was  it,  pray  ?  Did  the 
Corn  Laws  repeal  themselves  ?  The  people  of  England  thought  that 
that  political  talker  and  writer  called  Cobden,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  political  writers  and  talkers,  such  as  Messrs.  Villiers,  Thompson, 
Bright,  Wilson,  &c.,  &c.,  had  had  something  to  do  in  securing  their 
repeal.     You  will  surely  get  a  sight  of  your  ignorance  by  and  by.  " 

Blust. — '  If  the  people  prefer  drink  to  Uberty,  what  good  could 
arms  do  them  ?     What  a  joke  !  ' 

•/.  B. — If  the  people  prefer  drink  to  liberty,  do  you  think  they  will  get 
arms  to  prepare  themselves  to  fight  for  liberty  ?'  If  the  people  prefer 
drink  to  liberty,  what  danger  is  there  of  them  getting  arms  ?  Men 
that  prefer  drink  to  liberty  will  spend  their  money  in  buying  drink, 
and  not  in  buying  arms.  But  what  a  beautiful  character  you  give  of 
your  country,  when  you  tell  us  that  all  they  are  vexed  at  is,  that  they 
cannot  get  cheap  beer,  and  that  all  their  cry  is,  '  Repeal  the  malt  and 
beer  tax  ' — and  that,  after  the  beer  tax  has  been  repealed  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years.  I  never  saw  but  one  picture  in  my  life 
more  wretched  or  more  pitiable  than  the  one  you  give  us  of  your 
countrymen  ;  and  that  picture  is  the  picture  you  exhibit  of  yourself. 

Blust. — '  You  write  somewhat  like  Cobbett,  but  the  day  is  gone 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  What  good  did  Cobbett  do  ?  He  flattered 
himself  that  he  made  Castlereagh  cut  his  throat— what  good  did  even 
that  do  r 

J.  B. — Whether  I  write  like  Cobbett  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
day  is  not  gone  for  such  writing  as  mine  to  find  favourers  and  ad- 
mirers. My  People  has  had  the  most  extensive  circulation  of  any 
provincial  paper  ever  published  ;  and  the  Political  Instructor,  which 
treads  to  a  great  extent  in  the  steps  of  The  People,  which  uses  to  a 
great  extent  the  same  style,  and  inculcates  the  same  great  principles, 
is  gaining  a  still  greater  circulation.  My  opinion  is,  that  Cobbett  did 
an  immensity  of  good  ;  and  that  the  country  is  infinitely  his  debtor. 
Whether  he  made  Castlereagh  cut  his  throat  or  not,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  if  he  did,  that  was  no  unimportant  piece  of  service  that  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  I  should  think  it  a  very  great  blessing  indeed, 
I  should  regard  it  as  an  infinite  service  to  my  country,  if  anybody 
could  make  our  aristocrats  and  princes — I  will  not  say  cut  their  throats, 
but  '  cut  their  sticks  ;'  and  I  would  rather  they  should  commit  self- 
murder  than  continue  to  plunder  and  murder  the  industrious  millions. 

In  conclusion  ;  I  would  recommend  you  never  to  say  a  word  on 
political  subjects  or  political  writers  again,  till  you  have  stmlied  those 
matters  a  little.  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  men  should  be  found  in  the 
present  day,  so  ignorant  on  political  subjects,  and  so  unfeeling  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  masses,  as  you  and  some  others  have 
lately  shown  yourselves  to  be.  1  have  answered  your  remarks  in  the 
way  I  have,  from  no  ill  will  towards  you,  though  your  heartless  indif- 
ference to  the  interests  of  tiie  masses,  and  your  ignorant  and  reckless 
slanders,  have  considerably  grieved  me.  I  have  answered  you  as  I 
have  done,  in  hopes  of  making  you  sensible  of  your  ignorance  and  in- 
justice, and  bringing  you,  if  possible,  to  better  thoughts  and  better 
feelings.     Farewell. 
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We  shall  next  call  attention  to  the  sentiments  expressed  on  the 
land  question  by  the  National  Beform  League,  as  laid  down  in  their 
declaration  of  principles,  &c.  This  document  observes,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  People's  Charter,  the  following 
changes  are  necessary  : — First,  the  gradual  resumption  by  the  State  of 
its  ancient  undoubted  dominion,  and  sole  proprietorship,  over  all  the 
land,  mines,  fisheries,  &c.,  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  ; 
the  land,  mines,  fisheries,  &c.,  to  be  held  by  the  State  as  trustee  for 
ever  for  the  entire  people,  and  rented  out  to  them  in  such  quantities, 
and  on  such  terms,  as  shall  seem  most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  large.  This  document  further  remarks,  that 
as  the  land  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  of  all,  it  can  never  become  the 
exclusive  property  of  individuals  ;  that  the  monopoly  of  the  land  by 
individuals,  is  a  palpable  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  masses  ;  that 
such  a  course  renders  the  masses  more  or  less  the  slaves  of  the  land- 
lords, and  tends  to  limit,  if  not  entirely  to  annihilate,  their  other 
rights  and  liberties.  The  document  contends,  that  a  monopoly  of  the 
earth  by  a  portion  of  mankind,  is  no  more  justifiable  than  the  mono- 
poly of  air,  light,  heat,  or  water  would  be.  It  further  remarks,  that 
the  rental  of  the  land,  which  justly  belongs  to  the  whole  people, 
would  form  a  national  fund  adequate  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
public  service,  to  execute  all  needful  public  works,  and  educate  the 
people  without  any  necessity  for  any  taxation. 

These  principles  respecting  the  land,  are  published  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  other  principles,  respecting  a  system  of  national 
credit,  national  currency,  a  system  of  equitable  exchange,  &c.,  respect- 
ing which  we  may  give  our  opinions  at  a  future  time.  At  present  we 
are  concerned  with  the  principles  respecting  the  land  discussed  amongst 
the  people,  and  making  their  way  in  the  countrj'.  The  principles  incul- 
cated in  the  declaration  of  the  National  Reform  League,  are  much  the 
same  as  the  principles  inculcated  by  Mr.  Martin  at  the  aggregrate 
meeting  of  Irish  Nationalists.  J.  Bronterre  O'Brien  is  President  of  the 
National  Reform  League.  How  many  members  the  League  may 
number,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  I  know  what  means  they  possess  of 
publicly  propagating  their  principles.  This  I  know, — they  have  only 
clearly,  freely,  and  fully  to  unfold  their  views  respecting  the  land  to 
the  people,  to  secure  their  general  adoption. 

On  no  subject  are  the  people  better  prepared  to  receive  the  truth, 
than  on  the  subject  of  the  land  and  landlordism.  All  who  have 
thought  and  read  on  the  subject,  see  the  existing  system  to  be  unna- 
tural and  injurious,  and  eagerly  long  for  a  change.  Many  of  the 
people  are  wishful  to  obtain  possession  of  a  portion  of  land  them- 
selves. They  feel  themselves  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  any 
plan  which  promises  to  meet  their  natural  longing  in  this  respect,  is 
sure  to  meet  with  favour  and  support  from  them. 

I  may  further  observe,  that  the  efforts  which  the  Freehold  Land 
Societies  are  making  to  multiply  the  number  of  forty  shilling  free- 
holders, with  a  view  to  increase  the  number  of  county  voters,  are  ex- 
erting ahappy  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  producing 
the  most  salutary  change  in  the  opinions  of  many  with  respect  to  the 
landlords'  title  to  the  soil.  The  founders  and  favourers  of  those  Free- 
hold Land  Societies  had  no  intention  of  aiding  the  dissemination  of  the 
principles  which  we  have  so  long  advocated  on  the  land  question,  or 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  National  Reform  League,  or  the  Irish 
Alliance.  Their  simple  object  was,  as  we  have  said,  to  increase  the 
number  of  county  voters,  and  thus  transfer  the  legislative  power  from 
the  Aristocrats  to  the  industrious  classes.  But  they  are  making 
people  wiser  than  they  intended,  and  even  wiser  than  themselves  ;  or 
at  least  wiser  than  they  themselves  were  when  they  commenced  their 
operations.  When  the  principles  of  those  societies  are  explained,  and 
begin  to  be  discussed  amongst  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
people  from  inquiring.  Why  are  we  not  freeholders?  What  is  the 
reason  that  the  land  should  all  be  owned  or  held  by  so  small  a  num- 
ber ?     How  is  it  that  we  cannot  have  a  field  or  two,  as  well  as  a 


forty  shilling  freehold  1  Why  should  one  man  hold  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  and  others  find  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  rood  ?  How  did 
the  present  landlord  system  originate  ?  Why  do  the  people  still  toler- 
ate it  1  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Is  it  of  any  use  1  We  pretend  to 
be  a  Christian  nation  ;  is  Christianity  in  favour  of  landlordism  ?  Is 
Christianity  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  land  by  a  few,  and  the  con- 
signment of  the  masses  to  slavish  dependence  and  degradation  ?  Why, 
Judaism  itself  is  against  such  inequalities.  Did  not  the  law  of  Moses 
require  the  land  of  Canaan  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  all  the 
tribes  and  families  of  the  people  ?  Did  not  the  prophets  lift  up  their 
voice  against  men  who  added  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  till 
there  was  no  end  ?  If  neither  Christianity  nor  Judaism,  common 
sense  nor  public  utility,  requires  the  perpetuation  of  so  revolting  a 
system  as  the  landlord  system,  why  is  it  that  we  perpetuate  it  ?  It  is 
thus  men  are  beginning  to  reason  already  :  nor  will  they  cease  thus  to 
reason,  till  they  have  made  themselves  ultra  Republicans,  and  tho- 
rough-going land  reformers. 

Besides  ;  when  men  once  get  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  how- 
ever small,  they  are  sure  to  desire  a  little  more.  They  will,  in  conse- 
quence, wish  to  have  free  trade  in  land.  When  they  find  that  the 
law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  locks  up  the  land,  and  keeps  it  out 
of  the  market,  they  will  call  as  loudly,  and  agitate  as  eagerly,  for  the 
abolition  of  those  laws,  as  we  ourselves  have  done.  They  will  also  see 
the  necessity  of  imposing  a  tax  on  land,  with  a  view  to  oblige  the 
owners  or  the  holders  of  uncultivated  lands  to  sell  them.  In  short,  the 
establishment  of  the  Freehold  Land  Societies,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  those  societies,  will  lead  multitudes  to  entertain  the 
just  and  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  land  and  landlordism  incul- 
cated by  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Irish  Alliance,  and  by  the  members  of  the 
National  Reform  League. 

I  may  further  observe,  that  Carlyle,  a  powerful  writer,  who  exerts 
considerable  influence  on  the  middle  classes,  has  ventured  to  embrace 
and  avow,  and  to  some  extent  to  advocate,  the  same  great  principles 
as  ourselves,  on  this  important  subject.  In  his  work  on  The  Past 
AND  THE  Present,  as  well  as  in  others  of  his  works,  he  plainly  lays 
down  the  principle,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  hold  land  on 
terms  inconsistent  with  the  general  good, — that  the  land  was  meant 
by  God  who  made  it,  for  the  good  of  all,  and  that  peoples  and  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  held  or  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  He  makes  use  of  some  of  the  same  arguments  in  de, 
fence  of  these  great  principles,  that  Mr.  Martin,  Bronterre  O'Brien 
and  myself,  have  used.  He  asks,  whether  ths  tyrant  land-monopo- 
lists made  the  land  or  not ;  and  rather  sarcastically  insinuates,  that  so 
far  from  making  the  land,  they  have  seriously  failed  in  their  duty  to 
the  land  after  God  had  made  it  to  their  hands.  He  strikes  most  ter- 
rible and  deadly  blows  at  an  idle,  non-producing,  vicious  Aristocracy, 
and  in  terrible  terms  foretells  their  utter  and  eternal  destruction. 
He  complains  most  bitterly  that  multitudes  should  be  doomed  to 
idleness  and  pauperism,  when  millions  of  acres  of  land,  pregnant  with 
all  the  elements  of  fertility,  lie  waste  around  them,  for  want  of  the  em- 
ployment of  their  strength  and  skill  in  cultivating  it.  He  traces  the 
crime,  the  want,  the  pauperism,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the 
present  landlord  system,  that  allows  a  number  of  men  to  hold  nearly 
all  the  land  of  the  empire  in  their  hands,  without  being  compelled  to 
employ  the  people  in  its  cultivation,  and  thus  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families,  and  enriching  the 
country  by  their  labour.  As  Carlyle  is  an  authority  with  many  of 
the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  a  favourite  with  many  of  the  working 
classes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  his  sentiments  on  this  important 
subject  in  his  own  words,  or  at  least  in  words  substantially  his  own. 

This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  subsequent  Number  of  the 
People. 


PROTECTION. 

At  a  protectionist  meeting  held  in  Stafford,  Lord  St.  Vincent  said 
that  the  cry  of  cheap  bread  had  secured  to  the  free-traders  many 
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friends.  This  was  very  true.  Lord  Talbot  said  that  in  his  opinion, 
the  price  of  wheat  would  be  26s.  or  27s.  a  quarter  in  less  than  two 
years.  Now,  mark  you  ;  if  the  price  will  be  26s.  or  27s.  in  less 
than  two  years,  it  would  have  been  26s.  or  27s.  a  quarter  thirty  years 
ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  corn  laws.  What  then  follows  ?  That 
the  authors  and  upholders  of  the  corn-laws  have  been  robbing  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  what  they  have  been  paying  for  wheat  above 
27s.  a  quarter  for  the  last  thirty  years.  We  have,  I  suppose,  on  an 
average,  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixty  shillings  a  quarter  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  At  times  we  have  paid  above  120s.  a  quarter.  In  some 
cases  we  have  paid  above  180s.,  I  suppose.  According  to  Lord 
Talbot,  he  and  his  aristocratic  accomplices  have  been  robbing  the 
country  by  their  corn  laws  alone,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of 
pounds  a  year.  The  object  which  Lord  Talbot  has  in  view  in  state- 
ing  that  in  his  judgment,  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  26s.  or  27s.  a 
quarter,  or  19s.  a  load  in  less  than  two  years,  is  to  induce  the  people 
to  petition  the  government  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  corn 
laws.  But  whatever  influence  his  reasoning  may  have  on  thievish 
men  like  himself,  it  will  only  strengthen  the  determination  of  the 
people  generally  to  resist  the  re-enactment  of  the  corn  laws,  even  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  day  of  protection  is  gone.  If  the  aristo- 
crats make  much  more  to  do  about  the  corn  laws,  the  people  will 
demand  the  suppression  of  their  order.  T  wish  the  aristocratic  plun- 
derers Kould  attempt  to  reimpose  the  corn  laws.  They  would  then 
cure  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  cowardly  and  wicked  moder- 
ation. They  would  make  the  municipal  and  household  suffragists 
into  chartists  and  republicans.  I  never  was  much  better  pleased  with 
anything  in  my  hfe,  than  with  the  aristocratic  cry  for  protection.  It 
is  quite  reviving.  It  makes  one  feel  that  the  cause  of  democracy  may 
triumph  somewhat  sooner  than  one  expected.  Hurrah  for  the  pro- 
tectionists. May  they  cry  till  they  bring  down  a  just  retribution  on 
their  heads.  May  they  howl  till  the  mocked  and  plundered  masses 
gather  round  them  in  their  might,  strip  them  for  ever  of  their  usurped 
powers  and  privileges,  abolish  every  remnant  of  tyranny,  and  establish 
in  the  land  a  free  and  ultra  repubhc. 


VEGETARIANISM. 


As  several  of  my  friends  are  adopting  the  vegetarian  principles,  it 
may  be  of  some  service  to  lay  before  them  the  following  recipes  for 
vegetarian  soups. 

Veoetabian  Sorps.    1. —Barley  and  Bread  Soup. 

Inoredients. — 3  oz.  of  barley;  \\  oz.  of  stale  bread-crumbs;  11  oz.  of 
butter ;  \  oz.  salt ;  and  \  oz.  of  parsley. 

Instructioks.— Wash,  and  steep  the  barley  for  12  hours,  in  h  piut  of  water 
to  which  a  piece  of  carbonate  of  soda,  tbe  size  of  a  pea,  has  been  added ;  then 
pour  off  the  water  not  absorbed,  and  add  the  crumbs  of  stele  breid,  3  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  salt.  Digest  these  in  a  salt-glazed  covered  jar,  in 
the  oven,  (or  boil  them  slowly  in  a  well  tinned  covered  pan,)  for  from  4  to 
6  hours,  adding  the  chopped  parsley,  with  the  butter,  and  a  little  pepper,  30 
minutes  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  boiling. 
2. — Peas  .ind  Sago  Soup. 

luaRKDlENis.— 4  oz.  of  pcas  ;  4  oz.  of  sago;  li  oz.  of  butter;  and  \  oz.  of  salt- 
3. — Peas  akd  Hice  Soup. 

In«»edient3. — 4  oz.  of  peas ;  4  oz.  of  rice ;  1 J  oz.  of  butter ;  and  |  oz.  of  salt. 
4. — Peas  and  Barlei  Soup. 

Ihorebients.— 4  oz.  of  peas;  4  oz.  of  barley;  \\\  oz.  of  butter:  and  {  oz. 
of  salt. 

iKSTRrcTioNs.— AVash,  and  steep,  as  above,  each  of  the  respective  ingredi- 
ents, and  add  4  quarU  of  water,  the  salt  and  a  piece  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
about  the  size  of  ^ pea.  Digest,  or  boil,  as  above,  .for  from  6  to  10  hours; 
and  then  add  the  butter,  and  a  little  pepper  30  minutes  before  the  boiling  is 
completed-.  .         ^  ^i.       i, 

Kemarks.— The  precise  time  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  above 
soups,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  used.  The  limits  given  are 
ginwally  applicable  ;  soft  water  producing  the  earliest  and  most  satisfactory 
re.sult8.  Two  quarts  of  each  soup  are  thus  ol)tained,  the  ingredients  being 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  are  gelatinous  on  cooling,  and  solid  when  cold.  Each 
kind  is  improved  by  standing  24  hours  after  being  prepared,  merely  requiring 
heating  before  being  used. 


No.  1  is  the  mildest  and  most  digestible.and  is  especially  luited  to  children 
and  invalids  ;  whilst  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  are  progressively  more  nutrimenlative. 
— Penny  Vegclnrian  Cookery. 

The  Vegetarian  Society  have  published  a  small  work  called  '  The 
Penny  Vegetarian  Coolccry,'  or  Vegetarianism  adapted  to  the  Work- 
iny  Classes.  The  work  contains  an  introduction,  tending  to  show  the 
economical  and  beneficial  tendency  of  vegetarian  habits.  It  also  con- 
tains a  variety  of  other  matters,  instructions,  and  recipes  for  upwards 
of  fifty  diflerent  articles  of  food.  The  work  is  published  by  W. 
Horsell,  Aldine  Chambers,  1.3,  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  by 
W.  Bremner,  1.5,  Picadilly,  ]\Ianchester,  and  all  booksellers.  If  any 
of  my  friends  would  like  to  see  it,  I  can  no  doubt  obtain  a  supply, 
and  furnish  them  with  copies  through  my  usual  agents. 

Without  committing  myself  to  all  the  peculiar  principles  of  indi- 
vidual advocates  of  vegetarianism,  I  may  observe,  that  I  look  on 
vegetarianism  generally  with  considerable  favour.  I  mean  to  say  I 
have,  in  general,  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  vegetarian  system. 
At  one  period  I  acted  on  the  principle  about  two  years,  and,  so  fat 
as  I  remember,  1  felt  as  well,  and  did  as  much  work,  during  that 
period,  as  at  any  period  of  my  life.  I  have  not  acted  scrupulously 
on  the  principle  since  that  time  ;  but  I  have  abstained  from  animal 
food  to  a  great  extent  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  never  felt  any  in- 
convenience from  so  doing.  I  have  frequently  felt  inconvenience 
from  eating  animal  food  ;  but  I  have  never  felt  any  inconvenience 
from  abstaining.  Of  course  I  have  not  the  same  amount  of  bodily 
labour  that  many  have,  much  less  have  I  to  earn  my  bread  by  vigor- 
ous exertion  in  the  open  air.  My  work  is  chiefly  within  doors,  and 
consists  more  in  mental  than-  in  bodily  exertion  ;  but  I  am  certainly 
inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read  on  the  subject, 
that  men  of  all  constitutions,  and  of  all  varieties  of  employment, 
might  abstain  from  animal  food  with  perfect  safety,  and  that  most,  if 
not  all,  might  derive  great  advantage  from  abstaining.  There  are 
millions  in  the  United  States  of  America  that  both  suffer  while  they 
live,  and  die  before  their  time,  in  consequence  of  their  excessive 
eating  of  animal  food.  There  are  numbers  in  our  men  country,  I 
believe,  that  sutler  seriously,  in  various  ways,  from  eating  animal  food. 
Whether  there  be  [any  that  can  eat  it  without  disadvantage,  I  don't 
know.  Our  vegetarian  friends  speak  with  very  great  confidence. 
Tliey  contend  that  animal  food  is  injurious  to  all  men  ; — that  a  vege- 
tarian diet  is  best  for  all ;  best  for  health,  best  for  intellect,  most 
conducive  to  moral  improvement,  and  to  the  general  enjoyment  of 
life,  as  well  as  most  economical.  It  is  a  subject  worth  considering, 
worth  investigating.  I  hope  my  readers  will  do  the  Vegetarians  and 
their  system  justice.  Don't  let  people  refuse  to  read,  or  think,  or 
talk,  on  the  subject.  Don't  let  anyj  hastily  denounce  the  system 
before  they  have  either  tried  it  themselves  or  inquired  into  its  effects 
on  those  who  hace  tried  it.  There  are  millions  now  who  are  happy 
in  the  practice  of  teetotalism, — who  believe  teetotalism  to  be  good  for 
man  in  every  respect, — who  have  themselves  derived  innumerable  ad- 
vantages from  teetotalism,  and  who  have  had  abundant  evidence  that 
numbers  more  have  derived  incalculable  advantages  from  teetotalism, 
who,  some  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  regarded  teetoulism  as  a 
monstrous  delusion,  and  its  advocates  as  the  wildest  and  hottest 
brained  fanatics.  They  thought  it  a  thing  impossihle  for  men  to  do 
their  work,  maintain  their  strength,  and  enjoy  life  to  advantage,  with- 
out the  use  of  a  little  wine,  or  ale,  or  spirits.  Yet  now  ihey  feel 
themselves  better  without  these  things  than  they  ever  felt  when  using 
them.  Let  the  experience  of  teetotalers  have  its  influence  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  invited  to  study  the  subject  of  vegeUrianism. 
Let  them  not  conclude  that  because  the  use  of  animal  food  has  pre- 
vailed so  generally,  and  prevailed  so  long,  that  it  is  therefore  llie  best 
mode  of  life.  Let  them  prove  the  matter.  Let  them,  if  tliey  wish 
to  know  the  truth,  give  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  flesh  a  fair 
and  thorough  trial.  They  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  not  die  in 
consequence  of  making  the  experiment,  any  more  than  men  die  by 
abstaining  from  intoxicating  drinks,   tobacco,  tea,  an<l  coffee.     Let 
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them  also  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  little  on  the  subject,  if  plain  and 
interesting  works  on  the  subject  come  in  their  way.  Let  them  listen 
with  patience  to  the  testimony  of  such  of  their  friends,  relations,  and 
fellow-workmen  as  may  have  tried  the  vegetarian  principle.  Let  them 
also  peruse  some  work  on  vegetarian  cookery,  and  the  like,  that  they 
may  learn  how  many  rich  and  pleasant  kinds  of  food  there  are  for 
mankind  to  live  upon,  exclusive  of  animal  food,  and  how  many  agree- 
able and  wholesome  ways  there  are  of  cooking  or  preparing  those 
various  kinds  of  food,  so  as  to  render  them  more  pleasant  and  pala- 
table, as  well  as  more  healthful  and  nourishing  than  they  usually  are. 

One  remark  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  advocates  of  vegetarian- 
ism are  not  the  enemies  of  the  working  classes  ;  they  are  not  the  ad- 
vocates of  hereditary  rule  or  class  legislation.  They  belong,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  liberal  school,  both  in  theology  and  politics.  They  are, 
in  many  cases,  devout  and  earnest  enemies  of  aristocratic  oppression 
and  royal  tyranny.  Some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  vegetarianism  are 
Republicans  in  politics,  and  honest,  thorough-going  Latitudinarians  in 
theology.  Some  of  them  have  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  of  their  wish  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes.  They  have  no  wish  to  bring 
them  to  adopt  a  more  economical  way  of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling their  employers  or  their  tyrant  rulers  to  reduce  them  lower  in 
the  social  scale,  or  to  extort  from  them  a  little  more  in  the  shape  of 
taxes  or  plunder.  They  really  aim  at  promoting  the  health,  the 
wealth,  the  happiness  and  longevity  of  their  fellow-men.  They  wish 
them  to  adopt  the  most  economical  mode  of  living,  not  only  because 
they  consider  it  the  healthiest,  the  happiest,  and  the  best  in  general, 
but  because  they  wish  the  working-classes  to  have  the  means  of  either 
bettering  their  condition  in  this  country,  or  of  transferring  themselves 
and  their  families  to  a  more  hopeful  and  happy  country  beyond  the 
wide  Atlantic.  Our  tyrant  rulers,  and  many  of  our  middle-class  man- 
ufacturers and  idlers,  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  industrious  classes 
to  a  state  of  helplessness,  as  well  as  to  a  state  of  want  and  wretched- 
ness ;  but  perhaps  by  adopting  the  teetotal  and  vegetarian  principles, 
and  practising  economy  in  other  ways,  many  of  them  may,  after  all, 
find  that  they  have  the  means  yet  left,  of  freeing  themselves  from 
their  thraldom  and  their  wretchedness,  and  securing  for  themselves 
and  for  their  families  that  measure  of  wealth  and  liberty,  of  power  and 
independence,  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  and  full  development 
of  their  nature,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  being. 

I  feel  reluctant  myself  to  urge  so  many  reforms  upon  my  readers 
and  my  friends  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  really  see  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  another  improvement  can  be  made  by  myself  or  my  friends, 
am  I  to  close  my  lips,  and  leave  my  friends  to  suffer  under  disadvan- 
tages which  a  word  or  two  might  lead  them  or  enable  them  to  escape  ? 
Am  I,  in  short,  to  withhold  the  truth  from  my  readers,  and  to  refuse 
to  do  good  to  my  neighbours,  for  fear  of  subjecting  myself  to  reproach 
or  persecution  ?  I  think  not.  The  proper  course  for  every  man  is, 
to  find  out  the  truth  on  every  subject  as  far  as  he  can, — to  reveal  the 
truth  to  his  neighbours  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  to  do  good  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  his  ability  to  all  mankind.  This  is  the  only  honest, 
the  only  noble  course  a  man  can  pursue. 


THE  TEA  DUTIES. 


Many  people  are  labouring  hard  to  get  the  tea  duties  repealed.  To 
me  this  seems  a  folly.  The  tea  duties  are  about  the  least  objection- 
able duties  there  are,  except  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
drinks.  Tea  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious.  Its  sale  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  forbidden,  rather  than  encouraged. 

Thomas  Birch,  one  of  a  deputation  who  lately  waited  on  the  Pre- 
nuer  on  this  subject,  says  that  the  tax  on  tea  is  obnoxioue  to  the  mor%l 
teme  of  the  community.  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  would  make 
that  out.  The  tax  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  my  moral  sense.  It 
■would  be  the  repeal  of  the  tax  rather  than  the  tax  itself,  that  would 
offend  my  moral  sense.    If  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  be  in 


favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty,  it  is  because  the  community  are 
ignorant  of  the  real  properties  and  effects  of  tea.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain merchants  who  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  provided  they  can  make  plenty  of  money. 

Mr.  Cardwell  said,  that  '  when  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea  took 
place  in  17S4,  it  produced  an  immediate  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  tea  during  the  first  year,  and  in  twelve  years  increased  the  con- 
sumption four-fold.''  If  the  consumption  of  tea  should  be  again 
increased  four-fold,  it  would  make  multitudes  ill,  and  make  many  that 
are  ill  already  a  great  deal  worse,  and  hasten  them  to  a  speedy  grave. 
Tea  injures  the  nerves,  disorders  the  stomach,  causes  piles,  headaches, 
colic  and  spasms.  It  also  predisposes  men  to  palsy,  and  causes  some 
men  to  have  the  palsy. 

Mr.  Cardwell  further  said,  that  '  in  the  Australian  colonies,  where 
there  is  no  duty  on  tea,  the  consumption  is  9lbs  yearly  a  head,  while 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  tax  prevails,  the  consumption  is 
only  l|lbs  a  head.'  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  should  the  tax 
on  tea  be  repealed,  we  are  to  have  four  or  five  times  as  much  tea  used 
as  is  used  at  present ;  and  this  would  be  a  very  serious  injury. 

Mr.  Broadribb,  in  his  address  to  the  Premier,  enlarged  on  the 
social  and  moral  grounds  on  which  they  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the 
duty.  I  should  like  to  know,  I  say,  on  what  social  or  moral  grounds 
Mr.  Broadribb  urged  the  repeal  of  the  tea  tax.  Does  he  think  that 
tea  is  friendly  to  social  intercourse  ;  conducive  to  social  enjoyment  ? 
Does  he  think  that  it  makes  people  better  tempered,  more  agreeable, 
or  more  happy  1  Does  he  think  that  it  checks  vice  and  promotes 
virtue  %  If  so,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  error.  Tea  tends  to  make 
people  «7/-tempered,  and  to  make  them  disagreeable  and  unhappy.  It 
tends  to  make  them  vicious.  I  grant  that  it  cheers  for  the  time,  but 
it  depresses  afterwards.  It  makes  people  more  talkative,  more  agree- 
able, more  happy,  for  a  few  hours ;  but  it  makes  them  mumpish  and 
melancholy,  ill-tempered  and  miserable  afterwards.  Like  intoxicating 
drinks  and  opium,  it  gives  present  pleasure,  but  entails  lasting  and 
terrible  calamities.  Some  say  that  the  use  of  tea  prevents  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  But  this  I  question.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  it  promotes  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  One 
stimulant  prepares  the  way  for  another.  Ale  prepares  the  way  for 
spirits,  and  spirits  prepare  the  way  for  opium  and  laudanum  ;  and 
tea,  to  some  extent,  prepares  the  way  for  all.  I  had  rather,  of  course, 
that  a  man  should  drink  tea  than  ale,  or  wine,  or  spirits.  I  had 
rather  a  person  should  drink  tea  than  take  snuff,  tobacco,  or  opium. 
So  that  if  I  really  believed  that  the  disuse  of  tea  would  increase  the 
use  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  opium,  of  ale,  and  wine,  and  spirits,  I  would 
say  a  little  less  on  the  subject.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
disuse  of  tea,  instead  of  leading  to  the  freer  use  of  other  poisonous 
drinks  and  drugs,  would  rather  lead  to  their  discontinuance.  My 
opinion  is,  that  reform  in  one  thing,  leads  to  reform  in  other  things  ; 
while  error  in  one  thing  leads  to  error  in  many. 

Mr.  Rathbone  pleaded  for  the  repeal  of  the  tea  tax  on  the  ground 
that  tea  was  an  article  of  food,  not  a  luxury,  and  that  the  tax  should 
be  repealed  out  of  respect  to  the  principle  of  Free-trade.  It  looks  as 
if  men  could  say  any  thing  that  seems  likely  to  bring  money  into  their 
pockets.  Tea  an  article  of  food  !  Do  the  people  eat  the  leaves,  then  1 
I  never  heard  but  of  one  that  attempted  to  eat  them,  and  the  story  of 
her  blunder  is  generally  told  for  the  purpose  of  causing  laughter  ; 
and  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Eathbone,  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  act  on  his 
own  principle,  and  use  his  tea  as  an  article  oifood,  would  be  strongly 
inclined  to  say,  as  the  poor,  old  blundering  woman  said,  '  Och,  i'  faith, 
I  never  tasted  such  tough  greens  in  my  life.'  Tea  an  article  of  food  ! 
What  then  is  ale  %  and  what  is  wine  ?  and  what  is  gin  ?  Are  they 
also  articles  of  food  \  They  are  as  much  so  as  tea.  But  would  Mr. 
Rathbone  urge  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  malt,  and  wine,  and  gin  ? 
Mr.  Rathbone  also  urged  the  propriety  of  the  repeal  of  the  tea  tax 
with  an  eye  to  the  moral  rec/eneration  and  comfort  of  the  masses. 
The  repeal  of  the  tea  tax  a  means  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
masses  !     If  Mr.  Eathbone  had  been  speaking  of  the  repeal  of  the 
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gtamp  duty  on  newspapers,  and  the  tax  on  paper,  I  could  have  under- 
stood him.  As  it  is,  I  cannot  understand  him  at  all,  unless  he  means 
by  the  regeneration  of  the  masses,  the  increase  of  his  own  earthly 
treasures. 

In  conclusion  ;  while  wealthy  merchants  are  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  repeal  the  tea  tax,  we  would  urge  the  masses  to  give  up  the 
use  of  tea.  They  wiU,  in  this  way,  not  only  save  the  amount  of  the 
tea  tax,  but  the  price  of  tea  as  well.  They  will,  at  the  same  time, 
improve  their  health,  increase  their  strength,  prolong  their  life,  as 
well  as  secure  a  greater  amount  of  enjoyment  while  life  continues. 
They  will  also  weaken  a  tyrannical  Grovemment,  and  gain  power  to 
establish  a  free  Democracy, 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


'ACossTAKT  Reader.' — I  have  no  doubt  the  basket  trade  is  a  good  one  in 
many  parts  of  America ;  but  in  what  State  you  would  be  likeliest  to  find  work 
at  that  business,  I  do  not  know.  I  observed  willow  plants  in  one  or  two  places, 
but  I  really  do  not  at  present  remember  where. 

W.  Low. — Porters  and  warehouse-men  are,  of  course,  required  in  all  large 
towns  ;  but  whether  the  supply  in  America  bo  equal  to  the  demand  or  not,  I 
cannot  for  certain  say.  I  would  not  myself  go  to  America,  unless  I  could  take 
gome  other  situation  besides  that  of  porter  or  warehouse-man.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  sober,  steady,  hard-working  man  might 
get  a  situation  as  porter  or  warehouse-man;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  a  man 
would  soon  get  work  oisome  description. 

T.  A. — I  cannot  answer  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  store-keepers  and 
waiters  in  Inns  in  the  United  States.  I  should  rather  think  that  the  demand 
for  such  persons  was  not  great ;  yet  I  met  with  one  person  iu  Columbus,  from 
Leeds,  that  had  got  a  situation  in  a  store.  The  wages  vary  &om  five  to  ten 
dollars  a  week,  according  to  the  abilities  of  persons. 

I  am  obliged  to  George  Smith  for  the  paper  he  has  sent.  I  shall  probably 
notice  the  letter  from  Cincinnati  by  and  by ;  but  the  letter  itself  contains 
evidence  enough  that  the  writer  is  unworthy  of  confidence. 

To  S.  G. — Even  those  who  go  to  America  and  do  not  succeed  are  not 
always  losers.  They  often  gain  an  amount  of  information  which  is  worth 
their  money.  They  generally  experience  an  improvement  in  health  also.  And 
it  seldom  happens  that  people  fail  to  succeed  in  consequence  of  anything 
amiss  in  the  countrtj.  People  generally  fail  in  consequence  of  their  own 
strong  feelings  and  affections  for  their  friends  and  their  native  land.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  one-fifth,  perhaps  one-fourth,  of  the  people  that  go  to  America, 
will  be  dissatisfied,  and  return  to  England.  But  that,  with  me,  will  be  no 
proof  that  America  is  not  all  that  I  have  represented  it  to  be.  It  will 
only  prove  to  me  that  the  parties  who  return  have  strong  attachments  to  their 
homes,  their  friends,  &c. 

To  Jobs  W. — My  brother  Samuel  has  returned  to  America.  A  person 
troubled  with  asthma  would  be  better  in  America  than  in  England,  in  my 
opinion.  A  person  that  I  knew,  who  was  both  asthmatic  and  consumptive, 
went  to  America  last  year,  and  I  have  since  heard  that  he  is  now  quite  well, 
and  doing  well  in  business.  I  hardly  expected  him  to  live  more  than  a  few 
months  when  I  saw  him  last ;  and  when  I  heard  that  he  was  going  to  Ame- 
rica, I  remarked,  that  if  he  could  get  on  there,  nobody  else  need  despair.  The 
air  is  purer,  dryer,  and  more  exhilaratiug  in  America  than  in  England  :  and 
if  a  man  will  only  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks,  tea  and  coflce,  animal 
food,  tobacco,  snuff,  physic  and  cordials,  new  bread,  rich  pies  and  puddings, 
and  keep  himself  clean ;  in  a  word,  if  he  will  only  act  rationally,  he  may,  in 
my  opinion,  enjoy  better  health  in  America  than  in  England. 

I  think  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleveland  a  tolerably  good  one.  It  may  not 
be  the  best ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  worst.  There  are  swamps 
within  less  than  twenty  miles,  but  the  country  generally  is  rolling. 

I  am  not  aware  that  consumption  prevails  to  any  considerable  extent  about 
Cleveland.  Much  of  the  sickness  that  does  prevail  thereabouts,  is  attributable 
to  bad  modes  of  living.  All  around  Cleveland  is  settled,  and  indeed  the 
principal  part  of  Ohio  is  well  settled.  The  price  of  a  good  improved  farm  of 
a  hundred  acres,  with  house,  farm  buildings  &c.  upon  it,  could  be  had  for 
from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  an  acre.  I  never  saw  any  such  fogs  in  the 
United  States  as  are  common  here. 

A  Constant  Reader  of  The  People,  HoLMnRTn. — If  you  could  reach  Indi- 
ana, you  might,  by  means  of  your  £20  get  possession  of  a  tolerable  piece  of 
good  land,  and  be  able  to  purchase  oxen,  ploughs,  &c.,  to  bring  it  under  culti- 
vation. You  would  have  plenty  to  eat  after  the  first  four  months.  Your 
Indian  com  would  be  ready  for  food  towards  the  latter  end  of  August.  Your 
potatoes  would  be  ready  about  the  same  time  ;  and  you  could  keep  a  cow  or 
two  on  the  prairie,  which  would  supply  you  with  butter  and  milk. 

A  CoxsTANT  Reader. — I  believe  that  millers  would  do  well  iu  the  Western 
Country.    You  could  not  do  better  than  call  ou  your  brother  in  Pittsburgh. 


At  Pittsburgh  you  will  be  on  your  way  to  the  west.  You  can  go  down  tb« 
river  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh  into  Indiana,  and  thence  into  Ohio. 

John  Edward  Bell  writes  to  say,  that  he,  with  several  others,  have  b»en  en- 
tertained at  Mr.  Ramsden's,  23,  Hunter  Street,  Liverpool,  and  that  Mr.  Rams- 
den's  kindness  and  attention  have  given  them  the  highest  satisfaction.  '  With- 
out him,'  says  Mr.  Bell,  '  I  never  could  have  succeeded  in  getting  so  good  a 
berth  at  so  low  a  price.' 

John  Gibson. — I  did  say  in  Tlie  Christian  that  if  I  had  a  steam  press  I 
could  print  thirty-two  pages  for  a  penny,  provided  I  had  a  sale  of  five  thousand 
copies.  But  I  never  said  I  could  print  thirty-two  pages  for  a  penny  whether 
I  sold  five  thousand  copies  or  not.  I  have  pritUed  thirty-two  pages  for  a  penny 
in  my  Almanac  and  Companions  to  the  Almanaa,  and  I  only  gave  up  the 
Companions  ystien  the  circulation  fell  below  five  thousand.  I  regulate  the 
number  of  the  pages  I  give  for  a  penny  by  the  sale  of  a  work.  2nd.  I  pub- 
lished the  speeches  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  press,  and  Dr.  Bowring's 
likeness  was  given  in  his  half-penny  tract  on  the  Usefulness  of  Knoiokxlge. 
3rd.  I  have  neither  said  nor  written  a  word  at  variance  with  my  tract  on  the 
Blessings  of  Free  Trade.  I  am  no  more  in  favour  of  protection  in  th« 
United  States,  than  I  am  here  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  fact,  that  pro* 
tection  to  certain  trades  exists  there,  should  not  be  taken  into  the  account 
when  discussing  the  propriety  of  manufacturers  settling  there.  4th.  Who 
told  you  that  a  settler  in  the  United  States  would,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
rights  of  citizen-ship,  have  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  the  slaves  should  rebel  and 
fight  for  their  freedom,  he  would  take  up  arms  to  put  them  down  ?  ^V^loever 
told  you  this  story,  told  you  what  was  not  true.  /  should  never  take  such  an 
oath :  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  such  oath  is  required  of  American  settlers. 
5th.  I  never  was  able,  before  I  went  to  America,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  ex- 
pense of  my  trial.  I  ascertained  the  expense  as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  sent 
out  tracts  for  considerably  more  than  the  surplus.  6th.  I  have  explained  the 
matter  with  respect  to  Fowler's  works  in  my  answer  to  George  Turner.  If 
I  had  a  demand  for  five  thousand  copies,  or  even  for  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred copies,  I  should  publish  sixteen  octavo  pages  for  a  penny.  As  I  have  not, 
I  publish  rather  less.  If  the  demand  for  the  works  diminishes,  I  shall  publish 
less  still  for  a  penny ;  whereas,  if  it  increase,  I  shall  publish  more.  7th.  I 
have  never  charged  twopence  admission  to  my  lectures,  except  once,  and  that 
was  at  Berry  Brow,  where  the  room  would  only  hold  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  And  even  then  I  lectured  at  a  considerable  loss.  If  I  had  charged  only 
a  penny,  the  loss  would  have  been  stiU  greater.  The  charge  of  twopence  at 
Halifax,  was  a  mistake  of  the  printers,  and  was  remedied  after  the  first  night. 
The  twopence  charged  at  Bingley  was  not  my  proposal.  8th.  I  did  not  say, 
when  The  People  commenced,  either  at  King  Cross  or  anywhere  else,  that  if 
I  sold  five  thousand  copies  I  would  enlarge  it  one  half,  and  that  if  I  sold  ten 
thousand  copies  I  wonld  make  it  twice  as  large.  Yonr  informant,  I  fancy,  is 
lacking  in  regard  for  the  truth.  There  are  some  indiriduals  that  are  terribly 
vexed  that  I  will  not  be  their  tool.  They  were  vexed  that  I  wonld  not  form  a 
sect,  and  allow  them  to  rule  it ;  and  now  they  are  vexed  that  I  will  not  place 
myself  at  their  disposal  to  be  used  or  abused  by  them  at  their  pleasure.  I 
meet  with  such  people  in  various  places.  They  mutter  and  murmur  the  whole 
year  round.  They  cannot  endure  to  see  a  man  free  and  independent.  Some 
of  those  creatures,  when  they  were  young,  used  to  catch  poor  birds,  tie  strings 
to  their  legs,  and  never  allow  them  to  fly  beyond  the  length  of  their  tether. 
Since  they  got  to  bo  bigger  and  older,  they  have  tried  to  catch  men's  souls, 
and  tie  and  tether  and  torture  them  in  the  same  way;  and  they  are  terribly 
vexed  that  they  cannot  catch  mine.  And  I  am  glad  such  creatures  get  disap- 
pointed at  times.  You  can  tell  those  croakers  and  grunters,  when  you  meet 
them  again,  that  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  me  to  be  ont  of  their  reach,  and 
out  of  their  power.  There  are  some  men  with  whom  I  would  reason ;  but  on 
the  croakers  and  grunters  I  would  simply  turn  my  back,  and  thank  my  God 
that  my  life  and  welfare  were  not  in  their  hands.  I  would  not  hurt  them  ;  but 
having  done  my  best  to  make  them  reasonable,  and  found  my  labours  fruit- 
less, I  would  leave  them  to  themselves.  If  1  could  not  make  them  happy,  I 
would  take  care  they  should  not  have  the  chance,  if  I  could  help  it,  of  making 
me  miserable.  I  never  met  with  one  of  those  croaking,  grunting  creatures 
yet,  that  I  had  wronged  or  injured  in  any  way.  All  that  I  have  met  with  of 
that  miserable  order,  are  persons  to  whom  I  have  been  too  kind,  too  liberal. 
You  say  you  don't  know  what  to  say  to  such  people.  Just  tell  them  to  come 
to  me.  It  is  ten  to  one  I  shall  find  them  to  be  persons  that  I  have  taken  into 
my  house  and  fed  with  my  children's  bread,  or  persons  who  have  got  into  my 
debt,  and  who  now  refuse  to  pay  me. 

To  SI.  F.— I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Hio  French  will  do  very  well,  in 
time  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  prophesy.  The  best  that  we  can  do  will  be,  to  spread 
political  knowledge  through  our  owu  country,  aud  to  promote  true  virtue  among 
the  people.  Wo  shall  iu  this  way  both  contribute  towards  the  emaDcipatioa 
of  our  owu  countrymen,  aud  the  establishment  of  democracy  iu  Franco.  Of 
course  the  aristocrats  and  princes  of  Europe  will  plot  the  downfall  of  democracy 
in  France,  aud  do  their  worst  to  re-establish  a  monarchical  tyranny.  But  I  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  ultimately  succccl.  Even  if  thoy  should 
succeed  in  overthrowing  the  French  republic,  they  will  not  succeed  in  anni- 
hilating republican  sentiments.  Republican  seiitimonts  aud  republican  feel- 
ings will  grow  stronger  in  men's  hearts,  aud  spread  wider  amougat  the  people, 
year  by  year.    Already  the  masses  of  the  people,  both  in  France  and  England 
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are  democrats,  and  the  number  of  republicans  is  continually  increasing  ;  and 
everytUing  now  seems  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  republicans  still  farther. 
If  royal  and  aristocratic  tyrannies  rule  foolishly  and  wickedly,  Ikcy  will  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  republicans  ;  and  if  republican  governments  rule  wisely 
and  beneficially,  thetj  will  increase  the  number  of  republicans.  If  royal  and 
aristocratic  tyrannies  war  with  republics  and  overthrow  them,  they  will  both 
increase  the  number  of  republicans,  and  make  those  who  are  at  present  repub- 
licans move  zealous  in  their  advocacy  of  republicanism.  Even  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  republican  governments  ivill  be  attributed  to  royal  or  aristocratic 
influence.  Enlightened  people  do  not  at  present  attribute  the  faults  and  follies 
of  the  French  government,  to  the  influence  of  the  republican  principle,  but  to 
the  influence  of  the  royal,  imperial,  or  aristocratic  principle.  They  do  not 
think  that  what  France  wants  is  a  monarchy,  but  a  more  thorough  and  demo- 
cratic republic.  It  is  useless,  I  say,  to  prophesy.  The  best  thing  is  for  every 
man  that  loves  republicanism  to  do  his  best  to  spread  republican  sentiments, 
and  to  promote  that  bold,  that  hearty  and  energetic  virtue,  which  makes  men 
into  zealous  persevering  propagators  of  republicanism. 

W.  M. — They  may  honour  the  man-catching  or  man-killing  gamekeepers 
that  like  ;  /  cannot  honour  them.  I  look  on  gamekeepers,  in  general,  as  very 
contemptible,  pitiable,  or  censurable  creatures.  They  are  liired  by  the  basest 
of  their  race,  for  one  of  the  basest  and  most  inhuman  purposes.  They  are  hired 
by  the  basest  of  their  race,  to  deter  the  poor  and  plundered  from  taking  what 
belongs  to  them.  That  gamekeepers  frequently  act  courageously  is  true  euough ; 
but  it  is  soon  enough  publicly  to  honour  them,  when  we  iiud  them  displaying 
their  courage  in  a  better  cause. 

Thanks  to  Matthew  Walker  for  his  communication. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  which  H.  Groves,  Eldon.  Place,  Liverpool,  has 
received  from  his  son  : — 

'I  am  now  on  Hogard  mountain.  Not  many  rods  from  me  the  water 
divides,  and  runs  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  both  east  and  west.  I  am  at  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Mountain  to  the  Atlantic,  which  is  about  280  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Saluda  Kiver  has  its  head  water  close  to  me ;  so  has  the  French 
broad  river.  There  are  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
valley  and  hill  mixed,  which  could  be  bought  for  ten  cents  an  acre,  in  quan- 
tities to  suit  purchasers.  The  land  can  be  inspected  from  the  rock.  Irish 
and  German  emigrants  would  do  well  in  this  region  of  country,  without 
joking.  For  twenty  dollars  a  man  can  come  from  New  York  city  to  Hogard 
Mountain ;  and  for  twenty  dollars  more  he  can  buy  200  acres  of  good  land, 
alluvial  soil,  primeval  forest,'  &o. 

I  am  obliged  to  H.  Groves  for  his  communication. 

yrill  the  editor  of  The  People  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  following 
queries  proposed  by  Inqcikek. 

According  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Conference, 
there  was  an  increase  of  members  in  England  during  the  past  year  equal  to 
nearly  four  per  cent.  This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  blessing  of  God.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  there  was  a  decrease  in  Ireland  of  more  than  twelve  per 
cent.  If  it  be  right  to  attribute  the  increase  in  England  to  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  Connexion,  would  it  be  wrong  to  attribute  the  decrease  in  Ire- 
land to  the  curie  of  God  upon  the  Connexion  t  Is  it  right  to  attribute  the  in- 
crease of  members  in  any  society  to  the  special  blessing  of  God  1  Are  the 
Minutes  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Conference,  a  clear  index  as  to  the 
true  condition  of  the  Connexion? 

ANSWER.^If  an  increase  in  the  Society  be  a  proof  of  God's  blessing,  a  de- 
crease must  be  a  proof  of  his  curse.  But  an  increase  in  a  Society  is  not  a 
proof  of  God's  blessing,  nor  is  a  decrease  a  proof  of  God's  curse.  The  best  So- 
cieties sometimes  decrease,  and  the  worst  sometimes  increase  :  yet  God  must 
always  love  the  good,  and  always  hate  the  bad.  The  custom  of  attributing  the 
increase  of  a  religious  society  to  the  blessing  of  God,  is  a  piece  of  priestcraft, 
or  a  sign  of  terrible  ignorance.  In  most  cases  it  is  priestcraft.  You  never 
hear  the  Methodists  attribute  the  increase  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
the  blessing  of  God.  Nor  do  you  ever  hear  the  Church  of  England  people 
attribute  the  increase  in  Dissenting  Churches  to  the  blessing  of  God.  When 
the  Calvinists  first  witnessed  the  prosperity  of  the  Methodists,  they  regarded 
it  as  a  manifestation  of  God's  displeasure  with  the  people  of  this  country. 
And  now,  when  the  Methodists  and  other  old  sectarians  witness  the  increase  in 
the  Mormouite  Church,  they  will  rather  attribute  that  increase  to  the  power 
of  the  devil,  than  to  the  blessing  of  God. 

You  ask  if  the  Minutes  of  the  Jlethodist  New  Connexion  be  a  clear  index  aa 
to  the  true  condition  of  the  Connexion.  I  answer,  they  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  Minutes  are  simply  an  inde.x  of  what  the  leaders  of  Conference 
wish  the  people  to  believe.  When  I  was  in  the  Conference  once,  a  party  was 
employed  to  go  round  amongst  the  members  of  Conference,  to  ask  them  what 
persons  they  had  on  trial,  or  in  the  juvenile  preparatory  classes  in  their  re- 
spective circuits,  in  order  that  they  might  put  them  down  as  members  of  so- 
ciety, to  prevent  the  appearance  of  a  decrease  on  the  Minutes.  I  published 
this  several  years  ago.  Such  tricks  are  common  in  Conferences.  They  are 
resorted  to  both  by  the  New  Connexion  and  the  Old  Connexion  Conferences. 
The  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Conference  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved either  with  respeot  to  numbers  or  money  matters;  nor  are  they,  in  fact, 
to  be  belieyed  on  any  subject. 


To  G.  A.— I  expect  to  remain  in  the  country  fifteen  months  yet.  If  a  reg- 
ular war  should  break  out  between  the  reformers  and  the  tyrants,  I  shall  stay 
a  little  longer.  And  there  seems  some  chance  of  it  just  at  present.  The  Pro- 
tectionists seem  to  be  in  earnest  about  attempting  to  restore  the  com  laws,  and 
I  cannot  see  how  they  can  make  the  attempt  without  rousing  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  uniting  them  in  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  aristocratic  tyranny. 
AVhatever  happens,  you  may  depend  on  this — I  shall  never  leave  my  country  till 
I  see  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  can  serve  it  better  by  leaving  it  than  by  re- 
maining in  it.  About  fifteen  mouths  hence  will  see  important  changes,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  The  struggle  for  English  liberty,  I  trust,  will  be  so  near  its 
triumph  by  that  time,  as  to  reconcile  the  most  unhappy  or  anxious  of  my  friends 
to  the  course  that  I  am  contemplating. 

K.  A. — If  you  can  learn  anything  from  your  neighbours'  censures,  do  so ;  if 
not,  go  on  in  the  way  you  think  best.  Y'ou  are  as  likely  to  know  how  to 
manage  your  children  as  your  neighbours,  perhaps  a  little  more  so.  There  are 
many  people  who  know  how  to  manage  every  body's  children  but  their  oicn  ; 
and  there  are  some  who  know  how  to  manage  any  body's  business  but  their 
own.  Y'ou  can  do  yourself  no  harm  by  hearing  what  they  say  perhaps ;  but 
you  must  do  as  you  yourself  think  best  after  all. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  communications  on  the  subject  of  Phonography. 
I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  I  regard  Phonography  as  a  most 
useful  and  interesting  art,  as  by  far  the  best  system  of  short  hand,  and  that  I 
would  recommend  all  young  persons  to  learn  it.  The  nations  at  large  will 
have  to  come  to  Phonography  at  last,  and  the  sooner  they  come  to  it  the  better. 
And  the  greater  the  num'ber  of  persons  who  learn  Phonography,  the  sooner 
will  the  grand  reformation  in  reading,  ivriting,  and  spelling,  be  accomplished. 
If  I  had  time  I  would  learn  Phonography  myself,  and  lecture  both  on  Phono- 
graphy and  Phonotopy.  The  cause,  however,  is  in  good  hands ;  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  its  advocates  is  continually  increasing. 

'  A  Seeker  aftek  Tkuth  '  wishes  to  know  my  views  respecting  the  Devil. 
He  asks  whether  he  was  created  by  God  on  purpose  to  tempt  man,  &c.,  &c.  I 
really  cannot  answer  the  question.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  prevailing  notions 
respecting  devils.  The  word  Devil  itself  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word 
diabolus,  which  means  evil-speaher,  calumniator,  slanderer.  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  evil  speakers,  calumniators,  slanderers,  &c. ;  there  are  plenty  of 
those :  but  as  for  a  great,  almost  almighty  and  omniscient  spirit,  whose  dispo- 
sition is  pure  malignity,  and  whose  only  work  is  to  tempt,  to  torture,  and  de- 
stroy mankind,  I  believe  in  no  such  beings. 

TAPSCOTT'S   LINE   OF  AMERICAN    PACKETS. 

FOR   NEW    YOEK. 

TO  SAIL  positively  on  the  26th  of  Jasuakt,  the  magnMcent  new  'Bed  Star'  Lino  Packet 
Ship,  CONSTELLATION,  Captain  Luce,  3500  Tons  Burthen. 
This  Splendid  NEW  Packet-Ship  is  the  Largest  and  most  magnificent  Ship  afloat ;  has  throa 
d.ecks  ;  and  is  fitted  with  every  modem  improvement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Pas- 
sengers, which,  '\rith  C.vptain  Luck's  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this 
noble  Ship  a  decided  prefei*ence  ;  and  parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  should  examine  tho 
accommodations'of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  before  engaging  elsewhere. 
For  terms  of  Passage,  which  will  be  moderate,  early  application  should  be  made  to 

W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO., 
St.  George's  Buildings,  Regent  Eoad,  Clarence  Doch,  Liverpool. 
***  Persons  wishing  to  go  by  this  magnificent  Ship,  should  send  Deposits  of  Five  Shillings  each, 
in  Postage  Stamps  or  otherwise,  previously  to  the  24th  instant,  when  good  berths  will  be  kept 
for  them. 


ALSO,  FOR 

NEW  YORK. 

SHIP 

CiPTilS. 

loss  BOE. 

TO  SAIL 

JOHN  CURRIER 

Knapp. 

1800 

-    16th  January 

YORKSHIRE 

Sherman. 

-       -        2000        -        - 

—       — 

CONSTELLATION 

Luce. 

3500        -        - 

-    26th      — 

L.  Z.         -        .        -        . 

Moses.    - 

2000 

LIVERPOOL 

Eldridge 

2000 

-    6thFebniu7 

CENTURION 

Bicker. 

1800 

_  ——     — 

RAPPAHANNOCK 

Cushing. 

2500 

-  — . 

SIDDONS 

Howe. 

2000 

-    11th     — 

J.  z. 

Zerga       - 

1800 

_   — 

A.  Z. 

Chandler 

ISOO 

-  — 

JAMES  H.  SHEPPARD 

Ainsworth 

ISOO 

■  — 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST 

Hallett     - 

.        -        2000 

-    6th  March. 

A  nd  \oill  be  succeeded  bi/  othei 

first-class  Packet-Ships 

leeekly. 

FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 


20th  January 
Ist  February. 


JOHN  RACEWELL 


-        -        -        1800 

FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wamlusie.        -       -        1800        -       .        .    —      — ,• 
FOR  CHARLSTON. 

SAMOSET      -        .        -        -        Tucker.  -        -        1000        -        -        -    —      

Passengers  are  furnished  by  each  Ship  with  the  following  Provisions  : — 2J  lbs.  Bisctiit,  1  lb. 
Flour,  5  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2  lbs.  Rice,  4  lb.  Sugar,  *  lb.  Molasses,  2  ozs.  Tea,  per  week,  during  ihi 
voyage.  ^^^^ 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from 
J.  AVatson,  Queen's  Hestd  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  through  the 
Booksellers. 
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THE  WESLEYAN  AGITATION. 


The  present  agitation  in  tbe  Wesleyan  body  originated  as  follows ; — 
Some  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers,  being  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Connexion  were  managed, 
printed  some  circulars,  called  Fly  Sheets,  exposing  a  number  of  abuses 
in  connection  with  the  ruling  party,  and  circulated  them  amongst 
the  ministers  and  a  few  of  the  leading  members.  Those  Fly  Sheets 
represented  Jabez  Bunting  as  the  sole  or  the  principal  ruler  of  the 
body,  and  charged  him  with  playing  the  traitor  and  the  tyrant.  They 
charged  the  Missionary  committee  with  misappropriating  a  portion  of 
the  missionary  funds,  and  pointed  out  a  number  of  other  abuses  in  con- 
nection with  other  departments.  Jabez  Bunting  and  his  friends  were 
terribly  annoyed,  and  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  find  out  the 
oflenders.  A  preacher  of  the  name  of  Osborne  drew  up  a  declaration, 
and  signed  it,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Fly 
Sheets,  and,  with  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  ruling  party,  circu- 
lated it  extensively  amongst  the  preachers,  requesting  them  to  sign 
it.  In  course  of  time  the  great  majority  of  the  preachers  did  sign  it  ; 
but  a  considerable  number  refused  to  do  so,  amongst  whom  were 
Everett,  Dunn,  and  Griffiths.  The  ruling  party  believed  that  these 
three  preachers,  if  not  the  authors,  had  something  to  do  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  Fly  Sheets.  The  last  Conference  called  upon  them  to  say 
whether  they  had  or  not.  They  refused  to  answer,  unless  they  might 
be  permitted  to  give  their  reasons  for  the  answers  they  might  give. 
The  Inquisitors  refused  to  hear  their  reasons,  and  clamoured  them 
down  when  they  attempted  to  state  them,  and  insisted  on  having  a 
simple  Yes  or  No.  The  suspected  ones  very  properly  refused  to  give 
such  an  answer  ;  and  the  inquisitors  proceeded  to  expel  them.  This 
was  the  way  in  which  the  agitation  commenced. 

Whether  Everett,  Dunn,  and  Griffiths,  tcere  the  authors,  or  a 
part  of  the  authors,  of  the  Fly  Sheets  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
certain  that  they  approved  of  them,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
had  something  to  do  with  their  pubhcation.  But  that  does  not  affect 
the  question  as  to  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  Conference  in  ex- 
pelling them.  The  Inquisitors  did  not  expel  them  on  the  charge  of 
publishing  the  Fly  Sheets.  They  preferred  no  such  charge  against 
them.  They  did  not  know,  in  fact,  tvho  had  published  the  obnoxious 
Fly  Sheets  ;  they  were  not  therefore  in  a  position  to  prefer  or  substan- 
tiate any  charge  on  the  subject  against  Everett,  Dunn,  and  Griffiths. 
All  that  the  conference  Inquisitors  did  know  was,  that  the  Fly  Sheets 
had  been  pubUshed  by  some  one,  and  that  the  statements  contained 
in  them  were  dreadfully  too  true.  The  rest  was  all  suspicion.  On 
this  suspicion  they  expelled  Dunn,  Everett,  and  Griffiths.  They  pro- 
fessed to  expel  them  for  contumacy,  in  refusing  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them.  But  in  truth  they  expelled  them  on  suspicion  ; — 
on  suspicion  of  conspiring  to  reform  certain  grievous  and  disgraceful 
abuses. 

If  the  ruling  party  had  even  proved  Everett,  Dunn,  and  Griffiths 
to  be  the  authors  of  the  Fly  Sheets,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
done  wrong  to  expel  them.  The  publication  of  the  Fly  Sheets  was 
no  offence  against  truth  or  righteousness.  The  authors  of  the  Fly 
Sheets  have  given  no  evidence  of  depravity.     They  have  proved  them- 


selves deserving  of  praise  rather  than  of  censure,  and  of  reward  rather 
than  of  punishment.  Whoever  the  authors  were,  they  had  mani- 
festly in  view  the  welfare  of  the  body,  and  the  welfare  of  their  country 
and  their  kind  ;  and  the  means  which  they  employed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  were  perhaps  the  best  they  could  use. 

It  is  now  said  that  Everett,  Dunn,  and  Griffiths,  were  not  the  real 
authors  of  the  fly  sheets,  but  that  the  real  author  is  still  a  travelling 
preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  body.  A  bill  has  been  lately  published, 
stating  that  the  Methodist  sportsmen  have  shot  the  wrong  birds. 
Only  four  numbers  of  the  Fly  Sheets  had  been  published  previous  to 
the  Conference  ;  a  fifth  has  since  been  published  by  one  who  signs 
himself  'a  jiethodist  preacher  not  vet  exi'Elled,'  and  a  sixth 
has  been  advertised  for  publication  by  the  same  unexpelled  individual. 
The  ruling  party  have  placed  themselves  in  a  most  unenviable  position. 
But  they  cannot  go  back.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  priests  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  in  error.  Besides,  if  the  expelled  ones  were  not  the 
authors  of  the  fly  sheets,  they  have,  since  their  expulsion,  openly 
avowed  themselves  reformers,  and  that  is  as  bad.  They  deserve  to 
be  expelled  for  what  they  have  done  since  their  expulsion,  if  not  for 
what  they  did  before.  It  will  be  thus  the  Inquisitors  will  reason 
with  themselves.  They  will  countenance  nothing  like  reform.  They 
will  stick  to  Methodism  as  it  is,  till  they  find  themselves  able  to  make 
it  a  little  more  despotic.  They  will  not  only  abide  by  their  expulsion 
of  Everett,  Dunn,  and  Griffiths,  but  will  expel  the  parties  who  favour 
them.  They  have  already  begun  to  do  so.  When  they  can  do  it, 
they  will  expel  the  reformers  according  to  law;  but  when  they  cannot 
do  it,  they  will  expel  them  ronti-ary  to  law.  The  Inquisitors  have 
absolute  power,  and  they  will  just  do  that  which  seems  to  them  most 
likely  to  secure  their  own  selfish  interests.  They  have  full  possession 
of  the  chapels,  school-rooms,  and  other  buildings  erected  by  the  Con- 
nexion, and  this  gives  them  a  terrible  amount  of  influence.  You 
must  understand  that  the  debts  on  those  chapels  &c.,  belong  to  the 
Trustees  ;  it  is  the  property  only  that  belongs  to  the  preachers.  The 
preachers  therefore  feel  themselves  tolerably  secure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  trustees  are  in  a  most  trying  situation.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  inost  of  them,  are  friendly  to  the  expelled  ministers.  They 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  party  for  a 
length  of  time  ;  but  what  can  they  do  ?  If  they  favour  the  ex- 
pelled ones,  they  will  reduce  the  number  of  members  and  seat-holders 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  funds 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  chapel  debts. 
Persons  who  have  lent  them  money  on  the  chapels,  for  the  debts 
of  which  they  are  responsible,  will  call  it  in.  And  tlie  trustees  cannot 
sell  the  chapels,  without  the  consent  of  the  Coiference.  They  are 
tied  hand  and  foot.  They  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  swindling 
Inquisitors.  They  must  therefore  either  go  with  the  Inquisitors  or 
be  ruined.  Many  of  them  will  therefore  go  with  them.  Tliey  will 
also  endeavour  to  induce  others  to  go  with  them.  A  few  will  go 
with  the  expelled.  Rather  than  violate  their  consciences,  and  support 
an  unprincipled  priestly  tyranny,  tliey  will  risk  their  all.  But  three 
out  of  four  probably  ;  perhaps  five  out  of  six,  will  sacrifice  their  con- 
sciences to  their  worldly  interest. 

Still,   the   division  will  be  rather  a  serious  one.     The    \Y<sleyan 
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Times  anticipates  a  separation  of  50,000  members.  But  the  editors 
may  not  have  had  so  much  experieni-e  in  such  matters  as  myself. 
Many  will  "o  with  the  persecuted  ministers  a  certain  way,  who  will 
not  abide  by  them  to  the  last.  Vast  multitudes  followed  Jesus 
while  he  was  at  large  ;  but  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  even  his  intimate  friends  forsook  him.  One  person,  who 
had  said  he  would  rather  die  than  forsake  him,  no  sooner  found 
himself  in  danger,  than  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  knoivn  the  man. 
Thus  the  faithful  and  devoted  reformer  was  left  to  suffer  alone.  And 
so  it  will  be,  to  some  extent,  in  the  case  before  us. 

There  were  persons  who  said  to  me,  before  my  expulsion,  '  Well, 
Mr.  Barker  ;  you  will  always  be  welcome  here  :  you  shall  always  have 
a  home  while  we  have  one,  whatever  happens.'  Yet  those  same 
persons  refused  to  speak  to  me  after  Conference  had  expelled  me. 

There  are  some  friends  that  will  abide  by  Everett,  Dunn,  and 
Griffiths,  through  all  kinds  of  trials  ;  but  many  will  desert  them. 
Still,  the  expelled  ones  will  have  Httle  or  nothing  to  fear.  A  sufficient 
ntimber  will  stand  by  them  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  living, 
and  to  enable  them  to  form  a  considerable  Association.  Everett, 
Dunn,  and  Griffiths,  have  many  things  in  their  favour,  which  many 
excommunicated  ministers  have  not  had.  The  Baptists  and  Independ- 
ents have  espoused  their  cause.  And  the  Conference  Inquisitors  will 
have  difficulties  to  contend  with  this  time,  which  they  never  had  to 
contend  with  before.  They  have  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  their  repu- 
tation. The  people  at  large  regard  them  with  great  indignation  and 
abhorrence.  And  public  indignation  is  a  terrible  thing  to  such  a  body 
as  the  Methodist  Conference.  They  will  find  it  far  more  difficult  to 
obtain  fresh  members,  to  repair  their  losses,  than  they  have  ever  done 
before.  Neither  rich  nor  poor  will  be  so  forward  to  join  them  as 
heretofore.  The  more  enlightened  among  the  masses  will  shun  them 
with  horror.  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  the  body  should  gradually 
go  down.     I  shall  be  astonished  if  it  does  not  go  down. 

As  to  what  the  separatists  or  expelled  ones  will  do,  time  only  can  show. 
But  some  of  them  will  read  and  think  for  themselves,  and  become 
heretics  ;  others  will  contend  for  strict  adherence  to  the  old  Method- 
istical  doctrines  and  forms,  and  will  be  as  blind  and  intolerant  as  the 
Conference  Inquisitors.  Disputes  will  arise  among  the  separatists, 
and  some,  who  love  quiet  and  peace  above  all  things,  will  leave  them 
and  go  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  while  some  few  others,  despairing 
of  getting  their  own  way,  will  return  to  the  Conference  body.  Some 
will  gain  more  light  than  they  expected,  and  will  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten their  associates  ;  and  heresy  or  heterodoxy  will  infect,  to  some 
extent,  the  new  Association.  The  cause  of  general  reform  and  progress 
will  be  a  gainer  by  the  division.  The  expelled  ones  and  the  separa- 
tists will  aid  the  cause  of  democracy.  They  will  favour  all  onward 
movements.     Divisions  in  sects  are  always  useful  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Many  of  those  who  will  remain  with  the  Conference  party,  will  never 
be  so  obsequious  to  the  Inquisitors  as  heretofore.  They  will  use  greater 
liberty  of  speech,  and  the  preachers  will  be  obliged  to  pay  more  respect 
to  their  will.  It  is  not  unhkely  that  other  divisions  will  take  place 
before  long,  and  that  the  ruling  party  will  be  obliged,  at  length,  either 
to  reform  their  ways,  or  to  ofler  themselves  and  their  chapels  to  the 
established  church.  If  they  join  the  established  Church  ;  they  will 
cause  still  further  divisions,  and  give  rise  to  more  serious  discussions. 
They  will  rouse  the  dissenting  public  generally,  and  draw  down  on 
themselves  the  most  terrible  expressions  of  rebuke  and  indignation. 

All  who  long  for  political  reform  should  encourage  the  reforming 
movement  among  the  Methodists.  The  Methodist  preachers  have 
done  more  to  obstruct  political  reform,  than  almost  any  other  set  of 
men,  except  the  priests  of  the  Government  church.  Whatever  tends 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  reform.     But  more  of  this  hereafter, 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

■  The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  appears  to  me  to  be  working  ex- 
ceedingly well.  The  measure  has  not  only  lowered  the  price  of  grain 
considerably,  but  given  a  new  impulse  to  trade.  People  are  not  only 
obtaining  for  Is.  Cd.  a  stone  the  flour  for  which  they  were  giving 
3s.  6 d.  and  4s.  some  time  ago,  but  they  are  getting  better  supplied  with 
work,  and  are  in  some  cases  obtaining  higher  wages.  That  is  not 
all.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  never  can  have  the 
Corn  Laws  re-enacted,  and  they  are,  accordingly,  beginning  to  clamour 
for  a  reduction  of  rent,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws,  for  fixity 
of  tenure,  and  for  tenant  right.  In  Ireland  the  tenant  farmers  appear 
to  be  uniting  as  one  man.  They  are  holding  meetings  in  various 
jiarts  of  the  country,  and  their  meetings  are  of  the  most  imposing 
and  exciting  character.  The  Banner  of  Ulster  tells  us  that  the 
meeting  at  Banbridge,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  was  immense  ;  that 
7,000  persons,  embracing  parties  of  all  religious  professions  and  all 
varieties  of  political  sentiment,  attended  it.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  open  air  in  a  large  field  ;  and  the  Banner  of  Ulster  says 
that  a  more  enthusiastic,  unanimous  and  telling  assemblage  was 
probably  never  held  in  Ulster.  The  platform  was  crowded  with 
respectable  freeholders  and  clergymen  ;  the  farmers  present  seemed 
to  know  their  rights  and  to  be  determined  to  have  them.  Some  of 
the  speeches  were  of  the  most  encouraging  description.  They  went 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  They  struck  at  the  very  exist- 
ence of  irresponsible  landlordism,  and  insisted  on  measures  which,  if 
secured,  would  change  the  whole  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
British  empire.  Other  meetings  of  a  similar  character  have  been  held 
in  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  The  Irish  farmers  are  bespeaking  the 
assistance  of  the  English  Financial  and  Parliamentary  Reformers ;  and 
the  English  Financial  and  Parliamentary  Reformers  are  proffering 
their  co-operation.  At  the  great  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  the  29  th  ult.,  Cobden  said  that  the  farmers 
of  Ireland  might  calculate  on  their  aid.  The  meeting,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  10,000  individuals,  heartily  seconded  the  declaration. 
There  are  some  indications  that  the  English  farmers  will  fall  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Financial  and  Parliamentary  Reformers,  and  that  a  vast 
and  overwhelming  power  will  be  consolidated,  which  will  render  it 
impossible  for  any  Government  much  longer  to  delay  sweeping  finan- 
cial and  parliamentary  measures. 

The  working  classes  must  not  be  slow  to  give  their  aid  to  such  a 
movement.  Intent  on  obtaining  ultimately  the  establishment  of  a 
pure  Republic,  they  must  nevertheless  co-operate  with  all  that  insist 
on  the  reduction  of  our  national  expenditure,  and  on  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise.  Every  particle  of  power  they  wring  from  the 
tyrant  Aristocrats  will  enable  them  the  more  easily  to  wring  from 
them  still  iJiore.  Of  course,  I  had  rather  have  a  Republic  at  once, 
if  I  could  get  it ;  but  I  should  be  mad  to  oppose  a  measure  of  reform 
because  it  happened  not  to  go  to  the  full  length  of  my  desires. 

Even  some  of  the  Lords,  it  seems,  are  saying,  that  as  they  see  it 
to  be  impossible  to  restore  Protection,  they  must  insist  on  great  re- 
ductions in  the  expenditure,  and  on  the  repeal  of  as  many  oppressive 
taxes  as  possible.     This  is  most  encouraging. 

Bright  goes  on  gloriously.  In  his  speech  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
last  week,  he  contrasted  the  Republican  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  Monarchical  and  Aristocratical  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  He  showed  most  clearly,  that  Republicanism 
is  the  safest,  the  most  peaceful,  the  most  economical,  the  most  bene- 
ficent, and  in  all  respects  the  best  form  of  government  a  nation  can 
have.  He  contended  that  the  English  and  Irish  are  as  well  qualified 
to  govern  themselves,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
true,  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  he  cautioned  his  hearers  against 
supposing  that  he  was  arguing  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
public in  this  country,  and  assured  them  that  he  thought  it  possible, 
with  our  limited  Monarchy,  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  American 
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Republicanism.  But  he  did,  nevertheless,  most  clearly  show,  that 
Republicanism  is  the  safest  and  the  best,  the  most  economical  and 
beneficent  form  of  government  that  a  nation  can  have.  Over  and 
over  again  did  he  ridicule  the  boasted  constitution  of  England,  and 
extol  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  plain  to  rae  that 
both  Cobden  and  Bright  are  Republicans  in  heart,  and  that  though 
they  do  not  openly  and  freely  avow  their  Republicanism,  they  would, 
nevertheless,  be  glad  to  see  a  Republic  peacefully  established  in  their 
native  land.  All  men  of  honesty  and  common  sense  are  Republicans. 
They  cannot  help  it. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 


I  have  received  the  following,  along  with  a  number  of  papers  bearing 
the  same  name  : — 

My  Esteemed  Fbien'd, — Thy  periodical.  The  People,  I  have  or- 
dered ef  Watson,  and  beg  thy  consideration  of  human  right  on  its  most 
extended  scale,  not  merely  Household  Suffrage,  or  Buying-of-Land 
Suffrage,  or  Manhood  Suffrage,  which  leaves  deprived  of  its  lawful 
right  mere  than  half  the  nation,  all  of  whom  pay  taxes  equally  with 
their  brothers.  All  men  of  justice  ought  now  to  demand  the  Suffrage 
for  evert/  tax-payer.  It  is  now,  in  these  days  of  progress,  time  to 
scout  the  old  slang  phraseology  of  jeering  at  the  claimant  wearing  a 
gown.  '  Right  is  of  no  sex  ;  the  rights  of  all  human  beings  are  equal.' 
It  is  my  right  equally  with  my  brother  to  the  Suffrage,  because  I  pay 
the  taxes  as  well  as  he,  and  it  is  mournful  to  hear  at  this  late  day,  of 
Manhood  Suffrage !  Why  not  Universal  Adult  Suffrage  ?  But  to  speak 
of  manhood  is  an  insult  to  the  majority  of  the  tax-payers  and  to  justice 
itself.  There  are  twenty  public  men  who  have  acknowledged  that  our 
claim  is  just,  but  they  are  mute  in  public.  Is  that  which  is  right  in 
the  parlour  not  right  in  the  hall  ?  Why  not  demand  it  at  Exeter  Hall, 
at  i)laces  of  political  resort  1  Of  all  your  publications,  Thomas  Cooper 
goes  the  farthest — '  The  indubitabe  right  of  every  human  being  to  the 
Suffrage,'  but  says  irothing  of  co-legislation — our  right  too  ;  and  he 
has  confessed  all  this  to  me.  You  powerful  men  could  soon  '  subdue 
the  world's  dread  laugh,'  and  you  ought.  Pray,  then,  vi-rite  a  strong 
article  urging  the  claims  of  all, 

I  remain,  thy  sincere  friend, 

Chelmsford,  1  mo,  11,  18.50.  Anne  Kxight. 

I  see  no  reason'myself  why  women  should  not  have  votes,  especially 
widows  and  unmarried  women.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  myself 
to  see  women  placed  on  an  e<iuality  with  men.  I  do  not  myself  believe 
that  women  have  equal  intellectual  power  with  men,  any  more  than  I  Ije- 
lieve  that  they  have  equal  jo/iWica^  power.  Women  are  made  both  less  in 
bulk,  and  more  tender  and  delicate,  than  men.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  human  beings,  and  be  allowed  the 
same  rights  as  men.  I  may  notice  the  printed  papers  which  Anne 
Knight  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me,  hereafter. — J.  B. 

HALFPENNY  STAMPS  FOR  SMALL  NEWSPAPERS, 
Dear  Sib, 

I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  do  what  I  can  to  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  publishing  small  newspapers  on  halfpenny  stamps.  But  I  do 
not  agree  with  you  that  no  one  can  complain  of  the  penny  stamp  on 
newspapers  which  sell  for  fourpence,  fivepence,  or  sixpence.  You 
say  this  penny  stamp  is  but  a  fair  return  for  the  privilege  of  free  post- 
age. But  you  forget  that  the  greater  part  of  the  newspapers  are  not 
posted.  I  think  it  quite  reasonalde  that  every  thing  which  goes  through 
the  post  should  pay  postage.  A  penny  postage  is  as  little  as  could  rea- 
sonably be  charged  on  a  large  newspaper.  But  what  I  would  contend  for 
would  be,  the  right  to  publish  newspapers  without  any  stamp  at  all,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  on  all  publications  sent  through 
the  post,  according  to  their  size.  Let  every  one  be  at  liberty  to  publish 
newspapers  at  his  pleasure,  and  let  the  Government  put  a  tax,  not  on 
the  papers,  but  simply  on  the  postage  of  papers.  If  Government  would 
act  on  this  principle,  they  would  confer  an  incalculable  benefit  on  the 
country.  They  would  contribute  extensively  to  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue  amongst  the  people. 

Yours  respectfully,  Joseph  Barkek. 


THE  'TIMES'  AND  MR.  BRIGHT. 
The  (London)  Times  pretends  that  Mr.  Bright  has  not  shown  how 


Irish  poverty  and  misery  can  be  cured.  The  meaning  of  The  Times  is,  that 
3Ir.  Bright  has  not  shown  how  the  poverty  and  misery  of  Ireland  can  be 
cured  without  sacrificing,  to  some  extent,  the  unjust  privileges  of  the 
Irish  landlords.  The  Times  insinuates  that  no  measure  must  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  that  ventures  to  interfere  with  the  unjust  and 
injurious  privileges  of  the  Irish  landlords  ; — that  the  interest  of  the 
landlords  is  to  be  consulted,  and,  if  possible,  secured,  at  all  hazards.  If 
the  interests  of  the  landlords  can  be  secured.  The  Times  will  allow  Mr. 
Bright  to  propose  and  urge  what  measures  he  pleases  ;  but  if  Mr. 
Bright  proposes  any  measure  that  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
profits  of  the  landlords.  The  Times  intimates  it  will  do  its  worst  to  crush 
him.  Thus  it  is  with  all  our  principal  Newspapers.  They  labour,  not 
for  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  but  for  the  dominance  of  the  few.  They 
speak  of  the  Aristocrats  as  if  they  were  everything,  and  of  the  people 
as  if  they  were  nothing.  They  contend  that  the  West  Indies  are  perish- 
ing, simply  because  tlie  aristocratic  and  tjTannical  planters  are  not 
prospering  so  much  as  they  formerly  did  ;  though  the  masses  of  the 
people  there,  the  labouring  classes,  are  doing  well ;  are  both  improving  in 
character  and  in  circumstances.  We  caimot  labour  too  zealously  to 
expose  the  misrepresentations  and  check  the  circulation  of  those  leading 
London  papers.  They  are  the  tools  of  tyranny  ;  they  are  in  the  pay  of 
the  plunderers  ;  and  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  cripple  and  destroy 
them. 

VEGETARIANISM. 

In  a  work  entitled,  '  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  against  the 
Flesh  of  Animals  as  Food,'  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  human  flesh 
that  can  be  formed  from  860  lbs.  of  pork,  deducting  40  ll)s.  for  the 
weight  of  the  bone,  is  under  69  lbs. ;  whilst  30i  lbs.  of  human  flesh 
would  be  supplied  from  1691  quarts  of  meal,  only  equal  in  cost  to  the 
860  lbs.  of  pork.  It  would  seem  from  this  statement  that  the  vegeta- 
rian diet  is  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  the  flesh  diet. 


THE  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1  do  not  exactly  understand  the  object  of  this  grand  exhibition.  I 
see  no  great  good  which  the  exhibition  is  calculated  to  do.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  exhibition  is  to  be  got  up  as  a  sort  of  amusement  for  our 
aristocratic  idlers  and  their  middle-class  mimics  and  worshippers.  The 
parties  employed  in  preparing  this  exhibition  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
rendering  more  service  to  their  country,  if  tliey  were  to  employ  them- 
selves in  exposing  our  foolish  and  unnatural  laws,  and  our  wicked  and 
disgraceful  system  of  Government,  thus  unfettering  the  intellect,  the 
talent,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country. 


Wortkij,  near  Leedi,  Januaru  Unci.,  1850. 
Dear  Peiesd,— I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  you  to  act ;  but  I  think  I  know  how  I  should  act  in 
such  a  case.  I  should  go  on  teaching  the  children  in  the  school  till  I  got  a  new  school ;  but  I 
would  get  a  new  one  as  soon  as  I  could,  in  which  I  could  teach  tectotalLm  or  anything  els«  that 
I  believed  to  bo  good.  If  the  statement  you  make  bo  correct,  that  the  leading  men  in  the 
church  refuse  to  invite  teetotalers  to  lecture  for  fear  of  offending  two  publicans  ;— if  your  state- 
ment be  eoiTcct,  that  the  leading  men,  when  asked  why  they  objected  to  invito  tcctotAlers,  actu- 
ally said  that  two  publiciins  had  subscribed  to  tho  lectures  on  the  condition  that  no  teetotalers 
should  lecture  ; — in  short.  If  tho  leading  men  have  made  a  bargain  with  the  publicans  to  keep 
teetotalers  out  of  the  place,  in  consideration  of  the  two  publicans'  subscriptions,  I  wouid  hnve 
as  little  to  do  with  them  as  possible.    Vou  will  take  notice  that  what  I  say  is  all  conditional 

yours,  verj'  respectfullj-.  JosKru  Babkeb. 


Sir, 


105,  Cromer  Street,  Briimielct;  Square,  London,  C(A  Feb.,  1S50. 


If  I  may  not  he  considered  troublesome,  permit  mc  through  the  medium  of  your  '  Pkofir,' 
to  suggest  that  Br.xnches  (as  they  are  c:illcdl  in  connection  with  the  Potters'  Emigration  Fraud, 
should  select  some  one  of  their  body  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  at  his  official  residence. 
National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewry,  London,  for  tho  purpose  of  ascertaiuin^;  what  a  complete 
fraud  h.aa  boon  practised.  The  expense  of  an  individual  coming  to  London,  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  few  pence  each,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  no  great  sum.  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  Branches,  and  the  thorough  juggle  practised  upon  them,  and  prevent  theinsclrea 
and  others  from  being  further  plundered  by  a  set  of  drunken,  worthless  creatures. 

Yours,  very  respectfuUy, 
To  Mu.  JosBru  Barker  Wortley,  near  Leeds.  Will(a.v  OBirriTiL 

P.S.  There  is  no  charge  for  advice  :  the  only  cost  will  be  the  usual  cipenses  of  such  a  journey. 
and  should  the  parties  wish  it,  and  inform  mo  the  day  previous,  1  will  attend  with  them  upon 
Mr.  Pratt. 


Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  tho  opportunity  of  getthig  good  cheap  cloth  In  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  beint?  placed  In  the  centre  of 
tho  W'est  Hiding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  line,  broad. 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  seven  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  flfteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quaUty  may  bo  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  bo  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  tho  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  wiU  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  monej  must  bo  sent  with  (ha 
orders. *J.  Ba&kbr. 
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LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 

Januar!/  23,  IS 50. 

My  DEAR  PciExn, — Since  I  -nrote  to  you  I  have  received  a  letter  from  H.  C. 
Wright,  of  ivliich  I  send  you  the  substance  for  insertion  in  Tiir,  People,  if  you 
think  it  wortli  while.  There  is  nothing-  new  in  it,  but  it  confirms,  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to  your  readers  (especially  those  who  do 
not  know  you  personally)  all  the  statements  that  have  appeared  in  your  Paper. 
The  evidence  is  quite  independent  of  yours,  given  bj'  a  native  American, 
who  from  a  five  years  residence  in  this  country,  is  well  qualified  to  compare 
the  relative  advantages  of  both. 

I  have  only  suppressed  personal  references  expressive  of  his  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  us  in  his  country.  I  shall  probably  receive,  shortly,  answers  to 
other  letters  written,  the  one  to  a  Jlember  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in 
Elyria,  the  other  to  Lucretia  Mott  of  Philadelphia.  These  1  will  communicate 
to  you  likewise,  unless  I  see  you  here  in  the  flesh,  which  I  should  much  prefer. 

Eemember  me  alFcctionately  to  Mrs.  Barker. 

Yours  ever,  T.  E.  Suliot. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  H.  G.  Wright  to  T.  E.  Suliot  of  Liverpool, 
in  answer  to  some  questions  relative  to  Emigration.  (iSalem,  Ohio,  Dec, 
29,   1849  J 

1.  What  part  of  the  country  ] 

'  Yes,  decidedly,  the  Western  Reserve.  You  allude  to  Cleveland,  Akron, 
Ravenna,  and  some  other  places.  Either  would  be  pleasant ;  but  there  are 
other  and  better  places.  Any  of  these  would  be  better  for  you  than  farther 
west,  becaifse  more  healthy  and  inhabited  by  a  better  class  of  people.' 

2.  As  to  health. 

'  Yes,  I  should  have  no  fears  for  that,  with  care  and  due  means  of  prevention.' 

3.  As  to  friends  and  associates. 

'  You  would  find  integrity,  decency,  uprightness,  kindness,  such  as  would  be 
most  grateful  to  the  stranger's  heart — a  kindness  that  would  show  itself  in 
deeds,  though  in  a  homely  simple  way.  On  the  subject  of  '  coarseness,  vul- 
garity,' &c.,  you  would  be  annoyed.  The  people  here  are  labourers,  and  they 
dress  according  to  their  work  while  at  it.  Refinement  of  manners,  such  as  you 
have  been  used  to,  you  would  find  the  want  of;  but  in  sickness,  or  any  little 
or  great  trials,  you  will  find  the  outgushing  gentleness  and  loveliness  of 
humanity  here  as  you  will  find  it  nowhere  in  an  old  country.  They  know 
what  it  is  to  want  sympathy ;  and  they  know  how  to  give  it  in  their  way. 
Your  children  would  soon  find  associates.' 

i.  As  to  a  temporary  residence. 

'For  fifty  dollars  you  could  rent  a  comfortable  cottage  in  Ravenna,  Akron 
or  Salem,  for  one  year,  or  live  comfortably  one  year,  in  a  hired  house,  for  two 
hundred  dollars,  (£40,)  and  have  fuel,  food  and  housing.  As  to  food,  this 
State  is  full  of  it,  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  choicest  and  cheapest.  In  the 
log-cabins  of  Ohio  you  would  find  food  in  such  profusion,  variety  and  rich- 
ness, as  your  nobility  cannot  command.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  capabilities  of  this  State. 

5.  As  to  a  farm. 

'  You  could  buy  one  for  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  containing  100  or  more  acres 
with  a  good  house,  barn,  and  store-house  for  grain,  and  other  offices,  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  Akron,  Ravenna,  or  Salem.' 

6.  As  to  getting  help. 

'  Ohio  is  not  like  England.  AVith  you  the  market  is  full  of  labourers  and 
no  labour ;  here,  it  is  the  reverse.  Yet  farmers  find  little  trouble  in  getting 
help  on  the  farm.  In  the  house,  every  wife  and  mother  and  daughter  works, 
washes,  cookes,  bakes  and  does  all ;  getting  help  as  they  can.  Wages  for 
labourers  on  land  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  the  employers 
board  the  labourers  and  do  their  washing  and  mending.' 

7.  As  to  bringing  out  tools,  furniture,  &c. 

'  Bring  out  enough  woollen  and  linen  clothing  to  last  you  all  for  five  years. 
Any  thing  made  of  wool  or  linen  can  be  had  so  much  cheaper  with  you  than 
here  that  it  would  bear  the  cost  of  transportation — also  blankets  of  wool  and 
bed-linen,  towels,  &c.  Cotton  is  as  cheap  here  as  with  you,  or  nearly  so.  It 
would  not  pay  the  expense  to  bring  (farming)  tools  and  furniture,  neither 
would  I  advise  taking  beds.  Straw  beds,  or  chaif,  or  husks  (of  Indian  corn) 
are  used  here  in  summer.' 

8.  As  to  the  time  of  coming. 

'  Leave  Liverpool  so  as  to  land  in  Xew  York  as  early  in  May  as  possible ; 
stop  not  in  the  city  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  (better  revisit  it  afterwards, 
if  need  Ije,)  hasten  to  Albany  by  steamer,  come  direct  to  Buftalo  by  railway, 
or  if  you  prefer  a  cheaper  way,  and  wish  to  see  more  of  the  ways  and  doings  and 
business  of  the  people,  take  a  packet-boat  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  five  or 
six  days  you  will  land  in  Buflalo.  Then  cross  the  Lake  to  Cleveland  ;  stop 
not  there  long,  but  take  the  Canal  to  Ravenna,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  on  the  Reserve  ;  there  you  could  get  lodgings,  and  if  you  preferred  to 
stay  in  that  vicinity,  you  could  easily  find  a  location.  A  railway  passes 
through  it.  But  I  think  If  you  should  come  on  to  Salem,  thirty  miles  south- 
east of  Ravenna,  you  could  find  a  location  to  suit  you  better. 

I  am  now  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  one  mile  out  of  Salem  village.  He  has 
just  killed  his  beef  and  sold  it  far  l.^d.  per  pound  ;  his  pork,  ditto;  Indian 
gorn,  Is.  3d,  and  Is.  5|d.  per  bushel ;  best  cheese,  3d.  a  pound;  butter,  6d. ; 


flour  from  4.i  to  5  dollars  per  barrel- -  high  because  of  the  partial  failure  of 
the  wheat.' 

H.  C.  Wmani. 

January  28i/t,  1850. 

My  Dear  Erienh, — The  letter  of  which  I  send  you  the  substance,  for  The 
People  if  you  think  proper,  was  written  by  a  friend  of  James  Haughton  and 
Richard  Webb.  He  is  a  member  oS  the  legislature  for  Ohio  :  his  name  is  Dr. 
Norton  Townshead,  a  physician.  I  read  it  last  night,  with  H.  C.  Wright's 
letter,  to  two  rooms  full  of  emigrants,  going  to  day  by  the  Constellation. 
They  were  all  greatly  pleased,  and  said  they  ought  to  be  published.  I  told 
them  that  these  letters  contained  probably  little  which  they  had  not  learned 
from  yourself,  liut  that  their  value  appeared  to  me  to  consist  chiefly  in  their 
confirming  so  fully  every  iota  of  your  statements.  Both  writers  know  this 
country  well,  and  are  well  qualified — the  one  by  his  profession  as  a  physician, 
and  his  political  standing,  and  the  other  by  his  occupation  as  a  lecturer — to 
form  an  accurate  opinion. 

Yours  truly,  T.  E.  Suliot. 
Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  T.  E.  Suliot,  of  Liverpool,  from  a  physician,  a 

member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  answer  to  some  queries  relative  to 

eniigration. 

1.  Healthiness  of  the  country. 

'  Northern  Ohio  is  generally  esteemed  among  the  most  healthy  portions  of 
the  Union,  and  excepting  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  rivers  emptying 
into  Lake  Erie,  this  section  is  not  liable  to  any  form  of  fever  more  likely  to 
affect  emigrants  than  old  residents.  Near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  near 
canals,  or  some  sluggish  streams,  and  on  the  banks  of  some  mill  ponds,  inter- 
mittent fever  or  ague  prevails,  and  sometimes  remittent  or  mild  bilious  fevers ; 
but  all  these  are  mild  and  very  seldom  dangerous.  About  thirty  persons 
came  into  Loraine  county,  (Loraine  has  for  its  county  town,  Elyria,  south  of 
Cleveland,)  with  my  father's  family  twenty  years  since,  and  so  far  as  I  now 
recollect,  I  am  the  only  one  that  has  suffered  from  any  of  these  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  my  attack  was  evidently  brought  on  by  over-exertion  and  impru- 
dence, some  four  years  after  we  came  into  the  country.  With  ordinary  pre- 
caution then,  I  should  consider  the  danger  from  this  source  absolutely  nothing.' 

2.  Goodness  of  the  land. 

'  There  is  nearly  every  variety  of  soil  in  Northern  Ohio ;  on  the  whole,  it 
compares  favourably  with  any  other  section  of  the  country.' 

3.  Possibility  of  obtaining  a  cleared  farm  with  buildings,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  dollars  per  acre. 

'  There  are  plenty  of  such  farms  for  sale  for  such  prices.  Unimproved  lands 
in  this  county  are  valued  at  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  some  higher  if 
peculiarly  well  situated.  The  cost  of  clearing  and  fencing  is  usually  about  ten 
dollars  per  acre.  Farms  of  one  hundred  acres,  with  seventy  or  eighty  cleared, 
with  good  and  sufficient  buildings,  would  here  cost  (buildings  included)  about 
thirty  dollars  per  acre.' 

4.  A'alidity  of  deeds  of  conveyance. 

'  On  this  score,  there  is  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
England.  Every  deed  is  copied  into  county  record  books,  and  is  of  no  valid- 
ity until  depo-sited  for  record.  Consequently,  by  looking  at  the  county  records, 
which  would  cost  about  one  shilling,  you  may  learn  in  ten  minutes  the  exact 
character  of  the  title  of  any  tract  of  land  you  please.  All  the  arrangements 
respecting  selling  and  conveying  lands  are  admirable,  and  cost  comparatively 
nothing.  All  the  cost  in  conveying  and  I'ecording  the  deeds  for  a  farm  would 
not  exceed  one  dollar,  and  there  is  no  possiliility  of  being  cheated  if  you  once 
understand  the  means  at  every  one's  disposal  to  prevent  it.' 

5.  Facility  of  obtaining  temporary  accommodation. 

'  You  could  rent  a  house  for  a  time,  or  board  in  a  family.  We  usually  think 
it  best  for  emigrants  to  rent  a  house,  and  take  time  to  look  about  them  before 
purchasing.' 

6.  Best  season  for  emigrating. 

'  I  think  the  spring  :  say  April ;  then,  on  arriving,  you  have  the  summer 
before  you  to  look  about,  and  the  means  of  gettingffrom  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another  are  better  and  cheaper.  Should  you  come  to  Ohio,  or  any  of 
the  northern  or  middle  States,  I  scarcely  know  that  you  would  be  more  ex- 
posed to  sickness  at  one  season  than  another,     I  should  greatly  prefer  spring.' 

7.  Is  there  risk  to  those  who  cannot  labour,  lest  high  wages  should  consume 
all  the  profits'! 

'  With  us,  labour  is  high,  and  always  commands  (as  of  right  it  ought)  a  good 
share  of  the  profits ;  but  it  never  need  to  consume  all  or  indeed  over  half. 
You  could  get  a  good  living  on  a  hundred  acre  farm,  without  doing  the  hard 
work  yourself.  Besides,  your  sons  are  exactly  the  right  age  (sixteen  and  nine) 
to  learn  to  farm  in  Ohio,  and  be  immediately  useful.  On  a  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  there  is  always  enough  for  one  to  do  what  you  would  feel  fully 
competent  to.  My  father  has  no  child  but  myself,  and  I  live  ten  miles  from 
him  ;  he  is  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  of  course  can  do  but  little  besides 
superintending  the  labour  of  others  ;  yet  he  makes  a  good  living,  and  a  hand- 
some profit  besides.' 

S.  Character  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  disposition  towards  foreigners, 
'You  can  readily  understand  that  we  have  with  us  neither  extreme  of 
society.    There  are  but  few  persons  of  great  wealth,  because  the  country  is 
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comparatively  new,  ami  because  here,  property  is  in  general  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children  on  the  decease  of  parents.  Having  therefore  no  de- 
cidedly iipjier  crust,  we  have  but  little  of  the  elegance  or  splendour  er  Inxnrj' 
of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  little  or  no  poverty.  Labour 
commands  a  good  price,  and  mechanics  and  other  men  who  live  mainly  by 
their  hands,  live  comfortably  and  well,  and  are  free  from  most  of  the  vices  and 
degradation  that  accompany  the  destitution  and  wretchedness  to  be  seen 
elsewhere. 

We  have  a  common  school  system,  which  puts  a  good  English  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  child,  and  most  parents  are  sufficiently  anxious  that 
their  children  should  avail  themselves  of  all  the  facilities  within  their  reach. 
The  means  for  moral  and  religious  culture  are  more  abundant  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  or  at  least  equal,  so  for  as  my  observation  has  extended. 

I  think,  as  a  whole,  that  there  is  more  general  intelligence  and  more  refine- 
ment amoug  the  people  of  the  Reserve,  than  can  be  found  anywhere  in  England 
among  people  of  the  same  circumstances.  On  the  Reserve  (the  Reserve  em- 
braces some  ten  counties  in  north-eastern  Ohio,)  are  two  colleges,  one  Presby- 
terian, the  other  Congregational  or  Independent,  each  having  several  hundred 
students.  There  is  at  Cleveland  a  Medical  School,  with  a  full  faculty  of  pro- 
fessors, and  some  three  hundred  or  more  students.  In  every  county,  one  or 
two  or  more  newspapers  are  printed  ;  and  in  every  town  and  village,  all  the 
usual  denominations  of  Protestant  christians  have  their  pastors  and  churches 
supported  voluntarily. 

Cuyahoga  is  the  county  east  of  Loraine  :  it  is  older,  more  populous,  and  in 
consequence  of  more  rivers,  canals,  &c.  not  quite  as  healthy  perhaps.  Summit 
County  is  nearly  south  of  Cuyahoga,  and  perhaps  does  not  difter  in  point  of 
healthfulness,  though  the  soil  is  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  Loraine  in  fertility ; 
neither  do  I  think  society  is  quite  as  good  there ;  but  perhaps  the  difterence 
is  not  very  marked.  We  probably  have  a  much  larger  number  of  English 
people  in  Loraine.  Here,  and  almost  anywhere  over  the  country,  foreigners  are 
received  with  kindness,  and  immediately  gel  employment  and  into  business 
as  readily  as  natives.  My  father  came  into  this  country  twenty  years  ago. 
He  has  always  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  country.  He  was  a  farmer  in 
England.  With  him  several  other  families  came  over,  and  are  now  living  in 
Avon,  where  my  father  lives,  or  in  the  adjoining  towns.  So  far  as  I  know,  all 
have  bettered  themselves  by  coming ;  but  the  young  people  especially  are  the 
better  off  for  coming,  and  are  all  very  much  attached  to  this  country  and  its 
institutions. 

How  you  might  be  impressed  by  what  you  would  see  here,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  I  feel  assured  that  after  remaining  a  year,  not  one  of  your  children  could 
be  induced  to  return  to  live  in  England.  Here  they  will  find  no  social  or 
political  barrier  just  beyond  them,  saying  :  '  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
fiirther.'  They  will  be  entirely  (yes,  citirelij)  relieved  from  all  anxiety  about 
succeeding  in  life,  or  getting  a  living.  There  is  no  necessity  for  becoming 
poorer,  but  a  certainty,  with  ordinarj-  exertion  and  foresight,  of  bettering  their 
condition  yearly.  At  any  rato,  such  are  my  views  of  the  matter,  and  such 
are,  I  believe,  the  feelings  of  all  my  young  countrymen  about  me.' — If .  T. 

Mt  De.vr  Fbiend,  Feb.  i,  1850. 

I  have  received  this  morning  the  third  and  last  answer  to 
my  letters  of  inquiry  from  parties  in  America.  This  is  from  James  Mott,  a 
Hicksite  Quaker  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  his  wife,  Lucrelia  Mott,  a  dis- 
tinguished abolitionist.  They  are  written  in  a  cautious,  prudential  spirit,  as 
if  they  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  discouraging  or  encouraging  stran- 
gers, of  whose  habits  and  characters  they  know  nothing.  Still,  sober  as  they 
are,  they  confirm,  in  all  material  points,  the  former  statements.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  so  well  suited  for  Tlie  Pvopk  as  the  extracts  I  sent  you  from 
H.  C.  Wright's,  and  especially  from  Dr.  Townshead's,  which  I  think  I  told  you 
I  had  read  to  two  large  companies  of  emigrants  at  R.  Ramsden's.  But  I  will 
quote  a  few  passages,  which  will  interest  you  and  Jtrs.  Barker,  until  I  can  send 
the  letter  itself,  which  is  just  going  to  circulate  among  our  Irish  friends.  I 
long  for  Mrs.  Barker  especially  to  read  Lucretia  Mott's  :  thejvery  sobriety  and 
prudence  with  which  she  strives  to  give  both  sides,  would  be  comiortable 
to  her  who  has  not,  I  believe,  your  hopeful  temperament. 

James  Mott  says : — 

'  We  have  understood  that  Joseph  Barker  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  visit, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  our  country,  as  to  have  determined  to  make  it 
his  future  residence.  The  reformers  of  our  land  are  pleased  that  he  has  come 
to  this  conclusion. 

'  Two  years  ago,  my  wife  and  self  travelled  a  good  deal  in  Ohio,  and  were 
generally  much  pleased  wiih  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  appearance 
of  comparative  comfort  in  which  they  lived.  JIuch  of  the  land  is  productive, 
and  will  yield  a  reward  for  cultivation,  some  of  it  for  a  number  of  years  with- 
out being  materially  impoverished. 

'  The  climate,  I  believe,  is  generally  considered  pretty  healthy,  yet  in  many 
parts  chills  and  fevers  prevail  in  autumn  to  some  extent,  and  are  more  likely  to 
attack  strangers  than  those  who  are  acclimated.  Temperate  living,  frequent 
ablutions,  and  moderate  industry,  however,  are,  I  think,  preservatives  of 
health  in  any  (country. 

'  A  stranger  coming  to  settle  in  this  country  should  be  careful  not  to  assume 
any  superiority,  or  manifest  any  marked  distaste  or  dislike  towards  those  be 


may  happen  to  be  with,  but,  preserving  his  self-respect,  and  treating  all  po- 
litely, he  and  they  will  find  their  true  position. 

'  If  thy  children  are  active,  of  good  constitution,  iocUned  to  industry,  willing 
to  work,  sometimes  pretty  hard,  their  opportunities  to  acquire  comfortable 
settlements,  would,  I  believe,  be  much  greater  in  America  than  in  aristocratic 
England.  You  and  they  will  find  many  things  different  from  what  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  :  but  under  a  rough  e.xterior  and  unpolished  manners,  are 
often  discovered  intelligence  and  good  sense.' 

Lucretia  Mott  writes : — 

'  If  you  should  decide  on  going  west,  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  a  num- 
ber of  families  to  settle  near  together,  so  as  not  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
such  neighbours  and  acquaintances  as  mere  chance  and  proximity  might  sub- 
ject you  to.  It  not  uufrcquently  happens  that  the  children  in  our  western 
country  are  less  intelligent  than  their  parents,  who,  emigrating  from  our 
eastern  States,  have  had  advantages  of  education  which  it  is  not  in  their  power 
to  bestow  upon  their  children.  In  Ohio,  however,  this  difference  is  not  so 
perceptible,  for  it  is  no  longer  a  new  country.  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  now 
the  attractive  far-west  lands. 

'  Wherever  Joseph  Barker  may  settle,  he  will  be  likely  to  attract  intelligent 
society.  We  have  been  made  well  acquainted  with  him  and  his  history 
through  1!.  D.  Webb.  We  much  regretted  not  seeing  him  when  he  was  in  this 
country.     We  read  his  writings  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

'  Jly  husband  and  self  travelled  over  that  country  in  1525,  and  again  in 
IS  17.  The  improvement  in  roads,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country, 
was  very  great. 

'  You  must  come  prepared  for  a  seasoning  of  home-sickness,  and  for  meeting 
with  some  very  queer  people.  Still,  I  feel  inclined,  after  reading  thy  letter 
over,  and  weighing  thy  reasons,  to  say,  TRY'  IT. 

'  When  you  reach  New  York,  guard  against  sharpers,  who,  under  the  garb 
of  kindness  in  assisting  strangers  and  emigrants,  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  their  ignorance  as    to  our  customs,  the  best  routes  and  modes  of  con- 

eyance,  kc' 

The  rest  of  the  letters  is  in  the  same  spirit,  and  I  hope  Mrs.  Barker  will 
read  them. 

I  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  insert  those  extracts  from  H.  C.  Wright's 
and  chiefly  from  Dr.  Townshead's  letters,  which  I  sent  you  ;  because  to  doubting 
minds  who  do  not  know  you,  or,  not  agreeing  with  you  in  all  things,  might  be 
inclined  to  believe  you  viewed  things  ttiore  under  too  favourable  a  light,  they 
must  be  weighty  confirmations  of  your  statements,  and  the  more  so,  being 
addressed  to  another  person,  and  without  reference  to  yourself.  For  my  own 
sake,  or  rather  some  of  my  friends,  I  should  like  those  extacts  published, 
that  I  may  send  them  right  and  left  wherever  I  know  an  anxiety  exists  to  know 
the  state  of  things  in  Ohio,  and  what  prospects  there  are  for  an  emigrant. 
Y'ours  very  truly,  T.  SrLioi. 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  GilUng : 
Cinjahago  FalU,  2ind.  Dec,  1S49. 

Mv  Dear  Friend, 

You  dont  know  how  glad  we  were  to  hear  of  your  quick  passage, 
and  safe  arrival  at  home  with  yoiir  good  wife  and  family.  I  have  received 
The  People,  and  have  been  much  interested  with  your  account  of  your  voyage 
to,  and  journal  in,  America.  It  has  not  pleased  B.  Stead.  He  is  preparing 
another  letter,  in  which  he  says  he  can  proiTe  you  a  dishonest,  unprincipled, 
lying  man.  You  were  a  God  in  his  eyes  previous  to  your  visit,  but  how  the 
tables  have  turned  !  He  cannot  harm  you  :  truth  will  triumph.  1  wish  you 
were  ready  to  come  and  settle  by  the  side  of  us.  I  was  at  your  brother 
Samuel's  on  Monday  last  ;  thev  were  all  well :  he  had  a  quick  voyage  :  you  would 
almost  repent  that  vou  did  not  go  with  him.  J.  W.  Walker  called  here  two 
days  after  you  had  "left  us  :  he  wanted  you  to  attend  an  anti-slavery  meeting 
which  was  to  take  place  about  twelve  miles  from  here.  I  am  taking  in  the 
Anti-Sl<i<:erii  Buylf,  a  weekly  paper  ;  I  think  it  first  rale  :  I  have  sent  you  a 
copy.  You'must  send  me  four  numbei-s  of  Tub  People,  weekly,  including 
my  "own.  .My  wife  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  you  and  family,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  have  you  soon  as  neighbours. 

William  Gillisc. 


E.vtract  from  another  letter  from  Mr.  Gilling. 

Ctiijahor/a  Falls,  Jamnryll,  1S50. 

Mt  Dear  FBrtsD, 

Y'^our  •  Peoples'  arc  being  read  by  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  more 
respocUbles  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  neighbourhood,  and  they  are  much  pleased 
with  the  account  of  your  journal,  ic,  and  are  disgusted  with  B.  ^tead  s  proceed- 
in-'s.  I  suppose  he  has  sent  another  long  letter,  as  he  saye,  m  refutation  of 
what  vou  have  published.  1  suppose  he  has  made  use  of  several  names 
without  the  parties  consent.  If  he  has  made  use  of  mine,  he  had  no  right  to 
do  so  or  mv  man  Fenton's  either,  for  he  has  become  so  disgusted  with  «•  Stead  a 
lies,  that  h"e  told  him  to  his  face  that  he  must  not  use  his  napac,  for  he  had 
found  him  dealing  so  with  falsehoods  that  he  could  have  nothing  more  to  say 

"l  ^sh  you  would  send  me  the  commencement  of  your  voyage :  I  have  only 
got  from  where  you  had  been  three  days  on  the  river. 
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I  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Tuttle  to  supply  you  with  the  Cultivator,  in  ex- 
change for  The  People.  One  of  the  four  that  I  ordered  is  for  him.  I  hope  it 
will  meet  with  your  approbation. 

I  am  si  ill  going  on  impro\iug  my  house  and  farm.  I  have  shingled  and 
painted  the  top  of  my  house.  I  have  entirely  cleared  four  fields  of  old  stumps, 
and  I  am  about  to  plant  a  hedge  across  one  of  the  fields.  I  have  removed  the 
old  crooked  frnce  already.  I  am  preparing  a  rustic  fence  for  the  front  of  my 
house.  I  havt  fixed  a  pump  to  my  well.  I  have  also  fixed  a  soft  water  pump 
and  a  sink  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  many  other  little  improvements  in  and 
about  the  house.  I  am  also  cutting  the  brook  more  straight  that  runs 
through  my  meadow  :  it  went  in  such  a  zig-zag  or  serpentine  direction,  it  took 
up  too  mu  :k  ground.  I  have  added  fifty  more  sheep  to  my  flock,  and  got 
twenty  he;:3,  &c.,  since  you  were  here.  I  have  sold  eight  acres  of  my  wood  for 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  they  clearing  all  off.  With  best  wishes  for  your  pre- 
sent and  future  welfare, 

I  am,  yours  affectionately,  William  Gilllko. 

N.  B.  My  wife  says  I  have  forgot  to  send  her  kind  regards  to  you,  and  she 
hopes  you  will  buy  Dyraick's  Farm,  and  so  do  I.  The  longer  I  live  here,  the 
better  I  like  it.  I  would  almost  as  soon  be  shut  up  in  prison,  as  be  obliged  to 
return  and  remain  as  I  was  in  England.  AY.  G, 

REVIEWS. 

'  The  Dawn.'  Edited  and  Published  hi/  Charles  Clarle,  Glasgow. 
'Tlie  D(Mon'  is  a  penny  periodical,  to  be  published  monthly.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  promote  theological  and  general  reform.  Our 
readers  may  judge  of  the  theological  reforms  contemplated  by  the 
author,  First,  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  liberal  Unitarian ;  and.  Secondly, 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  leading  article  of  the  present 
number  : — 

'  Theological  reform  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  people  will  never  be 
free  nor  virtuous  until  they  have  abandoned  the  groundless  notions  con- 
cerning God,  and  the  Bible,  which  too  many  of  them  hold.  We  rejoice 
to  know  that  there  is  an  important  change  in  progress.  Books  and  in- 
tercourse are  suggesting  doubts.  Faith  in  error  is  daily  becoming 
weaker ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  general  Reform  of  Theology  must 
take  place.  It  is  an  immediate  duty  to  render  help,  and  in  all  earnest- 
ness strive  to  hasten  on  such  reform.' 

The  following  sentence  also  deserves  attention  : 
'  Religion  can  never  prosper  among  men  while  their  circumstances 
are  unnatural.  The  soul  cannot  be  in  sound  health  «hile  the  body  is 
feeble  and  impoverished.  He  cannot  think  becomingly  of  the  future, 
whose  every  waking  moment  is  occupied  with  an  agonizing  effort  to 
procure  bread.  If  we  would  have  the  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
among  men  for  which  we  pray,  we  must  labour  to  produce  some  of  the 
conditions  in  which  peace  would  be  possible  and  respectable.  There- 
fore Social  and  Political  Reform  should  be  advocated  ;  indeed.  Religion 
means  Social  and  Political  Reform,  because  individual  reformation  and 
improvement  may  be  thereby  accelerated.' 

The  following  quotations  also  are  worthy  of  consideration  : 
'  The  God-head  dwelt  in  Christ ;  of  this  there  is  no  doubt. 
And  God  will  dwell  in  you,  unless  you  cast  him  out. 
The  more  we  learn,  the  less  we  seem  to  know, 
The  path  of  knowledge  lengthens  as  we  go  ; 
The  farther  from  the  centre  we  advance. 
The  vaster  seemeth  the  circumference.' 
The  article,  entitled,  '  All  Times  are  Hopeful,'  is  beautiful.     And 
the  speech  of  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  on  Education,  is  excellent.  The  review 
of  'Parker's  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining   to   Religion,'   is  also 
deserving  of  commendation.     It  is  both  creditable  to  the  writer,  and 
creditable  to  Parker.     It  is  none  the  less  agreeable  to  us  for  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  '  We  feel  thankful  to  Theodore  Parker  for  his  work, 
and  thankful  to  Joseph  Barker  for  publishing  it  at  so  low  a  cost.' 
The  reviewer  adds  ;  '  We  advise  those  who  have  spoken  or  thought 
ill  of  Parker,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  read  hostile 
reviews  of  his  work,  or  because  they  have  lieard  him  denounced  by 
their  ministers,  to  study  his  work.     Theodore  Parker  is  both  learned 
and  able,  and  his  learning  and  ability  are  systematically  employed  in 
the  service  of  mankind.     His  book  is  brim  full  of  original  thought,  and 
the  thought  is  expressed  inmost  apt  and  vigorous  language.     A  tone  of 
manly  earnestness  pervades  it,  which  is  a  high  recommendation.     The 
author  is  out-spoken  and  fearless,  and  manifestly  sincere.' 
The  following  quotation  also  deserves  attention  : — 
'  Bewaee. — In  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Mr.  Trelawney, 


M.  P.,  suggests  the  creation  of  forty-shilling  freeholds  in  the  public 
funds.  AVe  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  convinced  that  the  funding  sys- 
tem of  this  country  is  illegal  and  immoral.  We  know  that  this  system 
cannot  last,  and  we  implore  the  working  classes  to  invest  what  money 
they  have  in  something  real — land  and  houses.  He  who  invests  it  in 
Savings'  Banks,  and  other  Institutions  connected  with  the  public  debt, 
holds  himself  bound  by  his  property  to  uphold  the  political  abuses  of 
the  country.' 

We  hope  no  Reformer  will  place  his  money  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, till  we  have  a  People's  Government. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  the  following  lines  : — 

'  I  met  with  Truth  half  naked,  and  bleeding,  in  the  street, 
The  very  stones  were  crimsoned  with  her  lacerated  feet ; 
She  said  the  sects  had  beaten  her  like  drunkards  in  a  brawl. 
And  torn  her  garments  into  shreds  to  patch  their  creeds  withal.' 

We  have  only  one  objection  to  those  lines.  That  the  sects  have  torn 
the  ganuents  of  truth  into  shreds  is  true  enough  ;  but  that  they  have 
used  those  shreds  in  patching  their  creeds,  is  not  so  true.  They  have 
thrown  the  shreds  of  truth  away,  and  patched  their  creeds  with  heresy 
and  folly. 

We  hope  The  Daivn  will  meet  with  encouragement,  and  gain  an  ex- 
tensive circulation. 


'  The  Snob,'  a  Monthly  Periodical,  on  Leeds  subjects.  Printed  and  Pub' 
lished  by  Samuel  Moxon,  4,  Queen's  Court,  Briggate,  Leeds, 

This  work  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  Punch.  What  its  object  is, 
we  can  hardly  say.  Its  character  is  nothing  extra.  The  principal 
article  is  entitled,  '  Trials  of  Town  Snobs,  before  the  High  Court  of 
Fame.'  Fame  is  placed  aloft  on  a  bench,  and  a  crowd  of  persons  are 
represented  as  pushing  forwards  and  applying  for  a  trial,  each  one  wish- 
ing to  be  placed  high  on  her  list  of  Worthies.  The  first  who  presents 
himself  for  trial  is  Mr.  West,  chemist,  of  Leeds,  and  a  member  of  the 
Leeds  Town  Council.  He  is  called  by  the  'Snob'  'Councillor  East.'  Mr. 
West's  claim  to  be  placed  high  on  the  roll  of  fame  is,  of  course,  rejected. 
The  Snoe  charges  Mr.  West  with  avarice,  penury,  meanness,  vanity, 
pride,  (fee.  That  Mr.  West  is  rather  a  curious  and  conceited  man  is 
true ;  but  what  ground  there  is  for  the  charges  of  The  Snob,  I  know 
not.  One  thing  appears  to  be  generally  acknowledged  with  respect  to 
Mr.  West,  that  he  is  a  sober,  hard-working  man  ;  a  good  husband  and 
father,  and  a  clever,  if  not  even  an  extra  clever,  chemist.  The  feelings 
and  reputation  of  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  publicly  trifled  with.  If 
j\Ir.  West  gets  wrong  in  \ns  public  or  ^professional  career,  let  The  Snob 
put  him  right.  If  lie  favours  objectionable  measures,  or  sets  himself  in 
opposition  to  beneficial  movements,  let  The  Snob  step  forward  and  op- 
pose him  honourably.  But  let  no  one  trifle  with  the  character  or  feelings 
of  a  worthy,  though  in  some  i-espects,  a  weak  and  imperfect  man.  Vir- 
tue is  not  so  common  that  we  can  afford  to  slight  it  because  it  happens 
to  appear  in  connection  with  prominent  weaknesses  or  failings.  We 
think  The  Snob  might  find  much  better  employment  than  holding  up 
to  ridicule  the  personal  and  private  weaknesses  of  a  virtuous,  sober, 
hard-working  man. 

The  Snob  has  another  article,  called  '  The  Devil's  Schools.'  If  the 
statements  in  this  article  be  correct,  there  is  a  place  in  Leeds  called  the 
'  Casino,'  whicli  unites  the  qualities  of  a  low  theatre  and  a  beer  shop, 
at  which  drunkenness,  smoking,  lewd  singing,  and  most  indecent  danc- 
ing, &c.,  &c.,  are  furnished  for  the  amusement  and  corruption  of  the 
youth  of  Leeds.  The  Snob  says  that  the  building  has  been  erected /or 
the  purpose,  by  a  magistrate  of  Leeds.  Whether  those  allegations  be 
correct  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  If  they  be,  the  authorities  of  Leeds  have 
need  to  look  about  them  ;  if  they  be  not,  the  Snob  should  be  called  to 
account. 

The  Snob  refuses  to  tell  us  who  he  is,  but  he  does  condescend  to  in- 
form us  'that  he  is  a  Snob,  and  he  assures  us,  that,  like  all  other  Snobs, 
he  is  destitute  of  pri7iciples,  except  occasionally,  when  they  are  put  on, 
like  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  biting.'  This  is  very  can- 
did of  the  Snob,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  true. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  January  24th  and  25th,  I  lectured  on 
America,  emigration,  &c.,  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Bolton.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  we  had  interesting  meetings.  Several  questions  were  asked 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  lectures,  and  were  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience.    One  person,  who  had  been  in  America  five  years,  stood  up  and 
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publicly  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  mj-  statements.  I  had  invited  W.  Erans 
to  meet  me  at  Bolton,  but  he  did  not  come.  I  received  a  note  from  a  person 
at  Bury,  stating  th\t  W.  Evans  had  been  there  the  night  before ;  and  had 
actually  been  charging  me  with  refusing  to  meet  him  in  public  discussion. 
W.  Evans's  falsehoods  on  this  subject,  have,  however,  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
posed, that  I  fancy  he  vrill  charge  me  with  cowardice  no  more.  Yf.  Evans 
had  posted  Bolton  with  bills,  telling  the  people  that  they  might  have  a  farm 
of  forty  acres,  a  free  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  &c.,  &c.,  for  £1.  2s.  6d.  As  I 
told  my  audience,  this  was  a  downright  shameless  lie.  W.  Evans  knew  it 
was  a  lie  when  he  ■HTote  it  and  published  it.  He  knows,  as  well  as  I  know, 
that  he  can  neither  give  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  and  a  free  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  &c.,  for  £1.  23,  6d.,  nor  for  £20. 

If  W.  Evans  had  been  an  honest,  truthful  man  ; — if  he  had  not  been  a  cheat 
and  a  swindler,  he  would,  instead  of  promising  a  farm,  &c.,  for  £1.  23.  6d., 
have  told  people  that  tUey  could  have  a  chance  of  a  farm  for  that  sum.  He 
would  have  said,  '  If  a  number  of  you  will  join  together,  and  each  pay  £1.  2s. 
6d.,  and  a  trifle  for  expenses  in  addition,  you  shall  each  have  a  chance  in  a 
lottery  of  obtaining  a  farm,  &c.'  Persons  who  join  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society,  simply  buy  a  ticket  in  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  sixty  or  a  hundred 
blanks  to  every  prize.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  farm,  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty, 
if  not  ninety  nine  out  of  every  hundred,  get  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
misery.  A  man  may  belong  to  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society,  and  pay  in  his 
£1.  2s.  6d.,  or  £1.  63.,  and  never  get  a  farthing,  even  if  he  should  live  till  he  is 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Such  attempts  to  cheat  poor  people  out  of 
their  money, — such  mean  devices  for  obtaining  the  hard-earned  pence  of  the 
poor,  cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  or  too  sternly  denounced.  Let  the 
people  of  England  know,  that  W.  Evans  is  a  cheat  and  a  swindler,  and  that 
his  mis-named  Potters'  Emigration  Society  is  an  imposition  and  a  fraud. 
Let  them  understand  that  the  Society  is  at  best  but  a  lottery,  and  that  it  is, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  worst-managed  lotteries  ever  set  on  foot.  Let  them  also 
understand,  that  in  thus  denouncing  W.  Evans  and  his  infamous  lottery,  I 
am  challenging  him  either  to  meet  me  in  public  discussion,  or  to  bring  me 
into  a  court  of  justice ;  and  that  if  he  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  he 
must  be  ranked,  as  he  ought  to  have  been  ranked  long  ago,  with  such  men  as 
the  heartless  unprincipled  impostor  and  swindler,  the  infamous  Saunders,  of 
Manchester. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  Constant  Reader  op  '  The  People.'— I  wish  I  could  advise  yon  ;  but  the 
complaint  you  name  I  do  not  well  understand.  If  there  be  no  improvement, 
let  me  hear  again.  I  may  then  be  able  to  tell  you  something  that  may  prove 
of  real  service.  But  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  eating  much  animal 
food  will  not  be  good.  Abstinence  from  tea  and  coffee,  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  animal  food,  would  be  sure  to  do  her  good. 

M.  A.  C. — You  must  go  a  little  farther.  You  must  not  staiTe  yourself,  but 
you  should  be  very  temperate.  Instead  of  tea,  you  should  driuk  cold  water.  I 
would  abstain  from  animal  food  altogetlicr,  if  I  were  you,  and  never  eat  any- 
thing after  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  You  should  also,  if  possible, 
practise  washing  yourself  ail  over.  You  sliould  also  take  care  to  exercise  your- 
self freely,  especially  in  the  open  air,  when  you  have  tlie  opportunity.  You 
should  also  exercise  your  mind  as  well  as  your  body.  Readiuj;  and  writing,  in 
moderation,  are  as  good  for  health  as  bodily  exercise  ;  and  all  kinds  of  useful 
labour  and  innocent  exercise,  have  a  tendency  both  to  increase  our  spiritual 
power,  and  to  improve  our  bodily  health. 

You  have  no  need  to  complain  of  bad  spelling  or  bad  writing.  Y'ou  both 
write  and  spell  very  well,  considering,  and  by  regular  practice  you  will  con- 
stantly improve. 

John  Tibson. — I  have  seen  the  paragraph  on  which  the  story  of  my  arrest  in 
America  was  based.     It  is  to  the  following  eUect : — 

'Joseph  Barker,  a  street  preacher,  was  convicted  of  a  nuisance  and  obscenity 
in  Pittsburg,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of 
250  dollars.' 

I  may  observe.  First,  that  I  never  was  in  Pittsburg.  2nd,  That  I  never 
preached  or  lectured  but  once  while  in  America,  and  that  that  was  not  in  the 
street,  but  in  the  Wesleyan  llethodist  Chapel,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  The  paragraph 
contained  in  the  newspaper,  may,  nevertheless,  be  true.  There  are  many 
Joseph  Barkers  in  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  add,  that  I  was 
never  arraigned  on  any  charge  in  America. 

I  find  from  the  American  papers  that  the  Joseph  Barkcr'who  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  at  Pittsburg  for  street  preaching,  has  been  elected  Mayob  op 
PiTTSBURO.    Why  do  not  my  enemies  circulate  this  1 

J.  E.,  Holbeck. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  communication,  but  I  have 
no  brother  John  at  Akron.  Jly  brother  John  lives  near  Millwood,  more  than 
70  miles  from  Akron,  and  has  lived  there  now  some  years.  The  John  Barker 
to  whom  your  correspondent  refers,  is  another  John  Barker.  He,  I  believe, 
has  no  land.    Your  correspondent  writes  at  random,  it  would  seem. 

A  Subscriber,  Sheffield.— Boot  aud  Bkocmakers  may  obtain  work  almost 


anywhere  in  the  United  States.  But  perhaps  they  will  do  best  far  weat. 
Chicago,  Southport,  Racine,  &c.,  are  good  places.  A  smith,  who  nnderstanda 
every  branch  of  the  trade,  may  also  do  well  in  almost  any  part. 

E.  Wilson. — A  gaa  fitter  would  be  likeliest  to  do  well  in  the  citiss.  Ton 
might  try  for  employment  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  You 
would  easily  find  out  whether  you  would  be  able  to  obtain  work  there  or  not ; 
and  if  you  did  not  succeed,  you  should  then  go  up  into  the  country  as  iar  as 
Cleveland  or  Cincinnati. 

Thomas  Pound. — A  boat  builder  wUl  probably  get  work  in  any  of  the  sea- 
ports, or  perhaps  in  the  inland  ports.  A  painter  may  get  work  almost  any- 
where.   It  will  cost  a  man  nearly  £~  to  go  from  Liverpool  up  to  Ohio. 

J.  B.,  Derby. — You  can  get  everything  necessary  for  your  voyage  at  Richard 
Ramsden's.  When  you  reach  New  York,  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Jackson,  29,  Centre 
Street,  and  he  will  instruct  you  how  to  proceed.  Or  Mr.  Eamsden  may  him- 
self be  able  to  direct  you  as  to  the  course  you  should  pursue  in  New  York. 
There  are  plenty  of  small  farms  on  sale  in  Ohio.  The  work  on  Physiology, 
Animal  and  Mental, -wiW  be  out  this  week.  The  American  cent  is  a  half- 
penny ;  and  a  hundred  cents,  or  4s.  2d.,  make  an  American  dollar. 

P.  R. — A  stone  mason  may  get  work  in  almost  any  of  the  large  towns  and 
cities.  Questions  about  provisions,  fares,  &c.,  must  be  sent  to  Richard  Bama- 
den,  22,  Hunter  Street,  Liverpool. 

'  To  a  person  calling  Iiimself  William  Waddincton,  Padiham.' — I  sent  your 
letter  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  Padiham,  who  tells  me  that  whoever  you  may  be, 
you  have  forged  another  person's  name,  and  wickedly  belied  the  parties  of 
whom  you  speak. 

T.  M.  S. — Go  either  into  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  Ajoiner  may  do  well 
in  most  places.  Take  your  chest  of  tools  with  you.  If  you  have  only  enough 
to  take  you  to  New  York,  I  hardly  know  what  you  had  best  do.  Several 
friends  of  mine,  joiners,  have  got  work  in  New  Orleans.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  take  your  passage  for  that  Port.  But  you  must  take  care  to  leave  the 
city  before  the  hot  sickly  season  sets  in. 

W.  Ikving,  who  went  to  the  United  States  in  April  last,  writes  to  say,  that 
he  is  well,  and  doing  first  rate ;  that  he  likes  the  country  better  every 
day ;  that  he  has  all  kinds  of  pleasurable  parties,  exhibitions,  and  institu- 
tions, both  day  and  night.  He  is  a  mason  by  trade,  and  has  gone  no  farther 
than  New  York. 

J.  H.,  Chestei-field. — You  are  less  likely  to  have  the  equinoctial  winds 
against  you  about  the  middle  of  March,  than  earlier  or  later. 

The  best  way  is  to  send  your  deposit  to  Mr.  Ramsden.  Then,  when  you  get 
to  Liverpool,  he  will  himself  show  you  the  various  ships,  and  tell  you  which  ia 
the  best ;  and  you  can  take  your  place  in  that  which  you  prefer.  He  will  t«Il 
you  beforehand  what  ships  are  going  at  any  particular  time  ;  and  you  may 
safely  rely  on  what  he  says. 

Fares  differ  at  different  times.  Sometimes  you  get  a  berth  for  £i  IDs. 
which  at  other  times  will  cost  you  £3  10.«.  Mr.  Ramsden  will  tell  you  the 
lowest  for  which  a  berth  can  be  had.  Take  your  money  with  you  in  sove- 
reigns. They  go  better  in  America  than  eve'n  American  money.  A  quarter 
of  a  ton  measurement,  I  believe,  will  be  twenty  cubic  feet ;  but  they  arc  not 
particular  in  the  ships  as  to  the  amount  you  take.  The  people  did  receive 
the  full  supply  of  food  on  board  the  vessel  on  which  I  went.  The  health  of  a 
ship  does  not  depend  on  its  size. 

I  took  with  me  a  bottle  of  effervescent  powders  to  mix  with  my  water. 

I  cannot  explain  the  difference  in  the  different  second  cabins.  You  must 
see  the  ship  yourself. 

E.  S. — My  objections  to  Port  Natal,  are  the  following; — 1st.  It  is  under 
the  British  Governmeni  2nd.  It  is  a  tropical  climate,  and  must  necessarily 
be  exceedingly  hot  in  summer.  8rd.  It  is  a  long  way  off.  Poor  people  must 
incur  great  expense,  subject  themselves  to  great  and  long  continued  suffering, 
and  run  great  risks,  in  order  to  get  there  ;  and  should  they,  when  they  get 
there,  be  dissatisfied  with  the  place,  they  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  get  back  again.  •Ith.  There  is  vcrj-  little  society  in  Port 
Natal.  It  is  quite  a  new  colony,  and  persons  settling  there  must  labour  under 
great  and  long  continued  deprivations  and  trials. 

I  have  much  the  same  objections  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  would 
not  myself  go  to  any  of  those  places,  nor  would  I  recommend  any  one  else  to 
go  to  them. 

We  aTe  obliged  to  Edward  Norton  for  his  communication. 

To  A  Reader  or  The  People. — It  is  my  intention  to  publish  a  Second 
Volume  of  The  Life  of  a  Man,  but  when  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so,  I  cannot  teU. 

I  cannot  say  which  is  the  best  course  for  you  to  pursue  to  learn  the  English 
Grammar.  My  course  would  be  this  ; — I  would  take  Lindley  Murray's  Oram- 
mar,  and  read  it  carefully  through,  doing  my  best  to  understand  it  as  I  went 
along.  I  would  then  go  through  the  book  a  second  time,  and  as  I  went  along 
I  would  write  exercises  on  every  definition,  and  on  every  rule.  I  would,  of 
course,  purchase  a  copy  of  Murray's  Exercises  on  his  Grammar.  When  I  bad 
written  a  few  exercises,  I  would,  if  I  had  the  opportunity,  show  them  to  some 
person  who  understood  grammar  well,  and  request  him  to  correct  them.    If  I 
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had  no  such  person  to  go  to,  I  would  purchase  Murray's  Key  to  the  Exer- 
cises, and  when  I  had  written  a  few  exercises,  look  into  the  Key  to  see  if  I 
had  written  them  correctly.  The  Exercises  and  the  Key  can  often  bo  bought 
at  second-hand  for  a  shilling  each.  By  means  of  Murray's  Exercises,  Gram- 
mar, and  Key,  I  should  be  able,  in  course  of  time,  to  gain  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  grammar  in  all  its  parts.  I  would  then  purchase  Cohbett's  Grammar, 
and  read  it  carefully.  I  should  thus  obtain  a  little  farther  light  on  certain 
points,  I  should  also,  perhaps,  be  able,  by  this  means,  to  correct  some  errors 
into  which  I  had  ialleu.  1  would  then  employ  myself  in  writing  on  such  sub- 
jects as  I  understood,  and  submit  my  compositions  to  some  one  who  would  be 
able  to  correct  my  errors.  I  would  also  employ  a  little  time  in  parsing  pas- 
sages from  various  authors.  1  should  have  no  fears,  by  this  means,  of  making 
myself  tolerably  perfect  in  grammatical  knowledge. 

G.  W. — I  really  cannot  tell  where  you  will  be  most  likely  to  meet  with 
a  job  as  engine  driver,  plate  layer,  &c.  But  several  railways  run  from 
New  York,  and  you  would  be  likely  either  to  get  a  job  on  one  of  them, 
or  to  learn  from  the  managers  of  those  lines  where  you  loould  be  likely  to 
get  a  job. 

■\V.  C,  EiPON. — Joiners,  bricklayers,  and  tailors,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
likely  to  do  well  in  the  United  States.  But  all  must  give  themselves  time  to 
look  about  them.  They  must  not  expect  to  find  work  to  their  minds  all  at 
once.  The  first  step  for  you  to  take  is  to  write  to  Kichard  Ramsden,  22, 
Hunter  Street,  Liverpool.  He  will  supply  you  with  provisions,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  all  you  want  for  your  journey,  at  the  cheapest  rate.  He  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  what  quantity  of  food  to  take  along  with  you.  You  need  not  pro- 
vide yourself  with  any  extra  quantity  of  clothing.  Eichard  Ramsden  will 
supply  you  with  a  barrel,  for  a  trifle,  to  take  your  provisions  in.  Your  clothes 
you  will  convey  in  a  trunk,  of  course.  Thejoincr  and  bricklayer  may  find  work 
perhaps  in  New  York,  -A-lbany,  Schenectady,  Attica,  Utica,  Eochester,  or 
Bufl'alo.  A  tailor  may  also  find  work  in  some  of  those  places.  You  must 
take  the  first  j  ob  you  meet  with ;  and  when  you  have  got  a  little  before-hand, 
you  will  be  prepared  to  choose  favourable  situations  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  or 
Illinois. 

Alfred  Lee  says  he  cannot  believe  in  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  We  think 
he  will  believe  in  it,  if  he  study  it  a  little  longer.  We  were  unbelievers  ourselves 
for  a  while,  but  were  obliged,  on  gaining  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, to  change  our  opinion.  He  thinks  the  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  man's 
accountability.  We  think  otherwise.  He  says,  if  parents  transmit  to  their 
ofiipring  not  only  a  bodily  constitution,  but  intellectual  powers,  resembling 
their  own,  how  is  man  responsible  We  answer,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
bodily  constitution  and  the  intellectual  powers  which  he  receives :  he  is 
answerable  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  his  bodily  and  spiritual  faculties. 

J.  Lerot. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  lines,  '  The  Emigrant's  Farewell 
to  England.'  I  have  read  them  with  pleasure.  They  breathe,  indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent spirit.  They  only  want  revision  by  a  clever  practised  writer,  to  render 
them  worthy  of  any  publication. 

Joseph  Hackikc. — The  difference  in  the  tonnage  of  the  various  ships  as 
announced  in  the  advertisements,  is  not  our  fault.  It  may,  however,  be  proper 
to  state,  that  ships  are  generally  represented  in  advertisements  as  being  of 
greater  tonnage  than  they  really  are.  I  am  also  told  that  tlie  tonnage  of 
ships  is  differently  estimated  in  different  countries.  No  man  sliould  conclude 
that  a  ship  is  three  thousand  tons  burthen,  because  it  happens  to  be  advertised 
as  being  so.  I  have  known  a  ship  which  was  registered  only  five  hundred 
tons,  advertised  as  carrying  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  If  a  man  wants  to 
know  what  a  ship  is  like,  he  must  look  at  it,  and  not  content  himself  with 
reading  an  advertisement. 

J.  A.  M.  entreats  me  to  deliberate  well  on  the  subject  of  Scripture  Infal- 
libility.  I  have  done  so.   I  have  deliberated  both  well  and  long  on  the  subject. 

He  says  he  has  a  friend,  a  Christian  philosopher,  who  says  he  is  tolerably 
well  satisfied  with  our  English  Bible.  I  answer,  if  the  English  Bible  be  an 
infallible  book, — if  it  be  the  unmixed  word  of  God,  he  ought  not  to  be  toler- 
ably well  satisfied,  but  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  it ;  he  "ought  to  revere  every 
word  in  the  book,  and  reject  any  attempt  to  re-translate  it  or  amend  it,  as  a 
piece  of  impiety  1 

J.  A.  M.  says  something  about  miracles  which  I  do  not  exactly  understand. 
He  says  he  had  a  '  miracle  evidenced  to  him.'  Will  he  be  bo  good  as  to  evi- 
dence the  same  miracle  to  me  ? 

J.  A.  M.  acknowledges  that  all  the  various  Bibles  cannot  be  right.  Will 
he  tell  me  whether  any  of  them  be  right?  and,  if  any,  will  he  tell  me  which? 

He  says,  '  there  are  the  twilight,  the  morning,  and  the  noon  day.'  Very 
true.  But  God  never  teaches  falsehood.  His  words  are  all  truth,  all  pure  light. 
Our  hnowledge  of  truth  may  be  imperfect,  but  truth  itself  is  not  imperfect. 
Our  opinons  of  things  may  be  mixed ;  they  may  be  partly  erroneous,  and 
partly  true  ;  but  God's  teachings  cannot  bo  mixed ;  they  must  be  all  pure 
truth. 

He  says, '  the  number  and  situation  of  the  elect  are  all  known  to  God.'  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  C'alvinistic  notion  of  election.  We  believe  that  God 
loves  all  his  children  ;  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  doctrine  of  God's 
partiality  as  taught  by  Calvinism,  is  blasphemy. 

He  refers  me  to  the  14th  chapter  of  John's  gospel  in  proof  of  the  doctrine 


of  the  Trinity.  I  have  looked  the  chapter  through,  but  I  can  see  no  proof  in 
it  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  common  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God ;  that  each  separate  person 
is  God,  and  that  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods  :  that  one  of  the  persons  is  the 
Father  of  another  of  the  persons,  and  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the 
joint  source  of  the  third  person;  yet  that  neither  person  is  before  or  after  the 
other.  Now,  in  the  14th  chapter  of  John  there  is  not  a  word  about  any  such 
Trinity  as  this.  I  may  add,  that  if  the  14th  chapter  of  John  did  teach  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  would  not  prove  the  doctrine  to  be  true, 
but  only  prove  itself  to  be  false.  When  I  find  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  a  book,  I  do  not  receive  the  doctrine,  but  simply  reject  the  book. 

JouN  Sheauman. — I  think  with  you,  that  a  good  volume  of  sketches  or  hints 
on  topics  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  would  be  of  great  service  to  speakers, 
lecturers,  preachers,  &c.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  youthful  lecturers  on 
general  subjects,  should  not  be  supplied  with  as  many  helps  as  sectarian 
preachers.     1  shall  not  forget  your  suggestion. 

A  Constant  Eeader. — Upwards  of  a  yard,  of  course,  means  more  than  a 
yard.     I  am  astonished  that  any  one  should  think  otherwise. 

JoHK  Shaw  tells  me  that  he  went  to  the  meeting  at  Leeds  to  hear  Evans  and 
Twigg  ;  that  he  asked  if  I  had  been  invited  to  the  meeting ;  and  that  Evans 
said,  No.  He  said  I  had  been  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  and 
that  on  that  account  they  would  not  invite  me  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Leeds. 
He  says  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  Evans  had  not  invited  me  to  Manchester, 
and  that  he  had  charged  me  with  not  daring  to  meet  him  at  Leeds,  and  adds, 
that  the  villany  of  such  men  ought  to  be  exposed. 

J.  H.— It  was  full  moon  on  the  28th  of  January.  Almanac  makers  reckon 
the  day  from  sun-rise. 

There  is  something  very  suspicious  about  the  person  who  calls  himself 
Mons.  De  St.  Hilaire.  I  hear  sad  accounts  of  him.  He  left  Dewsbury  very 
disgracefully.  He  appears  to  be  a  regular  swindler.  My  friends  must  be  on 
their  guard  against  him. 

Penny  Publications  for  the  leading  thoroughfares,  bach  streets,  lanes,  §  alleys. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  HUMANITIT,  in  Christ  and  all  Good  Names.    Which  Church  will 
ultimately  contain  the  Universal  Religion  of  Human  Natui'e. 

1850  ITS  WOMEN,  MEN,  AND  MANNERS.  ALSO  THE  FOUR  P'S.  ALSO  DAVID'S 
SLING  AT  PRIESTCRAFT  GOLIAH.     ALSO  SHAMS. 

The  above  PithlU-ations  are  one  pciini/  each. 

London:  W.  StraBge,  ana  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen.  Ihe  Trade  supplied  at  The 
People  Office. 

TAPSCOTT'S   LINE   OF   AMERICAN    PACKETS. 

FOR   NEW    YORK. 

TO  Sail  positively  on  the  26th  of  jASfAEV,  the  magniScent  new  '  Red  Star '  Line  Packet- 
Ship  CONSTELLATION,  Captain  Luce,  35li0  Tons  Burthen. 
This  splendid  New  Packet-Ship  is  the  Largest  and  most  magnificent  Ship  afloat ;  has  three 
decks ;  and  is  htted  with  every  modern  improvement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Pas- 
sengers, which,  with  Captain  Loce's  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this 
noble  Ship  a  decided  preference  ;  and  parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  should  examine  the 
accommodations  of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  before  engaging  elsewhere. 
For  terms  of  Passage,  which  will  be  moderate,  early  application  should  be  made  to 

W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO., 
St.  George's  Buildings,  Regent  Road,  Clarence  Dock,  Liverpool. 
***  Persons  wishing  to  go  by  this  magnificent  Ship,  should  send  Deposits  of  Five  Shillings 
each,  in  Postage  Stamps  or  otherwise,  previously  to  the  24th  instant,  when  good  berths  will  be 
kept  for  them. 


ALSO,  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

SHIP 

CAPTAIN. 

T0K3  BBB. 

TO  SAIL. 

JOHN  CURRIER 

Knapp 

1800 

-    ICth  January 

YORKSHIRE 

Sherman 

2000 

-    

CONSTELLATION 

Luce 

3600 

-    26th    

L.  Z.       -        -        -        - 

2000 

- 

LIVERPOOL 

Eldridge 

2000 

.    Cth  February 

CENTURION 

Ricker     - 

1800 

-    

RAPPAHANNOCK       - 

Cushiug 

-    , .    

SIDDONS        - 

Howe       -        - 

2000 

.1.  Z, 

Zerega     - 

1800 

-    ^— 

A.  Z.       - 

Chandler 

1800 

-    

JAMES  H.  SHEPPARD 

Ainsworth 

1800        -       - 

.    

(JUEEN  OF  THE  WEST 

Hallctt     - 

2000 

-    6th  March. 

And  will  be  s! 

cceeded  by  other  Jii 

st-class  Pacl-et-Sliipe 

weeUy. 

JOHN  EACEWELL 


FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

...       1800       -       .       -    20th  January 

.       .       .       1800       -       -       -    Ist  February. 

FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wamlusie        -        -        1800        -        -        -    — 

FOR  CHARLSTON. 

SAMOSEI     -       .       -       .       Tucker     -       -       -       1000       -       -       -    '    — 

Passengers  are  furnished  by  each  Ship  with  the  following  Provisions  :— 2i  lbs.  Biscuit,  1  lb. 
Flour,  6  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2  lbs.  Rice,  J  lb.  Sugar,  J  lb.  Molasses,  2  ozs.  Tea,  per  week,  during  the 
voyage.  

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  maybe  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  PatemostM  Row,  London,  through  the  Booksellers. 
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FRANCE,   REPUBLICANISM,   COMMUNISM,  &c. 


We  are  told  that  thorough  Democracy  is  rapidly  spreading  in 
France  ; — that  wherever  a  municipal  or  other  local  election  takes 
place,  the  Red  Republicans  generally  carry  the  day,  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  do  so  in  the  approaching  elections  for  Representatives  to  the 
National  Assembly.  It  seems  plain  that  the  governing  party  have  not 
faith  in  the  people.  And  they  betray  a  consciousness  that  the  people 
have  not  confidence  in  them.  They  look  on  Universal  Suffrage  v^ith 
dread.  They  are  doing  their  worst  to  disfranchise  as  many  of  the 
working  classes  as  possible.  Louis  Napoleon  appears  to  be  rapidly 
losing  his  popularity.  He  is  charged  with  having  broken  every  pro- 
mise he  made  previous  to  his  election.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  by  the 
faithlessness  and  wickedness  of  the  present  Government,  the  people  of 
France  will  be  driven  to  another  revolution.  I  shall  feel  son-y  if  this 
should  be  the  case.  I  had  rather  the  people  would  wait  a  little  while, 
and  try  their  strength  in  a  peaceful  way,  still  watching  carefully  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  rulers,  and  keeping  themselves  ready  for  whatever 
may  happen. 

I  wish  the  rulers  of  France  could  see  the  folly  of  plotting  for  the 
re-estabhshment  of  monarchy  or  despotism.  It  is  in  vain  to  imagine 
that  Democracy  will  ever  decline  in  France.  The  French  will  as 
surely  have  a  Republic,  as  nature  will  continue  to  pursue  her  course. 
Not  all  the  powers  of  Europe  will  ever  be  able  to  keep  them  quiet  un- 
der a  Monarchy,  for  any  length  of  time.  Not  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
will  ever  be  able  to  crush  Republicanism  among  the  French. 

C0.M.MUNISM,    SOCIALISM. 

How  far  Socialism  has  diffused  itself  in  France,  I  do  not  know.  I 
should  fancy  that  Socialism  has  not  spread  one- fifth  so  far  as  Repub- 
licanism. In  other  words,  I  should  judge  that  there  are  five  Republi- 
cans in  France,  for  one  Socialist,  as  we  understand  the  word  Socialist. 
Still,  the  French  Socialists  appear  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  active 
and  energetic  party.  They  are  closely  united  amongst  themselves,  and 
they  have  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  and  determination.  They 
are,  in  consequence,  a  powerful  party.  They  will  necessarily  have 
great  influence  in  national  affairs.  They  will  especially  have  great  in- 
fluence in  case  of  another  revolution.  It  is  on  this  account,  partly, 
that  I  should  like  the  Republicans  of  France  to  bear  with  their  pre- 
sent inconsistent  and  offensive  rulers  as  long  as  they  can,  and  do  their 
best  to  secure  the  interests  of  Republicanism  by  peaceful  means. 

I  cannot  believe  myself  that  Sociahsra, — I  mean  such  Socialism  as 
that  of  Robert  Owen,  is  practicable.  I  should  be  sorry  therefore  to 
see  an  attempt,  either  in  France  or  England,  to  establish  it  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  I  should  have  no  objections  to  see  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish it  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  should,  in  fact,  like  to  see  the  Socialists 
testing  their  principles  by  liberal  and  frequent  experiments  in  a  private 
way.  And  I  should  like  to  see  them  testing  their  system  by  experiments 
under  favourable  auspices.  But  they  would  be  risking  too  much,  in 
my  opinion,  to  try  a  national  experiment,  in  ihepresent  state  of  things. 
An  experiment  on  so  large  a  scale  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  so 
likely  to  answer,  as  an  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Socialists 
would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  trying  their  system 
on  a  national  scale  to  so  much  advantage,  as  on  a  smaller  scale. 


They  would,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  national  experiment, 
rouse  the  fears  of  surrounding  nations  too  much.  And  they  would 
call  forth  too  much  opposition  also  at  home.  They  would  make 
themselves  too  many  enemies,  and  they  would  make  their  enemies  too 
unanimous,  too  violent,  too  desperate,  and  too  strong.  They  would, 
in  my  opinion,  better  consult  their  own  interests,  and  better  consult 
the  interests  of  their  cause,  by  contenting  themselves  with  experi- 
ments on  a  smaller  scale,  than  by  attempting  an  experiment  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  with  wakeful,  excited,  and  half- frantic  nations  gazing  on 
them  from  every  side. 

That  the  Socialists  will  try  their  principles,  on  some  scale  or  other, 
is  certain  ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  so.  That  the  Socialists  will 
especially  insist  on  discussing  their  principles,  and  on  labouring  to 
disseminate  them  through  tlie  country  and  through  the  world,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that.  And  that  the  world 
at  large  will  have  to  consider  the  subject  of  Socialism,  is  certain. 
The  people  had  therefore  better  prepare  for  the  discussion  of  the 
system  as  soon  as  possible.  They  should  prepare  to  discuss  the  sys- 
tem calmly  and  fairly.  They  should  prepare  to  do  the  system  justice. 
They  should  try  its  merits  honestly.  They  should  consider  seriously 
whether  its  principles  are  in  harmony  with  human  nature  ; — whether 
mankind  at  large  are  capable  of  becoming  Socialists,  and  acting  as 
Socialists  :  or,  in  other  words,  whether  Socialism  is  really  practicable, 
— whether  its  general  and  permanent  establishment  be  a  thing  en- 
durable by  humanity  ? 

My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not.  My  opinion  is,  that  single  family 
arrangements,  and  some  form  of  private  property,  and  something  in 
the  shape  of  competition,  are  absolutely  inevitable  ;  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  healthy  existence  and  the  continued  progress  of  our 
species.  My  belief  is,  that  Socialism,  in  the  form  in  which  Robert 
Owen  has  presented  it  to  the  world,  is  at  war  with  human  nature, — 
at  war  with  the  great  and  unchangimj  principles  of  liuman  nature. 
My  opinion  is,  that  not  only  would  Socialism  prove  impracticable 
amongst  men  as  they  are  at  present  educated,  but  that  it  would  prove 
impracticable  amongst  men  educated  in  any  other  way.  BIy  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  not  possible  so  to  change  men's  natures,  or  so  to  change 
their  dispositions,  their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  their  likings,  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  at  ease, — to  enjoy  life, — to  attain 
the  bliss  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  to  accomplish  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  created,  under  the  Owenistic  system  of  Socialism. 

That  some  individuals  might  be  capable  of  enjoying  life  under  the 
Socialist  system,  I  can  partly  believe.  There  are  some,  who  have 
been  so  tortured  and  plundered,  so  insulted  and  disgusted,  under  the 
present  system  of  society  ; — there  are  some,  who  have  been  subject 
to  so  much  wrong,  to  so  much  suffering,  to  so  much  want,  to  so  many 
fears  ; — there  are  some,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  so  much  wretch- 
edness and  so  much  misery  ;  who  have  lived  so  near  to  death  and  des- 
peration ; — there  are  some,  whose  tender,  sympathetic  natures  have 
been  so  grievously  afflicted  with  the  wrongs  and  outrages  inflicted  on 
their  helpless  unoffending  neighbours, — they  have  seen  such  harrow- 
ing forms  of  suffering, — they  have  seen  so  many  languishing  in  want, — 
they  have  seen  so  many  die  for  want  of  food, — they  have  gazed  on  such 
fearful  scenes  of  degradation,  crime,  and  misery, — they  have  suffered 
so  much,  both  on  their  own  account,  and  on  account  of  their  friends. 
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their  kindred,  and  their  neighbours, — they  have  hoped  so  often  and 
so  long  for  better  days,  and  have  been  so  often  and  so  fearfully  dis- 
appointed,— their  feelings  of  self-respect,  their  feelings  of  regard  for 
their  country  and  their  kind,  have  been  so  grossly  outraged  ; — in  short, 
they  have  suffered  so  much,  they  have  suffered  so  long,  they  have 
suffered  so  grievously,  they  have  toiled  so  fruitlessly,  they  have 
watched  and  waited  for  a  better  state  of  things  so  long  and  so  vainly, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  live  under  almost  any  arrangements,  how- 
ever unnatural  in  some  respects,  provided  they  obtained  sufficient  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  and  saw  their  friends  and 
neighbours  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

A  miserable  Irishman,  who  has  lived  in  a  cave  dug  out  of  a  bog, 
and  languished  on  his  miserable  and  scanty  allowance  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  or  nettles  and  turnip-tops,  can  be  comfortable  in  the  dark 
unhealthy  hold  of  an  emigrant  ship,  and  think  himself  wonderfully  well 
off  with  the  usual  insufficient  ship  allowance  of  fusty  oatmeal,  biscuits 
made  of  sharps  and  unsound  ilour,  American  beans,  and  coarse- 
grained pickled  pork.  He  finds  the  change  from  the  utter  wretched- 
ness of  his  damp  bog  cave,  to  the  dry,  warm  hold  of  the  emigrant's 
ship, — he  finds  the  change  from  his  scanty  allowance  of  potatoes  and 
turnips,  or  nettles  and  turnip-tops,  to  something  solid  and  substan- 
tial, so  agreeable,  so  delightful,  that  he  feels  himself  almost  in  heaven ; 
he  scarcely  knows  how  to  contain  himself  ;  and,  for  a  while  at  least,  he 
has  little  or  nothing  more  to  ask  or  wish  for.  He  only  wishes  that  his 
miserable  heaven  were  eternal.  The  utter  wretchedness,  the  hopeless, 
horrible  dgradation  of  his  former  condition,  enables  him  to  rejoice  in  a 
situation  almost  infinitely  inferior  to  v/hat  men  should  everfill,  and  makes 
him  happy  under  trials  and  privations  which  it  was  never  intended  that 
human  beings  should  endure.  So  with  numbers  in  England.  They 
have  suffered  so  grievously  and  so  long  from  the  present  irrational, 
unnatural,  and  atrocious  system  of  society,  that  they  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  for  a  length  of  time,  under  new 
social  arrangements  in  many  respects  at  war  with  the  great  principles 
of  human  nature.  They  would,  by  placing  themselves  under  a  new 
social  system,  even  the  worst  that  has  ever  been  propounded,  escape 
such  a  multitude  of  evils,  such  a  mass  of  wretchedness  and  misery, 
such  a  world  of  fears  and  anxiety,  that  they  would  fancy  themselves 
for  a  while  almost  in  heaven,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  live  comfortably 
under  it  through  the  whole  remainder  of  their  days. 

But  would  men  generally  be  happy  under  the  communistic  system 
of  society  ?  Would  they  be  able  to  enjoy  themselves  under  it  per- 
manently ?  Would  they  not  find  certain  principles  of  the  system 
intolerable  ?  Would  they  not  find  themselves  obliged  or  impelled  to 
break  loose  from  the  irksome  bonds  which  bound  them,  and  flee  for 
comfort  and  salvation  to  the  old  individual,  single-family,  private-pro- 
perty arrangements  again  1     I  think  they  would. 

But  I  make  no  pretences  to  infallibihty.  I  have  not  seen  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Communism  or  Socialism.  I  have 
not  examined  every  form  or  modification  of  Communism  or  Socialism. 
Many  things  that  have  been  presented  to  the  world  in  the  lectures  and 
the  writings  of  French  and  EngHsh  Communists,  I  have  not  yet 
thoroughly  examined.  I  make  no  pretences  to  infallibility,  I  say. 
I  am  willing  to  examine  the  subject  further.  I  am  willing  that  the 
world  at  large  should  examine  and  consider  the  subject.  I  am  wish- 
ful that  those  who  are  able  to  do  so,  should  discuss  the  subject 
thoroughly.  So  far  from  placing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  free 
discussion  of  social  or  communistic  principles,  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist 
in  removing  all  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  and  of  affording  my  friends, 
my  readers,  and  my  countrymen  at  large,  the  best  opportunities 
possible  for  acquainting  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject. 

I  confess  there  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  objected  to  the  free 
and  full  discussion  of  Socialist  or  Communistic  principles  ; .  when  I 
should  have  looked  on  such  a  discussion  with  disfavour,  and  done  my 
utmost  to  discourage  and  discountenance  it.  At  that  time,  I  not 
only  thought  that  the  Communistic  principles  were  false,  but  that 
the  discussion  of  those  principles  was  a  loss  of  time,  and  was 


calculated  to  do  great  harm.  I  also  saw  the  Socialist  principles 
advocated  in  connection  with  certain  theological  principles  that 
appeared  to  me  false  and  dangerous.  I  was,  in  consequence,  hardly 
able  to  tolerate  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  felt  a 
measure  of  impatience  with  the  advocates  of  Socialism,  and  a  degree  of 
indignation  against  them,  that  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  me 
to  do  them  justice  in  some  cases.  I  considered  myself  justified  in 
adopting  a  form  of  opposition  which  was  calculated  to  enrage  and 
exasperate  them  ; — to  enrage  and  exasperate  even  the  honest  and 
benevolent  among  them.  I  thought  it  best, — I  believed  it,  in  fact,  to 
be  my  duty,  to  cut  the  discussion  as  short  as  possible  ;  to  disarm  or 
disable  my  opponents  as  quickly  as  I  could  ;  to  cover  the  system, 
and  to  cover  its  advocates,  with  what  to  me  appeared  deserved 
dishonour — to  overwhelmn  them  v?ith  a  flood,  to  sweep  them  away 
with  a  fierce  and  headlong  torrent,  of  what  to  me  appeared  deserved 
reproach. 

I  could  not  at  that  time  believe  that  an  honest,  a  truth-loving  and 
virtuous  man  could  be  a  Socialist  or  a  Communist.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  advocates  of  socialism  could  have  anything  good  about 
them.  I  believed  them  to  be  utterly  depraved.  I  believed  them  to 
be  literally  and  utterly  possessed  by  the  devil.  I  believed  that  the 
devil  was  the  thinker  of  their  thoughts,  the  framer  of  their  plans,  the 
founder  of  their  system,  and  the  spring  and  prompter  of  all  they  said 
and  did.  I  beheved  them  to  be,  without  exception,  filthy-minded, 
lewd-living  characters.  I  believed  them  to  be,  without  exception, 
wicked,  unprincipled  men, — men  who  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  I  had  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  of  them  were  filthy  and  unprincipled  men  ;  and  I  was 
strongly  inclmed  to  believe,  indeed  I  did  believe,  that  the  rest  were 
not  much  better  ;  and  that  if  they  were  not  all  as  bad  as  the  worst, 
it  was  not  on  account  of  any  virtue  they  had,  but  for  want  of  temp- 
tation and  opportunity.  I  firmly  believed  that  Robert  Owen  was 
both  a  filthy  sensualist,  a  selfish  money-hunter,  and  a  dark,  malignant 
plotter  against  the  peace,  the  virtue,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  I 
had  such  a  fervour  of  zeal  for  a  number  of  principles  which  the  Socialists 
assailed,  and  such  an  orthodox  distrust  of  human  nature,  as  rendered  it 
impossible  for  me  to  discuss  the  great  principles  of  Socialism  in  such 
a  way  as  was  calculated  thoroughly  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen,  and  bring  them  to  the  most  sober,  just,  and  truthful  con- 
clusions. 

I  am  somewhat  differently  disposed  at  present.  Though  still  per- 
suaded that  the  principles  of  Socialism  are  false, — though  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  certain  theological  principles  which  in  England  have 
been  so  frequently  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  Socialism  are  true, — 
though  thoroughly  persuaded  also  that  many  of  Robert  Owen's  views 
respecting  human  nature  are  terribly  erroneous, — and  though  per- 
suaded too,  that  many  who,  in  former  times,  took  upon  themselves 
the  public  advocacy  of  Socialist  principles  were  profligate  and  un- 
principled characters,  I  have,  nevertheless,  that  confidence  in  human 
nature,  that  faith  in  the  almightiness  of  truth — that  assurance  of  the 
safety  of  free  and  full  discussion, — I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded, 
that  it  is  not  only  men's  right,  but  men's  duty  freely  to  investigate 
and  discuss  every  principle,  every  system,  and  every  institution  upon 
earth, — I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  that  free  enquiry  and  free  dis- 
cussion must  ultimately  end  in  the  establishment  of  truth,  in  the 
overthrow  of  error,  and  in  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind,— I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  that  free  inquiry  and  free  dis- 
cussion can  in  no  case  do  harm,  but  must  in  every  case  do  good,  that 
I  am  now  prepared,  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  encourage  and  promote 
free  inquiry  into  all  subjects,  and  the  free  and  full  discussion  of  every 
principle  and  system  under  heaven,  whether  political,  social,  religious, 
or  physiological. 

And  I  wish  the  discussion  of  Communism  to  be  conducted  in  the 
calmest  and  fairest  manner  possible.  I  should  like  every  one  to  read 
and  think  and  speak  and  write  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  possible,  with- 
out either  prejudice  or  passion.     I  should  like  my  readers  and  my 
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friends  to  listen  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  with  the  most  exem- 
plary patience,  to  whatever  its  able  and  most  accredited  advocates 
may  have  to  say  ;  and  to  weigh  what  they  say  as  carefully,  as  can- 
didly, and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  I  would  not  advise  them  or 
encourage  them,  when  they  have  heard  one  lecture,  or  read  one  book, 
to  come  at  once  to  a  conclusion,  either  for  or  against  the  system.  I 
would  advise  them,  even  if  they  should  meet  with  something  exceed- 
ingly favourable  to  Communistic  principles,  not  to  conclude  at  once 
that  thsy  are  true.  I  would  advise  them,  however  much  they  may 
see  of  error  or  of  evil  in  the  present  prevailing  political  and  social 
systems  of  the  world,  not  to  conclude  that  all  is  error,  and  that  all 
is  evil  except  the  Communistic  principles.  I  would  advise  them  to 
read  and  listen  and  converse  and  ponder  long  and  carefully  before 
they  finally  decide.  T  would  advise  them  to  ply  the  advocates  of 
every  system,  or  of  every  principle,  with  close  and  pointed  questions. 
I  would  have  them  to  search  the  subject  to  the  bottom,  and  to  probe 
the  advocates,  both  of  Communistic  and  of  anti-Communistic  principles 
to  the  quick.  I  would  have  them  so  to  sift  whatever  they  read  or 
hear,  that  they  may  be  able  to  separate  thoroughly  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat,  the  precious  from  the  vile.  I  would  have  them  so  faithfully 
and  so  thoroughly  to  'prove  all  things,'  that  they  may  have  the 
fullest  and  the  happiest  assurance,  that  they  have  rejected  the  evil 
and  embraced  the  good, — that  they  have  rested  their  souls  on  the 
deep,  the  sure,  the  unchanging  principles  of  eternal  truth. 
(To  he  continued.) 


CONTENTMENT. 


Dear  Sih, — If  the  poor  should  be  content  in  their  poverty,  the 
rich  should  be  content  to  become  poor.  If  poverty  be  a  blessing,  the 
rich  should  embrace  it.  If  riches  be  a  curse,  the  rich  should  renounce 
them.  If  poverty  be  not  a  blessing,  why  should  the  poor  be  content 
under  it.  If  riches  be  not  a  curse,  why  should  the  poor  be  excluded 
from  them.  If  both  riches  and  poverty  be  curses,  why  should  not 
the  ricli  renounce  their  riches,  and  meet  the  poor  half  way  on  the 
comfortable  ground  of  equality  and  competence.  The  same  book 
which  inculcates  contentment,  teaches  that  riches  are  dangerous.  If 
you  believe  the  book,  why  do  you  not  renounce  your  riches  !  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  why  do  you  inculcate  its  doctrines  1 

Again  ;  if  you  think  it  the  duty  of  men  to  be  content,  vi-hy  are 
not  you  content  when  you  see  the  poor  endeavouring  to  better  their 
circumstances  ;  when  you  see  them  uniting  to  obtain  more  regular 
employment,  higher  wages,  and  a  share  of  political  power.  If  you  do 
believe  contentment  to  be  a  duty,  why  do  you  not  practise  it  yourself  % 
If  you  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  duty,  why  do  you  preach  it  to  others  \ 

Again  ;  would  you  be  content,  if  you  saw  your  perishing  fellow 
countrymen  coming  to  take  possession  of  your  house  and  property  1 
If  not,  why  do  you  wish  the  poor  to  be  content  when  their  aristo- 
cratic rulers  and  the  rich  supporters  of  those  Aristocrats  have  taken 
from  them  their  all,  and  reduced  them  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation  1 
Would  the  clergy  be  content,  if  they  saw  the  farmers  uniting  to  resist 
the  payment  of  tithes,  and  the  Government  conniving  at  them  ? 
Would  the  clergy  be  content  if  they  saw  the  people  taking  possession 
of  the  churches,  and  using  them  as  school-rooms  and  lecture-rooms, 
and  taking  the  revenues  of  the  church  and  employing  them  in  the 
support  of  the  helpless  poor,  and  in  the  promotion  of  universal,  unsec- 
tarian  and  rational  education  ?  If  not,  how  can  you  expect  the  far- 
mers and  the  labourers  to  be  content  when  the  clergy  are  robbing  and 
insulting  them  ?  If  the  clergy  would  not  be  content  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  justice,  how  can  they  expect  the  farmers  and  the  labour- 
ing poor  to  be  content  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  injustice  ?  You 
preachers  of  contentment  should  be  consistent.  You  should  either 
alte)-  your  doctrine,  or  change  your  practice. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  I  myself  would  wish  people  to  be  con- 
tent.    I  would  wish  them,  when  they  have  done  their  utmost  to 


better  their  condition,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country 
and  their  kind,  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  have  done  their  duty,  and  in  the  belief  that  their  labours  will 
be  ultimately  successful.  I  should  like  them,  when  they  have  done 
their  utmost  to  improve  their  own  condition,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  country  and  their  kind,  to  be  able  to  believe  that 
they  shall  not  only  reap  advantage  themselves  from  their  benevolent 
labours,  but  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  at  large  shall  be  hastened 
thereby.  But  I  never  could  preach  unqualified  contentment.  I 
never  could  recommend  people  to  be  quiet  in  uncomfortable  circum- 
stances, or  to  be  silent  under  wrongs  and  insults.  I  never  could 
recommend  people  to  neglect  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  their 
own  condition,  or  for  the  welfare  of  their  countr)'  and  their  kind. 

In  conclusion,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  too  content,  or  content  with  too  little.  They  are  content 
with  too  little  in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing.  Instead  of  quietlty 
living  on  potatoes,  they  ought  to  clamour  for  good  bread.  Instead  of 
being  content  with  rags  or  nakedness,  they  ought  to  clamour  for  good 
and  comfortable  clothing.  Instead  of  quietly  living  in  huts  or  caves, 
in  garrets  or  cellars,  or  in  miserable  single  rooms,  they  ought  to 
clamour  for  large  and  comfortable  houses,  in  clean  and  healthy  situ- 
ations. Instead  of  being  content  with  turf  or  straw  for  beds,  and  a 
block  or  two  of  wood  or  stone  for  furniture,  they  ought  to  clamour 
for  accommodations  worthy  of  human  beings.  The  poor  are  content 
with  too  much  toil,  and  too  low  wages  ;  with  too  little  leisure,  and 
too  little  play.  They  ought  to  clamour  for  cheaper  books  and  cheaper 
newspapers,  and  for  a  cheaper  and  a  better  education  for  their 
children.  They  ought  also  to  clamour  for  their  civil  and  political 
rights,  for  their  portion  of  the  land,  and  for  such  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  such  a  set  of  laws,  as  would  secure  to  them  all,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  regular  employment,  fair  wages,  and  plenty  of  all 
things  needful  both  to  their  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare.  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  the  poor  unhappy.  But  I  do,  nevertheless,  wish  to  see 
them  eager  for  reform,  and  to  hear  them  clamourous  for  justice  and 
for  liberty.  In  my  opinion,  the  poor  have  not  only  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  their  wrongs,  to  censure  their  oppressors,  and  to  labour  for 
reform  ;  but  have  also  a  right,  when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  their 
just  demands,  or  the  means  of  life,  in  other  ways,  to  help  themselves. 

Joseph  Barker. 


IDLENESS,   IMPROVIDENCE,  &c. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  you.  I  grant  that  many  of  the  poor  might  do  much  to 
improve  their  circumstances  ;  and  I  also  grant  that  some  of  those 
who  cry  out  against  the  injustice  of  the  Government,  would  do  well 
to  examine  their  own  characters.  But  your  censures  are  too  sweep- 
ing. You  say  that  many  of  the  poor  are  idle,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  so  miserably  wretched.  My  opinion,  however, 
is,  that  comparatively  fcto  of  the  poor  are  idle,  and  that  even  those 
few  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  their  idleness.  You  say 
that  the  idle  deserve  to  suffer.  But  ought  we  not,  before  we  punish 
the  idle,  to  use  the  necessary  means  to  induce  them  to  work  ?  You 
say  that  many  of  the  poor  are  idle  :  but  are  not  many  of  the  rich  still 
idler  ?  Now,  if  idleness  is  to  be  blamed  in  the  poor,  why  should  it 
not  be  blamed  in  the  rich  ?  If  it  should  be  censured  in  the  weak, 
why  should  it  not  be  censured  in  the  strong  ?  If  it  be  hateful  in  the 
low,  is  it  not  more  so  in  the  high  ?  And  if  idleness  be  allowed  to 
reduce  one  to  beggary,  why  should  it  not  be  allowed  to  reduce  others 
to  beggary  ?  Why  should  the  state  of  things  be  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  one  set  of  idlers  to  live,  while  it  allows  another  and  a 
guiltier  set  of  idlers  to  revel  in  every  imaginable  luxury  ?  If  idleness 
be  a  crime,  why  should  the  Government  allow  the  worst  of  idlers  to 
go  unpunished?  If  idleness  be  not  a  crime,  why  does  not  the 
Government  provide  for  the  comfort  of  all  idlers  1     You  think  it  is 
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just  that  one  set  of  idlers  should  be  left  to  suffer  want  and  starvation  ; 
is  it  just,  then,  that  another  set  of  idlers  should  be  allowed  to  live  in 
palaces,  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  richest  garments,  to  deck  them- 
selves in  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  to  revel  in  every  possible  indul- 
gence. What  I  wish  is,  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
established  as  would,  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent 
idleness  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  secure  just  punishment  to  idlers 
wherever  they  may  be  found. 

You  say  that  many  of  the  poor  are  exceedingly  improvident.  That 
is  very  true.  But  are  not  many  of  the  rich  also  improvident  1  Are 
not  many  of  our  Aristocrats  improvident  ?  And  if  improvidence  is 
to  reduce  one  set  of  men  to  want  and  beggary,  why  should  it  not  be 
allowed  to  reduce  another  set  of  men  to  that  condition  ?  Why 
should  the  law  interfere  to  protect  an  Aristocrat  from  being  beggared 
by  his  improvidence,  and  yet  make  no  effort  to  preserve  the  improvi- 
dent commoner  from  ruin  ?  Nay,  worse, — why  should  the  law 
secure  to  one  class  of  improvident  idlers  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
times  more  than  they  need,  while  it  not  only  neglects  another  class  of 
improvident  idlers,  but  actually  leaves  to  want  and  the  fear  of  want, 
and  in  many  cases  to  utter  starvation,  vast  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  who  are  chargeable  with  neither  idleness  nor  improvidence  ? 

You  half  insinuate  that  there  is  a  surplus  population  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing.  But  suppose  there  were,  what  course  ought  we  to  take  to  thin 
the  population,  or  to  prevent  its  further  increase  1  '  Are  we  to  transport 
the  industrious  poor,  or  the  idle  rich  ?  The  industrious  poor  prochcce 
something  ;  the  idle  rich  produce  nothing.  The  industrious  poor 
consume  but  little  ;  the  idle  rich  consume  a  great  deal.  If  you  would 
better  the  condition  of  the  country  by  thinning  the  population,  you 
ought  to  begin  by  transporting  the  men  that  produce  nothing,  and  yet 
consume  a  great  deal,  and  not  by  transporting  the  men  who  consume 
but  little,  and  produce  a  great  deal.  If  you  would  check  the  increase 
of  population  for  the  future,  you  ought  to  begin  by  forbidding  mar- 
riage and  child-bearing  to  those  who  produce  least  and  consume  most ; 
and  not  by  interfering  with  the  rights  or  inchnations  of  those  who 
consume  comparatively  little,  while  they  produce  a  great  deal.  If  I 
had  my  way,  I  would  either  transport  every  Aristocrat  in  the  country, 
or  compel  them  all  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  I  would 
not  forbid  the  Aristocrats  to  marry  ;  nor  would  I  prevent  them  from 
having  children  :  but  I  would  take  care  that  they  supported  their 
children  by  their  own  honest  industry,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  their 
poor  industrious  neighbours.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  if  proper 
means  were  used,  we  might  have  plenty  for  all ;  and  that  the  idle- 
ness, intemperance,  and  improvidence  both  of  rich  and  poor,  might  be 
speedily  brought  to  an  end.  J.  Barker. 

LETTERS  FROM  AMERICA. 


Dear  Sip,  Glossop,  Dee.l^.lU^. 

The  following  letter  is  from  four  of  our  relations,  who  left  tte 
neighbourhood  of  Colue  last  February,  for  the  United  States.  The  -n-riter  ia  a 
local  preacher  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  was  highly  respected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  left,  so  much  so  that  his  friends  promised  to  help  him  and  family 
back  to  this  country  if  they  did  not  like  America,  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 
If  you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  People,  you  will  much  oblige  his  friends 
by  publishing  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Several  of  your  readers  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood who  are  going  to  Illinois  in  a  few  weeks,  wish  you  to  publish  it,  as 
it  will  be  useful  to  them  on  their  voyage.  I  may  also  add,  that  the  writer's 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  are  all  intending  to  follow  next  February. 
Yours  respectfully,  John  Iklam,  Bookseller. 
Athoisville,  Green  Countij,  Illinois,  Nov.  18,  1849. 

Dear  Mother, 

We  received  your  letter  duly,  and  foel  glad  to  hear  that  so 
many  of  you  are  well.  I  should  have  replied  sooner,  but  Jolin  Bracewell 
was  writing  to  Irlam,  and  we  thought  we  should  have  something  more  to  send 
in  a  few  weeks.  We  ai-e  happy  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  not  had  one  day's 
sickness  since  we  came  here, — that  we  are  getting  on  very  well.  Henry  has 
a  good  place,  and  I  am  teaching  school,  as  you  would  see  by  other  letters  sent. 
We  have  bought  one  acre  of  land,  with  an  orchard,  a  good  log  house,  stable, 
and  other  buildings  upon  it,  for  sixty  dollai's.     The  farm  adjoining  it  we  arc 


going  to  rent.  There  are  eighty  acres  of  government  land  close  to  it.  We 
intend  to  buy  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  shall  commence  clearing  it  as  soon 
as  my  school  is  out,  which  will  be  about  the  eud  of  this  year.  Henry  and  I 
are  doing  as  people  ought  to  do :  we  arc  of  one  heart  and  mind,  and  work 
together  for  each  other's  good.  'We  intend  to  make  one  good  farm  first,  and 
after  that  another.  By  so  doing,  we  can  have  stock,  horses,  and  farms  sooner. 
Henry  thinks  he  will  remain  a  while  longer  in  his  present  situation  :  ho  has  a 
good  place,  and  they  like  him  very  well.  Servants  in  this  country  are  re- 
spected as  part  of  the  family.  We  arc  happy  to  inform  you  that  we  have  met 
with  better  success  thap  we  ever  expected,  for  the  first  season.  A  man  that  is 
willing  to  work  has  plenty  of  friends,  and  the  English  are  very  much  respected 
here.  Henry  says  he  is  Harry  still  the  same  ;  but  wherever  he  goes  the  peo- 
ple say,  '  Well,  Mr.  Bracewell,  how  do  you  do  X  It  is  the  custom  in  this  coun- 
try to  say  '  good  morning,'  or  '  good  evening,  Sir,  how  do  you  do  ?'  to  every 
one,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  known  or  unknown.  In  reply  to  Alice's 
request,  Henry  says  he  does  not  like  the  way  of  suiting  girls  in  this  country  ; 
all  the  courtship  that  is  performed  here  is  in  the  presence  of  the  parents  or 
some  other  part  of  the  family.  We  have  only  heard  of  one  illegitimate  child, 
and  all  the  ladies  look  upon  the  mother  with  disdain.  In  reply  to  the  request 
of  the  boys,  we  think  you  had  better  come  ne.xt  spring  all  of  you,  as  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  work  for  all.  If  you  cannot  get  places  the  first  season,  or  be 
not  able  to  work  hard  the  first  summer,  not  having  been  accustomed  to  hard 
work,  we  have  a  place  for  one  of  you,  if  you  choose  to  go,  and  if  not  you  are  all 
perfectly  welcome  to  remain  with  us.  A  boy  here,  if  he  works  three  months  a 
year,  earns  his  bread.  Nearly  every  man  in  this  country  has  a  horse  to  work 
with.  Almost  all  the  work  belonging  to  farming  is  done  with  horses,  save 
cutting  wood ;  and  if  a  man  has  to  go  two  or  three  miles  he  is  almost  sure  to 
have  a  horse  to  ride  on.  Be  sure  to  take  care  of  every  penny  you  get,  for  every 
one  here  has  a  horse,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  we  expect  to  get  one  or  two  in 
the  spring.  And  now,  dear  mother,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  hearts'  sincere  desires.  Wo  think  you  have  laboured  enough  for  us  in 
days  that  are  gone  by,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  provide  a  good  home  for  you 
the  rest  of  your  days.  Poor-rates  and  paupers  are  unknown  here.  There  is 
no  fear  that  either  you  or  yours  will  ever  want  the  comforts  of  life  here,  but 
soon  be  landowners  and  their  own  masters  when  they  are  grown  up.  We  fur- 
ther wish  that  all  our  relations  and  friends  were  here  from  under  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  our  land  of  plenty,  liberty,  and  free- 
dom in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  almost  ready  to  cry  many  times  to 
see  the  children  at  my  school  throw  away  bread  and  meat,  when  1  imagine  I 
see  some  of  my  old  friends  almost  starving  for  want  of  it.  The  Methodist 
women  have  made  Margaret  a  present  of  a  new  feather  bed,  and  we  have 
bought  sixteen  geese  at  twenty  cents  each,  to  make  more,  as  all  the  people 
have  plenty  of  good  beds  to  accommodate  their  friends  with.  We  have  plenty 
of  good  friends  already,  and  you  will  soon  have  the  same.  Will  you  come  and 
enjoy  yourselves?  \\c  are  only  one  mile  from  John  Bracewell.  I  was  re- 
quested to  send  word  to  a  great  many  friends  how  I  liked  the  country.  I  like 
very  well.  I  would  not  come  back  to  work  for  five  shillings  a  day.  I  wish  to 
enjoy  my  rights,  and  I  have  them  here.  I  have  no  desire  to  return,  but  I 
could  like  my  old  friends  to  come  here.  Give  our  kind  love  to  H.  and  E. 
Bracewell,  and  tell  them  we  wish  they  were  here.  Give  my  kind  love  to  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Society  and  Sunday-scholars ;  to  J.  Ellis,  and  all  friends  and 
relations,  and  tell  them  I  will  fulfil  my  promise.  I  will  send  a  long  and  cor- 
rect letter  when  I  have  been  here  one  year ;  then  I  can  give  a  true  statement  of 
climate,  trade,  religion,  etc.  I  can  say  nothing  about  winter  yet.  I  have  seen 
little  of  any  thing  but  summer  since  the  first  of  April.  We  have  had  a  few 
cold  mornings,  but  not  so  cold  but  the  children  go  bare-foot,  some  of  them, 
to  this  day.  English  people,  who  have  been  here  many  years,  say  the  winters 
are  not  much  colder  than  in  England.  Be  sure  and  take  care  of  all  the  money 
you  have  ;  it  is  worth  ten  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more.  We  will  give  you 
all  the  information  we  can,  and  hope  you  will  pay  strict  attention  to  it,  and 
you  will  find  it  of  great  use  to  you.  Do  not  start  out  after  the  first  of  March, 
because  it  is  warm  weather  soon  after  you  get  out.  Be  sure  you  let  us  know 
how  many  of  you  are  coming,  and  if  any  body  is  coming  with  you ;  and  if 
there  is,  we  will  look  out  for  them.  Let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible,  and  send 
another  letter  when  you  take  shipping.  Get  some  one  to  come  with  you  to 
Liverpool.  Edmund  Riley  would  do  very  well.  Get  Mr.  Irlam  to  take  your 
passage,  and  you  will  get  cheaper  by  taking  your  passage  soon,  and  paying  a 
deposit.  Take  your  berths  as  near  the  middle  of  the  ship  as  you  can.  With 
regard  to  what  you  ought  to  bring  with  you,  bring  all  the  iron  work  belonging 
to  a  loom,  and  a  shuttle,  a  quantity  of  tips,  pegs,  and  springs.  Margaret  in- 
tends to  weave  twenty  or  thirty  yards  a  year  for  winter  weir.  Bring  a  few 
saw  files,  and  a  tenor  saw,  copper  kettle,  candlesticks,  and  a  quantity  of  old 
spindles  and  pot-eyes,  all  the  best  of  your  pots,  but  no  glasses,  as  glasses  are  as 
cheap  here  as  in  England.  All  kinds  of  metal  are  very  dear  in  this  country, 
and  all  kinds  of  drapery.  Bring  a  large  assortment  of  pins,  needles,  hooks 
and  eyes,  bobbins,  buttons,  tapes,  laces,  thread,  worsted,  etc.  Do  not  get  any 
new  shoes;  they  will  be  of  little  service  to  you  hero.  Bring  a  dozen  new 
knives  and  forks,  a  dozen  table  spoons,  and  two  or  three  dozen  tea  spoons,  all 
of  a  common  using  quality.  Almost  all  the  women  wear  veils  here,  and  Mar- 
garet s.ays  that  Alice  had  better  buy  herself  one  and  bring  one  for  her,  as  one 
that  would  cost  three  or  four  dollars  here  would  only  cost  about  three  shillings 
in  England.    Ask  the  Mount  Pleasant  Sunday-school  if  they  will  send  me  a 
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first  and  second  catechism.  Ask  James  Ellis  if  he  will  send  me  the  qnestions 
I  gave  him  when  he  was  examined.  Bring  Henry's  old  flute,  and  a  hand  brush 
to  sweep  under  vour  berths  with.  Mother  mu>t  have  a  good  bed  to  sleep  on, 
she  will  find  it  a  great  comfort.  The  boys  and  young  folks  will  do  very  well 
with  straw  beds.  Bring  all  your  bedding  and  old  clothes  :  wear  the  worst  of 
them  on  shipboard,  and  when  you  get  orer,  throw  them  overboard  :  the  rest 
yon  can  cut  in  bits  to  make  quilts  of;  the  women  have  all  a  large  quantity. 
Bring  all  your  patches,  etc.  With  regard  to  provisions,  bring  a  good  quantity 
c' currant  bread,  but  no  toasted  loaf;  nearly  .ill  ours  moulded.  Bring  a  good 
vjuantity  of  biscuits,  such  as  we  brought,  but  no  sea  biscuits ;  you  will  have 
plenty  from  the  ship.  Bring  plenty  of  parkins,  clap  bread,  and  riddled  bread, 
all  well  baked,  and  about  fifteen  pounds  of  flour  per  head.  You  can  bake  on 
'shipboard,  and  it  is  much  better  than  so  much  old  bread.  Bring  some  pota- 
toes and  red  herrings,  you  will  find  them  very  good,  and  plenty  of  pepper, 
ginger,  currants,  and  a  large  quantity  of  mint  to  make  tea  of,  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  you  can  drink.  Bring  some  treacle,  you  will  find  that  of  great  ser- 
vice. Your  sugar,  salt  butter,  preserves,  pickles,  etc.,  must  all  be  in  pots  with 
lids  on,  well  tied  up.  Get  your  tins  made  of  the  best  tin.  Have  plenty  of 
strong  cords  or  ropes  to  tie  your  chests,  boxes,  and  barrels  with.  Bring  your 
chest  and  put  as  many  things  in  it  as  you  can  that  you  will  not  want  on  the 
sea.  Let  all  your  parcels  be  well  marked,  and  have  strong  locks  on.  Pack  your 
pots  tight  amongst  yonr  clothes,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  your  luggage  on  board, 
tie  them  as  well  as  you  can  as  near  your  berths  as  possible.  Bring  some 
pounded  alum,  and  put  a  little  in  the  water  when  you  wash  :  it  will  "prevent 
yon  from  being  lousy.  Be  sure  to  bring  a  little  opening  medicine,  and  if  you 
are  not  well,  take  a  little.  AVhen  yon  get  into  the  warm  climate,  get  up  soon 
in  the  morning,  and  be  a  good  deal  on  deck,  and  if  you  take  care,  it  will  not  be 
so  unpleasant  as  you  may  think.  We  never  enjoyed  six  weeks  better  in  all 
our  lives.  Be  very  frieiidly.  but  do  not  lend  your  things  too  much.  Be  sure 
to  take  all  the  ship's  allowance.  Vi'e  thought  we  should  have  plenty  without, 
and  for  a  few  days  at  last  we  starved  for  want  of  it.  Steep  your  sea  biscuits 
in  water,  and  then  fry  them  in  pork  like  pancakes.  This  way  they  are  very 
good.  Bring  all  your  provisions  from  home  for  the  voyage  :  it  is  cheaper  to 
bring  them  from  home  though  you  may  have  to  pay  carriage.  Take  care  that 
James  does  not  play  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  nor  on  the  steam-boats  up  the 
rlTer.  When  you  get  to  Xew  Orleans,  do  not  eat  much  fruit,  fresh  meat,  or 
eggs.  Get  as  many  as  are  coming  to  St.  Louis  to  join  you,  and  get  a 
steam-boat  to  come  alongside  of  your  ship  and  take  the  luggage  off  one 
vessel  on  to  the  other ;  this  will  save  you  both  labour  and  money.  Yon 
will  get  to  St.  Louis  for  two  dollars  a  head.  Bring  all  the  money  yon  have  in 
gold,  silver  loses  one-sixth  of  its  value.  When  you  land  at  St.  Louis  enquire 
for  the  Alton  packet,  which  leaves  St.  Louis  at  four  o'clock  every  evening. 
When  you  arrive  at  Alton,  enquire  for  Took  and  Quarton,  storekeepers.  Tell 
them  you  are  English  people,  and  have  a  son  that  lives  with  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Athensville,  Green  County.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  an  acquaintance  of  theirs.  Tell 
them  you  want  to  get  some  information  about  a  conveyance,  and  if  there  is 
none,  "send  one  or  two  of  the  boys  on  foot :  if  they  keep  the  right  road  they 
will  get  to  ride  many  times.  First  inquue  for  Briton,  about  thirteen  miles, 
then  Greenfield,  about  twenty  miles,  then  Athensville,  about  nine  miles  ;  and 
we  will  bring  a  waggon  and  "fetch  the  rest  of  you  along.  Bring  a  few  beans 
and  ash  tops  for  seed ;  we  have  none  of  your  kind  here.  Bring  some  rhubarb 
seed  of  the  best  kind,  and  some  red  cabbage  seed.  Give  our  kind  love  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  Broughtons  of  Blacko.  Tell  them  Margaret  will 
send  them  a  letter  in  a  few  weeks,  which  will  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion respecting  this  country.  Tell  Jane  it  is  more  pleasant  milking  her  cows, 
and  feeding  her  pigs,  hens,  ducks  and  geese,  and  riding  on  horseback  to  see 
her  friends,  than  weaving  for  Tom  o  Bobs  at  the  bated  price,  and  tell  her  that 
she  is  well  satisfied  with  the  exchange  she  has  made,  and  she  wishes  that  her 
brothers  and  families  were  participators  in  the  comforts  America  aft'ords.  Mar- 
garet says  that  if  Jane  comes  into  this  country  she  will  never  regret  it.  Give 
onr  kind  love  to  all  relations  and  friends,  and  accept  the  same  yourself  from 
vour  affectionate  sons  and  daughter, 

Hariiet,  Heskt,  iXD  Maeoaket  Bracewell. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Edward  Korton  of  South  Boston,  Massa- 
chussets.  He  tells  me  that  he  left  this  country  on  the  •20lh  of  May  last,  in 
company  with  three  other  friends.  He  reached  >'ew  Y'ork  on  the  24th  of 
June.  Two  of  his  companions  got  work  on  the  fourth  day  after  they  landed, 
though  the  time  of  their  arrival  was  the  dullest  part  of  the  summer  season. 
Work  was  also  more  diflicult  to  set  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  at  that  time.  Edward  Norton,  however,  was  not  daunted,  or  even 
surprised,  at  not  finding  emplovment  on  his  first  landing  in  the  L  nited  Sta<^; 
much  less  did  he  sit  down  in  despair,  or  prepare  to  return  to  England.  He 
knew  that  the  chances  of  getting  work  in  such  a  place  as  Xew  1  ork  were  com- 
paratively few,  though  several  persons  who  went  on  board  the  same  vessel  witi 
himself  got  werk  there  soon  after  their  arrival.  He  staid  in  >ew  \ork  till 
the  31st  of  July.  He  had  no  family  with  him,  so  that  he  did  not  incur  much 
expense.  He  then  took  his  passage  for  Xew  Haven,  but  met  with  no  employ- 
ment there.  He  then  set  off  on  a  journey  on  foot  through  the  New  England 
States.  After  walking  about  ten  miles  he  called  at  a  small  house  by  the  way 
side,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  inmates,  and  requested 


to  stay  all  night.  He  did  so.  The  people  were  from  the  North  of  England. 
They  had  been  there  about  two  years,  and  were  doing  very  well.  The  next 
day  he  passed  onward  through  several  villages  till  he  came  to  Middleborough. 
From  there  he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  a  large  and  bustling  town,  with  many 
machine  shops :  but  in  all  these  places  work  appeared  to  be  slack.  He  then 
journeyed  on  to  Providence  through  several  small  m.inufacttiring  villages ; 
and  from  thence  to  South  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Slh  of  August. 
He  got  work  there  the  same  day,  at  which  he  still  remains.  He  describes  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  throughout  Connecticut,  Khode  Island, 
and  Massachussets  as  wild  and  rugged,  and  says  that  the  produce  appeared  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  hay  ;  but  he  adds,  that 
he  thinks  it  might  be  made  much  better  by  a  goo<l  .lystem  of  cultivation. 
Edward  Xorton  says,  that  if  a  person  has  not  the  means  to  get  out  West,  he 
had  better  stay  in  England.  Good  situations  may  bo  got  by  times  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  the  uncertainty  is  so  great  that  no  person  who  has  any 
one  besides  himself  dependent  upon  him,  ought  to  rely  upon  the  chance  of 
getting  one.  He  was  nearly  seven  weeks  himself  before  he  got  work.  This, 
as  he  observes,  to  any  one  with  a  family  would  have  proved  very  disastrous. 
The  work  which  he  has  got  is  pretty  constant ;  and  he  thinks  ho  shall  soon 
make  up  for  his  previous  losses.  If  he  had  not  got  work  at  Boston,  his  next 
course  would  have  been  westward. 


STATE  OF  ENGLAND. 
Extract  from  a  Letter  to  America. 


Trade  is  much  better  in  England  at  present  than  it  has  been  for 
years.  The  people  generally,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  are  employed, 
and  are  obtaining  the  usual  rate  of  wages :  while  provisions  are  cheaper  than 
I  ever  remember  them  to  have  been.  Flour  is  only  one  and  sixpence  a  stone, 
and  provisions  generally  are  low  in  proportion.  The  emigration  fever  has 
therefore  considerably  abated  in  the  manulactnring  districts.  Still,  many  are 
wishful  to  emigrate.  The  agriculturists  are  in  great  distress  and  fear.  The 
tenant-farmers  say  they  could  not  cultivate  the  land  at  present  prices,  if  they 
had  no  rent  whatever  to  pay.  Many  of  the  landowners  are  quite  in  a  rage  at 
the  Free-traders.  They  have  been  holding  meetings,  and  petitioning,  and 
memorialising,  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  Protection :  but  they  have  found 
out  at  length  that  the  restoration  of  Protection  is  a  thing  impossible.  They 
are  now  beginning  to  clamour  for  a  reduction  of  taxation.  There  seems  a 
probability  that  farmers  and  manufacturers  will  unite  before  long  in  demand- 
ing financial,  if  not  political  reform. — France  is  in  a  critical  position.  I  should 
not  be  astonished  to  hear  of  a  fresh  revolution  in  that  country  before  the  year 
is  out. — The  history  of  European  revolutions  is  not  completed  yet.  England 
will  be  the  scene  of  important  revolutions  before  long,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
It  is  plain  that  the  Aristocrats  are  rapidly  losing  ground  :  and  it  is  equally 
plain  that  Bepublicanism — arrant  Kepublicanism — is  rapidly  spreading  in  the 
country.  The  tone  pf  English  reformers,  even  of  the  English  middle-class 
reformers,  is  daily  becoming  bolder  and  mor«  decisive. 

The  feeling  that  the  Aristocrats  are  tyrants ;  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  is  a  partial,  an  unnatural,  an  unjust,  and  an  injurious  Government, 
is  becoming  exceedingly  general.  Even  Cobden  himself  avows  that  his  wish 
and  his  object  in  supporting  the  Freehold  Land  Societies,  are  to  transfer  the 
power  and  government  of  these  realms  from  a  handful  of  worthless  Aristo- 
crats to  the  useful  and  industrious  classes.  John  Bright  strikes  hard  at  the 
laws  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  and  argues  strongly  and  pleads  vehemently 
in  favour  of  Democracy.  His  speeches  are,  in  fact,  the  speeches  of  a  Itepnb- 
lican.  Though  he  professes  to  believe  that  England  may  obtain  good  govern- 
ment without  destroying  the  Monarchy,  his  speeches  tend  to  bring  both 
Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  into  just  contempt.  The  events  and  discussion  of 
the  last  two  years  have  produced  a  great  and  a  glorious  change  in  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  labouring  and  trading  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  plain  to  me,  that  a  power  is  rapidly  growing  up  in  this  country,  which 
will  bind  '  the  strong  man  armed,'  who  has  so  long  kept  possession  of  these 
realms,  and  cast  him  out,  and  take  possession  of  bis  ill-gotten  goods  and 
gains.  In  other  words,  a  power  is  rapidly  growing  up,  which  will  cmqucr  and 
subdue  our  tyrant  Aristocracy,  and  utterly  and  eternally  annihilate  them. 
Knowledge  is  making  the  people  strong,  and  making  the  people  one  ;  and  as 
sure  as  England  is  a  nation,  so  surely  will  it  became  essentially,  if  not  formally 
and  nominally,  Sepublican,  before  many  years  hare  past. 

IMPORTANT  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

h'ortle!/,  n(ar  Leeds,  January  21«J,  1850. 

Dear  Sib, —  .        •         u    • 

I  have  with  me  at  present  a  gentleman  from  America,  who  is 
offering  good  land  in  Indiana,  with  a  good  log  house,  a  barn,  fences,  and  seed 
for  the  first  vear,  and  abuudance  of  fuel  ffr<rtis,  on  condition  that  parties  wiU 
cultivate  it,  and  give  him  one-half  the  produce  for  the  first  three  years.  He 
will  be  back  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of  April,  if  all  be  well.  Y""  "*5 
better  not  be  in  New  York  before  the  end  of  April  yourself,  as  the  lakes  and 
canals  are  not  open  before  that  time.    He  promises  to  help  any  one  that  1 
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recommend  to  his  care.  He  is  president  of  the  United  States  Emigrant  Pro- 
tective Society.  His  name  is  Professor  W.  L.  Eoy,  L.L.D.  His  office  is  in 
No.  67,  Greenwich-street,  New  Yorlc. 

I  have  not  seen  the  land,  and  cannot  therefore  give  further  information  re- 
specting it ;  but  another  American  friend  at  present  in  the  house  with  me, 
has  been  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  he  says  the  land  is  good,  though  the 
country  round  is  somewhat  tlat.  If  you  could  muster  sufticient  to  buy  a 
couple  of  oxen,  a  plough,  and  other  necessary  agricultural  implements 
when  you  get  there,  you  might  do  well,  I  imagine,  on  a  piece  of  this  land. 
You  are  not  required  to  pay  down  any  money.  If  you  should  go  to  the  land, 
and  not  find  it  exactly  to  your  mind,  you  would  still  be  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  you  would  be  likely  to  obtain  work.  You  would  also  be  in  a  central 
part  of  the  Free  States.  You  would  have  Illinois  west  of  you ;  Ohio,  east ; 
Michigan  and  "Wisconsin,  north-east  and  north-west.  You  would  find  little 
difficulty  in  getting  to  any  of  those  States,  and  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  my 
opinion,  in  obtaining  employment  on  the  road,  to  whichever'State  you  might 
direct  your  steps.  There  is  a  cotton  factory  not  far  from  this  land  in  Indiana, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  you  might  get  work  there. 

The  land  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  held  a 
high  and  responsible  situation  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  Mr.  S.  H.  Gay,  editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,  tells  me  that  he  does  not  know  Jlr.  Ellsworth  personally,  but  adds, 
that  he  never  heard  anything  to  his  discredit,  and  that  the  fact  that  he  has 
filled  a  high  and  responsible  situation  with  credit,  is  no  light  matter  in  his 
favour.  Mr.  Ellsworth  lives  four  miles  from  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  county. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  land  which  he  is  offering  on  the  terms  just  described, 
comes  within  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Lafayette.  Lafayette  at  present,  it  is 
said,  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants,  ten  churches,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash  river,  about  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Tippecanoe  river. 

You  can  take  this  matter  into  your  consideration.  I  may  observe,  however, 
that  good  land  may  be  bought  for  cash  for  a  less  price  than  half  the  produce 
for  three  years ;  but  much  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  buildings, 
fences,  &c.,  and  on  the  situation  of  the  land  with  respect  to  markets,  roads, 
rivers,  canals,  and  railroads.  Mr.  Koy,  who  is  authorized  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  to 
dispose  of  this  land,  says  the  country  is  healthy ;  that  fever  and  ague  are  rare 
in  that  district,  and  that  there  are  already  considerable  numbers  of  respectable 
pa*ies  settling  on  that  laud.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mr.  James  Haughton.  Joseph  Bahkeb. 


THE    POTTERS'    EMIGRATION    SOCIETY. 

1  have  received  a  letter  from  AYilliam  Mallam  of  Oldham,  respecting  the 
Potters'  Emigration  Society,  and  its  estate  in  Wisconsin,  Pottersville.  Wil- 
liam Mallam  has  lately  arrived  from  the  Potters'  estate,  and  he  wishes  to  lay 
before  the  public  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society,  that  people  may  be  on  their  guard  against  the  stratagems  employed 
by  Mr.  Twigg  and  Mr.  Evans  to  obtain  people's  money.  He  heard  Mr.  Twigg 
at  the  Working  Man's  Hall,  Oldham,  on  January  21st,  and  he  says  that  he 
made  some  of  the  falsest  statements  that  man  could  make.  Twigg  there 
stated  that  he  gave  one  dollar  a  hundred  for  splitting  rails,  whereas  W.  Mal- 
lam declares  that  he  only  gave  60  cents,  or  little  more  than  one-half  of  a 
dollar.  Twigg  also  stated,  it  seems,  that  the  ague  was  not  prevalent  in  Wis- 
consin ;  and  added,  that  he  had  seen  only  one  man  afflicted  with  it,  and  that 
he  had  contracted  it  on  board  the  ship,  W.  Mallam  gays  that  Twigg  saw  a 
great  many  afflicted  with  the  ague,  and  that  the  man  referred  to  by  Twigg,  so 
far  from  contracting  it  on  board  the  ship,  was  never  troubled  with  it  till  he 
had  been  some  weeks  in  Wisconsin.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard 
of  people  contracting  the  ague  on  board  a  ship.  W.  Mallam  says  that  he 
himself  saw  many  who  were  afflicted  with  the  ague. 

W.  Mallam  says  that  the  soil  on  the  Potters'  estate  is  no  more  than  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  depth ; — that  below  this  soil  there  is  sand  from  ten  to 
forty  feet,  and  that  the  land  is  not  capable  of  producing  one-third  so  much  as 
Twigg  represents.  He  adds,  that  the  settlers  on  the  estate  are  treated  like 
slaves, — are  used  by  Twigg  as  tools,  and  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  most 
grievous  extortions.  He  says  that  at  the  store  they  charge  a  profit  of  seventy 
per  cent,  on  every  thing  they  sell,  and  thus  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  sweat 
and  blood  of  the  poor  working  men  who  place  themselves  under  their  power. 
He  adds,  that  when  the  balloted  members  get  to  the  estate,  their  fare  is  often 
worse  than  it  would  be  in  an  English  bastile.  He  says  that  Mr.  Twigg  left 
orders  before  he  came  over  to  England,  that  there  should  be  nothing  delivered 
out  of  the  store  but  bread  and  treacle,  and  pork  and  a  few  potatoes  when 
there  should  happen  to  be  any.  But  W.  Mallam  adds  that  he  has  known 
when  there  has  been  neither  potatoes  nor  pork  in  the  store  for  three  weeks 
together.  Mr.  Twigg,  it  seems,  has  stated  that  only  nine  had  left  the  land  ; 
W.  Mallam,  however,  declares  that  if  he  had  said  one  hundred  and  nine  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark,  and  he  adds,  that  nearly  all  woidd  leave  if 
they  had  the  means  of  doing  so  easily ;  but  Twigg,  he  8.ays,  -will  pay  them  no 
money,  bo  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  removing  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  colonists  were  about  to  form  a  committee  of  management,  W. 
Mallam  says,  but  Twigg  said  the  solo  power  on  those  lands  rested  with  .him, 
and  he  should  take  care  to  retain  it  and  use  it.  He  says  that  Twigg  will  not 
permit  any  man  oa  the  lands  either  to  buy  anything  or  sell  anything  except 


at  the  store.  He  charges  Twigg  with  having  on  one  occasion  sent  a  man  out 
to  shoot  a  poor  farmer's  cow  which  had  strayed  from  its  owner,  that  he  might 
have  it  to  sell  at  the  store.  He  says  that  Twigg  owes  him  eight  and  a  half 
dollars  for  work  done.  He  urges  all  to  investigate  the  principles  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  proceedings  of  the  society  before  they  invest  their  money  in  it. 
He  says  that  when  he  was  leaving,  he  wanted  to  sell  Twigg  a  share  for  ten 
shillings,  for  which  he  had  pai(f  £1  Is.  6d.,  and  that  Twigg  told  him  ho 
would  not  give  him  ten  cents  for  it.  W.  Mallam  especially  warns  persons 
who  have  a  little  capital  against  going  to  the  Potters'  estate.  Ho  says  several 
such  persons  have  gone  up  to  the  estate  with  the  intention  of  making  their 
home  there,  but  that  they  did  not  stop  two  days.  And  he  adds  in  conclusion, 
that  if  any  friends  of  the  Potters'  society  are  wishing  to  purchase  any  shares 
in  the  concern,  he  will  be  glad  to  sell  them  a  share,  and  nine  shillings  paid 
towards  another,  for  £1. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  statements  of  W.  Mallam  are,  in  general,  correct. 
They  agree  exactly,  in  many  particulars,  with  statements  that  I  have  received 
from  other  parties  who  have  been  on  those  lands.  What  he  says  respecting 
the  depth  of  the  soil  agrees  exactly  with  a  letter  that  I  read  in  the  Leeds 
Times  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  a  person  at  present  living  on  the  land,  and  a 
member  and  friend  of  the  Potters'  society.  W.  Mallam's  remarks  respecting 
Twigg's  conduct  and  the  extortion  practised  at  the  store,  agree  exactly  with 
the  statements  of  other  parties,  some  of  which  have  already  been  published  in 
The  Peojylc.  If  any  of  my  readers  pay  their  money  to  Mr.  Evans  or  Mr. 
Twigg  after  what  they  have  heard,  before  they  have  visited  the  estate  and  seen 
it  for  themselves,  they  will  richly  deserve  the  loss  and  disappointment  which 
will  assuredly  overtake  them. 

PORT  NATAL. 

Wortley,  near  Leeds,  Fehriiary  5ih,  1850. 

Dear  Sie, — I  never  saw  your  letter  till  this  day,  or  I  should  have  answered 
it  before.  I  am  sorry  your  brother  has  fixed  his  mind  on  Port  Natal.  I  send 
you  enclosed  a  brief  statement  of  my  reasons  for  recommending  people  not  to 
go  to  that  settlement.  No  doubt  the  winters  are  mild  enough,  but  the 
summers  must  be  exceedingly  hot.  And  will  your  brother,  if  he  go  to  Port 
Natal,  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  twenty  acres  of  land  1  Or  will  he  be 
obliged  to  take  such  lands  as  other  parties  may  choose  to  give  him  1  If  so, 
he  will  probably  find  his  land  worth  less  than  nothing.  If  his  mind  had  not 
been  previously  made  up,  I  should  certainly  have  recommended  him  to  pre- 
fer the  United  States.  He  may  get  into  the  interior  of  the  States  for  six  or 
seven  pounds ;  and  in  Iowa  he  might  obtain  abundance  of  excellent  land  for 
Ss.  24d.  an  acre. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  1  observe; — 1st.  I  may  not  purchase  any  land 
in  America  till  I  go  there  myself.  I  intend  to  go,  if  all  be  well,  in  February 
or  March,  1851.  2nd.  I  have  abundance  of  applications  for  land.  3rd.  In 
the  Far  West  it  would  cost  you  from  £120  to  £150  to  keep  yourself  a  year, 
and  to  purchase,  fence,  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  and  stock  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres.  In  Ohio  you  might  purchase  a  hundred  acres,  with  house, 
farm  buildings,  &e.,  and  two-thirds  of  the  land  cleared  for  from  £300  to 
£400.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  farther  information  in  my  power.  You 
will,  however,  find  most  of  what  I  have  to  say  in  The  People. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yours  very  respectfully,  Joseph  Bakkee. 


PERSONAL  REFORM. 

The  following  letter  will  speak  for  itself.  We  have  only  to  say  that  we  should  be  glad  to  aid 
oui'  friend  in  the  work  of  reformation  which  he  contemplates.  We  cannot  .it  present  engage 
to  write  such  a  work  on  tea  as  he  desires;  but  we  shall  bear  the  matter  in  mind  and  do  our 
best. 

Dundae,  3>-rf  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sir,— Since  I  read  the  articles  in  The  PEOriE  and  the  pamphlets  you  haye  published, 
on  '  Tobacco  and  Tight  Lacing,'  I  have  resolved  upon  attempting  the  formation  of  a  society 
in  this  large  town  having  for  its  object  the  suppression,  or  rather  the  abolition,  of  the  use  of 
such  things,  as  weU  as  the  use  of  intoxicating  drmks  of  all  kinds,  and  tea  and  coffee,  if 
possible. 

My  difficulty,  however,  is  with  tea  and  coffee.  Not  that  I  have  any  difficulty  with  them  my- 
self, for  coffee  I  don't  care  about,  and  therefore  don't  use  it,  and  tea,  although  I  like  it  and 
can  drink  it,  I  feel  myself  better  without  it.  A  tumbler  of  water  made  blood  warm,  (for  I 
believe  that  is  the  proper  degree  of  heat  that  either  meat  or  drink  should  be  taken)  at  the  side 
of  the  fire,  either  with  or  without  sugar,  does  for  me  much  better.  But  when  i  mention  to 
any  of  my  friends,  who  I  think  would  join  the  society,  that  I  wish  to  includo  tea  and  coffee, 
they  immediately  ask  me  what  1  would  give  them  instead.  I  tell  them  what  I  use  myself,  but 
that  does  not  altogether  satisfy  them, — and,jas  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  them  put 
amongst  the  condemned  articles  of  the  society,  I  think  if  you  coiUd  produce  a  pamphlet  giving 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  this  counliT,  (and  perhaps  .alluding  to  the 
dietetics  of  the  people  before  and  at  their  introduction,) — their  nature  and  the  amount  of 
nutrition  contained  in  them  (which,  I  believe,  is  not  much) — the  expense  and  trouble  attending 
the  use  of  them  (which  is  enormous) — the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  disuse  of  them,  and 
noticing  some  other  things  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  you,  it  would  assist  me  and 
others  mightily  in  regard  to  them.  I  feel  myself  strong  as  a  giant  to  do  battle  with  the  mur- 
derous practice  of  Tight  Lacing,  so  univers.il  in  this  country',  with  such  a  pamphlet  as  Fowler's 
in  my  hand.  The  same  with  regard  to  Tobacco,  and  Shew's  pamphlet  in  my  hand  ;  and  if  j'ou 
succeed,  (and  I  don't  doubt  it)  in  putting  one  into  my  hand,  of  equal  strength  and  merit  to 
these  upon  Tea  and  Coffee,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  and  others  will  succeed,  and  that  the  use  of 
them  will  ultimately  be  done  away  with. 

The  society  wouid  also  aim  at  the  health  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose would  circulate  such  pamphlets  as  Fowler's,  which  j'ou  have  published,  and  those  which 
you  rbay  yet  publish,  and  aid  in  getting  up  lectures  on  Physiology,  &c. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.    In  the  meantime 

I  remain,  yours  respactrully, 

Mr.  Joseph  Barker:  Bobski  Bbicb. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  J.  H.— I  do  not  believe  in  astrology,  or  the  doctrine  of  nativities, 
as  taught  by  Mr.  S.  That  the  stars  exert  some  influence  on  the  human 
mind,  IS  probable  enough.  Every  tiling  in  existence  exercises  some  in- 
fluence perhaps  on  every  other  thing  in  existence.  The  stars  them- 
selves would  not  be  exactly  what  they  are  perhaps,  if  it  were  not  for 
us  ;  and  we  perhaps  should  not  be  exactly  what  we  are,  if  it  were  not 
tor  them  :  but  that  they  exercise  such  an  influence  upon  men's  charac- 
ters and  men's  destinies  as  astrologers  represent,  I  no  more  believe  than 
1  believe  that  we,  by  eating  our  breakfasts  and  dinners,  cause  the  stars 
to  shine. 

A  vouNG  Democrat.— I  do  not  believe  that  any  law  of  nature  was  suspended 
when  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still.  If  oven  Joshua  did 
command  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  sun  and  moon 
did  not  hear  bim,  but  just  went  quietly  along  in  their  courses  as  they  had  done 
before.  Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  tho  sun  ever  went  ten  degrees  back- 
ward, as  IS  stated  m  tho  book  of  Kings.  How  these  stories  originated  I  do  not 
tnow  ;  but  I^am  pretty  well  satisfied  myself  that  tlicy  are  human  fabrications. 
,  .,f  •  Masbro'.— I  do  think  the  government  was  right  in  passing  the  ton  hours' 
bill.  Jiut  they  were  not  right  in  passing  that  bill  alone.  They  ought,  at  the 
same  time,  to  have  transferred  all  taxes,  except  perhaps  the  taxes  on  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee,  and  tho  like,  to  the  laud.  They  ought  to 
have  abolished  tho  law  of  primogenituro.  They  ought  to  have  given  universal 
suttrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  no  property  qualification  for 
members  of  Parliament,  &c.  The  government  would  be  right,  in  my  opinion  in 
passing  an  eight  hours'  bill,  or  even  a  six  hours'  bill,  if  they  would  also  pass 
other  bills  which  the  interests  of  the  country  require. 

G.  S.,  HuNSLET.— You  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  joining  the  Freehold  Land 
Movement.  I  should  join  it  myself  if  I  were  sure  of  staying  in  England.  You 
will,  in  jommg  the  society,  both  obtain  a  vote  for  the  county,  and  secure  a  little 
property.  You  will,  at  the  same  time,  bo  doing  something  towards  transferring 
the  power  of  the  nation  from  the  hands  of  our  faithless  and  inhuman  aristocrats 
to  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large. 

I  have  received  from  Thomas  Welcock,  twelve  postage  stamps  towards  the 
fund  for  assisting  the  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  newspapers.  I  have  not  had  any  correspondence  with  that 
sooiety,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  them  in  any  way  I  can.  I  think  it  a  shame 
that  the  duty  on  newspapers  should  be  continued.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  it 
is  right  enough  for  the  post  ofSce  to  charge  for  such  of  the  newspapers  as  go 
tlu-ough  the  post,  but  they  ought  not  to  charge  for  any  others.  Let  the  charge  be 
on  the  postage,  and  not  on  the  pubhcation.  This  would  reduce  the  price  of 
newspapers  one-half.  It  would  more  than  double  the  number  of  newspapers  ; 
and  it  would  more  than  double  the  usefulness  of  many  already  in  existence.  It 
would  contribute  indefinitely  towards  tho  improvement  of  the  people.  Let  tho 
people  unite  and  aid  the  association  which  has  been  formed  to  secure  tho  aboh- 
tion  of  this  obnoxious  tax. 

WnLUM  Knioht.— I  cannot  say  when  I  shall  be  able  to  commence  the 
publication  of  a  Dictionary.  Walker's  is  the  best  common  dictionary  for  its 
size.  The 'Imperial  Dictionary'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  large  one.  Walker's 
you  may  sometimes  get  for  three  or  four  shillings.  The  '  Imperial  Dictionary' 
costs  upwards  of  four  pounds. 

On  the  25th  p.age,  and  the  last  line  of  the  23rd  verse  of  Mr.  Abbot's  Poems, 
a  y  has  been  used  instead  of  a  g.  The  word  which  should  be  gore,  has  been 
printed  yore.     The  readers  of  the  work  will  please  correct  this  mistake. 

P.  B,,  Gateshead. — I  would  advise  you  to  go  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois. 
Try  Ohio  first.  Mr.  Jackson,  29,  Centre  street,  New  York,  will  direct  you 
what  route  to  take.  You  would  stand  a  better  chance  if  you  could  shoe  horses, 
but  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  work  even  without 
that  accomplishment. 

J.  F. — I  know  nothing  of  the  Bradford  Emigration  Society  beyond  what  I 
have  stated  in  The  Peoi-le.  They  wished  me  to  secure  some  land  for  them, 
but  I  urged  them  to  go  and  see  the  land  for  themselves,  and  then  secure  it ; 
and  two  of  them  have  gone  for  that  purpose.  I  think  favourably  of  the 
committee.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  will  do  their  best  for  all  the  members, 
but  I  can  say  no  more. 

J.  W. — I  cannot  engage  to  return  communications.  I  am  obliged,  when  I 
have  done  with  them,  to  destroy  them.  I  should  hardly  have  room  to  stir  if 
I  were  to  keep  them  all  liy  me.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  for  those  who  send 
me  pieces  of  poetry,  &c.,  to  take  copies  of  them  before  they  send  them. 

A  READEa  or  '  The  People.' — To  talk  of  a  man  being  God,  or  of  God  being 
a  man,  is  absurd.  In  one  sense  God  is  incarnate  in  every  man,  for  in  every 
man  there  is  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power.  But  in  the  ortho- 
dox sense,  God  was  never  incarnated  in  any  man.  Jesus  was  made  like  other 
men,  and  was  no  more  infallible  than  other  men.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
human  infallibility. 

John  Laino. — A  nailer  or  a  miller  may  obtain  work  In  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Ohio,  Indian.a,  and  Illinois,  are  the  best  States  for  emigrants 
of  almost  all  descriptions. 


Dear  Sir,— I  ask  your  advice  with  respect  to  a  young  woman,  21  years  of 
age,  who  is  in  a  decline  or  consumption.  She  has  been  in  the  habit  of  workine 
in  a  cotton  mill,  has  had  a  very  severe  cough  for  three  months,  and  spitl 
much.    She  has  no  pain,  eats  very  little,  and  sleeps  very  little  at  any  time. 

Yours,  F.  YouKo. 

Aks.— It  1  were  the  young  woman,  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  wash  myself 
all  over  from  head  to  foot  in  water  slightly  warmed,  and  then  wrap  myself  well  up 
in  sheets  or  blankets  thoroughly  dry  and  warm.  When  thirsty,  I  would  take 
cold  water  in  small  quantities.  Cold  water  should  be  my  only  drink.  I  would 
wash  myself  daily.  I  would  place  a  wet  bandage  on  my  chest,  and  wrap  it 
round  with  several  thicknesses  of  dry  cloth.  It  would  be  best  if  she  oould 
place  herself  under  the  care  of  an  honest  and  experienced  hydropatbist.  I 
would  not,  however,  encourage  false  hopes.  There  is  always  danger  in  such 
cases  as  you  describe.  Still,  cases  as  bad  appear  to  me  to  have  been  cured  by 
hydropathy.  If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a  good  bydropathio 
doctor,  you  may  get  a  copy  of  The  Cold  Water  Cure,  which  will  tell  you  how 
to  proceed. 

A  Constant  Eeader,  Stanningley. — You  must  be  under  a  mistake.  Thera 
is  nothing  in  anything  that  I  have  written  encouraging  men  to  rob  their  em- 
ployers.    The  person  you  name,  I  fear,  is  hardly  honest. 

T.  W.,  Korthampton. — Mr.  Eamsden,  of  Liverpool,  will  give  you  all  the  aid 
and  counsel  you  can  receive  on  this  side  of  the  water.  You  would  not  be  abls 
to  buy  a  considerable  farm  and  stock  it  for  £100,  unless  a  part  of  the  purchase 
money  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land.  I  think,  however,  you  might  get 
work  for  a  while  in  some  of  tho  leading  cities  of  the  Union  at  your  own  bad- 
ness, and  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  increase  your  stock  of  money,  as  well 
as  gain  information  respecting  the  country.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  go  first 
into  Ohio,  and  if  I  did  not  meet  with  what  suited  mo  there,  I  would  then  go 
forward  into  Indiana. 

A  WoRKiNO  Man,  Bristol, — The  provision  allowed  to  steerage  passengers  is 
sometimes  good,  and  at  other  times  only  middling.  But  emigrants  should 
not  rely  upon  it.  They  seldom  think  it  good,  whether  it  be  good  or  not. 
When  people  get  sea-sick,  they  hardly  think  anything  good  that  they  are  able 
to  get :  nothing  is  good  but  what  they  cannot  get.  In  general,  however,  the 
ship  allowance  is  tolerably  good. 

W.  B. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  and  encouraging  letter,  and  for 
the  documents  you  have  sent  me  respecting  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Emigration  Society.  If  your  friend  is  wise,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  society,  nor  with  any  other  society  that  requires  people  to  pay  money  tot 
land  which  they  have  not  seen.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  society  promisea 
what  it  never  can  give.  The  circular  states,  that  each  allotment  is  to  consist 
of  about  two-thirds  prairie  or  lightly  timbered  park-like  pasture  land,  not  re- 
quiring to  be  cleared  for  immediate  cultivation,  and  one-third  of  contiguously 
situated  timber  land  on  the  streams  and  haad  waters  of  the  Sabine  and  Sul- 
phur fork  of  red  rivers.  They  cannot  fulfil  this  promise.  There  is  not  a  tract 
of  land  of  153,400  acres  on  the  whole  American  continent,  from  which  1,810 
such  lots  as  are  here  described,  of  eighty  acres  each,  could  bo  given.  The 
thing  is  impossible.  I  need  no  other  proof  that  this  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Emigration  Society,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  land-jobbing  swindle.  If  your 
friend  is  wise,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Besides,  look  at  the  latitude  of  the  country,  thirty-three  degrees  North,— 
from  eight  to  ten  degrees  farther  South  than  New  York,  and  more  than  twenty 
degrees  farther  South  than  England.  Tho  heat  must  be  excessive.  I  do  not 
say  that  Englishmen  might  not  in  time  gel  reconciled  to  the  climate,  and  per- 
haps feel  comfortable  under  the  excessive  heat ;  but  they  would  have  to  suffer 
a  great  deal  first.  But  the  great  objection  is,  that  the  parties  promise  what 
tboy  never  can  give,  and  furnish  evidence  on  tho  very  first  page  of  their  cir- 
cular, that  they  are  swindling  land-jobbers,  seeking  their  own  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  poor  intending  emigrants.  We  cannot  too  frequently  warn  people 
against  paying  their  money  to  any  emigration  society  for  land  or  cattle,  or 
anything  else,  which  they  have  not  seen.  If  intending  emigrants  do  not  pay 
attention  to  this  warning,  they  are  as  sure  to  bo  imposed  upon  as  ever  they 
wore  born.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Texas  is  a  slave  State,  and 
on  that  account  less  prosperous,  and  less  likely  to  be  prosperous,  than  such 
States  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Joseph  Paoet. — If  the  person  of  whom  you  speak  has  read  Adam  Clarke's 
Commentary  through,  and  compared  it  with  the  common  version,  he  will 
know  my  statements  to  be  true.  I  may  add,  that  Adam  Clarke,  in  cH'ect,  re- 
jects the  Song  of  Solomon ;  for  bo  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  haa  no 
spiritual  meaning.  He  also.  In  eflcct,  rejects  the  book  of  Ucvclations,  for  he 
pronounces  it  unintelligible.  He  expressly  says,  that  be  does  not  understand 
it  himself,  and  that  he  is  thoroughly  persuaded  no  one  else  does.  Now,  if 
Solomon's  Song  has  no  spiritual  meaning,  it  is  a  mere  love  song,  and  a  love 
song  abounding  with  indelicate  expressions  and  obscene  allusions.  The  idea 
that  such  a  song  could  be  tho  word  of  God,  or  a  portion  of  a  supernatural 
revelation  of  divine  (ruth  and  human  duty,  is  absurd. 

As  a  proof  that  Adam  Clarke  sometimes  translates  passages  Of  the  Bible  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  mean  somelhing  directly  opposite  to  the  common 
translation,  I  may  mention  tho  p.i.ssage  in  the  book  of  Job,  '  Curse  God  and 
die,'  which  Adam  Clarke  tian.-ilates,  '  Bless  God  and  die'  I  might  give  you  a 
number  of  other  examples,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
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J.  R,  DoNDEE. Duudee,  Cane  County,  will  be  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 

I  believe  from  Chicago.  I  hardly  think  you  would  do  well  to  sail  from  Dun- 
dee to  Quebec,  but  much  would  depend  on  the  vessel  and  the  fare.  You  could 
get  from  Quebec  to  Chicago  without  difficulty;  but  I  fear  the  expense  would 
be  considerable.  The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  way  of  New  York, 
Settlers  in  America  are  exposed  to  no  danger  worth  mentioning  from  snakes 
or  serpents.  I  recollect  but  one  serious  thunder  storm  while  I  was  there.  It 
awoke  me  from  my  sleep,  but  did  not  alarm  me.  I  was  soon  asleep  again. 
Thunder  storms  are  certainly  more  violent  in  America  than  in  England  ;  but 
I  never  heard  of  any  serious  injury  being  done  by  them.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  the  ague  is  to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  to  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  snuff;  to  eat  little  or  no  animal  food  ;  not  to 
settle  near  marshy  or  swampy  places ;  to  keep  yourself  perfectly  clean ;  not  to 
be  idle,  and  not  to  work  too  hard.  I  neither  had  the  ague  nor  any  other 
complaint  while  in  America.  When  Tapscotts  speak  of  English  passengers,  I 
understand  them  to  mean  English,  Scotch,  and  Welch.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  on  with  my  Emigrant's  Guide,  in  consequence  of  having  over  much 
work  of  other  kinds. 

A  WELL-wisHEK,  Gateshead. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  communication. 
Many  poor  scholars  write  better  than  some  great  ones.  A  man  may  be  very 
learned,  and  yet  have  little  sense  ;  and  a  man  may  have  a  great  deal  of  sense, 
and  have  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  called  learning.  There  was  a  great 
scholar  at  Liverpool  who  was  quite  an  idiot  in  many  i-espects  ;  and  there  are 
persons  who  cannot  read  and  write,  who  deserve  the  name  of  philosophers. 
Most  kinds  of  learning  are  good,  but  learning  alone — I  mean  that  which 
generally  goes  under  the  name  of  learning — is  a  poor  thing. 

R.  D.  W. — I  find  that  I  did  not  say  that  the  English  Government  was  the 
worst  Government  on  earth,  but  about  the  worst.  I  wish  certain  of  my  cor- 
respondents would  be  a  little  more  careful.  Why  cannot  they  quote  my  words 
correctly  i  They  attribute  to  me  statements  which  I  never  made,  and  then 
begin  to  scold  me  ag  if  I  had  made  them.  Still,  if  I  had  said  that  our  aristo- 
cratic tyranny  were  really  the  worst  Government  in  Europe,  I  should  not  have 
been  far  wrong. 

G.  B. — I  see  that  Evans  and  Twigg,  in  a  hand-bill  circulated  in  Ashton, 
state  that  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  has  not  only  stopped  the  reduction 
of  wages  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  even  in  an  unparalleled  bad  trade,  but 
has  positively  advanced  them  twenty-five  per  cent.,  as  well  as  prevented  a 
machine  from  being  introduced  which,  in  one  shop,  would  have  thrown  six 
hundred  men  out  of  employ.  The  whole  of  this  I  believe  to  be  a  great  and 
shameless  lie.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  Potter's  Emigration  Society  has 
neither  raised  the  wages  of  the  potters,  nor  prevented  them  from  being  re- 
duced. How  should  it  1  The  inhabitants  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  will 
number  from  one  hundred  to  oue  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many,  out  of  this  great  number,  the  Potters'  Emigration 
Society  has  sent  to  America.  Has  it  sent  ten  thousand  ]  It  would  have  to 
send  that  number  to  raise  the  wages  twenty-five  per  cent.  Nay  more;  it 
would  have  to  send  that  number  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages  in  an  %mpar- 
alleled  had  trade.  Has  it  sent  ten  thousand]  Has  it  sent  one  thousand? 
Has  it  sent  five  hundred  i  Has  it  sent  tioo  hundred  from  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries?  I  should  like  to  know.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Potters'  Emi- 
gration Society  has  not  sent  one  hundred  working  potters  from  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries  to  its  estate  in  Wisconsin.  The  managers  and  advocates  of 
this  Potters'  Emigration  Society  are  strange  creatures.  I  see  from  this  bill 
that '  William  Evans  challenges  Mr.  J.  Barker  to  meet  him.'  Yet  W.  Evans 
says  he  has  no  authority  to  meet  me,  unless  directed  to  do  so  by  some  com- 
mittee, whose  servant  he  pretends  to  be. 

J.  A.  L.  BuLMEB. — My  opinion  is,  that  the  passage  in  1st.  Peter,  3rd  c.,  19 
and  20th  verses,  is  spurious.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Bible  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  If  you  examine 
the  passage,  you  will  find,  I  fancy,  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  context.  I 
find,  on  referring  to  my  own  old  Bible,  that  I  have  blotted  out  the  passage 
from  the  19th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  also  see  that  I  have  blotted 
out  verse  6th  of  chapter  4th  of  the  same  epistle.  If  you  read  the  epistle  with- 
out those  verses,  you  will  find  it  more  connected,  There  have  been  many  pas- 
sages thus  fraudulently  introduced  into  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Enqcireb. — ^I  think  a  tailor  may  obtain  work  almost  any  where  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  or  Illinois.  An  agriculturist,  I  think,  may  do  the  same.  So  many, 
however,  have  gone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Akrou  and  Cuyahoga  Falls,  that 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  not  to  expect  employment  theie.  You  would 
be  likelier  to  succeed,  perhaps,  six,  ten,  or  twenty  miles  from  those  places. 
You  will  see  from  The  People,  that  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  land  ou  toler- 
ably easy  terms  in  Indiana.  I  have  not,  however,  seen  the  land  myself,  so  that 
I  cannot  give  an  opinion  respecting  it.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  get  work  for 
a  few  months  ;  this  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  of  selecting  a  locality  to  your  mind. 

B.  D. — I  am  sorry  your  letter  has  not  been  previously  noticed.  You  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  likeliest  to  obtain  relief  from  the  cold  water  system.  A 
friend  of  mine,  suffering  under  the  same  difficulty,  applied  to  me  some  time 
ago.    He  had  submitted  repeatedly  to  the  painful  operation  of  probing.    The 


probing  had  removed  the  difficulty,  but  injured  the  valves  of  the  canal,  so  that 
he  was,  when  he  applied  to  me,  labouring  under  the  opposite  evil — inability  to 
contain.  I  recommended  him  to  abstain  from  tea  and  coft'ce,  and  to  wash  hia 
body  well  daily  in  cold  water.  He  has  written  to  me  to  say  that  he  would  not 
take  five  pounds  for  the  benefit  he  has  already  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
my  recommendation.  I  would  recommend  you  to  take  the  same  course.  Ab- 
stain from  tea  and  coffee.  Abstain  from  all  hot  spices.  Abstain  from  animal 
food  and  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Drink  freely  and  frequently,  but  not  exces- 
sively, of  good  cold  water.  Apply  cold  water  to  the  aft'ected  parts,  at  night  as 
well  as  morning,  and  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  find  relief  before  long.  I  have 
no  faith  myself  in  Homoeopathy.*  It  does  good  so  far  as  it  withdraws  people 
from  the  common  drugging  system,  and  leads  them  to  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking;  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  its  principal  use.  Still  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  I  have  not  fully  examined  the  subject.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  hydropathic  establishments,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  charge 
very  high.  The  rich  appear,  to  a  great  extent,  to  have  monopolized  them. 
They  are  using  them  partly  for  health,  and  partly  for  pleasure,  and  rendering 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  poor  to  obtain  much  benefit  from  them.  You 
may,  however,  in  most  cases,  doctor  yourself.  You  may  be  your  own  hydro- 
pathist.  You  have  only  to  purchase  a  work  or  two  on  Hydropathy,  and  they 
will  enable  you  to  cure  yourself:  at  least  they  will  enable  you  to  do  for  your- 
self a  great  deal  more  than  drugs  and  doctors  would  ever  be  likely  to  do  for 
you. 

I  have  received  J.  L.  Bulmer's  tract  entitled  'An  Examination  of  the  Letter 
of  the  Young  Wesleyan ;  aud  a  Further  Defence  of  Unitarian  Christianity.' 

J.  W. — Purchase  the  PJionographic  Manual.  It  can  be  had  through 
almost  any  of  the  booksellers 

G.  R.  M. — There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  words  of  Pope  are  true,  'Whatever 
is,  is  right.'  There  is  another  sense  in  which  they  are  not  true.  But  I  cannot 
at  present  state  my  views  at  length  on  the  subject. 

T.  Atkikson. — I  am  obliged  to  T.  Atkinson.  The  iSie  5s.  9d.  was  a  mis- 
print.    I  see  it  is  £6  5s.  9d.  in  The  SepoH. 

W.  J.,  MossLEY. — There  is  more  engine  driving  in  America  than  any  where 
else,  but  whether  additional  men  are  wanted  in  that  department  I  cannot 
positively  say. 

*  A  friend  assures  me  that  there  arc  facts'which  demonstrate  fully  the  truth 
of  Homoeopathy.  He  promises  to  supply  me  with  a  number  of  those  facts. 
They  will  probably  appear  in  an  early  number  of  The  Peopie.  I  should  be 
glad  to  find  that  there  was  good  ground  for  believing  in  the  system. 

TAPSCOTT^S    LINE    OF   AMERICAN    PACKETS, 

FOR    NEW    YORK. 

TO  SAIL  positively  on  the  26th  of  January,  the  magnificent  new  'Red  Star'  Line  Packet 
Shir,  CONSTELLATION,  Captain  Luce,  3500  Tons  Burthen. 
This  Splendid  NEW  Packet-Ship  is  the  Largest  and  most  magnificent  Ship  afloat ;  has  three 
decks  ;  and  is  fitted  ivith  every  modern  improvement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Pas- 
sengers, which,  with  Captaijs  Luce's  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  should  obtain  for  this 
noble  Ship  a  decided  preference  ;  and  parties  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  should  examine  the 
accommodations  of  this  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  before  engaging  elsewhere. 
For  terms  of  Passage,  which  will  be  moderate,  early  application  should  be  made  to 

W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO., 
St.  George's  Buildings ,  JRegent  Road,  Clarence  Dock,  Liverpool. 
*;^*  Persons  wishing  to  go  by  this  magnificent  Ship,  should  send  Deposits  of  Five  Shillings  each, 
in  Postage  Stamps  or  otherwise,  previously  to  the  24th  instant,  when  good  berths  will  be  kept 
for  them. 


ALSO,  FOR 

NEW  YORK. 

SHIP, 

CAPTAIS. 

TOSS  BCR. 

TO  SAIL 

JOHN  CURRIER 

Knapp. 

ISOO 

-    16th  January 

YORKSHIRE 

Sherman. 

2000 

—       — 

CONSTELLATION 

Luce.      - 

8500 

-    26th      — 

L.  Z.         -        -        -        . 

Aloses.    - 

2000 

- 

LIVERPOOL 

Eldridge 

2000 

-    6th  February 

CENTURION 

Eioker. 

-        -        ISOO 

-   — 

RAPrAHANNOCK 

Cushing. 

2500 

-   .     — 

SIDDONS 

-        Howe.      - 

2000 

-    11th     — 

J.  Z.          -        .        -        . 

Zerga 

1800 

-   — 

A.  Z 

Chandler 

1800 

-   — 

JAMES  H.  SHEPPARB 

Ainsworth 

1800 

-   ^-^     — 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST 

HaUett     - 

2000        -        - 

-    6th  March. 

And  will  be  succeeded  by  othe 

•first-class  Pachet-Ships 

tveehly. 

FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

NEW  SHIP  -       -       -       -       -       -       1800       -       -       -    20th  January 

PETEB  JIACEY  -       -       -       -       -       ISOO       -       .       ■    Ist  February. 

FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

JOHN  RACEWELL      -        -        WamUisie.        -        -        1800        ...    —      

FOR  CHARLSTON. 

SAMOSET      -        .        -        -        Tucker.  -        -        1000        -        .        -    —      ' 

Passengers  are  furnished  by  each  Ship  ivith  the  following  Provisions  : — 2i  lbs.  Biscuit,  1  lb 
Flour,  6  lbs.  Oatroeal,  2  lbs.  Rice,  \  lb.  Sugar,  J  lb,  Molasses,  2  ozs.  Tea,  per  week,  during  th 
voyage. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  o"  from 
J.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage^  Paternoster  Eow,  London,  through  the 

Booksellers. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  discussion  of  communistic  principles  will 
increase,  for  a  wliile,  the  numbers  of  Communists.  It  is  natural  for 
some  people  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another.  It  is  natural  for  some 
people  to  embrace  what  is  new  if  they  find  that  there  is  anything  con- 
siderable to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  is  natural  for  some  people,  when 
they  find  that  anything  serious  can  be  said  or  proved  against  their  for- 
mer principles,  to  relinquish  or  abandon  them  at  once.  It  is  natural 
for  some  people  to  embrace  at  once,  and  with  joy  and  rapture,  what  pro- 
mises great  advantages  ;  even  though  its  promises  are  such  as'can'never 
be  fulfilled.  In  all  cases  when  systems  or  principles  are  freely  dis- 
cussed, a  number  of  persons  change  sides.  Converts  are  made  by  both 
parties.  When  popery  and  protestantism  are  freely  discussed,  a  num- 
ber of  Protestants  become  Catholics,  and  a  number  of  Catholics  become 
Protestants.  When  the  principles  of  Jlethodisni  and  Calvinism  are 
discussed,  here  and  there  a  l\f  ethodist  becomes  a  Calvinist,  and  here  and 
there  a  Calvinist  becomes  a  Methodist.  When  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  discussed,  here  and  there  a  Christian  becomes  an  unbeliever,  and  here 
and  there  an  unbeliever  becomes  a  Christian.  It  is  always  thus.  It 
will  continue  to  be  thus  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 

So  in  the  discussion  of  Communism.  Some  that  at  present  are 
Communists,  will  relinquish  their  principles,  and  some  that  at  present 
are  Anti-Communists,  will  embrace  them.  For  a  while  perhaps  the 
number  of  conversions  will  be  in  favour  of  Communism.  StUl,  truth 
will  triumph  in  the  end.  It  is  impossible  that  Communism  should 
triumph  long,  unless  its  principles  be  true.  And  it  is  impossible  that 
Communism  should  ultimately  fail  to  triumph,  unless  its  principles  be 
false.  In  all  cases  where  men  inquire  freely,  and  freely  discuss  the 
merits  of  opposing  principles  and  systems,  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
alone,  will  triumph  and  prevail. 

And  let  it  be  understood,  that  if  a  number  of  individuals  should 
embrace  Communism,  they  wiU  not  be  necessarily  ruined  in  conse- 
quence. They  will  not  necessarily  become  bad,  or  mischievous,  or  mis- 
erablemen  in  consequence.  And  the  belief  of  communistic  principles  will 
not  expose  them  to  eternal  torments.  The  belief  of  communistic  prin- 
ciples will  not  entail  on  them  the  wrath  of  God,  or  subject  them  to 
exclusion  from  the  peace  and  bliss  of  immortality.  Nor  will  the  con- 
version of  a  number  of  men  to  Communism  entail  disaster  or  de- 
struction on  our  earthly  interests.  Nay,  even  if  Communism  should 
prevail  so  far  as  to  enable  the  Communists  to  upset  and  annihilate  all 
present  forms  of  government,  and  all  existing  institutions,  and  try 
their  principles  on  the  broadest,  largest  scale,  the  world  would  not  be 
ruined — mankind  would  not  be  undone.  If  Communism  proved  to 
be  good  and  right,  the  world  would  be  an  infinite  gainer  ;  and  if  it 
proved  to  be  wrong  and  injurious,  the  world  would  quickly  abolish  it. 

The  temporaiy  triumph  of  Communism  would  do  much  good.  It 
would  annihilate  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy,  and  enfeeble  and  dimin- 
ish heartless  mammonism.  It  would  awaken  a  world  of  thought,  and 
give  an  infinite  impulse  to  knowledge.  It  would  quicken  and  invigo- 
rate a  countless  multitude  of  human  souls.  It  would  sweep  away  a 
host  of  terrible  abuses.  If  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  right,  the  true, 
the  natural  system  of  society, it  would  prepare  Ihe  icny  for  the  right, 
the  true,  the  natural  system. 


The  temporary  triumph  of  Communism  would  cause  a  great  deal  of 
suffering,  it  is  true.  But  it  would  cure  a  great  deal  more.  It  would 
kill  a  handful,  perhaps  ;  but  it  would  save  a  multitude.  It  would  be 
terribly  annoying  to  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  ;  but  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely agreeable  to  vast  multitudes  of  the  poor.  It  would  make  a 
number  quite  miserable  perhaps  ;  but  it  would  make  a  still  greater 
number  exceedingly  happy. 

And  the  parties  whom  it  would  make  miserable  are  the  parties  who 
for  ages  past  have  had  things  all  their  own  way.  And  the  parties 
whom  it  would  make  happy  are  the  parties  who  for  ages  past  liave 
been  oppressed  and  plundered  and  tortured.  The  parties  whom  it 
would  make  miserable,  are  the  parties  who  at  present  make  others 
miserable  ;  and  the  parties  whom  it  %YOuld  delight  and  bless,  are  the 
parties  who  have  created  the  wealth  of  the  world — the  parties  who 
have  both  supported  themselves  and  their  oppressors.  The  parties 
whom  it  would  make  miserable  are  the  idle,  the  useless,  and  the 
vicious  ;  and  the  parties  whom  it  would  cheer  and  bless  are  the  indus- 
trious, the  useful,  and  deserving. 

If  Communism  were  found  on  trial  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  the  feeling  in  opposition  to  it  would  soon 
become  so  general  and  so  strong,  as  to  modify  or  abolish  it.  It  could 
not  last,  if  it  proved  itself  at  war  with  human  nature,  and  inconsistent 
with  human  happiness.  It  would  not  endure  a  year.  Old  systems 
may  last  for  ages,  though  ever  so  injurious  in  some  of  their  tendencies; 
but  neio  systems  cannot  last  at  all,  if  they  are  false,  unnatural,  and 
injurious. 

Even  the  national  establishment  of  Communism,  however  false  and 
unnatiural  its  principles  might  prove,  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  hopes 
or  happiness  of  our  race.  It  would  not,  in  lact,  cause  lialf  so  much 
evil  as  it  would  cure.  It  would  not  cause  half  so  much  misery  as  it 
would  remove.  It  would  do  incalculable  good.  Though,  it  might 
not  do  it  directly,  by  its  own  natural  influence,  it  would  do  it  indi- 
rectly, by  setting  loose  for  a  while  the  human  mind  ;  by  shivering  old 
and  hurtful  prejudices  ;  by  abolishing  evil  laws  ;  by  sweeping  away 
injurious  institutions  ;  by  increasing  the  amount  of  knowledge  ;  by 
augmenting  tlie  moral  force  of  the  masses ;  by  weakening  and  dis- 
abUng  tyranny,  and  greatly  hastening  the  utter  and  eternal  anniliila- 
tion  of  oppression  and  slavery. 

Jlen's  eftbrts  to  discover  the  perpetual  motion,  though  they  have 
never  succeeded  in  discovering  such  a  motion,  have  done  much  good. 
They  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  important  principles,  to  the 
explosion  of  many  old  errors,  to  the  clearer  and  fuller  development  of 
many  human  souls,  to  the  unparalleled  multiplication  and  improve- 
ment of  useful  arts,  and  to  the  incalculable  increase  of  human  know- 
ledge and  human  happiness.  And  the  eftbrts  of  men  to  establish  a 
perfect  system  of  society,  though  they  may  never  succeed  in  estabUsh- 
ing  such  a  system,  will  do  great  good.  They  will  lead  to  the  annilii- 
lation  of  existing  evils,  and  to  the  establishment  of  truer  principles 
and  better  institutions,  than  the  world  as  yet  has  seen. 

I  say  then,  let  the  free  and  full  discussion  of  Communism  be  en- 
couraged. Let  those  who  say  that  the  principles  of  Communism  are 
dangerous,  prevent  their  establishment  by  the  force  of  truth,  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  by  the  illumination  and  elevation  of  men's  minds. 
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Let  those  who  dread  those  principles,  and  really  wish  to  prevent  their 
spread  and  triumph,  give  men  something  truer,  something  better. 
Let  them  check  men's  ardour  for  unsparing,  wholesale  revolutions,  by- 
relinquishing,  renouncing,  and  abolishing  whatever  is  false,  unjust,  and 
hurtful  in  existing  systems.  If  they  are  anxious  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  communism,  let  them  prove  that  men  can  be  made  happy 
without  it.  Let  them  aid  in  the  development  of  truth,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  common  equity.  If  they  are  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
other  men  making  experiments  on  society,  let  them  make  some  reason- 
able experiments  themselves.  If  they  wish  mankind  to  be  content  and 
peaceful,  let  them  give  them  some  good  reason  to  be  so.  If  they 
would  cure  people's  longings  for  a  radical  and  wholesale  change,  let 
them  so  far  change  the  state  of  things  themselves,  as  to  enable  the 
honest  and  industrious  to  obtain  the  means  of  support,  and  of  the  true 
and  proper  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  spread  of  all  new  principles  of  society,  though  false  and  un- 
natural in  themselves,  will  do  good.  They  will  make  the  tyrants 
miserable.  They  will  obHge  them  to  abate  their  tyranny.  Though 
they  may  not  erect  a  safe  and  permanent  dwelling-place  for  humanity, 
they  will  lielp  to  throw  down  the  dungeons  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  imprisoned.  Though  they  may  not  give  birth  to  all  that  virtue 
and  blessedness  which  their  advocates  contemplate,  they  will  scathe, 
and  scatter,  and  [destroy  a  multitude  of  old  and  terrible  evils. 
Though  they  may  not  confer  on  men  the  advantages  for  which  they 
long,  they  will  free  them  from  a  number  of  those  calamities  under 
which  they  groan.  This  is  no  reason  why  we  should  encourage  what 
we  discover  to  be  false  or  evil ;  but  it  is  a  reason  good  enough  why 
we  should  rejoice  in  free  inquiry,  and  favour  free  discussion.  It  is  a 
reason  good  enough  why  we  should  not  be  so  afraid  of  the  spread 
and  temporary  triumph  even  of  false  and  evil  principles,  as  to  per- 
secute those  who  believe  and  teach  them.  It  is  a  reason  sufficient 
why  we  should  prefer  the  discussion  of  new  principles,  even  though 
we  believe  them  to  be  erroneous,  to  a  torpid,  slumbering  acquiescence 
in  old  injurious  errors. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  have  not  the  means  of  investigating 
social  and  poKtical  questions.  It  may  be  said  that  some  have  not 
the  necessary  amount  of  intellect  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  truth 
from  error,  fiction  from  fact,  and  sophistry  from  sound  and  honest 
argument.  I  answer,  men's  intellects  increase  in  power  by  action. 
Their  ability  to  distinguish  error  from  truth,  fiction  from  fact,  and 
sophistry  from  sound  and  honest  argument  will  increase  with  exercise. 
The  more  they  think,  the  more  hkely  will  they  be  to  think  right.  The 
more  they  investigate,  the  better  will  they  be  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  precious  and  the 
vile.  The  free  and  general  discussion  of  great  political  and  social  princi- 
ples, will  of  itself  fit  people  for  discussing  them  properly.  By  work- 
ing, men  increase  their  ability  to  work.  By  talking,  men  increase  their 
ability  to  talk.  By  seeking  after  truth,  men  increase  their  ability  to 
discover  truth.  By  investigating  and  discussing  principles,  men  qualify 
themselves  for  investigating  and  discussing  them  to  advantage. 

I  say  then  to  my  friends  ;  the  Communistic  social  principles 
are,  in  my  opinion,  false  ;  but  let  them  be  discussed.  The  Commu- 
nistic principles  are,  in  my  opinion,  unnatural  and  impracticable  ;  but 
let  them  be  fairly  tested.  Private-property,  single-family  arrange- 
ments, and  something  in  the  shape  of  competition,  are,  in  niy  opinion, 
consistent  with  the  highest  attainable  perfection  of  human  virtue  and 
of  human  happiness  ;  but  let  us  not  refuse  to  listen  to  those  who 
differ  from  us  on  this  subject.  The  Communists  and  ourselves 
agree  that  the  present  state  of  society  is  bad, — that  the  forms  of 
Government  at  present  existing  are  exceedingly  unnatural  and  inju- 
rious. We  may  at  least  unite  to  destroy  the  evil  that  is,  and  calmly, 
kindly,  and  respectfully  correspond  or  converse  with  each  other  as  to 
what  we  shall  put  in  its  place. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,, that  the  pages  of  this  periodical  shall 
be  open  to  plain,  clear,  straightforward,  brief  communications  on 
Communistic  principles,  and,   so  far  as  the  limits  of  our  publication 


will  allow,  to  the  free,  and  friendly,  and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  these  principles.  I  shall  prefer,  in  the  first  place,  to  deal 
with  well  written  works  on  the  subject  of  Communism.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  Louis  Blanc's  work  on  the  '  Organization  of  Labour.'  Louis 
Blanc  shall  speak  for  himself.  I  will  quote  his  words  as  I  find  them 
in  his  book.  When  he  utters  what  I  regard  as  true,  I  shall  express 
my  assent ;  when  he  utters  what  appears  to  me  erroneous,  I  shall 
express  my  dissent,  and  give  my  reasons  for  my  dissent.  If  any  one 
thinks  I  treat  Louis  Blanc  unfairly,  he  shall,  if  he  will  only  speak 
plainly,  calmly,  and  to  the  point,  be  heard  in  his  favour.  If  any  one 
thinks  that  my  reasonings  are  bad  or  inconclusive,  he  also,  if  he  will 
speak  with  plainness,  calmness,  and  brevity,  shall  be  heard.  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  for  truth,  and  the  best  for  every  man  that  takes  an 
interest  in  its  development  and  spread. 

We  cannot,  that  I  know  of,  discuss  those  matters  at  a  better  season 
than  the  present.  The  nations  are  comparatively  at  peace.  The 
minds  of  men  are  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  discussion  of  great  prin- 
ciples. We  are,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  eve  of  important  political 
and  social  revolutions.  We  cannot  therefore  discuss  too  soon  the 
merits  of  principles  and  systems,  which  claim  to  be  established  in  the 
place  of  those  which  are  so  rapidly  passing  away.  Let  us  enter  on  the 
work  then  at  once.  Let  us  enter  upon  it  heartily.  Let  us  do  our 
best.  Let  us  all  do  our  best ;  and  the  blessing  both  of  God  and  of 
man  shall  rest  upon  us ;  and  our  labours  shall  not  be  in  vain. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SECTARIANISM, 


The  mind  is  easily  bent.  It  is  like  a  tender  plant, — the  slightest 
pressure  will  cause  it  to  grow  crooked.  And  no  man  can  live  in  a 
sect  without  being  subject  to  unnatural  pressure  from  some  side  or 
other.  A  man  in  a  sect,  if  he  discovers  and  reveals  a  truth,  is  always 
in  danger  of  incurring  censure  or  excommunication  ;  and  the  fear  of 
censure  or  excommunication  operates  on  his  mind  like  some  unnatural 
pressure  on  the  growing  plant.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  remain 
in  a  sect  without  suffering  injuiy.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  all  the 
sectarian  preachers  in  the  kingdom,  seeks  freely  and  eagerly  after 
truth,  or  reveals  to  his  hearers  the  whble  of  the  truth  which  he  hap- 
pens to  discover.  Priests,  generally,  are  ignorant  of  many  things 
which  they  would  readily  discover  if  they  were  free  from  the  injurious 
influence  of  their  situation ;  and  almest  every  priest  of  any  amount  of  in- 
tellect knows  more  than  he  ventures  to  declare.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  develop  itself  freely  and  fully  in  connection  with  a  sect  or  a 
priesthood.  Even  the  Unitarian  ministers  themselves  remain  ignorant 
in  many  cases,  and  in  many  other  cases  keep  the  people  in  ignorance, 
and  that  on  important  subjects.  In  consequence  of  this  disastrous 
influence  pervading  sects  and  priesthoods,  I  never  learnt  half  so  fast, 
while  a  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  as  I  have  done  since  my 
expulsion.  And  I  never  felt  the  same  amount  of  freedom  in  de- 
claring my  views  while  in  connection  with  a  sect,  that  I  have  felt  of 
late.  A  man  in  a  sect,  and  especially  a  man  in  a  priesthood,  neither 
discovers  the  truth  so  readily,  nor  so  soon  gains  strength  and  courage 
to  decla  re  it,  as  a  man  who  lives  at  large. 

That  sects  may  have  a  beneficial  influence  in  some  way,  is  very 
probable.  Perhaps  all  the  sects  in  existence  have  been  of  use  in 
their  day.  But  that  they  exert  a  mischievous  influence,  is,  with  me, 
past  doubt.  The  good  which  sects  do  to  mankind,  they  do,  in  general, 
during  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence.  They  seldom  do  much 
good  afterwards.  The  older  they  get,  the  more  corrupt  they  become. 
The  less  becomes  their  influence  for  good,  and  the  greater  their  in- 
fluence for  evil.  The  founders  of  sects  are  generally  reformers. 
These  reformers  generally  commence  by  breaking  loose  from  previous 
sects,  and  working  without  regard  to  sectarian  or  priestly  law.  These 
reformers  are  not  always  the  founders  of  the  sects  which  bear  their 
name.  Sects  are  occasionally  formed  by  the  successors  of  the  reform- 
ers.    Even  when  the  reformers  themselves  found  sects,  their  sue- 
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cessors  generally  change,  corrupt,  and  ^jervert  them ;  and  one  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  the  formation  of  sects  in  connection  with 
reforming  movements  does  not  always  check  the  reform  itself.  One 
thing,  however,  is  past  doubt ;  that  all  sects,  after  they  have  once 
got  fairly  established,  oppose  reform  beyond  a  certain  point.  They 
favour  reform  up  to  their  own  standard,  but  forbid  it  beyond  that 
standard.     A  sectarian  therefore  is  never  properly  free. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


A  Friend  to  troth. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  small  tract  you  have  sent ; 
but  I  cannot  publish  it  in  The  People.*  It  is  not  exactly  true.  That  Con- 
fucius, the  Chinese  philosopher,  was  a  superior  man,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  that 
he  promulgated  the  maxim,  '  Do  unto  others  what  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you,'  I  doubt.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  maxim  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  work  older  than  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  is  true  that  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Epicurus,  and  Cicero,  all  wrote  valuable  works  on  morality.  It  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  they  wrote  many  things  false  and  foolish.  I  have  read 
many  ot  the  moral  writings  of  Seneca  and  Cicero,  but  I  think  them  far  infe- 
rior, in  some  respects,  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Plutarch  lived  after  Jesus, 
and  might,  for  anything  I  know,  derive  some  benefit  from  the  influence  of  his 
teaching.?. 

That  several  of  the  things  which  the  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  teaching,  are 
erronious  and  impracticable,  I  believe.  If  a  man  should  in  every  case  give  to 
him  that  asketh  of  him,  and  never  turn  away  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
him,  as  Jesus  directs  men  to  do  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  he  should  lend,  hoping 
for  nothing  again ;  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  both  encourage  idleness  and  pro- 
fligacy in  others,  and  beggar  himself  and  his  family.  He  would  have  to  give 
and  lend,  not  only  his  money,  but  his  clothes  and  tools  and  furniture;  and  he 
would  have  to  give  and  lend  them  to  the  vilest  of  mankind, — to  men  and 
women  who  spend  what  they  obtain  in  drunkenness  and  crime. 

Nor  do  I  consider  the  exhortation,  '  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  bim  have  thy  cloak  also,'  as  wise  or  practicable.  I 
would  not  obey  it  myself,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  one  that  does  obey  it. 
I  never  knew  a  professor  of  Christianity  in  my  life  who  acted  on  the  principle 
inculcated  in  this  exhortation. 

With  respect  to  the  injunction,  'If  any  one  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also,'  I  have  heard  of  a  person  who  literally  obeyed  it ; 
it  was  an  American  lecturer  of  the  name  of  Duval.  In  a  lecture  on  non- 
resistance,  he  quoted  this  passage,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  adopt  it  as  the  rule 
of  their  future  conduct.  He  happened,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  to  say 
something  respecting  the  Democrats,  which  gave  oii'ence  to  a  man  of  that 
party.  This  man  accosted  the  lecturer  as  he  left  the  lecture-room,  and  told 
him  that  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  Democrats  was  not  true.  Duval  said 
Yes,  it  was  true.  The  Democrat  told  him  that  if  he  said  that  again,  he  would 
give  him  a  smack  on  the  face.  Duval,  without  thinking,  perhaps,  replied,  '  It 
is  certainly  true'  The  Democrat  then  struck  him  a  smart  blow  on  the  cheek. 
Duval,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been  inculcating,  turned 
the  other  cheek.  The  Democrat  struck  that,  and  then  got  hold  of  the  lec- 
turer's nose,  and  began  to  wring  it  violently.    But  here  the  obedience  of  the 

*  On  second  thoughts  I  have  decided  to  print  the  tract.    It  is  as  follows  : 

CONFUCIUS,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  who  lived  five  hundi-ed  years  beforo  Christ,  was  a 
renowned  moralist,  and  promulgated  many  excellent  maxims  ;  such  as,  '  Do  unto  others  what 
ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you ;  Labour  to  purify  yourselves  ;  Kschew  vanity  and  pride.* 

Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epicurus,  Cicero,  and  other  sages  of  antiquity,  wrote  valuable  books  on 
morality,  but,  in  due  tinie,  Jesus  Christ  came  and  gave  many  new  precepts ;  they  were  therefore 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  enjoined  upon  his  disciples,  as  a  duty,  to  '  Lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again.*  Christ  also  said,  *  If  any  man  take  away  thy  coat,  give  him  thy  cloak  also  ;  and  'If  any 
one  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also  ;'  '  Lay  not  up  for  yourselTes  treasures 
on  earth  ;'  '  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth  :'  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  chink,  nor  yet  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on ;'  '  When  thou 
makest  a  dinner,  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours, 
lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recompense  be  made  thee.' 

All  these  injunctions  are  clear  and  positive  rules  of  life,  admitting  of  no  evasion  ;  and  they 
are  read  in  our  solemn  assemblies,  but  altogether  disregarded  by  the  religious  professors  of  evei-y 
denomination  !  Jesus  Christ  also  told  his  disciples  to  wash  each  others  feet,  in  language  which 
cannot  be  misinterpreted.  (John  xiii.  6.)  Indeed  all  his  commands  were  delivered  in  the  most 
plain,  express,  and  peremptory  manner.  He  clearly  taught,  that  Christians  must  not  entertain 
their  friends,  relations,  or  rich  neighbours,  but  confine  their  attentions  to  the  poor,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind.  All  resistance  of  evil,  whether  the  injury  be  great  or  small,  are  manifest  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  Christ ;  and  he  most  emphatically  prohibited  the  accumulation  of  property ; 
we  read  that  the  poor  woman  who  cast  all  she  possessed  into  the  treasury,  was  commended,  be- 
cause '  she  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living.' 

Before  we  presume  to  teach  Christianity,  in  distant  lands,  wo  ought  to  practise  it  at  home. 
Before  we  send  Missionaries  abroad,  to  tell  the  Mahometans,  Pagans,  and  Hindoos,  that  mdess 
they  repent  and  receive  the  Gospel,  they  will  be  everlastingly  damned, — we  ought  to  show  th.at 
we  believe  In  its  divinity,  by  a  devout  submission  to  all  the  laws  issued  by  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
written,  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  but  he  that  doi'ih  the  will  of  my  Father ;'  and  further,  '  He  that  knowcth  his 
master's  will,  and  doeth  it  not.  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.' 

Christianity  does  not  consist  in  condemning  '  the  wickedness  of  the  world ;'  in  blaming  the 
proud  Unitarians  who  'deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them;'  or  in  pitying  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  '  which  so  awfully  prevails  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  No.  no  ;  CHRISTI- 
ANITY CONSISTS  IN  OBEYING  THE  LAWS  OF  CHRIST.  And  if  there  bo  one  part  of 
Hell  Fire  hotter  than  another,  it  is  now  ready  to  receive  all  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
inspiration  ot  the  Holy  Bible,  but  act  in  direct  opposition  to  its  divine  and  positive  commands. 


lecturer  to  his  non-resistance  principles  ended,  for  he  struck  the  Democrat  a 
tremendous  blow,  and  drove  him  to  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet.  This  was 
the  only  case  lever  heard  of  in  which  a  man  literally  obeyed  the  precept, 
I  If  any  one  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,'  and  even 
in  this  case  the  man  obeyed  the  injunction  in  the  UUtr  only,  and  not  in  the 
spirit. 

The  passage,  '  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,'  admits  per- 
haps of  a  reasonable  interpretation.  I  mean  it  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
mean  nothing  unreasonable.  1  have  understood  it  as  simply  forbidding  people 
to  lay  up  treasures  for  selfish  objects.  Still,  the  connection  of  the  words  with 
what  follows, — '  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,'  &c.,  seems  hardly  to  be  con- 
sistent with  this  rational  interpretation.  I  certainly  believe  the  passage, 
'Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  you  shall  eat  and  what  you  shall  drink, 
&c.,  to  be  foolish,  unnatural,  impracticable.  It  is  generally  .said  that  the 
words  '  Take  no  thought,'  mean,  '  Be  not  anxious:  This,  however,  may  be 
questioned.  But  supposing  it  were  so,  the  command  would  still  be  unreason- 
able and  impracticable.  i\Ien  in  general  cannot  liclp  at  times  being  anxioug, 
or  painfully  thoughtful,  about  to-morrow.  Some  are  less  subject  to  anxiety 
than  others;  and  here  and  there  you  may  find  one  who  is  almost  an  entire 
stranger  to  anxiety ;  but  men  in  general  are  so  formed,  that  they  cannot  help 
but  be  anxious,  or  painfully  thoughtful,  with  respect  to  to-morrow,  occasion- 
ally. There  are  few,  I  imagine,  who  are  less  subject  to  anxiety  with  respect 
to  the  future  than  myself;  yet  many  a  time  have  I  lain  sleepless  on  my  bed 
for  hours  and  hours  together,  iu  consequence  of  anxiety,  or  painful  thought, 
with  respect  to  to-morrow.  I  have  wanted  paper,  for  instance,  and  have  not 
had  the  money  to  pay  for  it  with,  nor  known  how  to  obtain  the  money,  and 
I  could  not  help  but  be  anxious.  And  how  can  a  man  who  is  staning,  and 
whose  wife  and  children  are  starving,  and  who  sees  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
bread,  avoid  anxiety  i  It  is  impossible.  God  never  meant  people  to  be  free 
from  anxiety  iu  such  cases.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  on  this  subject  are  incon- 
sistent with  man's  nature.     They  are  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God. 

The  precept,  '  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper  call  not  thy  friends 
or  thy  kinsmen,  but  the  poor,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,'  is,  in  my  opinion, 
provided  you  allow  a  little  liberty  in  the  interpretation,  a  very  beautiful  and 
benevolent  one.  True,  I  know  of  no  professing  Christian  who  acts  upon  it ; 
nor  would  it  be  proper,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  it  and  act  upon  it  just  as  it 
stands.  It  would  be  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  man  never  to  invite  hig 
friends,  or  kinsmen,  or  rich  neighbours  to  dine  or  sup  with  him.  Nor  would 
it  be  the  best  way  of  benefitting  the  poor,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  to  invite 
them  frequently  to  dine  or  sup  (vith  us.  Still,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
professing  Christians,  and  rich  people  generally,  would  employ  that  money  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  which  they  spend 
in  extravagant  social  feasting.  People  frequently  spend  as  much  in  providing 
a  dinner  or  a  supper  for  their  rich  friend.s,  as  would  supply  useful  employ- 
ment to  two  or  three  poor  men  for  a  year.  A  great  deal  of  the  money  that  is 
spent  in  feasting  and  social  parties  is  worse  than  ivasted.  Still,  the  precept  of 
Jesus  is  given  in  a  most  unqualified  and  unguarded  form.  It  should  have  run 
thus, — '  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper  for  thy  friends,  do  not  spend  thy 
money  foolishly.  Content  thyself  with  providing  what  is  really  needful  or 
useful.  Spend  nothing  in  providing  intoxicating  drinks.  Spend  nothing  in 
providing  injurious  luxuries.  Treat  thy  friends,  thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  neigh- 
bours, as  men,  as  rational  beings,  and  not  as  fools  or  ehildreu.  Let  judgment, 
let  common  sense,  let  justice  and  benevolence  influence  thee  in  preparing  thy 
feast.  While  thou  payest  respect  to  the  reasonable  tastes  of  thy  guests,  pay 
still  greater  respect  to  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  and  to  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity. Consult  thy  own  means,  and  consult  the  health  and  welfare  of  thy 
guests.  Manage  thy  hospitality  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  a  blessing,  and 
not  a  curse.  Do  not  involve  thyself  in  diftieulties,  and  do  not  injure  the 
health  of  thy  neighbours ;  and  while  thou  rememberest  thy  friends,  thy  kins- 
men, and  thy  richer  neighbours,  be  not  urmiindful  of  the  poor,  the  lame,  the 
blind.  Forget  not  the  desolate  widow,  or  the  helpless  orphan :  but  save  the 
needy  from  starvation,  before  thou  spendcst  anything  on  those  who  are 
already  in  comfortable  circumstances.  In  doing  good,  do  that  which  is  most 
necessary  first,  and  that  which  is  least  necessary  afterwards.  While  contriving 
how  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  happy,  the  comfort  of  the  comfortable, 
do  what  thou  canst  to  save  the  helpless  and  miserable  from  death  or  utter 
ruin.  Whilst  pleasing  thyself  with  benevolent  projects,  take  wisdom  for  thy 
guide,  and  employ  thy  surplus  property  in  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
in  thy  power.'  If  .Icsus  had  spoken  thus,  his  words  would  have  been  less 
objection.able ;  his  injunctions  would  have  been  more  practicable.  Still, 
while  we  take  the  liberty  of  censuring  the  manner  in  which  a  man  gives  his 
instruction,  we  must  be  careful  to  do  justice  to  his  npirit  and  intention. 
Now  the  spirit  that  runs  through  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is,  in  my  opinion, 
most  admirable.  His  object  in  all  cases  appears  to  be  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  especially  the  good  of  the  most  needy  and  helpless.  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  lovely,  more  beautiful,  more  truly  divine,  than  the  spirit 
which  runs  through  many  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus.  What  can  be  imagined 
more  creditable,  more  truly  estimalile,  more  worthy  of  our  devoted  admiration, 
than  the  precept  before  us,  requiring  men  to  employ  their  surplus  wealth,  not 
in  feeding  or  pampering  those  who  are  already  fed  too  well,— not  in  giving 
to  those  who  have  already  more  than  they  need ;  but  in  feeding  the  famish- 
ing,  and  relieving  and  comforting  the  lame,  the  helpless,  and  the  blind. 
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The  words, '  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  whcu  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  words  which  go  before  and  follow  after,  are  not  very  object- 
ionable. Jesus  was  addressing  a  uumber  of  persona  who  were  following  him, 
not  out  of  respect  to  his  instructions,  but  simply  for  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  and 
he,  very  properly,  said  to  them,  '  Do  not  follow  me  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  meat  that  perisheth  ;  but  follow  me,  if  you  follow  me  at  all,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  that  which  I  am  especially  wishful  to  give — the  meat 
that  endureth  unto  eternal  life.'  Still,  I  acknowledge  that  the  word  labour  is 
not  the  best  that  might  have  been  employed.  Supposing  the  meaning  of  Christ 
to  have  been  as  I  have  stated,  it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  instead  of 
saying,  'Labour  not  for  the  bread  that  perisheth,'  he  had  said.  Do  noifolloio 
mc  for  the  bread  that  perisheth  ;  do  not  profess  to  be  my  disciples  for  selfish, 
earthly  objects.  If  you  identify  yourselves  with  me,  do  it  out  of  respect  to  the 
doctrine  which  I  teach,  and  to  the  virtues  which  I  inculcate.' 

I  acknowledge  that  all  resistance  of  evil,  whether  the  injury  be  great  or 
small,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Christ ;  but  I  believe  that  resistance  of  evil 
may,  nevertheless,  in  many  cases,  bo  a  duty. 

The  tract  says,  that '  the  poor  woman  who  cast  in  all  that  she  had  into  the 
treasury,  even  all  her  living,'  was  commended  for  so  doing.  This  is  not  cor- 
rect. She  was  not  commended.  You  will  find  the  story  in  Mark  xii.  41 — 44  ; 
and  in  Luke  sxi.  1 — 4.  What  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  is  simply  this, 
'  Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  they 
all ;  for  all  these  have  of  their  abundance  cast  into  the  treasury,  but  she  of  her 
penury  hath  cast  in  all  the  living  that  she  had.'  True,  Luke  speaks  of  this 
casting  into  the  Treasury  as  a  contribution  to  the  offerings  of  God  ;  but  Mark, 
who  is  generally  more  e.^cact  perhaps,  does  not  thus  speak.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Jesus  had  been  saying  a  word  in  favour  of  casting  money  into  the 
treasury  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  commended  the  poor  mdow  for 
castingin  her  money.  He  might  approve  of  the  woman's  motive,  without  com- 
mending her  act ;  and  he  might,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  moral  desert, 
say,  that  a  woman  who  gave  all  she  had  to  a  good  cause,  even  though  all  she 
had  were  but  two  mites,  gave  more,  in  one  respect,  than  those  who  out  of  their 
abundance,  gave  a  hundred  times  the  sum.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
Jesus  had  been  illustrating  the  great  doctrine  on  which  he  so  frequently  insis- 
ted, that  virtue  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  outward  visible 
act,  but  by  the  purity  and  intensity  of  the  inward  hidden  motive  ;  that  a  cup 
of  cold  water  given  to  a  person  from  a  good  motive,  was  as  acceptable  to  God 
as  an  infinitely  richer  gift  by  an  abler  person,  given  with  the  same  motive ; 
in  other  words,  that  a  man  who  has  little  may  give  as  full  a  proof  of  his  virtue 
by  giving  a  little,  as  a  man  who  has  a  great  deal  can  give  of  his  virtue,  by  giv- 
ing a  great  deal.  Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  ease,  Jesus  might  refer  to 
the  case  of  the  poor  widow  in  the  words  recorded,  without  either  commending 
or  blaming  her. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  who  write  on  religious  subjects  would  be  careful  to  be 
just.  No  man  can  ultimately  serve  the  cause  of  truth  by  falsehood  or  misre- 
presentation. As  I  have  said  before,  I  am  no  believer  in  supernatural  revela- 
tion. I  have  no  faith  in  the  common  doctrine  of  Scriptural  infallibility.  A  t 
the  same  time,  I  like  to  see  men,  when  they  take  upon  themselves  to  write 
about  Scripture  or  supernatural  revelation,  carefully  regardful  of  the  truth. 

I  think,  with  the  author  of  the  tract,  that  before  people  send  missionaries 
abroad  to  teach  Christianity  in  distant  lauds,  they  ought  to  practise  it  at  home ; 
— that  before  people  send  missionaries  abroad  to  tell  Pagans  that  unless  they 
repent  and  receive  the  gospel  they  will  be  everlastingly  damned,  they  ought 
themselves  to  show  that  they  believe  in  its  divinity,  by  a  devout  submission 
to  its  laws. 

I  also  agree  with  the  author  of  the  tract,  that  'Christianity  does  not  consist 
in  condemning  the  wickedness  of  the  world, — in  charging  the  Unitarian  with 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought  him,  or  in  pitying  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  And  I  may  add,  that  neither  Christian- 
ity nor  common  virtue  consists  in  misrepresenting  or  unfairly  stating  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  sect  or  system  upon  earth.  We  may  speak  as  strongly  against 
what  we  consider  to  be  error,  as  we  please  ;  but  we  should  never,  either  know- 
ingly or  recklessly,  charge  sects  or  systems  with  teaching  doctrines  whioh 
they  do  not  teach.  We  had  better  lose  the  power  to  write  or  speak,  than  em- 
ploy that  power  in  doing  injustice  to  any  sect  or  system  under  heaven.  We 
may  speak  strongly,  I  say,  against  what  we  believe  to  be  erroneous  and  inju- 
rious ;  but  we  must  take  good  care  to  investigate  and  consider  things  well  be- 
fore we  charge  them  with  being  erroneous  or  injurious. 


THE    AUTHORS    OP    THE    BIBLE. 


John  Clarke,  in  his  letters  to  Adam  Clarke,  on  the  life,  character,  miracles, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  says  that  '  the  style  and  composition  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  prove  them  to  have  been  the  production  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  depraved  of  all  civilized  human  beings.  And  again  he 
says,  '  when  the  nature  of  the  book  is  so  'clearly  seen,  we  can  no  longer  hesi- 
tate in  saying  that  it  was  written  by  some  of  the  most  illiterate  of  the  human 
species,  whose  design  was  to  sport  with  the  credulity  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  subsist  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labour.' 

Kow,  I  consider  myself  as  well  qualified  to  judge  on  this  subject  as  John 


Clarke.  I  think  myself  more  free  from  prejudice  and  passion  on  this  subject 
than  John  Clarke.  And  m:\j  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in 
the  style  and  composition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  prove  them 
'  the  production  of  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved  of  all  civilized  human 
beings,'  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  furnished  by  the  Bible 
that  it  was  written  '  by  persons  whose  design  was  to  sport  with  the  credulity 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  subsist  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labour.'  1  have 
read  the  Bible  with  particular  care.  I  have  perused  it  again  and  again.  I 
have  examined  both  its  style  and  its  teachings.  And  though  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  Bible  is  a  fallible  book, — that  it  is  a  collection  of  purely 
human  compositions, — that  it  abounds  in  errors  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
• — I  am  equally  persuaded  that  it  was,  in  general,  written  by  men  who  were.in 
advance  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  lived,  and  of  the  age  in  which  they 
wrote  ;  and  that  its  various  authors  were,  in  general,  honest  .and  disinterested 
men.  The  charge  preferred  against  the  authors  of  the  Bible  by  John  Clarke, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  as  unreasonable,  as  false,  as  the  pretensions  put  forwai'd  in 
behalf  of  the  Bible  by  orthodox  theologians.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
more  foundation  for  the  one  than  for  the  other.  In  preferring  such  a  foolish 
and  groundless  charge  against  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  John  Clarke  gives  us 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  himself  is  either  very  ignorant  and  reckless,  or  that 
he  is  under  the  influence  of  some  bad  discreditable  motive. 

Men  seriously  injure  the  cause  of  truth  and  free  enquiry  when  they  make 
such  random  and  such  monstrous  charges.  Instead  of  bringing  error  into 
disrepute,  they  only  bring  themselves  and  the  cause  they  advocate  into  dis- 
repute. There  are  few  things  that  I  dislike  worse  than  rage  and  malignity  in 
attacking  the  Bible. 


THE  EARL  OF  HAREWOOD  AND  HIS  TENANTRY. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  issued  a  notice  some  time  ago,  forbidding  the  people 
on  his  estates  to  take  in  lodgers.  He  has  since  published  another  notice, 
warning  them  .against  accommodating  their  sons  and  daughters  in  case  they 
should  get  married.  This  latter  notice  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  a  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood's  tenants. 
The  Earl  refuses  to  build  any  more  cottages  or  houses  on  his  estate,  and  he 
also  refuses  to  others  the  liberty  of  building  any.  Those,  therefore,  who  can- 
not obtain  houses  elsewhere,  are  to  remain  unmarried  for  life,  or  subject  their 
parents  to  ejectment  from  their  homes  and  farms.  The  object  of  the  Earl  is 
to  preserve  himself  from  poor  rates.  The  great  landowners  generally  contrive 
to  avoid  the  pajTuent  of  poor  rates  for  their  large  estates,  and  they  are 
determined  to  do  so.  They  take  care  to  allow  no  people  to  live  on  their 
estates  that  would  be  likely  to  become  burdensome.  If  we  may  so  speak,  they 
hreed  human  beings  on  their  estates,  but  send  them  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts to  be  kept.  They  manufacture  paupers,  but  require  the  industrious 
classes  to  support  them.  The  EarJ  of  Harewood  does  not,  I  suppose,  pay  one- 
tenth  the  amount  of  poor  rates  for  his  large  hall  and  his  immense  estate  at 
Harewood,  that  I  pay  for  my  house  and  office  and  .steam  engine. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  pretends  to  be  anxious  to  prevent  the  houses  of  his 
tenants  from  being  over-crowded.  He  says  that  over-crowded  houses  are  inju- 
rious to  health.  But  this  is  mere  pretence.  What  does  lie  care  about  houses 
being  over-crowded,  provided  the  houses  are  not  on  his  own  estate  %  It  is  such 
conduct  as  his  that  causes  houses  to  be  over-crowded.  Why  does  he  not  build 
new  houses  :  or  why  does  he  not  allow  others  to  build  them  1  By  forcing 
people  from  his  estate  into  the  large  manufacturing  towns  and  cities,  he  is  in- 
creasing the  number  of  crowded  dwellings,  as  well  as  increasing  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  inhabitants,  in  such  places  as  Leeds  and  Bradford. 

The  Earl,  or  one  of  his  tools,  says  that  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  increase 
of  population.  We  ourselves  think  it  would  be  well  if  any  means  coald  be 
used  to  check  the  increase  of  such  kind  of  people  as  the  Earl. 

The  Earl  also  pretends  that  his  object  is  to  prevent  imprudent  marriages. 
But  who  is  to  judge  what  marriages  are  prudent  and  what  arc  not?  If  the 
Earl  of  Harewood  is  to  judge  for  others,  let  others  be  allowed  to  judge  for  him 
and  others  of  his  class. 


LETTER  FROM  W.  SMITH,  AMERICA. 


ilv  LEAR  Wife, — I  hope  you  are  well  in  health  and  in  mind,  as  I  am,  ex- 
cept that  I  feel  regret  at  our  long  separation.  I  should  have  written  sooner, 
but  I  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  country  first.  1  left  Canada  on  the  1 3th  of 
May,  and  arrived  in  Winconsin  on  the  20lh.  I  went  to  Wm.  Smith's  and 
Mnrgalroyd's,  and  I  found  them  all  well.  I  stopped  there  three  days,  and 
then  went  back  into  the  country.  I  like  the  country  as  well  as  I  expected  ; 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  fruitful  country.  It  is  better  than  Canada  for  work- 
ing men,  as  Canada  is  too  much  like  old  England.  I  have  travelled  through 
Racine  county,  Narwith  county.  Rock  county.  Green  county.  Dean  county,  and 
am  now  in  Columbia  county.  I  have  been  digging  draw  wells  with  a  friend, 
who  went  with  me  from  Canada,  and  who  came  from  above  Skipton.  We 
made  from  a  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  day  each.  A  mason,  blacksmith,  shoe 
maker,  or  labourer,  would  do  well  here.  As  to  your  land  society,  I  have  seen 
about  it,  and  think  nothing  of  it,    If  you  have  paid  into  it,  1  would  recom- 
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mend  you  to  sell  out,  or  lose  it,  but  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Forty 
acres  of  good  land  can  be  bouglit  here  for  fifty  dollars,  or  about  £10.  6s.  Od., 
or  two  persons  could  join  for  that  quantity,  so  that  a  man  may  have  twenty 
acres  for  about  £i>  3s.,  and  can  choose  and  act  as  he  likes ;  but  in  a  society 
you  cannot,  and  there  are  risks  beside.  Many  have  left  the  society,  and  gone 
on  their  own  hook ;  and  if  the  society  was  good,  they  would  not  leave  their 
acres  behind.  The  country  is  settling  very  fast.  A  poor  man  can  Ije 
and  is  respected  here,  as  much  as  a  rich  man  in  England.  Crops  look  well 
here,  and  harvest  is  coming  onfa.st;  the  wheat  will  bo  ready  for  cutting  in 
about  eight  days.  There  is  plenty  of  limestone,  stone,  lead,  and  copper  ore 
in  this  Slate;  land,  good  wheat,  Indian  corn,  meadow,  and  all  other  crops. 
And  friends  coming  out  should  make  up  their  mind  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
England  before  they  start.  There  is  not  so  much  quick  rising  in  this  new  coun- 
try, as  in  England ;  but  they  can  live  better,  and  have  not  those  heavy  burdens  to 
bear.  In  respect  to  temperance,  the  laws  of  this  state  are  quite  favourable. 
If  a  man  gets  intoxicated,  and  commits  any  crime,  the  landlord  who  furnished 
him  with  the  liquor,  is  liable  to  the  expense  of  the  damage.  They  cannot 
here  take  the  bed  from  under  a  poor  debtor,  but  they  are  forced  to  leave  him 
forty  acres  of  laud,  a  cow,  a  plough,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  one  year's  supply  of  grain 
for  food,  and  one  year's  wood  for  fire.  Thus  you  see  a  poor  man  is  protected 
by  the  law  here,  and  the  rich  have  not  the  power  to  make  laws  to  save  them- 
selves, and  oppress  the  poor.  The  winter  is  colder  here,  and  the  summer 
warmer  than  in  England.  In  new  countries,  the  ague  and  bilious  complaints 
are  sometimes  troublesome,  but  there  is  less  of  it  here  than  in  any  part  I  have 
been  in;  and  if  properly  treated,  it  is  generally  easily  cured.  They  are  often 
brought  on  by  people's  own  carelessness.  I  have  not  experienced  anything  of 
them  yet.  I  have  never  seen  a  drunken  man  or  a  beggar  in  all  my  travels  of 
hundreds  of  miles. 

I  remain,  your  aftectionate  husband,  William  Smith. 


AGRICULTURAL    DISTRESS. 

Some  one  says  that  the  British  agriculturists  are  at  present  getting  at  the 
rate  of  ie(iO,000,000  a  year  less  for  their  produce  than  they  got  under  the 
system  of  protection.  If  this  be  true,  the  agriculturists  have  been  robbing  the 
nation  of  sixty  millions  a  year.  This,  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  the  re- 
storation of  protection,  would  be  a  reason  why  the  agriculturists  should  be 
fined  for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  millions  a  year,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  whom  they  have  heretofore  so  wickedly  plundered.  If  a 
thief  should  say,  when  convicted,  '  I  have  made  a  thousand  a  year  less  since 
my  apprehension  than  before,'  the  court  would  not  consider  it  a  reason  for 
giving  the  thief  his  liberty,  but  a  reason  for  taking  extra  care  of  the  fellow  for 
the  time  to  come.  The  complaints  of  the  landlords  and  farmers  should  be 
regarded  as  a  confession  that  all  the  while  they  have  had  protection  they  have 
been  cheating  the  public.  They  should  also  be  regarded  as  a  confession  that  pro- 
tection is  a  crime  and  a  curse,  and  that  the  abolition  of  protection  is  an  in- 
estimable blessing.  Somebody  told  me  that  Jlr.  Cobdon  had  said  that  ho  had 
seen  a  document  printed  by  the  agriculturists,  stating  that  they  were  at  pre- 
sent obtaining  less  by  sixty  millions  a  year  for  their  produce  than  they  have 
heretofore  obtained.  I  have  not  myself  seen  this  document.  I  should  like  to 
see  it.  I  should  like  to  see  this  evidence  of  the  wickedness  of  our  ai-istoerats 
' — this  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt  in  their  own  hand  writing. 


COMMUNISM. 


SiE, — In  your  review  of  The  Tndh-Secher,  coutaiuod  in  No.  86  of  Tde 
People,  I  find  a  notice  of  my  article  on  '  Man  and  Society.'  Should  you  not 
deem  it  an  intrusion  upon  your  space,  I  would  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  subject  of  your  notice.  Before  entering  into  the  matter,  however,  allow 
me  to  express  my  entire  approbation  of  the  manner  ia  which  you  have 
noticed  my  paper ;  of  the  truth-loving,  truth-seeking,  and  charitable  spirit 
that  pervades  your  remarks  ;  so  diflerent  from  the  one-sided,  sophistical  rea- 
sonings, the  intolerant,  wholesale  denunciations  of  the  bigots. 

You  admit  that  great  changes  are  required  in  the  constitution  of  society ; 
but,  you  say,  'that  man  is  made  for  individualism  and  private  property,  is 
equally  certain.'  The  truth  of  this,  although  a  Communist,  I  admit.  To 
be  a  Communist  is  not  necessary  to  become  opposed  to  individualism  and  pri- 
vate property,  justly  manifested.  Individualism  cannot  be  destroyed.  It  is 
an  indestructible  aud  divine  instinct  of  humanity.  Private  properly  cannot 
be  destroyed.  It  is  an  indestructible  and  divine  want  of  humanity.  But  the 
unjust  development  of  both  can  and  will  be  subdued. 

As  an  individual  living  in  a  community,  I  should  require  a  private  house 
to  dwell  in.  While  I  should  live  in  that  house,  it  would  be,  and  I  should  call 
it,  my  own  ;  and  should  any  one,  holding  the  foolish  and  unnatural  idea  that 
idl  things  should  be  in  common  (an  idea  which  I  remomljcr  seeing  very  pro- 
perly caricaturized  in  the  Comic  Aimamtc  some  years  ago)  enter  my  dwelling 
and  tell  me  he  intended  to  reside  there,  as  it  was  common  property,  and  there- 
fore as  much  his  as  mine,  I  should  quietly  tell  him  to  make  his  exit,  and  if 
he  refused,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  use  forcible  means  to  convince  him 
of  his  folly.    But  would  it  not  be  equally  foolish  and  wicked  on  my  part,  and 


deserving  of  treatment  as  summary  and  convincing,  were  T,  under  a  false 
notion  of  individuality,  to  lay  claim  to  several  private  dwellings  of  my  fellow 
commoners,  au J  to  call  them,  my  own  ?  My  simple  idea  of  justice  tells  me 
I  should  be  equally  oulpaldc.  I  might,  for  private  pleasure  and  want,  have 
attached  to  my  dwelling  a  garden  of  limited  extent,  in  reference  to  which  1 
should  be  justified  in  putting  in  operation  the  law  of  trespass  against  unwel- 
come visitors,  or  tho.se  ultra-Communists  above  referred  to,  who  knew  not 
how  to  respect  the  true  individuality  of  man.  But  should  I  not  he  a  demon 
in  human  form,  were  I,  under  a  plea  of  individual  desire,  to  endeavour  to 
claim  as  my  oton-  my  neighbour's  gardens,  or  the  common  lands  of  the  whole 
community]  For  my  individual  u.se  I  should  have  a  wardrobe  belonging  to 
me  only,  and  no  one  would  have  the  right  to  take  the  hat  oil'  my  head  or  the 
coat  off  my  back,  under  au  impression  that  they  were  common  property,  and 
as  much  his  as  mine.  They  would  he  my  own,  my  veritable  private  property. 
But  would  it  be  right  for  me,  from  a  false  notion  of  individuality,  whether  by 
a  .system  of  gambling  called  trade,  or  any  other  means,  to  accumulate  vast 
stores  of  hats,  coats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  other  wearing  apparel,  which  my 
individual  nature  never  would  require,  and  so  to  deprive  others  of  those  things 
of  which  I  had  a  superfluity]  I  think  not.  Individuality  will  always  be  re- 
cognized. Did  I  understand  community  to  mean  the  destruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual nature,  I  would  most  certainly  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  But 
I  do  not  so  understand  it.  Tlie  community  would  be  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  community.  It  would,  through  tlie  Suffrage,  give  full  liberty  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  natures  of  all.  In  the  present  state,  on  the 
contrary,  the  individuality  of  the  many  is  almost  lost.  They  live  not  them- 
selves. They  have  scarce  any  free  motion.  Their  life  is  a  neeming,  not  a 
being. 

Again  you  say,  '  I  see  no  form  of  Communism  that  appeaars  to  be  generally 
practicable.'  True,  Communism  is  not  practicable  by  the  people  at  large, 
neither  in  this  nor  any  other  coimtry,  at  present.  Oiher  measures  of  a  less 
sacred  character  will  be  agitated  and  obtained,  before  the  people  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  revelation  of  Communism.  But  still  it  will  be  right  for 
the  feto  to  preach  and  practise  it.  No  system  whatever  is  practicable  by  the 
people  until  they  have  been  morally  prepared  for  its  reception.  Then  it  bo- 
comes  practicable,  not  before.  Those  who  could  not  do  to  others  as  they 
would  have  others  do  to  them, — those  who  require  sacrifices  from  others  they 
would  not  make  themselves,  would  certainly  be  ill  at  ease  under  Communism. 
In  the  love  of  truth,  yours  respectfully, 

Jesse  Jokes. 


LEEDS  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

IMPORT.vNT     TO    THE     DURGESSES. 


The  Burgesses  of  Leeds  will  need  to  watch  the  movements  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Town  Council.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  are  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  law  which  forbids  them  to  accept 
of  any  oflice  or  employment  of  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  have 
any  dealings  in  the  w.ay  of  buying  and  selling  with  the  Corporation.  The 
object  of  this  law  is,  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  Corporation  from  putting 
jobs  into  each  others'  bands  at  the  people's  expense  ;  or  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  power  entrusted  to  them  by  the  people  to  emploj-  the 
people's  money  to  patronise  their  families,  their  friends,  or  their  husino.«s 
connections.  Mr.  Councillor  Eddison  stated  at  the  Council  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  la,  that  a  son  of  Councillor  Ncwsome,  who  was  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  had  boon  placed  in  a  situation  of  profit  by  the  Council. 
Mr.  Newsome  made  some  explanation,  to  the  effect,  that  though  his  son  was 
in  partnership  with  him,  the  partnership  was  such  as  to  prevent  him  from 
deriving  any  profit  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  his  son's  situation. 

I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  if  the  case  of  Mr.  Xcwsomo  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  it  looked  exceedingly  like  one  ;  that  it  would  ho  regarded  lus  a 
violation  or  evasion  of  the  law  by  the  public;  that  I  could  not  myself  help 
regarding  it  as  an  evasion  of  the  law;  that  if  allowed  to  pass  it  would  certainly 
encourage  others  to  evade  the  law  ;  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  me  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  my  son  which  would  enable  him  to  take  the 
2>i'inting  of  the  Corporation,  as  it  was  for  Mr.  Ncwsome  to  allow  his  son  to 
fiold  a  situation  under  the  Corporation. 

I  may  now  add,  that  a  Town  Councillor  cannot  allow  his  son,  especially  a 
son  who  is  partner  with  him  in  business,  to  take  a  situ.ation  under  the  Cor- 
poration, xoithovl  profiting  thereby.  To  say  that  a  man  is  not  profited  by  a 
situation  given  to  his  sou,  is  out  of  all  character.  Should  1  not  consider 
myself  profited  by  a  salary  given  to  my  son  !  Should  I  not  consider  myself 
as  really  profited,  as  if  the  salary  were  given  to  myself.' 

I  may  also  observe,  that  when  the  Council  adjourned,  I  heard  a  number  of 
incmbers  saying,  '  It  is  as  plain  a  violation  of  the  law  as  can  be.'  '  \(  that  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  law,  there  in  no  violation  of  the  law.'  One  whispered 
in  my  ears,  '  The  deed  of  partnership  was  modified  on  purpose  to  enable  the 
.son  to  take  the  oflice.' 

Jlr.  Newsome,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Eddison,  after  declaring  that  he  was  in* 
noecnt,  said  ho  wished  every  other  member  of  the  council  could  say  as  much. 
He  said  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  there  were  other 
members  of  the  Council  whom  he  knew  to  be  guilty  of  violalius  the  law 
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Who  those  meml.  ri?  of  Council  are,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Newsome  will  pro- 
bably be  called  uf  :i  at  the  next  Council  meeting  to  speak  out.  An  indefinite 
charge,  like  that  o  .^^r.  Newsome,  may  cause  suspicion  to  fall  on  every  mem- 
ber. Unless  the  gi:ilty  parties  be  named,  the  most  innocent  may  be  regarded 
as  guilty. 

Mr.  Eddison,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Council,  made  some  statements  in 
reference  to  himself,  clearly  proving  (hat  he  ivaa  guilty  of  violating  the  law. 
He  s'^ited  that  he  had  either  purchased,  or  led  away  without  purchasing, 
Lirgc  quantities  of  manure  belonging  to  the  Corporation.  I  understood  him, 
in  fact,  to  say,  that  he  had  got  a  thousand  tons  or  upwards,  and  had  paid, 
either  nothing,  or  else  next  to  nothing,  for  it. 

I  am  in  possession  of  facts  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  respecting  another 
member  of  the  Council.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  these  facts  do  not  prove 
this  individual  guilty,  not  exactly  of  an  evasion,  but  of  a  direct  and  absolute 
violation  of  the  law. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  office  given 
to  Mr.  Newsome's  son  might  operate  as  a  bribe  to  Mr.  Newsome.  The  thing 
may  operate  in  this  way. — The  members  of  a  certain  committee,  give 
Mr.  Newsome'?  ?on  a  situation ;  and  Mr.  Kewaome  and  his  friends  may  be 
tempted,  in  reli:ni,  to  give  the  relations  of  parties  on  that  Committee,  an  order 
for  bricks,  or  pipes,  or  stone,  or  carting,  in  connection  with  the  extensive 
Sewerage  measure  now  on  foot.  Then  if  they  give  certain  friends  au  order 
for  bricks,  pipes,  stones,  or  carting,  these  friends  may  put  the  street  sweepings 
and  other  manure  of  the  town  into  the  hands  of  their  friends,  as  well  as 
favour  them  in  such  other  ways  as  they  can. 

The  Burgesses  should  understand,  that  the  members  of  Council  have  it  in 
their  power  to  serve  each  other  and  each  other's  friends  at  the  expense  of  the 
Burgesses  in  various  ways.  The  Watch  committee  have  the  management  of  the 
r.jlice.  They  purchase  clothing  for  the  Police.  The  law  forbids  the  members 
of  the  Council  to  sell  cloth  or  clothing  to  the  committee.  But  the  matter  can 
be  arranged  in  this  way. — A  member  of  Council,  we  will  suppose,  is  a  cloth 
merchant,  and  wishes  to  have  the  order  for  the  cloth  for  clothing  the  Police. 
He  dare  not  himself  accept  the  order  to  supply  the  cloth,  in  an  open  and  direct 
way,  but  he  can  send  his  cloth  to  another  merchant,  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Council ;  and  then  say  to  the  Watch  committee,  '  I  can  tell 
you  where  you  may  get  some  excellent  cloth  at  a  very  low  rate.'  He  can  then 
take  them  directly  to  the  warehouse  where  he  has  deposited  bis  own  cloth. 
The  bargain  is  made,  the  Councillor  gets  the  profits ;  and  when  the  matter  is 
over  he  takes  back  the  remainder  of  his  goods  to  his  warehouse  again. 
Things  hare  been  done  in  this  way. 

The  Sewerage  Committee  can  manage  their  business  in  a  similar  way.  No 
brick-maker,  no  pipe-maker,  no  stone-merchant,  no  carter,  is  allowed  by  law 
to  take  a  job  from  the  Corporation.  But  Councillors  may  easily,  if  they  are 
not  very  carefully  watched,  make  arrangements  with  other  brick-makers,  pipe- 
makers,  stone-merchants  and  carters,  to  put  the  jobs  into  their  hands,  and 
receive  a  proportion  of  the  profits. 

From  what  came  out  in  the  Council  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  and  from 
what  I  heard  from  members  of  the  Council  privately,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  among  some  of  the  Councillors  there  is  a  good  deal  of  jobbing  in  this 
underhand  way. 

It  also  came,out  in  the  Council  on  Wednesday  the  13th,  that  the  governor 
of  the  gaol  has  been  purchasing  oatmeal  lately,  and  flour,  of  the  Leeds  Dis- 
trict Flour  Mill  Society.  A  bill,  amounting  to  from  i£40  to  £50  for  goods 
obtained  of  the  Leeds  District  Flour  Mill  Society  was  laid  before  the  Council. 
The  Council  refused  to  p  ly  the  bill,  till  it  had  received  some  explanation  from 
the  Justices.  The  Leeds  District  Flour  Jlill  Society  is  bound  by  its  laws  to 
sell  flour  and  oatmeal  to  none  but  its  own  members.  Here,  howewer,  we  find 
the  society  selling  to  the  Leeds  Corporation,  or  to  the  visiting  Justices.  Either 
Mr.  Page  and  the  Justices  have  imposvd  upon  the  society,  or  the  society  have 
knowingly  violated  their  own  rules.  Whichever  be  the  case,  the  public  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  fact.  Mr.  Lister  said  that  the  agent  of  the  Leeds 
District  Flour  Mill  Society  at  Bramley  sold  flour  to  him  ;  that  he  had  bought 
of  the  society's  agent  frequently ;  and  that  he  was  not  at  all  aware  but  that 
the  agent  sold  to  any  one.  Some  other  members  of  the  Council  laboured 
under  the  same  impression  as  Mr.  Lister. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  magistrates  have  lately  raised  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Page,  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  from  £250  to  £300  a  year;  and 
have  raised  the  salaries  of  the  deputy  governor  and  the  matron  in  something 
like  the  same  proportion.  What  has  induced  the  magistrates  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  those  officers,  I  know  not.  The  Finance  committee  refused  to  pay 
the  advance  till  they  received  some  explanation  from  the  magistrates.  They 
had  written  to  the  magistrates  to  ask  ihem  for  an  explanation,  but  the  magis- 
trates, instead  of  giving  an  explanation,  returned  an  answer  that  to  me 
appeared  nothing  less  than  an  insult.  I  told  the  Council,  when  I  heard  the 
answer  read,  that  instead  of  being  a  respectful  and  satisfactory  explanation,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  impertinent  and  insolent  rebuke.  The  Council 
appointed  three  of  its  members  to  wait  upon  the  magistrates  for  an  explana- 
tion.    We  shall  learn  the  result  next  Council  meeting. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  something  very  strange,  something  very  sus- 
picious, in  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  in  this  case.  They  claim  the 
right  to  give  what  salaries  they  please  without  consulting  the  Council,  and  yet 
require  the  Council  to  pay  the  money.    If  the  Council  have  to  pay  the  money, 


they  ought  to  have  something  to  say  as  to  its  disposal.  If  the  magistrates 
have  the  right  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants  without  consulting  the 
public,  they  ought  to  be  bound  to  pay  those  salaries  without  asking  the  pub- 
lic for  the  money.  If  the  Council  cannot  bring  the  magistrates  to  something 
like  reason,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
an  alteration  in  the  law.  If  the  Council  do  not  apply  to  parliament  for  an 
alteration  in  the  law,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Burgesses  to  elect  such 
persons  to  the  Council  as  will  do  so. 

The  present  state  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Town 
Council  and  the  powers  of  the  magistracy,  is  most  unreasonable,  most  objec- 
tionable.    It  is,  in  fact,  intolerable. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  liberal  Burgesses  will  ponder  these  things,  and 
take  such  .steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  themselves  from  being  betrayed 
or  plundered  by  their  representatives,  or  insulted  and  trampled  upon  by 
their  magistrates. 

REVIEW. 
The  Helper.    By  Philip  Carpenter,  of  Warrington. 

This  is  a  new  periodical,  intended  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  yonng  men  and 
young  women.  It  undertakes  the  advocacy  of  Teetotalism,  Peace,  Sanatory 
Reform,  Education,  Economy,  Simplicity  of  Dress  and  Diet,  the  Christian 
principles  of  Social  and  Individual  Life,  and  every  thing  else  which  appears 
good. 

The  writer  says  he  does  not  intend  to  enter  into  party  disputes  either  on 
religion,  politics,  or  any  thing  else.  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  party 
disputes.  He  appears  to  me  to  have  entered  into  party  disputes  already. 
There  is  a  drinking  party  and  a  temperance  party ;  and  the  whole  question 
of  teetotalism  and  temperance  is  a  party  dispute.  'Yet  Mr.  Carpenter  rushes 
into  this  dispute.  There  is  a  Christian  party  and  an  infidel  party.  To  him 
the  Christian  parly  seems  right,  and  the  Christian  religion  everything  that 
is  good  ;  and  he  expresses  his  intention  to  advocate  everything  that  appears 
to  be  good.  Yet  this  whole  question  about  Christianity  is  a  party  dispute. 
There  is  another  party  who  advocate,  not  simplicity  of  dress  and  diet,  but 
unbounded,  or  almost  unbounded,  luxury,  while  the  author  of  Tlie  Helper 
regards  simplicity  of  dress  and  diet  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  Here  is 
another  party  dispute,  into  which  the  author  enters.  So  with  respect  to  every 
other  question.  Peace,  capital  punishments,  sanatory  reform,  education, 
economy,  and  all  the  principles  of  social  and  individual  life,  are  subjects  of 
party  disputes.  All  disputes  are  party  disputes ;  and  all  discussion  of  great 
principles  is  taking  part  in  party  disputes.  We  have  little  doubt  that  P.  P. 
Carpenter  will  do  much  good  by  his  little  work,  but  we  are  well  persuaded, 
notwithstanding  his  declaration  to  the  contrary,  that  he  will  enter  into  party 
disputes  both  on  religion  and  politics,  as  well  as  on  a  great  many  other  things. 

The  articles  contained  in  this  number  of  The  Helper  are, '  The  Helper,'  '  The 
Oberliii  Press,'  '  The  Divine  Service  of  Hanging,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.' 
'  Di-inI:,  hut  Pememier,'  '  Sahhath-heeping,'  'Smokers,'  and  'A  World  of  Love 
at  Home.'  All  the  articles  contain  something  good,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
work  in  general  is  beneficial.  We  wish  the  author  success  in  his  undertaking. 
He  is  a  good  man,  and  deserves  the  support  and  co-operation  of  all  the  friends 
of  humanity.  He  makes  it  the  great  business  of  his  life,  we  believe,  to  do 
good.  He  does  especially  take  an  interest  in  the  instruction  and  welfare  of 
the  young  ;  and  we  trust  that  this  work  will  meet  with  that  success,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  author's  objects,  which  it  merits.  AVe  most  cordially 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  and  perusal  of  our  readers. 


BRADFORD  AND  LITTLE  HORTON  EMIORATIOK  SOCIETY. 
Monies  received  up  to  Saturday,  Feb.  9th.,  1850 


Bradford,  £26  15s.;  Bow,  near  London,  £26  Is.  2d,;  Huddersfleld,  £2i 
10s.;  Bury,  £16  6s.  8d. ;  Sunderland,  £6  10s.;  Stanhope,  £5  28,  id.; 
M.anche.ster,  £3  14s.  2d.;  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  £1  ISs.  2d.;  Bolton  on  Darne, 
£2;  Tunstall,  £1  16s.  2d.;  Tintwistle,  £1  15s.  2d.';  Ranow,  £1  8s.  4d.,- 
London,  £1  6s.  2d.;  Northampton,  £1;  Barnard  Castle,  £1  17s.  6d. ; 
Liverpool,  IGs.  4d. ;  Rochdale,  lOs. ;  Blackburn,  13s.  2d.;  "V'arious  places 
Entrance  Dollars,  £1  14s.— Total  £125  14s,  4d. 

Those  who  have  paid  entrance  monies  and  do  not  pay  up  their  subscriptions 
by  the  first  Saturday  in  next  April  will  be  considered  as  having  withdrawn 
from  the  Society, 

JONATHAN  BOQEES,  Sec, 


Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  pLiced  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  seven  to  ten,  and 
from  twn  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quaUty  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  bo  sent  in  the  boot 
parcels  to  most  place*  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Barkbe. 
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To  Me.  Baekeb. 

Liverpool,  ¥eb.  10. 1850. 
SiE,— We  beg  to  return  you  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  recommending  your  friends  and  the 
emigrating'  public  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Ramsdcn.  Twelve  or  fourteen  of  us  hare  stop- 
ped at  his  house,  from  various  parts,  and  have  had  all  kind  attention  paid  us,  so  that  we 
have  become  as  one  contented  family  on  our  way  to  the  New  World-  By  inserting  this  in  your 
Paopifl,  you  will  much  oblige  yoiurs  truly,  Elij.\h  Tatleb, 

Hesrt  H.  Macuha.s. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  E.  P.— The  Ten  Hours*  Bill  in  our  next. 

To  CoBKESPONDENTS  Genekallt. — A  numbcr  of  questions  have  come  too 
late  to  be  answered  in  this  or  next  week's  People, 

T.  Bkadbuky. — The  person  you  name  can  lecture  well  on  Teetotalism,  the 
organization  of  labour,  &c.,  but  he  is  a  swindler.  He  takes  rooms,  collects 
classes,  obtains  money  from  the  members  of  his  classes,  and  then  leaves  the 
place  without  fulfilling  his  engagements  or  paying  his  expenses.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  I  warn  people  against  him.  If  he  had  been  an  honest  man,  I 
should  have  given  him  assistance ;  but  poor  working  men  ought  always  to  be 
put  on  their  guard  against  cheats  and  swindlers.  They  have  no  money  to 
throw  away,  and  the  man  that  would  plunder  them  deserves  no  quarter. 

B.  Stead. — I  am  not  able  to  notice  B.  Stead's  last  letters  iu  The  People, 
I  shall  probably  notice  his  letters  in  a  small  tract.  The  letters  from  W.  Gil- 
ling,  H.  C.  Wright,  Dr.  Townshead,  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  and  others, 
sufficiently  confirm  my  statements  respecting  America. 

T.  P. — I  understood  from  Hugh  MacLeod's  letter  that  he  was  engaged  by 
Saunders  himself  to  lecture  in  favour  of  Western  Virginia.  He  did  not  say 
so,  but  from  what  he  did  say,  I  inferred  that  such  was  the  case.  From  your 
account  of  his  lectures,  I  should  judge  I  was  right.  Do  you  know  that  this 
same  MacLeod  wrote  to  me  a  most  flattering  letter,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
vitation to  me  to  attend  a  tea  party,  that  he  had  got  up  in  favour  of  what  he 
called  '  The  Manchester  People's  College,'  of  which  he  called  himself  the  head. 
I  received  information  from  a  number  of  persons,  on  whose  word  I  could  rely, 
to  the  effect  that  the  '  Manchester  People's  College'  was  an  imposition ;  that 
MacLeod  was  an  impostor,  &c.  I  of  course  refused  to  attend  his  meet- 
ing. The  next  letter  I  had  from  him  was  to  abuse  me,  for  not  doing  justice 
to  Saunders,  &c.  I  see  he  contradicted  himself  in  his  lectures.  He  first  says 
that  Western  Virginia,  so  far  from  being  so  many  hills  without  vales,  is  flat 
land.  Yet  afterwards  he  shews  you  some  coal,  copper,  and  iron,  taken  from 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  hills.  Waere  in  the  world  did  he  find  any  hills  in  the 
flat  land  1  He  talks  of  driving  a  level  and  getting  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain without  sinking  a  pit.  Getting  into  the  heart  of  a  mountain  on  flat  land! 
His  tale  about  two  railways — indeed  his  story  altogether,  is  as  false  as  false- 
hood can  be.  But  there  is  no  great  danger  that  either  MacLeod  or  any  one 
else  will  be  able  to  get  Saunders  many  customers  for  his  Western  Virginia 
lands. 

A  Manchester  Man. — The  statements  we  have  made  respecting  the  Pot- 
ters' Emigration  Society,  are  not  only  true,  but  within  the  truth.  The  society 
is  less  worthy  of  confidence  than  we  have  represented  it. 

J.  C,  Manchestek. — I  did  not  warn  people  against  M.  S.  H.  before  I  found 
it  to  be  necessary.  He  has  cheated  a  number  of  my  friends  at  Dewsbury.  He 
has  cheated  others  at  Leeds.  He  is  an  impostor,  and  a  swindler.  That 
he  is  a  man  of  talent  I  know,  but  an  imposter  is  all  the  more  dangerous  for 
being  talented. 

A.  R.  P. — Troy  is  about  six  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  river  Hudson.  Al- 
bany is  about  145  miles  from  New  York.  The  fare  by  the  steamers  is  exceed- 
ingly low. 

A  Suffereb. — I  know  nothing  of  Holloway's  pills  and  ointment.  I  should 
not  trust  them  if  I  were  you.  You  should  have  placed  no  confidence  in  Periy. 
You  would  have  done  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  tried  the  regular  medical 
man  a  little  longer.  You  should  have  tried  him  at  least  two  months.  Affec- 
tions of  the  kind  you  name  are  serious  aflairs.  You  may  be  injured  for  life  if 
you  are  not  very  careful. 

W.  L.— The  sentence  to  which  you  refer  was  a  mistake.  Instead  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  shillings,  it  should  have  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars 
an  acre.  You  would  be  able  to  buy  and  stock  an  improved  farm  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  acres,  with  house,  stable,  &e.,  for  £120  or  £140,  cash  down,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Akron  or  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

William  Woop,  Illingworth,  asks,  '  Do  not  the  people  in  Ohio  look  worse 
than  the  people  of  England  !  Do  not  farmers'  daughters  look  a.'S  pale,  as  thin 
and  sallow,  as  factory  girls  in  England  ;  or  do  they  not  look  eveu  worse!  If 
the  atmosphere  of  America  is  clearer,  more  exciting,  stimulating,  and  invig- 
orating than  the  atmosphere  in  England,  why  does  it  not  make  the  girls  look 
well,  with  such  fine  opportunities  of  being  in  it !  Do  not  they,  however,  look 
pale?  Did  you  not  notice  this?'  I  answer  ;  Americans  jeneraHy  look  thinner 
than  English  people ;  but  they  do  not  therefore  look  less  healthy.  Those 
who  do  not  driuk  intoxicating  drinks,  smoke,  or  chew  tobacco,  &c.,  look 
cleaner,  healthier,  livelier,  than  the  generality  of  English  people.  I  did  not, 
in  any  part  of  America,  see  so  many  plump,  fat,  round  looking  females,  .as  I 


see  in  England  ;  nor  did  I  see  so  many  round,  plump,  fat  looking  people  of  any  de- 
scription, as  I  see  in  England.  But  my  opinion  is,  notwithstandimr,  that  the 
middle  States  of  the  American  Republic  are  quite  as  healthy  as  England,  and 
that  those  of  the  people  there  who  live  rationally,  temperately,  are  healthier 
than  the  people  of  England.  Fat  is  not  health.  Many  of  our  stout,  fat, 
plump  young  women  are  far  from  being  healthy.  Sly  belief  is,  that  the 
females  of  Ohio  arc  as  healthy  as  thefemales  of  Eog'land.  Such  an  atmosphere 
as  that  which  I  represent  the  Americauatmosphere  to  be,  would  naturally  tend 
to  make  people  healthy,  lively,  and  strong,  but  not  fat.  If  the  Americans 
were  to  live  ever  so  wisely,  and  live  wiselj-'ever  so  long,  they  would  never,  iu 
my  opinion,  be  a  fat,  round,  bulky  set  of  people.  But  they  would  be  as  healthy, 
as  strong,  as  active,  as  lively,  as  cheerful,  and  as  happy  as  any  people  on  the 
earth.     I  say,  that  is  my  opinion, 

A  Keaiieh  of  TuE  People. — All  the  songs  you  name  are  in  the  Democratic 
Hymn  Book;  Perhaps  James  Pihodes,  of  Mossley  Brow,  Mossley,  could  tell 
you  where  to  get  the  tunes. 

J.  H.,  Holmfikiu. — The  work  on  Animal  and  Mental  Phtsioloot  discussea 
the  effects  of  dift'erent  kinds  of  food,  both  on  the  body  and  the  mind.  Vou 
can  get  the  books  you  want  of  Mr.  E.  Hamsden,  Huddersfield.  You  can  hare 
a  catalogue  for  a  penny  stamp  to  pay  the  postage. 

John  Bootheovd. — I  saw  no  sawing  by  hand  in  America. 

J.  W.,  Wakefield. — I  know  nothing  of  the  proprietor  of  The  Dispatch.  I 
simply  spoke  of  the  paper  itself.  It  generally  strikes  hard  at  our  aristocratic 
usurpation,  and  speaks  boldly  and  zealously  for  popular  emancipation.  The 
Standard  of  Freedom  does  something  in  the  same  way,  though  I  think  it  less 
thorough-going  now  than  it  was  at  first.  I  know  nothing  of  the  proprietor 
of  The  Leeds  Times,  but  the  paper  itself  is  a  really  liberal  paper.  The  Man- 
chester Examiner  and  Times  is  much  the  same.  The  omission  of  The  .Nor- 
thern Star  was  not  intentional.  The  mention  of  that  paper  would  have 
strengthened  my  case. 

Cobden  did  say  that  his  object  in  favouring  the  Freehold  Land  scheme  was 
to  transfer  the  power  of  these  realms  from  a  useless  aristocracy  to  the  industri- 
ous classes ;  and  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  his  object.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  our  middle  class  reformers  go  far  enough  or  speak  out  boldly  and  freely 
enough;  but  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
aid  them.  And  the  wisest  course  that  working  class  chartists  and  republicans 
can  take,  in  my  opinion,  will  be,  while  they  constantly  clamour  for  their  full 
rights,  to  aid,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  reforming  movemeats  of  the 
middle  classes.  You  say  you  will  never  htiy  your  rights;  but  you  surely 
would  not  refuse  to  Ijuy  a  bit  of  land  for  fear  of  getting  the  right  of  voting 
along  with  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  all  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  countrj- 
would  do  well  to  buy  a  forty  shilling  freehold,  if  they  can  do  so  without  injur- 
ing themselves  or  their  families.  This  would  not  be  buying  their  rights 
exactly ;— it  would  be  buying  a  little  land,  and  gettiug  a  part  of  their  rights 
along  with  it.  But  I  would  not  myself  say  that  I  would  in  no  case  buy  my 
rights.  If  a  highway-man  stopped  me  on  the  road,  and  refused  to  allow  mo  to 
go  along  unless  I  would  give  him  my  purse,  I  would  give  him  my  purge.  Yet 
this  would  be  buying  my  right  to  go  along,  quite  as  much  as  I  should  be  bnv- 
ing  my  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  by  purchasing  a  forty  shilling 
freehold.  The  truth  is,  we  are  obliged  to  buy  our  rights  one  way  or  another 
in  all  eases.  The  Americans  bought  their  rights.  They  gave  both  blood  and 
money  for  them.  The  French  have  had  to  buy  their  rights,  so  far  as  they 
have  got  them  ;  and  they  will  have  to  pay  a  little  extra,  before  they  get  them 
all.  I  grant  that  when  I  had  got  the  power  I  would  make  the  tyrants  pay  mo 
back  what  I  had  been  compelled  to  give  them,  just  as  I  would  make  the  thief, 
if  he  were  a  wealthy  villain,  give  me  back  my  purse  when  I  fosnd  myself  able 
to  do  so.  But  the  fii'st  great  thing  is  to  git  our  rights.  We  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  get  them  by  any  means  we  can,  consistent  with  honesty.  We  should  not 
find  much  difliculty  in  settling  accounts  with  the  tyrants  afterwards. 

J.  H.  L. — The  great  property  distribution  to  which  you  refer,  is  an  illegal 
lottery.  You  will  find  the  information  you  want  about  America,  in  other 
numbers  of  The  People. 

Mr.  Andrew  M.vyiiiorn  informs  mo  that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Pot- 
ters' Emigration  Society,  held  in  the  National  Hall,  Holborn,  London.  It 
had  been  previously  announced  that  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds  should  take  the  chair, 
and  that  Messrs.  Evans  and  Twigg  would  address  the  assembly.  But  neither 
Mr.  Reynolds  nor  Evans  was  there.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Reynolds  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  in  the  society.  Mr.  Rich  presided.  He  promised  that 
if  any  parties  wished  to  propose  any  que.'ftions,  they  should  be  answered  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  By  this  means  tolerable  quietness  was  secured  ;  but 
after  Twigg  and  others  had  addressed  the  meeting,  and  a  ballot  for  one  family 
had  taken  place,  several  wished  t*  ask  some  questions  ;  but  before  the  chair- 
man could  say  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  over,  Mr.  Twigg  and  a  number 
of  others  who  were  on  the  platform  disappeared,  the  gas  was  lowered,  many  of 
the  burners  put  out,  and  the  meeting  abruptly  broken  up.  Mr.  Maythoru 
observes  that  it  is  manifest  the  agents  of  this  society  dread  the  light.  He 
adds  that  Mr.  Twigg  acknowledged  in  his  speech  that  the  society's  oranchoa 
were  illegal.  I  am  sorry  Jlr.  Reynolds  is  not  better  acquainted  with  the  Pot- 
ters' society  and  its  agents.  But  ho  will  find  out  tlie  truth  about  them  by 
and  by. 
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.  D.  Kir. A  clever  gun  maker  would  be  likely  to  do  well,  I  should  thinlc,  in 

almost  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

To  a  Keaber  of  the  Teople. — I  do  mean  to  say  that  Cobden  and  Bright  are 
real  Democrats.  I  am  mistaken  if  they  are  not,  in  fact,  llepublicans.  Of  Col. 
Thompson  I  cannot  speak  so  confidently.  I  do  believe  (hat  Cobden  and 
Bright  have  the  cause  of  the  people  at  heart.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  gen- 
erally vote  with  the  government.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  voted  for  Coercion 
in  Ireland  in  1S4S.  /  would  not  have  done  so.  I  think  tJie;/  did  not  do  so. 
I  do  not  remember  what  Lord  Eobert  Grosvenor's  motion  of  the  17th  of  July 
last  was.  I  was  not  in  the  country  at  the  time.  If  Bright  did  oppose  the  ten 
hours'  bill,  I  would  not  have  joined  him.  I  have  not  so  good  an  opinion  of 
Roebuck  as  I  have  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  But  I  was  not  aware  that  he  said 
in  the  last  session  that  if  he  were  minister  of  England,  rather  than  let  the 
Irish  prisoners  escape  he  would  hang  them.  If  ho  did  say  so,  I  would  myself 
sooner  have  hung  him  than  the  Irish  prisoners.  Still,  without  identifying 
myself  with  anybody's  peculiar  opinions,  I  would  co-operate  with  all  who  seek 
for  reform,— whether  the  reform  they  seek  for  were  great  or  small.  Without 
putting  any  particular  faith  in  any  political  party,  I  would  co-operate  with  any 
party  for  the  extension  of  the  suftVage,  the  reduction  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture, the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  or  any  other  real  improvement. 
How  far  Cobden,  Bright,  and  others,  may  be  influenced  by  selfishness  I  do  not 
know.  Whatever  they  might  be  influenced  by,  I  would  co-operate  with  them 
in  anything  good,  just  as  I  would  oppose  them  in  anything  evil.  I  think  a 
man  could  hardly  be  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  a  county  or  a  magistrate,  and  be 
a  thorough-going  reformer,  if  a  magistrate  is  bound  by  his  oath  to  enforce  the 
laws  exactly  as  they  stand,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Joseph  Hume's  name  be  on  the  pension  list  or  not.  It  may  be,  for 
anything  I  know,  but  I  should  hardly  think  it  is. 

JosEpii  TuoMAS.— The  Boone  county  lands  resemble  the  Doddridge  county 
lands.  No  confidence  whatever  is  to  be  placed  in  the  representations  of 
O'Connor  and  Saunders.  If  you  pay  a  deposit  on  land  here,  you  cannot 
remedy  your  error  when  you  get  to  New  York.  The  only  way  is  to  buy  no 
land  till  you  see  it  and  are  well  satisfied  with  it. 

P.  K.— I  have  given  you  my  reasons  to  some  extent  already  for  preferring 
Avater  to  tea.    I  may  say  more  on  the  subject  by  and  by. 

J.  C,  Manchester.— I  do  not  know  what  encouragement  there  is  for  typo- 
graphers and  copperplate  printers  in  America.  The  young  man  that  I  took 
with  me  got  work  at  Cineiimati  as  a  printer,  and  I  believe  that  printers  gen- 
erally may  get  work  in  America.  The  wages  of  printers  vary  from  seven  to 
ten  dollars  a  week. 

A  CoNSTAHT  SuBSORiBEE. — Your  bcst  plan  will  be  to  get  admission  occasion- 
ally into  a  bookbinder's  establishment.  You  will  learn  as  much  by  the  eye  in 
an  hour  or  so,  as  will  enable  you  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  business.  The  ex- 
pense of  tools  for  the  business  is  more  or  less,  just  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  business  is  carried  on,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

I  have  read  the  small  work  on  Grammar  by  W.  H. ;  but  I  think  Lindley 
Murray's  way  of  teaching  the  art  is  the  best. 

John  Briokt.— I  can  hardly  say  how  silk  hat  manufacturers  would  be  likely 
to  do  in  America.  In  summer  the  Americans  chiefly  wear  straw  hats  ;  but  in 
winter,  I  suppose,  they  will  wear  silk  h.ats.  Paper  makers,  I  should  think, 
will  be  likely  to  succeed  in  America.  There  is  no  duty  on  paper  there,  and 
an  infinite  quantity  of  it  is  used. 

Niagara.— You  might  safely  invest  money  in  land  and  buildings.  You 
would  obtain  from  six  to  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  the  Halifax  Emigration  Society,  is  M.D.,  not  M.P. 
Four  numbers  of  The  People  cannot  be  sent  through  the  post  to  any  place 
in  England  for  a  penny.    They  charge  only  a  penny  for  five  thousand  miles, 
but  for  twenty  miles  they  charge  fourpence. 

E.  K. — I  think  you  would  meet  with  employment  in  your  line  of  business. 
You  would  see  my  letter  to  Mr.  Leather,  a  gentleman  in  the  same  line,  in  a 
former  People. 

HooH  MacLeod  Again.— A  friend  writes  to  say  that  on  Monday  the  18lh 
of  February,  the  town  of  Oldham  was  placarded  with  large  bills  headed,  'Im- 
portant discussion  between  II.  MacLeod,  Head  master  of  the  People's  College, 
Manchester,  and  C.  Southwell,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  tnith  of 
Christianity,  &c.'  My  friend  went  to  the  discussion,  but  was  not  at  all  satisfied. 
One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  was  my  own  character.  My  friend 
was  informed  that  the  discussion  was  merely  a  device  of  the  two  disputants  to 
raise  money  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  My  friend  attended  the  second  night 
also.  Before  the  meeting  was  over  he  wrote  the  following  on  a  slip  of  paper 
and  h.anded  it  to  one  of  the  chairmen ; — '  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  one 
of  the  chairmen,  or  one  of  the  disputants,  would  state  to  the  meeting  the  cause 
or  circumstances  which  led  to  this  discussion ;  they  have  not  yet  been  stated 
here,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  fairly  and  honestly  laid  befor"  the  meeting.' 
To  this  no  answer  was  given.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  character 
of  H.  Macl^od's  speeches  generally,  my  friend  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
whole  .affair  was  a  trick.  My  friend  adds,  that  in  their  last  speeches  the  two 
disputants  perfectly  agreed  about  religion,  and  both  concluded  by  representing 
the  Catholic  religion  as  the  best  religion  of  the  present  day,    Tliis  Hugh 


MacLeod  ia  the  same  man  that  has  formed  a  coalition  with  the  infamous  Saun- 
ders. He  praised  me  most  highly  in  the  letter  in  which  he  invited  me  to  attend 
his  meeting  at  Manchester.  As  I  have  said,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
I  received  respecting  his  character  and  doings,  I  refused  to  attend  ;  and  since 
then  he  has  employed  liimself  in  abusing  me.  People  will  do  well  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  .such  men. 

Thomas  Blackburn. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter.  MacLeod 
appears  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Saunders.  I  am  glad  he  succeeded 
so  badly  in  getting  an  audience.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  the  means  of 
putting  the  people  on  their  guard  to  some  extent  against  such  heartless  and 
unprincipled  impostors. 

To  Mr  Friends. — You  can  stitch  four  numbers  of  Tim  People  together, 
cut  the  edges  so  as  to  reduce  the  weight  to  less  than  two  ounces,  then  wrap 
them  up  like  a  newspaper,  leaving  the  ends  open,  and  put  a  penny  stamp  on, 
and  they  will  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  cost  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sent  only  one  penny.  But  you  must  not  write  on  them.  Nor 
must  you  enclose  any  letter.  You  must  send  them  entirely  alone.  A  letter 
to  America  costs  one  shilling. 

THE  REASONER,  and  THEOLOGICAL  EXAMINER.  Now  Series.  Price  One  Penny. 
The  Protest.ant '  right '  of  Private  Judgment,  (imderstanding  by  it  the  cxiiression  of  that 
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THE  TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  many  people  are  making  a  great  eflort  to  get 
the  taxes  on  knowledge  abolished.  These  taxes  are  exceedingly 
injurious,  and  the  people  at  large  should  unite  with  the  men  who  are 
seeking  their  abolition. 

The  taxes  on  knowledge  are  four  ;  first,  the  tax  on  paper.  Second, 
the  tax  on  news.  Third,  the  tax  on  advertisements.  And  fourth, 
the  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  books. 

The  first  is  the  tax  on  paper.  This  tax  is  three  half-pence  a  pound. 
In  consequence  of  this  tax  paper  is  twopence  a  pound  dearer  in  this 
country  than  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  United  States 
you  can  obtain  printing  paper  for  fourpence  half-penny  or  fivepence  a 
pound.  In  this  country  we  must  give  sevenpence  or  sevenpence  half- 
penny. The  paper  we  purchase  here  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
paper  generally  used  for  printing  purposes  in  America.  Still,  making 
allowance  for  the  quality,  the  price  is  twopence  a  pound  dearer  here 
than  there.  Taxes  always  raise  the  prices  of  things  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  themselves.  The  makers  and  sellers  of  taxed 
articles  are  as  much  obliged  to  lay  a  profit  on  what  they  pay  for 
taxes,  as  they  are  to  lay  a  profit  on  what  they  pay  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Suppose  the  rags  and  waste  of  which  they  make  paper  to  cost 
the  paper  maker  three  half-pence  in  the  pound  ;  he  must  charge  a 
half-penny  or  a  farthing  profit  on  that  material.  If  he  did  not  charge 
a  profit,  he  would  be  a  loser.  He  could  not  keep  his  machinery  going 
for  nothing  ;  he  could  not  employ  his  capital  for  nothing,  much  less 
could  he  meet  the  risks  and  losses  of  trade  for  nothing.  So  with  the 
tax.  He  must  have  a  profit  on  that.  If  he  did  7wt  charge  a  profit 
on  the  tax,  he  would  not  only  lose  the  interest  of  his  capital  to  that 
amount,  but  be  left  without  the  means  of  meeting  those  losses  which 
are  always  occurring  in  business.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  tax 
of  tliree  half-pence  a  pound  on  paper,  raises  the  price  of  paper  two- 
pence above  what  it  ought  to  be— twopence  above  what  it  would  be 
if  there  were  no  such  tax. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  tax  on  paper  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  make  paper  unless  he  has  a  considerable  amount  of  capital. 
It  therefore  keeps  down  the  number  of  paper  makers.  It  diminishes 
competition  in  the  paper  making  buisness.  It  gives  something  like  a 
monopoly  to  a  few  rich  paper  makers.  It  consequently  enables  them, 
to  some  extent,  to  make  their  own  terms  with  paper  buyers.  It 
enables  them  to  obtain  a  higher  price  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
able  to  obtain.  This  raises  the  price  of  paper  still  higher.  If  there 
were  no  tax  on  paper,  we  should  have  twice  as  many  paper  makers 
as  we  have— perhaps  five  times  as  many.  We  should  use  three  or 
four  times  as  much  paper,  and  this,  for  one  tiling,  would  increase  the 
number  of  paper  makers.  But  men  would  be  able  to  begin  the  paper 
making  business  with  much  less  capital  and  much  less  risk  than  at 
present  ;  and  many  would  enter  the  business  who  at  present  are  shut 
out  of  it.  Tliis  would  destroy  the  paper  making  monopoly,  and  bring 
down  the  price  of  paper  to  its  proper  level.  It  would  in  consequence 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  printing  business.  A  greater  number  of 
men  would  become  printers  ;  and  those  who  at  present  are  printers 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things. 


The  tax  on  paper  operates  on  the  printing  business  in  the  same 
way  as  it  operates  on  the  paper-making  business.  The  higher  the 
price  of  paper,  the  more  of  monopoly  and  the  less  of  wholesome  com- 
petition there  is  in  the  printing  business.  The  high  price  of  paper 
too  keeps  down  the  amount  of  printing.  If  the  tax  on  paper  were 
abolished,  there  would  be  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  or  perhaps  five 
times  as  much  printing  dene  as  there  is  at  present.  Printers  and 
publishers  would  be  able  to  supply  books  a  great  deal  cheaper.  I 
should  be  able  to  sell  for  a  half-penny  what  at  present  I  am  obliged 
to  charge  a  penny.  I  should  be  able  to  sell  for  sixpence,  what  at 
present  I  am  obliged  to  charge  a  shiUing.  The  high  price  of  books 
lessens  their  circulation,  or  keeps  down  the  number  of  purchasers. 
Multitudes  would  give  a  penny  for  a  tract  that  would  not  give  two- 
pence ;  and  multitudes  more  would  give  a  half-penny  that  would  not 
give  a  penny ;  and  numbers  would  give  sixpence  for  a  book  that 
would  not  give  a  shilling.  Many  would  buy  half-penny  and  penny 
tracts  that  cannot  buy  twopenny  and  fourpenny  ones  ;  and  many  could 
buy  fourpenny  and  sixpenny  books,  that  could  not  buy  shilling  ones. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  myself  but  that  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
paper,  would  double  and  treble  the  sale  of  popular  tracts  and  books. 

If  the  people  were  all  well  oft",  the  high  price  of  books  would  be  a 
less  evil.  If  the  people  could  earn  a  shilling  as  easily  as  they  can 
earn  sixpence,  or  a  penny  as  easily  as  they  can  earn  a  halfpenny,  they 
might  be  able  and  disposed  to  buy  as  many  books  even  at  the  present 
price  as  they  needed.  But  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  not  well  oft'.  Hitherto  they  liave  neither  been  able 
to  obtain  regular  work,  good  wages,  nor  cheap  provisions.  They 
seem  likely  now  to  obtain  more  regular  work,  as  well  as  clieaper  pro- 
visions ;  and  they  may,  perhaps,  continue  to  obtain  their  present  rate 
of  wages  ;  but  there  is  no  probability  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  they 
will  be  so  well  off'  as  working  people  ought  to  be — so  well  oft'  as  to 
make  the  present  high  price  of  books  a  matter  of  indift'erence  to  them. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  the  working  classes  are  full  twice  as 
well  off  as  they  are  here.  They  can  not  only  get  more  regular  work, 
but  much  better  wages  and  far  cheaper  provisions.  There  the  work- 
ing classes  might  afford  to  supply  themselves  with  tracts  and  books, 
even  if  the  price  of  paper  were  high.  But,  strange  to  say,  there, 
where  the  people  are  well  off,  the  price  of  paper  is  low.  There,  where 
the  people  could  aftord  to  give  a  higher  price  for  tracts  and  books, 
they  are  able  to  obtain  them  for  a  lower  price.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  no  tax  on  paper.  They  pay  high  wages  ■,  but 
they  have  the  raw  material  low ;  hence  books  and  tracts  and  News- 
papers are  cheap  and  abundant.  If  the  people  of  England  are  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  and  induce  them  to  purchase 
the  books  and  tracts  they  need,  the  tax  on  paper  must  be  abolished  ; 
the  paper  making  monopoly  must  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  price  of 
paper  must  be  brought  down  to  its  proper  level. 

And  who  will  question  the  importance  of  thus  reducing  the  price 
of  paper,  and  lowering  the  price  of  books  and  tracts  )  Books  and 
tracts  are  as  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  mankind, 
as  food  and  clothing.  What  is  a  man  without  a  mind  ?  What 
are  the  pleasures  of  sense  without  tlie  pleasures  of  intellect? 
Man    without    mental    development    is    not    half   a    man,      Man 
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without  the  pleasures  of  intellect  does  not  enjoy  half  the  plea- 
sures for  which  liis  Maker  designed  him.  Man  as  naturally  de- 
sires knowledge,  as  he  desires  food  ;  and  knowledge  is  as  essential  to 
his  welfare  as  food.  Food  is  necessary  first,  but  knowledge  is  as  ne- 
cessary afterwards.  Food  is  necessary  to  life,  but  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary to  fulness  and  perfection  of  life.  Knowledge  is  necessary  to 
enable  man  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  life,  A  man  may  live  with- 
out knowledge,  but  he  cannot  live  to  purpose.  If  food,  by  sustaining 
life,  did  not  afford  men  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  knowledge,  of 
exercising  and  cultivating  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and 
thus  securing  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  intelligence  and  virtue, 
food  itself  would  cease  to  be  valuable.  It  would  be  better  that  men 
should  not  live  at  all,  than  live  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Life  is  not 
life,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  without  knowledge  and  virtue.  A 
brute  may  live  and  be  happy  without  knowledge,  but  not  man.  Man 
is  so  formed  that  he  must  either  rise  higher  than  the  brutes,  or  sink 
lower.  He  is  so  formed,  that  he  must  either  be  more  happy  or  more 
miserable  than  other  creatures.  It  is  better  therefore,  that  men  should 
not  live  at  all,  than  live  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

Knowledge  is  essential  to  man's  social  happiness  as  well  as  to  his 
personal  welfare.  Knowledge  is  power,  or  wisdom  is  strength,  as 
Solomon  expresses  it.  It  not  only  gives  man  power  over  the  elements ; 
it  not  only  enables  him  to  accomplish  wonders  in  commerce,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  private  life,  but  enables  him  to  obtain  his  social,  his 
political,  and  his  religious  rights.  It  is  knowledge  that  makes  men 
free.  It  is  knowledge  that  makes  nations  free.  Knowledge  not  only 
makes  individuals  strong,  but  unites  individuals  together.  Ignorance 
and  error  separate  and  divide  men,  and  set  them  one  against  another. 
See  how  ignorance  and  error  on  religious  subjects  operate.  They  set 
the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  against  the  Pro- 
testant ;  dissenters  against  churchmen,  and  churchmen  against  dis- 
senters ;  Methodists  against  Calvinists,  and  Calvinists  against  Meth- 
odists ;  Plymouth  brethren  against  almost  all  religionists,  and  almost 
all  religionists  against  them.  Hence  they  cannot  unite  and  co-operate 
against  political  abuses,  against  class  legislation,  against  royal  and 
aristocratic  tyranny.  If  the  people  of  England  had  had  that 
unity  and  strength  which  knowledge  is  calculated  to  give,  Eng- 
land would  have  been  a  republic  before  this.  If  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  had  that  unity  and  strength  which  knowledge  gives,  they 
would  long  ago  have  been  as  free  and  as  prosperous  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Ignorance  on  religious  subjects  makes 
people  slaves  to  designing  priests,  and  priests  almost  always  side  with 
political  tyrants.  Tyrants  generally  can  enrich  the  priests  ;  hence 
the  priests  generally  court  the  tyrants.  Tyrants  need  the  assistance 
of  priests  ;  hence  they  generally  take  care  to  bribe  them.  Thus  the 
tyrants,  with  the  money  they  take  from  the  people,  bribe  the  priests  ; 
and  the  priests,  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  betray  the  people  to  the 
tyrants,  and  deliver  them  over  to  plunder  or  destruction. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  error  on 
religious  subjects,  that  France  has  made  war  on  Italy,  and  suppressed 
the  Italian  republic — a  freer,  a  nobler,  and  a  better  republic  than  any 
that  had  been  established  in  Europe.  It  is  in  consequence  of  igno- 
rance and  error  on  religious  subjects,  that  the  French  are  not  better 
republicans  than  they  are,  and  that  France  is  not  a  freer,  a  nobler, 
and  a  happier  nation. 

Not  only  do  the  different  sects  stand  apart  from  each  other,  or  sus- 
pect and  oppose  each  other,  but  they  all  or  nearly  all,  stand  apart 
from  what  they  foolishly  or  proudly  call  infidels  and  men  of  the  world. 
The  sectarians  of  England  think  themselves  too  good,  too  holy,  to  asso- 
ciate and  co-operate  with  such  as  are  not  sectarians.  They  imagine 
they  would  be  sinning  against  God  to  meet  with  their  neighbours  on 
the  common  level  of  humanity.  They  stand  apart,  and  stand  aloof, 
even  from  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  countrymen.  Knowledge  they 
regard  as  that  vain  philosophy  which  Paul  represents  as  so  dangerous 
to  the  soul  ;  and  virtue  they  regard  as  that  empty  or  vain  morality 
which  rather  increases  men's  spiritual  danger  than  renders  them  pleas- 


ing to  God.  Many  of  them  even  think  it  wrong  to  meddle  in  pohtics. 
Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  Methodists  refuse  to  have  anything  to 
do  in  political  matters,  except  when  their  own  particular  interests  are 
concerned.  And  multitudes  more,  both  of  Methodists  and  Calvinists, 
refuse  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Chartists  and  Republicans,  on 
the  same  pharaisaical  grounds.  If  the  people  of  England  were  gener- 
ally enlightened  on  religious  subjects,  they  would  be  ten  times  more 
united,  and  more  than  ten  times  stronger,  than  they  are  at  present. 
They  would  be  able  to  take  possession  of  the  power  that  belongs  to 
them  without  a  struggle.  They  would  annihilate  the  tyranny  that 
plunders  and  tortures  them  without  a  blow.  They  would  be  able  to 
reduce  the  burdens  of  the  nation,  not  ten  or  twenty  millions,  but  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.*  They  would  be  able  with  what  they 
would  still  have  left,  to  do  a  thousand  times  more  good  than  the 
present  government  have  ever  done,  enormous  as  have  been  their  rev- 
enues. They  would  be  able  at  once  to  aboHsh  a  thousand  iniquitous 
laws.  They  could  sweep  away  the  game  laws,  the  trespass  laws,  the 
stamp  laws,  the  Church  laws,  and  a  countless  number  of  other  laws 
which  disgrace  and  injure  the  country.  They  might  cure  the  pauperism 
of  the  country  in  a  year.  They  might  cure  nine  tenths  of  the  crime  of 
the  country  in  two  years.  They  might  secure  to  every  child  in  the  coun- 
try the  best  education.  They  might  lessen  the  hours  of  labour  one  half, 
and  yet  double  the  wealth  of  the  country.  They  might  bring  all  the 
waste  lands  under  proper  cultivation,  turn  the  ugly  bog  into  a  fruitful 
garden,  the  noxious  swamp  into  productive  farms,  and  the  rugged  desert 
into  a  beautiful  paradise.  They  might  infinitely  improve  the  health  of 
the  masses,  and  double  the  average  length  of  their  lives.  They  might 
better  the  homes  and  the  habits  of  the  masses,  rebuild  our  hideous  and 
unwholesome  cities,  eradicite  the  seeds  of  strife  and  jealousy  from  all 
classes,  unite  all  interests  in  one,  and  infinitely  increase  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  population. 

The  worth  of  knowledge  is  infinite.  I  have  lived  as  happy  a  life 
as  most ;  but  I  have  been  dependant  on  knowledge  for  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed.  I  have  been  dependent  on 
knowledge  for  my  life  itself.  And  I  have  been  chiefly  dependent  on 
tracts  and  books  for  my  knowledge.  If  it  had  not  been  for  tracts  and 
books,  I  should  have  been  dead  many  years  ago.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  books  and  tracts,  I  should  never  have  become  a  teetotaler;  I  should 
never  have  abandoned  the  use  of  tobacco :  and  if  I  had  not  abandoned 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco,  I  should  have  been  in  my 
grave  ten  years  ago.  If  it  had  not  been  for  tracts  and  books,  we  should 
probably  have  had  no  teetotalers  ;  we  should  in  consequence  have  had 
much  more  drunkenness,  and  much  more  wretchedness  of  every  des- 
cription. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  knowledge  which  we  possess,  bad 
as  we  are,  we  should  have  been  far  worse.  Knowledge  is  the  life  of 
all  that  is  good,  of  all  that  is  godlike,  of  all  that  is  happy.  It  is  by 
means  of  knowledge  that  we  are  enabled  to  preserve  and  improve  our 
health,  that  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  great  enemies  of  life  that 
arise  from  the  swamp  and  the  undrained  city,  the  crowded  room  and 
workshop,  and  from  the  various  occupations  in  which  men  engage.  It 
is  knowledge  that  makes  visible  to  us  the  invisible  noxious  gases  that 
lodge  in  the  pit  and  well,  or  that  rise  and  accuraalate  in  the  mine.  It  is 
knowledge  that  supplies  us  with  subjects  for  useful  and  pleasant  med- 
itation, that  fills  up  the  vacant  room  in  our  souls,  and  the  vacant 
places  in  our  time.  It  is  knowledge  that  sweetens  labour  and  bles- 
ses les'ire.  In  books  and  tracts  we  find  many  of  our  greatest  plea- 
sures. It  is  in  the  search  of  truth  that  we  experience  some  of  our 
most  delightfuU  extacies.  Knowledge  makes  man  twice  a  man — a 
hundred  times  over  a  man.  Knowledge  unites  us  with  all  things. 
Knovrledge  unites  us  with  God.  Knowledge  enlarges  the  universe  to 
us  a  hundred  or  a   thousand  fold.      To  the  child   the   world   ex- 

*  I  include  in  the  expenditure  of  the  nation,  not  only  all  tlie  local  and  gen- 
eral taxes,  but  the  revenues  of  the  Church  establishment  and  the  rents  of  the 
Ijandlords.  The  rents  paid  to  the  land-monopolists,  and  ths  tithes,  church-rates 
and  dues  paid  to  the  priests,  as  well  as  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  money  left 
for  the  poor  which  the  priests  have  monopoli»ed,  are  as  really  taxes,  as  the 
money  collected  by  the  customs  and  excise, 
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tends  only  to  the  nearest  hill  ;  to  the  ignorant  adult  it  is  limited  to 
his  native  place,  and  a  few  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  To  the 
man  of  knowledge  it  is  vast  and  measureless  :  it  embraces  oceans 
and  continents,  high  mountains  and  rich  valleys,  vast  lakes  and  mighty 
rivers,  boundless  prairies  and  immeasurable  forests,  together  with  an 
endless  variety  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  wonders,  and  mysterious 
and  invisible  elements,  working  in  various  ways  throughout  all  earth, 
and  throughout  all  space,  for  tiie  good  of  all  creation. 

The  earth,  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  science,  has  innumerable  and 
beneficent  relations  to  other  worlds.  His  eye  views  the  earth,  not  in 
itself  alone,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and 
the  stars.  He  views  the  whole  of  external  nature  in  its  relation  to  man, 
and  man  in  his  relations  to  the  whole  of  external  nature.  He  views 
man  in  his  relation  to  other  animals,  and  other  animals  in  their  in- 
finite relations  to  man.  He  views  the  vegetable  world  in  its  relation, 
to  the  animal  world,  and  the  animal  world  in  its  relation,  to  the  vege- 
table world,  and  both  in  their  relations  to  the  universe  at  large.  He 
sees  the  earth,  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as  it  //as  been  through  infinite 
ages  past.  He  traces  earth's  strange  history.  He  reads  mysterious 
lessons  in  the  stones,  the  soils,  the  minerals,  and  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  earth's  varied  strata.  He  traces  the  history  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  He  traces  the  history  of  man.  He  traces  his  physi- 
cal, as  well  as  his  intellectual  and  political  history.  He  speculates  on 
the  various  races  of  humanity.  He  investigates  their  varied  organiz- 
ations. He  penetrates  the  secrets  of  hfe  and  intelligence.  By  atten- 
tion to  man's  form  and  features,  he  reveals  his  mind  and  character, 
interprets  the  mysteries  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  his  passions 
and  his  powers,  and  thus  multiplies  his  joys  indefinitely.  He  analyses 
light,  and  exhibits  separately  its  beautiful  constituents.  He  traces 
the  path  of  the  comet,  and  foretels  its  return.  He  follows  the  planets 
in  their  tracks,  and  explains  their  motions  and  appearances.  He  re- 
veals the  mysteries  of  eclipses,  and  tells  you  the  moment  you  may 
see  them.  He  grapples  with  the  almighty  spirit  of  electricity,  and 
makes  it  his  servant.  He  forces  into  strange  combination  the  oppos- 
ing elements  of  fire  and  water,  and  from  the  union  of  the  two,  creates 
a  power  which  enables  him  to  outstrip  the  winds  in  his  motions,  to 
ride  on  the  ocean  in  its  wildest  moods,  and  to  visit  at  pleasure,  in 
spite  of  the  wind  or  the  tide,  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  He 
detects  another  power  in  the  dingy  smoke,  and  harnesses  it  to  his 
silken  car,  and  compels  it  to  raise  him  aloft  above  the  clouds,  and  carry 
him  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  over  oceans  and  continents.  It  enables 
man,  not  only  to  know  what  is  and  what  has  been,  but  much  of  that 
which  shall  be.  By  revealing  the  nature  of  man,  it  reveals  his  des- 
tiny also.  It  enables  him  to  foretel  what  laws,  what  institutions, 
what  customs,  what  systems,  what  opinions,  shall  die,  and  what  shall 
live  for  ever.  It  enables  him  to  predict  with  considerable  exactness 
and  certainty,  when  the  absurdities  of  monarchy,  the  usurpations  and 
cruelties  of  aristocracy,  and  the  errors  and  crimes  of  imperfect  demo- 
cracy shall  fade  away  and  die  ;  and  what  forms  of  social  and  political 
life  shall  succeed  them,  and  what  occupations  and  pleasures  shall 
form  men's  history  and  men's  portions  under  those  new  political  and 
social  institutions. 

Knowledge  improves  man's  taste,  increases  his  relish  for  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  and  enables  him  to  derive  unwonted  pleasures  from 
everything  that  lives  and  moves  and  grows.  It  makes  him  infinitely 
richer  in  enjoyment.  It  converts  each  herb  and  flower,  each  leaf  and 
blossom,  each  bird  and  beast,  each  change  of  earth  and  sky,  each  lofty 
hill,  each  flowing  stream,  each  fertile  field,  each  spreading  vale,  each 
morning  and  each  evening,  and  each  day  and  night,  into  ministers  of 
new  delight,  and  of  richer,  higher,  and  purer  joys.  It  brings  man  not 
only  into  unity,  but  into  sympathy,  with  the  vast  and  beautiful  universe. 
In  shA-t,  its  worth  is  infinite.  It  is  the  life  of  life,  the  soul  of  bliss, 
the  spirit  of  strength, — the  one  thing  needful  to  the  perfection  and 
bliss  of  God's  great  universe. 

To  check  the  spread  of  knowledge,  therefore,  is  to  stifle  life,  to 
cripple  virtue,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  extinguish  joy.     To  check  the 


spread  of  knowledge  is  to  war  with  both  God  and  man  :  it  is  to  frus- 
trate, as  far  as  possible,  the  great  beneficent  design  for  which  the 
universe  was  made.  More  iniquitous,  more  unnatural,  more  inhuman, 
more  ungodly,  more  injurious  laws  cannot  exist,  than  the  laws  which 
check  the  diftusion  of  knowledge,  and  doom  mankind  to  ignorance 
and  error. 

One  reason  why  laws  which  doom  men  to  want  and  excessive  toil 
are  so  hateful  is,  that  they  check  the  spread  of  knowledge, — that  they 
prevent  the  free  development  of  the  human  soul — that  ihey  render  it 
impossible  for  man  to  rise  to  that  state  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
which  are  essential  to  his  perfection  and  enjoyment.  One  reason  why 
slavery  is  so  intolerable  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  development 
of  the  human  intellect ;  with  the  perfection  of  the  human  soul ; — that  it 
is  inconsistent,  in  short,  with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  life  and  soul 
of  human  blessedness. 

We  ought  therefore  to  war  against  the  taxes  on  knowledge  with  all 
our  soul.  We  ought  to  labour  for  their  annihilation  as  we  would 
labour  for  life  itself.  The  annihilation  of  those  taxes  is  essential  to  the 
Z«/e  of  millions.  The  continuance  of  those  taxes  does  literally  doom 
millions  to  premature  death.  It  keeps  millions  from  coming  into  ex- 
istence ;  and  millions  upon  millions  more  whom  those  taxes  allow  to 
come  into  existence,  it  dooms  to  want  and  wretchedness,  to  darkness 
and  degradation. 

I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  on  this  subject  I  am  subjecting  my- 
self to  the  charge  of  repetition.  I  am  speaking  on  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  spoken  repeatedly  before.  I  am  repeating,  to  some  extent, 
sentiments  which  I  have  already  repeatedly  published.  But  the  in- 
finite importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  lesson 
upon  lesson,  and  exhortation  upon  exhortation,  is  my  justification. 
Charge  me  with  repetition  and  iteration  as  you  will,  I  must  agitate 
the  subject  till  the  reforms,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity  are  accomplished.  It  is  not  enough  to  name  or  to  discuss 
a  subject  once  ; — it  must  be  named  and  discussed  till  the  object 
which  we  have  in  view  is  accomplished.  What  is  the  use  of  agitating 
a  question  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  year  ;  and  then,  before  the 
end  for  which  it  is  advocated  is  accomplished,  allowing  it  to  sink  into 
oblivion  ?  The  end  for  which  we  talk  and  write  is  to  obtain  reform, 
and  we  must  talk  and  write  till  we  do  obtain  it.  We  never  repeat 
our  sentiments  too  often,  if  the  repetition  of  them  tends  to  enlighten 
additional  minds,  or  to  increase  the  beneficent  zeal  of  minds  already 
enligthened.  Glad  should  I  be  if  the  necessity  for  the  repeated  state- 
ment and  inculcation  of  those  principles  had  passed  away.  Glad 
should  I  be  to  spend  ray  time  and  strength,  to  employ  my  tongue  and 
pen  and  press  on  other  subjects.  Glad  should  I  be,  if  the  state  of  my 
country  and  my  kind, — if  the  necessity  of  the  times  in  which  I  live, 
would  allow  me  to  spend  my  time  and  strength,  to  employ  my  tongue, 
my  pen,  and  my  press,  on  subjects  of  eternal  and  universal  interest — 
in  investigating  and  revealing  the  mysteries  and  glories  of  general 
science, — in  courting  an  acquaintance  with  the  infinite  works  of  God, 
and  introducing  to  an  acquaintance  with  God's  boundless  and  won- 
drous works  the  souls  of  my  fellow-men.  I  employ  my  time  and 
strength,  my  tongue,  my  pen  and  my  press  on  political  subjects,  from 
necessity,  and  not  from  choice, — from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from 
a  regard  to  personal  gratification  ;  and  I  must  continue  to  repeat  and 
inculcate  my  thoughts  on  great  political  questions,  till  I  see  these 
questions  fairly  and  satisfactorily  settled. 

But  I  must  return.  I  have  spoken  chiefly  thus  far  on  the  paper 
tax.  But  the  tax  on  paper  is  only  one  out  of  four  of  the  taxes  on 
knowledge  with  which  our  aristocratic  tyranny  has  cursed  and  tor- 
tured the  people  of  these  realms.  But  the  rest  I  must  notice  in  next 
number. 

A  Reformer.— I  don't  know  a  work  on  tea,  except  a  letter  by  John  Wesley, 
and  that  I  have  not  by  me  at  present.  I  iutcad  to  publish  it  as  soon  a«  I  get 
hold  of  it.  The  subject  is  incidentally  trcited  in  the  work  I  have  published 
on  Tobacco,  as  well  aa  in  Fowler's  work  on  Physiology,  Animal  and  Jlontal, 
just  out. 
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IRISH  LANDLORDISM. 

A    DIALOUOE. 

W.  Doling. — I  am  not  the  foe  of  the  Landed  Aristocracy. 

J.  Barker. — I  am.  I  regard  the  Landed  Aristocracy  as  a  curse  to 
the  nation,  and  without  wishing  ill  to  individual  Aristocrats,  I  wish 
the  Landed  Aristocracy  itself  to  be  abolished. 

W.  D. — I  am  not  one  of  those  that  desire  all  classes  to  be  reduced 
to  the  same  level. 

J.  B. — Nor  am  I.  But  I  wish  all  classes  to  have  something  like 
equal  rights  and  equal  privileges.  I  wish  all  classes  to  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  the  means  of  life  and  comfort,  and  of  improving 
themselves  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  I  am  for  denying  to  any  class  a 
monopoly  of  either  land  or  power. 

IF.  D. — I  am  for  liberty,  but  not  for  equality  and  fraternity. 

J.  B. — I  am  for  all  three  ;  nor  can  I  see  how  you  can  give  liberty 
without  establishing  equality  and  fraternity. 

W.  D. — -The  Almight}',  for  wise  purposes,  designed  that  differences 
of  rank  should  exist  in  the  community. 

J.  B. — Where  is  your  proof  1  My  opinion  is  that  the  Almighty 
designed  that  differences  of  rank  should  not  exist  in  the  community. 
That  he  designed  that  differences  in  physical  and  intellectual  power 
should  exist  amongst  mankind,  I  beheve  ;  and  that  he  also  designed 
that  men  of  superior  powers  should  exert  a  greater  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  nations,  I  believe  ;  but  that  God  designed  that  differences 
of  rank  should  exist, — that  he  designed  that  some  should  be  born 
lords,  and  others  born  slaves  ;  that  some  should  be  judges,  and  legisla- 
tures, and  rulers  in  virtue  of  their  birth,  while  others  in  virtue  of 
their  birth,  should  be  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  control 
and  management  of  national  affairs  ; — that  God  designed  that  one 
portion  of  men  should  be  raised  by  partial  laws  unto  a  Landed 
Aristocracy,  and  another  portion  reduced  by  the  same  iniquitous 
laws  unto  serfs  or  slaves  or  paupers, — I  do  not  believe.  Our  Landed 
Aristocracy  was  not  created  by  a  wise  and  gracious  God,  but  by  igno- 
rant and  cruel  men. 

IF.  D. — The  Aristocracy  are  born  to  the  enjoyment  of  superior 
privileges. 

J.  B. — So  they  are.  And  this  is  a  grievous  evil.  If  privileges 
are  granted  to  men  in  consideration  of  their  birth,  superior  worth  and 
talent  must  he  denied  their  due.  God  shows  us  what  parties  he  de- 
signs to  possess  superior  influence  by  the  superior  _powers  with  which 
he  endows  them.  The  mark  that  a  man  is  appointed  by  God  to  rule 
is,  superior  intelligence  and  superior  virtue.  A  man  may  be  the  first- 
born of  aristocratic  parents,  and  possess  neither  intellect  nor  virtue  ; 
while  a  man  may  be  the  son  of  a  miner  or  a  carpenter,  and  excel 
almost  all  others  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Will  you  say  that  the  igno- 
rant and  vicious  one  is  to  rule  his  neighbours,  because  he  has  descended 
from  aristocratic  parents,  and  that  the  wise  and  virtuous  one  is  to  be 
an  outcast,  a  slave,  or  a  pauper,  because  he  descended  from  those 
who  earned  their  own  bread,  and  were  burthensome  to  no  one  ?  If 
the  masses  of  mankind  are  not  born  to  equal  rights,  it  can  never  be  pro- 
per that  a  few  individuals  should  be  born  to  more  than  equal  rights.  If 
the  masses  have  not  naturally  a  right  to  a  portion  of  power,  a  hand- 
ful of  individuals  can  never  have  a  right  to  the  whole.  Let  laws  and 
institutions  be  just  and  equal.  Let  all  men  have  fair  play.  Let  those 
who  excel  in  wisdom,  in  virtue,  and  in  talent,  be  our  only  aristocracy. 
The  true  aristocracy,  those  who  are  really  the  best  of  men,  need  no 
peculiar  laws  to  give  them  special  privileges  ; — they  gain  their  special 
privileges  by  their  superior  talents  and  their  superior  labours.  Men 
that  cannot  gain  influence  and  power  by  their  virtues  and  their  talents, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  without  influence  and  power.  If  laws 
should  be  made  to  give  peculiar  privileges  to  any  class  of  men,  they 
should  be  made  to  give  them  to  the  wisest  and  to  the  best.  But  those 
are  the  men  who  will  always  gain  power  and  influence  sufficient  with- 
out such  laws,  if  they  are  allowed  fair  play  :  and  the  men  who  cannot 


gain  power  and  influence  without  the  aid  of  special  laws  in  their 
favour,  are  the  last  men  to  whom  power  or  in^uence  should  be  en- 
trusted. 

W.  I). — If  the  nobility  would  exhibit  themselves  as  patterns  of 
high  intellectual  attainments,  generous  benevolence  and  Christian  jus>- 
tice,  they  would  reap  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  a  warm-hearted 
and  generous  people. 

J.  B. — Very  true.  But  if  instead  of  exhibiting  themselves  as  pat- 
terns of  intellectual  attainments,  generous  benevolence  and  Christian 
justice,  they  exhibit  themselves  as  patterns  of  brutality,  cruelty,  and 
unrighteousness,  ought  they  not  to  reap  indignation  and  contempt, 
humiUation  and  correction  ? 

IF.  D. — I  am  not  the  enemy  of  the  landlords. 

J.  B, — Nor  am  I  !  But  I  am  the  enemy  of  unjust  privileges,  of 
partial  laws,  of  injurious  monopolies.  I  am  the  enemy  of  a  system 
which  gives  more  power  to  one  class  than  they  know  how  to  use, 
and  denies  to  another  class  the  powers  which  are  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  protection.  In  other  words,  I  am  an  enemy  to  our  present 
landlord  system.  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  law  of  entail  and  primo- 
geniture. I  am  an  enemy  to  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  to  hereditary 
government  altogether. 

IF.  D. — I  am  not  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 

J.  B. — Nor  am  I ;  but  I  am  for  taking  away  from  them  that 
which  is  not  their  property  ;  that  which,  in  truth,  is  the  property  of 
the  masses.  I  am  not  for  taking  away  from  any  class  their  property  ; 
but  I  am  for  returning  to  every  class  the  property  of  which  they  have 
been  unjustly  deprived.  You  are  not  depriving  a  man  of  his  property 
when  you  are  taking  away  from  him  stolen  goods  and  returning  them 
to  their  owners.  The  land  is  the  property  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
to  the  people  at  large  it  should  be  restored  and  secured.  The  govern- 
ment should  represent  the  people  ;  and  should  be  the  people's  servants, 
and  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  people's  will,  attend  to  the  people's 
rights  and  interests,  and  should  therefore  take  possession  of  all  the 
landed  property  in  the  empire,  and  manage  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

IF.  D. — I  concede  to  the  landlords  their  rights,  and  I  am  willing 
to  defend  them  as  far  as  j  ustice  will  allow. 

J.  B. — I  also  concede  to  the  landlords  their  rights,  but  not  the 
rights  of  others.  I  concede  to  the  landlords  their  rights,  but  I  do  not 
concede  to  them  the  power  of  wronging,  plundering,  torturing,  and 
destroying  their  innocent  countrymen.  I  would  concede  to  the  land- 
lords their  rights,  but  I  would  also  concede  to  every  other  class  their 
rights  ;  their/i(//  rights.  I  would  concede  to  the  masses  their  right  to 
the  soil,  and  their  right  to  the  governing  power  of  the  empire.  I 
would  concede  to  the  landlords  their  rights,  but  I  would  not  con- 
cede to  them  more  than  their  rights.  I  would*  concede  to  the  masses 
their  rights,  their  full  rights,  and  so  far  establish  justice  and  equality 
amongst  all  classes.  I  too  am  willing  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  land- 
lords as  far  as  justice  will  allow,  but  no  farther.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
tend for  the  rights  of  the  people  so  far  as  justice  demands.     Are  you  ? 

IF.  D. — I  honour  such  men  as  Lord  Dungannon.  I  venerate  the 
name  of  W.  Sharman  Crawford. 

J.  B. — I  suppose  you  honour  such  men  as  Lord  Dungannon  on 
account  of  their  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
birth.  I  suppose  you  venerate  such  men  as  Sharamn  Crawford  on 
account  of  their  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  fellow-men, 
and  not  on  account  of  their  wealth.  If  so,  I  and  you  are  agreed.  I 
honour  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  whether  they  be  Lords  or  Com- 
moners. I  honour  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  whatever  their  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  their  lineage,  whatever  their  colour,  whatever 
their  clime.  I  venerate  especially  those  who  in  the  midst  of  tempta- 
tions to  injustice  and  cruelty,  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  them.  But  in  no  case  would  I  give  a  monopoly  of 
either  honour,  or  power,  or  wealth,  to  any  class  ;  nmch  less  would  I 
give  such  monopoly  to  men  simply  on  account  of  their  birth  or  de- 
scent. 
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W.  D. — I  would  desire  to  respect  even  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  ; 
though  his  rents  are  at  least  thirty  per  cent  too  high. 

J.  B. — Are  thev  not  eigJili/  per  cent  too  high  ?  Has  the  Manjuis 
of  Downshire  any  just  or  righteous  title  to  those  rents  at  all  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  what  his  title  is  ?  Will  you  describe  it  in  clear  and 
simple  terms,  and  tell  me,  in  a  plain  and  common  sense  way,  in  what 
the  virtue  and  the  force  of  the  title  consists  1  Did  he  7nalce  the  land  1 
Did  he  drain  it  ?  Did  he  manure  it  ?  Did  he  give  it  Ha/'erliUt!/ 
Did  he  create  the  sun  that  shines  upon  it  ?  Did  he  maKe  the  showers 
that  water  it  f  Did  he  make  the  air  that  breathes  upon  it  ?  If  not, 
what  did  he  do  to  gain  a  title  to  the  rents  ?  Has  he  done  anything 
more  to  entitle  him  to  the  rents  of  those  lands  than  /  or  ijou  have 
done  1  Has  he  done  as  much  to  entitle  him  to  the  rents  of  those 
lands  as  the  men  who  are  at  present  living  on  them  ?  Has  he  done 
anything  more  than  simply  claim  the  rents  ?  And  has  he  not  hitherto 
obtained  the  rents,  not  in  consequence  of  having  any  real  riffkt  to 
them,  but  in  consequence  of  belonging  to  a  party  that  happened  to 
have  the  power  to  enforce  such  claim,  whether  just  or  unjust. 

JF.  D. — The  English  Language  affords  me  no  term  too  strong  to 
express  my  dislike  of  heartless  rack-renting,  and  the  unfeehng  exercise 
of  the  irresponsible  power  of  landlordism. 

J.  B. — But  is  not  heartless  rack-renting  a  natural  result  of  irre- 
sponsible landlordism  ?  If  you  have  such  an  utter  dislike  of  heartless 
rack-renting,  and  of  the  unfeeling  exercise  of  landlord  power,  ought 
you  not  to  seek  the  destruction  of  irresponsible  landlordism  altogether  ? 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  fighting  against  the  manifestations  or  workings 
of  an  evil  principle,  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  striking  at  the  evil 
principle  itself.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  clamorous  for  the  entire 
annihilation  of  arbitrary  power  and  of  irresponsible  landlordism,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  generous  democracy  in  their  place. 


REVIEW. 


Refhctions  upon  the  Past  Policy  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Chartist 
Party.  By  Thomas  Clarke,  Provisional  Secretary  to  the  National 
Charter  Association,  Published  by  Samuel  Booney,  144,  High  Hoi- 
burn,  London. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Clarke  is  to  show  that  the  Chartists  can  never 
obtain  the  Charter  unless  they  can  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  mid- 
dle classes.  He  therefore  proposes  that  the  Chartists,  that  the  working 
class  Democrats  of  all  descriptions,  should  unite  with  the  middle-class 
reformers  in  obtaining  such  measures  of  reform  as  they  are  seeking.  He 
contends  that  though  the  middle-class  reforraei-s  do  not  ask  for  universal 
suiFrage,  they  ask  for  that  which,  if  we  can  once  obtain  it,  will  enable 
us  to  secure  universal  suffrage.  His  remarks  appear  to  me  to  be  just 
and  true. 

Mr.  Clarke  asks,  '  will  the  simple  agitation  of  the  Charter  amongst 
the  working  classes  secure  its  enactment  within  the  next  twenty  years  V 
Mr.  Clarke  thinks  not.  '  I  have  no  hesitation,'  .says  he,  '  in  asserting 
that  those  of  the  masses  who  are  Chartist.s,  cannot,  as  the  result  of  their 
own  exertions, — cannot,  alone  and  unaided,  accomplish  any  organic 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.'  Mr.  Clarke  strongly  cen- 
sures those  advocates  of  the  Charter  who  advise  working  men  to  take 
no  part  in  the  Household  Suffrage  movement.  He  declares  his  convic- 
tion that  Universal  Suffrage  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  union  of 
tlie  majority  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  He  laments  that  the 
movements  of  the  Chartists  in  times  past  have  not  been  more  wisely 
and  discreetly  conducted.  He  especially  laments  the  organised  and 
systematic  opposition  of  the  Chartists  to  the  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws.  He  acknowledges  that  he  himself  took  part  in  this 
movement  against  the  free-traders,  and  he  laments  his  error.  He  thinks 
that  the  feeling  of  hostility  betwixt  the  middle  and  working  classes  to 
whicli  that  opposition  gave  rise,  is  at  present  one  of  the  chief  barriers 
to  such  an  understanding  between  the  two  classes  as  might  result  in  the 
accomplishment  of  measures  of  real  utility  to  the  country.  Mr.  Clarke 
declares  that  he  has  no  confidence  in  any  effort  made  by  the  Chartist 
working-men  alone  to  procure  any  extension  of  the  suftrage.  He  de- 
clares that  in  his  opinion,  it  is  not  possible.  He  contends  that  there  is 
no  example  upon  record  of  the  political  constitution  of  a  country  having 
been  reformed  by  the  efforts  of  a  portion  of  one  class  against  the  inclin- 


ations of  two  more  powerful  and  intluential  classes.  He  strongly 
censures  those  who  at  the  public  meeting.s  of  the  working  classes  d'eal 
out  unuieasurcd  abuse  of  tliosc  of  the  middle-classes,  who,  by  means  of 
the  National  Parliamentary  Refonn  Association,  are  struijgling  fi)r  an 
extension  of  the  Suffrage.  The  National  Parliamentary  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  presidency  of  Sir.  Joshua  Walmsley,  M.  P.,  propose, 
says  Mr.  Clarke,  '  to  extend  the  franchise  to  four  millions  of  additional 
voters,' and  he  urges  the  working-class  democrats  to  give|this  association 
their  utmost  .support.  He  calls  on  the  Chartists,  while  they  ask  for 
their  rights  in  full,  to  encourage  and  assist  all  who  labour  to  obtain  for 
them  any  portion  of  their  rights.  '  Let  us  cheer  on  all,'  says  ho,  '  who 
are  going  in  our  direction.  Let  us  encourage  every  effort  if  it  tends 
towards  the  establishment  of  right  and  justice.  The  coming  times  are 
pregnant  with  events  of  great  consequence,  and  if  we  have  wisdom  we 
shall  be  able  to  turn  thejn  to  our  advantage.  Let  us  aid  those  who 
will  aid  us  ;  and  if  by  any  means  we  can  procure  an  extension  of 
power  to  ourselves,  we  may,  by  the  right  use  of  that  power,  be  able  to 
secure  the  whole  of  our  rights.' 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Clarke  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
working-classes  in  every  nation  to  co-operate  with  any  party  that  is 
labouring  for  reform,  however  small  the  measure  of  refonn  may  be  for 
which  they  are  labouring.  We  have  from  the  first  exhorted  the  work- 
ing-classes, whether  Chartists  or  Republicans,  to  pursue  the  course 
recommended  by  Mr.  Clarke.  We  have  always  declared  that  we  our- 
selves would  pursue  that  course.  We  would  co-operate  \rith  Lord 
John  Russell  if  he  soiight  to  extend  the  franchise,  if  it  were  only  by  the 
repeal  of  a  few  rate-paying  clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill.  We  would,  of 
course,  cooperate  with  the  Household  Suffragists  ;  though  we  should 
co-operate  still  more  cheerfully  with  Universal  Suffragists.  W«  go 
for  the  establishment  of  rcpuhlicanism,  idtra  republicanism  ;  but  we 
do  not  on  that  account  rcfu.se  to  co-operate  with  those  of  the  working- 
classes  who  simply  wish  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cliarter,  All  we 
wish  the  Chartists  to  do,  is  that  which  we  ourselves  are  doing, — namely  ; 
while  they  advocate  their  own  views,  and  labour  for  the  attainment  of 
their  full  rights,  to  co-operate  with  any  individual,  or  with  any  Jiai-ty, 
that  may  happen  to  be  labouring  for  smaller  measures  of  reform.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Clarke,  that  the  Democrats  among  the 
working-classes  cannot  of  themselves  obtain  the  reforms  they  seek. 
The  history  of  the  past  shows  clearly  that  the  middle-class«B  have  it  in 
their  power  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  working-classes.  They  have  it 
in  their  power  at  present,  to  take  the  advocates  of  Chartism  and  Repub- 
licanism from  their  homes  ;  lodge  them  in  prisons ;  bring  them  to  trial  ; 
convict  them  of  sedition  and  conspiracy ;  and  punish  them  at  their 
pleasure.  Many  of  the  middle-class  men  are  magistrates,  jury-men, 
and  grand-jury-men,  and  can  do  what  they  please  with  the  advocates 
of  Democracy  amongst  the  working-classes.  As  grand  jurors,  they 
can  present  the  names  of  the  working-class  Democrats  to  the  judges  at 
an  assize,  and  the  judges  can  issue  warrants  for  their  apiuehension; 
and  as  jurors,  when  those  injured  Democrats  are  brought  to  trial,  they 
can,  on  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses,  convict  them  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy,  and  thus  deliver  them  over  to  an  aristocr.atic  judge  for 
punishment,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  working-classes  can  do.  They  did 
so  with  the  leading  Democrats  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  in  1848. 
They  presented  my  own  name  to  the  judges.  The  judge  issued  a  war- 
rant for  my  apprehension.  I  was  lodged  in  a  filthy  gaol  at  .Manchester, 
and  treated  like  a  felon.  I  was  put  to  enormous  expense,  and  placed 
in  the  dock  at  the  Liverpool  assizes  ;  and  had  it  not  boon  that  I  was 
myself  something  of  a  middle-class  man,  1  should  probably,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  had  at  that  time  in  no  case  advocated  physical 
force,  have  been  imprisoned  at  this  hour.  If  the  law  which  requires 
that  a  man  shall  be  tried  by  his  peers  were  carried  out,  the  working- 
class  Democrats  would  be  safe.  A  jury  of  their  peers  would  acquit 
them  wdien  brought  to  trial.  .\ay,  if  the  working-class  Democrats  had 
the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers,  the  government  would  never 
prosecute  them.  They  would  know  that  the  prosecution  of  thcin 
would  be  in  vain.  They  would  know  that  they  wouUl  be  defeated  at 
every  trial.  What  good  couhl  government  do  by  ]u-osecuting  middle- 
class  reformers  ?  Sujipose  they  were  to  institute  jiroeecdings  ngatn&t 
Cobden,  Bright,  or  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley.  Or  su]>pose  they  were  to 
institute  proceedings  against  me  for  advocating  household  suH'rage, 
financial  reform,  and  other  measures  generally  wi.shed  for  by  the 
middle-classes,— could  they  convict  me  '.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
would  have  to  select  their  jury  from  the  very  class  of  men  that  a<lvo- 
cated  the  same  reforms  ;  and  a  jury  selected  from  that  class  would 
acquit  me.      Even  if  the  middle-classes  were  to  recommend  people  to 
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arm,  and  advise  them  to  prepare  for  maintaining  their  rights  and 
defending  their  liberties  against  government  usurpation  by  force, 
th«  government  -houM  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  punish 
them, — especially  if  the  working-classes  took  sides  with  the  middle- 
classes.  The  middle-classes,  therefore,  have  it  in  their  power,  by  the 
aid  of  the  working-classes,  to  obtain  what  reforms  they  like.  The 
working-classes,  therefore,  have  it  in  their  power,  by  taking  sides  with 
the  middle-classes  to  obtain  what  the  middle-classes  ask  for,  such  as 
financial  reform,  and  household  suffrage.  And  the  working-classes 
will,  in  my  opinion,  do  exceedingly  wrong  if  they  do  not  join  with  the 
middle-classes  in  seeking  financial  reform  and  household  suffrage.  If 
the  working-classes  are  wise,  they  will,  without  giving  up  tlieir  efforts 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Charter  or  the  establishment  of  Republican- 
ism, do  all  they  can  to  secure  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  national 
expenditure,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  a 
change  in  the  system  of  taxation,  and  the  establishment  of  household 
suffrage.  They  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  were  wise,  give  their 
countenance  and  assistance  to  the  Freehold  Land  Movement.  Every 
voter  which  the  Freehold  Land  Movement  creates,  is  an  addition  of 
strength  to  the  liberal  party.  The  creation  of  a  voter  is  a  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  Democracy. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Clarke  has  published  his  tract.  I  hope  my  readers 
will  give  it  a  careful  and  a  candid  perusal.  If  they  will  take  my 
advice,  tliey  will  overlook  the  personal  dispute  in  which  Mr.  Clarke  to 
some  extent  indulges  in  his  tract,  and  confine  their  attention  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  leading  principle  which  he  unfolds,  to  the  plan  of 
operations  whieh  he  recommends. 

I  am  aware  that  some  individual  advocates  of  the  Charter  are  accus- 
tomed to  abuse  those  who  recommend  the  Chartists  to  co-operate  with 
middle-class  reformers.  The  working-classes  will,  however,  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  abuse  is  not  argument.  It  may  also  be  well  for 
them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  priests  would  be  sorry  if  the  people  whom 
they  profess  to  teach  were  to  get  wise,  so  some  who  advocate  reform  on 
the  platform  would  be  sorry  if  the  reforms  they  advocate  were  granted. 
If  the  priest's  congregation  were  to  become  truly  enlightened,  the  priest 
■would  lose  his  salary  and  his  power  ;  and  if  tlie  working-classes  were 
to  obtain  their  rights,  some  advocates  of  reform  might  meet  with  a 
similar  fate.  As  it  is  the  interest  of  the  priest  to  keep  people  ignorant, 
80  is  it  the.  interest  of  some  reformers  to  prevent  reform.  It  therefore 
behoves  the  people  to  be  exceedingly  careful  what  advice  they  foUow. 
My  firm  conviction  is,  that  by  uniting  and  co-operating  with  the 
middle-classes,  the  working-classes  may  obtain  one-half,  two-thirds,  or 
three-fourths  of  their  rights  in  a  very  short  time  ;  while  by  opposing 
the  middle-classes,  or  standing  aloof  from  them,  they  will  perpetuate 
the  power  of  our  aristocratic  tyrants  for  years  to  come. 

I  beseech  the  working-classes  therefore  to  take  this  subject  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and  to  do  their  utmost,  by  aiding  the  National 
Reform  Association,  to  obtain  such  reductions  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  government,  and  such  an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  will 
enable  them  ultimately  to  establish  a  thorough  Democracy  in  these 
kingdoms, 

A  CURIOUS  DISCOVERY. 

In  removing  one  of  the  almshouses  of  the  Livery  Dole,  at  Heavitree,  near 
Exeter,  the  remnant  of  the  stake  was  discovered  to  which  Bonnet,  the  school- 
master,  was  bound  in  1531,  and  at  which  he  was  burnt  to  death  for  denying 
the  divinity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  denouncing  transubstantiation.  Bennet 
was  a  schoolmaster  at  Tornngton.  He  was  tied  up  in  a  cow's  skin  and  burnt 
Tfith  furze  and  faggots.  One  of  the  Carews  took  a  blazing  brand  in  his  hand, 
and  burnt  the  poor  schoolmaster's  beard.  There  has  also  been  found  the 
iron  ring  which  went  round  the  top  of  the  stake,  into  which  a  stout  staple 
or  bolt  was  inserted,  through  which  the  chain  went  that  confined  the  poor 
sufferer  to  the  fatal  stake. 

What  an  awful  thing  that  men  should  ever  have  practised  such  cruelties  on 
their  innocent  fellowmen.  It  is  time  we  had  done  with  theological  errors, 
and  ecclesiastical  power.  Thank  God  and  our  faithful  martyr  predecessors, 
we  are  to  some  extent  at  liberty,  in  the  present  day,  to  think  and  speak  on 
religious  matters  with  some  degree  of  freedom.  I  go  a  thousand  times  further 
than  this  poor  Torrington  schoolmaster.  I  not  only  deny  the  divinity  of  the 
Virgin  JIary  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  Church  of  England  theology. 
I  denounce  the  Prayer  Book  as  an  infinite  jumble.  I  denounce  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  as  one  of  the  strangest  collections  of  error,  absurdity,  inconsistency 
and  contradiction  ever  presented  to  the  world.  I  denounce  the  whole  State- 
church  system  as  a  disgrace  and  a  curae  to  the  country.  Yet  no  one  talks  of 
burning  me.    They  do  not  even  put  me  in  prison.    They  give  me  bad  namei. 


They  occassionally  burn  my  writings.  They  urge  the  people  not  to  read 
them,  and  urge  them  never  to  go  and  hear  me  lecture.  But  they  drive  down 
no  stake  for  me  ;  they  forge  no  chain ;  they  gather  no  furze  or  faggots  for  me. 
No  lying  priest  or  heartless  aristocrat  catches  the  burning  brand  to  frizzle  my 
beard  or  to  torture  my  flesh.  Thank  God,  I  say,  and  thank  our  martyr  pre- 
decessors, for  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  May  we  make  a  faithful  use  of  it.  As  our 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth  are  less  than  the  sufferings  of  man;  of  our 
predecessors,  may  our  labours  in  the  cause  of  truth  be  more  abundant. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  F. — We  think  the  factory  workers  are  in  the  right  in  agitating  for  a  new 
ten  hours'  bill :  and  we  shall  aid  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The  con- 
duct of  the  factory  owners  in  many  particulars  is  exceedingly  blameable. 
Many  of  them  keep  their  men  at  work  from  six  or  half  past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  eight  at  night.  What  can  men  do  for  their  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  when  they  are  worked  and  confined  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere 
so  long  every  day?  Men  that  can  work  their  fellow  men  in  such  a  way,  can 
have  no  regard  for  their  welfare.  Their  professions  of  Christianity  are  igno- 
rance or  hypocrisy.  They  know  not  what  Christianity  means,  or  else  Uiey 
wickedly  trample  on  its  authority.  But  many  professors  of  Christianity  ap- 
pear to  care  for  nothing  but  making  themselves  infinitely  rich.  They  look 
on  their  workmen  simply  as  tools  to  be  employed  in  making  gain.  They 
never  think  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  workmen.  All  they  care  for 
is  to  have  them  when  they  want  to  use  them  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  and  to 
be  free  from  any  obligation  to  support  them  when  they  have  accomplished 
their  object  with  them.  You  are  under  a  mistake  if  you  think  that  I  am  any 
more  indifferent  to  the  selfishness,  the  injustice,  and  the  cruelty  of  manufac- 
turers, than  I  am  to  the  selfishness,  the  injustice,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  land- 
lords. I  hate  and  censure  the  vices  of  both.  I  censure  them  impartially.  My 
situation  as  an  employer  does  not,  I  trust,  bias  or  corrupt  my  judgment  in 
the  matter  at  all.  I  need  no  ten  hours'  bill  myself  Our  regular  hours  are 
ten  hours  a  day  ;  and  any  man  who  has  regular  employment  at  the  printing 
business,  at  the  usual  wages,  can  earn  sufficient  in  ten  hours,  or  even  in  eight 
hours,  if  he  be  a  good  workman,  to  support  himself  and  his  family  in  some- 
thing like  comfort.  The  printing  business  is  superior  to  most  businesses  in 
some  other  respects.  It  does  not  require  that  amount  of  bodily  exertion 
which  most  employments  require.  It  requires  too  little  bodily  exertion  if 
anything.  It  is  an  advantage  too,  to  compositors,  that  they  are,  in  general, 
obliged  to  stand  while  at  their  work.  If  they  do  not  stand,  they  must  sit  in 
a  position  very  nearly  approaching  to  standing.  It  is,  besides,  a  healthy  busi- 
ness. The  press  work  used  to  be  hard  work ;  but  that  is  generally  done  by 
machinery  now.  The  printer  has  also  to  exercise  his  mind  on  his  work.  He 
has  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  as  is  calculated  to  increase  its  vigour.  A  man 
must  not  only  be  to  some  extent  intelligent  and  instructed,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  printer  at  first,  but  ought  to  become  more  intellectual  every  year  he 
follows  the  business.  Intelligence  and  learning  enable  a  printer  to  rise  in  his 
business,  and  his  business  enables  him  and  induces  him  to  increase  in  intelli- 
gence and  learning.  I  would  never,  so  lone  as  my  business  would  allow  me 
to  do  otherwise,  employ  any  man  regularly  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  I  had 
rather  employ  men  only  eight  hours  a  day.  Eight  hours  are  enough  for  any 
man  to  work  ;  and  every  man  ouglit  to  be  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  in  comfort  with  eight  hours'  labour  a  day.  Ten  hours 
are  too  long,  in  fact ;  and  if  I  saw  a  prospect  of  the  factory  workers  obtaining 
an  Eight  Hours'  Bill,  and  obtaining  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  eight  hours' 
labour,  sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort,  I  would 
agitate,  for  an  eight  hours'  bill.  At  present  I  do  not  see  such  a  prospect.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  factory  workers  may  obtain  a  ten  hours'  bill,  and  that 
by  means  of  ten  ho'irs'  labour  they  may  obtain,  if  not  all  that  is  needful  to 
their  comfort  and  welfare,  as  much  as  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves, 
and  as  much,  taking  all  things  into  the  account,  as  they  are  obtaining  by 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day  at  present.  I  hope  the  working  men  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  will  act  with  wisdom  and  with  vigour  in  their  present 
agitation  ;  and  I  also  hope  they  will  meet  with  speedy  success. 

JosepH  Scott,  Wakefield. — Send  your  great  theologian  and  prophet  to  me. 
If  James  Humphrey  wishes  for  a  public  discussion  on  theological  subjects,  I 
willtry  to  meet  him;  but  I  cannot  afford  to  meet  him  in  private  discussion. 

A  Young  Chartist  should  give  his  name.  It  is  very  possible  that  emigrants 
do  not  obtain  their  proper  allowance  of  food  and  water  in  some  ships ;  but  the 
Captains  are  liable  to  a  serious  fine  if  they  violate  the  regulations. 

E.  W.,  JIanchester. — In  that  part  of  Ohio  where  I  intend  to  settle,  land  will 
cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  Such  lands  will  have  a  house  and 
barns  upon  them.  Some  £30  or  .£40  will  be  necessary  to  stock  a  farm  of  forty 
acres.  You  may,  however,  begin  with  little,  and  gradually  increase  your 
stock.  But  the  best  way  is  to  get  work  for  a  while  at  first.  You  will  then  be 
able  to  learn  all  particulars  about  farming  far  better  than  you  can  learn  them 
in  this  country. 

J.  B.  B. — The  American  mail  packets  do  take  second  cabin  passengers 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  The  fare  is  £20,  all  found.  They  famish  pro- 
risions  to  all  passengers. 
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W.  L. — A  healthy  hard-working  man  would  be  able  in  Ohio  to  purchase  an 
improved  farm  of  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  for  ^£70  or  £80.  He  would,  how- 
ever, have  to  leave  ^£40  or  ^650  on  the  land,  or  else  borrow  money  to  purchase 
stock. 

A  Pastor. — The  length  of  winter  differs  in  different  years.  In  New  Or- 
leans, Savannah,  Mobile,  and  Louisville,  the  winters  are  short, — not  longer 
than  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Advkbtisements. — If  we  advertise  things  and  say  nothing  about  them,  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  knoxo  nothing  about  them  ;  that  we  simply 
insert  the  advertisement  as  a  matter  of  business.  Our  readers  must  not  sup- 
pose that  we  think  a  thing  good  though  we  advertise  it,  unless  we  say  it  is 
good.  When  we  advertise  things  that  we  consider  really  good,  we  are  not 
content  with  simply  advertising  them  ;  we  positively  recommend  them.  If 
we  advertise  things  that  we  think  really  evil,  we  think  it  our  duty,  though  we 
are  paid  for  publishing  the  advertisement,  to  warn  people  against  purchasing 
them.  During  my  absence,  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  The  People,  of 
a  certain  boarding  house  at  Liverpool.  Some  individuals  concluded  that  be- 
cause the  boarding  house  was  advertised  in  The  Peojik;  we  thought  well  of  it, 
and  some  went  to  the  house  and  were  imposed  upon.  After  my  return  from 
America,  I  warned  people  against  the  house.  I  shall  warn  them  against  any 
other  house  that  I  find  to  be  unworthy  of  encouragement,  though  advertised 
in  The  People. 

T.  M. — Mr.  Holyoake  and  I  have  had  no  correspondence  about  a  public 
discussion,  since  that  which  was  published  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  on  what  points,  or  how  far,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Holyoake  at  present.  If 
ever  there  should  be  a  discussion  between  us,  you  will  have  timely  notice  of 
it ;  but  we  shall  not  arrange  for  a  discussion  merely  for  the  sake  of  furnish- 
ing amusement  to  an  audience. 

Unclaijied  Dividends,  &c. — I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  the  information 
you  desire,  but  I  am  not  able.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  paper  at  all 
in  which  the  money  that  is  in  Chancery  is  advertised.  Advertisements  re- 
specting unclaimed  moneys  are  often  put  in  papers  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing people. 

'A  CoNSTAKT  Keadbe'  tells  me  that  he  was  hearing  the  Eev.  Mr,  Aldis  lec- 
ture in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester,  to  the  Young  Man's  Christian 
Association,  on  'Christianity  true  Civilization;'  and  says  ho  was  struck  to 
find  how  strangely  the  lecturer  illustrated  the  remarks  in  The  People,  No.  89, 
on  'National  Self-Deception.'  'A  Constant  Reader,  went  to  the  lecture  expect- 
ing to  receive  some  real  information,  but  came  away,  ho  says,  as  ignorant  as 
he  went.  He  wished  to  know  whether  Christianity  was  the  only  true  source  of 
all  real  civilization  ;  but  the  sum  of  the  lecturer's  doctrine  w.is  simply  this, 
— '  Our  religion  is  the  best  religion,  and  our  civilization  the  best  civilization.' 
The  lecturer  flattered  the  audience,  and  the  audience  applauded  the  lecturer. 
What  a  pity  that  people  will  not  do  justice  to  the  truth.  What  a  pity  that 
they  should  close  their  eyes  against  their  own  great  errors  and  foults,  and 
point  only  to  the  errors  and  faults  of  their  brethren  of  other  countries  or  of 
other  sects.  What  a  pity  that  they  cannot  perceive  the  excellencies  of  their 
neighbours,  and  discover  their  own  imperfections. 

I  am  obliged  to  H.  P.,  I  suppose,  for  '  a  chapter  from  the  records  of  the  pro- 
phets.' I  have  read  the  chapter  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  well 
written.  It  is,  however,  in  some  respects,  incorrect.  A  man  may,  in  my 
opinion,  bo  a  man  of  God,  and  yet  take  part  in  politics, government,  and  war; 
and  a  man  may  be  a  non-resistant,  and  not  be  a  man  of  God. 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  excluded  any  poor  man  from  my  lectures. 
I  certainly  would  not  do  such  a  thing  knowingly.  If  a  person  wished  to  hear 
me,  and  had  not  a  penny  to  pay  for  admission,  I  would  give  him  admission 
free.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  wrong  in  certain  cases  to  charge  for  admis- 
sion; it  appears  to  be  the  best  way,  in  some  cases,  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
lectures.  I  grant  that  it  is  anti-christian,  but  I  do  not  think  it  wrong.  No 
societies  can  be  conducted  without  funds ;  lectures  cannot  bo  delivered  without 
expense ;  and  the  proper  way  for  people  to  take  is,  to  do  the  greatest  good 
they  can,  and  either  charge  for  admission  or  not  charge,  as  in  each  particular 
case  may  seem  best. 

CLAIRVOYANCE. 

To  an  Enqdibek.— I  have  never  seen  a  person  in  a  clairvoyant  stale.  I 
don't  know  what  to  think  about  clairvoyance.  I  am  not  at  present  a  believer 
in  it.  The  doclrine  of  clairvoyance  may  bo  true  for  anything  I  know;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is.  I  have  not  seen  the  lectures  by  B.  Dodd.  As  for  a  person 
seeing  from  England  to  America— walking  around  the  world  without  stirring 
away  from  home— sitting  by  their  fireside  at  Bolton,  and  gazing  upon  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  c'omrades  amid  the  frozen  seas  in  the  Polar  regions- 
penetrating  solid  bodies— tracing  every  vein,  nerve,  and  artery  in  the  human 
system— describing  the  condition  of  every  part  of  the  body,  and  the  working 
of  each  particular  organ,  I  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all.  I  must  have  some 
evidence  before  I  believe  in  such  things. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  remarks  respecting  The  People.  My  object 
will  always  be  to  render  it  as  instructive  and  as  useful  as  possible. 

J.  B.— Certainly.  The  Prayer  Book  does  teach  the  doctrine  of  consubstan- 
tialion,  which  is  as  foolish  as  transubstantiation.    There  can  hardly  be  a 


stranger  jumble  of  error,  inconsistency,  and  folly  in  existence,  than  th«  Church 
of  England  Prayer  Book.  It  is  natural  enough  that  Church  of  England  priests 
should  hate  my  lectures  on  the  Prayer  Book.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  prieet 
saying  that  if  ho  had  tlio  book  he  would  burn  it.  Some  of  them  would  almost 
burn  the  author,  if  they  could  get  hold  of  him.  But  you  won't  find  them  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  lectures.  Thomas  Berry,  now  a  State  church  priest, 
once  said  to  me  in  reference  to  my  work  on  teaching  children  to  wrlto  on  the 
Sunday,  '  Nobody  can  answer  it ;  but  it  is  not  true'  The  Church  of  England 
priests,  I  dare  say,  will  be  disposed  to  say  the  same.  They  won't  aeknowledg* 
the  truth  of  my  lectures,  but  they  will  plainly  acknowledge,  at  least  by  their 
conduct,  that  they  believe  nobody  can  answer  them.  Your  remarks  on  tes- 
totalism  are  natural  enough.  I  suppose  you  have  not  well  tried  the  principle. 
Of  course,  intoxicating  drink  will  enable  a  tired  workman  to  work  a  little 
longer :  so  will  a  little  opium  :  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  drink 
or  the  opium  does  him  good.  When  a  man  is  weary  he  should  rett ;  and  if 
ho  docs  rest  instead  of  taking  drink,  he  will  be  ready  all  the  earlier  for  hit 
work  next  morning,  and  will  work  with  the  greater  energy  and  pleasure. 
Taking  intoxicating  drinks  will  make  him  spend  his  strength  a  little  faster, 
but  it  will  not  increase  his  strength.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  diminish  it  It 
will  injure  his  stomach  and  his  nervous  system,  and  make  him  more  liable  to 
almost  any  disease.  You  would  not  have  found  it  more  pleasant  to  drink  ale 
than  to  drink  water,  if  you  had  been  a  teetotaler.  Nor  would  you  have  been 
so  thoroughly  tired,  perhaps,  as  you  were.  A  teetotaler  of  long  standing  is 
seldom  soon  tired.  Working  improves  a  teetotaler's  appetite  for  food,  whlls 
it  checks  a  drunkard's  appetite.  If  you  had  been  a  teetotaler  you  Wbnld  pro- 
bably have  coveted  something  to  eat  instead  of  coveting  ale  ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  found  yourself  as  fit  for  work  after  eating  a  little  plain  food,  and 
drinking  a  little  cold  water,  as  you  fancied  yourself  after  taking  your  ale. 
But  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  intoxicating  drinks,  as  well  as  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  snuff  are  all  bad  things  ;  and  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  the 
common  use  of  any  of  them  is  really  serviceable  to  people. 

J.  0.  R. — It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  threaten  me  with  God's  wrath  and  eternal 
damnation.  If  I  am  in  error,  instruct  me.  If  I  could  see  any  reason  to  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  I  should  believe  in  it.  I  have  no  dislike  of 
the  doctrines  respecting  God  and  immortality.  It  is  not  from  hatred  of  re- 
ligion that  I  speak  and  write  against  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  silk  dressers  of  Yorkshire 
have  formed  a  society,  called  'The  Silk  Dressers'  Assistant  Emigration  Society/ 
and  adds,  that  tho  silk  dressers  propose  to  give  to  every  one  of  their  trade 
intending  to  emigrate,  the  sum  of  £10.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  tilk 
dressers  is  very  much  indeed  to  their  credit ;  and  is  in  our  view  deserving  of 
imitation  by  other  trades. 

0.  P.,  Manchester. — The  class  of  men  of  whom  you  complain — the  h&wt 
ing  Scotchmen — are,  generally  speaking,  a  great  nuisance.  The  public  gen- 
erally ought  to  be  put  on  their  guard  against  them.  They  not  only  force  their 
goods  upon  people,  but  charge  most  extortionate  prices.  Many  of  them  are, 
in  fact,  little  better  th.in  regular  thieves.  You  are  answerable  for  all  that 
your  wife  purchases;  but  you  are  not,  of  course,  answerable  for  what  other  peo- 
ple purchase.  If  it  be  true  that  the  goods  for  which  you  are  charged,  were 
got  by  another  parly,  and  that  a  demand  was  made  on  that  party  for  the  money 
which  is  now  demanded  from  you,  he  cannot,  of  course,  without  pcrj  ury,  compel 
you  to  pay. 

J.  Noble. — I  gave  in  a  declaration  of  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  was  uot  called  upon  to  give  any  pledge  of  the  kind  you  name. 
You  appear  to  have  spoken  unadvisedly. 

An  Enijuikeb. — I  c;mnot  exactly  say  in  what  parts  of  the  United  States 
a  stone  mason  would  be  likeliest  to  obtain  work;  1  should  think  Cincinnati 
would  be  the  place.  But  those  who  go  to  the  United  States  should  go  with  the 
intention  of  working  at  anything  they  can  get. 

J.  H.— The  best  work  on  Geography  is  McCuUoch's  Gazetteer.  It  is  a  large 
work;  and  tho  price,  1  believe,  is  about  .t"2  10s.   or  ±'3. 

J.  W,  tells  me  that  ho  has  adopted,  to  some  extent,  my  advice  with  respect 
to  washing,  and  found  great  benefit  from  it.  He  was  for  a  number  of  yean 
afflicted  with  the  cramp,  in  his  legs,  thighs,  and  other  parts  of  his  body, 
especially  when  he  had  got  a  little  cold.  After  trying  the  experiment  of  wash- 
ing his  face  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  daily,  and  washing  himself  from 
head  to  foot  once  a  week,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  cramp  has  quite  left  him, 
and  ho  is  better  able  to  follow  his  work  than  ne  has  been  for  a  long  lime.  Ho 
is  more  cheerlul  and  lively  than  formerly.  He  has  not  the  same  inclination  to 
dose.  He  can  spen<l  his  time  in  reading  with  more  pleasure,  ic  1  wiah 
others  would  follow  our  advice  on  this  subject. 

John.— I  u.sed  the  Eton  Latin  Grammcr;  but  Valpy's,  or  The  Chartcrhouso 
Grammar,  is,  in  my  opinion,  tho  best. 

A  Constant  Readee,  Stalybridgc.— We  differ  from  you.  Wc  do  not  think 
that  tea  is  a  good  thing  in  any  case.  We  believe  it  is  evil,— only  evil,  and 
that  continually.  It  cheers  ;  but  it  also  depresses.  It  relieves  the  headache  ; 
but  it  also  causes  it.  We  grant  that  intoxiciting  drinks  are  worse  ;  but  we 
are  under  no  n.-ccssity  to  choose  either  of  the  two  evils.  We  recommend 
people  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either.  1  cannot  take  any  part  in  asking 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea. 
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JosEPu  Beaumont  thinks  ii  there  could  be  au  exhibition  of  all  the  plunder 
which  the  aristocrats  have  taken  from  the  people,  it  would  be  of  far  more  service 
to  the  country  and  the  world  than  iie  exhibition  of  the  products  of  national 
industry.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Joseph  Beaumont.  I  have  read  attentively 
■what  the  papers  say  about  the  coming  exhibition,  but  I  still  cannot  see  what 
good  it  is  to  answer.  It  will  not  decide  the  question  as  to  which  nation  ex- 
cels in  manufactures  ;  and  if  it  did,  it  would  do  but  little  good  by  deciding 
the  question.  The  great  thing  wanted  is  such  changes  inlaw  and  govern- 
ment as  will  set  the  land  and  industry  of  the  nations  free,  secure  a  more 
rational  and  natural  distribution  of  wealth,  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  and  the  peace,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  I  repeal  what  I  stated  before,  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  national  industry  appears  to  me  to  be  got  up  for 
the  amusement  of  the  idler  and  more  vicious  classes  ;  and  unless  the  democrats 
of  the  country  can  see  more  sense  or  utility  in  it  than  I  can  they  will  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

\V.  H. — I  have  not  read  the  work  of  Palmer  entitled,  '  The  principles  of 
nature. 

L.  N. — I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to  act  on  the  principle  of  never  sayiug 
a,nything  but  good  of  the  dead  and  the  absent.  If  I  know  that  a  man  intends 
to  cheat  you,  am  I  not  to  tell  you,  and  put  you  on  your  guard,  whether  the 
man  be  present  or  absent  i  Certain  servants  go  into  a  room,  and  find  their 
mistress  murdered.  They  go  into  anotlier  room  and  find  her  brother-in-law 
hanging  by  the  neck,  dead.  Thei'e  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  brother- 
in-law,  who  has  destroyed  himself,  murdered  his  sister-in-law.  Are  we  to  ab- 
stain from  saying  so  i  Are  the  witnesses  and  the  jury  to  abstain  from  sayiug 
so,  because  the  murderer  is  dead  '.  Such  advice  is  foolish.  People  should  be 
more  careful  in  giving  advico.  It  is  exceedingly  foolish  for  people  to  give  ad- 
vice at  random. 

f.  E.  D,,  Sedberge. — I  do  not  believe  that  God  ever  declared  his  will  or 
character  in  any  other  way  than  by  his  works.  All  priestly  pretensions  to 
supernatural  revelations  are  false.  The  orthodo-x  doctrine  respecting  the 
Scriptures  is  false.  God  reveals  his  character  and  his  will  to  us  in  his  works 
and  in  our  own  constitution.  He  tells  me  when  I  need  food  by  causing  me  to 
experience  the  sensation  of  hunger.  He  tells  me  when  I  need  drink  by  causing 
me  to  feel  the  sensation  of  thirst.  He  tells  me  when  I  am  too  near  the  fire,  by 
causing  me  to  feel  the  sensation  of  burning.  He  tells  me  when  I  have  eaten ' 
too  much,  by  causing  me  to  feel  the  painful  sensation  of  fullness.  He  tells  me 
when  I  have  drunk  wrong  kinds  of  drink,  by  making  me  feel  dizziness,  intoxi- 
cation, pain  in  the  head,  in  the  stomach,  or  trembling  in  the  hands,  &e,  &c. 
He  tells  me  when  things  are  getting  wrong  inwardly,  by  causing  aches  and 
pains  in  the  parts  deranged.  He  tells  me  when  I  am  doing  right  to  others,  by 
the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  feel  in  doing  it.  In  this  way  does  he  reveal  his 
will  to  me  on  all  subjects,  and  in  this  way  does  he  reveal  his  will  to  mankind 
in  every  country.  In  this  way  he  has  revealed  his  will  to  mankind  from  the 
beginning.  In  this  way  he  will  reveal  his  will  to  the  end.  In  no  other  way 
does  he  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  in  my  opinion.  In  no  other  way  did  he 
ever  reveal  his  will,  I  believe  ;  nor  do  I  ever  expect  him  to  reveal  his  will  to 
mankind  in  any  other  way. 

He  reveals  his  eharader  in  his  loorfo,  just  as  men  reveal  tlieir  characters  in 
their  works.  We  know  a  man  by  his  doings.  We  know  God  by  his.  If  a 
man  do  kind  deeds,  we  conclude  him  to  be  kind.  If  he  perform  works  of 
skill,  we  conclude  him  to  be  skilful.  The  kindness  and  wisdom  everywhere 
manifest  in  nature,  are  the  revelations  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness.  The 
universe  is  one  great  book,  written  in  a  universal  language,  in  which  every 
man  of  every  country  and  of  every  age,  may  read  the  character  of  God. 

EmKAisi  Moss  complains  that  the  Christian  brethren  of  Mossley,  refused 
to  lend  their  room  at  Brookbottom  to  Lloyd  Jones,  who  wished  to  lecture  on 
European  revolutions, — their  cause,  and  how  to  prevent  them.  He  charges 
the  majority  of  the  meeting  who  decided  against  the  grant  of  the  room  to 
Lloyd  Jones  with  iulolcrance,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  I  shall  condemn  their 
conduct  through  the  medium  of  TJie  Peojjle,  and  thereby  prevent  its  repetition. 
But  suppose  the  majority  did  the  best  they  knew.  Suppose  they  refused  the 
room  to  Lloyd  Jones  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  neighbours, 
ought  I  still  to  condemn  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  instruct  them 
than  to  condemn  them  \  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  were  in- 
fluenced by  as  good  motives  as  the  minority, — that  they  were  as  wishful  to 
do  what  they  believed  to  be  best  as  the  minority.  If  so,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  of  them  is,  that  they  acted  ignorantly  :  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
them  is  to  give  them  instruction.  Though  I  ditter  in  opinion  from  Lloyd 
Jones,  I  would  allow  him  the  use  of  my  room  at  Wortley  for  his  lectures ;  but 
Ishould  not  therefore  conclude  that  those  who  would  not  allow  bim  the  use 
of  their  rooms  were  deserving  of  blame  or  condemnation.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  should  have  thought  it  wrong  to  allow  such  a  person  the  use  of  my 
room  for  the  statement  and  inculcation  of  the  sentiments  which  he  holds. 
But  I  now  think  difterently.  I  think  it  best  to  encourage  discussion  on  all 
subjects — provided  the  discussion  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and  honourable  man- 
ner. I  think  it  best,  instead  of  preventing  the  free  discussion  of  questions, 
to  take  part  in  them— to  endeavour  to  enlighten  those  who  are  in  error,  and 
to  promote  the  settlement  of  all  questions  by  promoting  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge,   All  questions  will  be  discussed  sooner  or  later;  and  we  may  as  well,  in 


my  opinion,  allow  them  to  be  discussed  soon  as  late.  Besides,  how  do  we 
ourselves  know  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  till  we  have  examined  both 
sides?  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Lloyd  Jones  acted  honestly  in  his  dis- 
cussion with  me  at  Oldham,  &c. ;  still,  he  acted  less  dishonourably  than  W. 
Cooke  and  some  other  great  professors  of  religion.  I  say  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  Lloyd  Jones  acted  honourably  in  his  discussion  with  me  at  Oldham,  &c. ; 
— still,  I  would  make  some  allowances  for  him,  and  if  he  should  come  to  Wort- 
ley  to  lecture,  I  would  allow  him  the  use  of  my  room,  be  one  of  his  hearers,  and 
take  part  in  discussing  the  principles  he  advanced.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot 
condemn  the  majority  at  Jlossley  for  refusing  to  grant  their  room  to  Lloyd 
Jones,  though  I  should  myself  with  my  present  views  have  pursued  a  differ- 
ent course.  Majorities  ought  to  respect  the  feelings  of  minorities  as  far  as 
possible ;  but  minorities  ought  also  to  respect  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of 
majorities. 

S.  J. — That  you  might  obtain  employment  of  some  kind  in  the  Uuit«d 
States,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  whether  you  would  be  likely  to  obtain  employ- 
ment as  a  tin  plate  worker,  I  cannot  say.  Kor  can  I  say  whether  it  would  be 
best  for  you  to  go  to  the  Eastern  or  Western  States.  If  you  had  a  little  time 
and  money  to  spare,  you  might  look  for  employment  in  a  few  of  the  eastern 
states  and  cities.  But  I  should  judge  that  you  would  be  likely  to  do  best  in 
the  Western  States.  There  are  many  towns  lighted  up  with  gas  in  the  United 
States ;  but  what  demand  there  may  be  for  workmen  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  and  supply  of  gas  I  cannot  say. — 1  shall  not  be  able  to  reprint 
in  a  separate  form,  the  account  of  my  tour  to  America. 

T.  B,  of  Derbyshire,  writes  to  confirm  Mr.  Howitt's  statements  in  his 
ecclesiastical  history  of  a  parish  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  mining  district  in 
Derbyshire.  He  states  that  he  has  not  in  the  least  exaggerated ;  that  the 
clergyman  whom  he  described  is  yet  the  incumhrance  of  the  parish  and  a 
disgrace  to  religion.  He  says  that  no  one  will  trust  him  a  stone  of  flour ; 
that  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  cook  shop  for  his  victuals,  or  send  his  servant. 
He  says  that  this  clergyman  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  gamesters  and 
drunkards  in  the  country.  He  has  been  heard  to  beg  for  another  game  at 
cards  as  if  he  was  begging  for  his  life;  and  that  at  two  o'Clock  in  the  morning. 
A  person  told  my  informant  that  he  had  taken  this  priest  home  when  he 
could  not  sit  upright  on  the  horse  through  intoxication.  He  adds,  that  he 
can  number  ten  churches  within  four  miles  of  his  residence  all  of  which  have 
ministers  of  this  order.  And  these  are  the  spiritual  pastors  and  masters 
which  the  Prayer  Book  tells  us  to  obey  in  all  things.  These  are  the  men 
whom  our  aristocratic  rulers  delight  to  honour.  These  are  the  characters 
who  lake  our  children's  bread. 

A  FKiENi)  from  Liverpool  writes  to  recommend  a  boarding  house  there.  We, 
however,  know  nothing  about  the  person  who  keeps  it;  we  cannot  therefore  in- 
sert his  recommendation.  We  know  Mr.  Eamsden,  and  cannot  recommend 
our  friends  to  go  anywhere  else  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  accommodate  them. 

T.  B. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  lines  of  your  friend,  but  I  could  not  un- 
dertake to  fit  them  for  publication. 

D.  H.—  There  would  be  less  likelihood  of  finding  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cuyahoga  Falls  at  present  than  in  many  other  places. 

T.  B. — I  would  not  recommend  a  man  to  go  to  the  United  States  with  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  his  living  as  a  druggist. 

An  Intending  Emioeant. — We  put  in  the  advertisement  according  to 
order. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 


"1X7     TAPSCOTT,  &  Co.,  Shippiug  and  Emigration  Agents,  Liverpool,  continue  to  dispntch 
^^  •  Fu-st  ChiES  Ships 


TO  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  . 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS  .  ,  ,  . 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA    - 

and  occasionally  to 
BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  (QUEBEC  and  ST.  JOHN'S. 


-  Every  FIVE  Days. 
Every  TEN  Days. 

-  Every  FIFTEEN  Days. 


The  Ships  are  of  the  largest  class,  commanded  by  men  of  experitnce,  who  will  take  every 
precaution  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wisli  to  be  more  select,  can  at  all  timea  be  had, 
and  deposits  of  One  Pound  each,  to  secure  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  due 
attention. 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  can  kuow  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  here,  to  be  forwarded,  on  arriviil,  at  New  Yorli,  without  one  day'a 
delay,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  arc  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 
Yoric. 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amount,  on  sight  at  New  York,  payable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  at  all  times  be  furnished  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mode  of  taking  care 
of  their  funds.  

For  farther  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  LiviinpooL,  Agents 
for  "\V.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  Nkw  York. 

'TAPSCOTT'S  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE'  can  be  bad  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stamps  for 
the  same. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watflon,  Queen's 
Head  Paesage,  Patcmoistei  Row,  London,  through  the  Book,sell€r3. 
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[Pricb  One  Penny. 


THE  TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  S37J 


The  tax  on  news  deserves considerationiiext.  In  the  jn-esent  state 
of  the  law,  a  penny  tax  is  levied  on  every  paper  that  publishes  news, 
if  the  paper  be  published  oftener  than  once  in  twenty-six  days.  The 
effect  of  this  tax,  in  conjunction  with  the  paper  tax,  is  to  make  the 
price  of  a  newspaper,  which  ought  to  be  only  a  penny  or  three  half- 
pence, fourpence,  fivepence,  and  sixpence.*  Its  tendency  of  course 
is  to  limit  the  number  and  circulation  of  newspapers.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  tax  on  paper  and  news,  we  should  probably  have  twenty  news- 
papers in  the  country  where  at  present  we  have  one  ;  and  the  circu- 
lation of  many  of  those  newspapers  would  be  twice  or  thrice,  perhaps 
ten  or  twenty  times  as  great  as  at  present.  We  should,  besides,  have 
better  newspapers,  newspapers  published  by  more  enlightened,  unpre- 
judiced, and  disinterested  men.  Most  of  the  newspapers  which  we 
have  at  present  are  published  by  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  They 
are  published  for  the  higher  and  middle  classes  ;  and  they  are,  of 
course,  adapted  to  the  views  and  tastes  and  interests  of  those  classes. 
They  are,  in  short,  subservient  to  those  unjust  and  unnatural  interests 
which  curse  to  so  fearful  an  extent  the  masses  of  the  people.  They 
are  the  agents  and  the  instruments  of  tyranny.  They  are  employed, 
not  as  the  means  of  communicating  and  extending  knowledge,  but  as 
the  means  of  perpetuating  and  diftusing  ignorance  and  error.  They 
are  employed  for  the  purpose,  not  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  the 
people,  but  of  Winding  and  perverting  them.  They  are  employed  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  elevating  and  blessing,  but  of  depressing,  enslav- 
ing, afflicting  and  plundering  the  masses.  They  are  the  servants  of 
sin  and  the  ministers  of  death,  and  not  the  ministers  of  virtue  and 
life.  They  are  the  instruments  of  cursing,  not  of  blessing  ;  the  agents 
of  destruction,  not  of  salvation.  The  greater  part  of  the  newspapers 
of  our  country  are  utterly  indiflerent  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
millions.  Not  one  in  fifty  go  one  half  so  far  in  advocating  tiie  rights 
and  interests  of  the  masses  as  they  ought  to  go.  Very  few  indeed  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness,  to  the 
emancipation,  the  elevation,  the  im])rovement  and  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Many  of  them  are  the  open,  the  undisguised,  though  not  the 
avowed  supporters  of  the  grossest  tyrannies,  of  the  most  intolerable 
villanies.  They  do  not  even  hesitate  to  excuse  and  justify  the  dark 
atrocities  of  Haynau,  and  the  wholesale  butcheries  and  unmitigated 
despotism  of  Nicholas.  Every  thing  which  leans  to  despotism  they 
strive  to  strengthen.  Every  thing  which  tends  to  the  emancipation 
and  elevation  of  the  masses,  they  strive  to  crush.  A  treacherous 
Pope  and  plotting  Cardinals,  a  faithless  Bourbon  or  a  bloody  Haps- 
burgh,  a  wily  priest  or  a  treacherous  president,  a  plundering  aristocracy 
and  a  bleeding  country — these  are  the  things  in  which  they  seem  to 
delight.  These  agents  of  iniquity  they  are  ever  forward  to  assist.  But 
a  people  struggling  for  their  rights  ;  a  nation  crying  in  agony  from  the 
depths  of  its  wretchedness  and  from  the  brink  of  utter  ruin,  they  unite 

"  How  it  is  that  a  penny  tax  on  newspapers  causes  papers  wliicli  would 
otherwise  sell  for  one  penny  or  three  half-pence,  to  be  charged  fourpence,  five- 
pence,  or  sixpence,  I  have  explained  at  sufficient  length  in  former  numborn  of 
The  People,  and  in  my  Bolton  and  Manchester  speeches,  &c. 


to  silence  or  to  insult.  Even  the  newspapers  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  liberal,  are  only  comparatieeli/  liberal.  They  do  not  insist 
on  what  is  right  :  they  do  not  clamour  for  full  justice  :  they  simply 
ask  the  tyrant  classes  to  abate  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  their  unjust  exac- 
tions,— to  blot  out  a  law  or  two  from  their  bloody  code,  or  to  permit 
a  httle  more  of  liberty  to  the  enslaved  and  plundered  masses.  They 
never  think  of  asking  the  plundering  classes  to  cease  their  plunder, 
much  less  do  they  ask  them  to  restore  to  the  plundered  their  own . 
They  simply  ask  them,  instead  of  robbing  them  of  ill 50,000,000  a 
year,  to  be  content  with  robbing  them  of  £1 -10,000,000.  And  even 
those  papers  which  ask  for  a  reduction  of  ten  millions  a  j'ear  in  the 
amount  of  aristocratic  plunder,  are  regarded  by  many  as  raUier  extra- 
vagant ;  while  a  paper  that  should  demand  that  the  tyrants  should  not 
only  cease  their  plunder,  but  make  some  amends  to  the  parties  they 
have  plundered,  would  be  considered  as  wild  as  insanity  itself. 

And  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  a  better  set  of  newspapers — 
at  least  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  a  set  of  newspapers  wor- 
thy of  support,  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the  messengers  and  minis- 
ters of  truth  and  rigliteousness, — it  is  impossible  we  should  have  a  set 
of  newspapers  prepared,  disposed,  and  eager  to  tell  the  whole  truth, — 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  masses  in  full, — to  war  with  injustice 
and  oppression  to  the  death, — to  demand  the  arrest,  the  arraignment, 
the  trial  and  the  punishment  of  the  great  offenders  against  humanity, 
till  the  people  are  able  to  establish  newspapers  of  their  own.  But 
the  people  cannot  establish  and  support  newspapers,  till  the  taxes  on 
knowledge — the  taxes  on  paper  and  news,  are  abolished.  The  people 
therefore  should  clamour  for  the  abolition  of  those  taxes.  They  should 
unite  at  once  with  all  who  are  labouring  for  the  abohtion  of  those 
taxes,  and  they  should  aid  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability. 
They  should  struggle  for  the  abohtion  of  those  taxes  as  they  would 
struggle  for  life  itself.  The  abolition  of  those  taxes  would,  in  fact,  be 
the  life  of  milhons  ; — it  would  be  a  step — a  most  important  step — 
towards  the  emancipation  and  salvation  of  our  country  and  our  race. 

The  taxes  on  advertisements,  and  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
books,  are  perhaps  of  less  importance.  They  are,  nevertheless,  ex- 
ceedingly unjust  and  injurious.  They  interfere,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
the  rights  and  comforts  of  the  masses.  They  interfere  with  the  spread 
of  knowledge  amongst  all  classes.  We  will  take  first  the  tax  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  books. 

The  free  importation  of  foreign  books  is  exceedingly  desirable.  The 
free  importation  of  foreign  books  into  a  country  is  essential  to  the  full 
emancipation  and  to  the  highest  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
people  of  a  country.  It  is  as  desirable  that  writers  of  different  nations 
should  have  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  it  is  that  different  writers 
of  the  same  nation  should  have  intercourse  with  each  other.  Jlen  of 
one  class  in  society  discover  truths  which  men  in  other  classes  do  not 
discover ;  while  men  in  those  other  classes  of  society  discover  truths 
which  men  in  the  former  class  do  not  discover.  And  one  class  of 
men  exhibit  the  same  truth  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  men  of  other  classes  exhibit  it.  And  it  is  so  with  writers  of 
different  nations.  Americans,  for  instance,  have  made  discoveries 
which  men  of  no  other  nation  have  made  ;  while  men  of  other  coun- 
tries have  made  discoveries  which  Americans  have  not  made.     If  the 
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discoveries  of  a  nation  were  confined  to  that  nation  itself,  instead  of 
being  extended  to  other  rations,  the  improvement  of  the  human  race 
would  be  incalculably  slower  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  happiness 
of  the  human  family  would  be  incalculably  less.  And  what  are  books 
but  the  revelations  of  discoveries  ?  What  are  books  but  the  means 
by  which  class  talks  to  class,  and  nation  talks  to  nation  ?  Books  are 
a  kind  of  electric  telegraph,  which  enables  the  wise  of  all  nations  to 
whisper  quietly  with  each  other  at  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
tance. Books  are  the  means  which  bring  kindred  souls  together  with- 
out the  necessity  of  personal  travel.  They  are  the  means  of  kindling 
at  once,  in  various  lands,  the  fire  of  genius, — the  means  of  lighting  up 
at  one  moment,  in  a  thousand  dark  places  of  the  earth,  new  lights  of 
truth.  They  are  the  means,  in  short,  of  enlightening,  liberating, 
purifying,  and  blessing  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  shall  a  tax  be  placed  on  these  means  of  enlightening,  liberating, 
purifying  and  blessing  the  souls  of  men  ?  Shall  a  tax  be  placed, — 
shall  an  embargo  be  laid,  on  those  instruments  of  infinite  utility  1 
Shall  we  clip  the  wings  of  those  angels  of  mercy  ?  Shall  we  forbid 
those  messengers  of  light  and  peace,  of  purity  and  bliss,  to  visit  us  ? 
Shall  we  refuse  the  approaches  of  those  great  benefactors  of  the 
universe  1 

There  is  no  individual  perhaps  but  what  can  do  something  for  man- 
kind, which  no  other  individual  can  do  so  well.  There  is  no  single 
nation  but  what  can  do  something  for  science,  for  virtue,  for  freedom, 
for  the  happiness  of  humanity  generally,  which  no  other  nation  can 
do  so  welL  Then  why  should  we  cripple  individuals  or  nations  ? 
Why  should  we  confine  the  beneficent  influence  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals to  themselves  ?  Why  should  we  shut  ourselves  out  from  the 
help  or  counsel  which  other  lands  might  give  us  ?  If  governments 
cannot  do  good,  they  might  refrain  from  doing  evil.  If  they  cannot 
bless,  they  might  refrain  from  cursing.  If  they  will  not  themselves 
exert  an  influence  tending  to  enlighten,  elevate,  and  emancipate  man- 
kind, they  might  allow  others  to  do  so.  The  beneficent  influence  of 
individuals  and  nations  is  not  so  great,  that  governments  need  to  in- 
terfere to  lessen  it.  The  governors  of  England  should  be  ashamed  to 
interfere  with  the  free  exchange  of  books — with  the  happy  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling  between  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  ashamed,  we  ought  to  try  to  make  them  so.  If  they 
will  not  abstain  from  evil  of  their  own  accord,  we  ought  to  use  our 
endeavours  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  We  ought  to  unite  our  efforts 
in  connection  with  the  society  already  formed,  to  obtain  the  speedy 
and  utter  abolition  of  those  taxes  which  tend  to  keep  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  eternal  childhood,  and  to  hold  under  intolerable  bondage 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  industrious  millions. 

The  works  of  German,  French,  Italian,  and  American  authors 
would  be  calculated  to  do  good  in  various  ways,  if  freely  imported 
into  England,  and  extensively  circulated  among  the  masses.  And  the 
free  importation  of  the  works  of  English  authors  into  other  countries, 
and  their  extensive  circulation  amongst  the  masses  of  those  countries, 
would  be  calculated  to  do  equal  good  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  works  of  French,  American  and  German  authors  would 
tend  to  make  us  wiser  and  better,  and  stronger  and  happier  than  we 
can  ever  be  without  them.  And  the  works  of  English  authors  would 
be  calculated  to  make  Americans,  French  and  Germans,  wiser  and 
better,  and  stronger  and  happier  than  they  can  ever  be  without  them. 
The  intermarriage  of  persons  of  different  classes  and  different  races 
tends  to  produce  offspring  superior  to  either  parent.  The  intermix- 
ture of  different  breeds  among  the  lower  orders  of  animals  has  the 
same  tendency.  The  constant  intermarriage  of  the  different  members 
of  a  class  amongst  themselves — the  constant  intermarriage  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  sect  amongst  themselves — the  constant  intermarriage  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  particular  families  amongst  themselves,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  deteriorate  mankind,  and  to  produce  an  offspring  inferior  to 
either  of  the  parents.  It  is  the  same  with  other  living  creatures.  It 
is  the  same  with  respect  to  men's  minds.  An  interchange  of  books, 
when  limited  to  individuals  of  one  class,  one  sect,  one  party,  or  even 


of  one  nation,  tends  not  only  to  perpetuate  littleness,  narrowness,  and 
darkness  of  soul,  but  even  to  increase  them.  The  interchange  of 
books  between  men  of  different  classes,  different  sects  and  different 
countries,  tends  to  improve  and  elevate  men's  souls.  It  is  with  spiri- 
tual and  moral  intermarriages,  as  it  is  with  common  intermarriages. 
The  constant  intermarriage  of  souls  with  souls  of  the  same  sect,  class, 
party  and  nation,  tends  to  produce  a  brood  of  little,  narrow,  low,  con- 
temptible, dark,  disordered,  puny,  dwarfish,  crippled,  ricketty,  good- 
for-nothing  souls.  It  tends  to  concentrate  all  the  abuses,  all  the  lit- 
tlenesses, all  the  disorders,  all  the  corruptions,  all  the  diseases,  all  the 
vices  of  the  sect,  the  class,  the  party,  or  the  nation,  in  each  individual. 
It  breeds  out  the  good,  the  high,  the  holy  and  the  divine  qualities, 
and  breeds  hi  the  bad,  the  low,  the  vicious  and  the  brutal  qualities. 
The  intermarriage  of  souls  of  different  sects  and  different  parties,  dif- 
ferent classes  and  different  nations,  tends  to  produce  a  race  of  high 
and  holy,  strong  and  active,  great  and  godlike,  vast  and  beneficent 
souls.  It  tends  to  augment  all  excellencies,  and  to  concentrate  them 
all  in  each  individual.  It  breeds  out  all  littlenesses,  all  disorders,  all 
meanness,  all  vices,  all  darkness,  blindness,  disease  and  feebleness ; 
and  breeds  in  all  greatness,  all  strength,  all  health,  all  excellency. 
The  free  interchange  of  literary  productions  between  the  nations  of 
the  earth  is  therefore  essential  to  the  rapid  improvement,  to  the  full 
perfection,  to  the  highest  virtue  and  the  richest  enjoyment  of  hu- 
manity. 

If  the  tax  on  foreign  books  was  abolished,  and  the  tax  on  news- 
papers and  paper  along  with  them,  we  should  be  able  at  once  to  reprint 
the  best  and  cleverest  works  of  other  nations,  and  circulate  them  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  No  sooner 
would  genius  lighten  in  America,  than  it  would  lighten  also  here.  No 
sooner  would  genius  thunder  in  America,  than  the  voice  of  its  thun- 
derings  would  be  heard  in  England.  Each  strong  soul  that  began  to 
stir  either  on  the  lofty  mountains  or  amid  the  rich  and  sweeping  val- 
leys of  the  Transatlantic  continent,  would  breathe  at  once  its  life  and 
vigour  into  kindred  souls  amid  the  humbler  hills  and  softer  valleys 
of  England  and  of  Ireland.  Spirit  would  call  to  spirit  over  the  whole 
expanse  of  earth  and  ocean.  Mind  would  speak  to  mind,  and  soul 
would  confer  with  soul,  the  wide  world  round.  As  the  lightning 
flashes  from  the  east  to  the  west,  or  from  the  north  to  the  south,  so 
would  knowledge  flash  from  continent  to  continent,  and  from  pole  to 
pole.  As  the  bright  and  gorgeous  northern  lights  shoot  forth  their 
glories  and  their  splendours  from  the  horizon  over  the  whole  vast  arch 
of  heaven,  exciting  and  delighting,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
the  souls  of  earth's  innumerable  millions,  so  would  the  bright,  the 
gorgeous  eff"ulgence  of  genius,  bursting  forth,  from  a  youthful  carpenter 
of  Galilee,  or  an  unobtrusive  dweller  amid  rural  scenes  in  America, 
or  from  the  child  of  a  miner  in  Germany,  or  from  a  persecuted  youth 
at  Avon,  diff'use  themselves  in  light  and  glory,  in  richest  and  most 
■magnificent  splendours,  through  the  universe  of  souls. 

The  taxes  on  knowledge  are  not  only  unjust,  but  murderous — most 
cruelly  and  terribly  murderous.  They  murder  more  than  men's  bodies  ; 
they  murder  men's  souls.  They  war  with  the  highest  life  ;  they 
stifle  the  richest  enjoyments  ;  they  blight  the  fairest  hopes  ;  they 
sacrifice  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  at  large. 

The  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  would  greatly  improve 
the  condition  of  various  classes  of  working  men.  It  would  improve 
the  condition  of  the  type  founders,  the  paper  makers,  and  the  printers. 
It  would  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  live  by  collecting  the 
materials  of  which  paper  is  made.  It  would  improve  the  condition 
of  the  booksellers.  It  would  furnish  employment  to  a  vast  number 
of  persons  in  various  trades,  who  are  at  present  unemployed.  It 
would  make  the  employment  of  those  who  are  employed  more  regu- 
lar. It  would  tend  to  raise  their  wages.  It  would  diminish  the 
pauperism  of  the  country,  and  thus  lighten  the  local  burdens  of  the 
community.  The  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  would  do  more 
in  these  ways  than  most  imagine ,  Suppose  that  it  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  paper  five-fold.     The  paper  manufacturers  would  not 
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only  have  employment  for  all  the  present  paper  makers,  but  for  twice 
or  thrice  as  many.  In  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  the  print- 
ing business,  the  printers  would  not  only  have  employment  for  all 
their  present  workmen,  but  for  as  many,  or  perhaps  twice  as  many 
more.  The  booksellers  would  both  require  larger  premises  and  a 
greater  number  of  assistants.  The  spread  of  knowledge,  too,  would 
greatly  improve  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  at  large.  It 
■would  lessen  the  amount  of  intemperance  and  crime,  and  thus  prevent 
the  destruction  of  food,  and  consequent  crime  and  degradation.  The 
improvement  in  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  people  would  cause 
a  proportionate  improvement  in  useful  trades,  and  tlius  promote  the 
benefit  both  of  workmen  and  manufacturers.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  magnify  the  results  which  would  flow  from  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes  on  knowledge,  but  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  it  would  prove 
an  incalculable  blessing  to  multitudes,  and  a  considerable  benefit 
to  all. 


THE  WESLEYAN  AGITATION. 

The  Wesleyan  agitation  seems  to  be  increasing  and  spreading. 
It  begins  to  appear  a  most  serious  affair.  It  threatens  to  destroy  not 
only  the  influence  of  the  Conference  party,  but  its  very  existence. 
The  tyrants  and  inquisitors  are  in  a  very  critical  position.  They 
have  gone  so  far,  that  they  can  neither  draw  back  nor  stand  still 
without  utter  ruin ;  and  yet  every  step  they  take  in  advance  diminishes 
their  numbers,  their  resources  and  their  strength,  while  it  increases 
the  number,  the  strength,  the  courage,  the  zeal,  and  the  resources 
of  their  enemies.  The  i\Iethodist  preachers  were  never  in  so  terrible 
a  position  since  Methodism  came  into  existence.  They  have  never 
before  been  engaged  in  so  fearful  and  perilous  a  war.  They  have 
lately  expelled  the  Editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Tiyncs,  a  Methodist 
newspaper,  which  advocates  the  cause  of  the  expelled  Ministers  and 
Methodistical  reform.  Thia  has  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Press 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  roused  afresh  the  indignation  of  the 
dissenters,  and  united  them  in  livelier  sympathy  and  more  vigorous 
co-operation  with  the  reforming  party.  The  dissenters  and  the  country 
generally  are  beginning  to  see,  that  the  cause  of  the  Conference  in- 
quisitors is  the  cause  of  utter  and  universal  tyranny  ;  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  reformers  is  the  cause  of  universal  humanity,  of  uni- 
versal liberty  and  righteousness. 

The  Conference  party  have  lately  expelled  Mr.  Bromley,  a  minister 
who  has  stood  high  in  the  Connexion  for  a  very  many  years.  This 
also  has  increased  the  number  of  the  reformers  in  the  Methodist 
Wesleyan  body  very  considerably. 

The  reformers  are  now  preparing  for  their  delegate  Meeting  in 
London.  The  delegates  are  already  assembled,  in  fact.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  just  to  notice  the  reforms  which  the  leading  reformers  con- 
template, and  briefly  to  consider  their  merits. 

The  Wesleyan  reformers  demand,  in  the  first  place,  the  admission 
of  lay  delegates  into  Conference.  At  present  the  Conference  is  com- 
posed of  preachers  merely.  The  reformers  demand  that  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  be  admitted,  and  that  the  laymen  have  equal 
power  with  the  preachers.  This  principle  has  already  been  adopted, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  :  only,  in  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  a  layman  cannot  be  president  of  the 
Conference,  nor  can  more  than  one  layman  or  one  preacher  attend 
Conference  from  one  circuit,  except  in  the  case  of  laymen  holding 
particular  offices,  when  a  few  supernumerary  preachers  are  appointed 
to  balance  them. 

The  New  Connexion  principle  does  not  work  well.  It  throws 
nearly  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  preachers.  The  preachers 
who  go  to  Conference  are  generally  the  older  preachers,  the  super- 
intendents. The  superintendents  do,  in  effect,  attend  Conference  in 
virtue  of  their  office.  The  younger  preachers  are  generally  excluded 
from  Conference.  Yet  the  younger  preachers  are  the  only  ones  that 
show  a  disposition  to  attempt  any  reform.     If  the  circuits  were  at 


liberty  to  send  what  preachers  they  pleased  to  Conference,  the  Con- 
ference would  be  much  more  liberal.  In  the  present  state  of  things 
the  Conference  is  highly  conservative.  The  superintendent  preachers 
have  almost  everything  their  own  way.  They  not  only  have  twice 
as  much  power  in  the  Conference  as  the  laymen  in  consequence  of 
attending  oftener,  and  having  in  consequence  more  freedom  and  bold- 
ness of  speech  ;  but  they  can,  to  a  great  extent,  influence  the  election 
of  the  lay  delegates.  They  can  generally  secure  the  election  of  the 
men  whom  thev  prefer.  In  name  and  appearance  the  Conference 
is  half  democratic;  but  in  its  spirit  and  proceedings  it  is  almost 
wholly  priestly. 

The  Wesleyan  Association  have  improved  a  little  on  the  New 
Connexion  principle.  The  Association  circuits,  if  I  mistake  not,  elect 
both  their  lay  and  priestly  delegates.  They  send  to  Conference  what 
parties  they  please.  The  Primitive  Methodists  send  two  laymen  for 
one  preacher.  Yet  even  their  Conferences  prove  too  priestly  in  their 
influence. 

The  present  Wesleyan  reformers  seem  disposed  to  establish  a 
more  liberal  system  of  church  government  than  former  Methodist 
reformers.  They  not  only  intend  to  have  lay  representation  in  Con- 
ference, but  to  have  Conference  a  really  popular  assembly.  They 
seem  inclined  to  allow  the  people  to  elect  the  whole  Conference. 
They  are  also  in  favour  of  open  Conferences.  The  Conference  of 
the  Alethodist  New  Connexion  is  held  with  closed  doors.  None 
but  the  members  of  Conference  are  allowed  to  be  present.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  published  a  letter  in  favour  of  opening  tlie  sit- 
tings of  Conference  to  officers  and  members  of  society.  I  gave  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  the  presence  of  members  in  the  Conference  as 
spectators,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  Conference  proceed- 
ings— would  tend  to  prevent  Conference  from  doing  many  wrong 
things  which  they  had  lorg  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  from  oppo- 
siriT  many  good  things  which  the  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
oppose.  I  also  contended,  that  the  presence  of  members  of  society 
in  Conference  as  spectators,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
discussions  of  Conference — would  tend  to  prevent  offensive  person- 
alities, presidential  partialities,  &c.,  &c.  I  spoke  very  plainly  and 
very  freely,  and  was  in  consequence  censured  by  the  Conference. 
The  censure  of  Conference,  however,  did  not  alter  my  opinion.  I 
still  believed  that  the  admission  of  members  of  society  to  the  sit- 
tings of  Conference  as  spectators,  would  have  a  happy  effect,— 
would  tend  to  make  the  Conference  more  just,  more  liberal,  more 
popular, — would  check  many  serious  abuses,  and  give  protection  and 
strength  to  persons  of  a  reforming  character. 

The  Wesleyan  reformers  are  acting  wisely  in  contending  for  open 
Conferences.  They  are  striking  at  the  very  root  of  priestly  power. 
They  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  truly  liberal  system.  They  are 
rendering  more  service  to  truth  and  righteousness  by  contending  for 
open  Conferences,  than  they  themselves  are  aware.  Inquisitors  al- 
ways feel  most  at  home  with  closed  doors.  The  exclusion  of  the 
public  is  essential  to  their  success.  They  can  brow-beat,  insult  and 
torture  a  reformer  at  pleasure  in  secret  assemblies.  But  allow  the 
public  to  approach, — allow  unprejudiced  and  simple-minded  men  to 
overlook  them,  and  they  are  awed  at  once.  TjTants  and  persecutors, 
bigots  and  inquisitors,  always  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  They 
know  that  if  they  were  to  allow  the  public  to  attend  their  sittings, 
they  would  never  be  able  to  accomplish  their  unholy  objects.  They 
know  that  their  injustice  and  cruelty  to  a  poor  obnoxious  reformer 
would  excite  public  sympathy  in  his  favour,  and  excite  the  people 
against  themselves.  The  New  Connexion  persecutors  saw  this ;  and 
therefore  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  men  with  expulsion  if  they  dared 
to  advocate  such  a  reform. 

I  say  I  am  glad  that  the  present  Wesleyan  reformers  have  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  cases,  outstripped  the  older  Methodist  refor- 
mers. I  hope  they  will  keep  to  their  purpose.  If  they  are  wise. 
they  will  insist  on  open  Conferences  more  strongly  than  on  any  other 
point.     Open  Conferences  are  more  imporUnt  than  lay  delegation 
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Lay  delegation  without  open  Conferences  would  prove  comparatively 
useless  ;  while  open  Conferences  without  lay  delegation  would  prove 
exceedingly  beneficial.  If  I  were  a  Methodist  reformer,  and  were 
obliged  to  choose  which  I  would  have, — open  Conferences  or  lay 
delegation,  I  should  prefer  open  Conferences  at  once.  A  purely 
priestly  Conference,  doing  all  its  business  in  the  public  eye,  would 
err  far  less  than  a  mixed  Conference  like  that  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion, held  with  closed  doors,  and  transacting  all  its  business  in  the 
dark. 

The  Wesleyan  reformers  contend  for  great  changes  in  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  Methodism  generally.  At  present  the  preachers  have 
absolute  power.  They  have  absolute  power  not  only  in  the  Con- 
ference, but  in  the  local  meetings.  They  have  absolute  power  in  the 
district  meetings  ;  in  the  quarterly  meetings  ;  in  the  local  preachers' 
meetings,  and  in  the  leaders'  meetings.  They  can  either  admit  or 
reject  candidates  for  the  ministry  at  their  pleasure.  They  can  suspend 
or  expel  obnoxious  preachers  at  their  pleasure.  They  can  censure, 
suspend,  or  expel  local  preachers,  leaders  and  members  at  pleasure. 
They  can  do  almost  anything,  without  consulting  the  wishes  or  the 
views  of  the  members  at  all.  The  Conference  is  absolute  ;  and  the 
superintendent  preachers  of  the  circuits  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Conference — and  holil  the  authority  of  Conference.  They  have,  in 
their  circuits,  the  same  unlimited  power  which  the  Conference  has 
over  the  body  generally.  They  eould  not  do  much  if  they  were  to 
choose  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Conference  ;  but  so  long 
as  they  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Conference,  they  can  do 
what  they  like,  however  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  societies. 

The  reformers  propose  to  limit  the  power  of  the  preachers.  They 
propose,  in  fact,  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  societies  and 
circuits.  They  propose  to  make  the  preachers  the  servants  of  the 
Connexion,  instead  of  its  masters.  They  propose  to  allow  them  as 
much  power  to  do  good  as  they  like,  but  to  give  them  none  to  do  evil. 
In  short,  they  propose  to  render  the  Connexion  at  large  democratic. 

Jn  this  they  are  perfectly  right.  The)  will  never  succeed  in  ren- 
dering the  Connexion  too  dwnocratic.  They  will  always  find,  so  long 
as  they  have  hired  preachers,  that  the  preachers  will  get  more  power 
than  they  ought  to  have.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Wesleyan  reform- 
ers to  carry  the  principles  of  democracy  too  far. 

In  forming  a  new  body,  they  should  be  careful  to  make  the  Confer- 
ence, the  district  and  circuit  meetings,  as  well  as  all  committees,  per- 
fectly elective — to  give  no  one  a  place  in  any  of  their  meetings  in  virtue 
of  his  office  ; — to  place  the  preachers — I  mean  the  hired  preachers — 
and  the  members  and  officers  generally,  on  a  perfect  equality.  If  the 
New  Connexion  had  been  based  on  the  elective  principle,  it  would 
have  proved  a  reforming  body.  The  members  of  the  circuits  would 
have  sent  men  to  Conference  who  would  have  made  some  progress  ; 
who  would  have  encouraged  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  action, — men  who  would  have  done  something  towards 
emancipating  themselves  and  emancipating  the  body  from  old  errors 
and  delusions,  and  conducting  themselves  and  the  body  a  little  farther 
forward  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  every  Conference  should  contain  as  many  preachers  as 
laymen — especially  in  connexion  with  the  virtual  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  superintendent  preachers  should  go  to  Conference  in 
preference  to  the  other  preachers,  sealed  the  doom  of  that  body, — 
consigned  it  to  incurable  conservatism,  to  everlasting  dwarf-hood  and 
decrepitude,  and  to  final  and  utter  extinction. — (To  be  continued. J 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  nrices  of  good,  line,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  seven  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  BKacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  vei-y  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Baekeb, 


REVIEWS. 

The  People's  Review,  Devoted  to  Progress.     Edited  by  Friends  in  Council. 

London  :  C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  We  are  not 
communists,  as  the  editors  are,  but  we  are  friends  to  free  discussion, 
and  to  thorough  and  universal  reform.  We  are  also  friends  to  liberal 
experiments  among  social  and  political  reformers. 

The  first  article  in  the  People's  Review  is  intended  to  show,  among 
other  things,  that  the  spread  of  communistic  principles  among  the 
masses,  has  tended  to  repress  the  revolutionary  tendency  both  in  France 
and  in  England.  The  second  article  is  a  history  of  the  newspaper  tax. 
Both  are  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  both  contain  matter  which  j 
deserves  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  reformers  generally.  '  The  Friends 
in  Council '  by  whom  The  People's  Review  is  edited,  are  not  the  same 
'  Friends  '  who  lately  published  a  book  for  the  instruction  of  statesmen, 
but  a  number  of  persons  more  intimately  related  to  the  working  classes, 
and  more  interested  perhaps  in  their  welfare. 


A  Small  Collection  q/  Poems,  by  Richard  Abbot.      Wortley  :    J. 

Barker. 

These  poems  are  the  production  of  a  working  man  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  We  hope  our  readers  will  purchase  them.  We  not  only 
consider  the  poems  well  deserving  of  a  perusal,  but  we  think  it  the  duty 
of  working  men,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to  encourage  their  brethren  in 
their  endeavours  to  minister  to  their  improvement  and  gratification. 
Richard  Abbot  has  done  his  best  to  please  and  benefit  his  brother  work  - 
ing  men,  and  the  least  which  his  brother  working  men  can  do  in  return, 
is,  if  they  have  twopence  to  spare,  to  shew  their  respect  for  his  kindness 
by  purchasing  his  publication. 

We  have  a  number  of  copies  on  hand,  and  can  supply  the  work 
through  our  agents. 

THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 


The  spelling  reform,  which  Phonographers  and  Phonotopists  are  seeking  to 
effect,  Tvould  confer  incalculable  advantages  on  society.  It  would  make 
it  ten  times  easier  for  people  to  learn  to  read  and  spell,  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  would  make  it  ten  times  easier  for  people  to  write  down  their  thoughts,  tell 
the  story  of  their  lives,  or  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  than  it  is  at 
present.  If  the  principles  of  Phonography  were  universally  adopted,  it  would 
make  it  twenty  times  easier  for  people  to  learn  and  speak  foreign  languages 
than  it  is  at  present.  It  would  mate  the  intercourse  between  different  nations 
almost  as  easy  as  the  intercourse  batween  the  different  counties  of  England  is 
at  present.  If  Phonography  were  universally  prevalent,  a  man  would  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  well  in  a  few  weeks,  as  he  can  now  in  two  or  three  years. 

Phonography  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  time  that  at  present  is  wasted  in 
learning  to  read  and  spell,  and  thus  leave  people  more  time,  as  well  as  more 
strength,  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  or  to  benevolent  labours  for  the 
improvement  and  welfare  of  their  country  and  their  kind. 

Every  man  who  wishes  to  see  ignorance  and  error  swept  away  from  the 
earth, — every  man  who  wishes  to  see  the  masses  of  mankind  intelligent,  vir- 
tuous, and  free, — every  man  who  wishes  to  see  nations  more  closely  united 
together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  affection  and  esteem, — every  man  who  wishes 
to  see  superstition  and  crime,  oppression  and  want,  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  freedom  and  plenty,  universally 
taking  their  places,  should  encourage  the  study  of  Phonography — should  study 
and  practise  it  himself,  if  he  has  time,  and  do  what  he  can  to  bring  others  to 
study  and  practise  it. 

Tlie  workinrj  clashes  should  especially  study  Phonography.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  benefit  them.  And  all  who  have  common  capacity,  and  aa  hour 
or  two's  leisure  daily,  may  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  It  only  requires  a 
common  share  of  attention,  and  regular  persevering  application.  The  study 
is  rather  difficult  at  first,  but  it  gradually  becomes  more  easy.  After  a  few 
weeks'  or  a  few  months'  practice,  it  becomes  a  pleasure  and  a  recreation.  I 
have  met  with  no  one  who  has  studied  it  for  any  length  of  time,  who  has  not 
aclcnowledged  himself  well  pleased  with  it.  Some  are  quite  in  raptures  with  it. 
A  friend  of  mine  at  Kotherham,  a  Unitarian  minister,  caimot  contain  himself 
on  the  subject.  He  is  boundless  in  its  praises.  Yet  he  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  old  man.  Ho  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  upwards  of  fifty.  He  has 
taught  his  children  the  art,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  it  to  some  of 
his  neighbours.  But  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
for  any  length  of  time  who  was  not  pleased  with  it ;  not  one  who  did  not  wish 
both  to  master  the  art  himself,  and  to  see  others  master  it  as  well. 

Young  men  and  young  women  should  l)Oth  study  it.  But  none  of  them 
should  expect  to  be  able  to  acquire  so  useful  and  so  intei-esting  an  art  without 
labour  and  persevering  application.  The  great  difficulty  with  most. is,  that 
Phonography  requires  something  like  regular  and  constant  practice  to  enable 
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people  to  master  it.  But  in  what  way  can  they  more  profitably  or  pleasur- 
ably  spend  a  portion  of  their  time,  than  in  making  themselves  masters  of  this 
important  art  1  I  consider  a  Phonographer  to  he  almost  twice  or  thrice  a 
common  man.  Writing  is  about  the  most  important  and  useful  art  of  all ; 
and  Phonography,  by  enabling  a  man  to  write  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  or 
even  six  times  as  fast  as  men  can  write  in  the  common  way,  makes  him,  so 
far  as  the  important  business  of  writing  is  concerned,  twice,  thrice,  four  times, 
or  even  six  times  a  man.  It  gives  a  man  two,  three,  four,  or  six  men's  power. 
As  a  man,  by  the  help  of  steam  and  railway  can  travel  six,  eij,ht,  or  ten  times 
as  fast  as  he  can  by  his  unhelped  limbs ;  so,  by  means  of  Phonography,  he  can 
write  five  or  six  times  as  fast  as  he  can  by  the  old,  long,  wearisome,  and  un- 
natural mode  of  writing. 

Besides,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  Phonographers  and  Phonotopists  succeed  in 
printing  books  on  their  principles,--if  they  succeed  in  printing  books  in  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  languages,  on  their  principles,  I'ho- 
nographers  and  Phonotopists  will  be  able  to  learn  languages  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  fast  as  people  can  learn  them  on  the  present  system.  Phonographers  and 
Phonotopists  will  therefore  possess  six  or  eight  or  ten  men's  power  in  other 
respects,  besides  that  of  writing.  The  prevalence  of  Phonography  and  Phono- 
topy  will  therefore  aid  indefinitely  the  developement  of  men's  intellectual 
faculties.  It  will  infinitely  increase  the  power  of  the  masses.  It  will  make 
them  incalculably  stronger  for  intellectual  and  moral  labour.  It  will,  in 
connection  with  the  spread  of  temperance  and  virtue,  increase  their  power  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  make  them  really  and  truly  the  lords  and  rulers  of  the 
world. 

And  working  men  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  only  by  improv- 
ing their  minds,  and  by  diffusing  knowledge  and  promoting  virtue  amongst 
each  other,  that  they  can  bring  about  that  oneness  of  sentiment,  or  that  unity 
of  heart  and  co-operation,  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  triumph  over 
their  foes,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  those  rights,  that  liberty,  and  all  those 
high  and  invaluable  blessings,  which  God  designed  them  to  enjoy.  I  would 
therefore  urge  all  my  readers  to  take  this  subject  into  their  consideration,  and 
to  do  their  best,  both  to  acquire  this  delightful  and  important  art  them- 
selves, and  to  induce  as  many  others  as  possible  to  acquire  it.  Several  work.s 
printed  in  the  Phonotypic  style,  have  already  been  published  by  the  Phonetic 
Institutions  at  Bath  and  London,  and  others  are  in  course  of  publication. 
The  books  necessary  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Plionography  and  Phono- 
topy  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  expense  from  any  of  the  booksellers  ;  and  stu- 
dents can  have  any  further  information  or  assistance  on  the  subject  (jratuitovdij, 
by  applying  through  the  post  to  members  of  the  Phonographic  Society. 


BENJAMIN    STEAD'S    L.^ST. 


On  looking  over  B.  Stead's  letters  again,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  lost  time  to  prepare  a  tract  in  reply.  The  following  remarks 
contain  all  the  reply  that  the  letters  appear  to  require. 

The  first  letter  is  almost  entirely  personal,  and  the  second  is  chiefly  so. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  passages  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice. 

He  says  my  statements  in  The  People  will  induce  some  to  break  up  tlieir 
homes  and  go  to  America,  thinking  they  can  be  rich,  and  almost  independent 
gentlemen,  in  two  or  three  years  !  Those  who  have  read  my  statements  will 
know  that  this  is  a  monstrous  falsehood.  If  there  were  any  such  statement  in 
The  People,  I  would  call  it  back  at  once  !  It  never  was  my  opinion  that  poor 
people  could  go  to  America,  and  bo  rich  and  almost  independent  gentlemen, 
in  two  or  three  years.  My  doctrine  is  that  a  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  if 
he  can  support  himself  and  family  comfortably  for  the  first  two  years,  and 
purchase  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  in  two  or  three  years  more,  and  make 
himself  rich  and  independent  in  eight  or  ten  years  more. 

Benjamin  Stead  says,  that  the  wages  for  common  labourers  in  the  United 
States  does  not  average  more  than  tlirec-fourths  of  a  dollar  a  day.  In  this  I 
believe  he  is  correct.  Three-fourths  of  a  dollar  a  day,  or  3s.  1  .l,d.  are  the  wages 
commonly  given  to  common  labourers.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  my 
own  statement^.  But  33.  1  Id.  a  day,  or  1  Ss.  9d.  a  week,  will  be  equal  to  about 
£1  lOs.  in  this  country.  Six  months  ago  it  woidd  have  been  equal  to  .£1 
ICs.,  but  provisions  are  considerably  cheaper  here  now  than  they  were  then. 

He  says  that  farmers  can  have  the  best  farm  labourers  at  half  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  provisions  found  them,  the  whole  year  round.  This  too,  I  believe,  is 
correct.  But  half  a  dollar  a  day  will  be  12s.  Cd.  a  week.  Twelve  and  sixpence 
will  be  equal  to  twenty  or  twenty  two  shillings  here.  Reckon  it  only  twenty 
shillings.  Twenty  shillings  a  week  and  all  found,  will  be  considered  by  many 
good  wages  for  common  labourers.  Ho  says,  '  if  the  farmers  have  a  man  for  a 
few  months  only  in  the  summer,  they  give  him  a  dollar  a  day  and  board.'  A 
dollar  a  day  will  be  25s.  a  week.  Twenty  five  shillings  a  week  and  board  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  would  enable  a  man  to -keep  a  family  of  three  or 
four  children  tlie  year  round,  and  save  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week  in  ad- 
dition, though  he  himself  were  the  only  worker  in  the  family,  and  though  ho 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  for  the  four  winter  months.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  have  said  anytliing  more  encouraging  to  common  labourers  than  this. 

Benjamin  Stead  says  nothing  about  the  wages  of  other  workmen,  such  as 
smiths,  gunmakcrs,  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.  &c.  I  do  not  sec  that  he  even 
attempts  to  refute  any  statement  that  I  have  made  in  The  People  on  this 


subject.  I  may  farther  observe,  that  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Townshead, 
Henry  C.  Wright,  James  and  Lucretia  Molt,  W.  Gilling,  and  other  persona 
whose  communications  I  have  published  in  The  People,  afi'ord  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  that  1  have  said  in  reference  to  America. 

B.  Stead's  p>ersonal  remarks,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  matters  to 
which  they  refer,  are  false.  Of  some  of  the  personal  matters  about  which  he 
writes,  I  am  perfectly  ignorant ;  but  the  falsehood  of  his  statements  respecting 
matters  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  makes  me  regard  as  false  what  he  says  on 
other  matters. 

B.  Stead  says  my  brother's  crops  last  year  were  not  worth  more  than  forty 
dollars,  or  eight  pounds,  or  about  four  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre.  And 
that  where  produce,  according  to  his  own  statement,  is  only  one  fourth  cheaper 
than  here.  This  is  as  monstrous  a  story  as  a  fabricator  of  falsehoods  could 
possibly  make.  He  says  that  his  stoek  is  estimated  at  su-Zy  dollars.  1  happen 
to  know  what  his  stock  was,  when  I  was  there.     He  had 

Two  colts,  for  one  of  which  he  was  offered 24  dol. 

And  for  the  other  of  which  he  was  offered 18     >i 

He  had  two  mares,  for  which  he  gave "On 

And  one  of  them,  I  consider,  was  worth  the  whole  amount. 

He  had  two  cows,  and  nine  steers  and  heifers,  some  of  them  nearly 

full  grown.     Reckon  them,  one  with  another,  eight  dollars  caeh    88    „ 
Uc  had  some  sows,  young  pigs,  seven  sheep,  and  some  fowls;  worth 

perhaps 20    „ 

Making  in  all 213     „ 

My  readers  may  judge  from  B.  Stead's  statement  on  these  subjects,  what 
credit  is  due  to  his  statements  on  other  subjects. 

B.  Stead  says  'work  is  not  so  regular  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.' 
I  cannot  comprehend  how  this  can  be  the  case  ;  but  I  give  his  words  ;  perhaps 
they  may  induce  some  of  my  readers  to  make  further  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
I  know  what  m;i  opinion  is. 

I  may  observe,  in  conclusion ;  first,  that  my  brother  Samuel  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  his  tellers  would  be  published.  He  wrote  them  simply  for  the 
instruction  of  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters.  If  he  intended  to  deceive 
or  mislead  any  one,  it  was  his  own  personal  relations  and  friends.  If  his  let- 
ters have  been  the  means  of  deceiving  or  misleading  others,  it  is  /  that  am  to 
blame,  not  he.  I  published  them  without  his  knowledge.  I  may  say  the 
same  of  my  brother  John's  letters.  Neither  .lohn  nor  Samuel  wrote  for  the 
public. 

I  may  further  add,  that  when  I  was  at  Mossley  last,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a 
friend  of  B.  Stead's,  told  me  that  he  was  present  when  B.  Stead  came  to  con- 
sult me  about  going  to  America,  and  that  he  remembered  very  distinctly  that 
I  told  B.  Stead  that  he  ought  to  work  at  any  kind  of  a  job  that  offered  ;  and 
that  B.  Stead,  after  leaving  me,  said, '  I'll  play  Iwelre  months,  rather  than  work 
at  ani/thiiie/  ;  I  might  work  at  inool-sortinri  or  something  in  that  way  ;  but 
I'll  not  work  at  anythinrj.'  It  is  plain,  first ;  that  I  gave  B.  Stead  the  best 
advice;  and,  secondly,  that  B.  Stead  went  to  America  with  the  determination 
to  play  twelve  months  unless  he  could  find  a  clean,  easy  job  to  his  mind. 

JAMES  HOLT'S  LETTER. 

Shoal  Creek,  Illinois,  January  4th,  1850. 
DE.\n  Brothkhs  and  Sisters, 

You  want  to  know  all  the  particulars  concerning  myself  and  the 
country  in  which  I  live.  I  have  done  exceedingly  well  since  I  came  to  Shoal 
Creek,  for  I  have  got  eighty  acres  of  Prairie  land,  and  eighty  acres  of  timber 
land  ;  and  I  have  about  fifty  acres  of  Prairie  in  cultivation,  and  a  fine  large 
orchard  of  apple,  peach,  and  cherry  trees  in  good  condition.  I  have  raised 
about  ISOO  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  300  bushels  of  oats,  and  20  bushels  of  buck- 
wheat this  year,  besides  an  abundance  of  other  things.  You  want  to  know 
what  stock  I  have  :  five  horses  ;  the  oldest  is  a  marc.':  she  is  ten  years  old  next 
spring ;  the  next  one  is  a  work  horse,  seven  years  old  next  spring  :  the  other 
ones  are  young  :  one  filly  will  be  four,  the  otlicr  will  be  three,  and  the  otiier 
one  is  a  colt  rising  two  years.  I  have  got  thirtyfhree  head  of  cattle  ;  four  of 
them  are  work  oxen,  and  twelve  of  them  are  milk  cows  that  had  calves  last 
summer.  I  had  thirteen  calves  ;  two  of  them  twins,  the  rest  are  nil  heifers, 
excepting  two  steers,  which  will  be  two  years  old  next  spring;  four  of  the 
heifers  will  have  calves  next  summer,  and  I  expect  to  liavo  thirteen  cows  to 
have  calves  this  next  spring.  I  killed  one  fat  cow  this  fall  for  tlie  use  of  my 
family.  I  have  got  thirty-two  hogs  and  three  sheci',  besides  an  abundance  of 
different  kinds  of  fowls.  I  bought  a  new  waggon  last  summer,  which  cost  mo 
thirty-three  dollars,  so  now  I  am  well  prepared  willi  team  and  waggon  to  go 
to  market.  I  have  had  to  go  to  market  eight  times  since  last  oat  harvest 
with  different  kinds  of  produce,  which  h.a3  brought  mo  the  amount  of  233 
dollars,  and  I  have  still  more  to  sell.  You  want  to  know  the  general  state  of 
the  country  in  which  I  live.  This  is  indeeil  a  good  country  for  cvcrylhmg.  -V 
man  that  will  work  and  be  careful,  will  soon  bo  rich  ;  it  repays  a  man  in  abund- 
ance for  his  work.  The  soil  is  generally  very  rich,  and  will  grow  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  plenty  ;  ail  kinds  of  gram  will  flounsli 
well.  It  will  in  some  places  grow  cotton.  Wc  ourselves  have  grown  cotton 
planla,  and  it  vieldcd  well.    There  is  plenty  of  hops  grovfiug  wild  m  th« 
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woods ;  grapes,  plumbs,  clierries,  and  most  allikinds  of  fruit,  and  berries  of  all 
descriptions.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  nuts  growing  in  the  woods. 
There  are  plenty  of  wild  animals,  such  as  deer,  opossums,  racoons,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  &c.,  besides  plenty  of  game,  such  as  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons, 
partridges,  &c.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  or  sloping,  with  here 
and  there  a  high  hill ;  but  there  are  not  so  many  high  hills  as  there  are  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  indeed  a  wide  expanse  of  sloping  Prairie,  except  about  every 
eight  or  ten  miles,  and  then  you  come  to  timber.  The  prospect  of  the 
country  is  very  beautiful  in  summer  time.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch,  the 
Prairies  are  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  flowers  of  every  description,  and  scat- 
tered all  over  the  Prairies  will  be  seen  large  quantities  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  with  here  and  there  a  farm ;  but  Shoal  Creek,  like  the  rest  of  Illinois, 
is  increasing  fast  in  population.  You  want  to  know  the  opinion  of  persons 
coming  from  England  to  America.  I  think  it  is  the  best  for  folks  that  want  to 
come,  to  come  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  that  persons  can  do  a  great  deal  better 
here  than  in  England ;  but  those  who  have  relations  or  friends  here,  can  do  a 
great  deal  better  than  those  who  have  none,  (for  the  country  and  ways  in  Amer- 
ica are  diiTerent  from  England)  for  then  they  can  sooner  learn  the  ways  of  the 
country.  I  should  have  done  better  if  I  had  had  relations  when  I  first  came 
here ;  but  I  think  that  persons  coming  to  this  country  will  do  well  to  come 
well  prepared  for  their  journey,  and  to  keep  a  good  look  out  for  rogues  and 
sharpers,  for  there  are  plenty  looking  out  for  new  comers  to  get  all  out  of 
them  they  can.  You  ought  not  to  trust  to  any  body's  word,  but  to  keep  your 
own  counsel,  and  then  none  can  cheat  you,  I  think  the  best  time  to  come  to 
America  is  either  in  March  or  September.  If  you  want  to  come  to  Shoal 
Creek,  the  beat  way  to  come  is  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans,  and  up  the 
river  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  forty  miles  from  where  I  live.  We  should  like  to 
see  you  all  again  very  much.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  our  old  mother  is 
well,  and  that  you  are  all  doing  middling  well.  Give  our  love  to  all  sisters 
and  brothers.  I  remain. 

Your  affectionate  brother,  James  Holt. 


AUSTRALIA, 

The  following  letter  will  exiain  itself. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Oct.2ith,.m9. 
Dear  Sib, 

Fourteen  months  have  gone  since  I  bid  you  farewell ;  various 
has  been  my  course  since  then.  I  still  continue  to  get  on  as  well  as  I  can  up 
to  the  present  time.  I  have  not  had  a  single  letter,  package,  or  newspaper, 
from  any  one  since  I  came,  and  am  much  surprised  at  it.  I  hope  you  received 
a  former  letter  from  me.  I  believe  I  informed  you  in  that,  that  I  was  two  casks 
short  of  my  packages  which  I  brought  with  me ;  I  fear  there  is  now  no  chance 
of  ever  hearing  any  thing  of  them.  1  dare  say  you  have  had  a  variety  of 
changes  since  I  left  you, — of  course  I  am  now  quite  forgot  at  Longton.  I 
should  like  you  to  write  to  me.  I  feel  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  All  kinds 
of  news  would  be  a  treat.  I  do  not  know  how  the  times  are  in  England,  but 
here  everything  is  wretchedly  bad.  All  are  off  to  the  gold  counti-y.  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  rush  there  is  to  California.  If  provisions  were  not  cheap  here,  it 
would  be  much  worse.  I  sometimes  regret  that  I  did  not  brave  it  out,  and 
do  the  best  I  could  at  Longton ;  but  that  is  past.  Try  to  dissuade  all  persons 
from  coming  here,  unless  it  is  real  farm  servants,  or  shepherds  ;  no  one  else  is 
wanted ; — and  they  will  have  to  meet  with  a  many  difficulties.  The  bearer  of 
this  letter  to  England  is  a  young  man  that  came  in  the  St  George  with  us. 
Not  one  of  our  companions  but  regret  awfully  their  leaving  England,  for  they 
have  been  obliged  to  accept  any  menial  employment  for  support ;  and  most  of 
them  will  come  back  as  soon  as  they  can  get.  Hundreds  are  much  deceived. 
The  newspapers  in  England  act  wickedly  in  giving  such  fabricated  statements. 
I  hope  your  business  is  succeeding  well,  and  that  Mrs.  Alcock  and  the  young- 
sters are  all  well.  The  furniture  market  is  in  a  bad  state  just  now.  We 
bought  a  Sofa  last  week  for  £2  :  in  England  you  would  ask  £9  or  £10  for  it. 
You  have  no  idea  how  cheap  furniture  is  here.  Give  my  respects  to  all  that 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Wishing  you  every  prosperity,  health  and 
happiness, 

I  am,  yours  truly,  A.  Abkahah. 
To  Mr.  James  Alcoch,  Joinei',  ^c,  Longton,  Staffordshire. 

The  above  letter  comes  from  a  person  that  formerly  kept  a  large  Chemist 
and  Druggist  shop,  in  Longton,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  district  of 
the  Potteries,  and  his  statements  may  be  fully  relied  upon.  You  can  make  what 
use  of  it  you  think  proper. 

Yours  truly,  Jambs  Eigbt. 


THE  COLONIES. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  government  are  proposing  to  grant  a  portion 
of  power,  a  measure  of  liberty,  to  the  Colonies.  W'c  are  sorry  that  they  do  not 
propose  at  once  to  place  the  government  of  the  Colonies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Colonists,  simply  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  supervision.  We  should 
have  no  objections  to  the  government  insisting  on  retaining,  in  behalf  of  the 
mother  country,  certain  rights  and  privileges  with  respect  to  trade ;  but  we 
have  an  objection  to  the  government  insisting  on  controlling  the  local  a&irs 


of  the  Colonies,  We  should  like  to  see  the  Colonies  ruling  themselves  ;  sell- 
ing their  own  lands,  making  their  own  laws,  forming  their  own  institutions, 
adopting  their  own  plans  of  education,  police,  &c ;  and,  in  a  word,  acting,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  with  perfect  independence. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  A  FALSE  THEOLOGY. 


I  war  with  false  theology,  because  false  theology  is  the  foe  of  virtue,  of 
freedom,  and  of  peace.  The  false  theology  at  present  prevailing  in  this  country 
is  the  friend  of  all  evil,  and  the  foe  of  all  good.  It  tends  to  perpetuate  bad 
laws  and  vicious  institutions.  It  tends  to  check  the  free  development  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  natural  growth  of  human  virtue.  It  is  a  great,  an 
infinite  evil ;  and  we  cannot  do  justice  to  humanity  without  seeking  its  utter 
annihilation.  I  know,  of  course,  that  many  people  cannot  bear  to  hear  their 
theological  opinions  called  in  question.  I  know  well  enough  that  by  publish- 
ing my  views  on  theological  subjects  I  shall  give  huge  offence  to  vast  multi- 
tudes. But  no  matter.  I  must  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  true.  I  must 
question  what  I  believe  to  be  false.  I  must  oppose  what  I  see  to  be  mischiev- 
ous. It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  reform  the  world  if  we  try  to  purchase  friends 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  The  moment  we  resolve  to  give  up  the  truth,  for 
any  consideration  whatever,  we  doom  the  world,  so  far  as  our  influence  goes, 
to  eternal  degradation. 

INTELLIGENCE. 


On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  18  and  19, 1  lectured  on  America,  kc, 
at  Mossley.  The  weather  was  very  unfavourable.  There  was  a  tolerable  audi- 
ence, but  no  discussion  of  any  moment.  A  letter  was  handed  to  me,  written 
by  a  person  who  had  left  Mossley  for  the  United  States  a  year  or  so  before. 
The  writer  acknowledged  that  all  I  had  said  respecting  America  was  true,  but 
added  that  I  had  not  told  the  whole  truth.  He  said  I  had  not  told  people  that  the 
sheep  weighed  only  25  lbs.  each ;  and  he  mentioned  some  other  similar  things 
which  I  had  not  told  people.  Now  the  truth  is,  the  sheep  of  which  /  spoke, 
weighed  from  50  lbs,  to  60  lbs.  each;  if  therefore  I  had  told  people  that  they 
weighed  only  twenty-five  pounds  each,  I  should  have  told  them,  not  a  little 
more  truth,  but  a  little  falsehood. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  me,  I  was  told,  by  Mr.  George  Mayall.  I  must  ex- 
press my  obligations  to  Mr.  Mayall  for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  so 
seasonable  a  testimony  to  the  ti'uth  of  my  statements  respecting  America.  Em- 
ployers generally  do  not  wish  working  men  to  entertain  favourable  opinions 
respecting  the  United  States.  They  are  afraid  lest  so  many  working  men 
should  go  to  America,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  supply  of 
hands  they  want  at  a  rate  sufiiciently  cheap.  They  know  that  if  hands  were 
scarcer,  they  would  have  to  give  more  for  them  ;  while  a  surplus  of  hands 
enables  employers  to  get  workmen  at  the  lowest  wages.  If  Mr.  Mayall's 
object  was  to  serve  the  working  people  of  Jlossley  by  confirming  the  favour- 
able account  I  have  given  of  America,  he  certainly  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  a  noble-minded,  disinterested  man — a  man  superior  to  the  generality  of 
his  order, — a  man  who  prefers  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  working-class 
neighbours,  to  the  increase  of  his  own  great  fortune. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  February  25th  and  26th,  I  lectured  in 
Bury.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  After  the  lectures  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion, but  nothing  was  brought  forward  to  invalidate  or  shake  any  of  my 
o\vn  statements.  The  principal  talker,  a  young  man  named  Evans,  did  not 
seem  to  know  exactly  either  what  he  was  talking  about,  or  what  he  was  aiming 
at.     He  seemed  to  talk  for  talking's  sake. 

I  have  lectured  twice  at  Bingley  and  once  at  Keighley  lately  on  America. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Evans  in  answer  to  my  challenge. 

I  have  gone  beyond  my  strength  of  late  in  lecturing,  &c. :  my  friends  must 
therefore  excuse  me  if  I  rest  awhile. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS.     . 

To  J.  B. — Dear  Sir,  if  you  have  been  once  in  the  Manchester  Eye  Institu- 
tion, and  have  become  totally  blind  under  their  treatment,  I  fear  there  is  no 
ground  for  you  to  hope  that  you  will  ever  recover  your  sight.  I  believe  the 
mode  of  treatment  pursued  in  that  institution  is  most  injurious.  Several 
cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  poor  creatures  who  could  see  to  some 
extent,  and  one  of  which  could  see  tolerably,  before  they  placed  themselves  in 
that  institution ;  but  since,  they  have  all  gone  totally  blind.  The  surgeons  or 
oculists  of  that  institution,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  almost  in- 
variably blind  people  who  place  themselves  under  their  treatment.  As  to  the 
injury  you  have  sustained  in  your  limbs,  strict  temperance,  moderate  exercise, 
constant  washing  and  application  of  the  cold  water  treatment — I  mean  the 
wet  bandages — will  probably  restore  you  in  course  of  time.  But  the  murder- 
ous effects  of  mercury  can  never  be  cured  either  in  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  a 
year.     James  Clarkson  has  left  Shotley  Bridge. 

E.  G.— Read  The  Life  of  a  Man,  as  put  forth  by  himself.  You  will  find 
the  information  you  ask  for  there.  You  can  obtain  the  work  through  my 
Agents, 
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John  Stephenson  informs  me  that  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  in  Haslingden 
tells  him  that  he  has  been  informed  that  the  family  to  ■which  I  belong  are  all 
touched,  or  tainted,  with  lunacy  ;  and  that  I  have  a  brother  and  sister  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  or  mad  house.  John  Stephenson  may  inform  the  Wesleyan  local 
preacher,  that  /  never  heard  of  any  person  in  the  family  to  which  I  belong 
being  afflicted  with  lunacy,  and  that  I  never  had  either  brother  or  sister 
in  any  lunatic  asylum,  unless  he  calls  the  Methodist  society  a  lunatic  asylum. 
We  have  all  been  members  of  the  MtthodUl  society.  If  that  be  the  lunatic 
asylum  to  which  he  refers,  we  have  all  been  in ;  but  we  arc  all  out  now.  I 
have  heard  that  one  of  my  ancestors  once  (Irani:  himself  mad ;  but  that  he  re- 
covered his  reason  whsn  he  reformed  his  habits. 

J.  S.,  Greetland,  tells  me  that  he  was  troubled  with  a  violent  pain  in  his 
Bide  for  several  months,  and  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  take  a  little  beer  ; 
that  he  began  to  take  a  little  about  a  fortnight  since :  and  that  the  pain  in 
his  side  has  been  removed.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  beer,  in  certain 
cases,  may  operate  thus  medicinally.  But  this  would  no  more  prove  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  drink  beer  regularly,  than  it  would  prove  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  take  opium,  arsenic,  or  prnsic  acid  regularly.  I  may  add,  that  I 
used  to  be  troubled  with  a  pain  in  my  side  when  I  drank  beer;  and  that  I 
have  not  been  troubled  with  it  one  hundredth  part  so  much  since  I  became 
a  teetotaler.    I  should  like  to  know  how  long  J.  S.  practised  teetotalism. 

There  is  one  principle  in  medicine  which  people  generally  should  under- 
stand. It  ia  this ; — that  anything  which  gives  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  system, 
will,  in  some  cases,  cure  a  disease,  or  improve  the  health  of  the  system, — that 
things,  in  fact,  which  are  injurious  in  their  natural  tendency,  will,  at  times, 
by  rousing  the  system,  and  provoking  it  to  greater  eftbrts  to  expel  the  poison- 
ous intruder,  permanently  benefit  the  system  itself.  That  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  intoxicating  drinks  is  to  injure  health,  to  derange  and  destroy  the 
human  system,  I  have  not  myself  the  slightest  doubt :  at  the  same  time  I 
think  it  very  possible, — I  think  it  even  probable,  that  a  glass  of  beer  or  ale, 
or  a  dose  of  whiskey,  gin,  or  brandy,  may — just  as  a  dose  of  opium,  arsenic 
or  prusic  acid  would,  in  certain  cases, — cause  such  a  rousing  of  the  system, 
provoke  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  vital  organs  to  relieve  the  system 
from  the  urmatural  intruder,  as  would  occasion  a  permanent  and  a  general 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  system.  It  may  have  been  thus  with  our 
friend  J.  S. :  but  he  must  not  conclude  that  because  he  has  thus  received  an 
accidental  good  from  the  temporary  use  of  beer,  he  will  receive  good  from  its 
continued  use.  What  he  has  said  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  yet  the  continued 
use  of  beer  prove  a  most  serious  injury  to  him. 

A  Propagator  of  '  Tlie  People.' — You  must  continue  to  follow  Fowler's  direc- 
tions, and  the  directions  which  I  have  given  in  The  People  to  persons  afflicted 
in  your  way.  Continued  abstinence  from  smoking  will  do  you  good.  You  should 
eat  nothing  after  six  o'clock.  If  you  are  worse  in  summer  than  winter,  you 
should  be  careful  not  to  sleep  with  too  much  covering.  You  should  also  avoid 
a  soft  bed.  The  advice  I  have  given  in  The  People  you  will  be  able  to  find  for 
yourself.  A  physician  would  probably  do  you  no  good.  You  must  not 
expect  to  be  cured  soon.  It  will  be  a  work  of  time.  If  you  have  received 
some  benefit  [from  following  Fowler's  prescriptions,  it  is  as  much  as  you 
should  expect.  It  requires  years  to  restore  the  tone  of  injured  organs;  but 
your  youth  is  in  your  favour. 

A.  E.  P. — You  may  carry  almost  any  quantity  of  either  new  or  old  clothing 
over  to  America.  You  would  not  however,  in  my  opinion,  do  well  to  take 
any  second  hand  clothing  except  your  own.  If  you  have  less  than  half  a 
hundred  weight  or  a  hundred  weight  of  clothes,  you  have  no  need  to  fear 
being  called  upon  to  pay  duty.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  done  in  the 
way  of  selling  second  hand  clothes  in  the  United  States. 

H.  D. — You  will  find  my  advice  on  the  best  plan  to  be  pursued  in  studying 
Latin,  in  a  former  number  of  The  People. 

John  Weight. — I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  man  to  make  revelation, 
of  another  man's  past  doings,  present  situation  and  future  intentions,  known 
previously  to  no  one  but  the  man  himself,  and  both  being  perfect  strangers  to 
each  other.  Any  astrologer  who  pretends  to  such  power  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
imposter. 

A.  P.  P. — I  believe  the  glass  trade  is  good  in  America,  both  in  the  bottle 
and  crown  glass  lines.  Glass  is  manufactured  in  many  places.  I  cannot  just 
now  name  particular  places. 

A.  C.  R. — I  am  sorry  you  should  have  thrown  away  your  money  on  the  Pot> 
ters'  Emigration  Society.  You  may  pay  for  fifty  years,  and  never  be  balloted. 
You  are  doing  right  to  save  your  money  yourself.  If  you  can  save  sufficient 
to  take  your  family  safely  across  the  water,  and  carry  them  up  into  the  west, 
you  will  be  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  well. 

I  have  received  another  communication  from  Eobert  Graham,  Seaton  Deleval. 
He  still  goes  on  in  his  reforming  course,  and  continues  to  meet  with  Metho- 
distical  persecution,  as  formerly.  He  has  not  much  to  fear.  The  power  of  the 
Methodists  to  injure  free-thinkers  and  free-speakers  is  daily  diminishing.  The 
Methodists  will  have  enough  to  do  by  and  by  to  maintain  their  own  existence. 
Public  feeling  is  setting  in  strongly  against  them.  Their  hypocrisy  and  vil- 
lainy are  beginning  to  make  themselves  manifest  to  the  people  at  large.  Even 
other  dissenting  sects  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  them,    B,  Graham  may 


rest  assured  that  the  Methodists  will,  ere  long,  meet  with  enough  to  make 
them  look  at  home.  The  Methodists  have  done  their  worst  against  me,  but 
what  has  their  worst  amounted  to  ?  They  have  neither  killed  nor  beggared 
me.  They  have  laboured  to  do  both,  but  they  have  gloriously  failed.  Let  B. 
Graham  just  go  forward  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  he  will  not  only  enjoy  much 
happiness  in  his  own  mind,  but  be  the  means  of  contributing  to  the  illamina- 
tion  and  happiness  of  his  neighbours. 

A.  S.— The  minister  does  not  fairly  represent  Fowler's  statements.  Let  him 
quote  Fowler's  words,  and  I  will  then  give  you  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  For 
myself,  I  question  whether  alcohol  does  excite  all  parts  of  the  brain  into  ac- 
tirity.  It  docs  not,  in  my  opinion,  excite  conscientiousness.  And  those  part* 
which  it  does  excite,  it  does  not  excite  efjualli/.  Fowler  tells  you  that  it 
excites  the  animal  portion  chiefly.  But  I  had  rather  the  minister  would  give 
me  Fowler's  words,  and  send  his  own  remarks  along  with  them.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true  that  a  portion  of  alcohol  enables  a  man  to  speak  or  write  to  bet- 
ter advantage  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  use  of  alcohol  does, 
in  the  long  run,  weaken  the  intellect  and  deprave  the  mind.  A  drinker  may 
do  many  things  better  when  under  the  influence  of  drink  than  at  other  times: 
still  the  man  who  never  drinks  at  all,  will  be  able  to  do  far  more  and  far  bet- 
ter things,  taking  the  whole  of  his  life  into  the  account.  I  could  often  speak 
better  after  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  should  suflfer  from  it  proportionately  the  morn- 
ing following.  And  so  with  respect  to  wine.  A  horse  will  often  run  better 
when  whipped  and  spurred  ;  but  he  will  be  all  the  sooner  tired  :  and  if  he  be 
whipped  and  spurred  continually,  he  will  be  all  the  sooner  dead.  And  alcohol 
is  to  man,  what  the  whip  and  spur  are  to  the  horse.  It  stimulates,  but  it  does 
not  strengthen.  If  in  any  case  it  does  strengthen  a  man,  it  docs  it  acciden- 
tally, or  indirectly — as  a  dose  of  arsenic,  prussic  acid,  or  some  other  deadly 
poison  might  do. 

J.  S. — There  U  a  cheap  edition  of  Strauss's  life  of  Jesus  already  published. 
Hennel's  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  Christianity  I  have  not  seen.  I  read  Vol- 
ney's  Ruins  of  Empires  nineteen  years  ago.  I  liked  it  in  some  respects ;  but 
I  could  not,  without  reading  it  over  again,  give  an  opinion  respecting  its  cha- 
racter. 

J.  L.,  Stockport.— I  am  almost  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  iron  trade,  or  I 
would  give  you  the  information  you  ask  with  great  pleasure.  I  dare  not  give 
advice  at  random,  for  fear  of  leading  people  astray. 

J.  L.,  Todmorden. — I  do  intend  to  publish  Fowler's  works  in  volumes.  The 
first  volume,  I  think,  will  end  with  Hereditary  Descent — the  next  work  com- 
ing out.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  more  than  one  vol- 
ume till  the  sale  improves. 

J.  B. — You  may  purchase  good  cheap  land  in  healthy  situations  either  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  in  any  partic- 
ular case  which  of  these  states  a  man  should  prefer.  Every  man  who  intends 
to  buy  land  should  go  over  to  America,  get  work  for  a  while  for  some  one,  and 
look  about  for  himself. 

P.  T.  0. — My  opinion,  in  the  first  place,  is,  that  money  vested  in  govern- 
ment stock  is  not  safe.  There  is  sure  to  bo  a  revolution  in  this  country  sooner 
or  later, — a  democratic  revolution, — a  revolution  which  will  annihilate  our 
system  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  place  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
power.  And  a  thoroughly  democratic  government  will  abolish  the  national 
debt.  They  may  pay  the  holders  of  stock  their  interest  for  a  single  life  or  so, 
but  not  more.  This  is  oue  reason  why  I  would  not  hold  government  stock.  I 
would  invest  my  money  in  something  more  secure. 

You  ask,  if  my  entire  property  were  in  government  stock, — if  it  had  been 
left  me  by  my  father  in  that  shape,  during  my  minority,  would  I  refuse  the 
interest,  or  would  I  sell  out,  thereby  handing  over  to  others  a  kind  of  property 
that  I  object  to  hold  myself.  I  answer,  first,  if  my  father  had  left  me  property 
in  government  stock,  I  icould  take  the  interest  so  Ion;;  as  I  held  the  stock, 
but  I  would  sell  the  stock  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  could  do  both  with  a  good 
conscience.  I  know  no  other  course,  in  fact,  under  existing  circumstances, 
that  I  could  properly  pursue.  If  1  had  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  left 
mc  to-morrow  in  government  stock,  I  would  take  the  interest  on  the  whole  as 
long  as  I  held  it,  but  I  would  sell  it  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  would  not  tell 
people  tif3  to  induce  them  to  buy  it ;  nor  would  I  refrain  from  telling  them 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  truth,  if  thuy  asked  my  opinion, — but  still  1  would 
sell  it.  And  I  would  take  the  interest  too  till  I  did  sell  it.  If  a  thief  robbed 
my  father  and  ofi'ered  me  a  portion  of  the  money,  I  would  lake  it  at  once. 
If  the  government,  who  rob  the  country,  ofi'ered  me  a  part  of  the  money,  I 
would  take  it,  and  make  the  licst  use  of  it  I  could.  1  should  not  be  able  to 
return  it  to  the  individuals  from  whom  the  government  had  taken  it,  but  I 
should  be  able  to  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large.  If 
government  ofl'ered  me  a  pension,  I  would  take  it — provided  they  required 
from  me  no  obnoxious  conditions.  If  government  offered  me  half  the  revenue 
of  the  country  I  would  take  it.  I  would  not  join  the  government  in  robbing; 
I  would  oppose  their  robberies  ; — but  I  would  still  accept  a  portion  of  the 
plunder,  if  I  could  obtain  it  without  violating  the  great  principles  of  truth  or 
righteousness,  and  saw  an  opportunity  of  employing  it  for  the  good  of  the 
plundered.  What  honest  man  would  not  accept  stolen  property,  if  he  had 
the  means  of  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  owners !  To  accept  of  stolen  property 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it,  a«  far  as  possible,  to  its  rightful  owners,  is 
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virtuous.  To  join  with  thieves  in  stealing,  or  to  accept  a  portion  of  their 
plunder  from  evil  motives,  -would  be  vicious.  I  see  no  good  you  could  do  by 
renouncing  your  interest  in  the  national  debt.  If  you  were  to  refuse  to  take 
your  income,  you  would  not  serve  the  community  by  doing  so  ;— you  would 
simply  leave  a  little  more  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  plunderers; 
•while,  by  taking  it,  you  are  not  only  taking  nothing  more  than  what  your 
father,  perhaps,  believed  himself  to  be  perfectly  justified  in  buying,  but  are 
increasing  your  power  of  serving  yourself  and  a  plundered  public. 

J.  B.,  Bolton. — The  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  is  one  on  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  persuade  myself  to  write  at  any  considerable  length. 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  write  on  the  subject  at  present.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  doctrine  myself  I  have  no  desire  to  believe  in  it.  There  are  some 
doctrines  in  which  I  could  like  to  believe  and  cannot ;  there  are  other  doc- 
trines that  I  could  like  to  dkhelieve  and  cannot.  The  doctrine  of  necessity 
is  one  in  which  I  can  disbelieve  ;  and  in  which  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  dis- 
believe. I  cannot  tell  you  what  are  the  best  works  on  the  subject.  Nor  can  ), 
in  fact,  recommend  you  to  read  much  on  the  subject.  You  are,  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  read  on  the  subject  if  you  think  well :  and  if  I  knew  what  works  on 
the  subject  are  most  deserving  of  perusal,  I  would  name  them.  But  I  do  not. 
It  is  best,  in  my  opinion,  for  people  to  occupy  their  minds  with  great  practical 
matters  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  spend  their  strength  in  endeavours  to 
improve  themselves  and  their  fellow  creatures.  Whether  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  be  true  or  false,  we  are  right  in  seeking  to  improve  ourselves  and 
our  fellowmen  :  and  in  these  things  1  wish  to  spend  my  life. 

J.  Leakoyd. — You  have  simply  misunderstood  me.  What  I  meant  was, 
that  the  expelled  ministers  employed  the  best  means  «7i(?»/knew  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  object;  not  the  best  means  you  or  I  could  use. 

A.  P.— I  do  not  write  for  such  men  as  you.  I  write  for  persons  who  wish 
to  improve  their  minds,  and  promote  the  illumination  and  welfare  of  their 
fellow  men.  I  write  for  people  who  wish  to  know  what  is  best,  and  who  are 
disposed  to  do  it. 

-  C.  M. — There  is  no  compulsion.  You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  eat  and 
drink  what  you  think  best.  You  are  at  liberty,  in  fact,  to  eat  and  drink  what 
you  please,  whether  you  think  it  best  or  not.  If  you  choose  to  eat  and  drink 
what  is  injurious,  you  will  yourself,  I  suppose,  have  to  bear  the  worst  part  of 
the  consequences.  You  will  not  poison  me  by  using  intoxicating  drinks ; 
you  can  only  poison  yourself.  Nor  would  you  benefit  me,  that  I  am  aware, 
by  adopting  teetotalism  :  the  benefit  would  be  chiefly  your  own.  But  it  is  a 
strange  thing  if  a  man  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  give  his  opinion  on  those  mat- 
ters. If  I  undertook  to  compel  you  to  be  a  teetotaler,  you  would  have  reason 
to  complain ;  but  when  I  simply  ofter  you  my  opinion,  the  result  of  long 
experience,  much  observation  and  considerable  reading,— when  I  simply  offer 
you  my  opinion,  I  say,  and  leave  you  perfectly  at  liberty  to  receive  it  or  reject 
it,  as  you  may  think  best, — to  act  upon  it  or  to  pursue  Avhat  other  course  you 
yourself  may  please,  you  only  show  how  much  you  have  to  learn,  or  how 
much  you  have  to  improve  in  your  temper  and  practice,  when  you  scold  and 
abuse  me. 

L.  F.  F.,  asks, — suppose  a  person  builds  a  house  which  costs  him  £100,  and 
lets  it  for  £Z  a  year,  has  not  the  tenant  who  pays  the  £5  a  year  more  right 
to  the  house  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  than  the  landlord  ?  Of  course  not. 
The  tenant  has  no  right  to  the  house  at  all.  If  the  landlord  had  chosen  to 
employ  his  £100  in  trade,  it  would  probably  have  yielded  him  £10  a  year. 
Money  spent  in  building  houses  ought  to  yield  7.J  per  cent  a  year.  Houses 
are  always  'going  out  of  repair,  so  that  they  ought  to  yield  at  least  half  as 
much  more  as  when  out  at  legal  interest,  to  enable  the  landlord  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  repairs,  &e. 

I  had  rather  defer  the  explanation  of  the  passages  you  refer  to,  till  I  publish 
my  Review  of  the  Bible.  The  first  number  of  my  new  Eeview  of  the  Bible, 
will  be  out  in  a  week  or  two.  Price  one  penny. 

Tkuth  Seeker.— I  have  studied  Astrology  sufficiently  to  satisfy  myself  that 
it  is  a  spurious  science ;  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  But  I  cannot  at 
present  write  on  the  subject  at  any  length. 

H.  M.  L. — It  is  true  enough  that  the  old  mode  of  exercising  charity,  recom- 
mended in  the  Scriptures,  that  of  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  &e., 
cannot  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present  times, — that  another  mode  of 
exercising  charity  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  nations  now.  It  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  nothing  but  the  old  system  of  charity  can  prevent 
people  from  actual  starvation,  and  keep  them  alive  till  another  system  has 
been  adopted  and  brought  into  operation.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  cure  the 
wretchedness  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  gov- 
ernment and  laws  of  the  country  ;  to  adopt  new  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  land,  &c. ;  to  change  the  system  of  taxation ;  to  abolish  some  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  remodel  others :  but  it  is  also  true,  that  these  great  changes 
cannot  be  instantaneously  eflfected ;  and  that  if  they  could,  they  would  not 
instantaneously  relieve  the  prevailing  distress.  Till  therefore  we  can  effect 
the  necessary  political  and  social  changes,  and  till  those  great  political  and 
social  changes  can  have  time,  by  their  operation,  to  relieve  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress, it  is  essential,  as  we  have  opportunity,  if  we  would  keep  our  countrymen 
from  dying,  to  exercise  charity  according  to  the  old,  the  Scriptural  system. 
It  is  best,  of  course,  to  enable  a  man  to  support  himself;  but  if  we  meet  with 


a  man  that  is  literally  starving  for  want  of  bread,  we  must  give  him  bread, 
till  he  is  able  to  earn  it  for  himself.  It  is  best  to  teach  men  to  earn  their  own 
clothing ;  but  if  we  meet  with  a  man  utterly  naked,  we  must  cover  him  with 
our  garments  till  he  has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  earn  and  purchase 
clothing  for  himself.  In  short,  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  the  old  Scriptural 
.system  of  alms-giving  or  charity  till  we  have  brought  into  operation  a  belter 
system.  The  Scripture  writers,  it  is  true,  appear  never  to  have  looked  much 
into  the  causes  of  want,  or  to  have  aimed  at  destroying  those  causes ;  but  it  is 
equally  trae  that  the  moderns  appear  to  have  overlooked,  to  a  fearful  exteat, 
the  necessity  of  instant  relief  to  the  poor  and  famishing. 

W.  Emerson. — It  is  impossible  I  should  have  a  better  feeling  towards  the 
Flour  Mill  Society  than  I  have.  I  have  spoken  in  its  favour  both  publicly  and 
privately,  from  the  first.  I  do  so  still.  I  wish  it  all  possible  success.  I  rejoice 
in  the  success  it  has  had  ;  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  its  still  further  success.  1  do 
not  think  the  society  would  do  wrong  in  selling  to  others  besides  its  own 
members.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  docs  wrong  in  not  selling  to  any 
who  are  disposed  to  buy.  But,  of  course,  I  leave  the  members  to  judge  for 
themselves  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Lister's  words  I  reported  correctly.  I  took 
them  down  at  the  time.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  them.  If  he  has  not 
bought  meal  and  flour  of  the  Flour  Society's  agent  at  Bramley,  the  falsehood 
is  his,  not  mine. 

I  called  selling  to  Mr.  Page,  selling  to  the  Leeds  corporation,  because  he  is 
the  servaiil  of  the  corporation.  His  bills  were  brought  to  the  corporation  to 
be  paid.  The  ticket  for  Mr.  Page's  membership  was  brought  to  the  council  to 
be  paid.  If  the  society  find  it  injurious  to  be  bound  by  the  rule  which  forbids 
them  selling  their  goods  to  people  generally,  I  would  recommend  the  society 
to  break  the  rule.  I  should  have  been  a  customer  to  the  society's  agents  my- 
self, if  the  rules  would  have  allowed  them  to  accept  me  as  a  customer.  I 
should  have  been  a  member  had  I  not  understood  that  the  shares  had  all  been 
bought  up. 

Do  you  mean  that  Flour  Mill  Societies  are  increasing  the  number  of  voters 
for  members  of  Parliment,  and  that  they  are  calculated  to  do  more  towards 
the  establishment  of  universal  suftrage  than  any  scheme  hitherto  promulgated  ? 
I  understand  you  to  mean  this  ;  and  if  it  be,  as  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is, 
I  shall  rejoice  in  the  success  of  Flour  Mill  societies  more  than  I  have  done. 

James  Healt. — Save  money  to  pay  your  own  expenses  to  America,  if  you 
can,  and  then  you  will  be  free  when  you  get  there.  If  you  cannot  save  money 
sufficient,  save  what  you  can,  and  you  will  probably  find  some  one  to  supply 
the  remainder.  I  cannot  make  any  positive  engagement  myself.  I  shall  do 
the  best  I  can  for  all. 

P.  S.  M. — The  person  you  refer  to  appears  to  have  plundered  almost  every 
one  he  has  had  to  do  with  hereabouts.  From  one  peron  he  has  got  twenty- 
three  pounds  ;  from  another  sixteen  ;  from  a  third  seven,  and  so  on  with 
others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  plunder  the  parties  who  passed  the  vote  of 
censure  against  me  for  exposing  him,  and  then  sent  to  ask  me  for  an  e.x- 
planation. 

J.  P. — There  is  a  sense  in  which  that  which  is  human  is  not  divine. 
There  is  another  sense  in  which  that  which  la  human  is  divine.  Man 
is  divine  in  his  origin,  and  all  the  productions  of  man's  mind  are,  there- 
fore, divine.  All  the  knowledge  in  the  world  is  divine  in  its  origin. 
The  knowledge  of  astronomy,  anatomy,  &c.,  is  as  truly  divine  aa  religious 
knowledge. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

TAPSCOTT,  &  Co.,  Shippiug  and  Emigration  Agent?,  Liverpool,  continue  to  dispatch 
First  Class  Ships 

TO  NEW  YOBK Every  FIVE  Days. 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS Every  TEN  Days. 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA    ....    Every  FIFTEEN  Days. 

and  occasionally  to 

BALTIMOEE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC  and  ST.  JOHN'S. 
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The  Ships  are  of  the  largest  cl.ass,  commanded  by  men  of  e-xperiunce,  who  will  take  every 
precaution  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wish  to  he  more  select,  can  at  all  times  be  had, 
and  deposits  of  One  Pound  each,  to  secure  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  due 
attention. 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  can  know  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  here,  to  be  forwarded,  on  arriv.il,  at  New  York,  without  one  day's 
delay,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  are  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amount,  on  sight  at  New  York,  payable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  at  all  times  be  furnished  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mode  of  taking  care 
of  their  funds.  - 

For  further  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  Liverpool,  Agents 
for  W.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  New  Youk. 

•  TAPSCOII'S  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE'  can  be  had  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stamps  for 
the  same. 

JO  Above  TWENTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND  Persons  sailed  for  the  New  World  in  lapsootts 
Line  of  American  Packets  in  1849. 

Pi-toted  by  J.  Barker,  Wortlev,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J,  Watson,  (Jneon's 
H«itl  Passage,  Pntsmostm  How,  London,  throtigh  the  Booksellers. 
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Touth. — Will  you  tell  me  what  the  Church  of  England  priests  say 
of  themselves  ? 

Pastor. — They  say  every  Sunday,  and  frequently  on  other  days,  they 
have  done  the  things  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left 
undone  the  things  which  they  ought  to  have  done. 

Y. — Do  they  tell  the  truth,  think  you,  when  they  say  so  ? 

P. — If  they  do  7>ot  tell  the  truth,  they  tell  a  lie  ;  and  if  they  do 
tell  the  truth,  they  must  be  dreadful  characters.  No  man  can  do 
worse  than,  first,  to  do  the  things  he  ought  not  to  do  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  leave  undone  the  things  he  ought  to  do.  The  wickedest  man  in 
the  world  can  do  no  worse  than  that.  If  the  Church  of  England 
priests  do  so,  they  are  at  least  as  wicked  as  any  other  people  ;  and 
if  they  do  not  do  so,  they  are  habitual  and  public  liars. 

Y. — But  men  who  do  the  things  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  and 
leave  undone  the  things  which  they  ought  to  do,  cannot  be  worthy  of 
special  esteem.  They  cannot  deserve  to  be  called  reverend.  It  can- 
not be  wise  to  keep  them  in  wealth  and  luxury  at  the  expense  of 
other  people. 

P. — Of  course  not.  Persons  who  do  the  things  which  they  ought 
not  to  do,  and  leave  undone  the  things  which  they  ought  to  do,  de- 
serve to  be  rebuked  and  punished.  Instead  of  deserving  to  be  kept  in 
wealth  and  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  they  rather  deserve  to 
be  sentenced  to  extra  hard  labour  for  a  while,  both  for  their  own  im- 
provement, and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  against  whom  they  have  so 
grievously  sinned.  And  if  the  priests,  when  they  say  they  do  the 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  leave  undone  the  things  which 
they  ought  to  do,  tell  a  lie, — if  they  say  so  from  week  to  week  for 
pay,  they  are  still  very  wicked  people  ;  and  instead  of  deserving  pecu- 
liar reverence,  or  extra  encouragement,  they  deserve  to  be  publicly  ex- 
posed and  denounced  as  the  corrupters  of  mankind. 

r.— What  do  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  say  when  they 
bury  people  ? 

P, They  always  call  the  persons  whom  they  bury,  their  brothers 

and  sisters,  and  say  that  they  commit  them  to  the  grave  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life. 

Y. — Do  they  always  really  expect  that  the  persons  whom  they  thus 
inter  will  rise  again  to  eternal  life  ? 

P. — Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  know  that  many  of  the  persons 
whom  they  inter  lived  wickedly,  and  that  some  of  them  died  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness,  or  in  the  commission  of  other  mortal  sins.  They  also 
know  that  some  of  those  whom  they  bury  die  what  they  call  infidels  ; 
and  especially  they  know  that  many  of  them  die  what  they  call  here- 
tics— die  in  the  disbelief  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  trinity  : 
yet  they  profess  to  believe  that  none  but  Christians,  none  but  trini- 
tarian  Christians,  can  have  part  ,in  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life. 
They  must,  therefore,  frequently  utter  lies  at  funerals. 

3'.— Do  you  know  what  the  Church  of  England  priests  call  Kings 
and  Queens  ? 

p. — Yes.     They  always  call  them  most  gracious  and  mvtt  reli- 


I' — Are  Kings  and  Queens  always  most  gracious  and  religious  ? 

P. — Of  course  not.  Kings  and  Queens  are  often  very  wicked.  In- 
stead of  being  most  yracious,  they  are  sometimes  quite  graceless  ;  and 
instead  of  being  most  religious,  they  are  sometimes  most  cicimu  and 
ungodbj.  Some  of  our  Kings  have  been  gamblers,  drunkards,  forni- 
cators, adulterers,  bigamists  and  murderers.  They  all  live  very  extra- 
vagantly at  the  expense  of  poor,  hard-working,  and  sometimes  starv- 
ing people.  Instead  of  being  most  gracious  and  religious.  Kings  and 
Queens  are  generally  most  graceless  and  ungodly. 

Y. — But  Kings  and  Queens  always  favour  the  priests  perhaps. 

P- — They  do.  They  all  favour  tlie  system  of  giving  the  priests 
large  salaries  at  the  people's  expense.  Our  Aristocratic  and  Mo- 
narchical rulers  divide  the  vast  sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple between  themselves  and  the  priests. 

Y. — The  priests  then  may  well  speak  well  of  the  Aristocrats  and 
Princes. 

P. — Of  course.  The  fact  that  the  Aristocrats  and  Princes  divide 
the  money  of  the  people  amongst  themselves  and  the  priests,  may 
account  for  the  way  in  which  the  priests  are  accustomed  to  violate 
the  truth  in  order  to  flatter  the  Aristocrats  and  Princes. 

Y. — Do  the  Church  of  England  priests  believe  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach  ? 

P. — They  can  hardly  believe  them  all,  for  the  doctrines  contradict 
each  other.  And  if  they  believe  one  half  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Prayer  Book  teaches,  they  believe  some  strange  things.  The 
Prayer  Book  teaches  some  of  the  strangest  and  most  monstrous  things 
imaginable. 

}'. — Will  you  mention  a  few  of  them  ? 

P. — It  teaches,  for  instance,  that  scarcity  of  bread  is  a  judgment 
from  God,  when  they  know  that  they  make  such  scarcity  themselves, 
by  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  refusing  to  allow  others  to 
cultivate  it.  The  Prayer  Book  taught  that  scarcity  of  bread  was  a 
judgment  from  God  all  the  time  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  in  force  ; 
when  almost  every  one  knew  that  the  scarcity  and  consequent  high 
prices  were  caused  by  the  corn  and  provision  laws,  and  that  the  Com 
Laws  were  passed  and  upheld,  not  by  God,  but  by  the  Aristocrats, 
Princes,  and  Priests  of  the  country.  We  soon  got  plenty  of  bread 
when  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished.  The  Corn  Laws  have  not  been 
abolished  more  than  a  year  or  so,  and  flour  has  come  down  from  four 
shillings  a  stone  to  one  and  sixpence.  Vet  the  Prayer  Book  still 
keeps  teaching  its  old  false  doctrine  ;  and  the  priests  still  keep  read- 
ing the  Prayer  Book,  as  if  they  were  .utterly  ignorant  of  what  has 
taken  place. 

The  Prayer  Book  next  teaches  that  fevers,  influenzas,  and  other 
diseases,  are  judgments  from  God  ;  though  most  people  know  that 
fevers,  influenzas,  and  other  diseases,  are  chiefly  caused  by  over  hard 
work  and  over  bad  fare  ;  by  intemperance,  filth,  and  licentiousness ; 
by  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture generally.  If  men  would  live  as  they  ought,  they  might  drive 
nine-tenths,  if  not  ninty-nine  hundredths  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
mankind,  from  the  world.  The  Prayer  Book,  however,  talks  as  if 
men  had  no  power  whatever  either  to  cause  or  cure,  to  increase  or  to 
diminish,  disease  ;  and  the  priests  continue  to  read  it,  as  if  the  light 
of  knowledge  had  never  dawned  on  the  earth. 
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Then  again  ;  the  Prayer  Book  talks  as  if  war  were  a  judgment  from 
God  ;  whereas  every  one  knows  that  war  is  the  work  of  men.  Go- 
vernments may  either  quarrel  and  fight,  or  live  at  peace  and  help  each 
other ;  and  nations  can  do  the  same.  Most  of  the  wars  that  have 
afflicted  the  world  have  been  begun  and  carried  on  by  Aristocrats, 
Princes,  and  Priests.  The  wars  which  have  so  grievously  afflicted 
and  impoverished  England,  have  been  caused  chiefly  by  our  Aristo- 
cratic and  Royal  rulers  ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  caused  by  the 
State  Church  priests  themselves.  The  State  Church  priests  have 
always  taken  more  or  less  part  in  encouraging  wars.  Yet  their  Praj  er 
Book  goes  on  the  principle  that  it  is  God  alone  who  causes  war  or 
gives  peace  ;  and  the  priests  continue  to  pray  as  if  they  believed 
the  Prayer  Book. 

Again,  there  is  one  passage  in  the  Prayer  Book  exceedingly  curious. 
It  is  that  in  which  the  priest  is  taught  to  say,  '  Give  peace  in  our  day, 
0  Lord,  for  there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  but  only  Thee, 
0  Lord.'  When  the  priest  says  this,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  said,  '0 
Lord  God,  we  should  have  no  objections  to  a  war  now  and  then,  if 
we  had  any  likely  person  to  fight  for  us  :  but,  alas  !  we  have  not. 
We  have  only  Thee  to  fight  for  us  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  Thou 
art  not  good  for  much.'  This  is  both  a  lie  "and  a  blasphemy.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  some  body  else  to  fight  for  them  besides 
God  ;  and  that  they  know  full  well.  They  have  lots  of  soldiers  and 
generals.  They  have  foot-men  and  horse-men,  rifle-men  and  artillery- 
men. They  have  them  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  To 
say  therefore  that  they  have  only  God  to  fight  for  them,  is  one  of  the 
most  bare-faced  and  shameless  lies  that  could  possibly  be  told.  Be- 
sides, supposing  they  had  only  God  to  fight  for  them,  would  there  be 
any  reason  in  telling  God  almighty  to  his  face,  that  he  was  good  for 
nothing — that  they  might  as  well  have  no  one  to  fight  for  them  as 
Him  ?  Do  you  think  the  priests  can  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
folly  and  falsehood  of  their  Prayer  Book  ? 

Then  again,  the  Prayer  Book  teaches  us  that  we  aie  always  to 
obey  the  King,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him.  Is  that 
reasonable  ?  Suppose  the  King  forbid  us  to  do  what  we  believe  to 
be  our  duty,  or  command  us  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong,  are 
we  still  to  obey  him  ?  Kings  often  have  forbidden  people  to  do  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  duty,  and  they  have  often  commanded  them 
to  do  what  they  believed  to  be  sin.  The  Bible  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  forbad  people  to  pray  to  God,  which  many  be- 
lieved it  to  be  their  duty  to  do  ;  and  it  also  teaches  us  that  on  one 
occasion  he  commanded  all  people  within  sound  of  the  trumpet  to 
fall  down  and  worship  a  golden  image  which  he  had  set  up,  which  some 
believed  it  would  be  wi'ong  to  worship.  AVas  it  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  obey  Nebuchadnezzar  in  these  things  ?  The  priests  themselves 
think  not.  They  actually  praise  Daniel  for  disobeying  the  King  ;  and 
they  praise  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  for  the  same  cause. 
Why  then  should  they  teach  ns  in  all  things  to  obey  the  King  1  Our 
Kings  have  as  frequently  commanded  people  to  do  what  the  people  be- 
lieved to  be  wrong,  and  as  frequently  forbidden  people  to  do  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  duty,  as  any  Kings  perhaps  that  ever  lived. 
If  the  Prayer  Book  were  consistent,  it  would  teach  us  always  to  do 
what  we  believe  to  be  right,  whatever  the  King  might  say.  It  would 
teach  us,  in  case  the  King  should  command  us  to  do  what  God  for- 
bids, or  forbid  us  to  do  what  God  commands,  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man.     But  the  priests  and  their  Prayer  Book  are  cheats. 

Again,  the  Prayer  Book  teaches  us  to  obey  all  our  spiritual  pastors, 
and  all  our  spiritual  masters  and  teachers.  Now  we  cannot  obey 
them  all,  for  they  teach  and  command  quite  contrary  things.  Some 
of  them  teach  us  to  be  baptized  while  we  are  children  ;  while  others 
teach  us  that  baptizing  children  is  anti-christian  and  wrong,  and  that 
we  ought  all  to  be  baptized  when  we  grow  up.  Some  of  them  tell 
us  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  necessary  to  salvation  ; 
while  others  of  them  tell  us  that  nothing  is  necessary  to  salvation  but 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  discharge  of  what  we  ourselves  believe 
to  be  our  duty.     Even  some  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England 


themselves  tell  us  to  do  one  thing,  while  others  of  them  tell  us  to  do 
another.  The  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  themselves  teach  dif- 
ferent doctrines  and  different  modes  of  life  ;  and  how  can  we  obey 
them  all  ?  Besides,  why  should  we  obey  any  spiritual  teachers  and 
masters,  unless  they  happen  to  teach  and  command  what  we  see  rea- 
son to  regard  as  true  and  good  ?  The  Bible,  one  of  the  priest's  au- 
thorities, teaches  us  to  try  the  doctrines  of  our  spiritual  teachers  and, 
— I  was  going  to  say,  masters.  But  the  Bible,  in  fact,  teaches  us 
to  call  no  man  master  but  Christ.  The  Bible  teaches  us  to  prove  all 
things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  only  which  is  good.  It  says,  '  Let  every 
one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,'  and  '  let  him  act  according  to 
his  own  persuasion  ;'  and  it  assures  us  that  whatever  we  do  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  persuasion  of  what  is  right,  is  sin. 

The  Prayer  Book,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  It  tells  us  to  be- 
have ourselves  '  lowly  and  reverently  to  our  betters.'  By  our  '  bet- 
ters '  it  means  those  that  are  better  oft'  than  ourselves, — those  that 
have  more  money,  or  that  appear  to  have  more  money,  than  ourselves. 
But  people  of  this  description  are  frequently  ignorant  and  wicked. 
Some  rich  people  are  amongst  the  wickedest  on  earth.  Many  of  the 
rich  people  in  England  are  exceedingly  wicked.  Many  of  them  have 
got  their  money  by  their  wickedness.  Can  there  be  any  reason  in 
telling  us  to  behave  ourselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  people  of  this 
description  \  To  tell  us  to  behave  ourselves  lowly  and  reverently  to 
people  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  richer  than  we,  is  disgusting 
and  intolerable.  Here  a  man  robs  me,  and  makes  me  poor  by  making 
himself  rich  :  yet,  because  he  is  rich,  I  am  to  call  him  one  of  my  bet- 
ters, and  to  behave  myself  lowly  and  reverently  towards  him.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  but  I  leave  you  to  judge  for  your- 
self whether  it  be  a  right  doctrine.  For  myself,  I  regard  it  as  a  most 
wicked  and  diabolical  doctrine. 

Y. — I  have  heard  you  say  something  about  the  priests  teaching 
people  to  tell  lies  at  weddings. 

P. — Very  likely.  The  priest  teaches  the  man  to  say  to  the  wo- 
man, 'with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow,'  when,  in  truth,  he  knows  that  the  man  does  no  such 
thing  as  endow  his  wife  M'ith  all  his  worldly  goods.  He  knows  that 
the  man,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  both  keeps  all  his  own  worldly 
goods  and  takes  possession  of  his  wife's  as  well.  If  the  priest  were 
to  tell  the  man  to  speak  the  simple  truth,  he  would  tell  him  to  say, 
'I  keep  all  my  own  goods  myself,  and  take  all  yours  in  addition,  except 
what  may  have  been  specially  secured  to  you  j  and  I  claim  the  interest 
even  of  that.' 

I''. — What  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Church  of  England  priests 
teach  with  respect  to  the  sacrament  ? 

P. — They  teach,  in  the  first  place,  that  baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  it  is  called,  are  sacraments.  But  they  give  no  proof  that 
they  are  sacraments,  either  from  the  Bible  or  any  other  source.  They 
teach,  in  the  next  place,  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  both 
necessary  to  salvation, — meaning  thereby  that  those  who  are  not  bap- 
tized, or  who  do  not  take  the  Lord's  supper,  cannot  obtain  the  favour 
of  God  or  eternal  life.  This  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  absurd  and 
blasphemous.  The  idea  that  God  would  make  his  favour,  or  the  eter- 
nal happiness  of  his  inteUigent  creatures,  to  depend  on  being  baptized, 
or  rather  sprinkled  by  a  priest,  or  on  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine, 
is  monstrous.  Baptism,  or  washing  the  body  all  over  in  clean  water, 
is  a  good  thing  ;  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  a  man's  accep- 
tance with  God  and  eternal  salvation  in  all  cases  depend  upon  it. 
But  that  which  the  Church  of  England  priests  call  baptism,  just 
sprinkhng  the  face  of  a  child  and  making  it  cry,  is  neither  good  for 
the  body  nor  the  soul  of  the  child.  So  eating  bread  and  drinking 
wine,  provided  the  wine  be  unfermented  and  unintoxicaling,  are  good 
for  the  body  ;  and  to  eat  bread  and  drink  unintoxicating  wine  in  com- 
memoration of  a  great  good  man,  a  noble-minded  reformer,  may  be 
good  for  the  soul.  But  doing  what  the  priests  calls  taking  the  Lord's 
supper, — just  formally  taking  a  big  crumb  of  bread  and  a  taste  of  fer- 
mented, intoxicating  wine, — is  neither  good  for  the  bodies  nor  for  the 
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souls  of  people.  The  way  to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  God,  is  not  to 
ask  a  priest  to  sprinkle  cold  water  in  your  face,  or  to  go  and  pay 
homage  to  him  by  taking  a  particle  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  wine  at  his 
hands  ;  but  to  seek  after  truth,  and  reduce  it  to  practice, — or,  in  other 
words,  '  To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God.' 
(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  WESLEYAN   AGITATION. 
Continued  frora  page  348. 


I  am  myself  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  which  some  of  the 
present  Methodist  reformers  manifest.  I  am  pleased  with  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  discuss  matters  ; — with  the  recklessness  with 
which  they  show  off  priestly  persecution  and  abuse, — with  the  deter- 
mination which  they  manifest  to  secure  efficiency  to  the  people's  will, 
and  to  place  the  priestly  element  under  popular  restraint.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  present  Jlethodist  reformers  will  form  not 
only  a  larger,  but  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  association,  than  any 
preceding  Methodist  reformers. 

Whether  the  older  reformers,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  thevaiious 
associations  or  connexions  formed  by  older  Methodist  reformers,  will 
join  with  the  present  reformers  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  rather 
likely  that  the  Association — the  body  formed  at  the  time  of  Dr.  War- 
ren's expulsion — will  join  them.  The  New  Connexion  will  hesitate. 
The  New  Connexion  preachers  would  hardly  like  to  relinquish  their 
undue  power.  They  are,  at  present,  about  as  powerful  in  their  own 
little  body,  as  Jabez  Bunting  and  his  party  are  in  the  old  Connexion  ; 
and  they  would  feel  a  terrible  reluctance  to  relinquish  their  power. 
Then  again,  many  of  the  New  Connexion  preachers  have  a  terrible 
objection  to  open  Conferences.  Some  of  them  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  present  Methodist  reformers  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  at  Jlan- 
chester,  some  time  ago.  Several  sat  on  the  platform.  When  Everett, 
Dunn  and  Griffiths  spoke  of  lay  representation  in  Conference,  the  New 
Connexion  men  clapped  and  stamped  and  applauded  gloriously  ;  but 
when  Everett,  Dunn  and  Griffiths  went  a  step  farther,  and  said  that 
they  demanded  open  Conferences,  though  the  meeting  generally  clap- 
ped, stamped  and  applauded,  the  poor  N'ew  Conne.xion  men,  though 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  vast  applauding  meeting,  sat  as  still  and  silent 
as  death.  They  were  nonplussed.  Still  they  are  terribly  harassed  with 
debts,  and  they  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  join  the  new  body,  if  it  be 
only  for  the  pecuniary  advantages  they  may  hope  to  derive  from  such  a 
course.  If  the  New  Connexion,  the  Association,  and  the  present 
Methodist  reformers  all  join  together,  they  will  form  a  large  body,  and 
will  be  able  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  both  on  the  Old  Con- 
nexion and  on  the  interests  of  the  country  generally. 

As  I  observed  before,  the  Old  Conference  inquisitors  have  lately 
expelled  James  Bromley,  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the 
Connexion.  They  have  expelled  him  for  showing  respect  to  Everett, 
Dunn  and  Griffiths.  Mr.  Bromley  is  stationed  at  Bath.  When  the 
expelled  ministers  held  a  meeting  at  Bath,  Mr.  Bromley  accommodated 
one  of  them  at  his  house  ;  and  this  is  the  crime  for  which  they  have 
expelled  him. 

The  expulsion  of  Bromley  is  increasing  the  number  of  reformers 
and  agitators  amongst  the  Wesleyans  in  every  direction.  Mr  J.  B. 
Bobinson,  a  local  preacher  in  the  Leeds  circuit,  said  lately,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Wesleyan  reformers  in  Leeds,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Rev. 
James  Bromley  was  regarded  with  but  one  feeling,  by  the  members  of 
the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  a  feeling  of  entire  dissatisfaction.  He  de- 
clared that  he  himself  was  perfectly  disgusted  with  it.  He  had  been 
a  member  twenty  four  years,  and  a  local  preacher  seventeen  years. 
When  the  present  agitation  commenced  he  had  determined  to  take  no 
part  in  the  matter  ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Brom- 
ley, he  determined  t&  come  forward  to  work  with  the  reformers,  and 
to  share  their  dangers  and  their  sufferings.  Several  others  appear  to 
have  Ijeen  induced  to  renounce  neutrality  and  to  join  the  reformers  in 
the  same  way. 


The  president's  new  declaration  appears  also  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  reformers,  in  some  quarters.  At  the  meeting  just  referred 
to,  held  in  Leeds,  on  Thursday  evening,  Feburary  28tli,  Mr  George 
Foster,  a  class-leader,  said  that  he  had  himself  determined  to  take  no 
steps  till  the  next  Conference,  but  that  the  President's  manifesto 
and  the  recent]  expulsions  determined  him  to  come  forward  and  lake 
part  in  the  controversy.  It  was  painful  to  take  such  a  position,  but 
what  could  he  do. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  President's  new  declaration  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  failed.  Many  of  the  preachers  have  refused  to  sign  it. 
A  considerable  number  have  protested  against  it.  Mr.  Dunn,  in  his 
speech  at  Leeds,  said  that  after  it  was  issued,  there  were  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  preachers  protested  against  it.  He  also  stated 
that  the  Reverends  .Tames  Dixon,  Joseph  Beaumont,  Daniel  Barton, 
Benjamin  Gregory,  John  Burdsall,  Daniel  Chapman,  William  Tonr, 
John  Lewis,  William  Coultas,  John  Hopkins,  Samuel  R.  Holt,  and 
seventy  others  had  positively  refused  to  sign  it.  Dixon  and  Beaumont 
are  popular  and  powerful  men.  Walton,  Barton  and  Gregory  I  don't 
know.  John  Burdsall  is  an  aged  and  much  respected  preacher.  Daniel 
Chapman  is  rather  a  curious,  eccentric  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  still  a 
man  of  considerable  power  and  popularity.  Torr,  Lewis,  Hopkins 
and  Holt,  I  don't  know.  William  Coultas  is  an  old  preacher.  I 
used  to  know  him  thirty  years  ago.  Pie  was  formeriy  a  missionary. 
If  all  those  preachers  continue  firm,  they  will  set  the  inquisitors  and 
tyrants  fast.  They  can  deal  with  &  few,  but  not  with  a  muUitude. 
They  can  expel  three  or  four,  perhaps  six  or  a  dozen,  but  they  can- 
not expel  fifty  or  a  hundred,  without  shivering  the  Connexion  to  pieces. 
And  they  cannot  allow  a  number  of  obstinate  ministers  to  remain  in 
the  body  without  great  danger.  The  inquisitors  are  getting  them- 
selves into  most  temble  difficulties.  1  should  hardly  wonder  to  see 
them  fairly  beaten.  It  seems  too  much  to  hope  for  at  present ;  yet 
the  time  will  come  for  Conference  tyranny  to  fall,  and  it  may  be  much 
nearer  than  one  imagines. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  reformers  of  the  Leeds  circuits  held 
lately,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the  London  meeting, 
the  Leeds  Times  states  there  could  not  be  less  than  from  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  persons  present,  and  that  the  whole, 
with  three  or  four  exceptions,  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Society. 
Mr.  Dunn  was  at  the  meeting.  It  appears  from  his  speech  that 
the  inquisitors  are  fabricating  and  circulating  an  endless  lot  of  tales 
against  him  and  his  reforming  colleagues.  This  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
and  is  perhaps  quite  natural.  When  priests  take  upon  themselves  to 
expel  individuals,  they  must  either  prove  them  guilty  of  crimes  de- 
serving expulsion,  or  be  themselves  regarded  as  criminals  in  expelling 
them.  The  Slethodist  inquisitors  know,  that  if  they  do  not  succeed 
in  making  out  something  like  a  case  against  the  preachers  whom  they 
have  expelled,  they  will  themselves  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  heart- 
less and  wicked  persecutors.  Placed  in  this  position,  the  inquisitors 
can  do  no  other  than  either  at  once  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
persecution,  or  set  to  work  and  fabricate  and  circulate  slanders  against 
the  parties  whom  they  have  expelled.  The  wiser  and  better  the  men 
whom  they  have  expelled,  the  more  calumnies  will  the  inquisitors 
find  it  necessary  to  invent  and  circulate  respecting  tliem.  The  expelled 
ones,  however,  appear  not  to  be  much  alarmed  or  distressed  on  ac- 
count of  the  calumnies  of  their  persecutors.  They  appear  to  be  con- 
scious, not  only  of  their  own  integrity,  but  of  the  favourable  opin- 
ion of  the  public  towards  them. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  by  the  inquisitors  against  the  expelled 
ministers  is,  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  missionary  cause.  This 
charge  is  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the  expelled  ministers  found 
fault  with  the  ruling  party  for  wasting  the  missionary  funds.  But 
by  finding  fault  with  the  ruling  party  for  wasting  the  missionary 
funds,  they  proved  themselves  the  /'ritnds  of  the  missionary  cause. 
The  worst  enemies  of  the  missionary  cause  are  the  parties  who  ex- 
pend the  missionaiy  funds  in  treating  themselves  and  each  other  to 
unreasonable  salaries,  and  in  employing  the  remainder  of  the  funds, 
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not  so  much  for  the  illumination  and  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
for  the  increase  and  consolidation  of  their  own  unrighteous  power. 

The  inquisitors  charge  Everett  and  Dunn  with  heresy.  This  charge 
may  be  true  to  some  extent.  Everett  appears  to  have  too  much  cheerful- 
ness and  wit,  too  much  mirth  and  humour,  to  holdall  the  dismal  doctrines 
respecting  conviction,  conversion,  and  the  nature  and  requirements  of 
religion,  taught  by  some  of  the  gloomier  and  more  fanatical  description 
of  Methodist  preachers.  He  seems  to  be  more  of  a  man  than  of  a 
Methodist — more  of  a  literary  character  than  of  a  melancholy  dealer 
in  ghost  tales,  Methodistical  asceticism,  and  theological  mud.  Some 
say  he  never  was  properly  converted  ;  and  if  by  conversion  they 
mean  being  thoroughly  plunged  over  head  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  [ 
am  inclined  to  think  he  never  was  converted.  He  is  too  light  hearted 
to  sink  deep  in  mud.  My  opinion  is  that  Everett  would  get  over  the 
Slough  of  Despond  in  something  like  the  new  spiritual  omnibus, 
lately  invented  by  some  gentlemen  in  America,  for  conducting  peo- 
ple from  the  city  of  destruction  in  a  more  rational  way.  James 
Everett  could  no  more  be  religious  either  after  the  Monkish,  or  the 
wild  uproarious  ranting  fashion,  than  I  could  write  plays  like  Shake- 
speare, or  epic  Poems  like  Homer.  He  might  contrive  to  be  gloomy 
for  an  hour  or  so  perhaps,  occasionally,  when  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances  ;  but  as  for  pulling  a  long  face,  and  turning  up  the  white  of 
his  eyes,  and  shedding  tears,  and  howling  and  wailing  as  a  regular 
thing,  he  never  was  made  for  any  such  thing.  But  he  has  given  as 
good  proofs  of  true  religiousness — he  has  given  as  good  evidence  of  a 
regard  for  truth  and  righteousness,  as  the  best  of  the  Methodist  preachers, 
I  should  judge.  The  fact  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  expulsion 
in  defence  of  just  and  liberal  principles  is  itself  a  proof  that  he  is  bet- 
ter and  bolder  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Methodist  preachers. 

As  for  Dunn,  his  only  fault  appears  to  have  been  too  much 
anxiety  to  conciliate  his  persecutors,  and  avoid  expulsion.  And  this 
should  be  regarded  more  as  a  failing  than  a  fault ;  more  as  an  ami- 
able weakness,  than  an  unpardonable  sin.  That  he  is  rather  heretical 
is  certain,  for  he  rejects  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Son- 
ship, — the  doctrine  that  God  has  a  real  son,  a  son  whom  he  really  be- 
got, who  is  literally  as  old  as  himself.  Mr.  Dunn  has  been  repeatedly 
punished  by  the  Conference,  for  rejecting  this  unscriptural  and  impos- 
sible doctrine.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Dunn  is  not  rather 
more  scriptural  and  rational  in  his  views  on  some  other  subjects  than 
liis  persecutors;  but  he  is  far  from  being  as  heretical,  I  fear,  as  his 
persecutors  represent  him.  Of  Griffith's  opinions  on  theological  sub- 
jects I  know  nothing  :  but  it  is  very  probably  he  is  as  heretical  as  his 
fellow  reformers.  But  none  of  them  are  half  so  heretical  as  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  I  fear  ;  and  even  they  might  have  been  more  here- 
tical than  they  were,  without  being  so  heretical  as  truth  and  God  and 
nature. 

There  have  been  some  strange  trials  in  different  parts  of  the 
Methodist  Connexion  of  late.  One  of  tliera  deserves  particular  notice. 
A  member.  Dr.  Love,  was  put  upon  his  trial,  charged  withentertain- 
ing  Mr.  Everett  at  his  house.  When  the  question,  as  to  whether  Dr. 
Love  was  guilty  or  not,  was  put  to  the  vote,  four  voted  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Love,  and  three  against  him.  When  the  superintendent  preacher 
saw  that  he  was  left  in  a  minority,  he  said  he  had  a  vote,  and  would 
give  it,  and  accordingly  voted  for  Dr.  Love's  expulsion.  This  made 
the  parlies  equal.  The  superintendent  preacher  then  said  that  he 
had,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  a  casting  vote  ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  cast- 
ing vote  he  declared  Dr.  Love  expelled.  Can  the  Methodist  preachers 
do  such  things  as  those  with  impunity  ?  Can  they  sin  so  shame- 
lessly, so  outrageously,  against  all  principles  of  common  justice  and 
common  decency,  without  exciting  the  disgust,  and  provoking  the  in- 
dignation, of  the  community  ?  It  is  impossible.  And  can  they  ex- 
cite the  disgust  and  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  community  with- 
out destroying  their  own  influence,  and  reducing  the  numbers  in  con- 
nection with  them  ?  I  say  again,  it  is  impossible.  What  will  people 
think  of  such  men,  when  they  stand  forth  publicly  in  the  pulpit,  and 
pretend  to  be  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  ?    Will  not 


even  their  friends  say, — though  they  say  it  only  secretly  and  silently, 
'  Ye  are  hypocrites  ;  and  the  truth  is  not  in  you  V  How  true  it  is,  that 
if  the  Methodist  preachers  can  expel  people  according  to  law,  they 
will  do  so  ;  but  that  if  they  cannot  expel  them  according  to  law,  they 
will  expel  them  against  law. 

A  few  words  more  about  the  tactics  of  the  inquisitors. 

Previous  to  a  former  Methodistical  division,  James  Sigston,  of 
Queen  Square,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds,  had  a  very  large  school.  He 
had  about  forty  boarders,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  day  scholars.  His 
school  brought  him  in,  I  should  suppose,  from  four  to  five  hundi-ed 
a  year.  Mr.  Sigston  took  part  with  the  reformers.  The  preachers 
set  to  work  to  destroy  his  school ; — they  succeeded,  and  reduced  poor 
Sigston  to  something  like  beggary.  They  did  much  the  same  with 
others.  They  compelled  people  to  withdraw  their  custom  from  the 
shops  of  reformers.  They  compelled  them  to  give  up  taking  news- 
papers that  pleaded  the  cause  of  reform.  They  bribed  other  news- 
papers to  insert  communications  in  their  favour.  From  what  took 
place  at  the  meeting  held  in  Leeds,  on  28th  February  last,  it  seems 
that  the  preachers  and  their  friends  are  busily  employed  at  their  old 
work.  It  was  stated  that  a  trustee  of  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Leeds, 
who  was  also  the  trustee  of  a  woman  who  had  some  money  on  the 
building,  had  gone  to  that  woman's  son,  a  bookseller,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  take  the  Fly  Sheets  from  the  window  in  which  he  had 
them  exposed  for  sale  ; — that  the  young  man  refused  to  do  so  ;  and 
that  the  trustee  then  took  the  young  man's  mother's  money  from  the 
chapel,  where  it  was  producing  four  per  cent.,  and  placed  it  in  the 
government  funds  at  a  lower  percentage,  at  a  loss  to  the  poor  woman 
of  seven  or  eight  pounds  a  year.  It  was  added,  that  this  Wesleyan 
trustee,  this  persecuting  friend  of  the  preachers,  was  Christopher 
Dove.* 

Whatever  the  immediate  results  of  the  present  agitation  may  be, 
we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Methodist  reformers 
will  ultimately  shake  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  inquisitors  to  its 
foundations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  its  utter  overthrow.  We  hope 
the  friends  of  political  reform  and  general  improvement  will,  as  they 
have  opportunity,  aid  the  Methodist  reformers.  If  they  can  do 
nothing  else,  they  can  help  to  circulate  their  publications.  Almost 
every  man  that  joins  the  old  Methodist  society,  becomes  something 
of  a  Tory — his  influence  is  taken  from  the  cause  of  political  reform, 
and  given  to  the  cause  of  tyranny.  The  preachers  use  their  members 
as  tools,  in  obstructing  political  reform,  propping  up  royal  and  aristo- 
cratic tyranny,  and  perpetuating  error  and  oppression  generally.  And 
they  will  continue  thus  to  make  use  of  them.  We  ought,  therefore, 
to  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  people  from  joining  them.  And  we  can- 
not more  effectually  do  this,  than  by  spreading  abroad  amongst  the 
people  the  truth  respecting  their  faithless,  their  mean,  their  unjust, 
their  cruel  conduct  towards  the  members  and  preachers  who  show 
any  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  freedom.  People  generally 
will  cease  to  go  to  hear  the  Methodist  preachers,  or  if  they  go  to  hear 
them  they  will  be  in  no  great  danger  of  being  imposed  upon  by  them, 
if  they  are  once  made  acquainted  with  their  true  character,  and  with 
their  real  designs.  The  Methodist  preachers  have  already  lost 
nineteen-twentieths  of  their  power  to  get  up  what  they  call  revivals. 
They  cannot  cheat  the  people  now  as  they  once  could.  Vast  num- 
bers have  lost  all  faith  in  them.  They  suspect  them.  The  know- 
ledge which  Wesleyan  reformers  are  spreading  abroad,  will  go  far 
towards  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  preachers  to  excite  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  masses  in  their  favour.  We  hope,  then,  that  our 
readers  will  do  what  they  can  to  aid  them.  In  aiding  the  Wesleyan 
reformers,  they  are  aiding  the  work  of  reform  and  improvement  gen- 
erally. Though  the  Methodist  reformers  are  but  children  in  reform, 
they  are  doing  good,  and  they  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
*  We  should  like  to  know  who  this  Christopher  Dove  is. 
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The  following  is  from  a  friend.  We  promised  its  insertion  sonoe  time  ago 
We  would  bespeak  a  fair  hearing  for  Homceopathy.  J.  B. 

•  

The  prevailing  cry  against  medicine  should  make  one  exception.  If  there 
is  a  system  of  medicine  which  is  capable  of  curing  diseases,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  malignant  kind,  by  inconceivably  small  doses,  by  doses,  which 
cannot  harm  the  tenderest  infant,  that  system  should  be  excepted  from  con- 
demnation. There  IS  such  a  sj'stem.  That  system  is  Homccopathv.  It  prescribes 
doses  so  small  as  to  lead  many  to  doubt  their  power  ;  stubborn  facts  however 
demonstrate  their  efficacy. 

Homceopathy  teaches  that  a  medicine  capable  of  producing  a  given  disease 
in  a  healthy  person,  best  cures  it  when  caused  by  something  else.  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann discovered  the  principle  in  this  way.  He  was  anxious  to  know  on  what 
principle  Peruvian  Bark  cured  a  certain  kind  of  intermittent  fever,  for  which 
it  was  deemed  a  speciiio.  While  in  robust  health,  he  put  himself  under  the 
influence  of  this  medicine,  and  was  .shortly  afterwards  attacked  with  such 
symptoms  as  characterize  the  fever  for  which  it  is  a  remedy.  This  circum- 
stance suggested  to  him  the  Homccopathic  law.  Determined  to  ascertain 
whether  the  law  was  of  general  application,  he  engaged  in  multiplied  experi- 
ments on  himself,  and  on  others  who  Tvere  willing  to  imdergo  the  necessary 
Buffering  for  the  sake  of  Science.  He  thus  experimented  with  a  great  variety 
of  medicinal  substances  on  healthy  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  ditferent  ages. 
All  these  experiments  confirmed  the  law  suggested  by  the  first. 

The  results  of  Homceopathy  in  practise  verify  its  truth. 

From  a  statistical  table  published  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  '  British  Journal  of 
Homceopathy,'  it  appears  that  in  sixty-four  of  the  most  celebrated  Allopathic 
hospitals  in  Europe,  the  average  mortality  is  nine  per  cent,  and  the  mean 
duration  of  disease  twenty-nine  days ;  while  in  the  Homaopailiic  insti- 
tutions at  Leipsic,  Vienna,  Munich,  Brig,  in  Silecia,  and  Hungary,  the  average 
mortality  is  only/oMj-  per  cent,  and  the  mean  duration  of  disease  only  twenty- 
one  days. 

A  Clergyman  in  Cincinnati,  America,  writing  to  Cumming's  Evening  Tele- 
graphic Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  24,  1849,  giving  an  account  of  Cholera 
cases  oecuring  in  families  belonging  to  his  congregation,  writes  thus,  '  In 
86  families  that  have  relied  upon  the  Homoeopathic  practice,  numbering  476 
individuals,  there  have  been,  since  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  the  pre- 
sent season,  160  cases  of  Cholera.  I  do  not  include  in  this  number  all  cases  of 
diarrhoea  that  have  occurred  in  these  families,  but  only  those  severe  attacks  which 
were  of  a  decided  Cholera  type,  and  which,  if  unchecked,  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  would  have  resulted  shortly  in  fully  developed  Cholera.  Several  of 
them  were  cases  of  Cholera  fully  developed,  and  some  of  the  severest  kind, 
and  very  many  were  attended  with  cramps,  vomilmg,  rice-water  discbarges, 
&c.  And  out  of  all  these  160  cases  treated  Homujopathically,  there  has  oc- 
cured  but  one  death.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  Homoeopathy  to  state,  that 
this  was  the  case  of  a  lady  whose  vital  powers  had  been  greatly  enfeebled  by 
a  recent  confinement,  who  did  not  send  for  her  physician  until  six  or  seven 
hours  after  the  diarrhoea  commenced,  and  who,  owing  to  the  numerous  other 
calls  at  that  time,  supposed  to  be  more  urgent,  (for  he  was  not  informed  that 
hers  was  a  case  of  Cholera)  was  not  seen  by  him  till  about  twelve  hours  after 
the  attack,  when  the  patient  had  sunk  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  agents.' 

In  the  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  Cholera,  the  mortality  is  greater  in  some 
other  instances,  chiefly  when  the  disease  is  not  treated  from  the  first  Homceo- 
pathically  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  much  less  than  in  the  prevailing  systems. 

In  1813,  183  cases  of  Typhus  fever  came  under  Hahnemann's  care  in  Leipsic, 
and  not  one  died,  while  thousands  died  under  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  according  to  the  statements  of  Laennec,  Syden- 
ham, Audral,  and  Chomel,  is,  of  all  acute  diseases,  that  which  carries  ott"  the 
greatest  number  of  persons,  the  average  mortality  being  two  in  five,  whilst 
the  treatment  of  the  same  disease  by  Homccopathic  medicines  rarely  fails 
to  effect  a  cure.  .  . 

I  have  before  me  a  table  of  cases  treated  in  an  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
called  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  given  in  the  '  British  Journal  of 
Homoeopathy,'  Vol.  III.,  page  175,  in  which  there  are  111  cases  of  acute 
inflammations,  not  one  of  which  teiminuted  fatally. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  all  kinds,  the  large  proportion  of  cures  by  the  Homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  when  the  prevailing  methods  have  signally  failed,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  its  efficacy  in  such  cases. 

The  Homeopathic  medicines  have  also  a  wonderful  power  in  i\\t  prevention 
of  diseases.  Dr.  Marenzeller  gave  the  Homoeopathic  medicines  to_  150,000 
persons  in  Vienna,  when  cholera  was  raging,  and  none  of  them  fell  victims  to 
cholera.  The  same  results  were  gained  amoug  80,000  in  Hungary  and  Poland. 
And  it  is  the  general  experience  of  Homocjpathists,  that  amoug  Iho.se  who 
took  these  medicines  and  were  attacked  by  cholera,  the  disease  showed  itself 
in  its  mildest  forms.  Similar  results  are  obtained  in  preventive  treatment, 
when  scarlet  fever  and  measles  are  prevalent.  Vaccination  for  the  prevention 
of  small  pox,  is  Homoeopathic  in  its  action. 

Some  object  to  Homoeopathy  solely  because  of  the  small  doses  generally 
used  by  its  practitioners.  They  cannot  think  that  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain 
or  less,  of  any  substance,  can  have  any  action  at  all. 

To  this  I  reply;  comparatively  large  doses  were  used  in  Homccopathic  prac- 


tice at  first  by  the  founder  of  the  system,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  he 
reduced  his  doses,  and  found  the  most  inconceivably  small  doses  most  eflica- 
cious  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  as  well  as  most  safe.  The  use  of  small  doses  is 
the  result  of  experiment.  Every  day  experience  proves  their  efficacy,  and 
facts  are  daily  accumulating  in  their  favour. 

But  it  is  objected  that  what  might  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  the  small  doses, 
must  be  owing  to  dietary  regulations,  or  the  influence  of  an  excited  imagina- 
tion, or  to  both.  Can  these  persons  seriously  believe  that  any  arrangement  of 
diet,  or  excitement  of  the  imagination,  can  cure  the  worst  forms  of  cholera,  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  typhus  fever,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  apoplexy,  and 
other  diseases  of  similar  consequence,  and  that  with  such  succc-s  as  attends 
the  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  these  diseases!  The  influences  of  diet,  and 
imagination,  have  been  tried  by  others  thau  Homccopathists,  in  serious  acute 
diseases,  but  though  the  results  in  some  cases  have  been  more  favourable  than 
where  bleeding,  blistering,  and  drugging  have  been  employed,  they  have  borno 
no  comparison  to  the  triumphant  results  of  Homueopaihic  treatment. 

Again ;  t)ie  system  is  equally  successful  where  the  influence  of  diet  and 
imagination  is  precluded.  The  treatment  in  the  diseases  of  cattle,  is  attended 
with  notable  success.     Jlany  remarkable  instances  might  be  adduced. 

In  the  treatment  of  infants,  the  remark  applies  with  equal  force.  A  few  in- 
stances may  suffice.  '  A  child  was  lying  in  the  wadle  pale  as  marble,  like  a 
corpse ;  eyes  dim  ;  unconscious  ;  face,  hands,  ancl  feel  cold  :  bowels  relaxed  ; 
throat  swollen ;  and  the  vital  spark  almost  extinguished.  The  child  had  been 
treated  according  to  the  usual  practice,  and  given  up  to  die.  A  small  dose  of 
an  Homoeopathic  medicine,  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  was  given. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  comfortable  sleep  followed,  which  lasted  two 
hours  ;  the  dose  was  repeated  in  four  hours,  and  then  one  or  two  other  medi- 
cines were  used  in  alternation  every  four  hours.  On  the  following  day  a  de- 
cided improvement  took  place,  and  in  ten  days,  this  dangerous  complaint  wa» 
removed.' 

'  A  baby  aged  four  months,  was  suddenly  seized  with  spasms  in  the  throat, 
in  the  region  of  the  larynx,  which  threatened  suffocation,  with  the  crowing 
peculiar  to  croup.  These  attacks  being  repeated,  the  little  patient's  life  was 
despaired  of.  Two  medicines  were  used  alternately,  in  less  than  a  millionth 
part  of  a  grain  doses,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes.  And  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  the  child  was  cured.' 

'A  child,  six  months  old,  had  croup  in  its  severest  form.  It  was  evident 
by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  that  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  was  affected, 
as  the  child  appeared  gasping  for  breath  in  its  mother's  arms.  This  child 
was  perfectly  restored  in  two  days.' 

Such  eases  as  these  are  quite  common.  Success  is  so  uniform,  as  to  cease 
to  cause  astonis'nment  among  Homccopathists.  Now,  what  influence  could 
either  diet  or  imagin.ation  have  in  such  cases! 

Again  ;  sometimes  Homccpathie  powders  are  given  in  connection  with  other 
powders,  not  medicinal,  with  directions  to  take  them  at  given  times,  so  as 
to  be  impossible  for  the  patient  to  know  which  are  medicinal  and  which  un- 
medicinal.  The  results  after  each  powder  have  been  specially  investigated,  and 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  beneficial  action  of  the  medicinal  powders  has 
been  thus  obtained.  A  person  had  an  ulcerated  leg,  and  varicose  veins.  The 
disease  was  dated  from  a  suppression  of  perspiration,  after  which  no  means 
which  he  used  would  make  him  sweat.  Some  powders  were  given,  some  of 
which  were  medicinal,  and  some  uniuedicinal.  The  medicinal  powders  were 
taken  every  third  day,  and  the  other  powders  in  the  intervals.  And  it  was 
remarkable  that  a  copious  perspiration  followed  the  medicinal  powders  uni- 
formly, attended  with  gradual  improvement  of  the  malady,  whilst  there  was 
no  perceptible  efl'ect  after  the  powders  not  medicinal.  Yet  the  medicine  ad- 
ministered was  not  more  than  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain.  Could  the  effects 
in  this  case  be  fairly  attributed  to  either  diet  or  imagination ! 

It  is  impossible  rationally  to  accouct  for  all  the  facts  obtained  in  Homoeo- 
pathic practice,  without  assigning  the  infinitesimal  doses  a  positive  action  in 
the  cure  of  disease.  If  we  deny  this  action  of  the  small  doses,  the  facts  asso- 
ciated with  their  administration,  are  much  more  unaccountable. 

Because  it  is  impossible  fully  to  explain  the  m.anner  of  the  action  of  the 
millionth,  billionth,  quadrillionth,  or  decillionth  parts  of  a  grain  do.scs  of 
medicine,  it  is  not  philosophical  to  deny  their  power.  It  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient, if  unequivocal  effects  flow  from  their  use.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  dis- 
covered that  half  a  dozen  square  feet  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  the  Urilisli 
fleet  are  rendered  electro  negative,  by  a  zinc  nail  driven  through  the  centre, 
and  protected  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  sea  with  its  stores  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  iodine,  everywhere  ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  metallic  substances. 
Can  anv  one  explain  Ihis  !  Is  the  fact  to  bo  rejected  because  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained !  Sir  John  Herschell  found  that  the  relation  to  clcclricily  of  a  mass 
of  mercury,  might  be  reversed  by  tlie  admixture  of  less  than  a  millionth  part 
of  potassium.  Can  the  ridiculers  of  Homccopathic  small  doses  .-hew  how  this 
takes  place !  If  they  reject  Homeopathy  on  account  of  the  mystery  of  it«  doses, 
should  they  not  reject  the  science  of  Chemistry  which  proclaims  so  many 
marvelsi  Every  thing  in  the  universe  is  mysterious,  more  or  less,  hut  nothing 
should  be  rejecwd  because  of  its  mystery  when  plain  facts  declare  its  truth 

I  have  given  but  a  general  view  of  Homa-opathy,  but  sufticient  has  been 
said  perhaps  to  shew  its  claims  to  a  practical  investigation  wluch^i^s  th« 
surest  test.  ,    .o-a  '  ' 

Armley,  near  Leeds,  Fob.  Wth,  18o0. 
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MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES  AND  PEOPLE'S  COLLEGES. 


I  have  no  higli  opinion  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Leeds  is  quite  a  sectarian  and  aris- 
tocratic affair.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  used,  not  as  a  means  of  benefitting 
the  masses,  but  as  a  means  of  amusing  the  rich  and  idle  classes.  I  joined  it 
for  a  time,  but  was  so  disgusted  with  the  bigotry  and  blindness  of  its  faithless 
managers,  that  I  left  it  to  itself.  From  what  I  have  heard.  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes generally  are  similarly  abused.  The  rich  and  idle  classes  have  got  hold 
of  them,  and  they  use  them  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  rich  and  sel- 
fish idlers  abuse  and  pervert  almost  everything,  i'hey  have  perverted  the 
hydropathic  establishments  into  places  of  amusement  for  their  own  class,  and 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  sick  amongst  the  poor  to  obtain  any 
advantage  from  them. 

The  working  classes  will  have  to  instruct  themselves,  if  they  are  to  be  in- 
structed. They  will  have  to  form  People's  Colleoes,  or  new  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes; and  manage  them  themselves.  And  they  may  do  it  if  they  choose. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  working  men  are  already  doing  this.  At  Shef- 
field they  are  maintaining  and  conducting  a  very  efficient  institution  of  this 
description  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  working  men  of  other  towns  should 
not  establish,  maintain,  and  conduct  similar  institutions.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  rules  of  the  Sheffield  People's  College,  and  from  the  first 
year's  report  of  its  proceedings. 

The  People's  College  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Bayley,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Sheffield,  and  was  carried  on  by  him  for  some  years.  In  September  1848,  Mr. 
Bayley  left  Sheffield.  A  number  of  the  students,  unwilling  that  an  institution 
calculated  to  be  so  beneficial  should  be  given  up,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  carry 
it  on  themselves.  They  elected  a  committee  of  management  from  among  the 
students.  On  the  following  evening  the  college  was  opened  for  the  admission 
of  students.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1849,  it  had  been  open  forty  seven  weeks, 
during  which  period  426  young  men  and  104  young  women  were  registered 
as  students,  and  were  more  or  less  benefitted  by  their  attendance  at  the 
classes.  During  the  whole  of  the  forty  seven  weeks  the  average  attendance 
was  135. 

'  Forty  classes  have  been  in  weekly  operation : — Nine  for  instniction  in 
Heading,  three  AVriting,  three  Arithmetic,  seven  Grammar,  three  Composition, 
two  Elocution,  three  Latin,  two  French,  one  Book  keeping,  one  Geography, 
one  Short  Hand,  one  Singing,  one  Logic,  one  Drawing,  one  German,  and  one 
Mathematical  class. 

'  These  classes  have  been  chiefly  conducted  by  members  of  the  Institution, 
selected  by  the  Committee  from  themselves  and  the  body  of  Students.' 

In  the  composition  class,  essays,  written  by  the  members  of  the  class,  are 
read  and  criticised.  Amongst  the  essays  read  during  the  past  year,  some  have 
been  on  the  Province  of  History,  Virtue,  Burns,  Wealth,  Home,  Travelling, 
Criticism,  Times  of  Henry  VIII.,  Character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Staple 
Trades  of  Sheffield,  Poetry,  Patriotism,  Chemistry,  the  Middle  Ages,  Life,  the 
Newspaper  Press,  Competition,  &c.  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  weekly  classes,  there  has  been  occasionally  a  con- 
versation class,  at  which  some  subject  of  general  interest  has  been  discussed. 
The  object  of  this  class  is  to  improve  those  who  take  part  in  it  in  the  art  of 
extemporaneous  speaking.  The  college  has  always  had  its  lectures,  which 
have  been  well  attended.  Among  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  we  may  name. 
Combustion,  the  Study  of  History,  the  True  Source  of  Greatness,  Singing,  the 
Elevation  of  the  Working  Classes,  the  Alluvial  Deposits  of  the  Rivers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  Poetry,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  and  the  Theory 
of  Vision,  Mental  Phenomena,  the  Eevival  of  Literature  in  the  15lh  and  16th 
centuries. 

The  financial  affiiirs  of  the  institution  are,  all  things  considered,  in  a  favour- 
able condition.  The  principles  on  which  the  institution  is  founded,  are  such 
that  every  member  has  an  equal  interest  in  maintaining  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
stitution :  hence  all  vie  with  each  other  to  promote  that  object.  Both  mon- 
itors and  students  endeavour  by  punctuality  and  attention  to  make  every  class 
efficient. 

Amongst  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  institution  are  the  following:— That  the 
People's  College  be  a  self  supporting  and  self  governing  institution ;  that  all 
persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age  be  eligible  to  become  members ;  that  the 
College  be  free  from  sectarian  religion  and  party  politics ;  that  every  six 
months  one  half  of  the  managing  committee  retire,  and  that  their  places  be 
filled  by  the  election  of  new  members,  or  by  the  re-election  of  the  old  ones ; 
that  the  surplus  funds  be  used  exclusively  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  no  student  is  to  leave  his  seat  until  the  females  have  retired. 

Each  student  pays  sixpence  a  week  and  one  shilling  a  quarter.  The  college 
has  large  and  commodious  rooms.  We  looked  through  it  when  at  Sheffield. 
We  wish  that  every  large  town  had  many  such  institutions. 


THE  POTTERS'  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Leeds  Times.' 
Deati  Sib, 

1  was  intending  to  write  to  yon  last  week,  but  was  unexpectedly  called 


away.    I  hope,  however',  you  will  insert  the  following  remarks  in  your  paper 
of  Saturday  next. 

Mr.  Evans  charges  me  with  complaining  that  an  honest  and  industrious 
body  of  British  operatives  should  seek,  by  a  combination  of  hard  earned  pence, 
to  improve  their  condition.  This  is  perfect  folly.  Nothing  pleases  me  better 
than  to  see  working  men  endeavouring  to  improve  their  condition.  Tljie  rea- 
son why  I  warn  people  against  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  is,  that  it 
takes  their  pence  and  their  pounds  without  improving  their  condition. 

Mr.  Evans  contends,  that  as  I  had  never  seen  him  nor  spoken  to  him,  not 
known  anything  of  his  early  education  or  family,  I  could  not  know  him  to  be 
a  drunkard,  a  liar,  and  an  impostor.  This,  too,  is  foolish.  Cannot  we  know 
a  man  to  be  an  imposter,  a  liar,  a  swindler,  without  seeing  him  or  speaking 
to  him, — or  without  being  acquainted  with  his  early  education  or  family  1  I 
not  only  know  Mr.  Evans  to  be  a  liar,  a  drunkard,  an  imposter  and  a  swindler, 
but  am  prepared  to  prove  him  such.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  him  a  liar,  an 
imposter  and  .a'swindler  by  his  own  report  of  his  own  society, — by  the  bills  he 
publishes  in  different  parts  of  the  country, — by  his  own  publication, — and  by 
the  testimony  of  numbers  of  persons  who  have  grievously  sufiered  in  conse- 
quence of  their  connection  with  him. 

He  says,  that  in  The  PeoyZe  I  give  an  account  of  the  disbursements  of  his  So- 
ciety without  taking  notice  of  the  receipts.  I  ask,  does  W.  Evans  receive  any 
money  except  what  is  supplied  by  the  members  of  his  society  1  What  I  undertook 
to  prove  was.  that  persons  connected  with  such  societies  as  the  Potters'  Emi- 
gration Society,  had  not  only  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  their  passage,  their 
farm,  &c.,  but  to  raise  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  on  other  objects. 
My  object  was  to  shew  that  W.  Evans,  according  to  his  own  report,  had  spent 
from  June  8th,  1848,  up  to  September  8th,  1849,— a  peiiod  of  fifteen  months, 
— nearly  £1,000  of  the  people's  money,  in  printing  general  and  branch  laws, 
prospectuses,  cards,  posting  bills,  reports.  Examiner.!,  in  postage  stamps, 
stationery,  coals,  copying  machine  and  books,  gas  fitti ogs,  gas,  chairs,  venti- 
lators, &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  notice  the  receipts  io  which  he  refers.  In 
printing  general  and  branch  laws,  prospectuses,  cardii,  &c.  £160  148.  3jd., 
were  spent.  In  return  for  those  laws,  reports,  &c.  ho  received  £10  3s.  Id. 
The  remainder — £140  lis.  24d.,  must  therefore  have  been  taken  from  the 
contributions  of  the  members.  And  even  the  £10  3s.  Id.,  put  underthe  head 
of  receipts,  must  have  been  paid  by  the  members  also,  £18  48.  5d.  are  spent 
in  postage  stamps.  We  have  no  receipt  answering  to  this  disbursement.  So 
with  respect  to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  other  disbursements — there  are  no  receipts 
answering  to  them.  The  London  ballot  is  put  down  as  costing  £30.  To 
meet  this  expense,  £29  12s.  9d.  was  received;  but  even  this  £29  123.  9d.  was 
received  from  the  members.  The  mention  of  the  receipts,  in  short,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  point  on  which  I  was  speaking, — namely,  the  vast 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society  on  a  number 
of  things  which  neither  helped  the  members  across  the  water  nor,  facilitated 
their  success  in  the  new  country. 

Mr.  Evans  says,  that  I  seek  to  destroy  the  Potters'  society,  not  by  objecting 
to  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  society,  but  by  vilifying  the  characters  of  ita 
officials.  I  answer,  I  object  both  to  the  plans  of  the  society  and  to  the  cha- 
racters of  its  officials. 

He  says,  that  the  Potters'  society  stands  in  the  way  of  an  extensive  system 
of  land-jobbing,  which  1  am  desirous  of  prosecuting.  This  is  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion. He  pays  that  I  offer  inferior  land  on  sale  at  two  dollars  an  acre ;  the 
better  quality  at  three;  .and  the  best  at  four.  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
simply  name  a  gentleman — Mr.  Wattles — who  offers  land  on  these  terms. 

He  says,  that  there  has  not  been  an  expenditure  of  £200  by  the  society  for 
five  years.  Yet  the  following  disbursements  are  represented  in  W.  Evans's 
printed  report  as  having  been  made  from  June  8,  1848,  up  to  September  8, 
1349,  a  period  of  only  fifteen  months. 

£    B.  d. 
Paid  to  Printing  Office  on  account  of  Potters' Union  -        -    294     9     SJ 

Advanced  to  Printing  establishment 210  18     0^ 

Paid  for  printing  General  and  Branch  Laws,  Prospectuse.?,  Cards, 

Posting  Bills,  Reports,  &c  160  14     3i 

Advertising  in  various  Journals  -        -        •        -        -        -      16  10    6 

Printing  Examiner  91   JO     2 

Expenses  of  Trades' Lodges 45  12     6 

Lecturing,  attending  ballots,  Losses  on  ballots,   Hire  ofEooms, 

Advertising,  &c  169  12    3 

Treasurer's  and  Committee's  Expenses 29  14     0 

Jlr.  Bell's  Wages 45     5    4 

Mr.  Evans's  Wages  24     0     0 

Mr.  Bamford's  Wages 7  14    8 

Mr.  Coates's  Wages  7    6    0 

Agent's  Wages  6100 

Assistant  Secretaries 2128 

Remittances  to  friends  in  America  40    7    2 

Repairs,  Painting,  Cleaning,  &c 16  16    74 

Stationery  -        -        • 16  19    9 

Postage  Stampa 18  14    6 

London  Ballot  80    0    0 

Coals 8    4    1 
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Ballot  Table 7  U  3 

Copying  Machine  and  Books 3  10  0 

Auditing  Accounts             13  10  3 

Gas  Fittings 10     9  0 

Gas             5  17  0 

Cliairs  and  Ventilators                -        .....        .  1  10  0 

Carriage  of  Goods,  &c 2  18  7 

Mr.  Alexander's  Defalcation •-659 

Total  ....        £1274    4    0 

Here  we  have  a  sum  of  £1274  4s.  Od.,  not  for  five  years,  but  for  fifteen 
months.  And  this  is  exclusive  of  Mr.  Evans's  wages  as  editor  of  the  Potters' 
Examiner,  as  well  as  of  £30  for  Mr.  Twigg's  passage,  £6  for  Mr.  Twigg's 
wages,  &c. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  course,  receives  something  iu  return  for  his  Examiners,  &c. 
For  the  £150  odd  which  he  spends  in  prospectuses,  cards.  Laws,  &c.,  ho  re- 
ceives £10  odd.  And  so  with  respect  to  other  matters.  Still,  that  wliich  he 
receives  in  return,  is  received  from  the  members  of  his  society. 

By  a  misprint,  Mr.  Alexander's  defalcation  was  made  £16  5a.,  instead  of  £6  5s. 
This  is  the  only  error  against  Mr.  Evans  into  which  1  or  my  printers  have 
happened  to  fall. 

1  am  glad  to  find  that  my  lectures  and  publications  have  put  many  people 
on  their  guard  against  the  falsehoods  and  impositions  of  W.  Evans.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  the  Potters'  Emigration  fraud  was  allowed  to  go  on  without 
opposition  so  long.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find,  that  intending  emigrants 
are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  joining  such  expensive  and  fraudulent 
lotteries. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Worlletj,  near  Leeds,  Feb.  28, 1850.  Joseph  Barker. 


LETTER  FROM  AMERICA, 


The  following  is  from  a  friend,  a  working  man,  who  went  out  with  Mr. 
Gilling.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Gilling,  a  man  with  alittle  capital,  has  fared  : 
the  following  will  show  us  how  a  labourer  without  capital  has  fared. — J.  B. 

Six;  miles  West  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Aiig.  15th,  1849. 
Dear  Father,  Mother,  and  all, 

I  suppose  you  will  at  times  have  an  anxious  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about  our  health  and  circumstances,  how  we  are  passing  our  time,  how 
we  like  the  country,  and  what  our  future  prospects  are,  and  so  on.  Well, 
when  we  got  here,  we  stayed  at  uncle  William  Hall's  a  week ;  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  an  American  came  to  his  house  one  night,  to  see  if  I  wanted  to  hire. 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  work  at  something.  I  did  not  engage  that  night ;  but 
In  the  morning  uncle  William  and  I  went  down  to  his  house,  and  found 
him  in  a  field  planting  Indian  corn.  We  easily  came  to  terms  for  14  dollars, 
or  near  £3  English  money,  a  month.  I  was  to  go  the  next  morning.  I  went 
aeeording  to  contract,  and  saluted  them  with  good  morning  ;  and  they  very 
kindly  returned  the  compliment,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  seat.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  breakfast  was  upon  the  table.  Perhaps  you  may  be  curious 
enough  to  know  what  we  had  to  eat.  It  was  like  all  other  breakfasts  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  They  have  a  variety  of  dishes,  which  are  totally  different 
from  the  old  country.  There  was  bread,  three  sorts  of  biscuits,  preserves, 
butter,  ham,  eggs,  dried  apples  made  sweet,  fruit  pies,  molasses,  pickles, 
coffee,  sugar  and  milk.  One  table  serves  all  in  the  bouse.  Equality.  When 
breakfast  was  over,  I  expected  I  had  to  go  to  work.  Going  out  for  that 
purpose,  the  old  man  followed  me,  when  Lo  !  and  Behold  I  to  my  great  sur- 
prise and  astonishment,  he  began  to  intimate  that  he  had  had  a  man  who 
came  the  night  before  and  offered  himself  for  two  dollars  less  than  I  ;  and  that 
he  would  work  for  two  months,  and  I  had  engaged  for  only  one,  and,  said  be, 
'  It  rests  with  you  whether  you  will  give  the  job  up  or  not.'  I  stood  amazed  for 
a  while,  not  knowing  what  sort  of  an  answer  to  give  him.  At  last  I  told  him 
I  would  certainly  give  the  agreement  up,  and  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  interests,  as  I  could  get  plenty  of  work  elsewherj.  '  Well,'  says  he,  '  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  hardly  of  me  for  this.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  If  I  had  gone  .any- 
where else  this  morning  and  engaged  to  some  other  person  for  a  dollar  a 
month  more,  leaving  you,  and  all  your  work  to  do,  you  would  probably  have 
thought  hard  of  me.'  I  left  the  American  and  went  back  to  uncle'.s,  and  told 
him  what  had  transpired.  Oh!  said  he,  you  must  not  be  alarmed  at  that;  it 
is  quite  common  for  the  Americans  to  play  such  pranks,  when  their  interests 
are  afi'ected.  But  never  mind,  you  can  get  work  anywhere  here.  A  thought 
came  into  my  mind  through  this  occurrence.  They  say  this  is  a  free  country. 
So  /  will  be  "free.  I  will  tie  myself  to  no  man.  I  will  be  free  for  anything. 
This  disappointment  did  me  good  rather  than  otherwise,  for  the  following 
reasons: — 1st.,  I  have  made  more  money.  2nd.,  It  taught  me  a  lesson;  I  have 
worked  by  the  day  ever  since.  After  I  had  been  at  my  uncle's  a  week,  I 
started  work  for  William  Hall,  ploughing  Indian  corn.  I  built  him  a  frame 
house,  and  put  tlie  stove  in  to  cook  with.  Eliza,  after  staying  a  few  days  at 
uncle's,  went  and  stayed  a  month  with  grandmother.  After  having  done  for 
William,  I  wont  to  work  for  an  Englishman.  (I  shall  here  have  to  refer  to 
Other  matters  to  make  the  case  better  understood.)    A  man  whose  name  was 


Thomas  Denby,  from  Carrick,  came  out  here  about  fifteen  years  ago,  md 
bought  a  farm  of  200  acres  of  land,  part  of  it  timber,  and  part  cleared.'  He 
had  one  son  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married.  The  old  man 
was  about  sixty.  He  had  let  the  farm  to  his  son,  and  had  gone  with  his  wife 
to  a  house  and  lived  close  by,  by  themselves.  One  day  the  old  man  took  a 
fancy  to  go  and  visit  his  native  place  once  more,  before  he  died.  He  started 
early  in  March,  and  took  shipping  at  New  Orleans.  He  had  only  sailed  a 
few  days  when  he  was  attacked  by  diarrha'a,  and  died,  when  his  body  was 
committed  to  the  deep.  When  the  news  came  of  the  old  man's  death,  the  son 
said  we  might  go  into  the  house,  as  his  mother  would  live  no  longer  in  it. 
How  long  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  it,  I  cannot  say ;  houses  are 
very  scarce  hero.  The  son  talks  of  buying  the  daughters'  shares.  If  he  does, 
we  shall  have  the  chance  of  stoping  iu  the  house.  The  land  in  Illinois  is  not 
all  wood.  Not  a  sixth  part  is  wood.  The  other  is  all  rich  prairie  land.  In 
some  parts  you  may  seo  from  eight  to  twenty  miles  all  of  a  level,  and  see  do 
wood  at  all.  Where  it  is  not  yet  cultivated,  it  is  covered  over  with  a  sort  of 
coarse  grass  a  yard  high.  In  a  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  would  take  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  capital  to  drain  and  make 
it  dry  land.  Many  of  the  swamps  are  lower  than  the  rivers,  and  the  water 
cannot  get  away.  They  have  to  be  dried  up  by  the  sun.  Hence  the  prevalent 
disease  called  ague.  In  the  midst  of  the  swamps  I  can  see  weeds  standing 
ei^ht  feet  high.  1  should  say,  this  is  on  the  whole  the  healthiest  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  called  tho  English  settlement.  It  is  more  civilized  in  its 
appearance.  The  land  's  all  taken  up  and  cultivated.  Land  cannot  be  bought 
here  for  less  than  12  or  15  dollars  an  acre.  In  some  parts  of  Illinois  land  can 
be  bought  at  Congress  price,  5s.  2d.  per  acre.  But  there  are  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  breaking  up  a  new  farm,  which  an  Englishman  has  a 
faint  idea  of.  A  man  cau  do  pretty  well  here  to  rent  a  farm,  by  paying 
one  third  of  the  produce,  or  1|  dollars  per  acre.  But  he  has  often  to  remove. 
I  shall  just  state  what  a  farmer  has  to  depend  upon.  Indian  corn  is  the  gen- 
oral  produce ;  for  wheat  is  very  often  a  failing  crop.  He  raises  as  much 
Indian  corn  as  he  can,  and  feeds  hogs  with  it.  A  man  will,  if  he  have  plenty 
of  land,  feed  from  100  to  200  hogs.  He  can  get  cash  for  all,  and  all  is  gain. 
Butter  and  eggs  are  not  cash  articles ;  they  are  taken  to  the  stores,  and  their 
value  is  taken  in  return,  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  or  wearing  apparel.  I  have 
been  harvesting.  I  got  53.  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging.  For  other  work 
vchich  belongs  to  reaping,  I  got  4s.  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging.  They 
have  a  wonderful  machine  here,  which  has  come  up  this  year.  It  is  drawn  by 
4  horses,  and  will  cut  up  from  15  to  l"*  acres  a  day.  The  stubble  is  cut  lower 
than  it  is  in  England.  It  cuts  the  width  of  a  swarth  at  once.  A  knife  extends 
right  across  the  frame,  and  is  turned  like  a  sickle,  which  cuts  both  ways  :  the 
grain  falls  on  to  a  platform,  a  man  sits  upon  a  seat,  and  when  there  is  plenty 
for  a  sheaf,  he  cowls  it  up.  If  the  binders,  take  care  to  bind  it  up  well,  they 
leave  very  poor  gleanings,  the  machine  takes  it  up  so  clean.  They  have 
another  article  which  is  in  common  use  called  a  cradle,  it  is  swung  similar 
to  a  scythe.  The  blade  is  longer  than  a  scythe  blade,  there  are  a  sort  of  fingers 
placed  above  the  blade,  about  4  or  5  inches  apart,  and  projecting  out  from  the 
heel  to  the  point,  and  the  grain  falls  into  these  fingers,  and  then  it  is  delivered 
into  a  swarth.  There  are  a  many  things  which  are  not  agreeable  lo  the  tastes 
of  an  Englishman.  I  might  write  a  whole  letter  of  such,  but  my  space 
becomes  precious,  and  I  have  no  room  to  describe  them.  But  so  there  are  in 
England.  The  cruelty  and  despotism  of  the  British  government  are  not  always 
agreeable.  England  is  blessed  with  a  kind  and  genial  clime,  but  cursed  with  a 
savage,  barbarous,  and  damnable  government.  The  Americans  know  all  this. 
Engfand  is  a  complete  laughing  stock  to  them.  If  the  English  bad  half  as  much 
independent  spirit  in  them  as  the  Americans  have,  tbey  would  not  allow  such 
savages  to  govern  them.  If  a  Yankee  has  not  one  ceul  in  bis  pocket,  he  will 
assume  as  much  independence  as  any  man,  and  if  he  be  a  sober  and  an 
industrious  man,  be  will  have  as  much  respect  shown  him  as  any  other  man. 

I  must  say  a  little  about  the  climate.  The  sun  rises  straight  up  out  of  the 
east,  and  comes  very  nigh  over  our  heads.  When  we  got  here  I  observed  the 
sun  at  mid  day,  it  appeared  to  be  right  over  my  bead,  consequently  the 
shadow  was  very  short.  I  thought  the  sun  was  too  high  for  an  Euglishman. 
The  Yankees  sav  it  is  warm,  they  do  not  admit  tho  word  hot,  they  say  hot 
means  burn.  Tthink  it  is  every  thing  but  burn.  1  have  seen  great  broad- 
leaved  weeds  cut  down  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  night  they  have  been  quite 
brown  and  could  be  crumbled  to  dust.  For  you  to  have  an  idea  of  the  heat, 
I  may  remark  that  Illinois,  where  I  am,  is  just  in  a  parallel  laiiludc  with 
Spain  Portugal  ,ind  Italy.  Wo  are  in  latitude  SOJ  degrees,  or  124  degrees 
south  of  England.  There  was  one  thing  we  remarked  in  comuig  up  the 
country,  we  never  saw  any  children  who  appeared  to  have  tho  rose  of  health 
implanted  in  their  faces,  as  in  the  old  country.  .      -,  „ 

1  hear  that  John  Battv,  and  Charles  Cressy,  are  likely  to  come  out.  Tell 
them  from  me,  that  they  are  to  go  into  the  Stale  of  Ohio  and  buy  improved 
farms,  as  they  both  have  the  means ;  for  this  reason  ;  Ohio  is  pretty  well 
.settled,  with  good  markets,  and  very  healthy.  I  suppose  it  is  the  best  Stale 
for  wheat  in  the  union.  Any  where  within  20  or  30  miles  of  lake  Erie,  or  the 
town  of  Cleveland  in  Ohio  will  do.  , ,  .       ,   .         m 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  it  appears  to  bo  very  cold  in  winter.  They  say 
it  sometimes  freezes  from  1  to  2  feet  into  the  ground.  Please  give  my  best 
respects  to  mv  grandfather  :  tell  him  if  ho  could  bo  here  awhile  he  would  see 
some  wonderful  thing*.    If  lie  was  in  »ome  of  the  ports,  he  would  sec  some  of 
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the  largest  steamers  in  the  world.  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  them.  This  is  the  greatest  travelling  country  in  the  world. 
A  Yankee  thinks  no  more  of  travelling  a  thousand  miles  journey,  than  of  going 
to  breakfast.  A  thousand  people  a  day  landed  at  New  York  before  us,  and  I 
believe  double  that  quantity  have  landed  daily  this  summer,  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  I  should  like  to  have  a  letter  from  you  in  answer  to  this,  and  if  you 
have  any  questions  to  ask,  I  will  answer  them,  if  [  can.  Eliza  was  very  sick 
every  day  till  we  landed,  and  eat  very  little,  so  that  we  had  2i  stones  of  flour 
to  spare,  and  a  quantity  of  biscuits  and  other  things.  At  times  thunder  and 
lightning  are  most  dreadful.  Any  man  who  comes  here  must  expect  to  work, 
and  if  he  has  got  a  new  farm  to  break  up,  he  must  work  hard,  before  he  can 
get  into  a  fair  way  of  going-a-head.  But  a  man  has  more  inducements  to  work 
here,  than  in  the  old  country.  He  can  get  good  wages,  and  provisions  are 
cheap.  Eliza  joins  me  in  kind  respects  to  you  all ;  we  are  both  well ;  I  do  not 
know  how  long  Eliza  will  be  well.  ^Ve  shall  be  having  a  Y'ankee  coming 
in  a  short  time.  I  shall  be  writing  a  letter  to  John,  at  Worksop,  shortly,  when 
you  will  get  to  know  more  how  we  are  getting  on.  If  a  boy  15  years  of  age 
was  coming  here  from  England,  who  was  steady  and  industrious,  he  might 
save,  by  the  time  he  was  25  or  26  years  of  age,  .f  200.  Compare  this  with  the 
servants  of  the  old  country. 
They  burn  wood,  no  coals. 

Your  affectionate  Son  and  Daughter, 

James  akd  Euza  BooTHRorn. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  Mends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  aupplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  pl.aced  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  friends  who  are  extensive  manufacturers, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  bro«nand  olive  cloth.  v<ary  from  eight  to  ten.  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  AVe  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  then-  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders. — J.  Barkee. 

W.  Bakkkk. — The  New  Testament  meaning  of  the  word  infidel  is  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  superhuman  endowments  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  super- 
natural origin  of  Christianity.  The  word  infidel  is,  however,  frequently  used 
in  a  different  sense.  JIany  call  a  man  an  infidel  if  he  does  not  believe  exactly 
as  they  believ«.  The  old  Calvinists  called  the  early  Methodists  infidels, 
iMCMise  they  rejected  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  The  high  Calvin- 
ists sometimes  call  the  low  Calvinists  infidels,  because  they  try  to  soften  down 
the  horrors  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  Baptists  sometimes  call  other  profes- 
sors of  Christianity  infidels,  because  they  do  not  hold  the  same  doctrine  as 
themselves  with  respect  to  adult  baptism.  They  do,  on  the  same  ground, 
speak  of  all  other  professing  Christians  as  rebels  against  God,  and  transgressors 
oihis  laws,  because  they  do  not  submit  to  baptism  by  immersion.  Jlelhodists, 
Calvinists,  Baptists,  and  the  like,  unite  to  call  Unitarians  infidels,  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  the'  trinity,  in  the  godhead  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  &c.  Most  professing  Christians  call  those 
infidels  who  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  or  in  the  divine 
origin  of  Judaism,  or  in  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  history  respecting 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  the  history  of  the 
Jews  and  their  ancestors.  According  to  the  sectarian  sense  of  the  word,  all 
men  are  infidels.  The  baptizers  of  children  are  infidels,  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  adult  immersion ;  and  the  Baptists  are  infidels, 
because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  propriety  of  baptizing  children.  Quakers 
are  infidels,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  or  obligation  of  either 
■water  baptism  or  what  is  called  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  other  professors  of 
Christianity  are  infidels,  because  they  do  not  believe  with  the  Quaker  that 
they  who  worship  the  Father  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  or 
that,  under  the  Christian  system,  nothing  is  of  any  avail  but  faith  that  worketh 
by  love,  or  a  new  creature.  The  Catholics  are  infidels,  because  they  do  not 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  only  head  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  Protestants  are 
infidels,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  visible  unity  and  infallibility  of 
the  Church.  Unitarians  are  infidels,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  god- 
head of  Jesus;  and  Trinitarians  are  both  infidels  and  idolaters,  because  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  Father  is  the  only  true  God,  and  refrain  from  giving 
divine  honours  to  any  other.  According  to  the  common  sectarian  way,  there- 
fore, of  using  the  word  infidel,  we  are  all  infidels.  If  you  ask  what  is  the  tnte 
and  literal  meaning  of  the  word  infidel,  I  answer, — vnxtinbeliever.  The  word 
is  made  up  of  two  Latin  words,  fidelis,  a  believer ;  and  in,  not.  Fidelis 
comes  from. /rrfes,  faith.  The  word  infidel,  therefore,  in  the  true  and  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  is  an  unhelievei:  Any  man  who  is  an  unbeliever  in  any- 
thing that  another  man  sajs  is  true,  therefore,  is  so  far  an  unbeliever.  Chris- 
tians are  unbelievers  with  respect  to  Mahometanism ;  Mahometans  are  un- 
believers with  respect  to  Paganism ;  and  all  men  are  unbelievers  with  respect 
to  a  thousand  other  isms. 

Unbelief,  however,  is  no  vice ;  nor  is  belief  a  virtue.    The  faithful  pursuit 


of  truth  is  a  virtue,  and  indifference  or  opposition  to  truth  is  a  vice ;  but  belief 
or  unbelief  is  neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice  in  itself.  The  belief  of  the  truth  is  a 
good  thing,  and  disbelief  of  the  truth  is  a  bad  thing.  The  belief  of  error  is  a 
bad  thing,  and  disbelief  of  error  is  a  good  thing  :  but  belief  and  disbelief  in 
themselves  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  virtuous  nor  vicious.  A  virtuous  man 
is  likelier  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  than  a  ricious  man;  and  a 
vicious  man  is  likelier  to  remain  in  ignorance  or  to  believe  in  error,  than  a 
virtuous  man.  Belief  in  the  truth  is  therefore  in  many  cases  the  result  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  belief  in  error  is  in  other  cases  the  result  of  vice ;  but  the  belief 
and  disbelief  themselves  are  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious.  The  belief  of  truth 
tends  to  promote  virtue,  and  the  belief  of  error  tends  to  promote  vice ;  but 
the  belief  itself  may  not  be  a  virtue,  nor  unbelief  a  vice.  It  often  happens 
that  people  who  charge  others  with  infidelity,  are  themselves  great  infidels. 
The  greatest  persecutors  of  unbelievers  have  in  many  cases  given  evidences  of 
the  grossest  hypocrisy. 

I  did  once  myself  regard  every  man  as  an  infidel  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  I  regarded  the  Unitarians 
themselves  as  infidels  for  not  believing  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  plain 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  I  believed  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  and  I  considered  every  one  who  ques- 
tioned the  truth  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  chargeable  with  calling 
God  a  liar.  I  now  think  differently.  I  do  not  at  present  believe  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  any  book.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  superhuman  origin  of  any 
religion,  except  as  I  believe  in  the  superhuman  origin  of  science.  Xor  do  I 
believe  in  the  superhuman  origin  of  any  man,  except  as  I  believe  in  the  super- 
human origin  of  every  man.  I  am,  therefore,  now,  what  I  once  should  my- 
self have  regarded  and  denounced  as  an  infidel.  And  those  who  hold  similar 
opinions  to  myself  are  what  I  should  once  have  regarded  and  denounced  as 
infidels.  AVe  must  bear  this  in  mind.  Those  who  are  denouncing  us,  are  only 
doing  what  we  ourselves  should  have  done  some  years  ago.  Xi  that  time  tee 
though  it  our  duty  to  denounce  such  people.  AVe  thought  it  our  duty  to  warn 
people  against  reading  the  writings  of  such  persons.  AVe  regarded  such  per- 
sons as  enemies  of  CJod,  and  as  enemies  of  truth  and  of  virtue.  AVe  regarded 
them  as  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  foes  of  human  progress  and  human 
welfare.  If  they  regard  us  in  the  same  light,  we  must  bear  with  them.  TTieij 
may  be  as  honest  novi,  as  xve  were  once.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  believe  that 
they  are  doing  Ciod  sen-ice  in  abusing  and  denouncing  us,  in  burning  our 
books,  and  warning  others  against  reading  them;  and  under  the  wrongs  that 
may  be  heaped  upon  us  on  account  of  our  faith,  or  our  want  of  faith,  we  must 
be  as  patient  as  we  can.  All  we  have  to  do  is,  to  try  to  spread  the  truth  and 
annihilate  error :  to  endeavour  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  to  see  things  in 
their  true  light,  and  to  unite  in  the  establishment  of  human  virtue  on  its  deep 
and  everlasting  foundations.  The  man  that  cannot  bear  to  be  called  infidel, 
is  not  fit  to  be  a  reformer.  The  man  who  cannot  bear  to  be  turned  off  his  work 
for  his  opinions  is  not  fit  to  be  a  reformer.  The  man  that  cannot  bear  to 
be  charged  with  inconsistency,  or  that  cannot  bear  even  to  be  comricted  of 
inconsistency, — I  mean  convicted  of  teaching  one  set  of  doctrines  atone  period  of 
his  life,  and  of  teaching  another  set  of  doctrines  at  another  period  of  his  life, 
is  not  fit  to  be  a  reformer.  Indeed  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  reformer,  who  is 
not  prepared  to  risk  both  friends  and  reputation,  property  and  life,  for  what 
he  believes  to  be  true. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 
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7    TAPSCOTT,  &  Co,  Shipping  and  Emigration  Agents,  Liverpool,  Continue  to  diBpatch 
First  Class  Ships 

TO  NEW  yORK  --....  every  FIVE  days. 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS  .-.-.-.  every  TEN  days. 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA        -  -        .        -  every  FIFTEEN  days. 

And  occa»onally  to 
BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC,  and  ST.  JOHNS. 

The  Ships  are  of  the  largest  class,  commanded  by  men  of  experience,  who  will  take  every 
precaution  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wish  to  be  more  select,  can  at  all  times  be  bad, 
and  deposits  of  One  Poimd  each,  to  secure  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  due 
attention. 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  can  know  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  here,  to  be  forwarded,  on  arrival,  at  New  York,  without  one  day's 
delfly,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  are  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 
York. 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amount,  on  sight  at  New  York,  payable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  at  all  times  be  furnished  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mode  of  taking  care 
of  their  funds. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  Liveepooi,  Agents 
for  W.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  New  Yobk. 

'  TAPSCOTT'S  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE  *  can  be  bad  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stamps  for 
the  same. 

tCf  Above  TWENTY  EIGHT  THOUSAND  persons  sailed  for  the  New  World  in  Tap- 
EcoTT's  Line  of  American  Packets  in  1S49. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's 
Head  Paesage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  through  the  Booksellers. 
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A  CHAPTER  FROM  A  NEW  CATECHISM   FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


( Continued  from  paye  355.^ 

Y. — I  have  heard  you  say  that  the  Church  of  England  priest  teaches 
people  to  tell  lies  at  baptisms  ! 

P. — He  does.  He  teaches  people  to  promise  and  vow  in  the  name 
of  the  little  children  which  he  sprinkles,  that  these  little  children 
shall  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  desires  of  the  flesh  ;  that  they 
shall  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  keep  all  God's 
holy  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  their  life, 
—when  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  people,  in  doing  so,  are  promis- 
ing what  they  never  can  possibly  perform.  The  priest  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  there  is  no  probability,  that  there  is  in  fact  hardly  a 
possibility,  that  any  one  of  the  children  will  do  what  he  requires  the 
men  and  women  called  Sponsors  to  say  they  shall  do.  The  priest 
does  not  expect  that  any  of  the  children  will  keep  all  God's  holy 
will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  their 
life.  The  priest  believes  that  every  child  he  baptizes  will,  if  it 
lives,  do  thinfts  which  it  ougnt  not  to  do,  and  leave  undone  things 
which  it  ought  to  do.  A  priest  of  the  Church  of  England 
must  believe  this,  else  how  can  he  expect  the  children,  when  they 
glow  up,  to  be  members  of  his  churcli  ?  If  the  children,  when 
they  gi'ovv  up,  are  to  be  members  of  his  church,  they  must  say 
every  Sunday,  and  occasionally  through  the  week  days  besides,  '  We 
have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have  fol- 
lowed too  much  the  devices  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have  offended 
against  thy  holy  laws.  We  have  done  the  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  have  left  undone  the  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done.'  The  priests  themselves  tell  this  tale  every  Sunday, 
and  require  all  the  members  of  their  congregations  to  do  the  same. 
Either  therefore  the  priest  wishes  the  children  whom  he  baptizes  to 
tell  lies  all  their  life  through, — to  say  they  have  done  what  they  have 
not  done,  and  left  undone  what  they  have  not  left  undone,  or  else  he 
knows  that  they  will  not  keep  all  God's  holy  will  and  commandments, 
and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  their  life.  Besides,  if  the  child- 
ren which  he  sprinkles  do  turn  out  good, — if  they  do  walk  in  all 
God's  holy  laws  all  the  days  of  their  life,  they  will  do  so,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  their  Spon- 
sors who  promise  and  vow  that  they  shall  do  those  things,  but 
in  consequence  of  their  own  free  choice.  The  men  and  women  who 
promise  all  those  things,  generally  forget  their  promises  before  they 
leave  the  church.  Indeed  they  just  promise  and  vow  those  things 
because  they  are  required  to  do  so  by  the  priest.  They  no  more 
think  of  taking  the  children  under  their  special  care,  and  bringing 
them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  in  the  practice  of  goodness, 
than  they  think  of  walking  barefoot  round  the  world,  or  going  to  live 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  And  the  priest  knows  this.  He 
knows  that  the  whole  affair  of  baptism  is  a  mockery — a  mass  of  gross 
hypocrisy  and  lies.  Again,  the  church  priest  teaches  that  little  chil- 
dren are  regenerated  in  baptism,  and  made  children  of  God,  members 
of  Christ,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Whether  the 


priests  know  this  strange  doctrine  to  be  false  or  not,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  determine  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if  they  think  it  to  be 
true  they  must  be  most  enormous  blockheads.  If  God  is  the  Father 
of  all  men,  he  must  be  the  Fatlier  of  all  little  children,  whether  they 
be  baptized  or  not ;  he  must  be  the  Father  of  Gentile  children  as  well 
as  of  Christian  children  ;  the  Father  of  children  that  live  where 
priests  and  sprinklings  are  unknown,  as  well  as  the  Father  of  the 
children  of  the  priests  and  sprinklers  themselves.  Children  there- 
fore cannot  be  made  the  children  of  God  by  baptism  ;  they  are  the 
children  of  God  before.  If  they  were  not  the  children  of  Grod  before 
being  sprinkled  by  the  priest,  they  would  not  be  his  children  after. 
The  priest's  foohsh  sprinkling  of  children  can  neither  make  them  the 
children  of  God  nor  the  children  of  the  de\-il.  It  may  disturb  their 
temper  and  make  them  cry  for  awhile  ;  but  that  is  all  it  can  do. 
This  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  &c.,  is  so  ridiculous,  so  mon- 
strous, that  some  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  themselves 
are  ashamed  of  it.  Some  of  them  speak  openly  against  it,  and  de- 
nounce it  as  a  great  and  grievous  error  ;  and  others  of  them  would 
do  the  same  if  a  golden  padlock  were  not  put  upon  their  lips. 

Y. — I  have  heard  you  speak  strongly  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  priests  respecting  original  sin  ;  have  I  not  ? 

P.- — Very  likely.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  priests 
on  this  subject  is  a  most  horrible  aft'air.  They  teach,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  are  to  believe  what  Jesus  teaches  ;  and  Jesus  says  of  little 
children,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."'  Yet  in  the  face  of 
this  plain  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  Church  of  England  priests  declare 
that  every  child  born  into  the  world  is  corrupt,  and  does,  in  conse- 
quence, justly  deserve  God's  wrath  and  damnation.  Now,  can  you 
imagine  anything  either  more  unscriptural  or  more  horrible  than 
this  ?  Only  imagine  a  man  standing  up  in  the  hearing  and  in  the 
face  of  a  number  of  rational  creatures,  and  telling  them  that  a  little 
new-born  child  deserves  God's  wrath  and  damnation.  Suppose  I 
were  to  take  your  little  sister,  not  yet  three  months  old,  and  tell  you 
that  it  deserved  to  be  flogged  witii  a  cart  whip  on  its  naked  back. 
Or  suppose  I  should  go  a  step  farther,  and  tell  you  that  it  deserved 
to  be  scratched  or  torn  with  hooks  from  head  to  foot,  till  the  quiver- 
ing skin  hung  bleeding  in  shreds  on  its  little  tender  body.  Or 
suppose  I  went  a  step  farther  still,  and  told  you  that  it  deserved  to 
have  its  hands  and  its  feet  cut  off,  and  then  to  be  roasted  and 
tortured  to  death  before  the  fire.  AVhat  would  you  think  of  me  ? 
AVhat  would  you  say  of  me  ?  You  would  think  I  was  mad  ;.  or  else 
say  that  I  was  a  heartless,  brutal,  and  intolerable  wretch.  Yet 
the  priest  says  that  every  little  child  born  into  the  worid  deserves 
far  worse  than  all  this.  He  says  that  every  little  child  born  into  the 
world  deserves  the  greatest  of  all  possible  or  imaginable  calamities-- 
the  wrath  of  God  and  everiasting  damnation.  Is  it  possible,  is  it 
conceivable,  that  any  mortal  man,  that  any  ignorant,  insane,  or  wicked 
creature  upon  earth  could  believe  or  teach  a  more  horrible,  a  more 
blasphemous,  a  more  impossible  doctrine  ?  Yet  the  Church  of 
England  priests  are  hired  by  our  money  to  teach  this  doctrine.  Is  it 
not  time  we  had  done  with  such  priests  I  Is  it  not  time  we  had  done 
with  such  blind  or  deceitfnl  leaders  ?  But  our  tyrant  Aristocrats  will 
keep  us  in  darkness  for  ever,  if  we  will  allow  them. 
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The  Scripture  doctrine  on  this  subject  appears  to  rae  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  what  we  see  in  nature,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  forgiveness  in  God.  Forgiveness,  as  I  understand  it, 
means  the  remission  of  punishment ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  remission  of  punishment  in  nature.  A  man  cannot  sin  against 
nature's  laws,  and  escape  punishment.  If  he  sin,  he  must  be  punish- 
ed. If  he  puts  his  finger  into  the  fire,  he  will  be  burnt.  If  he  throws 
himself  from  the  top  of  a  house,  he  will  be  bruised,  perhaps  killed. 
If  he  take  arsenic  or  prussic  acid,  he  will  be  poisoned.  If  he  cut 
himself,  he  will  feel  pain,  and  lose  a  portion  of  his  blood  ;  a  portion 
of  his  life  and  strength.  And  so  with  respect  to  every  other  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God.  If  he  take  intoxicating  drink,  he  will,  for  a  time, 
lose  his  reason,  or  a  portion  of  it.  If  he  eat  too  much  food,  he  will 
suifer  from  the  sense  of  over-fulness.  If  he  refuse  to  eat  sufficient,  he 
will  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  consequent  weakness  and  exhaus- 
tion. If  he  refuse  to  drink,  he  will  suffer  the  pains  of  thirst,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  the  pains  of  death.  If  he  violate  his  sense  of  right,  be  will 
suifer  the  pain  of  conscious  guilt,  the  loss  of  self-esteem,  and  the 
agony  of  self-reproach.  If  he  exert  himself  beyond  his  strength,  he 
will  suffer  exhaustion.  If  he  refuse  to  labour  according  to  his  strength, 
he  will  suffer  from  indigestion  and  from  a  sluggish  circulation.  A  man 
cannot  get  drunk,  and  then  obtain  the  remission  of  the  punishment. 
He  cannot  refuse  to  eat,  and  yet  escape  death.  He  cannot  take  poi- 
son, and  persuade  God  to  preserve  him  from  harm.  He  cannot  go 
to  sea  in  a  small  frail  bark,  and  induce  the  winds  or  the  waves  to 
spare  him.  If  he  sin,  he  must  suffer  ;  he  must  suffer  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  sin,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  sin.  And 
this  is  the  law  of  God  throughout  the  living  universe. 

If  a  man  is  led  by  the  painful  consequences  of  one  sin  to  avoid  sin 
for  the  future,  he  escapes  punishment  for  the  future ;  but  he  never 
escapes  punishment  for  the  }}ast  ;  he  has  to  endure  his  punishment 
through.  And  if  he  sins  again,  he  suffers  again, — he  suffers  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  offence.  A  man  by  long-continued  drunkenness 
may  be  able  to  drink  without  having  the  headache  ;  but  he  suffers 
in  other  ways ; — he  suffers  in  his  stomach ;.  he  suffers  in  his  nerves, — 
he  deadens  a  portion  of  his  living  body,  and  renders  it  insensible  : 
he  destroys  a  part  of  his  system.  He  destroys  a  part  of  his  manhood. 
He  makes  himself  a  less  perfect  being.  He  reduces  himself  from  a 
man  to  a  part  of  a  man  ;  and  he  consequently  renders  it  impossible 
for  him  to  enjoy  the  full  portion  of  pleasure  for  which  he  was  created. 
He  cuts  off"  a  slice  from  his  existence ;  a  slice  from  his  enjoyment. 
He  lives  to  less  advantage  while  he  does  live,  and  he  lives  a  shorter 
period  than  he  otherwise  would  live.  His  headache  was  intended 
as  a  warning  to  drink  no  more  :  he  disregarded  the  warning ;  the 
warning  ceased  to  be  repeated  ;  and  a  deeper  and  more  terrible 
punishment,  the  partial  death  of  his  system,  was  inflicted  in  its  stead. 
So  a  man  by  taking  poison  can  enable  himself  to  take  it  ultimately 
without  pain.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  he  can  take  it  without 
injury ;  without  punishment.  It  is  only  a  proof  that  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  is  changed  ; — a  proof  that  his  aggravated  offence  has 
brought  down  upon  him  an  aggravated  punishment, — a  proof  that 
now,  instead  of  suffering  pain  in  the  tender  parts  affected  by  the 
poison,  he  suffers  death,  against  which  the  pain  was  intended  to 
warn  him.  The  parts  which  at  first  suffered  from  pain,  now  suffer 
paralysis  or  stupefaction.  They  are  incapable  of  performing  their 
delicate  but  important  operations. 

And  so  with  respect  to  all  sins.  They  are  all  punished.  None  of 
them  are  forgiven.  All  the  sinner  can  hope  for  is,  by  ceasing  to  sin, 
to  prevent  the  infliction  of  farther  punishment,  and  afford  his  system 
the  opportunity  of  purging  out  the  effects  of  the  old  punishment,  and 
thus  recovering,  to  some  extent,  his  former  strength  and  enjoyment. 
The  doctrine  of  nature  therefore  is  that  God  never  forgives  sin.  It 
is  true  that  God  punishes  men  for  their  welfare  ;  but  it  is  still  true 


that  he  punishes  them,  and  punishes  them  in  proportion  to  their  sin. 
He  punishes  in  wisdom  and  in  love  ;  but  still  he  punishes. 

The  common  doctrine  of  forgiveness  is  joined  with  another  doctrine 
which  is  equally  erroneous, — namely,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
future.  The  truth  is,  the  punishment  of  sin  is  present.  A  man 
suffers  as  soon  as  he  sins.  Sentence  against  evil  works  is  executed 
speedily,  instantly.  Punishment  follows  sin  as  certainly,  as  con- 
stantly, as  closely,  as  darkness  follows  the  setting  of  the  sun  :  and 
reward  follows  virtue  as  naturally,  as  certainly,  as  closely  and  as  inva- 
riably, as  day  follows  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  reward  of  virtue  and 
the  punishment  of  sin  are  alike  present,  instant,  constant.  If  man  sins 
in  the  future,  he  will  of  course  continue  to  suffer  in  the  future.  If 
he  obeys  the  laws  of  his  Maker  in  the  future,  he  will  be  rewarded  in 
the  future.  So  long  as  he  lives  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  resulting  from  his  earliest  acts  of  obedience  ;  just  as  the 
sinner,  so  long  as  he  lives,  will  continue  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of 
his  earliest  transgressions.  But  with  these  exceptions,  all  punishment 
and  all  reward  are  present. 

We  may  farther  observe,  that  man  cannot,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  forgive  offences.  A  man  robs  me.  I  can  abstain  from 
punishing  him  in  one  way,  but  I  cannot  abstain  from  punishing  him 
in  others.  I  can  abstain  from  prosecuting  him  in  courts  of  law,  and 
getting  him  imprisoned  or  transported  :  but  I  can  never  more  regard 
him,  or  feel  towards  him,  as  an  honest  man.  I  never  can  think  so 
well  of  him  as  I  might  have  done  if  he  had  not  robbed  me.  I  never 
can  trust  him  so  confidently.  I  cannot  recommend  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  others.  I  cannot  help  regarding  him  as  an  inferior  being  ; 
I  cannot  help  feeling  towards  him  as  such  ;  I  cannot  help  acting  to- 
wards him  as  such.  I  may  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  I 
may  wish  to  help  him  and  comfort  him.  I  may  give  him  work.  I 
may  give  him  food.  I  may  give  him  instruction.  I  may  give  hira 
books.  I  may  do  for  him  all  that  kindness  can  prompt,  and  all  that 
wisdom  can  suggest :  yet  I  cannot,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
forgive  him.  I  cannot,  in  one  sense,  refrain  from  punishing  him.  I 
cannot  regard  him  as  an  honest  man  ;  or  esteem  him,  confide  in  him, 
or  treat  him  as  such. 

Again  ;  a  person  tells  me  a  He.  I  may  not  knock  him  down.  I 
may  not  publicly  expose  him.  But  I  never  can  forget  that  he  has 
told  me  a  lie  ;  and  I  never  can  have  the  same  confidence  in  him 
that  I  had  before  he  told  me  the  lie.  I  never  can  have  the  same 
opinion  of  him  that  I  had  before.  I  punish  him,  therefore,  or  cause 
him  to  suffer,  in  spite  of  myself.  I  cannot  help  thus  punishing  hira, 
or  causing  him  to  suffer.  My  nature  as  naturally  censures  him, 
wounds  him,  pains  him  for  his  lie,  as  the  fire  would  burn  him  if  he 
touched  it — as  a  knife  would  hurt  him  if  he  cut  himself  with  it — as 
the  gunshot  would  wound  him  if  he  stood  in  its  way. 
And  so  with  respect  to  all  other  offences. 

Sinners  bring  punishment  or  suffering  upon  themselves  simply  by 
revealing  their  own  character.  The  revelation  of  their  imperfect 
character  by  their  evil  doings,  as  necessarily  causes  people  to  regard 
them  with  feelings  that  must  be  painful  to  them,  as  contact  with  the 
fire  pains  and  injures. 

True,  men  may  treat  offenders  withTcindness.  In  speaking  to  them, 
in  acting  towards  them,  they  may  still  consult  their  welfare.  Yet 
after  all  they  punish  them.  My  rebuke  of  the  sinner,  however 
gentle,  however  affectionate,  however  benevolently  intended,  and  how- 
ever considerately  given,  is  a  punishment,  or  source  of  pain,  to  the 
offender.  Even  the  offer  of  instruction  to  the  criminal,  is  in  some 
respect,  a  punishment.  It  gives  hira  pain  ;  it  makes  him  feel  his  in- 
feriority. We  may  proceed  in  our  punishments  as  kindly,  as  benevo- 
lently, as  God  himself ;  still  we  punish  as  surely  as  God  punishes  ;— 
we  can  no  more  forgive,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  than  God 


We  cannot  pursue  this  subject  farther,  but  we  may  just  remark, 
1 .  That  the  same  man  may  be  both  punished  and  rewarded  at  the 
same  time  :    punished  for   his  trangressions,  and  rewarded  for  his 
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virtues.  2.  That  both  punishments  and  rewards  are  equally  intended 
for  our  good  ;  and  are  adapted,  one,  by  pain,  the  other,  by  pleasure, 
to  make  us  study  and  observe  the  laws  of  our  being,  and  thus  secure 
perfection  both  of  character  and  enjoyment.  8.  That  sins  of  ignor- 
ance are  punished  partially,  though  sins  of  wilfulness  are  punished 
doubly.  If  I  sin  ignorantly  in  drinking  gin,  I  suffer  in  head  and 
stomach  as  really  as  if  I  had  sinned  wilfully  ;  but  I  do  not  suffer  in 
my  conscience  :  I  am  not  punished  with  self-reproarh.  If  I  sin 
wilfully,  I  not  only  suffer  from  headache,  &c.  but  in  my  conscience. 
T  am  tortured  with  self-reproach.  4.  This  doctrine  does  not  clash 
with  the  doctrine  of  immortality  :  it  only  teaches  that  throughout  the 
ages  of  our  immortality,  we  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  our  doings. 


ERROR  AND  TRUTH. 


WHAT  I  WOULD  HAVE  REFORMERS  TO  DO. 


1 .  I  would  have  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  abstain  from  all  taxed 
articles,  so  far  as  they  can  abstain  from  them  consistently  with  their 
health  and  welfare.  I  would  have  them  especially  to  abstain  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks.  Intoxicating  drinks  pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  a  year.  The  drinks  themselves  cost 
tnore  than  J30,000,000  more.  Suppose  the  reformers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  consume  one  half  of  those  drinks,  they  would,  by 
abstaining  from  them,  save  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  money. 
They  would  keep  from  the  government  ?ix  or  seven  millions.  They 
would  in  this  way  greatly  lessen  the  power  of  the  government  to  do 
evil,  and  incalculably  increase  their  own  power  to  do  good.  The  loss  of 
six  millions  of  money  by  the  government,  would  vastly  lessen  their 
power  to  bribe  and  corrupt  men.  It  would  oblige  them  to  reduce 
the  army.  It  would  lessen  their  power  to  corrupt  the  press.  They 
could  hardly  obtain  the  money  in  any  other  way.  If  they  attempted 
to  impose  new  taxes,  they  would  rouse  the  middle-class  reformers, 
and  unite  them  against  them  as  one  man.  They  would  occasion 
discussion  throughout  the  country,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  farther 
illumination  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers,  by 
means  of  twenty  millions  of  money,  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
wonders.  They  would  be  able  to  publish  tracts  and  books  and 
periodicals  almost  without  end.  They  would  be  able  to  build  lecture 
rooms,  support  lecturers,  meet  the  expenses  of  public  meetings,  and 
rouse  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  generally.  Many  of  them  would 
also  be  able  to  purchase  freeholds  and  make  themselves  electors. 
They  would  also  be  able  to  influence  the  municipal  elections.  They 
would  be  able  to  elect  overwhelming  majorities  in  the  town  councUs. 
They  would  thus  obtain  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  mayors  and 
magistrates.  The  government  of  the  towns  and  boroughs  would 
fall  into  their  hands  ;  and  with  the  government  of  the  towns  and 
boroughs  in  their  hands,  they  would  be  able  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment at  their  pleasure.  They  woidd  be  able  to  dictate  their  own 
terms  to  the  government. 

And  reformers  might  give  up  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  with- 
out any  injury  to  their  health.  Intoxicating  drinks  are  utterly  useless. 
They  are  injurious.  Abstinence  from  them  is  not  only  safe,  but 
beneficial.  I  have  abstained  from  them  myself  nearly  sixteen  years, 
and  my  health  is  better  and  my  strength  greater  than  when  I  first 
gave  them  up.  Abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  has  proved 
beneficial  to  me  in  various  ways.  It  has  proved  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  multitudes.  I  have  never  met  with  one  who  has  tried 
teetotalism  fairly,  who  has  not  found  it  to  answer  well.  If  the  rar 
formers  of  England  would  become  teetotalers,  they  would  not  only 
take  no  harm  thereby,  but  experience  great  advantage.  They  would  live 
longer,  and  would  enjoy  better  health  and  greater  happiness  while  they 
lived.  They  would  feel  themselves  stronger  for  labour.  They  would 
have  more  influence  with  the  public.  They  would  conmiand  greater 
respect.  They  would  succeed  better  in  business.  They  would  be 
more  independent  in  their  circumstances.  They  would  be  more 
eflicient  reformers  in  every  respect. 


Error  in  some  cases  seems  to  be  useful.      The  doctrine  of  eternal 
torments,  for  instance,  has  roused  many,  I  believe,  from  spiritual  slum- 
ber, and  brought  them  to  amend  their  ways.     It  has  been  the  means 
of  alarming  drunkards  and  profligates,  and  making  them  sober  and 
virtuous.      The  doctrine  of  a  special  provi  lence  has  been  the  means 
of  affording  comfort  and  ministering  strength  to  multitudes  engaged 
in  arduous  and  benevolent  labours,  and  passing  through  great  and 
grievous  trials.      It  has  kept  multitudes  cheerful  and  calm  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  and  enabled  them  to  do  more  for  their  salvation, 
than   those  who   had   no  faith  in  the  doctrine.      The   doctrine  of 
special  providence  or  divine  judgments  has  often  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  other  side.    It  has  filled  the  hearts  of  the  guilty  with 
terror,  and  caused  them  to  shrink  from  the  perpetration  of  crimes. 
It  has  made  criminals  return  stolen  property  to  its  owners,  and  in 
some  cases  to  retract  malicious  slanders.      Even  belief  in  omens  ha4 
frequently  staggered  the  resolution  of  cruel  and  bloody  men,  and 
caused  them  to  desist  from  their  dark  undertakings.     A  belief  in  the 
supernatural  power  of  priests  appears  to  have  been  the  means,  in 
numberless  cases,   of  deterring  parties  from  crime,  and  of  bringing 
criminals  to  repentance.      A  belief  in  several  of  the  false  doctrines  oi 
orthodox  theology  operates  salutarily  on  the  minds  of  many.   A  belief 
that  God  the  Father  sent  God  the  Son  into  the  world  to  suffer  and 
to  die  in  their  stead, — that  God  the  Son,  to  turn  away  from  them  his 
Father's   wrath,  and  procure   for  them  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
eternal  blessedness,  took  upon  himself  their  nature,  lived  a  life  of 
sorrow,  and  died  a  death  of  infamy  and  horror,  exerts  a  powerful, 
and  in  many  cases  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgator)'  exerts  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  minds  of  many.     It  makes  them  hesitate  to  do  evil  deeds  or 
to  utter  injurious  words.  It  makes  them  afraid  to  neglect  the  poor  and 
fatherless.     It  makes  them  afraid  to  oppress  or  plunder  their  brethren, 
to  rob  or  slander  their  neighbours.    It  induces  numbers  to  employ  their 
time  and  wealth  in   doing  good,  in  relieving  distress  and  promoting 
the  illumination  and  salvation  of  their  neighbours.     The  doctrines  of 
special  revelations  and  of  scripture  infallibility  do  good  in  many  cases. 
They  strengthen  men's  sense  of  duty  ;  they  make  them  feel  as  if  thej 
were  under  greater  and  more  solemn  obligations  to  avoid  certain  vices 
and  to  practice  certain  virtues  than  they  otherwise  would  do.     The 
doctrine  that  men  will  be  damned  to  all  eternity  unless  they  are 
brought  to  believe  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  does  good,  by  inducing  peo- 
ple to  go  into  foreign  countries,  amongst  most  ignorant  and  degraded 
nations,  to  institute  schools,  build  up  a  language,  instruct  the  children 
of  the  natives,  plant  the  useful  arts  of  life,  inculcate  industry,  and 
thus,  to  some  extent,  enlighten,  civilize  and  elevate  the  abject  of  the 
earth.     We  might  say  the  same  of  many  other  errors.     It  is  hard  to 
say  what  theological  error  may  not  in  soDxe  cases  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  men's  hearts  and  and  lives. 

Still,  it  is  also  trus,  that  those  same  errors  do  harm, — that  they 
exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  minds  of  many  ;  and  that  even  on 
those  on  whose  minds  they  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  some  re- 
spects, they  exert  an  injurious  influence  in  others.  The  doctrine  of 
special  providences  alarmsperhapsasoftenas  it  fortifies ;  troubles  asoften 
as  it  cheers.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  redemption,  while  it  awakens 
in  the  heart  of  one  man  gratitude  and  love,  inspires  the  heart  of  another 
with  presumption  and  licentiousness.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory 
causes  infinite  suffering  to  many  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  omens  fills 
numbers  with  terrible  and  groundless  alarms.  And  so  with  respect 
to  other  errors.  That  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  of  priests 
which  keeps  some  wild  spirits  from  evil,  cliains  down  multitudes  of 
naturally  generous  souls  in  cruel  spiritual  bondage.  A  belief  in 
special  revelations  and  scripture  infallibility  gives  birth  and  strength 
to  multitudes  of  other  errors,  and  furnishes  excuses  for  many  grievous 
crimes.  While  it  strengthens  in  one  man  the  sense  of  duty,  it  emboldens 
another  man  to  trample  on   the  rights   of  his  brethren,  to  wrong  his 


wife  and  a  number  of  his  children  for  the  sake  of  his  first  born,  and 
to  subject  the  man  of  a  difterent  country  or  of  a  different  colour  to 
oppression,  chains  and  slavery. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  good  which  seems  to  be  done  by 
error,  is  generally  done  by  some  element  of  truth  intermingled  with 
the  error.  Some  errors  are  the  shadoies  or  the  gliosta  of  truth.  The 
doctrine  of  the  unpardonable  sin  may  be  regarded  as  the  ghost  of  the 
great  and  solemn  truth  that  no  one  can  violate  the  laws  of  nature  or 
the  laws  of  God  without  subjecting  himself  to  proportionate  punish- 
ment ;  that,  properly  speaking,  no  sin  against  the  laws  of  nature  or 
the  laws  of  God  can  be  ever  forgiven.  And  the  doctrine  of 
God's  redeeming  love  may  be  regarded  as  the  ghost  of  that  great  and 
glorious  truth  that  God  is  infinitely  and  always  good  ;  that  all  his 
works  are  directed  towards  the  welfare  of  his  creatures,  and  that  every- 
thing that  exists  is  but  the  expression  and  the  vehicle  of  his  good- will  to 
man.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  may  be  regarded  as  the  ghost  of  the 
great  and  solemn  truth  that  no  man  can  free  himself  from  moral  de- 
filement but  by  some  degree  or  form  of  torture  ;  that  no  man  can 
break  off  an  evil  habit,  or  form  an  opposite  habit  of  virtue,  without 
great  spiritual  effort,  and  considerable  spiritual  pain.  Theological  and 
moral  errors  are  often,  to  great  triifhs,  vfhiLt/ables  are  to/acis.  Fables 
are  not  facts,  but  they  are  often  lil-e  them.  They  are,  in  many  cases, 
the  souls  of  facts — the  ghosts  or  shadows  of  facts.  So  theological  and 
moral  errors  are  frequently,  to  some  extent,  the  souls,  the  ghosts,  the 
shadows  of  great  truths.  The  men  who  believe  them  believe  false- 
hoods, but  they  believe  falsehoods  which  have  in  many  cases  corres- 
ponding truths, — falsehoods  which  produce,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
on  ignorant  minds,  the  same  effect  that  a  knowledge  or  belief  of  the 
real  truth  produces  on  enlightened  minds.  The  good  effects,  there- 
fore, which  a  belief  in  certain  erroneous  notions  frequently  produces, 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  lo  the  erroneous 
part  of  the  erroneous  notion — if  we  may  use  such  language — but  to 
the  truthful  part  of  the  doctrine.  I  am  hardly  speaking  with  strict 
propriety,  but  I  suppose  I  shall  be  perfectly  understood. 

Again  ;    we  never   know  how   much  harm    a  belief  in  erroneous 
notions  produces.     We  never  knojv  how  much  a  belief  in  error  tends 
to  keep  the  mind  in  ignorance  of  great  truths.     We  never  know  how 
much   truth  our  fellow   men  would  discover,  if  we  could  succeed  in 
leading  them  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  their  present  erroneous  creeds. 
And  we  never  can  tell  hovv^  much  greater  and  how  much  happier  the 
influence  of  the  truth  which  they  would  thus  be  led  to  discover  would 
be  upon  their  hearts  and  lives.     If  the  man  who  believes  in  purgatory 
could  be  brought  to  understand  the  pain  which  he  must  suffer  in  free- 
ing himself  from  any  bad  habit  which  he  may  now  be  forming,  or  from 
any  evil  taste  or  criminal  passion  which  he  may  now  be  indulging  and 
cherishing, — if  he  could  be  brought  to  understand  what  difficulties  he 
will  find,  and  what   pains  he  will  have  to  suffer,  in   raising  his  soul 
from  the  degradation  to  which  he  is  sinking  it,  to  that  height  of  purity 
and  virtue  for  which  he  was  destined,  the  truth  might  exert  a  far 
more   powerful   and  beneficial  influence   upon  him  than  his  present 
belief  in  purgatory.     And  if  we  could  bring  those  people  who  believe 
in  special  revelations  and  Scripture  infallibility,  to  see  that  God  has 
revealed  himself  and  revealed  his  will  in  all  things, — that  he  has 
written  his  law  on  all  nature, — that  he  has  written  it  on  the  human 
constitution, — that  he   speaks  to  men  by  their  own  sensations, — that 
all  their  pains  and  pleasures  are  his  voice, — that  every  object  in  the 
universe  is  a  lesson  of  God's  love, — that  every  thing  that  moves  and 
lives  is  a  revelation  of  his  power  and  of  his  goodness, — they  might 
perhaps  not  only  be  led  to  adopt  a  stricter  rule  of  virtue,  a  more  per- 
fect plan  of  life,  but  be  more  powerfully  moved   to  ol/ey  that  stricter 
rule,  to  conform  to  that  more  perfect  plan,  than  they  ever  can  be  by 
the  influence  of  their  erroneous  belief.     I  therefore   come  to  the  con- 
clusion— a  conclusion  in  perfect  harmony  with  my  natural  sentiments 
—that  it  is  always  our  duty  to  expose  erroi-,  and  to  unfold  and  incul- 
cate  truth.      Notwithstanding  occasional    appearances,  I   stUl  must 
cling  to  the  belief,  that  error,  on  the  whole,  is  ahvays  injurious  ;  that 


truth,  on  the  whole,  is  always  beneficial  ;  and  that  he  alone  does  his 
full  duty  in  the  world,  who,  while  he  obeys  the  truth  as  far  as  he 
knows  it,  does  his  utmost  to  reveal  it  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  bring 
them  to  adopt  it  as  their  only  rule  of  life. 


UTOPIAN  AND  UTOPIANISM. 


The  word  Utopian  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  impractic- 
able. When  applied  to  schemes  for  obtaining  wealth,  or  promot- 
ing the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  intended  to 
brand  them  as  foolish  or  fanciful.  If  a  man  talks,  for  instance,  of 
going  to  California,  purchasing  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gold 
mines,  and,  by  selling  the  produce  of  his  land  to  the  diggers,  and  doing 
a  little  digging  himself,  making  a  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  people  will  tell  him  his  plan  is  Utopian,  meaning,  that  he  is  ex- 
pecting more  than  he  will  realize  ;  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  or  that,  if  he  carries  them  out,  he  will  never  obtain  tlie 
advantages  he  anticipates.  They  mean,  in  short,  that  they  regard  his 
projects  as  foolish,  impracticable,  unreasonable,  extravagant. 

The  word  originated  as  follows  : — Sir  Thomas  More,  a  clever  man 
who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  wrote  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  kind  of  a  government,  what  description  of  laws,  and  what  state 
of  society,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  most  conducive  to  a  nation's 
welfare.  He  wrote  his  book  in  the  shape  of  a  story.  In  his  book  he 
represents  liimself  as  travelling,  and  coming  upon  a  place  called  uxoprA. 
The  word  Utopia  is  from  the  Greek.  It  is  composed  of  eu,  good  or 
happy,  and  topos,  a  place  ;  and  means,  a  happt  place.  Sir  Thomas 
More  gives  a  description  of  utopia.  He  describes  the  government  and 
laws  of  the  country,  .the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  <fec, — 
representing  them  all  as  lie  himself  would  wish  the  government  and 
laws  of  a  country,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  to  be. 
It  was  in  this  way  he  sought  to  convey  instruction  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  and  promote  reform  in  his  own  country.  If  he  had  spoken 
against  the  abuses  of  tlie  g-overnment,  the  iniquities  of  the  laws,  and 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  his  own  age  and 
country,  openly,  without  disguise,  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to 
jjersecution  ;  he  would  probably  have  got  a  dungeon  or  the  scaffold  for 
his  pains.  He  therefore  chose  to  express  liis  views  in  the  shape  of  a 
parable  or  a  fictitious  history  ;  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  what 
he  thought  wrong  in  the  goverirment  and  laws,  and  in  the  opinions  and 
manners,  of  his  age  and  country,  by  drawing  a  picture  of  what  he 
thought  wisest  and  best. 

Sir  Thomas  Jlore,  however,  drew  a  picture  of  society  so  different 
from  any  at  that  time  existing,  that  most  people  considered  it  impossible 
for  such  a  state  of  society  to  exist.  They  thought  it  impossible  for  a 
nation  to  reach  such  a  state  of  perfection  in  govenrment  and  laws  as 
he  descril^ed  ;  or  to  adopt  such  opinions  and  customs  as  he  professed  to 
find  among  the  blest  Utopians.  They  ridiculed  his  notions  as  ex- 
travagant. Tlie  ridicule  was  exceedingly  general.  His  work  did,  in 
consequence,  become  a  proverb.  The  name  of  it  gave  birth  to  a  new 
adjective  in  our  language,  signifying  foolislt,  unreasonable,  fanciful, 
impracticable, — an  adjective  signifying  something  very  fine,  but  some- 
thing which  never  can  be  realized.  This  is  the  origin,  and  this  is  the 
meaning,  of  our  word  Utopian. 

I  recollect  reading  the  utopia  many  years  ago.  So  far  from  think- 
ing the  reforms  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas  More  unreasonable  or  extrava- 
gant, I  thought  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  utopia  did  not  appear 
to  me  Utopian  at  all.  So  far  from  the  reforms  contemplated  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  being  imjiracticable,  many  of  them  have  already  been 
effected.  Many  of  the  evils  of  which  he  complained  have  disappeared. 
Many  of  the  improvements  which  he  desired  have  been  realized :  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  myself,  but  that  the  time  will  come,  -when  the 
world  will  be  far  more  Utopian, — when  its  Governments  and  laws,  its 
creeds  and  customs,  its  character  and  its  institutions,  will  be  far  more 
pgrfect,  and  when  society  will  be  far  more  free  and  happy,  than  the 
author  of  Utopia  ever  imagined.  It  is  so  already  in  some  respects. 
What  would  our  fathers  have  said  of  Sir  Thomas  More  if  he  had 
told  his  readers  that  he  found  men  in  Utopia  whispering  with  eacli 
other  five  hundred  miles  apart ;  that  he  saw  them  travelling  with 
iron  horses  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  ;  that  he  found 
them  crossing-  vast  oceans  at  every  season  of  the  year,  not  excepting 
the  very  wildest  and  stormiest,  by  means  of  self-impelling  ships ; 
that  in  some  cases  he  found  them  travelling  through  empty  space, 
rising  above  the  highest  clouds,  and  passing  from  country  to  country 


on  the  wings  of  the  fleetest  whids  ;  that  he  also  found  them  extracting 
an  invisible  spirit  from  filthy  smoke,  and  conveying  it  from  town  to 
town,  for  ten  or  twenty  miles,  in  iron  pipes,  and  converting  it,  at  the 
end  of  its  journey,  into  a  bright  and  luminous  flame,  turning  night 
into  day,  both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  people's  habitations  ?  Suppose 
he  had  told  them,  that,  instead  of  sending  men  with  a  message  from 
country  to  country  at  the  expense  of  liundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds, 
they  had  a  plan  of  postage,  by  which  even  the  poor  could  send  a 
message  five  liundred  or  a  thousand  miles  for  a  single  penny: — Suppose 
he  had  told  them  that  in  Utopia  he  found  men  spinning  yarn  on  a 
thousand  spindles  at  one  time,  and  printing  papers  at  the  rate  of  five 
thousand  an  hour,  &c,  &c,  what  then  would  they  have  called  his 
Book?  They  would  have  had  to  find  some  stronger  word  than  un- 
reasonable or  impracticable.  They  would,  of  course,  have  called  the 
author  a  mad  man,  and  denounced  the  Book  as  a  bundle  of  the  wildest 
ravings. 

Yet  these  strange  things  have  all  been  realized.  They  are  things 
■with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  And  they  are  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  wonderful  things  with  which  the  world  has  become 
familiar  since  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  truth  is,  men  never 
know  what  they  can  accomplish,  till  they  try.  They  do  not  know 
even  then ;  for  repeated  trials  increase  their  power,  and  enable  them  to 
accomplish  more  than  at  first  they  contemplated.  We  never  can  know, 
we  cannot  even  dream,  to  what  extent  improvements  may  be  carried 
in  the  eternal  future.  The  heart  of  man  hath  not  conceived  what 
riches,  what  blessings,  what  advantages  are  reserved  for  humanity  in 
days  to  come. 

If  statesmen  would  do  their  duty,  they  might  perform  wonders. 
If  statesmen  would  do  their  duty,  regardless  of  personal  interests 
and  class  usurpation  ; — if  they  would  do  their  duty,  aiming  solely 
at  the  welfare  of  the  people  over  whom  they  preside — if  they  would  do 
their  duty  fairly  and  fearlessly,  they  would  soon  find  that  they  could 
accompHsh  far  more  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  any  other  writer  of 
UTOPIAS,  ever  contemplated.  They  would  find  themselves  able  to 
abolish  nine  tenths  of  the  evil  which  many  have  been  accustomed  to 
i-egard  as  incuralile,  whicli  numbers  attribute  to  the  interference  of 
divine  providence,  and  regard  as  special  inflictions  of  his  wrath.  If 
statesmen  would  do  their  duty — if  they  would  let  loose  the  human 
mind — if  they  would  give  full  liberty  to  intellect  and  genius — if  they 
•would  allow  mankind  to  exert  their  powers  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
all  that  they  regard  as  great  and  good  and  godlike,  thej'  would  soon 
find  things  which  at  present  they  regard  as  uttei-ly  impossible,  becoming 
quite  easy  ;  they  would  soon  discover  an  amount  of  bliss,  which  the 
■wildest  and  most  extravagant  have  never  ventui'ed  to  anticipate,  becom- 
ing the  portion  of  mankind  at  large. 

Of  course  statesmen  cannot  accomplish  those  great  beneficent 
wonders  unhelped.  If  statesmen  are  to  accomplish  great  wonders,  the 
people  must  aid  them.  But  when  did  the  masses  of  the  jieople  refuse 
to  aid  enlightened  and  beneficent  statesmen  ?  Statesmen  that  aim  at 
accomplishing  great  good  for  the  people,  will  generally  have  the  masses 
of  the  people  on  their  side.  What  great  good  thing  have  the  rulers  of 
England  ever  attempted,  in  which  the  masses  have  not  cheerfully 
aided  them  1  What  great  good  thing  could  the  rulers  of  England  at 
present  attempt,  without  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  masses  ? 
True,  many,  of  the  people  are  the  slaves  of  priests,  and  priests  will 
always  do  their  utmost  to  enlist  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
people  against  thorough  reforms  ;  but  if  our  rulers  would  only  attempt 
something  great  and  good  ; — if  tliey  would  only  attempt  to  make  such 
changes  as  would  be  calculated  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  masses,  so  many  of  the  people  would  unite  with  them,  that  the 
priests  would  find  it  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  succeeding. 
Nature  and  providence  are  more  Utopian  than  man. 
'  John  Foster  wrote  an  essay  on  the  application  of  the  epithet  romantic. 
The  word  romantic  has  been  frequently  used  in  a  sense  somevvliat  border- 
ing on  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Utopian  has  been  generally  used.  A 
man  has  been  represented  as  romantic,  when  he  has  been  supposed  to  form 
wild  schemes,  to  entertain  unreasonable  expectations ;  and  a  scheme  has 
been  designated  romantic  when  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  extravagant, 
impracticable,  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  expectation.  Mr. 
Foster  had  observed  that  people  frequently  applied  the  word  romantic 
to  scliemes  that  were  really  not  impracticable,  and  to  men  who  were 
not  extravagant.  He  undertook  to  show,  in  his  essay,  tliat  care  was 
necessary  in  the  application  of  the  word  romantic  ; — that  witliout  care, 
people  might  condemn  as  wild  and  impracticable,  as  visionary  or  insane, 
the  most   reasonable,  as  well  .as   the  most  lieneiicent,  of  men  and  of 


undertakings.  His  essay  did  great  good.  It  checked,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  hastiness  of  a  certain  class  of  critics,  and  turned  the  current 
of  ridicule  against  themselves. 

An  essay  on  the  application  of  the  word  Utopian  might  perhaps  be 
as  useful  in  the  present  day,  as  the  essay  on  the  application  of  the 
epithet  romantic  was  in  Foster's  day.  Men  assume  two  much  when  they 
hastily  denounce  their  neighljours  and  their  projects  as  Utopian.  They 
are  chargeable  with  presumption  when  they  undertake  to  say  what 
man  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  what  he' is  not, — what  reforms  are 
practicable  and  what  are  impracticable, — what  amount  of  freedom  and 
health,  what  amount  of  enjoyment  and  wealth,  what  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  strength,  what  amount  of  power  over  the  elements,  and  what 
amount  of  improvement  in  the  human  system,  are  possible,  and  what 
are  not.  The  man  who  pronounces  others  extravagant,  is  himself 
often  half  an  idiot.  The  man  who  pronounces  a  reformer's  projects 
impracticable,  only  reveals,  in  many  cases,  his  own  want  of  intellect 
or  benevolence.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  bird  yet  unhatched,  if  we 
could  imagine  it  thinking  and  talking,  to  censure  its  elder  relations  ; 
to  pronounce  their  contemplated  flights,  and  their  anticipations  of 
future  enjoyments,  romantic  or  Utopian,  when  in  truth  it  would  only  be 
revealing  its  own  want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  So  with  unhatched 
souls — souls  that  have  not  yet  chipped  the  hard  shell  of  prejudice, — 
souls  that  have  not  yet  burst  the  enclosures  of  their  primeval  darkness, 
— souls  that  have  not  yet  looked  beyond  the  limits  of  precedent  and 
authority, — souls  that  have  hitherto  lived  amidst  the  thick,  impervious 
mists  of  error,  superstition,  or  selfishness  ; — I  say  it  is  easy  for  such 
souls  to  say  to  the  reformer  and  philanthropist,  '  Your  ideas  are  roman- 
tic ;  your  hopes  are  over  sanguine  ;  your  projects  are  Utopian  ;  your 
schemes  are  visionary  ;  you  are  wild  enthusiasts  ;  you  are  dreaming 
fanatics  ;  you  are  mad,  impracticable  men :' — I  say  it  is  easy  for  un- 
hatched souls, — for  misty  dreamers  in  the  realms  of  night, — for  selfish, 
cold,  unconscionable  souls,  thus  to  censure  the  wise,  the  good,  the  great, 
and  to  condenm  their  schemes,  their  projects,  and  their  hopes.  But 
they  will  not  find  it  easy  to  make  some  people  regard  their  censures 
as  oracles,  or  reverence  their  ignorance  and  selfishness  as  the  per- 
fection of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  world  we  are  most 
strongly  tempted  to  despise  certain  parties  who  ridicule  the  projects  of 
the  wise,  the  good  and  the  great,  and  who  abuse  the  little  intellect  and 
influence  which  they  possess  in  endeavouring  to  hold  back  the  human 
family  from  its  destiny  of  bliss,  and  to  keep  it  to  eternity  in  its 
ignorance  and  misery.  If  men  can  do  nothing  for  the  world  themselves, 
thej'  should  reverence  those  who  can.  But  it  requires  wisdom  and 
benevolence  to  appreciate  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  all  do  not 
possess  those  qualities.  It  requires  only  folly  or  knavery  to  ridicule 
wisdom  and  benevolence  ;  and  these  alas  are  too  common,  both  among 
public  and  private  critics. 

PHONOGRAPHY,  ETC. 


When  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing  began  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  so  plentifully,  the  priests  said  they  had  dealings  with  the  devil.  They 
told  their  hearers  that  the  books  which  the  printers  published  were  Devils'  books, 
and  were  written  with  the  blood  of  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the  devil  for 
profit,  for  gain,  aud  they  warned  people  against  reading  such  horrible  books. 
An  E.xeter  clergyman  has  just  published  a  letter  in  which  he  represents 
phonography  aud  phonotipy  as  coming  from  the  devil.  He  seems  dreadfully 
alarmed  lest  the  people  at  large  should  get  enlightened.  He  thinks  the 
prevalence  of  phonography  will  promote  indfidelity  aud  democracy.  By 
infidelity  he  means  disbelief  of  the  Church  of  England  doctrines ;  and  we 
know  what  he  means  by  democracy.  That  which  this  Clergymen  calls  infidel- 
ity is  no  other  than  the  relinquishment  of  error  and  the  belief  of  the  truth; 
while  democracy  is  no  other  tiian  the  reign  of  justice.  The  alarm  which  the 
clergy  manifest  at  the  spread  of  phonography  should  operate  as  an  induce- 
ment to  all  friends  of  truth  and  freedom  to  study  the  art,  if  they  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  promote  its  study  amongst  others  so  far  a.s.  they  are  able. 
We  may,  in  general,  safely  conclude,  that  what  the  Church  of  EuglauJ  priests 
condemn,  is  something  extra  good  ;  and  that  what  they  praise  and  patronise, 
is  something  bad. 

Thoso  of  my  fricuds  who  biive  not  tho  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  aupiiliod  by  myself.  In  coneequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufactuving  district,  and  of  having  a  brother  an  extensive  manufacturer, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  tho  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  bro«nand  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  bo  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  bo  sup- 
plied with  clolh  have  only  to  state  the  price,  coloiu-,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  tho  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  raoney  must  he  sen^  with  tho 
orders.— J.  U.vbker. 
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THE   PEOPLE. 


wnfe  and  a  number  of  his  children  for  the  sake  of  his  first  born,  and 
to  subject  the  man  of  a  different  country  or  of  a  different  colour  to 
oppression,  chains  and  slavery. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  good  which  seems  to  be  done  by 
error,  is  generally  done  by  some  element  of  truth  intermingled  with 
the  error.  Some  errors  are  the  shadmos  or  the  ghosU  of  truth.  Tlie 
doctrine  of  the  unpardonable  sin  may  be  regarded  as  the  ghost  of  the 
great  and  solemn  truth  that  no  one  can  violate  the  laws  of  nature  or 
the  laws  of  God  without  subjecting  himself  to  proportionate  punish- 
ment ;  that,  properly  speaking,  no  sin  against  the  laws  of  nature  or 
the  laws  of  God  can  be  ever  forgiven.  And  the  doctrine  of 
God's  redeeming  love  may  be  regarded  as  the  ghost  of  that  great  and 
glorious  truth  that  God  is  infinitely  and  always  good  ;  that  all  his 
works  are  directed  towards  the  welfare  of  his  creatures,  and  that  every- 
thing that  exists  is  but  the  expression  and  the  vehicle  of  his  good- will  to 
man.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  may  be  regai'ded  as  the  ghost  of  the 
great  and  solemn  truth  that  no  man  can  free  himself  from  moral  de- 
filement but  by  some  degree  or  form  of  torture  ;  that  no  man  can 
break  off  an  evil  habit,  or  form  an  opposite  habit  of  virtue,  without 
gTeat  spiritual  effort,  and  considerable  spiritual  pain.  Theological  and 
moral  errors  are  often,  to  great  trtdhs,  what /no.fe  are  to /ads.  Fables 
are  not  facts,  but  they  are  often  lihe  them.  They  are,  in  many  cases, 
the  souls  of  facts — the  ghosts  or  shadows  of  facts.  So  theological  and 
moral  errors  are  frequently,  to  some  extent,  the  souls,  the  ghosts,  the 
shadows  of  great  truths.  The  men  who  believe  them  believe  false- 
hoods, but  they  believe  falsehoods  which  have  in  many  cases  corres- 
ponding truths, — falsehoods  which  produce,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
on  ignorant  minds,  the  same  effect  that  a  knowledge  or  belief  of  the 
real  truth  produces  on  enlightened  minds.  The  good  effects,  there- 
fore, which  a  belief  in  certain  erroneous  notions  frequently  produces, 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  erroneous 
part  of  the  erroneous  notion — if  we  may  use  such  language — but  to 
the  truthful  part  of  the  doctrine.  I  am  hardly  speaking  with  strict 
propriety,  but  I  suppose  I  shall  be  perfectlv  understood. 

Again  ;  we  never  know  how  much  harm  a  belief  in  erroneous 
notions  produces.  We  never  knojv  how  much  a  belief  in  error  tends 
to  keep  the  mind  in  ignorance  of  great  truths.  We  never  know  how 
much  truth  oiu-  fellow  men  would  discover,  if  we  could  succeed  in 
leading  them  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  their  present  erroneous  creeds. 
And  we  never  can  tell  how  much  greater  and  how  much  happier  the 
influence  of  the  truth  which  they  would  thus  be  led  to  discover  would 
be  upon  their  hearts  and  lives.  If  the  man  who  believes  in  purgatory 
could  be  brought  to  understand  the  pain  which  he  must  suffer  in  free- 
ing himself  ft-om  any  bad  habit  which  he  may  now  be  forming,  or  from 
any  evil  taste  or  criminal  passion  which  he  may  now  be  indulging  and 
cherishing, — if  he  could  be  brought  to  understand  what  difficulties  he 
will  find,  and  what  pains  he  will  have  to  suffer,  in  raising  his  soul 
from  the  degradation  to  which  lie  is  sinking  it,  to  that  height  of  purity 
and  virtue  for  which  he  was  destined,  the  truth  might  exert  a  far 
more  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  upon  Iiim  than  his  present 
belief  in  purgatory.  And  if  we  could  bring  those  people  who  believe 
in  special  revelations  and  Scripture  infallibility,  to  see  that  God  has 
revealed  himself  and  revealed  his  will  in  all  things, — that  he  has 
■written  his  law  on  all  nature, — that  he  has  written  it  on  the  human 
constitution, — that  he  speaks  to  men  by  their  own  sensations, — that 
all_ their  pains  and  pleasures  are  his  voice, — that  every  object  in  the 
universe  is  a  lesson  of  God's  love, — that  every  thing  that  moves  and 
lives  is  a  revelation  of  his  power  and  of  his  goodness, — they  might 
perhaps  not  only  be  led  to  adopt  a  stricter  rule  of  virtue,  a  more  per- 
fect plan  of  life,  but  be  more  powerfully  moved  to  obey  that  stricter 
rule,  to  conform  to  that  more  perfect  plan,  than  they  ever  can  be  by 
the  influence  of  their  erroneous  belief.  I  therefore  come  to  the  con- 
clusion—a conclusion  in  perfect  harmony  with  my  natural  sentiments 
— that  it  is  always  our  duty  to  expose  erroi-,  and 'to  unfold  and  incul- 
cate truth.  Notwithstanding  occasional  appearances,  I  still  must 
cling  to  the  belief,  that  error,  on  the  whole,  is  always  injurious  ;  that 


truth,  on  the  whole,  is  always  beneficial  ;  and  that  he  alone  does  his 
full  duty  in  the  world,  who,  while  he  obeys  the  truth  as  far  as  he 
knows  it,  does  his  utmost  to  reveal  it  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  brinf 
them  to  adopt  it  as  their  only  rule  of  life. 


UTOPIAN  AND  UTOPIANISM. 


The  word  Utopian  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  impractic- 
able. When  applied  to  schemes  for  obtaining  wealth,  or  promot- 
ing the  improvement  and  liappiness  of  mankind,  it  is  intended  to 
brand  them  as  foobsh  or  fanciful.  If  a  man  talks,  for  instance,  of 
going  to  California,  purchasing  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gold 
mines,  and,  by  selling  the  produce  of  his  land  to  the  diggers,  and  doing 
a  little  digging  himself,  making  a  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  people  will  tell  him  his  plan  is  Utopian,  meaning,  that  he  is  ex- 
pecting more  than  he  will  realize  ;  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  caiTy 
out  his  plans,  or  that,  if  he  carries  them  out,  he  will  never  obtain  tlie 
advantages  he  anticipates.  They  mean,  in  short,  that  they  regard  his 
projects  as  foolish,  impracticable,  unreasonable,  extravagant. 

The  word  originated  as  follows  : — Sir  Thomas  More,  a  clever  man 
who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  ^^Tote  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  kind  of  a  government,  what  description  of  laws,  and  what  state 
of  society,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  most  conducive  to  a  nation's 
welfare.  He  wi-ote  liis  book  in  the  shape  of  a  story.  In  his  book  he 
represents  liimself  as  travelling,  and  coming  upon  a  place  called  utopia. 
The  word  Vtopia  is  from  the  Greek.  It  is  composed  of  eu,  good  or 
happy,  and  topos,  a  place ;  and  means,  a  happy  place.  Sir  Thomas 
Jlore  gives  a  description  of  utopia.  He  describes  the  goverr.ment  and 
laws  of  the  country,  _the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  <tc, — 
representing  them  all  as  lie  himself  would  wish  the  government  and 
laws  of  a  country,  and  the  maimers  and  customs  of  a  people,  to  be. 
It  was  in  this  way  he  sought  to  convey  instruction  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  and  promote  refoi-m  in  his  own  country.  If  he  had  spoken 
against  the  abuses  of  the  government,  the  iniquities  of  the  laws,  and 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  his  own  age  and 
country,  openly,  without  disguise,  he  would  have  exposed  him.self  to 
persecution  ;  he  would  probably  have  got  a  dungeon  or  the  scaffold  for 
his  pains.  He  therefore  chose  to  express  Iris  views  in  the  shape  of  a 
parable  or  a  fictitious  history  ;  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  what 
he  thought  vn-ong  in  the  government  and  laws,  and  in  the  opinions  and 
manners,  of  his  age  and  country,  by  drawing  a  picture  of  what  he 
thought  msest  and  best. 

Sir  Thomas  Jlore,  however,  drew  a  picture  of  society  so  different 
from  any  at  that  time  existing,  that  most  people  considered  it  impossible 
for  such  a  state  of  society  to  exist.  They  thought  it  impossible  for  a 
nation  to  reach  such  a  state  of  perfection  in  goveniment  and  laws  as 
he  described  ;  or  to  adopt  such  opinions  and  customs  as  he  professed  to 
find  among  the  blest  Utopians.  They  ridiculed  his  notions  as  ex- 
travagant. Ttie  ridicule  was  exceedingly  general.  His  work  did,  in, 
consequence,  become  a  proverb.  The  name  of  it  gave  birth  to  a  new 
adjective  in  our  language,  signifying  foolish,  unreasonable,  fanciful, 
impracticable,— an  adjective  signifying  something  very  fine,  but  some- 
thing which  never  can  be  realized.  This  is  the  origin,  and  this  is  the 
meaning,  of  our  word  Utopian. 

I  recollect  reading  the  utopia  many  years  ago.  So  far  from  think- 
ing the  reforms  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas  More  unreasonable  or  extrava- 
gant, I  thought  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  utopia  did  not  appear 
to  me  Utopian  at  all.  So  far  from  the  reforms  contemplated  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  being  impracticable,  many  of  them  have  already  been 
effected.  Many  of  the  evils  of  which  he  complained  have  disappeared. 
Many  of  the  improvements  which  he  desired  have  been  realized :  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  myself,  but  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the 
world  will  be  far  more  Utopian,— when  its  Governments  and  laws,  its 
creeds  and  customs,  its  character  and  its  institutions,  will  be  far  more 
pgrfect,  and^  when  society  will  be  far  more  free  and  happy,  than  the 
author  of  Utopia  ever  imagined.  It  is  so  alreadv  in  some  respects. 
What  would  our  fathers  have  said  of  Sir  Thomas  More  if  lie  had 
told  his  readers  that  he  found  men  in  Utopia  whispering  with  each 
other  five  hundred  miles  apart ;  that  he  saw  them  travellmg  with 
iron  horses  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  ;  that  he  found 
them  crossing  vast  oceans  at  every  season  of  the  vear,  not  excepting 
the  very  wildest  and  stormiest,  by  means  of  seif-impelling  sliips; 
that  m  some  cases  he  found  them"  travelling  through  empty  space, 
rising  above  the  highest  clouds,  and  passing  from  country  to 'country 
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on  the  wings  of  the  fleetest  winds  ;  that  lie  also  found  tliem  extracting 
an  invisible  spirit  from  filthy  smoke,  and  conveying  it  from  town  to 
town,  for  ten  or  twenty  miles,  in  iron  pipes,  and  converting  it,  at  the 
end  of  its  journey,  into  a  bright  and  luminous  flame,  turning  night 
into  day,  both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  people's  habitations  ?  Suppose 
he  had  told  them,  that,  instead  of  sending  men  with  a  message  from 
country  to  country  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds, 
they  had  a  plan  of  postage,  by  which  even  the  poor  could  send  a 
message  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  for  a  single  penny: — Suppose 
he  had  told  them  that  in  Utopia  he  found  men  spinning  yarn  on  a 
thousand  spindles  at  one  time,  and  printing  papers  at  tlie  rate  of  iive 
thousand  an  liour,  ifec,  &c,  what  then  would  they  have  called  his 
Book?  They  would  have  had  to  find  some  stronger  word  than  un- 
reasonable or  impracticable.  They  would,  of  course,  have  called  the 
author  a  mad  man,  and  denounced  the  Book  as  a  bundle  of  the  wildest 
ravings. 

Yet  these  strange  things  have  all  been  realized.  They  are  things 
with  which  we  arc  now  familiar.  And  they  ai'e  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  wonderful  things  with  whicli  the  world  has  become 
familiar  since  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  truth  is,  men  never 
know  what  they  can  accomplish,  till  they  try.  They  do  not  know 
even  then ;  for  repeated  trials  increase  their  power,  and  enable  them  to 
accomplish  more  than  at  first  they  contemplated.  We  never  can  know, 
we  cannot  even  dream,  to  what  extent  improvements  may  be  carried 
in  the  eternal  future.  The  heart  of  man  hath  not  conceived  what 
riches,  what  blessings,  what  advantages  are  reserved  for  humanity  in 
days  to  come. 

If  statesmen  would  do  their  duty,  they  might  perform  wonders. 
If  statesmen  would  do  their  duty,  regardless  of  personal  interests 
and  class  usurpation  ; — if  they  would  do  their  duty,  aiming  solely 
at  the  welfare  of  the  people  over  whom  they  preside— if  they  would  do 
their  duty  fairly  and  fearlessly,  they  would  soon  find  that  they  could 
accompUsli  far  more  than  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  any  otlier  writer  of 
UTOPIAS,  ever  contemplated.  They  would  iind  themselves  aljle  to 
abolish  nine  tenths  of  the  evil  which  many  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  incurable,  which  numbers  attribute  to  the  interference  of 
divine  providence,  and  regard  as  special  inflictions  of  his  wrath.  If 
statesmen  would  do  their  duty — if  they  would  let  loose  the  human 
mind — if  they  would  give  full  liberty  to  intellect  and  genius — if  they 
would  allow  mankind  to  exert  their  powers  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
all  that  they  regard  as  great  and  good  and  godlike,  they  would  soon 
find  things  which  at  present  they  regard  as  utterly  impossible,  becoming 
quite  easy  ;  they  would  soon  discover  an  amount  of  bliss,  wlrich  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  have  never  ventured  to  anticipate,  becom- 
ing the  portion  of  mankind  at  large. 

Of  course  statesmen  cannot  accomplish  those  great  beneficent 
wonders  unhelped.  If  statesmen  are  to  accomplish  great  wonders,  the 
people  must  aid  them.  But  when  did  the  masses  of  the  people  refuse 
to  aid  enlightened  and  beneficent  statesmen  ?  Statesmen  that  aim  at 
accomplishing  great  good  for  the  people,  will  generally  have  the  masses 
of  the  people  on  their  side.  What  great  good  thing  liave  the  rulers  of 
England  ever  attempted,  in  which  the  masses  have  not  cheerfully 
aided  them  ?  What  great  good  thing  could  the  rulers  of  England  at 
present  attempt,  without  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  masses  ? 
True,  many,  of  the  people  are  the  slaves  of  priests,  and  priests  will 
always  do  their  utmost  to  enlist  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  tlie 
people  against  thorough  reforms  ;  but  if  our  rulers  would  only  attempt 
something  great  and  good  ; — if  they  would  only  attempt  to  make  such 
changes  as  would  be  calculated  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  masses,  so  many  of  the  people  would  unite  with  them,  that  the 
priests  would  find  it  impossible  to  prevent  tliem  from  succeeding. 
Nature  and  providence  are  more  Utopian  than  man. 

John  Foster  wrote  an  essay  on  the  application  of  the  epitliet  romantic. 
The  word  romantic  has  been  frequently  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  border- 
ing on  the  sense  in  which  tlie  word  Utopian  has  been  generally  used.  A 
man  has  been  represented  as  romantic,  when  he  has  been  supposed  to  form 
wild  schemes,  to  entertain  unreasonable  expectations ;  and  a  scheme  has 
been  designated  romantic  when  it  has  l)eeu  supposed  to  be  extravagant, 
impracticable,  beyond  the  l)ounds  of  reasonable  expectation.  Mr. 
Foster  had  oljserved  that  people  frequently  applied  the  word  romantic 
to  schemes  that  were  really  not  impracticable,  and  to  men  who  were 
not  extravagant.  He  undertook  to  show,  in  liis  essay,  that  care  was 
necessary  in  the  application  of  the  word  romantic  ; — that  without  care, 
people  might  condemn  as  wild  and  impracticable,  as  visionary  or  insane, 
the  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  the  most  licneficent,  of  men  and  of 


undertakings.  His  essay  did  great  good.  It  checked,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  hastiness  of  a  certain  class  of  critics,  and  turned  the  current 
of  ridicule  against  themselves. 

An  essay  on  the  application  of  the  word  Utopian  might  perhaps  be 
as  useful  in  the  present  day,  as  the  essay  on  the  application  of  the 
epithet  romantic  was  in  Foster's  day.  Men  assume  two  much  when  they 
hastily  denounce  their  neighlwurs  and  their  projects  as  Utopian.  Tliey 
are  chargeable  with  presumption  when  tliey  undertake  to  say  what 
man  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  what  he' is  not, — what  reforms  are 
practicable  and  what  are  impracticable, — what  amount  of  freedom  and 
health,  what  amount  of  enjoyment  and  wealth,  what  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  strength,  what  amount  of  power  over  the  elements,  and  what 
amount  of  improvement  in  the  human  system,  are  possible,  and  what 
are  not.  The  man  who  pronounces  others  extravagant,  is  himself 
often  half  an  idiot.  The  man  who  pronounces  a  reformer's  projects 
impracticable,  only  reveals,  in  many  cases,  his  own  want  of  intellect 
or  benevolence.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  bird  yet  unhatched,  if  we 
could  imagine  it  thinking  and  talking,  to  censure  its  elder  relations  ; 
to  pronounce  their  contemplated  flights,  and  their  anticipations  of 
future  enjoyments,  romantic  or  Utopian,  when  in  truth  it  would  only  be 
revealing  its  own  want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  So  with  unhatched 
souls — souls  that  have  not  yet  chipped  the  hard  shell  of  prejudice, — 
souls  tliat  have  not  yet  burst  the  enclosures  of  their  primeval  darkness, 
— souls  that  have  not  yet  looked  beyond  the  limits  of  precedent  and 
authority, — souls  that  have  hitherto  lived  amidst  the  thick,  impervious 
mists  of  error,  superstition,  or  selfishness  ; — I  say  it  is  easy  for  such 
souls  to  say  to  the  reformer  and  philanthropist,  'Your  ideas  are  roman- 
tic ;  your  hopes  are  over  sanguine  ;  your  projects  are  Utopian  ;  your 
schemes  are  visionary  ;  you  are  wild  enthusiasts  ;  you  are  dreaming 
fanatics  ;  you  are  mad,  impracticable  men :' — I  say  it  is  easy  for  un- 
hatched souls, — for  misty  dreamers  in  the  realms  of  night, — for  selfish, 
cold,  unconscionable  souls,  thus  to  censure  the  wise,  the  good,  the  great, 
and  to  condemn  their  schemes,  their  projects,  and  their  hopes.  But 
they  will  not  find  it  easy  to  make  some  people  regard  their  censures 
as  oi'acles,  or  reverence  their  ignorance  and  selfishness  as  the  per- 
fection of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Of  all  the  men  in  tlie  world  we  are  most 
strongly  tempted  to  despise  certain  parties  who  ridicule  the  projects  of 
the  wise,  the  good  and  the  great,  and  who  abuse  the  little  intellect  and 
influence  which  they  possess  in  endeavouring  to  hold  back  the  human 
family  from  its  destiny  of  bliss,  and  to  keep  it  to  eternity  in  its 
ignorance  and  misery.  If  men  can  do  nothing  for  the  world  themselves, 
they  should  reverence  those  who  can.  But  it  requires  wisdom  and 
benevolence  to  appreciate  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  all  do  not 
possess  those  qualities.  It  requires  only  folly  or  knavery  to  ridicule 
wisdom  and  benevolence  ;  and  these  alas  are  too  common,  both  among 
public  and  private  critics. 


PHONOGRAPHY,  ETC. 


When  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing  began  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  so  plentifully,  the  priests  said  they  had  dealings  with  the  deril.  They 
told  their  hearers  that  the  books  which  the  printers  published  were  Devils'  books, 
and  were  written  with  the  blood  of  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the  devil  for 
profit,  for  gain,  and  they  warned  people  against  reading  such  horrible  books. 
An  Exeter  clergyman  has  just  published  a  letter  in  which  he  represents 
phonography  and  phonotipy  as  coming  from  the  devil.  He  seems  dreadfully 
alarmed  lest  the  people  at  large  should  get  enlightened.  He  thinks  the 
prevalence  of  phonography  will  promote  indfidelity  and  democracy.  By 
infidelity  lie  means  disbelief  of  the  Church  of  England  doctrines :  and  we 
know  what  he  means  by  democracy.  That  which  this  Clergymen  calls  infidel- 
ity is  no  other  than  the  relinquishment  of  error  and  the  belief  of  the  truth; 
while  democracy  is  no  other  than  the  reign  of  justice.  The  alarm  which  the 
clergy  manifest  at  the  spread  of  phonography  should  operate  as  an  induce- 
ment to  all  friends  of  truth  and  freedom  to  study  the  art,  if  they  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  promote  its  study  amongst  others  so  far  as  they  are  able. 
We  may,  in  general,  safely  conclude,  that  what  the  Church  of  England  priests 
condemn,  is  something  extra  good  ;  and  that  what  they  praise  and  patronise, 
is  something  bad. 

Those  of  my  friuuds  who  hiive  not  the  opportunity  of  {getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  pliiced  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  mivnufacturing  district,  and  of  having  a  brother  an  extensive  manufacturer, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  rcason.ible  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  bo  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  scut  in  the  book 
parcels  To  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  Tnoney  must  be  sent  with  tho 
orders. — J.  BARKiiK. 
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CAPITAL    PUNISHMENTS. 


I  am  opposed  to  Capital  Punishments  altogether.  I  would  hang  no 
one  for  any  crime  wliatever.  If  I  saw  a  man  killing  my  fellow  men, 
and  saw  no  otlier  means  of  stopping  him,  I  should  think  myself  justi- 
fied in  killing  him  ;  but  I  would  never  kill  a  man  after  I  had  got  him 
into  my  power.  I  see  no  reason  in  putting  a  man  to  death,  when  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  prevent  liim  from  doing  furtlier  mischief  with- 
out putting  him  to  death.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  good  iniluence  of 
putting  people  to  death.  I  believe  tliat  pulilic  executions  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  think  they  rather  tend  to  brutalisc  than  to  improve 
men.  The  people  whom  they  powerfully  affect,  are  persons  who  do  not 
need  any  particular  means  to  keep  them  from  committing  murder.  The 
people  most  likely  to  be  tempted  to  commit  murder,  would  witness  an 
execution  without  much  emotion,  and  perhaps  employ  themselves  in 
picking  pockets  while  the  strangled  murderer  was  hanging  in  their 
sight. 

As  for  the  Scripture  argument  in  favour  of  hanging,  it  has  no  weight 
with  me.  Even  if  the  Scripture  recommended  us  to  hang  murderers,  I 
should  take  the  liberty  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  its  recommenda- 
tion. AVith  me  the  Scriptures  are  no  authority  in  such  matters.  I 
treat  the  Bible  as  I  treat  any  other  book — take  what  I  think  good  in 
its  teachings,  and  reject  what  I  think  evil.  To  me  the  Bible  appears 
ho\h  io  favotir  Capital  Punishments,  and  to  condemn  ih^ra.  In  some 
parts  it  sanctions  the  principle  of  killing  people  for  unintentional  and 
excusable  manslaughter,  while  at  other  times  it  sanctions  the  principle 
of  allowing  wilful  murderers  to  go  altogether  unpimished.  God  is 
represented  as  setting  a  mark  on  Cain,  lest  any  one  finding  him  should 
kill  him  ;  while,  shortly  after,  we  meet  with  the  passage,  '  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'  Some  contend 
that  the  passage,  '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed,'  is  not  correctly  translated.  To  me,  however,  the  passage  ap- 
pears plainly  to  sanction  the  ancient  custom  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
any  one  who  had  taken  away  the  life  of  another,  even  though  he  had 
done  it  unintentionally. 

If  I  had  the  government  of  a  country  in  my  hands,  I  would,  in  the 
first  place,  do  my  best  to  prevent  crime.  I  would,  in  the  second  place, 
try  as  light  punishments  for  crime  as  possible.  I  would,  in  the  third 
place,  endeavour  to  make  all  punishment  a  means  of  reforming  the 
criminal.  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  employ  criminals,  while  under 
punishment,  in  some  kind  of  useful  labour,  calculated  both  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  criminal,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State.  I  would 
hang  none.  I  would  transport  none.  I  would  keep  none  prisoners 
longer  than  appeared  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  country  ;  and,  secondly,  conducive  to  the  improvement  and  welfare 
of  the  prisoners.  I  would  use  no  prisoner  harshly.  I  would  master 
them ;  but,  having  done  that,  I  would  show  them  every  possible  respect 
and  kindness.  I  would  make  every  one  understand  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rob  or  torture  or  destroy  others  with  impunity  ;  but 
I  would,  at  the  same  time,  make  them  understand,  that  provided  they 
would  conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  they  should  have  every  privi- 
lege that  the  country  could  grant  tliem. 

I  say  I  am  in  favour  of  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  Capital 
Punishments.  I  would  encourage  all  who  lecture  in  favour  of  the 
inovement.  At  the  same  time,  Capital  Punishments  are  not  i\ii  greatest 
evil  we  have  to  contend  with.  The  great  evil  is,  that  wicked  system  of 
government  which  starves  honest  labourers  to  death.  I  see  no  compa- 
rison between  the  evil  of  hanging  a  few  murderers,  and  starving  to 
death,  or  tormenting  with  want  and  the  fear  of  want,  millions  of  in- 
nocent industrious  men.  I  do  not  say  to  the  men  who  are  lecturing 
against  Capital  Punishments,  '  Give  up  your  lecturing  on  such  subjects.' 
I  only  say,  '  This  thing  ye  ought  to  do,' but  you  ought  not  to  leave  still 

freater  matters  undone.  You  do  well  to  lecture  against  Capital 
•unishments  ;  but  you  will  do  still  better  if,  while  you  lecture  against 
Capital  Punishments,  you  lecture  against  that  most  unjust,  that  most 
inhuman  system  of  legislation  and  government,  which  tortures  and  de- 
stroys such  multitudes  of  innocent  and  useful  creatures,  and  tempts  so 
many  more  to  violence  and  crime. 
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The  following  letters  from  parties  who  left  Worksop  last  year  will  probably 
be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Bytown,  Canada,  July  Sth,  1849. 

QsiB  BROTHER,  SISTER  AND   MOTHER, 

After  a  long  delay,  I  sit  down  with  much  pleasure  to  write  to 


you,  and  hope  this  will  find  you  all  in  good  health.  This  leaves  us  all  well 
as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  voyage  we  had  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  this  country  on  our  arrival.  Ko  doubt  you  will  have  looked  for  a  letter 
from  me  before  this,  but  I  thought  I  should  like  to  send  you  word  when 
AYilliam  got  work.  He  left  me  at  Bytown  on  the  13th  of  June  and  went 
about  300  miles  up  the  country.  Not  meeting  with  anything  to  suit  him 
there,  he  crossed  over  into  the  States,  got  work  at  one  Mr.  Wobswerfs  at 
Genesee,  thirty  miles  from  Eochester,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  has 
hired  in  the  house  for  two  months  at  seventeen  dollars  a  month.  A  dollar  is 
5s.  of  this  money,  and  4s.  English.  I  dare  say  he  could  have  got  more  wages 
farther  up  the  country  ;  but  of  course,  he  will  get  more  in  the  part  he  is  when 
he  gets  accustomed  to  their  manner  of  cultivation.  He  hired  there  on  the 
ISth  of  June.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  last  Saturday,  and  he  tells  me  he  is  very 
much  pleased  with  his  situation,  and  that  it  looks  very  much  like  Finningley 
Park.  It  is  a  large  farm  consisting  of  1400  acres  of  land.  From  what  we 
could  learn  Mr.  Robert's  trade  is  as  profitable  as  any  that  come  to  America 
and  get  as  good  wages.  The  work  is  more  in  demand  here  than  blacksmith's 
work  in  England.  But  all  mechanics  have  as  it  were  a  fresh  trade  to  learn 
here.  If  you  do  come  we  beg  you  will  not  go  into  partnership  with  any  one, 
but  provide  provisions  for  your  own  family,  and  have  no  concern  with  any 
one ;  we  saw  the  folly  of  it  when  it  was  too  late.  If  you  come  do  not  part 
with  useful  articles  of  your  house.  Bring  all  with  you,  and  pack  your  pots 
amongst  your  best  clothes.  I  should  .idvise  you  to  pack  your  feather  bed  in 
a  box,  and  sleep  on  chaff  or  straw  on  your  voyage.  Our  luggage  cost  us  no- 
thing after  we  left  Hull,  only  the  changing  from  ship  to  ship  after  we  left 
Quebec.  ATc  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness  on  our  ship,  but  fortunately  no 
fever  broke  out.  \ye  left  Hull  on  Sunday  the  Sth  of  April.  No  emigrants 
I  hear  of  experienced  such  a  rough  voyage  as  we  had  to  go  through.  Yon 
would  see  by  the  newspaper  I  sent  you  that  we  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  May,  and  took  the  steam  boat  from  Montreal,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  Thursday  morning ;  we  took  another  boat  for  Bytown  immediately, 
and  arrived  there  about  2  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  2nd  of  June,  and 
heartily  thankful  we  were  to  be  at  our  journey's  end.  We  were  almost  worn 
out ;  but  we  soon  renewed  our  strength  again  when  we  got  to  a  comfortable 
home  and  were  well  attended  to.  As  for  William  he  stood  the  sea  well.  He 
was  sea  sick  a  short  time  at  first ;  after  that  he  got  very  hearty  and  stout. 
I  made  a  very  poor  sailor.  For  the  first  two  weeks  I  was  not  able  to  raise 
my  head  off  the  pillow  ;  but  I  find  I  am  getting  quite  strong  now,  and  they 
tell  mo  it  is  all  the  better  that  I  suftered  so  much  sea  sickness.  I  like  the 
looks  of  Canada  very  well  indeed ;  much  better  than  I  expected  to  do.  At 
present,  affairs  in  the  British  provinces  are  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  But  I 
must  conclude.  Please  to  give  our  united  love  to  all  our  relations  at  Work- 
sop, and  to  all  inquiring  friends.  Accept  our  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  ; 
and  believe  us  to  remain 

Your  affectionate  Brother  and  Sister 

William  and  Mart  White. 

Genesee,  Livingston  County,  Nev>  Torh,  Nov,  6,  1849. 

Dear  brother  akd  sister, 

We  were  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well.  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  never  had  better  health  than  I  have  had  since  I  came  here ;  and  as  for 
William,  he  has  had  very  good  health  all  summer.  He  appears  to  have  got 
over  a  change  of  climate  wonderfully.  When  your  letter  arrived  in  Canada 
I  had  left  there.  William  left  Genesee  on  the  day  your  letter  is  dated,  to 
bring  me  over  to  the  States.  When  his  time  was  nearly  over,  I  told  you  in 
my  last,  he  re-engaged  to  Mr.  Woljswerf.  He  went  at  16  dollars  the  month, 
and  has  house,  fire,  milk,  fruit  and  vegetables  found  besides.  1  like  this  part 
very  much,  it  looks  so  much  like  the  old  country.  There  are  so  many  English 
people  about  that  I  can  almost  forget  the  voyage,  and  fancy  I  have  only  gone 
to  another  part  of  England.  I  don't  think  it  is  William's  intention  ever  to 
return  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  though  he  often  talks  about  his  friends  and 
companions  and  wishes  they  were  here ;  for  all  trades  can  get  better  wages  in 
the  States.  As  for  Canada,  they  are  as  bad  there,  if  not  worse  than  in  England. 
Though  it  is  only  a  lake  that  parts  Canada  from  the  States,  the  one  has  no 
control  over  the  other.  There  has  been  several  riots  in  Canada ;  and  it  ig 
thought  that  if  the  Queen  does  not  mend  some  of  their  laws,  she  will  lose  the 
Canadas. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  what  independence  there  is  here.  Although  Mr. 
Wobswerf  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  gentlemen  in  this  part  of  the  country,  yet 
the  poorest  persons  in  his  employ  are  treated  with  as  much  respect  by  him 
and  his  family,  as  though  they  were  worth  thousands.  Indeed  it  is  quite  an 
insult  here  to  talk  of  being  poor.  With  respect  to  your  coming  here,  I  scarce 
know  what  to  say.  I  should  feel  very  uncomfortable  if  1  enticed  you  all  the 
way  here,  and  you  were  disappointed  with  the  country  on  your  arrival.  But 
I  should  very  safely  recommend  all  persons  with  a  rising  family  and  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  to  come  out  here,  for  you  get  double  the  wages  you  do 
at  home,  provisions  much  cheaper,  and  clothes  as  reasonable  as  at  home.  The 
blacksmiths  in  this  village  are  taking  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day,  and  have  house  rent  paid  as  well.  There  is  a  blacksmith  from  near 
Worksop,  at  Eochester,  that  came  this  summer.  He  immediately  got  work, 
and  has  twelve  shillings  a  day  of  this  money ;  that  is  six  shillings  of  English. 
His  name  is  Francis  Woodhead.    There  is  a  hundred  English  persons  in  Mr, 
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Wobswerf's  employ,  aud  lie  says  he  would  like  all  English  if  he  could  get 
them.  But  he  don't  like  the  Irish.  He  sent  money  over  to  Goole  about  four 
years  ago  for  a  poor  man  and  a  family  of  six  children,  who  had  not  the  means  to 
come.  This  person'has  worked  for  all  he_cost  coming  out,  and  has  saved  a  nice 
sum  of  money  besides.  And  the  women  are  able  to  do  part  in  this  country. 
Ml  3.  Wobswerf  employs  half  the  women  in  Genesee  with  needlework  aud  other 
kinds  of  work,  and  she  would  find  it  for  the  other  half  if  they  would  do  it. 
The  cook  from  the  hall  has  been  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  so  I  have  been  in  her 
place  fourteen  days,  and  I  expect  I  shall  be  paid  with  half  a  dollar  a  day;  and 
William  has  had  his  meat  there  all  that  time.  In  short,  there  is  plenty  of 
work,  and  ready  money  for  it,  for  every  person  in  this  country.  William 
wished  me  to  say  that  he  should  like  you  t8  come  very  much,  and  thit  you 
need  not  fear  getting  employment.  But  start  off  early  in  spring  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York.  We  have  done  very  well  so  far.  If  we  have  our  health, 
we  shall  be  able  to  save  about  £30  by  the  year  end.  \A'iUiam  kilU  the  sheep 
— three  in  two  weeks  :  he  has  a  quarter  from  it,  and  the  tallow  that  makes 
candles — more  than  we  can  use,  and  so  there  will  be  part  for  you.  When  you 
come,  you  had  better  not  bring  any  new  clothes  or  boots,  as  you  can  get  every 
thing  reasonable  here,  and  the  fashions  arc  so  diflerent  from  home.  Persons 
are  nothing  thought  of  if  they  do  not  appear  well.  The  servant  girls  are  as 
gay  as  their  mistresses.  If  Bessy  has  any  intention,  she  cannot  do  better  than 
come  along  with  you.  Servants  are  very  scarce  here,  and  they  will  not  bear 
the  least  cross  from  their  employers — they  think  it  such  a  disgrace  to  be  a 
servant.  It  is  few  that  reach  eighteen  unmarried.  At  the  farm  of  LIr.  Wob- 
swerf,  a  man  was  out  three  days  in  search  of  servants,  and  came  back  without. 
If  she  comes  she  will  no  doubt  get  hired  there  for  the  summer.  William 
thinks  Thomas  had  better  come  with  her  if  you  do  not,  as  he  would  get  at  the 
rate  of  £20  a  year.  We  have  a  verj-nice  stone  built  house  to  live  in.  William 
is  working  about  the  hall  this  winter,  drawing  wood  with  four  oxen — oxen  are 
very  much  used  in  this  country.  Apple3_are  very  cheap  here.  You  can  get 
them  at  a  shilling  the  bushel ;  that  is  sixpence  in  English.  Butter  is  selling 
at  the  same  price  a  pound.  Flour  is  three  cents  a  pound.  A  hundred  cents 
is  a  dollar.  The  best  joint  of  meat  is  five  cents  a  pound.  If  you  come,  take 
care  not  to  have  much  small  change.  One  of  your  shillings  only  pays  for  22 
cents.  A  sovereign  will  pay  for  more  than  its  value.  The  oldest  clothes 
you  have  are  good  enough  for  the  voyage ;  only  you  will  want  some  better 
ones  to  dress  in  when  you  get  to  the  quarantine  ground — that  is  where  the 
doctor  will  inspect  you  before  you  are  allowed  to  enter  into  port.  You  must 
not  depend  on  the  ship  finding  anything  but  water.  Great  numbers  in  our 
ship  were  deceived  about  the  ship's  allowance.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  get 
a  berth  in  the  ship  under  a  hatchway,  it  is  so  dangerous  for  children,  and 
Bometimes  persons  fall  down  when  the  ship  is  tossing  about, 

WllLIAM   AKD    HeKKY    WllITE, 

TO    C.O  R  R  E  S  P  OIN  D  E  N  T  S  . 

S.  M.— The  second  edition  of '  Tlie  Violet'  is  now  ready. 

W/H.,  Portley,  asks,  '  Admitting  the  proposition  that  the  Bible  is  fallible, 
upon  what  ground  do  you  base  your  ideas  of  man's  future  state  V  I  answer. — 
You  will  find  those  grounds  stated,  to  some  extent,  in  a  former  number  of 
The  People.  You  will  also  find  them  unfolded  in  Theodore  Parker's  Discourse 
on  Matters  Perlaininq  to  Rdi<iion.  They  are  briefly  these,— the  goodness  of 
God,  and  the  nature  of  man.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  no  doubt  originated 
at  first  in  man's  nature,  and  in  the  revelations  of  God's  goodness  made  by 
nature.  The  character  of  God  as  unfolded  in  his  works,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  man,  are  the  true,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  only  foundation  on 
Tj-hich  faith  in  immortality  can  rest. 

J  w  _It  will  probably  take  about  £6  to  bring  your  father  back.  If  you 
send  the  money  to  Mr.  Eamsden,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Tapscott 
for  his  return. 

W.  B.,  near  Halifax,  tells  me  that  he  has  discovered  the  perpetual  motion ; 
that  iie  has  had  a  machine  on  the  principle  built  twice  on  a  small  scale,  and 
has  witnessed  the  infinite  power  of  his  wonderful  discovery.  He  wishes  us  to 
state  particulars  to  our  readers,  but  we  must  wait  till  we  have  seen  the 
machine  at  work  ourselves. 

Thanks  to  B.  RcsniON  for  his  note.  He  says  he  has  for  many  years  thought 
that  the  working  classes  can  never  succeed  in  obtaining  the  reforms  they 
desire  without  uniting  and  cooperating  with  the  middle  class  reformers.  He 
difters  from  me  in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  motives  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  my  case.  His  opinion  is,  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral refused  to  prosecute  in  my  case  was  a  fear  that  ho  would  break  down  in 
the  trial.     He  is  probably  right. 

There  has  been  an  advertisement  in  the  'Standard  of  Freedom,'  it  seems,  to 
the  effect  that  parties  wishing  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  America 
may  have  a  passage,  with  provisions,  and  twenty  acres  of  freehold  land  and  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  town  lot,  with  a  shanty,  or  hut,  nine  feet  by  twelve 
erected  thereon,  for  eleven  guineas,— passengers  to  find  their  own  bedding.  A 
prospectus  and  full  particulars  arc  ofl'ered  in  the  advertisement  on  receipt  of 
two  postage  stamps.  The  land  is  in  Georgia.  E.  H.  asks  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  this  offer.     I  give  it.     I  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  it  is  something 


like  O'Connor  and  Saunders's  Western  Virginia  Land  Scheme.  Georgia  is  a 
slave  state.  It  is,  besides,  an  exceedingly  swampy  region.  Much  of  the  land 
is  good  for  nothing,  and  can  neither  be  cultivated  nor  inhabited.  It  is  a  hun- 
dred to  one — aye  ten  thousand  to  one— that  the  land  referred  to  in  the  adver- 
tisement is  of  this  description.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  proprietors!  of  the 
Standard  of  Frc'dom  to  publish  such  advertisements  without  accompanying 
them  with  some  words  of  caution  to  their  readers.  Let  intending  emigrants 
beware  of  parties  making  such  offers.  Their  only  safe  course  is  to  go  at  once 
into  the  country,  get  work  for  a  while,  and,  while  working,  collect  information 
respecting  the  country,  &c. ;  and  then  look  after  a  plot  of  land.  The^atteiqpta 
to  impose  upon  emigrants  are  infinite. 

A  ITATiosiL  ScDOoLJusiEE. — I  fear  I  can  give  you  no  satisfactorj'  inform)^ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  schoolmasters  emigrating  to  the  United 
States ;  if  I  could,  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  do  so.  It  is  true  enoDgb 
that  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  in  this  country  is  generally  an  exceeding/ 
disagreeable  one.  If  I  should  find  that  there  is  any  encouragement  for 
schoolmasters  to  go  to  the  United  States,  I  shall  not  be  backward  to  let  you 
know. 

W.  J.  Stevexs. — I  do  not  know  a  superior  work  professing  to  show  the  real 
nature  of  the  soul  and  proving  its  future  existence.  The  work  most  likely  to 
meet  your  wishes,  is,  in  my  opinion, '  Theodore  Parker's  Discourse  on  Matttra 
Periaining'Jo  Religion.'  I  have  just  published  a  cheap  edition  of  it,  price 
Is.  9d.,  which  can  be  had  either  direct  from  me  or  through  any  of  my  agents. 

A  Well-wishek,  Xewakk. — The  works  of  Fowler  which  I  have  pabUabe4 
are  the  following : — '  Amativeness,'  price  2d.  '  Love  and  Parentage,  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  Oftspring,'  price  3d.  '  JIatrimony,'  price  3d.  'Intellect 
and  Memory,'  price  5d.  '  Intemperance  and  Tight  Lacing,'  price  3d.  '  I^a> 
sons  in  Physiology,'  price  3d.  '  Lessons  in  Phrenolog}','  price  6d.  '  Animal 
and  Mental  Physiology,'  price  lOd.  So  far  from  considering  the  works  dear, 
I  think  them  exceedingly  cheap.  The  prices  are  only  about  one  quarter  what 
thej-  are  sold  for  in  their  original  form.  They  ire  printed  on  good  com- 
mon paper.  They  have  already  been  of  infinite  service  to  many.  I  have 
received  letters  from  great  numbers  thanking  me  for  publishing  them.  Many 
have  expressed  themselves  under  infinite  obligations  to  me  for  rendering 
them  this  service.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  on  with  the  works  at  present.  I 
shall,  however,  commence  again,  as  soon  as  I  have  sold  sufficient  of  those 
lately  printed  to  free  me  from  loss. 

K.  Mason. — I  cannot  give  you  the  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Ellsworth's 
land.  I  could  not  obtain  the  particulars  from  Mr.  Roy.  I  have  just  seen  a 
letter  from  a  person  who  went  from  Penrith  to  Lafayette  and  applied  to  Mr. 
Ellsworth  himself  in  pers-jn.  He  says  that  the  situation  is  not  healthy  ;  that 
the  town  of  Lafayette  is  very  dirty  ;  and  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  asks  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  an  acre  for  such  land  as  you  can  buy  at  the  American  Land  office 
for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  You  will  see  the  substance  of  the  letter  on 
another  page.  The  best  thing  connected  with  Mr.  Ellsworth's  land  is  this,— 
that  you  are  not  required  to  buy  it  before  you  see  it,  or  to  pay  away  any  money 
till  you  know  what  you  are  paying  it  for. 

E.  D. — Illinois  is  the  best  for  some  farmers  ;  Ohio  for  others.  Both  coun- 
tries are  good,  but  land  is  cheaper  in  Illinois  than  in  Ohio.  Some  of  the 
prairies  in  Illinois  are  flat  and  wet ;  others  of  them  are  rolling  and  dry.  Some 
of  them  are  near  to  timber,  and  others  not.  You  must  see  ihc  country  for 
yourself  before  you  buy  any  land.  For  dairj-  farmers  Illinois  would  probably 
be  best,  but  it  is  not  so  healthy  a  country  as  Ohio.  If  you  go  into  Illinois, 
the  best  way  is  either  by  New  Orleans  and  up  the  Mississippi,  or  by  New  York 
and  right  away  through  Albany  to  BuflSilo,  and  then  along  the  lakes  to  Chi- 
cago.   The  cost  will  be  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  each  individual. 

JouH  Wood  and  nine  others,  wish  me  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ramsden,  22  Hunter  street,  Liverpool,  for  the  assistance  they  rendered 
them  in  obtaining  cheap  and  good  berths,  and  accommodating  them  while  in 
Liverpool.  They  think  this  public  expression  due  to  ilr.  Ram.sden ;  and 
they  hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  leading  other  intending  emigrants  to  place 
themselves  in  his  hands. 

Well  WishKR.— You  can  take  almost  any  quantity  of  small  wares  without 
paying  duty.  The  custom-house  officers  in  New  York  appear  to  be  instructed 
to  connive  at  emigrants  taking  in  a  few  things.  How  you  woiUd  succeed  in 
selling  them  I  hardly  know. 

J.  B.  W. — 1  think  you  will  see  reason  to  believe  the  sentence  to  which  yon 
refer  to  be  correct,  if  you  will  reconsider  it.  I  am  thoroughly  persnaded 
myself  that  the  spread  and  temporary  prevalence  of  all  new  principles  do 
go"od,  and  that  they  do  good  not  to  a  few  individuals  merely,  but  to  society 
generally.  A  change  of  errors  prepares  the  way  for  the  ultimate  annihilation 
of  error. 

Jons  ScTCiiFFE.— I  believe  the  Almighty  does  govern  the  human  race  by 
fixed  laws,  and  that  he  never  goes  out  of  the  regular  ordinary  way  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  virtuous!.  I  cannot  therefore  sec  how  virtuous  men  can 
obtain  any  blessings  from  God  by  means  of  their  prayers,  except  so  far  as 
their  prayers  may  exert  a  good  influence  upon  themselves,  and,  by  exciUi^ 
and  invigorating  their  organs  of  hope  and  general  acUvily,  increase  their 
probabilities  of  success  in  their  umlcrlakings.    It  is  very  possible  that  good 
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men  may  derive  benefit  from  prayer  though  the  world,  is  governed  hy  uniform 
and  general  laws. 

Bkqcirer. — I  have  reprinted  my  Bcview  of  the  Bible,  Part  1st.  I  have 
commenced  the  work  afresh  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  The  first  number 
of  the  new  work  will  be  out  next  week,  price  one  penny. — You  will  see  a 
notice  of  Fowler's  works  in  this  People. — I  bolieve  Mr.  Larkin's  pamphlet 
on  the  Sabbath  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Barlow,  Xelson  street,  Newcastle  on  Tyne. — 
I  thirdi  Carlyle  is  a  great  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  I  \\z.\t  not  read  his 
Latter  Day  pamphlets,  ic. 

J.  A. — When  a  man  is  placed  between  two  gold  eoverigns  and  can  have 
only  one  of  them,  he  makes  no  choice  at  all  perhaps,  but  simply  says  within 
himself,  '  I  can  have  but  one,  and  it  matters  not  which  it  is ;'  and  therefore 
chooses — if  we  may  speak  in  a  paradox, — without  any  choice.  His  wants 
perhaps  make  him  decide  upon  taking  one  of  the  sovereigns,  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  delay  prevent  him  from  procrastinating. 

Geoegi:  Gkey — You  will  see  from  other  articles  in  Tlie  People  that  I  con- 
siiler  many  things  right  which  I  still  regard  as  anti-christian.  All  govern- 
ment by  force  is  anti-christian ;  yet  government  by  force  is  not  only  right,  but 
essential.  All  resistance  of  evil  is  anti-christian,  yet  resistance  of  evil,  in  my 
opinion,  is  in  many  cases  perfectly  right.  I  have  copies  on  hand  of  all  the 
works  of  Fowler  which  I  have  published. 

W.  Eauford. — A  reperusal  of  the  article  on  France,  Kepublicanism,  and 
Communism,  will,  I  think,  enable  you  to  see  my  meaning.  I  do  indeed  regard 
the  present  system  as  very  bad,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  communism  would 
be  the  best  substitute  for  it.  As  1  have  said  repeatedly,  I  have  no  objections 
to  see  parties  adopting  or  reducing  to  practice  the  communistic  principles. 
I  wish  the  Communistic  principle  to  be  tested  by  such  experiments.  Still,  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  system  is  not  the  best. 

C.  Elliot. — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  lines.  Practice  is  sure  to  improve 
you  if  it  does  not  make  you  perfect.  The  time  you  spend  in  writing  will  not 
be  lost  even  though  you  should  never  become  a  first  rate  author. 

James  Dickinson. — I  expect  to  Uave  for  the  United  States  next  March.  I 
am  sorry  so  many  amongst  the  working  classes  should  fail  to  recognise  their 
real  friends,  or  be  able  to  appreciate  their  labours  and  sacrifices  for  their  good. 
But  reformers  should  learn  to  be  content  with  the  consciousness  of  doing 
their  duty.  It  is  a  mournful  consideration  that  men  have  generally  slandered 
and  persecuted  their  friends  and  benefactors,  and  honoured  and  almost 
worshipped  impostors  and  swindlers. 

\V.  L.Roy  has  changed  his  terms  with  respect  to  the  land  he  ofiers  to 
emigrants.  Instead  of  requiring  half  the  produce  for  four  years,  he  now 
requires  half  of  the  produce  for  Ihree  years  only.  He  brought  to  me  a  re- 
commendation, or  letter  of  introduction,  from  an  excellent  friend  in  New 
Y^ork ;  and  it  is  on  the  authority  of  this  letter  of  introduction,  and  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Pioy  is  recognised  by  the  Methodist  Society  as  a  creditable  man, 
that  I  have  spoken  of  him  somewhat  favourably.  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
have  said,  the  best  thing  connected  with  his  offer  of  land  is,  that  he  demands 
no  money,  no  deposit,  but  leaves  parties  to  go  and  look  at  the  land  and  buy 
it  or  reject  it  as  they  may  see  reason. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  have  disposed  of  the  money  you  mention  properly.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  publish  the  account  in  The  People. 

If  the  Post  Ofiice  refuse  to  send  your  Peoples  for  a  penny,  see  the  Post- 
master, and  ask  for  a  sight  of  the  new  regulations.      I  did  so. 

W.  S. — I  find  I  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  proposed  to  me  by  my 
readers  and  friends  without  neglecting  other  matters  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. My  friends  must  therefore  excuse  me  if  I  .should  hereafter  fail  in  some 
cases  to  notice  their  communications.  I  will,  so  far  as  I  can,  answer  all  ques- 
tions that  appear  to  me  to  be  of  peculiar  importance,  but  many  other  questions 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  unanswered. 

S.  AsKwiTH. — I  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of  foiming  an  opinion  on 
Mesmerism.  I  have  seen  but  one  mesmeric  exhibition,  and  that  increased 
my  doubts  on  the  subject.  My  belief  was  that  the  person  who  pretended  to 
mesmerized  was  a  cheat.  He  did  nothing  to  satisfy  me  that  he  was  in  an 
abnormal  state.  He  did  nothing  but  what  I  could  have  done  myself— 
nothing  but  what  multitudes  could  do  without  being  mesmerized  at  all.  The 
most  wonderful  feat  that  he  performed  was  that  of  bearing  the  weight  of  a 
man  upon  his  out-stretched  legs  as  he  sat  upon  a  chair,  but  I  did  the  same 
myself  without  being  mesmerized.  I  bore  on  my  legs  the  heaviest  person  in 
the  company.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  collusion  amongst 
mesmerizers  and  their  subjects.  1  have  no  faith  vrhatever  in  the  power  of  a 
man  to  excite  particular  organs  of  the  brain  by  touching  the  skull  in  those 
parts  under  which  the  organs  are  situated. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  sent  from  Matthew  Shaw,  who  went  to 
America  in  August,  184S,  and  has  been  living  in  Wisconsin  this  last  year. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  father  ; — 

'Deeemher  Uth,  1S49. 

'  My  dear  Father  and  Mother, — I  still  feel  satisfied  with  America,  and 
am  much  better  circumstanced  than  when  in  England.  I  have  put  some 
money  out  on  interest,  got  sufficient  of  clothing,  and  have  plenty  of  money  in 
my  pocket.  But  much  more  than  this,  I  am  in  a  country  of  liberty.  When 
I  read  of  the  oppression  that  is  exercised  in  England  under  absolute  aristo- 


cracy, and  a  worldly,  selfish,  and  devilish  priesthood,  and  a  set  of  groasy 
ofiicers,  and  then  turn  my  eyes  to  this  happy  country,  I  feel  overwhelmed  with 
joy  and  thankfulness  that  1  was  ever  led  to  such  a  land  of  freedom.  I  have 
said  very  little  about  the  happiness  enjoyed  here,  either  in  tliis  or  in  my  last 
letter  ;  but  volume  after  volume  might  be  filled,  and  yet  there  would  remain 
something  untold.  But  I  find  1  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  If  you  have  not 
written,  you  must  write  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  heard  this  evening  that 
Joseph  Barker  has  come  to  America,  and  that  he  has  got  imprisoned.  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  true  about  his  imprisonment,  but  you  must  send  me  word 
if  he  be  come  to  America.  I  have  heard  strange  accounts  ofyom-  revivals 
and  revivalist,  D.  Grc  enberry.  I  think  you  reformers  have  been  very  inatten- 
tive. But  more  in  my  next.  A\1icn  you  conveniently  can,  send  me  a  volume 
or  two  of  Mr.  Barker's  works.  When  you  receive  a  letter,  send  a  newspaper 
off  directly,  and  I  will  do  the  same. 

'  So  I  remain  your  ever  affectionate  son,  Matthew  Shaw.' 

J.  Wood. — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  '  present  wages  system.' 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  wages.  The  evil  is  when  men  give  in- 
sufficient wages.  Your  question  about  the  standard  of  value,  I  cannot  answer. 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  provide  labour  for  each  other.  Of  com-se,  I 
think  it  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  labour  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  procure  labour.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  fix  the  price  of  labour.  I 
consider  the  present  poor  laws  in  many  respects,  very  bad  ones.  But  if  govern- 
ments would  do  their  duty  in  other  respects  they  would  never  need  to  find 
labour  for  people  ;  people  would  find  labour  for  themselves.  What  is  wanted 
is  the  abolition  of  all  bad  laws  respecting  land,  taxation,  &c.  &c.  If  govern- 
ments would  not  do  positive  injustice,  people  generally  would  be  able  \o 
obtain  both  regular  employment  and  fair  wages,  as  well  as  abundance  of  all 
things  needful  to  their  comfort  and  support  in  return  for  their  wages.  I  may 
be  wrong  ;  but  my  opinion  is  that;  such  questions  as  those  you  ask,  tend  to 
darken  subjects  which  would  otherwise  be  easily  understood. 

A.  C.  K. — I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  Dr.  C'oflin's  botanic  system.  I 
have  no  very  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Coffin.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Fowler's 
works  are  so  well  received.  The  works  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  I  am  sorry 
the  sale  is  not  suflacient  to  justify  me  in  publishing  the  whole  of  his  works. 

L.  E. — I  cannot  answer  your  questions  at  length.  The  doctrines  of  Phren- 
ology as  taught  by  Fowler  do  not  appear  to  me  to  clash  with  the  doctrine  of 
man's  free  agency.  As  to  the  question.  What  is  the  difference  between  Eobt. 
Owen's  doctrine  and  that  of  Phrenologj-,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  it.  I  am 
not  aware  that  Kobert  Owen  believes  in  Phrenology  at  all ;  and  Phrenology 
has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  nineteen-twentieth's  of  Robert  Owen's 
doctrines.  I  would  discourage  no  one  from  asking  questions ;  but  I  cannot 
engage  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  may  be  asked.  Every  one  should  do 
his  best  to  answer  his  own  questions  before  he  propounds  them  to  any  other 
person. 

G.  JI. — The  word  hell,  in  Scripture,  sometimes  means  the  grave ;  at  other 
times  it  simply  means  the  state  of  souls.  There  may  not  be  any  contradiction 
between  the  two  passages  of  Scripture,  one  of  which  says  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell,  and  the  other  of  which  represents  him  as  saying  to  the  dying  thief, 
'This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.'  But  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  story  about  the  penitent  thief  is  a  forgery.  It  does  in  my 
opinion  look  like  one. 

H.  CiiADwiCK.— I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  song,  but  I  cannot  engage  to 
publish  it  in  the  People  at  present. 

EMIGKATION  TO_NOETH  AMERICA. 

WTAPSCOTT,  &  Co,  Shipping  and  Emigration  Agents,  Liverpool,  continue  to  dispatcb 
.     First  Class  Ships 
TO  NEW  YORK  ...--.  every  FIVE  days. 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS  ...-.-.  every  TEN  days. 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA       -  ...         every  FIFTEEN  days. 

And  occasionally'  to 
BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC,  and  ST.  JOHNS. 

The  Ships  are  of  the  largest  class,  commanded  by  men  of  experience,  who  will  take  every 
precaution  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wish  to  be  more  select,  can  at  all  times  be  had, 
and  deposits  of  One  Pound  each,  to  secure  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  due 
attention. 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  can  know  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  here,  to  be  forwarded,  on  arrival,  at  New  York,  itithout  one  day's 
delay,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  are  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 
York, 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amoxmt,  on  sight  at  New  York,  payable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  at  aU  times  be  furnished  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mode  of  taking  care 
of  their  funds. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  Liveepooi,  Agenta 
for  W.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  New  Yoke. 

'  TAPSCOTT'S  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE  '  can  be  had  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stamps  for 
thes 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  maybe  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Wstson,  Quecn'f 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  through  (he  Book8«Uers. 
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THE  ARISTOCRAT  CALLED  TO  ACCOUNT. 


What  a  miserable  account  would  most  of  our  Aristocrats  and 
wealthy  men  have  to  give  of  themselves,  if  they  were  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  justice.  Imagine  them  questioned  by  justice,  and  required  to 
give  truthful  answers. 

Justice. — What  have  you  done  for  the  welfare  of  your  country  ? 
Have  you  ever  studied  the  welfare  of  your  country  ?  Have  you  ever 
made  the  welfare  of  your  country  the  object  of  your  life  I  What 
have  you  done  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  ?  What  have  you  done 
for  the  promotion  of  virtue  ?  What  have  you  done  for  the  protection 
of  the  weak  ?  What  have  you  done  for  the  security  of  the  tempted  ? 
What  have  you  done  for  the  reformation  of  criminals  ?  What  have 
you  done  for  the  illumination  of  the  deluded  \  What  have  you  done 
for  the  promotion  of  health  1  "What  have  you  done  for  the  protec- 
tion of  industry  ?  Have  you  earned  your  own  bread  ?  Have  you 
made  yom-  own  clothes  ?  Have  you  ploughed  a  single  field  ?  Plave 
you  laid  a  single  drain  ?  Have  you  built  a  single  house  ?  Have  you 
reaped  a  single  crop  ?  Have  you  sought  after  knowledge  for  your- 
self ?  Have  you  set  a  sober,  a  chaste  and  a  just  example  ?  Have 
you  spent  your  time  in  detecting  and  abolishing  bad  laws,  in  amend- 
ing corrupt  institutions,  in  promoting  education,  in  improving  the 
plan  of  your  towns  and  villages  ?  Have  you  done  anything  for  the 
promotion  of  cleanliness,  temperance  and  chastity  ?  If  not,  what 
have  you  done  1 

Aristocrat. — I  have  kept  possession  of  the  lands  which  my  father 
left  me.  I  have  collected  the  rents,  or  employed  a  steward  to  collect 
them.  In  many  instances  I  have  raised  the  rents,  and  have  made 
the  lands  which  my  father  left  me,  produce  far  more  than  he  ever 
made  them  produce.  T  have  carefully  preserved  the  ganre  on  my 
estate  ;  at  least  I  have  employed  a  number  of  stout  and  active  men  to 
preserve  it.  I  have  guarded  the  rivers,  the  pits  and  the  ponds  on  my 
estate,  and  prevented  my  neighbours  from  catching  the  fish.  I  have 
stopped  up  a  number  of  footpaths.  I  have  also  taken  possession  of 
some  common  lands,  on  which  the  poor  formerly  fed  their  asses,  their 
geese,  or  their  cows.  I  have  prevented  the  famishing  poor  from 
gathering  wild  fruit  on  my  estates.  I  have,  to  some  extent,  fenced 
in  the  moorlands  and  mountains,  and  prevented  people  from  trespass- 
ing upon  them.  I  have  cautioned  the  sons  and  daughters  of  my  ser- 
vants against  early  marriages,  and  have  forbidden  their  parents  to  en- 
tertain them  in  their  houses  if  they  venture  to  disregard  my  caution. 
I  have  warned  the  vicar  and  the  curate  not  to  preach  against  what 
they  may  think  amiss  in  my  conduct,  or  in  the  conduct  of  my  family 
or  friends,  and  I  have  induced  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  rebuke  and 
suspend  one  of  them  for  expressing  himself  too  freely  in  my  presence. 
I  have  raised  some  beautiful  horses,  clever  hunters,  and  frequently 
ridden  on  some  of  them.  I  have  kept  an  excellent  pack  of  hounds, 
and  have  built  kennels  for  them  superior  to  the  houses  of  some  of 
my  tenants.  I  have  carefully  guarded  the  foxes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  severely  rebuked,  and  in  some  cases  punished,  parties,  for  ven- 
turing to  injure  or  destroy  them.  I  have  spent  several  months  every 
year  in  coursing,  in  fox-hunting,  and  shooting.  I  have  blown  away  a 
good  deal  of  gunpowder,  and  a  good  deal  of  shot.     I  have  gambled  a 


little,  and  lost  some  money.  My  object  was  to  win,  but  in  that  I  was 
disappointed.  But  I  have  made  up  my  losses  by  raising  my  rents, 
and  I  am  now  perhaps  as  rich  as  I  ever  was.  I  have  made  some 
excellent  feasts,  but  I  have  never  invited  the  famishing  to  any  of  them. 
I  have  drunk  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and  sometimes  been  rather  intoxi- 
cated in  consequence  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  found  me  sprawhng  in 
the  street  or  wallowing  in  a  ditch.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  my 
dress,  and  many  a  time  changed  my  tailor  because  he  failed  to  please 
me.  I  have  preached  a  little  against  surplus  population,  and  have 
been  the  father  of  some  thirty  or  forty  illegitimate  children.  I  have 
subscribed  occasionally  to  the  cause  of  moral  reform,  and  have  found 
the  moral  reformers  some  work  hy  seducing  a  number  of  females, 
and  converting  them  from  modest  and  industrious  women,  into  miser- 
able and  desperate  prostitutes.  I  liave  speculated  occasionally  in 
railways.  Sometimes  I  have  lost,  and  sometimes  I  have  gained  ;  but 
I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  consulted  the  interests  of  my  countrymen  or 
my  kind.  T  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  some 
years.  I  secured  my  election  by  bribery  and  persecution.  I  made 
a  good  job  of  my  influence  while  I  had  it,  for  I  secured  some  toler- 
able places  for  a  number  of  ray  friends  and  relations.  I  never  spoke 
much  ;  but  I  always  took  care  to  vote  on  tlie  side  of  law  and  order, 
and  in  opposition  to  any  innovation  in  our  political  or  ecclesiastical 
institutions.  Jly  father  did  a  little  in  the  slave  trade,  and  held  ex- 
tensive plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  worked  a  number  of 
negroes  :  but  the  laws  being  changed  on  those  subjects,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  in  those  lines  of  business  myself.  I  did  my  best 
to  keep  up  the  corn  laws  as  long  as  I  could.  They  raised  my  income 
many  thousands  a  year.  They  also  tended  to  keep  down  the  aspiring 
commercial  classes.  They  also  disabled  the  industrious  miUions  from 
purchasing  goods  in  the  market.  They  thus  brought  down  the  price 
of  the  things  we  had  to  buy,  and  raised  the  prices  of  the  things  we 
had  to  sell,  i  have  prosecuted  several  poachers.  Some  I  have  got 
transported  ;  several  I  have  got  imprisoned  ;  and  one  I  got  hung. 
The  one  that  was  hung  was  the  father  of  a  large  family.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  his  widow  and  children  ;  I  never  inquired.  I 
have  enlarged  my  house,  and  made  it  twice  as  commodious  as  it  was 
in  my  father's  time'.  I  have  also  built  an  additional  house  in  London, 
a  splendid  one  ;  and  I  have  furnished  it  very  richly.  I  do  not  know 
anything  good  that  I  have  done.  No  doubt  I  have  done  good  ;  but 
I  do  not  remember  anything  in  particular.  I  believe  n.y  steward  lias 
given  subscriptions  occasionally  ;  I  do  not  know  particularly  what  for. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  large  towns  I  never  in- 
quired afler  the  healthfulness  of  particular  districts.  I  have  heard  of 
the  temperance  cause,  but  I  never  did  anything  to  help  it  forward  1 
think  it  might  lessen  the  price  of  barley,  and  thus  inter  ere  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  the  rents  of  the  landlord,  as  well  as 
diminish  the  revenues  of  the  country.  I  favoured  the  establishment 
of  beershops.  The  measure  answered  well  for  the  barley  grower.  I 
have  heard  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  but  I  never  did  anytlu.ig  to 
obtain  their  repeal.  They  do  not  much  interfere  with  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  rich.  A  shiUinq  or  two  extra  for  a  book,  and  a  few  pence 
more  for  a  newspaper,  are  matters  of  little  moment  so  far  as  we  are 
roncerne.1.     And  the  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  the  masses  would 
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probably  endanger  our  privileges.  I  always  considered  that  the  poor 
were  made  to  work  for  the  rich,  and  not  to  read  books,  acquire  know- 
ledge, or  take  part  in  public  affairs.  I  am  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  and  commander  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  I  make  it  part  of 
my  study  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  government.  I  do  not  inquire  whether  government  use  their  au- 
thority wisely  or  not ;  the  laws  must  be  obeyed  whether  good  or  bad ; 
and  the  government  must  be  supported,  whatever  its  measures.  Where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  living.  I  have  heard .  it  said  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  poverty  in  the  country,  but  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  it 
happens.  I  suppose  there  has  always  been  poverty  in  the  country, 
and  I  suppose  there  always  will  be.  The  bishop  says,  '  The  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  both.'  He 
tells  us  that  '  the  Lord  lifteth  up  and  casteth  down  ;  that  he  appoints 
to  every  man  his  sphere  ;  and  that  the  poor  we  shall  always  have  with 
us,'  I  have  never  considered  what  the  poor  are  capable  of  learning, 
or  what  they  are  capable  of  doing,  or  what  they  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing, or  what  they  are  capable  of  enjoying.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
secure  good  matches  for  my  daughters.  I  have  married  some  of  my 
younger  sons  to  wealthy  ladies.  I  have  got  my  sons  and  sons-in- 
law  commissions  in  the  army,  or  places  in  the  church,  or  situa- 
tions under  government.  My  income  is  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year.  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  it  goes.  I  have  some 
splendid  carriages,  some  beautiful  horses,  some  excellent  dogs.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  world  is  any  better  for  anything  I  have  done 
in  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  done  anything  to  lessen  men's  suf- 
ferings or  to  increase  their  enjoyments.  I  do  not  understand  such 
questions.  I  have  frequently  injured  my  own  health,  not  by  any 
efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  but  by  over-indulgence  at 
the  table,  and  excesses  in  certain  other  ways.  1  cannot  say  that  I 
can  see  much  to  boast  of  in  my  past  life.  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  I  have  done  the  things  wliich  T  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
left  undone  the  things  which  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  am  a  firm 
believer,  for  anything  I  know,  in  the  Athanasian  creed.  I  trust  in 
the  merits  of  Christ ;  I  have  nothing  else  to  trust  in.  If  I  had  no- 
thing to  save  me  from  hell  but  my  own  good  works,  I  should  be  in 
a  poor  condition.  But  God  is  merciful ;  and  though  I  have  not  dealt 
much  in  mercy  myself  towards  my  fellowmen,  I  hope  God  will  deal 
mercifully  with  me.  I  dare  say  I  have  committed  a  great  many  sins, 
according  to  the  common  way  of  reckoning.  I  cannot  exactly  say 
what  would  have  been  my  position  in  the  world  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  corn  laws  and  the  like.  I  have  always  declaimed  against 
popular  movements,  against  democratic  associations,  and  republican 
principles.  I  have  often  heard  that  republicanism  works  well  in 
America  ;  but  it  would  make  dreadful  havoc  with  us  in  England.  I 
expect  to  die  soon.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  world  will  be  anything 
the  worse  for  my  death.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  anything  the 
better  for  my  life.  I  have  not  thought  much,  as  yet,  about  my  future 
prospects.  I  am  told  that  there  is  hope  even  in  the  eleventh  hour. 
It  would  seriously  interfere  with  my  interests  to  hearken  to  conscience 
at  present.  The  fittest  time  for  repentance  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
hour  of  death,  when  you  can  lose  nothing  by  becoming  religious.  I 
believe  I  have  done  a  little  tov/ards  encouraging  the  fine  arts  ;  at 
least  I  have  bought  several  pictures,  and  I  was  told  that  I  should  be 
encouraging  the  arts  by  purchasing  them.  I  have  not  much  troubled 
myself  by  inquiring  into  matters  for  myself.  T  have  generally  con- 
tented myself  with  thinking  as  other  people  of  rank  think,  and  living 
as  other  people  of  rank  are  accustomed  to  live.  I  was  born  a  lord.  I 
was  a  ruler  and  legislator  in  virtue  of  my  descent.  I  can  say  no  more. 
Oh  I  had  forgot  the  wars.  I  never  fought  myself,  but  I  encouraged 
others  to  fight.  I  did  not  subscribe  any  portion  of  my  income  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  wars,  but  I  assisted  in  the  invention  of 
many  new  taxes.  I  always  rejoiced  in  the  reverses  of  the  democrats 
and  revolutionists,  and  in  the  success  of  the  armies  of  the  allied 
raonarchs.  I  have  done  my  best  in  a  private  way  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  democratic  principles  both  at  home  ami  abroad.     I  cannot 


say  that  I  have  always  conducted  myself  virtuously  in  foreign  countries. 
A  certain  amount  of  license  is  always  allowed  to  people  of  rank.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  always  paid  my  tradesmen's  bills.  I  have 
always  paid  the  money  that  I  have  lost  in  gambling.  I  have  never  past 
a  year  without  attending  several  races.  I  have  never  been  a  very  great 
better.  I  have  bet  occasionally.  I  have  not  had  any  particular  thoughts 
about  spending  the  future  better  than  the  past.  I  believe  the  people 
generally  dislike  the  nobility.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  any 
particular  reason  to  esteem  us  or  love  us.  I  do  not  know  what  right 
they  have  to  busy  themselves  about  our  doings.  Their  business  is  to 
obey  the  laws,  to  pay  the  taxes,  to  do  the  work  of  the  country,  and 
to  leave  us  to  dispose  of  its  revenues,  and  manage  its  affairs  ;  at  least 
so  I  have  been  taught.  I  have  often  heard  of  a  surplus  produce,  a 
surplus  of  woollen  goods,  a  surplus  of  cotton  goods,  a  surplus  of 
hardware,  &c.,  &c.  I  never  had  any  hand  myself  in  causing  such  a 
surplus.  I  never  produced  anything  since  I  was  born.  I  never  pro- 
duced so  much  as  a  grain  of  wheat  myself ;  nor  did  I  ever  produce 
an  article  of  clothing  or  furniture.  I  always  regarded  labour  as  some- 
thing low  and  mean,  as  something  quite  discreditable  for  a  man  of  rank. 
I  have  consumed  my  share  of  what  others  have  produced  ;  but  I  can 
say  with  a  good  conscience  that  I  never  produced  anything  myself. 
I  challenge  the  universe  to  convict  me  of  ever  having  done  a  single 
thing  in  the  way  of  producing  eitlier  food  or  clothing,  or  any  useful 
article  whatever.  I  have  worn  as  good  clothes,  for  aught  I  know, 
and  have  eaten  as  good  food,  and  have  drunk  as  good  wine,  and  have 
lived  in  as  magnificent  a  house,  and  have  used  as  splendid  furniture, 
and  have  slept  on  as  good  a  bed,  and  have  ridden  in  as  beautiful  a 
carriage,  as  any  man  of  rank  in  the  country  :  and  I  have,  in  general, 
had  as  large  an  income  as  some  of  the  best  of  our  noble  families. 
But  I  never  took  part  in  any  kind  of  work,  however  useful,  or  lent 
a  hand  in  the  production  of  any  article  of  food  or  clothing,  or  of  any 
description  of  useful  article  whatever.  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  crime 
of  acting  beneath  the  dignity  of  my  station  by  taking  any  part  in  any 
description  of  useful  or  necessary  labour,  as  mortal  man  can  be.  I 
can  swear  that. 

Imagine  our  aristocrats  thus  summoned  before  the  bar  of  eternal 
justice,  and  giving  such  an  account  of  themselves  as  this.  And  are 
these  the  men  that  are  to  be  allowed  to  rule  us  ?  Are  these  the  men 
that  are  to  be  allowed  to  make  our  laws,  to  take  our  money,  to  manage 
our  affairs.  What  are  we  about,  that  we  do  not  at  once  unite  and 
put  an  end  to  their  hateful  rule,  and  establish  the  reign  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  land  1 


WORK  AND  WAIT, 


Do  not  let  us  be  impatient.  Do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  make  our 
sucklings  into  men  and  women  in  a  day  ;  and  rage  and  fret  as  we  may, 
ive  cannot  enlighten  and  emancipate  nations  at  our  pleasui-e.  The  tree 
will  have  time  for  its  growth,  wliether  you  are  disposed  to  allow  it  or  not. 
You  may  kill  the  tree  by  your  impatience,  but  you  cannot  make  It 
grow  without  due  allowance  of  time.  No  more  can  you  force  the  spiri- 
tual growth  of  nations.  They  are^the  wisest  reformers,  who  tell  the 
truth  and  do  their  duty,  and  leave  results  with  God.  Let  us  have 
patience  then,  I  say.  I  do  not  say,  let  us  sleep.  I  simply  say,  let  us 
have  patience.  You  may  work  as  hard  as  you  please.  I  shall  myself 
work  as  hard  as  I  can.  But  why  make  ourselves  miserable  ?  Why 
not  enjoy  the  blessings  we  have,  while  we  labour  for  those  which  we 
have  not  ?  Why  not  enjoj^  a  portion  of  liappiness  ourselves,  wliile  we 
are  labouring  for  the  welfare  of  our  brethren  ?  Why  torture  ourselves 
unnecessarily  ?  •  ' 


Thoso  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neigUbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  cpnsequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  ■ 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  a  brother  an  extensive  manufaoturer, 
1  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  re.osonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  bro\vn  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  gi-eens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  .shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  "We  have  very  little  fear  <A 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  mast  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Barker. 
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The  Church  of  England,  and  almost  all  the  dissenting  sects,  are 
lifting  up  their  voices  against  secular  education.  This  is  perfectly 
natural.  The  sects  and  the  priesthoods  see  that  they  will  lose  a  por- 
tion of  their  power  or  influence  over  the  people,  if  the  government 
establish  schools  for  the  secular  education  of  the  people.  They  see 
that  their  sectarian  and  priestly  interests  will  decline  ;  that  they  will 
lose  to  some  extent  the  opportunity  of  moulding  tho  youth  of  the 
nation  according  to  their  own  will,  if  a  general  system  of  secular 
education  be  established.  And  the  priests  and  the  leading  sectarians 
had  rather  that  multitudes  of  the  people  should  be  left  in  utter  igno- 
rance, than  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen 
their  power  and  influence.  The  priests  and  the  leading  sectarians 
may  believe,  for  anything  I  know,  that  if  they  lose  any  portion  of 
their  influence  over  the  people,  the  people  will  be  all  the  more  likely 
to  lose  their  souls  and  to  rush  into  eternal  torments.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  influenced  in  opposing  a  national  system  of  education  by 
benevolent  motives.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we,  who  believe 
them  most  grossly  and  miserably  mistaken,  should  co-operate  with 
them.  It  is  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  to  oppose  them.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  diminution  of  priestly  and  sectarian  influence 
in  the  country  would  be  a  great,  an  inestimable  blessing.  Ny  opinion 
is,  that  the  freer  and  more  independent  the  people  are,  the  less  likely 
they  will  be  either  to  run  into  danger  on  earth,  or  to  rush  into  destruction 
hereafter.  I  shall  therefore  do  all  I  can  in  favour  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  secular  education.  I  shall  favour  such  a  system  of  education 
for  this  very  reason  among  others,  that  it  will  tend  to  annihilate  the 
power  of  priests,  and  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  theological  delusions, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  useful  knowledge  and  genuine  virtue 
amongst  the  people. 


EXPERIENCE, 

Experience,  in  many  cases,  yields  great  advantage  ;  in  other  cases 
it  entails  great  loss  and  injury.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  should  not 
have  been  better  without  certain  portions  of  my  experience.  That 
we  always  gain  something  by  experience  may  be  true.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  we  frequently  lose  something  by  our  experience,  and 
the  loss  in  some  cases  is  greater  than  the  gain.  The  loss  is  greater 
than  the  gain  in  iiiatii/  cases.  I  grant  that  in  many  cases  the  gain  is 
greater  than  the  loss  ;  but  in  other  cases  the  loss  is  far  greater  than 
the  gain.  Men  are  very  foolish,  in  my  opinion,  in  seeking  some 
kinds  of  experience. 

There  are  men,  for  instance,  who  hear  of  the  effects  of  certain 
crimes.  They  have,  however,  doubts  as  to  whether  what  they  hear 
be  strictly  true  or  not,  and  they  are  wishful  to  make  experiments  for 
themselves.  They  are  not  content  with  the  testimony  of  friends. 
They  are  not  content  with  the  assurances  of  wise  and  virtuous  and 
disinterested  individuals,  who  have  made  experiments  before  them. 
They  must  make  experiments  for  themselves.  They  accordingly 
make  these  experiments,  but  they  soon  find  reason  to  repent  of  their 
experiments.  They  soon  find,  that  though  they  have  gained  a 
little  knowledge,  they  have  lost  something  far  more  valuable, — that 
though  they  have  gained  a  little  knowledge,  they  have  lost  a  portion" 
of  virtue  and  enjoyment — a  consciousness  of  innocence  and  cheerful 
self-respect,  which  they  never  can  regain. 

To  be  more  particular.  You  read  in  certain  books  that  certain 
indulgences  produce  certain  effects.  You  meet  with  the  same 
sentiments  in  a  great  variety  of  books.  You  see  reason  to  believe 
that  the  men  who  inculcate  those  sentiments  speak  either  from  their 
own  experience,  or  from  the  experience  of  others.  You  however  are 
not  satisfied  to  abide  by  the  experience  of  your  predecessors.  With 
*v,  considerable  amount  of  faith  in  the  truth  of  what  you  have  heard 
and  read,  you  proceed  to  gratify  your  inclinations,  and  indulge  your 


unholy  curiosity.  You  make  the  experiment.  You  gain  a  little 
knowledge  ;  but  you  lose  a  portion  of  virtue,  a  portion  of  self-respect, 
a  portion  of  enjoyment — a  portion  which  you  never  can  regain. 
What  is  still  worse,  you  find  perhaps,  that  the  violation  of  God's 
law  once,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  resist  temptations  to 
violate  it  a  second  time.  You  find  your  propensities  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  you  have  criminally  indulged  them. 
Your  first  experiments  have  not  satisfied  your  criminal  curiosity. 
You  are  more  strongly  tempted  to  make  a  second  experiment,  than 
you  were  to  make  the  first.  You  find  it  not  only  impossible  to  regain 
your  lost  innocence,  but  next  to  impossible  to  regain  your  former 
amount  of  spiritual  power,  or  virtuous  self-control.  We  say  to  the 
young,  be  content,  with  respect  to  matters  of  this  description,  with 
the  experience  of  others.  Receive  the  testimony  of  your  wise  and 
disinterested  elders.  Live  by  faith  to  some  extent.  If  you  should 
ever  discover  that  the  advice  which  your  elders  give  you  is  bad,  reject 
it  ;  but  till  you  do  discover  it  to  be  bad,  attend  to  it.  Do  especially 
respect  the  advice  which  harmonises  with  your  own  pure  conscience. 
In  matters  where  you  can  make  experiments  without  violating  your 
own  feelings,  your  own  sense  of  right,  your  own  beUef  as  to  what  is 
your  duty — make  what  experiments  you  please  ;  but  in  cases  where  your 
heart  admonishes  you,  where  your  own  spiritual  nature  assures  you, 
that  the  advice  of  your  counsellors  and  the  warnings  of  your  friends 
are  founded  in  truth  and  righteousness,  be  content  xoithout  experiments. 
Keep  your  natural,  your  original  innocence  ;  it  is  no  light  blessing  ; 
and  the  loss  of  it  is  no  trifling  loss.  And  it  is  a  blessing  which  you 
cannot  lose  alone.  When  you  lose  it,  you  lose  along  with  it  many 
other  important  and  inestimable  blessings. 

I  grant  that  all  have  not  the  opportunity  of  learning  from  others 
how  grievously  men  suffer  by  violating  certain  laws  of  their  nature 
and  of  God.  All  are  not  surgeons  or  physicians.  All  are  not  priests. 
All  are  not  trusted  with  the  secrets  of  miserable  and  ruined  offenders. 
All  are  not  readers.  Still,  all  have  something  within  them  which 
will  tell  them,  in  general,  when  experiments  are  criminal  ;  and  all 
would  do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  warnings  and  admonitions  of 
the  voice  within. 

You  should  also  consider,  that  there  are  certain  experiments  which 
you  cannot  make  without  injuring  or  ruining  others.  There  are  cer- 
tain crimes  which  men  cannot  commit  alone.  In  making  experiments 
in  the  commission  of  such  crimes,  men  not  only  risk  their  own  life 
and  enjoyment,  but  the  life  and  enjoyment  of  their  accomplices.  How 
many  men  have  ruined  affectionate  and  confiding  individuals  by  their 
rash  and  criminal  experiments. 

And  men  should  remember,  that  they  cannot  destroy  the  happiness 
of  others,  without  destroying  their  own  happiness  ;  that  they  cannot 
kill  another's  comfort,  without  making  their  own  Uvea  miserable. 


CONSERVATIVES  AND  REFORMERS. 


Conservatives  are  fools  if  they  wish  to  preserve  anytliing  evil ;  and  if 
they  wish  to  preserve  nothing  but  what  is  good,  the  Chartists  and  Re- 
publicans arc  as  much  conservatives  as  they  are.  The  chartists  and 
republicans  are  tlie  Iiest  consei-vatives.  Thci/  wish  to  preserve  the  good 
almic.  The  destruction  of  all  that  is  evil  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
preserving  all  that  is  good.  Ue  most  endangers  the  stability  of  what  is 
good,  who  wishes  to  preserve  the  evil  wliich  ignorant  or  interested  men 
have  mLxed  up  with  it.  lie  that  labours  to  preserve  l)oth  the  errors 
and  the  truths  of  any  religious  system,  will  find  himself  unable  to  pre- 
serve either.  lie  that  gi\  es  up  the  error  in  his  religious  system,  may 
preserve  the  truth  to  all  eternity  :  but  he  who  labours  to  perpetuate 
error,  will  i)robab!y  secure  the  temporary  downfall  even  of  the  truth. 
You  do  not  injure  a  tree  bv  cutting  off  a  rotten  br.inch  ;  you  injure  the 
tree  by  rcfimiifl  to  cut  it 'off.  Nor  do  you  injure  institutions  by  cor- 
recting their  abuses  ;  you  injure  them  hy  leaving  abuses  uncorrectfd. 
Our  aristocrats  might  rule  for  apes  if  they  would  rule  wisely  ;  but  if 
they  continue  much  longer  to  abuse  their  power,  they  will  lose  it 
altogether. 
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LONG-LIVED  DRINKERS. 


A .  M. — I  have  known  free-livers  who  have  enjoyed  as  good  health, 
aud  lived  to  as  great  an  age,  as  any  of  your  temperance  meo. 

J.  B. — Perhaps  so.  But  would  they  have  enjoyed  worse  health,  or 
would  they  have  died  earlier,  if  they  had  been  temperance  men  ? 
Might  they  not  have  enjoyed  still  better  health,  and  lived  to  a  still 
greater  age,  if  the^'  had  lived  more  temperately  ?  Did  they  not  owe 
their  health,  their  vigorous  constitutions,  and  their  great  length  of  life, 
to  the  temperate  habits,  and  the  consequent  healthy  and  vigorous 
frames,  of  their  parents  and  ancestors  1  If  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents had  lived  as  freely,  had  drunk  as  much,  as  themselves,  would 
they  have  been  born  with  as  good  constitutions  as  they  have  been  1 
Would  they  have  enjoyed  as  good  health,  or  would  they  have  lived 
to  as  great  an  age,  as  they  have  done  ?  Are  the  children  of  those 
free-living,  free-drinking  people,  as  healthy,  as  strong — or  are  they 
likely  to  be  as  long-lived,  as  their  parents  ?  If  these  healthv,  strong, 
long-lived,  free-living  men  had  been  more  temperate,  might  they  not 
have  been  the  parents  of  healthier,  stronger,  happier  and  longer-lived 
children.  These  are  questions  of  great  importance.  They  deserve 
your  serious  consideration.  My  opinion  is,  that  those  healthy,  strong, 
long-lived,  free-living  people,  are  healthy,  strong  and  long-lived  in 
spite  of  their  free-living — in  spite  of  their  ale-drinking,  wine-drinking, 
or  spirit-drinking,  and  not  in  consequence  of  it.  My  opinion  is,  that 
all  men  suffer  to  some  extent  by  free  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  ; 
and  that  those  free-livers — those  wine-drinking,  ale-drinking  or  spirit- 
drinking  people,  not  only  injure  themselves,  but  injure  their  children 
and  their  children's  children. 

THE   RIGHT   OF  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT  AND   LIBERTY 
OF  CONSCIENCE. 


The  right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience  are  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  sectarianism.  If  you  form  a  sect,  you  must 
make  certain  laws  and  establish  a  certain  creed  ;  and  if  you  would 
continue  your  sect  in  existence,  you  must  expel  those  who  break  the 
laws,  or  who  reject  the  creed.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  sect  in 
existence  in  any  other  way.  It  is  therefore  right  to  limit  the  exercise 
of  men's  private  judgment  and  their  liberty  of  conscience,  or  else  it 
is  wrong  to  form  sects.  If  it  be  right  to  form  a  sect,  it  is  right  to 
forbid  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  sect  the  unlimited  exercise 
of  their  private  judgment,  and  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience.  If 
it  is  wrong  to  forbid  men  the  unhmited  exercise  of  their  private  judg- 
ment and  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience,  it  is  wrong  to  form  or  to 
maintain  a  sect. 

Protestants  complain  of  the  Roman  Catholics  forbidding  the  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience  ;  but  they  them- 
selves do  the  same.  The  priests  of  the  Church  ©f  England  not  only 
excommunicate  you,  but  consign  you  to  eternal  damnation,  if  you  deny 
the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  persecute  you  if  you  deny 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  They  fine  you  or  imprison 
you  if  you  violate  their  laws.  For  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  denounce  the  Roman  Catholics  for  forbidding  the  right  of 
private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience,  is  the  grossest  in- 
consistency. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  the  various  Protestant  dissenting  sects. 
They  all  deny  to  their  members  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
liberty  of  conscience.  They  say  to  men,  '  You  must  believe  those 
doctrines  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  you  must  conform  to 
those  rules  which  we  have  made,  or  you  cannot  be  members  with 
us.'  The  Wesleyans  say,  '  You  must  subscribe  to  John  Wesley's 
sermons,  and  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  and  you  must  promise 
obedience  to  the  decision  of  conference,  or  you  cannot  be  admitted 
among  us  aspreachers.  And  they  say  to  men  generally, '  You  mustmeet 
in  class  ;  you  must  support  our  ministry  ;  you  must  receive  and  obey 
our  rules,  or  you  cannot  be  tolerated  as  members  amongst  us.      True, 


we  do  not  formally  forbid  you  to  exercise  your  own  private  judgments  ; 
we  do  not  expressly  declare  to  you  that  you  must  not  act  according  to 
your  own  consciences  ;  but  we  wish  you  nevertheless  to  understand, 
that  if  in  the  exercise  of  your  private  judgment  you  are  led  to  con- 
clusions at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  our  denomination,  or  if,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  your  consciences,  you  are  led  to  violate  the  rules 
which  we  have  laid  down,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  expel- 
ing  you.  How  can  two  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed  ?  And 
how  can  men  remain  together  in  the  same  religious  society,  or  labour 
together  in  the  same  priesthood,  unless  they  are  agreed  ?  How  can 
we  tolerate  men  in  tha  belief  and  the  avowal  of  doctrines  whicli  we 
l)elieve  to  be  damnable  ?  How  can  we  tolerate  men  in  a  course  of 
conduct  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church  '('  It 
is  thus  that  the  Wesleyans  reason  and  act.  It  is  thus  that  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Independents,  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  New  Connexion, 
and  the  Quakers  act. 

Yes,  even  the  Quakers  themselves  expel  men  for  exercising  their 
private  judgments,  and  acting  according  to  their  own  consciences. 
They  go  even  farther.  They  turn  men  out  of  their  situations — they 
refuse  to  employ  them  on  their  railways,  or  in  their  workshops, 
on  account  of  their  opinions  and  conscientious  proceedings. 

We  are  not,  at  present,  contending  that  men  do  wrong  in  forming 
sects,  and  in  requiring  the  members  and  ministers  to  subscribe  certain 
doctrines  and  to  obey  certain  rules  :  we  only  say,  that  while  they 
do  so,  it  is  inconsistent  in  them  to  pretend  to  allow  the  unlimited  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment  and  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience.  We 
do  not  say  that  Protestant  and  Dissenting  sects  are  wrong  in  blaming 
the  Church  of  Rome  for  forbidding  the  exercise  of  private  judgment 
and  liberty  of  conscience  to  its  members  ;  we  only  say,  that  if  they  are 
determined  to  continue  thus  to  denounce  the  Church  of  Rome  for 
not  granting  to  its  members  the  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment and  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience,  they  ought  to  go  a 
step  farther,  and  denounce  sectarianism  altogether,  and  ought  also 
to  abstain  from  all  part  either  in  forming  or  maintaining  sects.  We 
are  not  in  fact  blaming  any  party  at  present.  All  we  are  attempting 
is,  to  show  that  the  utmost  liberty  which  sects  and  priests  can  grant 
to  their  members  is  liberty,  if  they  cannot  believe  the  established 
creed,  and  obey  the  established  laws  of  the  sect,  quietly  to  leave  the 
sect.  What  we  are  complaining  of  at  present  is,  the  inconsistency  of 
sectarians.  What  we  wish  at  present  to  cure  is,  the  evil  custom  of  the 
sects  and  priesthoods  of  the  day  in  pretending  to  allow  a  liberty  which 
they  do  not  allow — which  they  cannot  allow  consistently  with  the 
existence  of  their  sects  and  priesthoods  ;  and  the  custom  of  de- 
nouncing as  a  grievous  and  intolerable  evil  in  other  sects,  what 
they  themselves  are  constantly  practising  in  their  own. 

AH  government,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judgment  and  unrestricted  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  Even  if  a  government  make  no  laws  but  what  are 
good — if  they  forbid  nothing  but  what  is  evil,  and  command  nothing 
but  what  is  virtuous  ;  their  laws  will  still  clash  withjthe  consciences  of 
some  individuals.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  all  men  to  have  the  same 
opinion  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  make  and  en- 
force a  multitude  of  laws,  however  good  the  laws  may  be,  without 
restricting  in  some  cases  men's  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  sect  to  establish  a  creed,  however  true,  that  shall  be 
regarded  by  every  one  as  true. 

The  utmost  liberty,  then,  that  a  sect  can  allow — the  utmost  lib- 
erty that  a  sect  ought  to  pretend  to  allow,  is  the  liberty  for  people  to 
remain  members  or  preachers  of  the  sect  so  long  as  they  hold,  or  refrain 
from  denying,  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  submit  to  the  established 
laws  and  usages  of  the  sect.  Let  reformers  understand  this.  Let 
them  take  right  ground  in  opposing  abuses  and  demanding  reforms. 
If  they  talk  much  about  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  old  sects  with  which  they  ai'e  at  war,  will  easily  be 
able  to  make  their  opinions  look  ridiculous  :  they  will  easily  be  able  to 
show,  that  the  adoption  of  their  principles  about  the  right   of  private 
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judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
continued  existence  of  a  sect,  or  church,  or  priesthood. 

I  would  commend  these  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the  Wesleyan 
reformers.  I  find  that  many  of  them  are  talking  loudlv  about  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience.  Thev  know  not 
what  they  are  doing.  They  understand  not  well  what  they  are  saj-ing. 
Have  they  not  already,  in  their  aggregate  meeting,  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  doctrines  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  as  laid  down  in 
Wesley's  standard  writings,  are  true  ?  And  have  they  not  laid  down 
this  ])rinciple  preparatory  to  an  enactment,  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
recognise  none  as  preachers  amongst  them  who  do  not  believe  those 
doctrines  ?  Where  then  is  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  where 
is  liberty  of  conscience  ?  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  Methodist 
refomers  are  plaj-ing  the  hj-pocrite  in  this  matterr  They  really  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  allow  the  right  of  private  judgment'  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  yet  maintain  certain  creeds  and  laws  and  usages. 
I  thought  so  once  myself.  I  reasoned  as  they  now  reason,  and 
was  sonae  time  before  I  discovered  my  error.  AVhat  /  did  sincerely, 
Methodist  reformers  may  be  doing  sincerely.  I  do  not  therefore  scold 
them  or  blame  them.  I  simply  admonish  or  warn  them.  Mv  wish 
is  to  instruct,  and  not  condemn — to  enlighten,  and  not  reproach.  I 
only  wish  the  Wesleyan  reformers  to  give  no  occasion  to  their  adver- 
saries to  speak  reproachfully,  by  promising  what  they  will  never  be 
able  to  grant. 

PEXN  AJsD  M.VCAULAY. 

A  friend  told  me  lately,  that  the  reason  why  ^lacaulay  chose,  in  his 
History  of  England,  to  abuse  the  great  philanthropist  Penn,  was,  that 
some  Quakers  had  vexed  him  dreadfully  by  voting  against  him  at  the 
Edinburgh  election.  One  thing  appears  to  be  certain,  that  if  this  was 
Tict  Macaulay's  reason  for  attempting  to  blacken  Penn,  he  must  have 
had  some  worse,  some  more  discreditable  reason.  Some  think  that  the 
reason  why  Macaulay  has  abused  Penn  is,  that  he  is  incapable  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  the  higher  kinds  of  moral  excellence  ;  that 
though  he  can  appreciate  a  worldly  soul,  he  cannot  appreciate  a  truly 
spiritual,  disintei-ested,  god-like  soul. 

Others  think  tliat  Macaulay  hated  Penn  on  account  of  the  ultra 
character  of  his  liberalism.  Penn  was  a  democrat — a  republican  in 
fact.  His  influence  had  no  small  part  in  preparing  the  Americans 
for  republican  institutions.  JIacaulay  is  a  whig  ;  and  whigs  hate 
republicanism. 

It  is  hard,  however,  to  say  exactly,  by  what  motives  Macaulay  was 
actuated.  One  thing  however  is  certain, — that  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  Penn — tlie  gross  and  shameless  injustice  wliich  he  has  done 
that  great  and  god-like  iiliiianthropist,  has  compelled  numbers  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  must  be  either  an  exceedingly  little-minded,  or  a  grievously 
crooked  and  corrupt-minded  man. 

OVER  SUPPLY. 
Some  people  talk  of  an  over-supply  of  goods.  Manufacturers  com- 
plain of  an  over-supply  of  clothing,  &c. ;  wliile  agriculturists  complain 
of  an  over-supply  of  food.  The  tmth  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  over- 
supply  of  any  of  those  articles.  There  are  millions  upon  millions  who 
have  not  a  sufficiency  ofthoseuseful  articles.  That  which  is  wanted  is,  the 
power  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  multitudes  to  purchase  larger  quan- 
tities of  those  useful  articles.  It  is  not  over-supply  that  is  to  be  com- 
plained of,  but  unequal  or  unwise  distribution.  The  great  land-mono- 
polists, and  the  rulei-s  of  the  nation,  take  so  much  from  the  labouring 
millions,  that  the  labouring  millions  have  not  sufficient  left  with  which 
to  purchase  the  things  which  they  need.  Hence  the  things  which  they 
want  lie  in  the  market,  and  the  ignorant  or  half  enlightened  complain 
of  an  over -supply.  But  the  evil  is  unjust  taxation  and  iniquitous 
laws.  Set  the  land  fi-ec,  and  set  labour  free  :  revise  the  system  of 
taxation ;  govern  the  nation  on  principles  of  reason  and  equity,  and 
the  complaint  alK)ut  over-supply  will  die  away  verj-  quickly.  The  in- 
dustrious multitudes  will  have  the  means  of  purcha.sin2  a  sufficiency 
both  of  food  and  clothing,  of  hardware  and  of  cutlery.  They  will  be- 
gin to  enjoy  abundance  of  all  things  ;  agriculturists  and  manufacturers 
will  experience  unequalled  prosperity  ;  and  all  who  do  not  impoverish 
and  torment  themselves  by  their  vices,  will  be  rich  and  happy  to- 
gether. 


To  talk  of  an  over-supply  of  food,  when  millions  are  unable  to  ob- 
tarn  bread  ;  to  talk  of  an  over-supply  of  clothing,  when  millions  go 
in  rags  and  nakedness  ;  to  talk  of  an  over-supply  of  furniture,  when 
millions  have  scarcely  a  stool  to  sit  upon  ;  to  talk  of  an  over-supply 
of  cutler}-,  when  millions  have  not  a  knife  or  a  fork  or  a  spoon  with  which 
to  feed  themselves,  is  monstrous. 

But  our  tyrants  and  tax-eaters  rejoice  in  this  pretended  over-supply. 
Tlie  fearful  poverty  of  the  industrious  masses  enables  them  to  purchase 
all  things  cheaper.  If  the  masses  were  able  to  purchase  sufficient,  the 
tyrants  and  the  tax-eaters  would  be  obliged  to  give  hisher  prices.  Things 
would  rise  in  price,  if  the  multitudes  were  able  to  purchase  them.  The 
^-rants  and  tax-eaters  would,  in  consequence,  get  less  for  their  money. 
They  know  this  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  endeavour  so  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  country,  as  to  secure  an  apparent  glut  in  the 
market.  They  increase  their  wealth  by  robbing  the  poor,  and  then  in- 
crease the  value  of  their  wealth  by  reducing  the  price  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  industn,-.  It  is  time  the  people  understoo.1  this,  and  adopted 
the  needful  measures  to  put  an  end  to  such  horrible  abuses,  and  to 
secure  something  like  justice  to  themselves. 


THE  ENGLISH. 
The  English  are  a  patient  people,  but  the  patience  of  men  has  its 
limits.  The  English  have  borne  an  infinitude  of  oppression,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  will  therefore  allow  themselves  to  be  oppressed  for 
ever.  It  is  difficult  to  rouse  the  English  people  to  rebellion,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  ;  and  if  the  people  at  lai-ge  thould  be  roused  to  rebellion, 
they  will  be  all  the  more  terrible  in  their  movements  for  their  previous 
patience  and  long-suffering.  The  aristocratic  tyrants  have  a  terrible 
set  of  people  to  deal  with,  whatever  they  may  think.  It  would  be  wise 
if  the  aristocratic  tyrants  would  amend  their  ways,  and  prepare  in 
time  to  do  justice  to  the  suffering  masses. 


THE  PAST  AXD  THE  PRESENT. 
There  are  ten  thinkers  now  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  was  one 
five  and  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  ten  i>ersons  now  who  understand 
sometlung  of  government,  where  there  was  one  who  understood  any 
thing  on  that  important  subject  five  and  thirty  years  ago.  There  are 
twenty  republicans  now  in  Great  Britain  where  there  was  one  forty 
years  ago.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  people 
in  my  native  village  illuminated  their  miserable  houses,  when  they 
heard  that  the  English  had  gained  a  %-ictory  over  the  French.  The 
musicians  parailed  the  streets  plaj-ing  British  airs,  and  the  youns  and 
old,  in  multitudes,  followed  them,  in  rags  and  wretchedness,  exulting. 
Would  they  do  so  now  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  not  one  in  ten  would  do 
so.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  victories  of  the  tyrants,  they  would  re- 
joice in  their  tyrants'  downfall. 


A  FEW  SCR.\PS  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  SECTARIAN 
DICTIONARY. 


A  merciful  Providence. — The  preservation  of  one  of  our  own  sect  from 
danger.  The  recovery  of  one  of  our  own  sect  from  sickness.  A  fine 
day  for  holding  our  anniversary  meetings. 

A  gracious  VitiUUion. — A  pleasant  excitement  amongst  the  members  of 
our  sect.  Great  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  our  meml>ers  for  tlie  ppo^perity 
of  our  cause. 

A  Recital  of  the  TVorloftheLord. — Numerous  additions  to  our  sect. 
Good  incomes  from  the  pew  rents,  and  from  the  weekly  and  quarterly 
contributions  of  the  members. 

illiiiiters  of  the  Lord. — tlur  jireachers. 

Ministers  of  Satan. — Preachers  who  preach  doctrines  opposeil  to  our 
doctrines  ;  and  who  try  to  found  or  build  up  sects  opposed  to  our 
sect.  Persons  who  do  not  acknowledge  our  sui>erior  wisdom  and 
goodness.  Persons  who  do  not  reverence  our  pre.ichers  and  our 
church. 

A  mysterious  Proridence. — Some  melancholy  event  happening  to  one  of 
our  sect.  The  unlooked  for  sickness  or  premature  death  of  one  of 
our  ministers  or  meml)ers. 

An  awful  Jud^mi:nt. — Some  melanchol.v  event  happening  to  a  person 
oppose<l  to  our  sect.  The  unlooked  for  sickness  or  prvmatnrc  death 
of  some  one  who  holds  different  opinions  from  us.  Some  family  lie- 
reavement  or  failure  in  business  happening  to  some  one  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  private  judgment,  has  oeen  led  to  renounce  soom 
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of  our  doctrines,  to  separate  himself  from  our  churcli  or  congregation, 
and  to  pursue  a  course  at  variance  with  our  sectarian  interests. 

27(6  Word  of  the  Lord. — Anytliing  that  confirms  our  doctrines, 
■whether  it  be  a  sentence  in  an  old  book,  or  a  whim  in  an  old  man's 
frantic  brain. 

The  Cause  of  God. — The  cause  of  our  sect. 

The  People  of  God. — Ourselves,  and  all  who  belong  to  our  religious  de- 
nomination. All  who  hold  our  creed  and  conform  to  our  laws  ; — all 
who  attend  our  chapel,  or  join  our  church,  and  support  our  preachers. 

Heretics. — Persons  who  tliink  anything  can  be  true  that  is  at  variance 
with  our  doctrines.  Persons  who  think  anything  can  be  false,  that 
our  church  has  made  an  article  of  faith. 

Infidels. — People  who  disljelieve  anything  that  we  believe.  Persons 
who  do  not  hold  the  same  opinion  as  we  hold  respecting  cei-tain 
ancient  books  ;  or  who  do  not  translate  or  interpret  those  ancient 
books  as  we  do. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  of  February  last,  I  lectured  in  the  Town  Hall,  Brid- 
port,  Dorsetshire.  The  place  was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  numbers  were 
unable  to  obtain  admission.  Some  parties  had  used  their  influence  to  prevent 
me  from  having  the  Town  Hall.  They  appear  to  have  been  terribly  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  a  man  standing  up  in  their  midst  to  advocate  republicanism. 
Their  opposition  had  created  considerable  excitement  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. When  I  arrived  at  Bridport,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  made 
my  way  through  the  crowd  assembled  to  welcome  me. 

Some  few  of  those  who  attended  my  lectures  seemed  disposed  to  create  dis- 
turbance, but  the  good  sense  and  favourable  feeling  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, enabled  me  to  proceed  without  serious  interruption. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  among  the  parties  who  had  shown  the  greatest 
alarm  at  my  lectures  in  Bridport  was  Mr.  Short,  the  Unitarian  minister.  The 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  on  the  subject,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  conducted  himself,  gave  very  great  offence  to  a  number  of  his  hearers.  Sev- 
eral expressed  their  determination  never  to  hear  him  again.  Mr.  Short  may 
be  very  sincere,  but  from  a  speech  of  his  which  I  read,  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  British  Schools  in  Bridport,  I  should  judge,  that  if  he  be  sin- 
cere, he  is  seriously  lacking  in  intellect.  He  speaks  in  a  very  dogmatical  and 
dictatorial  way  on  subjects  on  which  he  appears  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a 
rational  opinion.  We  have  no  wish  to  injure  Mr.  Short ;  but  when  he  ven- 
tures to  talk  in  public  as  if  all  political  agitations,  and  all  political  opinions 
that  happen  to  be  more  liberal  than  his  own,  are  intolerable,  we  think  it  only 
right  just  to  give  him  a  hint,  that  there  may,  for  anything  he  knows,  be  as 
wise  men  on  earth  as  he, — that  there  was  wisdom  in  the  world  before  he  was 
bom,  and  that  wisdom  may  remain  in  the  world  after  he  is  dead, — that  there 
are  larger  heads  even  in  England  than  his,  and  heads  more  harmoniously 
developed, — that  there  are  persons  in  the  country  who  have  read  as  much,  and 
thought  as  much,  both  on  theological  and  political  subjects  as  he  has  done, 
and,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  amount  of  infalli- 
bility which  he  appears  to  think  he  possesses,  that  he  may  be  seriously  in 
error,  and  that  he  may  yet  have  some  very  important  lessons  to  learn  in  more 
departments  of  science  than  one. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  hurt  Mr.  Short,  but  as  he  has  kindly  undertaken 
publicly  to  lecture  me  and  to  lecture  my  friends,  it  is  but  right — if  one  good 
turn  deserves  another — that  I  should  gently  lecture  him  a  little  in  return, 
and  thus  stir  up  his  mind  to  farther  thought,  and  bring  him  to  somewhat 
worthier  views. 

I  found  some  of  my  Unitarian  friends  at  Bridport  aa  good  and  kind  as  ever. 
Without  committing  themselves  to  my  views,  and  without  identifying  them- 
aelves  with  my  proceedings,  they  still  came  to  hear  my  lectures,  and  showed 
me  all  respect  and  kindness.  They  considered  that  I  had  as  much  right  to 
be  a  republican,  as  they  had  to  be  Whigs  or  moderate  Radicals  ;  and  that  they 
were  no  more  answerable  for  my  democracy,  than  I  was  answerable  for  their 
mediocracy.  They  invited  me  to  their  tables,  they  conversed  with  me  in  a 
free  and  friendly  spirit,  and  showed  me  all  the  respect  which  men  should  show 
to  men.  It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Short  would  take  a  lesson  from  some  of  his 
neighbours.  He  might  spend  a  little  time  in  contrasting  their  conversation 
and  proceedings  with  his  own,  to  some  advantage. 

I  found  that  there  were  not  less  than  fifty  individuals  in  Bridport  and  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  decided  on  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  Since 
I  was  there,  they  have  started  on  their  long  and  perilous  journey.  From  the 
depths  of  my  heart  do  I  hope  that  they  may  find  in  the  great  repubhc  a  cheer- 
ful and  a  happy  home.  I  found  that  numbers  more  would  have  been  glad  to 
accompany  their  neighbours  and  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  if  they  had  had 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  But  alas,  poor  creatures  !  their 
wages  are  so  low,  that  they  can  hardly  obtain  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  families  alive.  I  wish  the  men  who  have  more  than  they  need,  would 
assist  those  poor  creatures  with  the  means  of  transporting  themselves  to  a 
more  hopeful  and  prosperous  land.  It  is  a  melancholy  tuiug  that  people 
should  be  obliged  to  live  in  a  country  where  they  cannot  obtain  the  means  of 


supporting  themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort.  If  Mr.  Short  would 
consider  things  well,  he  might  find  more  terrible  things  to  be  frightened  at 
than  republicanism.  If  he  would  open  his  eyes,  he  might  discover  perhaps, 
thiit  republicanism  has  done  infinitely  more  for  the  industrious  millions  than 
royalty  and  aristocracy  have  ever  done  ;  he  might  even  see  perhaps,  that  re- 
publicanism, at  this  hour,  is  taking  the  plundered  and  half  starved  outcasts 
from  the  regions  of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  cheering  their  sad  hearts,  giving 
them  decent  and  comfortable  clothing  for  their  rags,  and  plenty  and  joy  for 
their  want  and  wretchedness.  He  might  find  perhaps,  if  he  would  open  hig 
eyes  and  cast  them  far  enough  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  while 
royalty  and  aristocracy  are  manufacturing  paupers  by  the  million,  and  starv- 
ing them  by  millions  to  death,  republicanism  is  converting  vast  multitudes 
of  those  miserable  paupers  into  cheerful  and  prosperous  labourers,  and  rich 
and  independent  agriculturists.  Oh  the  perversity  of  men's  minds  !  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  there  should  be  men  and  women  living,  that  can  see 
nothing  to  lament,  nothing  to  blame,  in  the  heartless  plunderings  and  in  the 
atrocious  murderings  of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  and  nothing  to  approve  or 
commend  or  applaud  in  the  cheering  and  elevating  influences  of  American 
republicanism. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  George  K — I  know  nothing  particular  about  the  Canadian  land  and  railway 
association.  I  certainly  have  no  faith  in  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  working 
men  who  invest  their  money  in  the  scheme  are  acting  very  foolishly.  I  shall 
be  veiy  much  mist.aken  if  the  scheme  does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  regular  swind- 
ling affair.  But  many  people  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  any  other  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  money,  thau  that  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  rash  or  roguish 
speculators.  Why  should  people  prefer  purchasing  government  lands  in 
British  North  America,  to  purchasing  lands  in  the  United  States^  The 
climate  of  the  United  States  is  better  than  that  of  British  North  America. 
The  land  is  in  general  better,  .and  the  political,  social  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  be  enjoyed  in  the  United  States,  are  infinitely  greater.  Why  in 
the  world  then  should  they  not  spend  their  money  on  land  or  railways  there  ? 
The  idea  of  working  men  subscribing  money  for  a  Canadian  railway,  seems 
monstrous.  It  seems  that  ten  thousand  shares  must  be  subscribed  for,  before 
the  parties  will  commence  operations  for  securing  the  necessary  acts  of 
parliament  to  incorporate  the  association.  How  do  you  know  that  you  will 
be  able  to  secure  the  necessary  acts  of  parliament  1  And  should  you  secure 
those  acts,  how  do  you  know  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  realize  the  scheme  i 
1  am  sorry  that  working  men  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  throw  away  their 
money  in  such  reckless  and  monstrous  schemes.  But  they  will  not  have  me 
to  blame. 

E.  P. — It  is  not  contrary  to  the  Bible  for  a  man  to  marry  his  wife's  sister. 
Nor  is  it,  that  I  am  aware,  contraiy  to  the  Bible  for  a  man  to  marry  his  wife's 
sister's  child,  or  his  wife's  brother's  child.  It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  for  a 
man  to  marry  a  near  blood  relation ;  but  it  is  not  contrary  either  to  the  Bible 
or  to  the  law  of  nature,  for  a  man  to  marry  merely  legal  relations.  For  a 
man  to  marry  his  own  sister's  or  his  oivn  brother's  child,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  marrying  his  toife's  sister's  or  his  wife's  brother's  child.  In  one 
case  he  is  marrying  a  near  blood  relation,  and  violating  the  law  of  nature ; 
in  the  other  case  he  is  marrying  no  blood  relation  at  all,  and  is  violating  no 
law  of  nature.  I  say  that  a  man  who  marries  a  near  blood  relation  violates 
the  law  of  nature,  because  facts  innumerable  prove,  that  near  blood  relations 
have  generally  inferior  offspring ;  that  the  children  of  cousins  and  other  near 
blood  relations,  are  generally  defective  either  in  intellect,  form,  or  health. 
But  you  may  find  this  subject  more  fully  explained  in  Fowler's  work  on 
Hereditary  Descent,  which  I  am  just  now  publishing. 

T.  W. — I  have  no  recollection  of  the  letter  to  which  you  refer,  but  I  will 
look  my  papers  over,  and  if  I  find  it  I  will  take  care  to  publish  the  substance 
of  it  in  The  PeoiAe.  I  do  not  see  from  the  newspapers  you  have  sent  me, 
that  things  are  as  bad  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  United  States  as 
they  are  in  England.  My  opinion  is  that  even  in  the  worst  times  in  the 
United  States,  things  are  about  as  good  for  working  men  as  they  are  in  this 
country  in  the  best  times.  At  the  same  time,  I  sh.all  ever  be  ready  to  lay 
before  my  readers  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  me. 

T.  W.  thinks  I  ought  to  caution  emigrants  not  to  go  into  the  manufacturing 
districts.  I  do  so.  I  recommend  emigrants  generally  to  go  westward,  into 
the  agricultural  districts. 

T.  W.  says  that  I  shall  see  from  Mr.  Greeley's  address,  that  there  are  40,000 
people  out  of  employment  in  America.  But  we  have  had  nearly  as  many 
as  40,000  people  out  of  employment  in  the  borough  of  Leeds  alone.  Forty 
thousand  people  out  of  employment  in  America,  would  be  a  mere  trifle. 
Even  forty  thousand  people  out  of  employment  in  New  York  would  be  but 
a  trifle.  It  sometimes  happens  that  forty  thousand  emigrants  arrive  in  New 
York  in  less  than  a  month. 

T.  W.  adds  that  the  factory  hands  in  Lowell  are  ill  used.  We  are  obliged 
to  him  for  his  communication. 

To  Emigrants. — Ewbank  Sargison  wishes  me  to  caution  emigrants  against 
placing  themselves  in  the!  hands  of  the  '  United  States  Emigrant  Protective 
Society '  in  New  York,  of  which  W,  L.  Eoy  is  the  president  or  head  clerk, 
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He  says  that  he  and  some  other  friends  went  to  his  office  some  time  last  year ; 
that  W.  L.  Koy  directed  them  to  go  to  Lafayette  in  the  state  of  Indiana  ;  that 
he  assured  them  Mr.  Ellsworth  would  give  them  employment  at  six  shillings 
a  day  English  money ;  and  that  it  would  only  take  them  seven  or  eight  days 
to  reach  Lafayette  by  steamljoat  and  canal.  E.  Sargison  says  that  it  took 
them  twenty  days ; — that  when  they  applied  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  for  work,  he 
told  them  he  had  none  for  them.  One  of  E.  .Sargison's  companions,  G.  Eobin- 
8on,  tells  me,  that  when  they  waited  on  Jlr.  Ellsworth,  he  informed  them 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  unless  they  wanted  land ; — that  he  ofl'ered 
them  land  at  from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  which  was  no  better  in  any 
respect  than  government  land  in  the  same  neighbourhood  which  they  could 
obtain  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  1  think  it  my  duty  to  publish 
those  statements.  Though  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  correctness,  there  seems 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  are  correct. 

A  friend  of  mine  knows  something  of  the  parties  who  have  written  to  me 
on  the  subject,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  their  testimony  is  worthy  of  credit. 
I  may  add,  that  though  Mr.  Koy  came  to  me  recommended  by  a  kind  and 
excellent  friend  iu  New  York,  he  has  never  explained  himself  and  his  plans 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  me  proper  satisfaction.  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty 
to  caution  people  against  placing  themselves  in  his  hands,  till  I  receive  some 
farther,  some  more  satisfactory  information. 

J.  W.  N.  says  he  cannot  see  how  the  American  farmer  can  afford  to  pay 
from  three  to  four  shillings  a  day  wages  to  a  labourer,  if  the  land  does  not 
yield  above  twenty  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  if  the  market  price  of  the 
wheat  be  so  low  as  is  stated  by  myself  and  Mr.  Prentice.  I  may  observe,  first 
that  one  farm  labourer  can  cultivate  twice  or  thrice  as  much  land  in  the 
United  States,  as  he  can  cultivate  in  this  country.  Mr.  Seldon,  who  writes 
from  Illinois,  says  that  a  man  will  cultivate  three  times  as  much  land  in  that 
country  as  he  would  be  able  to  cultivate  in  England.  I  must  also  observe 
that  the  price  of  wheat  last  year  at  Akron  was  four  shillings  English  a  bushel. 
Suppose  a  man  sows  fifty  acres  of  wheat,  and  reaps  twenty  five  bushels  an  acre, 
his  crop,  at  four  shillings  a  bushel,  will  make  £250.  Fifty  pounds  would 
pay  the  wages  of  the  farm  labourer ;  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  would 
meet  all  other  expenses ;  and  the  farmer  would  have  the  remaining  hundred 
for  profit.  I  may  also  observe,  that  if  farmers  in  the  United  States  cultivated 
their  land  as  well  as  many  in  this  country  do,  they  would  reap  better  crops 
than  farmers  do  here. 

I  may  add,  that  the  reason  why  farm  labourers  can  cultivate  more  land  in 
America  than  here,  is,  first  that  the  seasons  are  more  regular,  and  more  favour- 
able for  farming  operations  ;  and,  secondly,  that  farmers  generally  make  a  freer 
use  of  machinery  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  reaping  their  crops,  than  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  First,  with  respect  to  the  weather.  Farmers  in  this 
country  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  time  iu  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  weather  ;  while  in  America  they  can  always  or  almost  always  calculate 
on  good  harvest  weather.  And  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry,  that  they  can  reap 
and  thresh  and  winnow  their  wheat  the  same  day.  Some  of  them  do  the 
whole,  in  fact,  with  one  machine. 

Ninety  five  degrees  of  heat  in  the  shade  is  not  the  general  temperature  in 
the  middle  states  iu  summer.  It  is  but  seldom,  I  believe,  that  they  have  that 
degree  of  heat  in  Ohio,  and  when  they  have  it,  they  have  it  but  for  a  short 
period.     Still,  the  summers  are  decidedly  and  considerably  hotter  than  ours. 

W.  G.,  Wakefield. — The  cheap  edition  of  Strauss'  Life  of  .Tesus  to  which  I 
referred,  wcis  Etherington's  in  four  volumes,  price  16s.  I  question  whether 
it  would  pay  to  publish  a  cheaper  edition  at  present. 

W.  Mitehel  thinks  that  some  novels  are  useful.  So  do  I.  Yet  even  the 
best  are  injurious.  They  exert  a  good  influence,  it  is  true ;  but  they  also 
exert  a  bad  one.  He  thinks  such  works  a.^  the  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of 
London,  by  G.  \V.  M.  Eej-nolds  are  calculated  to  do  good,  by  showing  the 
masses  the  real  character  of  royalty,  aristocracy  and  priestcraft.  I  do  not 
question  it.  Still,  novels  generally — perhaps  universally — both  convey  false 
ideas  to  the  mind,  and  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  feelings. 

E.  E. — You  will  find  what  I  have  to  say  about  Mr.  Ellsworth's  land  el.se- 
where. 

W.  0. — The  Bible  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  favour  both  of  a  flesh  diet,  and  a 
vegetarian  diet.  Some  parts  arc  in  favour  of  one,  and  other  parts  in  favour 
of  the  other.  The  first  chapters  r.l'  (he  book  of  Genesis  ai'e  in  favour  of  the 
vegetarian  doctrine  ;  other  portions  i  .lie  book  of  Genesis  are  in  fiivour  of  the 
flesh-eating  doctrine.  The  history  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  is  in  f.wour 
of  vegetarianism ;  the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  is  in  favour  of  flesh 
eating.  The  Bible  is  also  in  favour  of  both  teetotalism  and  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  Some  portions  of  the  Bible  forbid  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  to  certain  individuals,  and  even  the  use  of  grapes  and  raisins,  and 
even  appear  to  discountenance  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  all ;  while 
other  portions  appear  to  sanction  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Then  again, 
some  portions  of  the  Bible  sanction  slavery,  while  other  portions  are  in  favour 
of  abolition.  Some  portions  of  the  Bible  favour  capital  punishments;  they 
even  fiivour  the  destruction  of  men  for  unintentional  manslaughter — while 
other  portions  are  manifestly  against  death  punishment  even  for  wilful  murder. 
It  is  foolish  to  make  the  Bible  our  rule  on  any  of  those  subjects.  The  proper 
course  is,  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  is  right  in  all  things,  and  to  act  according 


to  our  judgment,  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  any  book,  of  any  sect,  or  of 
any  priesthood,  upon  earth. 

J  D.  appears  to  be  very  much  troubled  on  account  of  my  religious  views. 
He  is  afraid  lest  I  should  lead  poor  souls  to  hell.  He  thinks  it  an  awful  thing 
for  men  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  says  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had 
laid  his  thoughts  before  me  on  this  important  subject.  He  asks  me  if  I  think 
it  is  by  Christ's  atonement  that  we  should  .seek  forgiveness.  He  says  he  loves 
religion  and  virtue,  and  that  he  hopes  no  consideration  will  lead  me  astray 
from  the  way  that  leads  to  everlasting  bliss.  I  am  obliged  to  J.  D.  I  shall  do 
my  best,  I  hope,  both  to  avoid  error  myself,  and  to  preserve  others  from 
error.  I  can  assure  him  that  my  great  and  continual  object  for  many  years 
has  been,  first,  to  learn  the  truth,  and,  secondly,  to  teach  that  truth  to  others. 
As  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  I  do  not  believe  in  it 
I  do  not  even  believe  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  doctrine  ;  and  if  the  Bible  did 
teach  it,  I  should  not  believe  it  now.  I  should  no  sooner  believe  an  absurdity, 
a  contradiction,  or  an  impossibility  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  than  I 
should  believe  it  on  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Smith.  And  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  an  inconsistency,  a  contradiction,  an  impos- 
sibility. 

As  for  obtaining  forgiveness  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  I  do  not  believo  in 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  as  taught  in  the  Bible.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe 
iu  the  doctrine  that  we  should  seek  forgiveness  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  such  doctrine  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
atonement.  Still,  I  believe  in  God,  and  believe  that  God  is  the  rewarder  of 
all  that  obey  Him.  I  believe  in  God,  and  I  believe  in  tlie  truth  of  that  re- 
markable saying  attriliuted  to  Paul,  '  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap.'  I  believe  in  God,  and  t  believe  that  he  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  that  he  orders  the  afl'airs  of  the  world  for  the  best.  I  believe  in 
God,  and  I  devoutly  hope  that  God  will  give  eternal  life,  to  all  that  live  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  themselves  fit  for  such  a  great  and  inestimable  bless- 
ing. 

I  respect  J.  D's  anxiety  for  my  welfare  and  for  the  welfare  of  my  readers. 
If  I  could  say  anything  to  cheer  and  comfort  him,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 
But  I  cannot  allow  the  fears  or  distresses  of  men  to  prevent  me  from  de- 
claring to  the  world  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth. 

T.  Y. — I  do  not  know  how  the  soluble  cocoa  is  made.  '\\'hen  we  use  cocoa, 
we  get  it  just  as  it  is  ground,  without  any  mixture  whatever.  When  got  in 
this  state,  it  has  to  be  boiled.  Cocoa  is  infinitely  better  than  lea  and  coffee. 
Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  general,  cold  water  is  the  beat,  the 
healthiest  drink  ;  and  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe,  that  when  people  have 
used  themselves  to  it  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  the  most  agreeable  drink. 

To  G.  0. — I  have  read  W.  Brook's  letter.  The  principal  thing  which  it  proves, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  writer's  folly.  He  says,  when  the  fires  could  not  be  kept 
in,  during  the  voyage,  they  were  obliged  to  break  their  teetotal  pledge,  or 
starve.  What  does  he  mean  ?  Would  breaking  their  teetotal  pledge  keep 
them  from  starving  ?  Would  they  not  starve  all  the  the  sooner  for  breaking 
their  teetotal  pledge?  Would  drinking  fline,  porter  and  brandy,  enable  tbem 
to  do  without  cooking  !  His  recommendation  to  emigrants  to  take  wine,  por- 
ter and  brandy  with  them,  is  exceedingly  foolish;  and,  considering  that  he 
pretended  to  be  a  teetotaler,  something  worse  than  foolish. 

He  says,  he  frequently  heard  of  people  being  sun-struck  in  the  summer 
season.  So  did  I ;  but  I  never  met  with  a  ease  of  the  kind.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  any  sober  man,  who  conducted  himself  with  common  prudence,  would 
ever  be  in  danger  of  being  sun-struck. 

He  says,  it  is  hard  to  rear  children  in  America.  It  is  easier  to  rear  them 
iu  America,  in  my  opinion,  than  in  England  or  Ireland.  But  if  people  give 
their  children  porter,  wine  and  brandy,  and  stuff  them  with  meat  three  times 
a  day,  it  will  be  difticult  to  rear  them  anywhere.  He  s.ays.  the  heat  makes 
theni  cross  and  irritable.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  children  suffer  far  less 
from  heat  and  cold  than  up-grown  people.  It  is  the  porter,  wine  and  brandy, 
and  over  stuHing,  and  negle<^t  of  cleanliness  that  make  children  cross  and 
irritable. 

He  says  that  mastei-s  often  stop  awhile  at  midsummer  and  miilwinter,  and 
that  this  makes  it  diflicult  for  working  men  to  get  on.  But  if  working  men 
earn  ten  dollers  a  week,  as  he  says  he  does,  they  migjit  afford  to  play  a  few 
months  in  midsummer  and  midwinter,  and  get  rich  in  time  besides.  But  the 
truth  is,  comparatively  few  stop  their  works  long  either  iu  midsummer  or 
in  midwinter.  Those  who  are  dependent  for  power  on  the  water  are  obliged 
to  stop  in  winter ;  but  those  who  use  steam  are  not.  ^ 

He  says,  men  cannot  tramp  in  America  as  they  do  in  England.  But  why 
not !  He  says  the  ague  is  a  constant  plague.  This  is  false.  Ho  says  that 
competition  is  as  groat  amongst  the  farmers  as  it  is  amongst  the  manufacluren. 
This  also  is  fiilse. 

He  says,  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  the  autumn  quarter  is  plea-wnt  and  agreeable 
weather,  and  that  the  beautiful  tints  exhibited  by  the  trees  arc  far  beyond  de- 
scription. He  also  acknowledges  tliat  he  gets  ten  dollars  a  week,  that  he  has 
a  room  for  himself  to  work  in,  that  he  has  a  light  job.  just  to  mend  and  clean 
the  moulds,  that  the  room  is  well  limited,  and  within  three  uimut^s  walk  of 
his  home,  and  that  things  seem  to  bid  fair  for  making  him  pretty  comfortable. 
He  praises  the  American  stove  and  cooking  utensils,  and  says  that  they  ore 
very  handv. and  save  fuel:  and  that  a  very  small  fire  will  make  a  room  Tery 
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warm.    These  statements,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  correct.    The  foUoving  are  not 

80. 

He  sajs  that '  the  bite  of  the  musquitoes  is  as  bad  as  the  sting  of  a  wasp, 
and  that  his  little  boy  was  bitten  all  over  with  them.'  Now,  could  a  little  boy 
be  stung  all  over  by  a  wasp  and  yet  live?  I  was  frequently  bitten  by  mus- 
quitoes, but  so  far  from  their  bite  being  as  bad  as  the  sting  of  a  wasp  in  my 
case,  I  never  felt  the  bite  either  at  the  time  I  was  bitten  or  afterwards.  The 
bite  of  the  musquitoe  is  annoying  to  some  ;  to  others  it  is  not  so  ;  but  to  none  is 
it  so  painful  as  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  nor  one  twentieth  part  so  painful.  And 
people  have  no  difficulty  in  protecting  themselves  from  the  musquitoes.  They 
prevail  only  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year ;  and  they  only  stir  about  at  night  ; 
and  it  is  easy  for  people  to  protect  themselves  from  their  bite.  I  never  met 
with  any  one  in  the  United  States,  that  appeared  to  regard  the  musquitoes  as 
a  formidable  or  serious  evil. 

He  says  that  in  the  hot  seasons  the  water  becomes  so  warm,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  buy  ice  which,  he  says,  is  imported  in  great  quantities  from  Green- 
land. This  is  ridiculous.  Why,  the  Americans  send  ice  to  England.  They 
can  get  any  quantity  on  their  lakes.  The  people  where  William  Brook  lives 
get  their  ice  from  a  lake  not  far  up  the  river  on  the  side  of  which  he  is  re- 
siding. If  he  would  go  up  the  river  a  little,  as  I  did,  he  would  see  the  ice 
sliding  down  from  the  lake  along  a  frame  work,  into  vessels  moored  along  the 
bank.     I  saw  it  myself,  as  I  went  up  the  river  on  the  steamer. 

He  says  that  the  milk-man  may  be  seen  putting  big  lumps  of  ice  into  his 
milk  cans.  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  myself,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of 
anything  of  the  kind  before.  He  says  that  if  the  cows  are  not  kept  up  in  the  shade 
very  much,  or  have  some  shady  pasture  land,  the  milk  will  go  sour  even  in  the 
cows'  bags.  This  is  monstrous.  The  thing  is  impossible.  It  is  the  custom 
of  certain  witty  and  rather  wicked  Americans,  to  get  hold  of  what  are  called 
greenhorns,  and  stuff  them  with  tales  of  this  description.  .Some  wicked 
American  wit  appears  to  have  found  William  Brook,  both  a  large  and  an 
empty  green-horn ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  stuffing 
him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  William  Brook,  like  some  others,  says  nothing  about 
his  own  experience,  but  simply  deals  in  hear-say.  When  he  speaks  about  him- 
self, he  is  obliged  to  say  something  good, — such  as  that  he  soon  got  work,  that  he 
got  ten  dollars  a  week,  had  a  nice  easy  job,  &c,  &c.  It  is  only  when  he  deals 
in  hear-say  that  he  tells  black,  ugly,  and  impossible  tale?. 

He  says  that '  dirty  linen,  if  not  put  over  head  in  water,  will  stink  till  you 
cannot  bear  near  it,  in  America.'  The  foolish  fellow  !  as  if  it  would  not  do 
the  same  in  England,  in  hot  weather.  What  business  liave  people  to  keep 
their  dirty  linen  in  a  heap  for  a  week  or  two  together?  He  says  he  has  heard 
about  people  losing  their  fingers  and  toes  by  frost.  I  have  heard  of  similar 
things  in  England,  but  I  never  saw  any  of  them. 

It  seems  that  all  W.  Brook's  children  are  at  school,  and  that  he  also  is 
obtaining  a  little  instruction  from  a  teacher  of  a  public  school.  He  says  that 
'  in  those  schools  there  are  the  best  of  teachers  ;  that  every  needful  instruction 
is  given  to  the  scholars  in  the  different  branches  of  education ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  pay  for  all  this.'  He  thinks  this  will  help  them  on  a  little.  But 
still, '  for  all  this,'  says  he,  '  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  surpass  the  Mechanics' 
Institutions  in  England,  if  people  would  but  embrace  them.'  What  com- 
parison is  there  between  the  Jlechanics'  Institutes  of  England,  and  the  public 
schools  of  America  ?  And,  to  use  his  own  expression,  how  can  people  embrace 
the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  if  they  cannot  obtain  food  and  clothing?  William 
Brook  shows  a  grievous  anxiety  to  say  bad  things  of  America ;  and  yet  cannot 
contrive  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  for  working  men,  America  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  England. 

William  Brook  says  that  his  wife  is  not  so  well.  How  can  she,  if  she  takes 
porter,  wine,  and  French  brandy,  and  lives  extravagantly  in  other  respects 
besides  ? 

He  says  '  he  is  given  to  understand  that  it  is  difficult  for  people  all  over 
America  to  get  money.'  Yet  he  plainly  intimates  that  he  gets  money  ;  that 
he  gets  ten  dollars  a  week  ;  and  that  he  gets  his  wages  regularly  all  in  money. 
He  says  he  often  gets  into  the  company  of  Englishmen,  who  have  come  out 
here,  who  wish  they  had  never  come.  Wliy  do  they  not  come  back  then? 
They  can  get  back  for  twenty-eight  or  thirty  shillings.  He  says  he  has  heard 
of  ship  loads  coming  back  to  the  old  country  since  he  went  there.  I  never 
heard  of  a  ship  load  coming  back  in  my  life.  If  ship  loads  came  back,  the 
fares  would  not  be  so  low  as  they  are.  He  says  that  '  commerce  and  labour 
fluctuate  quite  as  much  in  America  as  in  England.'  This  is  impossible.  In 
a  country  where  so  many  are  land-owners,  where  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  people  live  on  the  land,  and  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  can  purchase  abun- 
dance of  whatever  they  need  for  their  support  and  comfort,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  commerce  and  labour  should  fluctuate  so  much  as  they  do  in 
such  a  country  as  England. 

Ha  says  that  provisions  are  higher  than  they  were  sixteen  or  twenty  years 
s^o,  so  that  though  the  wages  are  not  lower  than  they  were  then,  working  men 
have  not  the  same  advantages  as  they  had.  The  truth  however  is,  that  in 
inost  places  provisions  are  as  cheap  as  they  ever  were.  The  places  in  which 
they  are  dearer  are  comparatively  few. 

He  says  he  understands  that  youtlis  seldom  servo  more  than  three  years 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade  in  America ;  that  they  seldom  get  less  than  what  will 


keep  and  clothe  them  during  the  first  year  ;  that  they  get  a  little  more  in  the 
second  year,  ami  get  a  little  more  in  the  third,  so  that  it  does  not  lie  so  hard 
upon  parents  in  America  to  give  their  children  trades.  This  is  true,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  lie  says  this  may  help  and  encourage  such  as  him  a  little. 
Now,  what  docs  the  man  want !  Here  he  tells  us,  first,  that  he  gets  work  with- 
out delay  or  difficulty ;  that  he  gets  ten  dollars  a  week  for  an  easy  convenient 
job  ;  that  he  has  never  had  to  light  up  since  he  went;  that  he  can  get  the  best 
education  for  his  children  and  himself  gratis;  that  he  can  get  any  of  his  chil- 
dren taught  the  best  of  trades  free  of  expense,  and  something  considerable  in 
the  shape  of  wages  for  them  in  addition,  &c.  &c.  &c. :  yet  he  labours  to  make 
the  impression  that  those  who  speak  well  of  .America  are  liars. 
s^In  one  place,  he  says,  that  the  reason  why  fruit  is  so  cheap  there  is,  not 
because  it  is  so  abundant,  but  because  people  dare  not  eat  it  for  fear  of  dysen- 
tery, cholera,  &c.  This  is  as  foolish  and  false  as  most  of  his  other  mistate- 
nients.  The  people  not  only  dare  eat  the  fruit,  but  do  cat  it.  In  no  country 
under  heaven  is  there  near  so  much  fruit  eaten,  I  imagine,  as  in  the  United 
States ;  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  food  that  America  produces, — and  it 
produces  an  infinite  abuudance  of  almost  every  desirable  description, — there 
is  no  kind  more  wholsome,  more  agreeable,  or  more  freely  eaten  than  fruit. 

James  Pearson,  of  North  street,  Leeds,  came  to  me  yesterday,  (March  28th,) 
to  ask  me  if  I  could  give  him  the  address  of  Monsieur  De  St.  Ililaire.  He 
told  me  that  De  St.  Hilaire  owed  him  £\S  ;  that  he  had  not  been  long  in 
business ;  and  that  he  could  not  afl'ord  to  lose  the  money,  &c.,  &c.  Another 
person  from  Leeds  was  speaking  to  me  the  same  day  respecting  De  St.  Hilaire. 
De  St.  Hilaire  owed  him  upwards  of  £7.  Other  parties  have  written  to  me 
from  difterent  places  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  De  St.  Hilaire  has 
imposed  upon  them,  got  into  their  debt,  and  then  left  them  without  making 
any  arrangement  for  paying  them.  We  mention  the  subject  again  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  are  disposed  to  make  a  right  use  of  our  warnings.  De  St. 
Hilaire  has  not  commenced  legal  proceedings  against  me  for  libel ;  nor  has 
he,  I  believe,  commenced  legal  proceedings  against  any  other  person. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Oldham,  informing 
me,  that  at  a  public  meeting,  they  had  passed  a  vote  of  censure  against  me 
for  what  I  had  said  in  The  Pcojtie  respecting  De  St.  Hilaire,  and  calling  upon 
me  for  some  explanation. 

Dear  Sir, 

If  you  had  sent  for  an  explanation  before  passing  your  vote  of  censure, 
I  should  have  sent  you  one,  as  I  have  done  to  several  others  who  have  asked 
for  explanations  on  the  subject.  But  as  you  have  passed  your  vote  of  censure 
first  and  sent  for  an  explanation  after,  I  think  it  would  be  wTong  to  send  any 
explanation  till  you  have  reconsidered  your  proceedings.  Do  you  think  I 
would  expose  myself  to  prosecution  by  preferring  public  charges  against  a  man 
without  the  sure.^t  grounds  ?  What  interest  have  I  in  injuring  St.  Hilaire  ? 
If  you  pursue  the  same  course  to  others  that  you  pursued  towards  me,  what 
reason  will  you  have  to  expect  that  parlies  will  subject  themselves  to  trouble 
and  danger  by  exposing  public  Impostors  for  your  good. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Joseph  Barekr. 

P.  S. — I  may  observe,  that  St.  Hilaire  threatened  me  with  a  writ  above  a 
week  ago. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 


■\X7"    TAPSCOTT,  &  Co.,  Shirpins  !>n<l  Emigr-ition  Agents,  Liverpool,  continue  to  di^rfttch 
*  •  Firat  Class  Ships 

TO  NEW  YORK -    Every  FIVE  Days. 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS Every  TEN  Days. 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA    -  -  -  -    Every  FIFTEEN  Dftys. 

and  occasionally  to 

BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC  and  ST.  JOHN'S. 


The  Ships  aro  of  the  largest  class,  commanded  by  men  of  cxperitnce,  who  will  take  every 
precaution  to  promote  the  health  .and  comfort  of  the  Passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wish  to  be  more  select,  can  at  all  times  be  had. 
and  deposits  of  One  Pound  each,  to  secure  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  due 
attention.  ,       ,  ,      , 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  St.ate5  can  know  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessarj-  aiTangements  here,  to  be  forwarded,  on  arrival,  at  New  York,  without  one  day's 
dekiy,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  are  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amount,  on  sight  at  New  York,  payable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  at  aU  times  be  furnished  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mode  of  takmg  care 
of  their  funds.  ,  . 

For  further  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  Liverpooi,  Agents 
for  W.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  New  Yokk. 

'  lAPSCOTT'S  EJI1GR.\NIS  GUIDE'  can  be  had  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stamps  for 

OAbove  TWENTY-EIGHT  THOtJSAND  Persons  sailed  for  the  New  World  in  Tapacott's 
Line  of  American  Packets  in  1849.  

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley.  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's 
H«aa  Pn«58se.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  throBgh  the  Booksellers. 
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REVELATION. 


Revelation  is  a  Latin  word,  and  signifies  the  unveiling,  the  un- 
covering, or  the  showing  of  anything.  It  is  composed  of  the  word 
velo,  to  veil,  and  re,  which  in  this  case  has  the  same  signification  as 
the  English  un. 

The  word  revelation  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  act  of  unveiling, 
unfolding,  or  showing  a  thing,  and  at  other  times  it  is  applied  to  the 
triU/t  or  to  the  fad  unfolded  or  unveiled.  It  is  also  used  to  signify 
the  words  by  which  anything  is  revealed  or  unfolded.  JMany  people 
call  the  Bible  a  revelation  from  God.  Their  meaning  is,  that  the 
Bible  is  a  means  given  to  them  by  God,  of  revealing,  uncovering,  un- 
veiling, unfolding  things,  to  mankind.  Again,  people  will  frequently  say, 
in  reference  to  the  universe,  'What  a  revelation  it  is  of  the  goodness,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  greatness  of  God  I  '  Their  meaning  is,  that  the  uni- 
verse is  the  means  of  revealing,  unveiling,  unfolding,  the  wisdom,  the 
goodness  and  the  power  of  God.  Again,  when  men  have  acted  in 
some  strange  way — have  signalised  themselves  by  extraordinary 
generosity  or  extraordinary  meanness,  extraordinary  virtue  or  extra- 
ordinary vice,  extraordinary  treachery  or  extraordinaiy  fidelity,  people 
will  say,  '  What  a  revelation  of  human  nature  ! '  Their  meaning  is, 
that  the  facts  referred  to,  unveil,  make  clear,  unfold  a  depth  of  villany 
or  a  superiority  of  virtue,  before  concealed,  and  hardly  looked  for. 

If  we  use  the  word  revelation  to  signify  the  means  by  which  any- 
thing is  revealed,  the  Bible  is  a  revelation.  It  reveals  many  things. 
It  reveals,  to  some  extent,  the  characters  and  opinions  of  men  in 
ancient  times.  It  does  especially  reveal  the  characters  and  opinions 
of  those  who  wrote  the  various  books  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
book  of  Genesis  reveals  the  opinions  of  its  author  respecting  God,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  man,  the  origin  of  labour,  the 
origin  of  pain,  the  origin  of  marriage,  the  origin  of  woman's  subjec- 
tion to  man,  the  original  powers  of  the  serpent,  the  nature  of  the  first 
transgression,  the  cause  of  the  rainbow,  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of 
languages  spoken  amongst  mankind,  &c.,  &c. 

The  book  also  reveals  to  us,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  the  opinions 
generally  prevalent  on  those  subjects  in  the  age  and  countiy  in  which 
the  writer  wrote. 

The  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomy, reveal  to  us  the  opinions  of  their  authors,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  history  of  their 
nation,  their  religion,  their  government  and  their  laws.  They  also 
reveal  to  us  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  early  Jews  with  respect  to 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  what  is  sin  and  what  is  duty,  what 
is  pleasing  to  God  and  what  is  oflensive  to  him. 

The  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Chronicles  reveal  to  us 
something  of  the  character  and  doings  of  the  early  Jews.  They  do 
at  least  reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  the  traditions  received  by  the  Jews 
respecting  the  doings  of  their  forefathers. 

The  book  of  Job  reveals  to  us  the  opinions  generally  prevalent 
in  early  ages  amongst  the  more  thoughtful  and  enlightened  men  of 
the  east. 

The  Psalms  reveal  to  us  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  wishes,  the 
aspirations,  tlie  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  faith  anil  the  character  of  the 


most  popular,  the  most  esteemed,  and  perhaps  the  most  enlightened, 
virtuous  and  talented  of  the  ancient  Jewish  poets. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  reveals  to  us  the  opinions  prevalent  amongst 
the  ancient  Jews  with  respect  to  good  and  evil,  wisdcm  and  folly. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  reveals  to  us  the  doubts,  the  speculations, 
and  the  reasonings  of  certain  Jewish  philosophers. 

The  Song  of  Soloman  reveals  to  us  something  of  the  manner  in 
which  sexual  love  expressed  and  exhibited  itself  amongst  Jewish 
princes. 

The  prophets  reveal  to  us  much  of  the  vice  and  the  virtue  pre- 
valent among  the  Jews  in  their  day,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  prophets  on  those  subjects.  They  show  us  to  what  vices  the 
people  were  prone  ;  into  what  criminal  excesses  they  frequently  ran, 
and  to  what  turriblc  calamities  they  freijuently  subjected  themselves 
by  their  evil  courses.  They  reveal  to  us  also  the  opinions  of  the 
prophets  with  respect  to  God  and  providence,  prosperity  and  adversity^ 
rewards  and  punishments. 

The  four  gospels  reveal  to  us  the  opinions  of  the  early  Cliristians 
and  the  early  Christian  writers  respecting  Jesus,  the  founder  of  their 
faith,  or  the  author  of  their  religious  system.  They  also  reveal  to  us, 
to  some  extent,  the  views  of  Jesus  himself  respecting  God,  and  pro- 
vidence, and  human  duty,  and  respecting  the  future  and  eternal  des- 
tiny of  the  good  and  the  evil.  Tliey  also  reveal  to  us,  to  some  extent, 
the  opinions  and  characters  of  the  priests  and  sectarians  of  tiie  age  in 
which  Jesus  lived.  They  reveal  to  us  their  hatred  of  Jesus  and  his 
doctrine,  their  deceit  and  injustice,  their  selfishness  and  cruelty,  their 
pride  and  malignity.  They  also  show  us  what  treatment  the  advo- 
cates of  truth  and  the  reformers  of  abuses  may  look  for  from  priests 
and  sectarians,  from  the  indolent  rich  and  from  selfish  rulers,  in  every 
age  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Acts  unfolds  to  us  to  some  extent,  the  workings  of 
the  Christian  system,  its  influence  in  uniting  men  together  as  brothers, 
and  leading  them  to  consult  each  other's  welfare.  It  also  unfolds  to 
us  the  alarm  which  the  C'hristian  doctrine  produced  amongst  the 
priests  and  sectarians  of  the  Gentile  world. 

The  Epistles  reveal  to  us  the  views  of  some  of  the  first  Christian 
teachers  and  writers,  and  the  character  of  a  number  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian societies. 

The  book  of  Revelations  reveals  to  us  the  poetical  talent,  and  some 
of  the  peculiar  notions  and  erroneous  expectations,  of  (he  author. 

The  Bible  therefore  may  with  propriety  be  called,  in  one  sense,  a 
revelation.  It  is  not,  however,  a  revelation  in  the  sense  in  which 
theologians  and  sectarians  generally  use  the  term.  \\'hen  t/ny  call 
the  Bible  a  revelation,  they  mean,  that  all  which  the  Bible  says  is 
true,  and  that  it  is  truth  which  has  been  communicated  to  man  by 
God  himself  l>y  supernatural  means.  They  mean,  that  all  that  the 
Bible  says  respecting  good  and  evil,  truth  and  error,  rewards  and 
punishments,  God  and  providence,  the  creation  of  tlie  world,  the 
origin  of  man,  the  deluge,  the  Jewish  people,  and  all  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Judaism,  are  the  words  of  God  ;  are  pure  unmixed 
truth  and  righteousness  ; — that  the  laws  contained  in  the  Bible  are 
the  laws  of  God,  and  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  Bible  are 
the  expression,  the  transcript,  of  the  mind  of  Go(\,— a  foe- fi mile  oi 
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God's  own  knowledge.  When  theologians  and  sectarians  speak  of  the 
Bible  as  a  revelation,  they  mean  that  God  himself  wrote  the  book,  or, 
by  his  spirit,  or  agency,  caused  men  to  write  it ; — that  the  men  who 
wrote  it  were  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God, — that  they  were  in 
fact  the  jyens,  and  that  God  himself  was  the  one  great  writer.  They 
therefore  wish  to  be  understood  as  teaching,  that  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  are  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error,  and  that  the  exhort- 
ations and  commands  of  the  Bible  are  the  pure  expression  of  the  will 
of  God. 

We,  however,  regard  this  view  of  the  Bible  as  exceedingly  erro- 
neous. We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  no  more  a  perfect  revelation  of 
truth  and  duty,  than  the  writings  of  Priestley  and  Channing.  Nay 
more,  though  we  regard  many  portions  of  the  Bible  as  exceedingly  true 
and  good,  we  do  not,  taking  the  Bible  altogether,  consider  it  so  good  a 
revelation  of  truth  and  duty  as  the  works  of  Priestley  or  Channing. 

The  Bible  not  only  teaches  much  error,  but  inculcates  many  things 
which  are  wrong.  The  Bible  makes  few  things  perfectly  plain.  If 
we  had  evidence  that  the  Bible  were  the  word  of  God — that  every 
statement  it  contains  were  true,  and  that  every  precept  which  it  con- 
tains were  good, — I  say,  if  we  had  sufficient  evidence  of  this,  it  would 
then  be  a  revelation  of  many  things.  But  we  have  no  such  evidence. 
The  Bible  itself  gives  us  no  such  evidence.  It  gives  abundant 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  history  of  the  world  gives  us  no 
evidence  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  The  universe  at  large 
gives  us  no  evidence  that  it  is  the  word  of  God.  The  history  of  the 
world  and  the  universe  at  large  give  evidence  that  it  is  not  the  word 
of  God.  We  have  the  fullest  evidence  possible,  that  it  is  the  word 
of  man.  We  have  the  fullest  evidence  possible,  that  it  abounds  with 
imperfections  and  errors.  The  Bible,  as  we  have  shown  on  a  former 
occasion,  is  but  an  imperfect  human  translation  of  imperfect  Greek 
and  Hebrew  books  or  manuscripts.  The  Bible,  therefore,  is  entitled  to 
no  more  authority  than  any  other  book.  AVe  can  no  more  say,  '  this 
is  true,'  because  the  Bible  says  it,  or  '  this  is  good,'  because  the  Bible 
commands  it,  than  we  can  say  '  this  is  true,'  because  the  writings  of 
Priestley  or  Channing  say  it  ;  or  '  this  is  good,'  because  the  writings 
of  Priestley  or  Channing  command  it.  The  Bible  therefore  can 
reveal  truth  and  duty  to  man  in  no  other  way,  than  as  any  other  book 
may  do  so.  It  utters  true  sentiments,  and  we  receive  them  ;  but 
we  receive  them,  not  because  it  utters  them,  but  because  the 
sentiments  bear  the  marks  of  truth  upon  themselves.  The  Bible 
inculcates  many  good  things,  and  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  yield 
obedience  to  a  number  of  its  inculcations  ;  but  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  yield  obedience  to  those  inculcations,  not  because  we  find  them  in 
the  Bible,  but  because  we  see  them  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  own 
nature,  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  in  our  nature, 
and  in  his  works  in  general.  In  short,  if  we  believe  what  the  Bible 
says  on  any  particular  subject,  we  believe  it,  not  because  the  Bible  says 
it,  but  because,  independent  of  the  Bible,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  true. 
And  if  we  obey  any  precept  which  we  find  in  the  Bible,  we  obey  it, 
not  because  we  find  it  in  the  Bible,  but  because  we  believe,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Bible,  that  the  precept  is  just  and  good.  We  act  with 
respect  to  what  we  find  in  the  Bible,  as  we  act  with  respect  to  what 
we  find  in  any  other  book.  If  we  find  in  any  book  a  sentiment  which 
appears  to  be  true,  we  receive  it,  not  because  we  believe  the  book  in 
which  we  find  it  to  have  any  particular  authority,  but  because  we  see 
marks  of  truth  in  the  sentiment  itself.  If  we  find  any  good  advice  in 
any  book,  we  receive  it  and  reduce  it  to  practice, — not  because  we  think 
the  book  in  which  we  find  it  has  any  peculiar  authority,  but  because 
the  advice  itself  commends  itself  to  our  minds  as  wise  and  good.  In 
short,  any  book  may  be  the  means  of  revealing  truth  to  our  minds, 
not  by  establishing  its  own  authority  ;  but  by  putting  the  truth  in  such 
a  light, — by  presenting  the  truth  to  our  minds  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  enable  us  to  see  that  it  is  the  truth.  And  any  book,  in  the  same 
way,  may  reveal  to  us  our  duty,  not  by  establishing  its  own  authority, 
—not  by  proving  that  it  is  the  book  of  God  ;  but  by  presenting  our 
duty  to  our  minds  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  us  sensible  that  it  is  our 


duty.  I  say  any  book  may  reveal  truth  and  duty  to  our  minds  in  this 
way ;  and  no  book  can  reveal  truth  and  duty  to  our  minds  in  any 
other  way. 

As  any  booh  may  thus  be  the  means  of  revealing  truth  and  duty  to 
our  minds,  so  may  any  man  be  the  means  of  doing  the  same.  I  may 
reveal  a  portion  of  truth  or  of  human  duty  to  others,  and  others  may 
reveal  a  portion  of  truth  and  duty  to  me.  We  may  all  perhaps  dis- 
cover some  portion  of  truth  which  others  have  failed  to  discover  ;  and 
what  we  have  discovered  we  may  reveal  to  our  brethren.  All  men 
should  endeavour  to  discover  as  much  truth  as  possible,  and  what 
they  discover  they  ought  to  reveal  to  each  other.  If  all  would  do 
this,  the  world  would  soon  be  full  of  light,  and  the  mists  and  clouds 
of  error  would  for  ever  flee  away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE   COMPARATIVE   USEFULNESS   OF   DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  REFORMERS. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  class  of  reformers  do  most  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  men  that  never  appear  in  public  may 
exert  as  great  an  influence  on  public  affairs,  as  the  men  who  spend 
the  principal  part  of  their  lives  in  public.  The  men  who  never  speak 
on  politics,  may  exert  as  great  an  influence  on  political  affairs,  as  the 
men  who  scarcely  speak  on  any  other  subject.  And  the  men  who 
speak  and  v/rite  chiefly  on  political  subjects,  may  exert,  for  aught  I 
know,  as  great  an  influence  on  the  opinions  and  characters  of  individ- 
uals, as  men  who  make  it  their  constant  work  to  discuss  particular 
opinions,  and  to  reform  individual  characters.  The  words  and  the 
labours  of  public  men  often  exert  great  influence  in  private  spheres  ; 
and  the  words  and  labours  of  private  individuals,  often  exert  a  great 
influence  in  public  spheres.  It  is  impossible  for  men  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  a  speech  or  a  book  ;  of  a  generous  deed,  or  a  good  example. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  tell  the  amount,  either  of  his  own  use- 
fulness, or  of  the  usefulness  of  his  fellow  reformers.  The  truth  which 
men  utter,  does  its  work,  to  a  great  extent,  in  secret.  It  spreads,  at 
times,  where  we  least  expect  it  to  spread,  and  works,  where  we  least 
expect  it  to  work.  It  is  in  vain  therefore  for  men  to  attempt  to 
decide  what  class  of  reformers  are  most  useful.  The  best  course  is, 
for  every  man  to  he  a  reformer,  and  for  each  one  to  be  as  efficient  a 
reformer  as  possible. 

All  men  do  good,  who  try  to  do  good.  All  help  mankind,  who  try 
to  help  them.  All  aid  a  good,  great  cause,  who  endeavour  to  aid  it. 
All  help  on  reform,  who  endeavour  to  help  it  on.  Even  those  who 
but  raise  their  hands,  or  lift  up  their  voices,  in  favour  of  a  good  cause, 
contribute  something  to  its  success  and  triumph. 

I  say  all  who  honestly  try  to  promote  the  elevation  of  mankind,  do 
promote  it.  And  no  one  can  tell  who  promotes  it  most.  It  is  with 
the  labours  of  reformers,  as  it  is  with  the  natural  elements.  Each 
one  does  good,  and  no  one  can  say  which  does  most  good.  Each  one 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  universe,  and  no  one  can  say  which 
is  most  essential.  The  air,  for  aught  we  know,  is  as  useful  as  the 
light,  and  the  light  as  useful  as  the  air.  The  light  and  air  are  both 
essential,  both  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  to  the  life  and  enjoyment 
of  animals.  To  attempt  to  decide  which  is  7nost  essential, — to  attempt 
to  decide  which  contributes  most  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
plants,  or  to  the  life  and  enjoyment  of  animals,  would  be  foolish. 

So  with  respect  to  reformers.  Reformers  of  all  descriptions  are 
useful.  Reformers  of  all  descriptions  are,  for  anything  we  know, 
essential.  The  great  thing  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  for  every  man 
to  be  a  reformer,  and  for  every  one  to  endeavour  to  be  as  good  and  as 
efficient  a  reformer  as  possible.  Let  us  all  do  our  best,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  ourselves  with  fears  and  anxieties 
respecting  our  brother  reformers,  or  to  employ  our  time  in  scolding  or 
censuring  them  for  not  going  about  the  work  of  reform  in  the  way  we 
do  ourselves. 

If  some  think  it  best  to  build  schools,  let  them  build  them.     If 
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some  think  it  best  to  open  lecture  rooms,  let  them  open  them.  If 
some  think  it  best  to  institute  reading  rooms,  let  them  institute  them. 
If  others  think  it  best  to  print  books  and  tracts,  let  them  print  them. 
If  others  think  it  best  to  deliver  lectures,  let  them  deliver  them.  If 
others  think  it  best  to  hold  discussions,  let  them  hold  them.  If  some 
think  it  best  to  war  with  the  drinking  customs  of  society,  let  them 
war  with  them.  If  others  think  it  best  to  clamour  for  financial 
reform,  let  them  clamour  for  it.  If  others  think  it  best  to  call  loudly 
and  ceaselessly  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  let  them  clamour  for 
it.  If  some  think  it  best  to  work  in  private,  let  them  work  in  private. 
If  others  think  it  best  to  work  in  public,  let  them  work  in  public. 
We  are  all  differently  organized,  and  our  peculiar  organizations  both 
fit  us  and  dispose  us  for  peculiar  modes  of  operation.  We  are  all  dif- 
ferently organized,  and  our  different  organizations  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  think  and  feel  and  act  exactly  alike.  We  are  all  differently 
organized,  and  though  we  may  all  be  wishful  for  reform,  our  different 
organizations  will  necessarily  cause  us  to  labour  for  reform  in  very 
different  ways.  We  are  all  differently  organized,  but  we  are  all  organ- 
ized so,  that  if  we  do  justice  to  our  nature,  we  shall  all  become  re- 
formers. Though  we  may  all  be  reformers  of  different  stamps,  and 
work  for  reform  in  different  ways,  we  shall  still,  if  we  are  faithful  to 
our  judgments  and  our  consciences,  be  reformers  of  gome  description, 
and  contribute  to  one  great  end, — the  illumination  and  salvation  of 
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L.  B. — Wherever  men  are  unable  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living  by 
honest  labour,  iniquity  is  monarch. 

J.  B. — Very  true. 

L.  /).— There  can  be  nothing  improper  in  striving  against  ruling 
iniquity. 

J.  B. — Certainly  not.  The  impropriety  would  be  in  neglecting  to 
strive  against  ruling  iniquity — in  allowing  iniquity  to  rule  undisturbed. 

L.  B. — Poverty  is  night  to  the  human  mind.  It  confines  educa- 
tion within  the  most  disgraceful  limits. 

J.  B. — You  are  perfectly  right.  That  form  of  poverty  which  pre- 
vails to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  is  more  than 
night,  it  is  death  both  to  the  body  and  the  soul.  While  it  cuts  short 
the  existence  of  multitudes,  and  tumbles  them  into  premature  graves,  it 
renders  it  impossible  for  multitudes  more  to  obtain  that  perfection  either 
of  body  or  mind,  which  is  essential  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life. 

L.  B, — Poverty  operates  as  a  constant  temptation  to  men  to  sacri- 
fice their  personal  dignity  ;  to  violate  their  consciences  ;  to  go  in 
opposition  to  what  they  believe  to  be  right ;  to  dissemble  the  truth  ; 
to  play  the  slave  ;  to  make  themselves  subject  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  their  richer  neighbours  ; — in  short,  to  sell  themselves  to 
their  richer  neighbours,  body  and  soul,  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 

J.  -B.— Perfectly  true.  There  is  no  room  for  controversy  on  this 
subject.  I  am  as  sensible  of  the  evils  of  poverty, — I  am  as  well  aware 
of  its  power  as  a  temptation  to  evil,  as  yourself  perhaps. 

L.  B. — By  forcing  men's  minds  into  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
will  of  others, — by  reducing  men  to  a  condition  so  like  to  the  con- 
dition of  utter  slavery,  it  causes  an  infinite  amount  of  misery.  There 
are  many  minds  vchich  can  never  give  up  their  independence, — which 
can  never  surrender  themselves  to  the  will  of  others,  without  unutter- 
able torment.  The  nobler  the  mind  of  a  man,  the  more  excruciating 
the  torment  which  he  feels  in  being  reduced,  by  poverty,  to  a  state  of 
abject  submission  to  the  will  of  another.  The  natural  superiority  of 
a  man's  mind  is  thus  converted  into  a  source  of  greater  misery  ; — 
the  natural  generosity  of  his  disposition  is  turned  into  the  bitterest 
gall.  Thus  poverty  generates  both  suffering  and  crime.  While  it 
hurries  one  to  the  hospital  and  another  to  the  grave,  it  hurries  another 
to  the  hulks  or  the  gallows.  While  it  makes  one  a  pauper,  and  a 
multitude  slaves,  it  makes  others  thieves,  assassins,  and  prostitutes. 

J,  B. — You  can  hardly  speak  too  strongly  of  the  evil  effects  of  ex- 


treme poverty.  We  have  felt  its  power  to  torture  and  to  tempt  in 
our  own  experience.  And  we  have  seen  its  power  in  the  degraded 
and  miserable  lives,  and  in  tlie  premature  and  awful  deaths,  of  multi- 
tudes of  our  countrymen. 

B,  B. — We  desire  then  that  labour  should  be  organized  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  pauperism.  We  desire 
that  labour  should  be  organized  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  may  be  alleviated ;  that  each  man  may  be  restored  to 
proper  self-respect ;  that  want  and  dependence  may  no  longer  stifle 
in  any  one  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  mind  ;  that  no  one  may  pass 
through  life  without  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  ;  that  every 
one  may  have  an  opportunity  of  drinking  freely  at  the  fountain  of  in-/ 
telligence  ;  that  the  life  of  no  one  henceforth  may  be  a  piece  of  un^ 
mixed  drudgery  ;  that  the  bodily  health  and  the  spiritual  powers  of 
children  may  no  longer  bo  sacrificed  for  bread  ;  that  mothers  may  no 
more  be  obliged  to  spend  their  days  in  a  factory,  and  leave  their  help- 
less children  to  unfeeling  strangers  ;  that  females  may  no  longer  be 
under  the  temptation  to  sell  their  virtue  and  their  smiles  for  bread. 
We  desire  that  labour  should  be  organized ;  that  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  they  may  freely  and 
thoroughly  develop  themselves  ;  that  men  may  be  men,  and  enjoy  the 
happiness  for  which  men  were  formed. 

J.  .B,— Your  objects  are  good.  The  only  question  is,  as  to  the 
means  you  propose  to  employ  for  their  attainment.  Will  the  organ- 
ization of  labour  in  the  way  that  you  propose,  accomplish  those  great 
and  glorious  objects  ?  Prove  that  the  organization  of  labour,  in  the 
way  that  you  propose,  will  accomplish  those  great  and  glorious  objects, 
and  I  will  join  you,  and  call  upon  all  my  friends  to  join  you,  in  efforts 
to  organize  it. 

L.  B. — I  cannot  douljt  but  that  mankind  may  be  placed  in  such  a 
position,  that  the  terrible  conllict  between  the  flesh  and  tlie  spirit  shall 
be  brought  to  an  end  ; — in  such  a  position,  that  all  men  shall  be  vir- 
tuous without  conflict,  intelligent  and  noble  without  difficulty,  and 
happy  without  fail. 

/.  B. — I  am  not  quite  no  hopeful  myself.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  will  continue 
for  ever; — that  men  will  always  be  tempted  to  vice,  and  will  always 
find  more  or  less  difticulty  in  virtue.  I  am  inchned  to  believe,  that 
the  lot  of  man  must  always  be  a  mixed  lot.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  it  is  impossibleTor  mankind  to  raise  themselves  above  tlie  wretch- 
edness and  degradation  of  poverty.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  man  to  live  in  want ;  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  man  to  be  unable  to  obtain  employment,  or  to  be 
obliged  to  labour  too  hard  or  too  long  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  need- 
ful to  his  support  and  comfort.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  mankind  to  place  themselves  in  such  a  position, 
that  they  shall  all  l)e  able  to  obtain,  by  healthful  and  moderate  labour, 
vyhatever  is  necessary  to  their  support  and  comfort.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  annihilation  of  poverty  would  be  the  utter  annihilation 
of  misery  and  crime.  Men  may  make  themselves  miserable  in  any 
circumstances.  Men  cannot  avoid  being  miserable,  whatever  their 
circumstances  may  be,  unless  they  employ  themselves  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  in  the  development  of  all  their 
spiritual  and  physical  faculties  ;  and  they  never  can  place  themselves 
in  such  circumstances  that  they  shall  not  find  themselves  tempted  to 
neglect  these  important  duties.  They  never  can  place  themselves  in 
circumstances,  I  believe,  in  which  they  shall  not  experience  a  conflict 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit — a  conflict  between  their  animal  and 
moral  natures  ;  and  in  which  they  shall  not  find  it  difficult  and  pain- 
ful,— at  times  exceedingly  difilcult  and  painful  perhaps  ; — to  keep 
their  lower  faculties  in  subjection  to  their  higher  ones — their  animal 
propensities  in  subjection  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

L.  B — But  why  should  not  harmony  succeed  to  antagonism  in 
man  ?  Why  should  not  harmony  become  the  law  of  individual  lives, 
as  it  is  the  law  of  worlds  ? 

/.  B, — A   very  fair   question  ;   and    I    will  endeavour  fairly  to 
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answer  it.  I  observe,  then,  that  man  is  a  very  different  being  from 
the  earth,  the  sun  and  the  stars.  The  eartli,  the  sun  and  the  stars, 
have  not  intellectual,  moral,  or  animal  faculties.  Man  has.  The 
earth,  the  sun  and  the  stars,  are  incapable  of  either  vice  or  virtue,  of 
either  joy  or  sorrow.  Man  is  capable  of  all  these  things.  The  per- 
fection of  the  earth,  the  sun  and  the  stars,  is  not  dependent  on  them- 
selves ;  it  is  purely  and  absolutely  dependent  on  the  will  of  another. 
The  perfection  and  the  lot  of  man  are,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent 
on  himself.  The  difference  therefore  in  the  nature  of  man  and  of  in- 
animate globes,  may  cause  man  to  be  at  war  with  himself,  while  in- 
animate globes  are  in  perfect  harmony.  If  you  could  point  me  to  a 
number  of  beings  of  the  same  nature  as  man,  who  were  living  at  per- 
fect peace  with  themselves,  and  at  perfect  peace  with  each  other,^ 
if  you  could  point  me  to  a  number  of  human  beings  who,  by  placing 
themselves  in  certain  circumstances,  had  brought  their  life,  their 
being,  to  perfect  harmony, — or  if  you  could  point  me  to  any  credible 
history  of  a  number  of  men  who  had  done  so,  you  would  do  something 
towards  proving  that  the  antagonism  or  conflict  in  man  may  cease. 
But  in  referring  to  inanimate  bodies,  and  reminding  us  that  t/iey  are 
at  perfect  peace  with  themselves  and  each  other,  you  prove  nothing. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  conflict  in  men  may  not  in  many 
cases  be  diminished.  I  believe  that  multitudes  may  be  placed  in  far 
better  circumstances  than  they  are  at  present,  and  be  put  in  possession 
of  a  far  happier  lot  than  they  at  present  enjoy.  But  I  do  not  believe, 
—I  see  no  reason  to  believe,— that  the  conflict  in  man  can  be  entirely 
destroyed.  I  do  not  believe  that  men  can  be  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  they  shall  feel  no  longer  any  conflict  between  their  ani- 
mal and  moral  faculties.  I  heartily  believe  that  men  generally  may 
be  made  much  happier  than  they  are.  I  do  especially  believe  that 
millions  who  perish  prematurely  of  want  might  be  preserved  from 
their  untimely  fate  ;  and  might  even  be  enriched  with  all  that  is  need- 
ful to  the  enjoyment  of  life  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  men  perfectly  happy, 

(To  he  coiitinned.) 


A  FEW  SCRAPS  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  SECTARIAN 
DICTIONARY. 


Conversion. — This  word,  in  its  literal  sense,  signifies  a  change.  In  its 
saving  sense,  it  signifies  a  change  from  any  other  sect,  or  from  no 
sect  whatever,  to  otir  sect ;  and  from  other  views,  to  our  views. 

Persecution. — Any  unkind  or  disagreeable  treatment  received  by  us 
or  by  the  ministers  of  our  church,  from  other  people. 

A  Just  discrimination. — Taking  care  not  to  injure  the  memljers  of 
our  own  church,  and  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  other  people 
to  remain  in  sin,  or  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  church  and 
of  alienation  from  God,  by  treating  them  with  common  courtesy, 
or  showing  them  common  kindness.  Dealing  with  the  members 
of  our  church,  in  preference  to  men  of  the  world.  Forming  all 
our  friendships  with  the  children  of  God,  and  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  contact  with  the  children  of  the  devil.  Taking  care 
neither  by  words  nor  deeds  to  encourage  men  to  live  in  sin. 
Making  use  of  all  lawful  means,  and  employing  our  just  authority 
as  parents,  masters,  tradesmen,  &c.,  to  induce  all  to  leave  the 
world,  and  all  its  wicked  ways,  and  to  join  our  church,  and  thus 
secure  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Good  sound  argument — Anything  which  our  friends  employ  in 
support  of  our  peculiar  notions,  our  church  institutions,  our  minis- 
ters and  our  cause  ;  or  anything  which  they  can  say  against  the 
notions  and  proceedings  of  our  opponents. 

Soplmtrrj. — Those  arguments  of  our  opponents  against  our  doctrines 
and  ways,  or  in  support  of  their  own  obnoxious  principles  or  pro- 
ceedings, which  we  cannot  answer.  All  sound  arguments  may  he 
railed  sophistry,  if  they  go  against  our  side  of  tlie  question.  If 
the  arguments  of  our  opponents  are  particularly  puzzling  or  con- 


founding, the  proper  name  for  them  is  pitiable,  misercthle,  or  ?««- 
jyaralleled  sophistry. 

Innovation. — Any  change  in  doctrine,  in  church  discipline,  or  in 
anything  else,  that  does  not  suit  our  purpose. 

Froper  and  timely  reforms. — Any  changes  which  do  suit  our  purpose. 
Any  changes  which  seem  likely  to  increase  our  power,  to  extend 
our  influence,  to  increase  our  revenues,  and  to  enable  us  to  obtain 
respectable  members. 

Charity. — Kind  and  considerate  conduct  towards  us  or  our  friends. 
Needful  severity  towards  our  opponents.  Sharp  rebuke  and  faithful 
denunciation  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  whatever  else  may 
seem  likely  to  reclaim  men  ftom  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  bring 
them  into  fellowship  with  God's  people,  and  into  the  ways  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Uncharitableness. — Any  insinuation  from  any  party  that  our  doctrines 
are  not  true,  that  our  church  is  not  pure,  that  our  minister  is  not 
a  man  of  God,  that  our  laws  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Heaven.  Any  suspicion  cherished  by  any  one,  that  our  members 
— and  especially  any  of  our  influential  and  respectable  members, 
whom  the  Lord  has  specially  favoured  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
^^dence  with  prosperity  and  great  means  of  usefulness — are  too 
fond  of  self-indulgence,  or  too  greedy  of  gain, — or  that  they  are 
lacking  in  duty  to  their  work  people,  or  that  they  are  guilty  of  any 
unfaithfulness  to  the  Lord,  or  of  any  immorality  in  their  conduct. 
Any  unfavourable  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  our  ministers 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  church,  &c. 

Sectarianism. — The  love  of  any  sect  that  is  not  based  on  the  same 
principles,  as  our  own, — that  is  not  organized  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  as  ours  is, — that  does  not  hold  the  true  faith  in  all 
its  fulness  and  purity,  as  ours  does, — or  that  fails  to  conform 
itself  in  any  respect  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  as  unfolded  in 
our  rules.  Zeal  for  the  enlargement  or  prosperity  of  any  sect  that 
does  not,  like  ours,  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  pure  and 
undefiled  Christianity. 

Holy  Zeal.—K  fervent  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  true 
church,  that  holy  and  blessed  society,  to  which,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  have  happily  been  brought  into  fellowship  and  communion. 
A  readiness  to  part  with  our  property  for  the  good  cause.  ]-)iligent 
and  devoted  endeavours  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  all  who  are  in 
error,  whether  they  be  blindly  worshipping  they  know  not  what  in 
connection  with  anti-christian  sects,  or  wandering  at  large  amidst 
the  many  dangerous  ways  of  a  benighted  world.  A  willirjgness  to 
sacrifice  friends,  reputation,  decency,  humanity,  everything,  for  the 
interests  of  that  blessed  church  which  is  the  pillar  and  "round  of 
the  truth,  the  Zion  or  resting  place  of  weary  souls,  the  Salem  or 
house  of  peace  for  all  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  children  of  God, 
which  we,  of  God's  infinite  mercy,  have  the  honour  and  happiness 
to  support. 

Biijotry. — A  stupid  and  sturdy  adherence  to  opinions  which  are  man- 
ifestly at  variance  with  our  own,  and  at  variance  with  the  standard 
of  truth  established  by  us,  the  servants  of  the  Lord.  A  disposition 
to  persecute  any  of  us,  who  are  the  followers  of  Christ,  for  our 
attachment  to  the  truth,  and  our  freedom  from  sectarian  errors. 

Blasphemy . — Speaking  evil,  or  speaking  lightly,  of  our  doctrines,  or  of 
our  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  prayers.  Speaking  lightly 
of  our  opinions  respecting  God,  redemption,  and  a  future  life. 
Insinuating  that  any  of  our  opinions  are  erroneous,  irrational,  con- 
tradictory, licentious  or  blasphemous. 

The  right  of  jyrivate  judgment. — The  right  of  people  to  think  as  we 
think.  The  right  of  people  to  seek  after  truth,  provided  they  pledge 
themselves  beforehand  never  to  find  out  anything  to  be  truth  that 
is  at  variance  with  our  creed.  A  right  to  test  our  opinions  by  the 
Scriptures,  provided  they  will  receive  our  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  true  one.  A  right  to  compare  our  doctrines  with 
any  other  doctrines,  provided  they  are  careful  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  of  our  doctrines  are 
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erroneous,  foolish,  or  useless.  The  right  to  judge  of  the  doctrines 
of  other  sects,  provided  they  are  careful,  when  they  find  them  at 
variance  with  ours,  to  condemn  them. 

Liberty  of  conscience. — Liberty  for  men  to  do  whatever  the  laws  of  our 
church  allow,  and  to  avoid  whatever  the  laws  of  our  church  condemn. 
Liberty  for  them  to  speak  and  act  in  all  things  as  we  would  have 
them  to  speak  and  act.  Liberty  to  declare  their  opinions,  if  we 
think  them  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  our  church.  Liberty 
to  worship  God  as  they  themselves  may  think  best,  pro\'ided  they 
think  the  best  way  of  worshipping  God  is  to  worship  him  as  we 
do.  Liberty  for  them  to  violate  any  laws  at  variance  with  the  laws 
which  we  have  established  ;  or  to  reject,  renounce,  oppose  and  de- 
nounce, any  doctrines  which  we  consider  erroneous.  Liberty  for 
them  to  upliold  and  advocate  any  doctrines  which  we  consider  true. 
Liberty  to  set  at  defiance  any  authority  that  clashes  with  our  autho- 
rity. Liberty  to  propose  any  reforms  in  any  sect  but  our  own. 
Liberty  to  separate  from  any  sect  but  ours.  Liberty  to  obey  God 
in  all  things,  and  to  obey  God  alone,  provided  they  allow  us  to  tell 
them  in  what  obedience  to  God  consists. 

Carnal  reason. — Any  sort  of  reason  that  goes  against  us,  our  church, 
our  creed,  or  our  interests.  Any  kind  of  reason  that  discovers 
anything  to  be  true  which  it  is  not  convenient  for  us  to  hold  or  to 
avow.  Any  kind  of  reason  which  discovers  anything  to  be  false 
which  we  have  declared  to  be  true,  and  which  a  regard  to  our 
honour  and  our  reputation  as  infallible  creatures,  requires  us  to 
uphold  and  to  maintain.  Any  sort  of  reason  that  can  see  farther 
than  our  reason  can  see.  Any  sort  of  reason  that  cannot  see 
things  exactly  as  our  reason  sees  them,  or  as  we  have  promised 
and  pledged  ourselves  to  ?ai/  we  see  them.  Any  sort  of  reason 
that  we  cannot  effectually  reason  against.  Any  sort  of  reason 
that  seems  calculated  to  make  people  insubordinate  to  the  just 
authority  which  we,  as  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  are  desirous  to 
perpetuate  over  them. 

Enlightened  and  mnctifi<:d  reason. — Our  own  reason,  or  any  other 
person's  reason  that  agrees  with  ours,  and  gives  us  no  trouble. 
Any  kind  of  reason  that  can  find  or  manufacture  arguments  for 
the  support  of  our  cause,  or  the  defence  of  our  creed,  or  the  con- 
futation of  our  opponents,  or  the  conversion  of  men  from  other 
sects,  or  from  the  multitudes  which  belong  to  no  sect,  to  our  sect. 
Such  reason  as  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  what  men  of  carnal 
reason  call  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  absurdities  and 
blasphemies  of  our  creed.  Such  reason  as  can  strain  at  a  gnat  if 
it  be  not  on  our  side,  and  swallow  a  camel,  if  it  be  on  our  side. 
In  short,  reason  so  elevated,  so  purified,  so  ennobled,  so  divine, 
that  it  can  just  accommodate  itself  in  all  respects  to  our  established 
creeds,  our  established  laws,  and  our  peculiar  interests. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 


Wortley,  near  Leeds,  March  27, 1850. 
Jtt  Deat.  Friesp, 

If  non-resistance  in  its  ulb-a  form  were  likely  to  spread 
very  extensivelv,  I  shouhl  probably  think  it  my  duty  to  oppose  it.  In  other 
words,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  state  my  opinions  on  the  subject.  I 
believe  that  truth  is  in  all  cases  preferable  to  error ;  that  error  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  opposed.  And  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  ultra  noureas- 
tancs  principle  is  erroneous.  I  believe  that  violent  resistance  of  evil  is  in 
some  cases  as  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  man  and  the  laws  of 
God,  and,  in  truth,  as  much  a  duty,  as  the  exercise  of  forbearance,  longsuffer- 
lug  and  benevolence  in  other  cases.  Man  is  not  one  organ,  but  many ;  and 
his  duty  does  not  lie  in  one  direction,  but  in  various  directions.  I  believe 
that  eating,  and  drinkine,  and  sexual  intercourse,  and  trade,  and  government, 
and,  in  some  case.-,  remonstrating'  and  fighting,  arc  as  much  in  harmony  with 
mWs  nature  and  God's  law— are,  in  truth,  as  really  duties,— as  love  to  God 
.-ind  love  to  man,— a.5  forbearance,  gentleness,  purity,  temperance,  and  ch.-«tily. 
Most  religions  and  moral  reformei^  have  made  too  much  of  one  duty,  and 
overlooked  or  undervalued  another.  Kvcn  the  best  appear  to  hare  erred  in 
this  way.  A  perception  and  strong  feeling  of  the  evil  of  certain  prevailing 
extremes  in  men's  conduct,  has  hurried  Ibcni  into  opposite  extremes.    They 


have  struggled  against  the  most  prevalent  evils,  as  if  they  were  the  only  eviU 
to  which  mankind  were  liable ;  and  they  have  preached  and  laboured  in 
behalf  of  neglected  Wrtuee,  as  if  they  were  the  only  virtues  descn-ing  or  re- 
quiring to  be  cultivated.  Both  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  Jesos  of  Nazareth, 
appear  to  have  erred  in  this  way.  With  what  tremendous  zeal  do  the  Jewish 
prophets  declaim  against  the  worship  of  idols.  Yet  the  worship  of  idols  seems 
a  trifle  compared  with  injustice,  cruelty  and  inhumanity.  It  i>e«m9,  in  itself, 
one  of  the  least  oft'encos  of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty.  How  strongly  does 
Jesus  of  Xazareth  urge  people  to  sell  their  property  and  give  Ut  the  poor. 
Yet  selling  property,  and  giving  the  money  to  the  poor,  would  in  general 
be  a  very  foolish  way  of  proceeding.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Later  reformers  have  erred  in  the  same  nay.  I  have 
erred  in  the  same  way  myself.  You  err  so  siill.  Socialists  seems  to  err  in  a 
similar  way.  They  see  so  much  evil  iu  connection  with  private  property, 
competition  and  single  family  arrangements,  that  they  think  it  necessary  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  state  of  society.  It  is  perfectly  natural  thus  to  err. 
It  is  impossible  perhaps  for  reformers  to  avoid  such  errors.  We  discover 
truth  but  slowly  :  one  truth  now,  and  another  some  years  later.  And  we 
neeer  discover  the  whole  of  truth.  And  we  cannot  keep  our  minds  constantly 
fixed  even  on  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  we  do  discover.  Nor 
can  we  feel  at  all  times  Ciiually  interested  in  every  particular  portion  of  the 
truth  which  we  discover.  We  are  all,  in  consequence,  at  best,  but  partial 
reformers.  At  some  periods  of  our  lives  we  are  prone  to  be  more  partial 
than  at  others.  If  our  organs  are  very  unequal  in  bulk  or  activity,  our  prone- 
ness  to  be  partial  in  tie  work  of  reform  will  be  the  greater.  If  our  various 
organs  are  more  equally  balanced,  we  shall  be  the  more  likely,  in  time,  to 
estimate  the  claims  of  ditferent  reforming  movements  more  fairly,  and  to  give 
to  each  the  amount  of  aid  it  may  deserve. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  in  course  of  time,  the  reforming  spirit  in 
yourself  will  work  and  manifest  itself  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that 
iu  which  it  is  working  and  manifesting  itself  at  present.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  so  myself;  though  I  have  no  disposition  to  prophesy  on  the  subject. 
I  have  never  examined  your  head,  and  if  I  were  to  examine  it,  I  should  not 
be  able,  for  want  of  more  skill  in  phrenologj-,  to  say  what  course  you  are 
likely  to  pursue,  or  in  what  way  you  are  likely  to  develop  the  reforming  spirit 
that  lives  within  you.  in  years  "to  come.  But  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that 
before  you  are  as  old  as  I  now  am.  you  will,  in  some  respects,  be  a  different 
kind  of  reformer  from  what  yon  are  at  present.  You  will  sec  some  thing*, 
very  likely,  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  you  see  them  at 
present.  You  will  feel  somewhat  differently  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  You 
will  feel  more  keenly  on  some  subjects  than  you  feel  at  present;  and  on  other 
subjects  you  will  not  feel  so  keenly.  Yon  are  sure  to  change  to  some  extent. 
Y'ou  will" never  resemble  myself  exactly.  The  shape  of  your  head,  the  sonnd 
of  your  voice,  the  nature  of  your  temperament,  the  colour  of  your  hair,  and 
the  shade  of  your  complexion,  all  give  evidence,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  you  ever  "to  resemble  me  exactly.  Still,  you  will  change  from  what  you 
are.  I  hope  you  will  not  cast  me  off.  I  have  no  expectation  of  bringing  you 
to  think  and  feel,  to  speak  and  act,  like  myself :  it  would  be  exceedingly 
foolish  to  expect  anything  of  the  kind.  Still,  I  should  like  to  be  on  fricDdly 
terms  with  you.  Free  and  friendly  intercourse  between  persons  considerably 
different  in  organization  and  education,  may  be  very  agreeable  and  very 
useful  to  both  parties.  Though  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  yon  will  ever 
be  able  to  convert  me  again  to  the  ultra  non-resistance  principles,  you  may 
still  do  me  good.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  or  read  what  you  may  be  disposed 
to  advance  both  on  that  and  other  subjects,  and  to  state  to  you  jny  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  return.  In  what  I  may  say  in  opposition  to  your  principles, 
I  shall  never,  I  believe,  speak  harshly  or  unkindly  ;  and  it  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  vour  non-resistant  principles  to  deal  harshly  or  unkindly  with  me. 
Let  us  the'refore  deal  freely  and  kindly  with  each  other,  and  thus  Xry,  whether 
we  find  it  impossible  to  convert  each  other  or  not,  to  encourage  and  comfort 
each  other  in  what  we  both  believe  to  be  good. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

JusEin  Barker. 
Jlr.  G.  Snnter.  Derby. 


ODKDIENCE  TO  GOD. 
I  must  be  true  to  mv  katcub,  if  I  would  be  faithful  l.»  my  Makek. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  who  made  me,  should  give  me  a  law  at  variance 
with  mvown  constitution.  God,  who  gave  me  reason,  can  never  require 
me  to  believe  anything  contrary  to  my  reason.  He  who  endo«i-d  mc 
with  conscience,  can  never  require  me  to  do  an.vtliing  contrary  to  my 
conscience.  Cod  cann.>t  contradict  himself.  1  have  infinitely  greater 
evidence  that  God  is  the  author  of  my  nature,  and  of  the  lawsof  my  Ixing, 
than  I  have,  or  tiian  any  one  else  can  have,  that  tlod  is  the  author  of 
any  particular  manuscripts  or  b(K)ks,  or  of  any  pnr.stlioo.l,  church  or 
"oVernment.  I  know  that  I  am  obeying  God  when  obeyniR  the-  laws  of 
mv  nature  ;  but  I  never  can  know  that  I  am  obeying  Cod  wlipn 
obeying  the  dict.ttw  of  prie-tho.vli,  books  or  sects  in  opposition  to  my 
nature. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Some  tell  me  I  have  not  described  all  the  dfficulties  connected  with  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  I  answer,  I  have  described  things  as  truly  and 
as  thoroughly  as  I  could.  And  I  certainly  think  I  hn,ve  omitted  nothing  of 
great  importance.  A  friend  of  mine  received  a  letter  lately  from  America, 
in  which  the  writer  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  unidoasantnesscs  which 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  might  look  for.  He,  however,  mentioned  no- 
thing but  what  /  have  mentioned,  with  the  following  exceptions ; — he  stated, 
that  in  summer  time  the  roads  were  exceedingly  dusty ;  and  that  in  winter 
times  the  roads  were  frequently  exceedingly  muddy.  These,  however,  are  no 
very  serious  matters;  but  such  as  they  are  I  give  them. 

One  thing,  however,  I  may  state — that  though  there  are  no  insunnountable 
difficulties  in  the  country,  there  are  often  tremendous  difficulties  in  the  emi- 
grant himself.  Many  persons  have  such  strong  domestic  and  social  affections, 
— they  have  such  powerful  attachments  to  their  native  homes,  to  their  aged 
parents,  to  their  wives  and  children,  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  live  in  comfort  away  from  them.  Persons  of  this 
description  will  never  be  happy  in  America,  unless  they  can  take  their  parents, 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  brothers,  their  sisters,  their  friends  and  their 
neighbours  along  with  them.  Even  then  they  would  hardly  be  happy  unless 
they  could  take  with  them  their  native  place,  witli  its  fields  and  lanes,  with 
its  churches  and  grave-yards.  Yet  several  individuals  of  this  description  ^o 
to  America.  They  are  not  aw.are  of  their  strong  domestic  and  social  affections 
till  they  have  been  on  the  sea  a  while,  or  till  they  find  themselves  amidst 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  It  is  now  that  they  begin  to  feel  the  tremendous 
power  of  their  affections.  Their  hearts  sink  within  them.  They  have  no 
spirit  for  anything.  They  cannot  look  about  them  for  employment.  If  em- 
ployment comes  in  their  way,  they  have  not  a  heart  to  do  it.  They  lose  even 
their  appetite  for  food.  They  can  think  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  is,  going 
home  again.  Jfumbers  of  persons  of  this  description  have  gone  to  America. 
Some  of  them  go  to  the  shipping  offices  as  soon  as  they  land  in  New  York, 
and  take  their  places  back  again  for  England.  Others  look  about  them  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  then  return.  Some  go  up  into  the  country,  and  try  for  a 
while  to  make  themselves  comfortable;  but  to  no  purpose.  They  work  per- 
haps for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  hasten  back  to  their  native  land  as  fast  as 
steam  or  wind  can  carry  them.  I  neither  blame  nor  ridicule  those  persons. 
I  respect  them.  I  sj'mpathise  with  them.  I  like  to  see  a  man  of  strong 
domestic  affections.  I  especially  like  to  see  a  man  fond  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  only  blame  those  persons  when,  instead  of  telling  the  simple  truth, 
they  tell  a  number  of  false  stories  to  justify  their  speedy  and  unlooked  for  re- 
turn. They  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  their  strong  domestic  affections. 
The  force  of  their  domestic  aiiectious  is  their  best  excuse  for  returning ;  and 
if  they  would  tell  the  truth,  no  man  of  common  sense  and  proper  feeling  would 
either  blame  them  or  laugh  at  them. 

I  have  been  told  that  lately,  some  old  men,  and  even  old  drunkards,  have 
gone  to  the  United  states  in  consequence  of  what  I  have  said  in  Tlie  People. 
I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  never  encouraged  such  people  to  go.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  foolish  for  old  people  to  go  to  America,  unless  they  have  children 
to  accompany  them  and  take  care  of  them.  And  as  for  drunkards,  I  have 
certainly  never  encouraged  tlieni  to  expect  success  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  always  said,  that  none  but  teetotalers  have  any  right  to  go  to  the 
United  States ;  that  none  but  teetotalers  should  expect  to  preserve  their  health. 
Brinkers  of  intoxicating  drinks  are  less  likely  to  do  well  in  America  than 
here.  True,  they  may  obtain  more  money,  and  sooner  drink  themselves  into 
their  graves;  but  that  is  all.  In  short,  I  have  laid  both  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantagec  of  emigration  as  clearly  and  as  fully  before  my  readers 
as  possible  ;  and  whoever  may  blame  me  for  what  I  have  written,  I  shall,  I 
imagine,  foel  no  disposition  to  blame  myself. 


W.  W.  BROWN'S  LECTURES  AT  BOLTON. 

Dear  Piuend, — You  will  perhaps  not  have  heard  of  W.  Wells  Brown's 
visit  to  Bolton,  so  I  thought  I  would  furnish  you  with  a  short  account 
for  The  People.  If  slavery  be  so  appalling  and  heart-rending,  we  ought 
to  labour  more  for  its  abolition.  It  is  not  enough  to  express  our  feel- 
ings when  a  fugitive  slave  happens  to  visit  us.  We  should  assist  in 
the  work  of  abolition  in  some  rcgidar  and  permament  way.  W.  AVells 
Brown  has  given  us  four  lectures.  The  two  first,  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  of  March,  were  well  attended  ;  but  the  hall  was  not  crowded.  He  gave 
great  satisfaction.  Mr  Richardson,  the  attorney,  at  whose  office  you  gave 
yourself  up  when  the  aristocrats  were  after  you  at  the  Bolton  election,  was  so 
much  pleased  with  Mr.  Brown's  lectures,  that  he  proposed  that  Mr.  Brown 
should  pay  Bolton  a  second  visit.  Mr.  Brown  readily  consented.  He  came 
again  accordingly  on  Thursday  and  Friday  the  21st  and  22ud  of  March. 
Between  Mr.  Brown's  first  and  second  visit,  Mr.  Richardson  got  a  tea  party. 
The  trays  were  furnished  gratis  by  a  number  of  ladies.  A  good  many  attended. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  evening's  lecture,  Mr.  Richardson  presented  Mr.  Brown 
with  an  address  from  the  ladies  of  Bolton,  and  a  purse  of  gold  containing 
twelve  sovereigns.  This,  and  the  profits  of  his  lectures,  and  the  profits  on  the 
books  which  he  sold,  would  do  something  towards  enabling  the  eloquent  fugi- 


tive slave  to  support  his  absent  family.      We  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  him  this  token  of  our  regard  for  him  and  for  the  cause  in  which  he  is 

PntrnrvaA 


George  Thompson,  M.  P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  came  along  with  Mr. 
Brown  the  third  night,  and  gave  us  one  of  his  splendid  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  He  also  attended  on  the  last  night,  took  tea  with  us,  and  gave  us 
a  speech  between  the  tea  and  the  public  meeting. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  Bolton  and  Kewcastle  onTyno,  have  .set  an  example  which 
it  would  be  well  for  some  other  towns  to  follow.  The  friends  at  Newcastle,  I 
believe,  presented  W.  W.  B.  with  a  purse  of  twenty  sovereigns. 

I  might  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  communication,  had  I  not  consid- 
ered that  you'  were  the  means  of  Mr.  Brown  coming  to  Bolton.  It  was  your 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Brown  that  led  us  to  invite  him. 

Mr.  Barker.  Yours  respectfully,  Peter  Orrell. 

LETTER  FROM  AMERICA. 


Pldladelplda,  March  10,  1850. 
DjiAR  Fkiend, — Through  priestly  persecution  I  was  compelled  to  leave 
England  about  IS  months  ago,  but  have  found  an  asylum  in  America.  I  have, 
by  the  kindness  of  E.  Blurton,  of  Stourbridge,  seen  several  numbers  of  The 
People.  Your  description  of  America,  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it,  is  correct :  it  gives  the  dark  as  well  as  the  light,  and  your  plain  prac- 
tical advice  to  emigrants,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  thousands 
who  are  fleeing  from  the  hand  of  oppression.  I  read  your  account  of  the  Dod- 
dridge lands,  which  have  been  so  puffed  by  Saunders  in  England,  and  have 
seen  some  persons  who  came  here  to  settle  on  them.  Learning  that  O'Connor 
was  in  the  city,  in  company  with  one  of  them  and  another  friend  I  called 
upon  him.  He  says  that  previous  to  Saunders  obtaining  the  agency  for  his 
lands,  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  him  ;  that  he  gave  him  a  correct  map  and 
description  of  them,  and  that  he  never  authorised  the  impositions  which  he 
finds  have  been  practised  upon  those  who  have  bought  land.  I  found,  from 
his  own  admission,  that  your  description  of  the  hands  was  essentially  correct, 
although  he  speaks  very  favour.ably  of  their  great  fertility  tvhen  culiivated. 
He  oifered  to  exchange  my  friend's  land  in  Doddridge,  for  the  same  quantity 
about  a  mile  from  the  Kanawha  rivei',  and  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  re- 
serving the  right  to  all  the  minerals  upon  it.  I  enquired  if  it  was  as  hilly  as 
the  Doddridge  lands  :  he  replied  it  was.  I  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any 
flat  land  on  the  top  of  the  hills  or  in  the  valleys,  but  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  any  of  it  flat.  I  thought  your  idea  of  the  wedges 
must  be  about  right.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  O'Connor  was  not  to  blame 
in  the  affair,  but  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  facts  that  I  have  since  learned, 
lead  me  to  believe  that  he  is  just  as  bad  as  Saunders.  There  is  not  much  faith 
to  be  placed  in  land  speculators,  and  he  that  buys  land  of  them  without  see- 
ing it,  will  be  in  a  worse  predicament  than  he  who  buys  a  pig  in  a  poke.  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  exposed  the  imposition,  and  though  some  who  had 
bought  the  Doddridge  land  were  ofl'ended,  and  thought  your  account  greatly 
exaggerated,  yet  when  they  got  here,  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
Barker  was  not  far  from  being  right.  I  may  add,  that  O'Connor  said  several 
had  gone  to  the  Doddridge  lands,  but  though  he  had  held  out  strong  induce- 
ments to  some,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  any  one  to  stay.  Farewell.  May 
your  writings  be  a  blessing  to  thousands  as  they  have  been  to  me ;  and  may 
you  be  the  means  of  inducing  many  to  leave  starving,  down-trodden,  king- 
curst,  priest-ridden  England,  for  a  land  of  plenty,  where  man  may  live  a 
mauly  life,  and  enjoy  without  molestation  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  If  the  en- 
closed remarks  should  be  suitable  for  The  People,  they  are  at  your  service. 
I  am,  yours  respectfullj',  W.  Dehton. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


On  Monday  !md  Tuesday,  the  first  and  second  of  April,  I  lectured  in  the 
New  Meeting  house,  Tipton,  Staftbrdshire.  The  subject  of  the  first  lecture 
was  '  Chrislkmity  as  tmirjht  hy  Christ,  and  Christianity  as  taught  by'  the 
eecU." 

The  New  Meeting  house  was  built  only  a  short  time  ago  for  Silas  Henn. 
The  subscription  towards  the  building  was  commenced  by  Silas  Henn's  own 
friends ;  but  a  number  of  Unitarians  afterwards  joined  in  the  subscription, 
and  some  of  them  became  trustees  for  the  building.  I  found  that  some  of 
those  Unitarian  trustees  had  objected  to  my  being  allowed  to  lecture  in  the 
place.  They  had  remonstrated  very  strongly  with  Silas  Henn  for  announcing 
the  lectures.  One  of  them  declared  he  would  lock  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and 
had  said  that  he  would  rather  see  the  place  shut  up  altogether  than  allow  mo 
to  speak  in  it.  One  of  the  Unitarian  trustees  said,  that  he  knew  very  little 
about  Joseph  Barker  personally,  and  that  he  had  read  but  little  of  his  writings, 
but  that  he  knew  enough  of  him  to  know,  that  he  belonged  to  that  most 
intolerant  of  all  sects,  the  anti-sectarian  sect ;  that  I  was  wanting  in  that  holy 
reverence  for  God  which  ought  to  characterise  all  public  teachers ;  and  that 
I  had  renounced  those  doctrines  the  belief  of  which  was  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood amongst  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  &c.  Another  of  them  said  that  I  had 
deceived  the  Unitarians  with  respect  to  the  steam  press ;  that  he  was  at  the 
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meeting  in  London  where  the  subscription  for  the  press  was  set  on  foot,  and 
that  I  told  the  meeting  that  I  should  use  the  press  simply  for  the  publication 
of  Unitarian  books.  This  same  person  called  Silas  Heun  a  Jisiiit.  He  called 
him  a  Jesuit  no  less  than  six  times  in  one  meeting.  This  man  and  others  are 
circulating  a  story  to  the  effect,  that  Silas  Henn  'has  deceived  the  Unitarians 
with  respect  to  the  new  meeting  house.  The  Unitarian  minister  at  r)ldbury  said 
that  /  was  the  vilest  hypocrite  and  the  greatest  liar  on  the  face  of  God's  earth. 
The  Unitarian  minister  of  Dudley  ventured  to  say  something  against  me  at 
the  opening  of  the  meeting  house.  Some  of  his  audience  immediately  walked 
out,  and  several  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  meeting  house  was  built,  have 
never  been  in  it  since,  except  on  the  nights  that  I  was  lecturing  in  it.  The 
Unitarian  trustees  have  informed  Mr.  Henn,  that  he  has  the  use  of  the 
meeting  house  on  sujerance  merely, — that  they  only  allowed  him  to  preach 
there  for  a  time,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
regular  congregation  could  be  raibcd  or  not,  and  whether  it  would  be  proper 
to  appoint  a  regular  minister.  One  told  him  that  he  had  no  more  right  to 
allow  me  to  lecture  in  the  chapel,  than  a  steward  had  to  dispose  of  a  house  of 
his  master's  contrary  to  his  will. 

Those  Unitarians  belong  to  the  same  class  of  pei-sons  who  have  reproved 
and  denounced  me  so  frequently  for  using  strong  language,  and  for  speaking 
of  certain  classes  of  persons  as  criminals.  It  seems  that  those  advocates  of 
mildness  and  gentleness,  of  soft  words  andcharitable  judgments,  those  persons 
who  profess  to  mourn  over  me  as  a  fallen  and  ruined  man  because  I  presume 
to  apply  to  our  plundering  and  murdering  aristocrats  and  pr'tnces  names 
expressive  of  the  idea  of  cr!mi';io?i'<i/, — I  say  it  seems  that  those  preachers  of 
gentleness  and  charity,  can  speak  as  harshly, — can  judge  as  severly,  as  any 
one  on  certain  occasions.  To  call  a  man  the  vilest  hypocrite  and  the  greatest 
liar  upon  earth, — to  call  another  man  a  Jesuit,  using  the  word  Jesuit  as  a 
synonyme  for  deceit  and  treachery  of  the  worst  description, — to  charge  a  man 
with  using  the  vilest  and  most  hateful  devices  to  obtain  some  selfish  end — 
are  all  perfectly  right  when  used  by  middle-class  Unitarians  towards  men  who 
happen  to  go  a  little  farther  on  theological  or  political  subjects  than  them- 
selves. It  is  only  wrong  to  use  hard  names  and  to  utter  severe  judgments 
when  you  are  speaking  of  profligate  princes  and  heartless  aristocrats,  who  rob 
the  industrious  classes  of  two  thirds  of  their  wealth,  and  starve  vast  multi- 
tudes of  them  to  death. 

I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  speaking  on  politics  in  the  meeting  house  at  Tip- 
ton, when  I  went  there ;  but  as  those  Unitarian  trustees  and  ministers  had 
made  so  much  to  do  about  me,  and  as  the  great  ground  of  their  opposition 
was  the  extravagance  of  my  political  opinions,  I  thought  it  only  right,  after 
the  second  lecture,  to  tell  the  people  what  my  political  opinions  were.  Those 
Unitarian  trustees  had  given  it  out  that  I  was  a  chartist.  I  told  the  people 
what  it  tea.}  to  be  a  chartist.  I  told  them  that  to  be  a  chartist  was  to  believe 
that  the  six  great  principles  of  the  document  called  the  People's  Charter — 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  &c.,  were  just  and  pro- 
per principles.  I  asked  the  people  if  they  thought  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
those  principles.  They  exclaimed,  So.  I  told  them,  however,  that  I  was  not 
a  chartist ; — that  /  was  a  rejmUican  ; — that  a  mere  chartist  was  content  to 
tolerate  kingship  and  hereditary  aristocracy,  &c.,  but  that  /  was  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  kingship  and  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  for  the  estalilishment  of  a 
form  of  government  which  should  be  purely  and  thoroughly  democratic.  When 
I  said  tliis,  the  people  could  not  contain  themselves.  It  was  evident,  that 
whatever  the  Unitarian  trustees  might  do  with  the  chapel,  they  would  never 
be  able  to  convert  the  people  from  democracy  to  whiggism  or  toryism. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  trustees,  that  I  had  cheated  the 
Unitarians  with  respect  to  the  Steam  Press,  it  is  a  wicked  and  unmitigated 
lie.  He  says  that  he  was  at  a  meeting  in  London,  where  the  subseripiion  for 
the  press  was  set  on  foot.  I  answer,  the  subscription  was  not  set  on  foot  at 
London.  Nor  was  it  set  on  fool  at  any  public  meeting.  Kor  was  it  set  on 
foot  by  any  Unitarians.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  my  own  personal  friends,  who 
considered"  themselves  indebted  to  me ;  and  the  press  would  have  been  pur- 
chased by  those  personal  friends  and  myself,  if  no  Unitarian  had  ever  sub- 
scribed a  farthing.  He  says  that  I  told  the  meeting  in  London  that  I  should 
use  the  press  for  the  publication  of  Unitarian  works  alone.  He  knows  that 
this  is  false.  I  declared  from  the  first,  and  I  declared  to  the  last,  that  who- 
ever might  subscribe  towards  the  press,  I  should  use  the  press  as  I  myself 
might  think  best.  So  far  from  promising  not  to  employ  the  pre_6s  in  printing 
political  works,  I  expressly  declared  at  the  Meeting  wheu  the  press  was  opened, 
that  I  should  use  it  for  the  publication  of  political  works.  Dr.  Bowring  re- 
qitealed  me  to  do  so,  and  I  declared  I  would.  The  speeches  of  Dr.  Bowring 
and  my  own  speech  in  reply,  are  published,  and  Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  fabrica- 
tor of  the  shameless  falsehood,  has  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  them  now 
for  nearly  four  years. 


FREE-THINKING, 


We  have  not  only  a  right  to  exercise  our  own  judgments,  but  are  bound 
in  dut,v  to  do  so.  We  are  bound  in  duty  to  exercise  our  judgments 
on  ail  subjects  of  importance.  Free-thinking  is  a  virtue  :  one  of  the 
greatest  of  virtues.    Free-speaking  is  tlie  same. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Those  of  luy  friends  who  bare  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  choap  doth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufhcturin;;  district,  and  of  hairing  a  brother  an  exteosire  manufacturer, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  tho  most  reafon.'ible  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad) 
wool-dyed,  bUck,  invisible  green,  blue,  bronnand  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten.  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  b«  had  fttr  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wbh  to  be  sup. 
plied  with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  Tei7  little  fear  of 
not  bein^  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  t,e  sent  in  the  boolc 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  bo  sent  with  the 
orders. — J.  Babreh. 

E.  E.,  Hanvtell. — I  have  heard  of  societies  being  broken  up  in  conseqnence 
of  some  of  the  members  refusing  to  allow  the  discussion  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical questions  ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  similar  societies  being  broken  up  by 
the  allowance  of  such  discussion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  societies  nave 
been  broken  up  both  by  allowing  and  disallowing  such  discussions.  I  would 
not  myself  belong  to  a  society  that  refused  to  allow  the  discussion  of  political 
and  religious  questions.  I  would  sooner  form  a  new  society.  I  may  further 
observe,  that  the  bigots  who  object  to  the  discussion  of  theological  and 
political  questions,  are  generally  the  first  to  introduce  such  d&assions. 
Those  persons  appear  to  me  not  to  object  to  such  discussions,  provided  they 
can  have  them  all  their  own  way ;  they  only  object  when  they  find  that  Uieir 
own  peculiar  notions  are  in  danger. 

T.  Stocks  thinks  I  hive  done  very  wrong  in  saying  that  there  is  not  an 
infallible  book  in  existence.  He  asks  if  I  mean  to  say  that  the  books  which  / 
have  printed  are  not  infallible  ?  I  do.  I  seldom  or  never  read  a  book  that  I 
have  printed  but  I  find  some  errors  in  it  of  some  description  or  other.  Even 
wheu  a  sentence  is  true,  I  sometimes  find  it  ungrammatical ;  and  when  the 
author  falls  into  no  mistake,  the  printers  often  do.  He  asks,  if  the  books  I 
have  printed  are  not  infallible,  why  have  I  printed  them  ?  I  answer,  for  the 
instruction  of  my  readers,  and  the  improvement  of  my  fellow-men  generally. 
Does  T.  Stocks  imagine  that  books  can  be  of  no  use  unless  they  are  infallible  I 
Does  he  think  that  a  history  can  give  no  instruction  unless  it  be  true  in  every 
sentence  ?  Does  he  think  that  a  work  on  astronomy  can  be  of  no  use,  unless 
every  word  and  figure  be  correctly  printed  \  If  he  does,  he  is  mach  mistaken, 
and  gives  decisive  proof  that  he  is  not  infallible.  But  he  asks,  if  the  books  I 
have  printed  are  not  infallible,  why  have  I  printed  them  as  true.  I  answer,  I 
hawe  not  printed  them  as  true,  but  as  my  views  of  truth.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  general,  they  are  true,  but  I  should  be  foolish  indeed  to  imagine  that 
they  are  true  altogether, — that  they  are  truth  without  any  admixture  of  error. 
But  books  often  do  good  even  when  they  teach  errors.  They  do  good  by 
causing  men  to  think.  They  do  good  by  causing  men  to  inquire  ;  by  leading 
them  to  investigate  subjects.  By  exciting  men's  thoughts,  they  lead  men  to 
discover  truths  which  they  do  not  themselves  reveal ;  and  by  exercising  man's 
minds,  they  increase  men's  spiritual  strength,  and  thus  make  them  monj  per- 
fect, more  useful,  and  more  happy  men.  T.  Stocks  charges  me  with  saying 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  infallible  science.  If  he  will  read  my  re- 
marks again,  he  will  find,  that  what  I  say  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  infallible  system  of  truth  or  duty. 

He  asks  if  I  mean  to  say  that  phrenology,  astronomy,  geography,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  natural  sciences  are  not  infallibls.  I  answer,  I  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  no  lecturer  on  those  subjects  who  is  iniallible,  and  that  there  is 
no  book  on  those  subjects  but  what  contains  imperfections  and  errors.  There 
is  no  lecturer  or  book  on  the  words  of  which  we  can  in  every  case  safely  rely. 
Does  Thomas  Stocks  think  there  is!  If  he  does,  let  him  give  me  his  reasoos 
for  thinking  so. 

Ak  £i«juiitEB,  Gateshead. — I  believe  you  will  have  to  spend  eight  or  ten 
days,  or  sleep  eight  or  ten  nights  in  succession,  in  the  district  in  which  you 
intend  to  be  married.  You  will  hare  to  register  your  intention  in  both  places. 
It  is  perfectly  right  for  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 

J.  S,  Eoyton. — Whatever  tends  to  improve  your  general  health  will  lend 
to  prevent  you  from  being  troubled  with  worms,  aa  well  as  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  [cure  yourself  of  any  other  complaint.  And  the  course  which  you 
appear  to  be  pursuing — abstaining  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  tea,  cofiee 
tobacco  and  snuft", — can  hardly  fail  to  improve  your  general  health.  But  you 
should  also  exercise  yourself  freely  in  the  open  air.  You  should  also  adopt 
the  practice  of  washing  yourself  all  over  once  a  day,  if  possible.  The  sab- 
stance  of  what  is  said  on  the  treatment  of  worms  and  deafness  in  the  cold 
water  cure  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  generation  of  worms  in  the  system  is  generally  caused  by  improper 
food,  impure  air,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  abstineu^-e  from  water  drinking. 
The  best  mode  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  with  persons  afflicted  with  worms 
is,  the  free  application  of  cold  water  both  externally  and  internally,  and  the 
use  of  the  plainest  food.  They  should  use  no  meat  or  butter,  no  sugar  and 
but  little  salt.' 

The  water  treatment  recommended  for  the  cure  of  deafness  is,  to  rub  the 
body  all  over  twice  a  day  with  a  cold  wet  cloth  ;  wear  a  heating  bandage  over 
the  ears  at  night,  and  drink  plentifully  of  water.  This  process  will  very 
often  relieve  deafness ;  but  in  obstinate  ctses,  the  patient  should  perspire  in 
the  blanket  twice  a  day,  and  then  take  the  cold  bnth  after  each  sweat,  afler 
which  take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


k  Tmiu  StEKBii.— It  is  not  for  me  to  prove  that  astrology  ia  a  Bpurious 
science,  but  for  those  who  believe  in  it  to  prove  that  it  is  not  bO.  You  ask 
'  What  is  it  that  causes  the  tides  .'  Are  not  the  tides  governed  by  the  planet- 
ary system!  If  they  are,  why  uot  man  be  governed  by  the  planets  as  well 
as  the  tides  !  And  if  man  is  governed  by  the  planets,  why  should  we  not  know 
in  what  way  the  difl'crent  planets  act  on  man  .''  I  answer,  the  /idL.^  may  be 
governed  by  the  planetary  system,  and  yet  iium  not  be  governed  by  it. 
And  man  mitfht  be  governed  j)arttaWy  by  the  planets  or  the  stars,  and  yet 
not  be  governed  ailircly  by  them.  Again ;  even  supposing  the  lidca  to  be 
caused  by  planetary  influence,  the  sea  is  uot  governed  in  all  its  phenomena 
by  planetary  influences.  It  is  governed  partly  by  the  winds,  and  partly  by 
other  influences.  And  how  is  it,  pray,  that  while  we  have  tides  in  the  sea, 
we  have  none  in  the  great  inland  lakes!  How  is  it  that  the  moon  should 
exert  such  a  visible  influence  on  the  mighty  sea,  and  yet  e.xert  no  visible 
influence  on  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  l  But  the  question  is  uot,  May  not 
the  planets  have  an  influence  on  man !  bul.  Have  they  an  influence  on  him  (  Do 
they  rule  man!  Do  they  rule  him  in  all  things!  Do  they  form  his  diaroxtcr? 
Do  they  determine  his  destiuy !  And  can  men,  by  their  attention  to  the 
planets,  and  to  the  time  and  place  of  a  man's  hixVa,  fordd  his  character  and 
destiny?  I  say,  NO.  \Vc  know  that  the  planets  do  nol  rule  men; — that 
they  do  not  form  a  man's  character  or  fix  his  destiny ; — and  that  men  cannot, 
by  attention  to  the  planets  and  to  the  place  of  a  man's  birth,  foreknow  or 
foretel  a  man's  character  or  destiny.  We  have  evidence  in  abundance  to 
prove  that  the  pretensions  of  astrologers  are  false,  and  that  those  of  them 
who  profess  to  foretel  men's  characters  and  destinies,  are  cheats  and  knaves. 

Thakks  to  T.  H.  Holliday  for  his  communications. 

Am  intending  Bmigeant. — The  proper  course  is,  if  you  do  not  find  work  in 
one  part  of  Ohio,  to  go  at  once  to  another.  Some  kinds  of  work  can  be  got 
better  in  one  place  ;  other  kinds  of  work  in  another.  The  work  done  among 
the  farmers  varies  infinitely.  It  sometimes  consists  in  clearing  laud,  felling 
trees,  ko.,  and  sometimes  in  cultivating  land,  reaping  crops,  &c.  Just  take 
with  you  the  clothing  you  have.  It  will  answer  your  purpose  for  a  while,  and 
you  will  soon  learn  what  is  fittest  for  the  climate  and  your  business.  I  know 
no  works  fitter  for  your  purpose  than  those  which  I  have  published.  Most  of 
the  popular  works  published  in  this  country  are  published  cheap  in  America. 

To  Mr.  N. — The  report  of  my  lectures  given  in  Tlie  Dei-bi/nhire  Courier,  is 
about  as  false  a  report  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Either  the  reporter  has  pur- 
posely altered  my  statements,  or  he  is  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and  blunder- 
ing fellows  that  ever  attempted  to  report.  My  opinion  is  that  he  is  both 
ignorant  and  dishonest.  He  got  some  of  my  publications  from  me  under 
false  pretences. 

James  Hollinkake. — There  is  no  one  way  in  particular  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  orthography  or  spelling.  You  may  improve  yourself  to  some 
extent  in  the  art  of  spelling  by  reading.  You  may  improve  yourself  still 
further  by  writing.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  read  a  little  in  a  book,  then  (ilose 
the  book,  and  try  to  write  down  what  you  have  read,  and  then  compare  what 
you  have  written  with  the  book.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  let  another  read  to 
you  from  a  book,  while  you  write  down  what  he  reads.  You  will  by  this 
means  be  able  to  find  out  what  words  you  spell  wrong.  Y'ou  should  also  have 
a  good  dictionary.  You  will  learn  something  from  the  grammar ;  but  what 
you  read  in  your  grammar  will  never,  of  itself,  make  you  a  good  speller.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  to  make  some  people  good  spellers. 

An  intenmno  Emigrant. — I  have  not  been  able  to  publish  my  Emigrant's 
Guide.  I  have  had  more  work  than  I  have  been  able  to  get  through.  I  have 
not  seen  T/ie  l^etlJer's  Keto  Home  by  Sidney  Smith.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
good  map  of  the  United  States  published  in  England.  I  got  a  beautiful  one 
at  New  York,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  it  here.  It  would  be 
easy  to  publish  a  good  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  a 
treatise  on  agriculture  and  cattle,  applicable  to  North  America,  if  one  could 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  purchasers.  Fowler's  work  o'o.  Animal  and 
Mental  Phy«iolocjy,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  works  on  health. 

H.  M.,  Chester. — A  single  young  woman,  capable  of  filling  a  situation  as 
housemaid  or  farm  servant,  would  get  a  situation  almost  anywhere  in  the 
L^nited  States.  But  I  should  recommend  such  persons  to  go  up  into  Ohio. 
Sueh  persons  were  very  much  wanted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salem,  Ohio, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Akron. 

J.  CnAr>iA». — Your  communications  will  be  found  in  The  Peome'.s  Cor- 

RE.9P0NDENT. 

To  Correspondents  oenerally. — I  have  a  number  of  communications  by 
me,  many  of  which  are  too  good  t«  be  thrown  aside,  and  yet  I  am  unable  to  find 
a  place  for  them  in  The  People.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to  publish  another 
periodical,  called  The  People's  Correspondent.  The  first  number  will  appear 
the  week  after  next.  It  will  consist  almost  exclusively  of  communications 
ftrom  my  readers.  It  will  be  the  same  size  and  the  same  price  as  Tlie  People. 
If  I  sell  suflicient  to  pay  expenses,  I  shall  publish  it  monthly.  Articles  that 
aeem  particularly  to  require  it,  I  shall  probably  answer,  unless  they  are 
answered  by  other  correspondents.  Every  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  state  his 
views  in  The  People's  C0RRE.SP0NDENT,  and  the  communications  of  every  cor- 
respondent shall  be  inserted  as  soon  aa  (here  may  be  room  for  them.    Orders 


must  be  sent  through  my  agents.  No  more  will  be  printed  than  what  are 
ordered. 

Frbdkkick  and  Sarah  Kawnsley,  Jlr.  Bell,  Mr.  Harbidgc,  Mr.  Moseley,  and 
Mr.  Ackroyd,  passengers  by  Thcjioscius,  have  written  to  Mr.  Ramsdcn,  '12, 
Hunter  Street,  Liverpool,  to  say  that  they  reached  New  York  in  safety,  after 
a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days.  That  would  be  on  the  1  (ith  of  February.  My 
brother  Samuel  arrived  in  the  Weal  Point  two  days  before  them. 

Mr.  Jackson,  'li\  Centre  Street,  Ne'v  York,  does  not  take  in  Emigrants.  I 
simply  direct  my  friends  to  him  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  likeliest  place 
to  stop  at.  Frederick  Kawnsley  says  that  the  Northumberland  House,  White- 
hall Street,  is  a  decent  house,  and  that  they  charge  no  more  than  they  agree  for. 

A  Constant  SuBscmBEit. — ^A  nailer  and  jobbing  smith,  of  sober  and  indus- 
trious habits,  might  do  well  in  America.  He  might  uot  only  support  his 
family,  but,  in  course  of  lime,  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  a  farm.  You 
may  go  cither  to  Ohio  or  Illinois.     I  believe  Michael  Jloon  is  at  Wisbeach. 

Amicus. —  I  have  published  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  Financial  Reform 
Association  repeatedly.  1  support  it  in  every  way  I  can.  It  does  not  go 
far  enough,  but  I  do  uot,  on  that  account,  cither  oppose  it,  or  look  on 
it  with  iudificrcnce. 

A  Democrat,  Hull. — I  could  name  many  tcmpei'ance  committees,  who 
have  hired  drunken  and  licentious  men  to  advocate  teetotalism.  But  I  sec 
no  good  end  that  could  be  answered  by  my  naming  them.  I  could  name  a 
number  of  teetotal  lecturers  who  have  proved  themselves  some  of  the  most 
abandoned  of  their  race.  But  I  know  no  good  cud  that  that  could  answer. 
I  throw  no  discredit  on  teetotalism,  by  what  I  say  on  this  subject,  but  only 
on  certain  sectarian  and  intolerant  teetotal  committees.  Teetotalism  itself 
is  no  more  to  blame  for  the  ignorant  or  malignant  intolerance  of  teetotal 
committees,  than  democracy  is  to  blame  for  the  drunkenness  and  profligacy 
of  certain  democratic  lecturers. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  lecture  at  Hull,  but  I  cannot  at  present  fix  a  time. 

To .  The  passage  in  Acts  ii.  '27,  '  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 

hell,' — teaches  that  Christ  descended  into  hell. 


REYNOLDS^S    WEEKLY    NEWSPAPER. 

Early  in  May  will  be  issued, 

PRICE    FOURPENCE, 

THE  first  mimber  of  REYNOLDS'S  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER:  conducted  by  Gkorok 
W.  M.  Ketnolus.  Author  ofji"  The  Mysteries  of  London,"  "  The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of 
London,"  "Faust,"  "The  Days  cf  Hogarth,  "  The  Coral  Island,"  " The  Bronze  Statue,"  Sec. 
&c..  kc. 

The  political  sentiments  of  Reynolds's  Weekly  Newspaitr  will  be  thoroughly  democratic  ; 
while  aa  an  organ  of  general  intelligence,  it  will  yield  to  none  in  the  copiousness  of  its  news, 
the  interest  of  its  miscellaneous  matter,  and  the  variety  of  its  information.  It  will  therefore 
prove  not  only  a  staunch,  fearless,  and  uncompromising  friend  of  popular  principle?,  but  like- 
wise a  complete  and  faithful  chi'oniclc  of  all  domestic,  foreign,  and  colonial  evenCs  of  interest  or 
value. 

The  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  democratic  writers  of  the  day  has  been  ensured  ; 
and  the  services  of  able  coiTespondents  have  been  retained  in  Dublin,  Paris,  Madrid.  Berlin, 
\'ienna,  Turin,  Home,  Athene.  Constantinople,  New  York,  &c. 

OBSERVE!    PRICE  FOUR-PENCE. 

Published  for  the  Proprietor,  by  John  DiCKS,  at  "Rey.voldsS  Miscellany"  Office,  7,  Wel- 
lington Street  North,  Strand, 

***  Orders  will  be  received  by  all  news  agents,  and  by  all  the  venders  of  Mr.  Reynolds'a 
periodicals,  in  town  and  country-. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Ty    TAPSCOTT,  &  Co.,  Shipping  anri  Emigvation  Agents,  Liverpool,  continue  to  dispatch 
'      •  First  Class  Ships 


TO  NEW  YORK 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS  .... 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA    - 

and  occasionally  to 
BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC  and  ST.  JOHN'S. 


Every  FIVE  Days. 
Every  TEN  Days. 
Every  FIFTEEN  Days. 


The  Ships  are  of  the  largest  class,  commanded  by  men  of  experience,  who  will  take  every 
precaution  to  promote  the  health  and  oomfort  of  the  Passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wish  to  be  more  select,  can  at  all  times  be  had, 
and  deposits  of  Cme  Pound  each,  to  seciu-o  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  due 
attention. 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  can  know  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  here,  to  be  forwarded,  on  arrival,  at  New  York,  without  one  day's 
delay,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  are  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 
York. 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amount,  on  sight  at  New  York,  payable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  at  all  times  be  furnished  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mode  of  taking  care 
of  their  fuuils. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  w.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  Livnarooi,  Agents 
for  W.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  New  Yoke. 

'TAPSCOTT'S  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE'  can  be  had  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stamps  for 
the  same. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  Qnsen's 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  How,  London,  through  the  Booksellers. 
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NATURAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  REVELATION. 


We  say  that  revelation  means  unveiling,  uncovering.  The  word  is 
figurative.  A  picture  hangs  against  a  wall  ;  and  a  veil,  a  thick  veil, 
hangs  before  it.  The  picture  is  therefore  invisible.  The  veil  hides 
it.  You  are,  of  course,  in  ignorance  with  respect  to  tiie  nature  or 
character  of  the  picture.  You  may  giuss  what  it  is,  but  you  can  07di/ 
guess.  You  can  have  no  clear  perception  of  it.  It  is  hid  behind  the 
thick  impenetrable  veil.  A  person  comes  and  draws  the  veil  aside, 
and  allows  you  to  see  the  picture.  In  other  words,  he  reveals  or  un- 
veils the  picture.  The  world,  the  universe,  is  full  of  important  truth. 
But  the  truth,  to  a  great  extent,  is  hid.  Like  the  picture  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  it  is  veiled.  There  is  something  or  other  which  pre- 
vents us  from  beholding  it  clearly.  A  friend,  or  a  book,  removes  that 
something,  and  enables  us  to  perceive  the  truth.  This  friend,  or  this 
book,  speaking  figuratively,  riveah,  unveils  the  truth  to  our  minds  ; 
that  is,  he  ghoica  it  to  us  ;  he  makes  it  known  to  us.  Whoever  thus 
enables  us  to  see  the  truth  on  any  subject,  does,  figuratively  speaking, 
reveal  or  unveil  that  truth  to  our  minds. 

Again  ;  a  man  stands  before  you ;  but  you  know  nothing  of  his  char- 
acter. By  and  by  you  see  him  perform  some  remarkable  operations. 
You  now  see  something  of  the  man's  character.  His  works  reveal 
his  character.  You  see,  at  length,  innumerable  other  specimens  of 
his  works,  which  reveal  his  character  more  fully. 

In  this  way  nature  reveals  to  us  the  character  and  will  of  God. 
It  makes  known  to  us  things  respecting  God  which  otherwise  we 
should  not  know.     To  be  a  little  more  particular. 

As  the  works  of  a  man  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  a  man,  so  the 
works  of  God  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  God.  A  man  produces  a 
watch,  a  steam  engine,  an  electric  telegraph,  a  revolving  pistol,  a 
lucifer  match,  a  printing  press,  a  book,  a  steam  ship,  a  life  boat,  or  a 
baioon.  Or  he  builds  a  furnace,  and  from  rough  unshapely  stones, 
makes  iron.  From  brittle,  coarse-grained  iron,  he  makes,  by  many 
strange  devices,  a  countless  multitude,  an  infinite  variety,  of  beautiful 
and  bright,  of  smooth  and  sharp,  of  curious  and  useful,  articles.  Or 
he  dins  a  pit,  and  brings  forth  a  quantity  of  soft  and  ding)--coloured 
clay.  From  this  clay  he  makes  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  and 
useful  vessels.  He  digs  again,  and  comes  up  laden  with  a  black  and 
dusty  material.  He  lays  it  down  on  burning  wood,  and  converts  it 
into  heat  and  flame.  He  collects  the  smoke,  conveys  it  from  room 
to  room,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  town  to  town,  in  pipes  ;  and 
by  applying  a  lighted  taper  to  the  open  ends  of  those  pipes,  he  con- 
verts the  offensive  smoke  into  the  purest  light.  When  we  see  a  man 
working  those  wonders,  can  we  doubt  his  superior  intelligence  ?  Does 
not  the  superior  character  of  his  works  prove  the  superiority  of  his 
understanding  ? 

Again  ;  we  see  a  man  toiling  from  morning  till  night  to  procure  food 
for  his  wife  and  children.  Does  not  this  man  reveal  to  us,  to  some 
extent,  his  cliaracter  by  his  works  ?  Does  lie  not  prove  that  he 
loves  his  wife  and  children  ?  We  see  another  man  toiling  from 
morning  till  night,  to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  books  for  liis 
neighbours,  or  the  means  of  building  schools,  and  providing  the  means 
of  instruction,  for  his  neighbours'  children.      Does  not  this  man  .also 


reveal  his  character  by  his  works  ?  Does  he  not  prove  by  hii  worka 
that  he  loves  his  neighbours  and  his  neighbours'  children,  and  prore 
that  he  loves  them  wisely  loo  ?  Does  he  not  prove,  both  that  he 
wishes  his  neighbours  and  his  neighbours'  children  well,  and  that  h« 
considers  the  instruction  of  his  neighbours  and  his  neighbours'  chil- 
dren essential  to  their  welfare  1  You  see  another  man  exerting  him- 
self, employing  both  )iis  bodily  and  his  spiritual  strength,  in  endeav* 
ours  to  reform  the  drunkard,  to  reclaim  the  profligate,  to  promote 
temperance  and  purity  amongst  mankind.  One  hour  you  hear  him 
lecture  ;  another  you  see  him  writing  ;  the  next  you  see  him  printing, 
and  the  next  you  see  him  travelling.  One  day  you  observe  him  going 
from  house  to  house  distributing  books  or  tracts  ;  another  day  you 
see  him  working  at  the  still,  making  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  properties  of  intoxicating  drinks.  By 
and  by  you  see  him  crossing  the  ocean,  to  make  inquiries  of  temper- 
ance reformers  in  other  lands,  as  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  spread- 
ing the  principles  of  temperance  amongst  his  neighbours.  If  you  go 
into  his  company,  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  his  conversation  i| 
the  reformation  of  drunkards  and  profligates,  the  preservation  of  the 
young  from  the  errors,  the  vices  and  the  miseries  of  their  parents,  and 
the  universal  diffusion  and  establishment  of  temperance  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  world.  You  see  another  man  visiting  prisons,  and  con- 
versing with  the  prisoners.  You  see  him,  next,  in  company  with  the 
rulers  and  judges  of  the  people,  and  hear  him  pleading  with  them  for 
some  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  prisoners,  and  for  an  alleviation 
of  the  needless  sufferings  of  the  prisoners.  You  see  him  calling  public 
meetings  and  addressing  them.  You  find  him  expending  his  property 
in  bills,  advertisements,  books  and  tracts,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
information  amongst  his  countrymen  on  prison  abuses,  and  obtaining 
their  co-operation  in  the  work  of  prison  reform.  By  and  by  you  find 
him  crossing  the  waters,  and  visiting  distant  lands.  You  see  him  steadily 
directing  his  course  to  the  rulers  and  judges,  and  asking  permission  to 
inspect  their  prison-houses.  Some  insult  him,  some  revile  him,  some 
despise  him,  some  pity  him.  Others  p:rant  him  the  liberty  he  aski. 
He  hastens  at  once  to  the  dark  and  loathsome  dungeons.  He  invitee 
the  prisoners  to  reveal  to  him  their  sorrows ;  and,  returning  to  the 
rulers  and  judges  of  the  people,  he  pleads  with  them  in  behalf  of  the 
miserable  sufferers,  and  urges  them  to  alleviate  their  sorrows.  !>• 
not  tliose  men  reveal  their  inward  characters  ?  Do  they  not,  by  their 
deeds,  make  manifest  their  thoughts,  their  wishes,  and  their  feeling*  1 
Do  we  ever  hesitate,  when  we  see  men  acting  in  this  way,  to  set  them 
down  as  kind  and  good  ?  As  surely  as  the  tree  reveals  its  character 
by  the  fruit  which  it  bears, — as  surely  as  ihe  seed  reveals  its  character 
by  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  which  it  puts  forth  ;  so  surely  do  men 
reveal  their  characters  by  the  works  in  which  they  engage  ;  by  the 
objects  to  which  they  devote  themselves  ;  by  the  ends  for  which  they 
live  and  labour. 

You  see  another  man,  who  has  hard  to  work  for  his  bread,  and  who, 
by  his  working,  is  unable  to  obtain  more  than  enough  to  supply  hii 
wants.  He  has  but  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  scarcely  knows,  when  that 
is  done,  where  the  next  shall  come  from.  He  sees  a  man,  howerer, 
who  has  no  loaf  at  all — a  man  who  is  starving  for  want.  He  ttlM 
his  solitary  loaf,  the  loaf  for  which  he  has  toiled  perhaps  beyond  hit 
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strength,  and  shares  it  with  his  poorer  and  more  miserable  neighbour. 
Does  he  not  clearly  reveal  his  character  in  go  doing  1  Does  he  not 
give  you  the  fullest  possible  evidence,  that  he  has  a  kind  and 
generous  heart, — that  his  soul  is  full  of  generous  feeling  ? 

You  see  another  man,  who  has  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  He 
lives  in  a  large  and  splendid  hall.  His  rooms  are  adorned  with  the 
richest  and  costliest  furniture.  His  walls  are  hung  with  pictures. 
His  barns  are  full  of  corn.  His  fields  extend  for  miles  and  miles,  and 
they  yield  abundance  yearly.  He  has  all  that  heart  could  wish  ;  he 
has  a  thousand  times  }nore  than  he  needs.  You  see  a  ragged,  a  fam- 
ishing creature  approach  him — a  ragged  and  famishing  woman  ;  the 
mother  of  a  number  of  helpless,  half-starved,  miserable  children.  She 
is  no  drinker.  She  is  no  profligate.  She  is  no  spendthrift.  She  is 
not  idle.  She  is  not  improvident.  She  is  not  wasteful.  The  potato 
blight,  or  the  working  of  iniquitous  laws,  has  reduced  her  and  her 
children  to  this  wretched  condition.  Her  husband  is  dead.  He  died 
of  want.  He  starved  himself  to  feed  his  wife  and  children.  The 
widowed  mother,  with  her  helpless,  famishing  children,  approaches 
the  man  of  wealth,  and  asks  for  a  piece  of  bread.  He  spurns  her. 
He  insults  her.  He  threatens  her.  He  has  bread  in  abundance  at 
hand.  He  gives  good  bread  to  his  dogs.  But  he  refuses  a  crust  to  a 
half-starved,  widowed  mother  of  starving  fatherless  children.  Do  you 
feel  any  doubt  as  to  his  character  ?  Do  you  not  know,  from  the  way 
in  which  you  see  him  act,  how  he  feels  ?  Does  he  not,  by  his  out- 
ward deeds,  reveal  his  inward  character  1  Does  he  not  prove  himself 
a  heartless,  cruel,  and  inhuman  wretch  ? 

And  so  with  respect  to  men  in  general.  We  all  reveal  our  char- 
acters by  our  deeds.  We  all,  by  our  outward  actions,  make  manifest 
our  inward  thoughts  and  feelings. 

In  a  similar  manner  God  reveals  himself.  He  reveals  himself  by 
his  works.  He  reveals  his  infinite  intelligence  and  his  unbounded  love. 
By  producing  a  watch,  a  steam  engine,  a  printing  press,  a  book,  a 
balloon,  an  electric  telegraph,  a  steam  ship, — by  converting  stone  into 
iron,  and  iron  into  a  countless  multitude  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
smooth  and  bright,  of  beautiful  and  useful  articles,  a  man  proves  him- 
gelf  to  be  possessed  of  superior  intelligence.  God,  by  still  more 
wonderful  works,  reveals  his  superior  intelligence.  He  produces  far 
more  wonderful  things  than  watches,  steam  engines,  printing  presses, 
books,  steam  ships,  or  electric  telegraphs.  He  produces  far  more 
wonderful  transformations  than  the  iron  smelter,  the  smith,  the 
cutler,  or  the  earthenware  and  china  manufacturer.  He  produces  works 
which  bear  marks  of  infinitely  greater  intelligence  than  man  has 
ever  evinced. 

Take  man  himself  as  an  instance.  Man  is  an  infinitely  more  wonder- 
ful production  than  a  watch,  a  steam  engine,  a  printing  press,  or  a  book. 
He  consists  of  a  greater  variety  of  parts,  ;  and  the  various  parts  of 
which  he  consists,  are  better  fitted  to  each  other.  He  forms,  altogether, 
an  infinitely  more  complex  and  wonderful  machine.  Compare  hina  with 
the  steam  engine.  The  steam  engine  has  great  power  ;  but  it  can- 
not accomplish  a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  part  so  much  as  man 
can  accomplish.  Many  steam  engines  are  fixed  to  one  place,  and  all 
they  can  do  is  to  give  motion  to  other  things.  Some  of  them  can 
move  ;  but  their  powers  of  motion  are  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  compared  with  man's.  They  can  only  move  in  a  straight  line, 
or  along  a  gentle  curve.  And  they  can  only  move  on  level  ground, 
or  on  an  easy  incline.  Then  again  ;  to  move  to  advantage,  they  must 
have  a  smooth  and  a  hard  pathway  laid  for  them.  Set  them  to  climb 
a  steep  and  rugged  hill,  to  cross  a  bog,  or  even  to  travel  on  a  common 
road,  and  they  will  soon  reveal  their  imperfections.  But  look  at  man. 
Sis  powers  of  motion  are  almost  unlimited.  He  can  go  either  forward 
.  or  backward,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He  can  climb  the  rugged  hill. 
He  can  walk  over  the  yielding  bog.  He  can  make  his  way  through 
he  mud  and  through  the  mire  ;  over  fragments  of  rock,  or  beds  of  clay. 
He  can  leap,  he  can  jump,  he  can  skip  ;  he  can  ascend  the  ladder  ;  he 
.  can  cUmb  the  tree  ;  he  can  descend  into  the  mine.  He  can  swim,  or 
he  can  dive.     By  means  of  gas,  he  can  raise  himself  above  the  earth, 


mount  higher  than  the  clouds,  and  make  his  way  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

Then  see  what  an  infinite  variety  of  other  things  he  can  do.  The 
railway  engine  can  puff  and  blow;  it  can  even  cough  and  whistle  ;  but 
it  cannot  think  or  feel ;  it  cannot  talk  or  reason.  Man,  however,  can 
do  all  these  things.  He  can  do  infinitely  more.  He  can  hear  as  well 
as  talk ;  he  can  rejoice  as  well  as  reason.  He  can  look  round  on  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  creation.  He  can  enjoy  a  world  of  bliss.  He 
can  communicate  a  world  of  bliss  to  his  fellows.  He  can  send  his 
mind  through  the  measureles  universe,  and  find  wonder  and  delight 
in  every  part.  He  can  dig  deep  into  the  earth,  and  by  observing  its 
strata,  learn  lessons  of  truth  respecting  the  infinite  past.  He  can  as- 
cend into  the  heavens,  and  measure  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  He  can  penetrate  the  future,  and 
tell  you  when  the  sun  or  the  moon  shall  be  eclipsed,  or  when  the 
wayward  wandering  comet  shall  re-appear.  He  can  send  up  his  mes- 
sengers into  the  clouds,  and  bring  down  the  lightening  from  its  awful 
dwelling  place.  He  can  analyse  the  various  substances  of  the  globe  ; 
he  can  anatomise  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  ;  and  thus  gather 
principles  to  assist  him  in  improving  and  perfecting  the  different  orders 
of  vegetable  and  animal  productions  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
He  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the  delights  of  marrage,  and 
the  multiphed  and  rapturous  joys  of  domestic  and  social  life.  By 
means  of  books  he  can  converse  with  the  good  and  the  great  ones  of 
ancient  times,  and  far-ofi'  regions,  and  with  the  still  wiser  and  greater 
ones  of  present  times  and  of  other  lands.  By  means  of  the  telegraph,  he 
can  whisper  with  his  friends,  without  difficulty  or  loss  of  time,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles.  By  means  of  the  art  of 
writing,  he  can  treasure  and  perpetuate  his  thoughts  and  feehngs,  his  joys 
and  sorrows.  By  means  of  the  printing  press,  he  can  multiply  copies 
of  his  record  without  end  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  post,  he  can  send 
them  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  By  means  of  steam  and 
machinery,  he  can  outstrip  the  fleetest  of  animals,  and  the  swiftest- 
winged  fowls  of  the  heavens.  He  can  cross  the  widest  oceans,  and 
move  in  comparative  security  amidst  the  fiercest  storms.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  he  cannot  do.  His  powers  are  almost  unbounded. 
Why,  the  steam  engine  itself  is  but  a  creature  of  man  ;  its  powers 
are  but  a  partial  development  of  the  powers  of  man.  Its  wondrous 
uses  are  but  a  partial  revelation  of  the  skill  of  man.  So  with  the 
watch,  the  printing  press,  the  telegraph,  the  ship,  the  life  boat,  the 
balloon,  the  telescope,  the  microscope  :  they  are  all  the  works  of  man. 
They  are  all  but  partial  and  imperfect  revelations  of  man's  wondrous 
intelligence. 

But  if  the  watch,  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph,  the  steam  press, 
the  steam  ship,  the  life  boat,  the  balloon,  are  such  striking  manifesta- 
tions, such  wonderful  and  indubitable  evidences  of  his  intelligence  ; 
what  a  striking  revelation,  what  a  wonderful  proof  of  God's  intelli- 
gence, is  man  himself.  If  we  cannot  gaze  on  the  watch,  the  steam 
engine,  the  telegraph,  the  printing  press,  the  steam  ship,  the  life  boat, 
or  the  balloon,  without  admiring  the  wonderful  intelligence  of  man  ; 
how  can  we  gaze  on  man  himself,  more  wonderful  than  all  these 
things  together, — more  wonderful  a  thousand  times  than  all  the  works 
of  art  that  earth  can  boast, — without  admiring  and  adoring  the  infinite 
and  eternal  intelligence  of  God,  our  Maker  and  our  Father. 

The  common  telescope  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  that  other  telescope,  the  human  eye.  The  eye  can 
do  many  things  which  the  telescope  cannot  do,  while  the  telescope 
can  do  little  or  nothing  which  the  eye  cannot  do.  The  eye  can  do 
many  things  without  the  assistance  of  the  telescope,  while  the  teles- 
cope can  do  nothing  without  the  eye.  The  telescope  is  dependent 
on  the  eye  both  for  its  existence  and  its  utility  ;  while  the  eye  is 
dependent  on  the  telescope  for  comparatively  little.  The  eye  too 
is  a  much  more  compact  and  convenient  instrument  than  the  telescope. 
It  is  much  less  bulky  than  the  telescope.  It  can  be  carried  about 
with  less  difficulty.  It  can  be  kept  continually  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  use.     No  time  is  required  to  adjust  its  parts.     It  adapts  itself 
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without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  the 
amount  of  light  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  supplied,  or  to 
the  distance  or  colour  of  the  objects  which  it  may  wish  to  view. 
And  you  can  move  it  in  any  direction,  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  and  you  can  close  it  against  intrusion,  and  open 
it  again  for  use,  without  a  moment's  delay.  The  motion  of  the  eye 
is  so  exceedingly  quick,  that  '  Ihe  twinkling  of  an  eye'  has  become 
a  proverb  for  the  smallest  conceivable  portion  of  time. 

The  eye,  too,  is  placed  in  the  most  convenient  and  advantageous 
position.  If  it  had  been  placed  in  the  foot,  it  would  have  been  com- 
paratively useless,  besides  being  liable  to  numerous  dangers.  If  it 
had  been  placed  in  the  back  or  on  top  of  the  head,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  thousandth  part  so  useful  as  it  is.  Its  present  position,  in 
front  of  the  head,  so  far  from  the  ground,  enables  us  to  see  our  way, 
to  direct  our  steps,  to  order  our  movements,  to  go  about  our  labours, 
to  perform  our  infinitely  varied  operations,  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  It  is  placed  a  little  more  inward  than  the  general  surface 
of  the  face.  It  is  carefully  walled  round  on  every  side  with  hardy 
substances.  It  is  beautifully  over-arched  and  protected  by  the  fore- 
head. It  is  supplied  with  lids  and  eye  lashes,  and  a  variety  of  coats 
and  coverings,  all  nicely  adapted  to  protect  it  from  heat  and  cold, 
from  insects  and  from  dust.  It  answers  innumerable  important 
purposes.  It  is  an  inlet  to  an  infinite  amount  of  knowledge,  and  to 
an  infinite  amount  of  enjoyment.  It  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  world 
in  which  we  live  ;  and  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  it.  The  infinitely  various  forms  and  colours,  positions 
and  relations,  of  external  objects,  impart  to  us,  through  the  medium 
of  the  eye,  an  endless  succession  and  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures. 
Through  its  medium  the  soul  feast  itself  perpetually  on  the  form 
and  features,  the  tenderness  and  smiles  of  the  human  face.  It  can 
delight  itself,  by  means  of  the  eye,  in  contemplating  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  grass  and  flowers,  the  ripening  com  fields,  and  the 
luscious  fruits.  The  lofty  mountain  too,  and  the  sweeping  plain  ; 
the  rugged  rock,  and  the  cultured  field  ;  the  falling  cataract,  and 
the  flying  cloud  ;  the  glorious  sun,  and  the  beauteous  stars  ;  the  placid 
moon,  and  the  glaring  comet,  as  well  as  the  forms  and  motions  of 
all  living  things,  all  minister,  throug'n  the  medium  of  the  eye,  to 
the  joy  and  rapture  of  the  soul. 

The  ear  is  another  wonderful  instrument,  adapted,  both  in  its 
structure  and  in  its  uses,  in  all  respects,  to  the  external  world,  and 
calculated  to  minister  infinitely  to  our  welfare  and  enjoyment.  By 
means  of  the  ear  we  can  distinguish  the  threat  of  a  foe,  from  the  cheer 
of  a  friend  ;  the  wail  of  sorrow,  from  the  shout  of  joy  ;  the  roar  of  the 
thunder,  from  the  ripple  of  the  brook.  By  means  of  the  ear,  we  are 
capable  of  enjoying  the  wondrous  and  unspeakable  pleasures  of 
music.  We  can  listen  to  the  song  of  birds,  the  laugh  of  childhood,  and 
the  voice  of  man.  It  is  through  the  ear  too  that  the  voice  of  warning 
and  of  counsel  reaches  us  ;  and  that  the  speech,  the  lecture  and  the 
song,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  voices,  and  the  almost  infinite 
variety  of  musical  instruments,  impart  instruction  and  delight. 

The  power  of  smell  is  another  wonderful  endowment.  By  this 
■we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  invisible  powers,  and  distin- 
guish the  infinite  variety  of  odours,  and  the  corresponding  hidden 
qualities,  of  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  other  substances  with 
which  the  world  abounds.  It  enables  us  also  to  apprehend  dangers 
which  would  otherwise  prey  upon  our  health,  our  comfort  and  our 
lives,  in  absolute  concealment ;  as  well  as  to  distinguish  those  qualities 
of  air  and  peculiarities  of  locality,  most  conducive  to  health,  enjoyment 
and  longevity. 

The  power  of  taste  is  a  similar  endowment,  and  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  utility.  By  it  we  can  distinguish  the  wholesome  from  the  un- 
wholesome in  food  and  drink.  By  it,  too,  we  are  rendered  capable, 
not  only  of  selecting  such  kinds  of  food  and  drink  as  are  most  useful, 
but  of  enjoying  a  gipat  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  use  of  them. 

The  lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  hver,  are  all  important 
organs,  performing  wonderful  functions,  and  contributing  to  the  per- 


fection of  the  human  machine,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  huma& 
soul.  And  the  bones,  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  the  joints,  the  liga* 
ments,  all  serve  important  purposes — all  contribute  to  man's  vigour 
and  enjoyment, — all  bear  innumerable  marks  of  unbounded  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  of  unbounded  goodness.  Man,  small  as  he  is  in 
bulk,  is  a  world  of  wonders.  He  is  a  volume,  written  within  and 
without,  full  of  important,  beneficent,  and  cheering  revelationi,  of  tht 
wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God.  You  may  read  it,  vou  may  study 
it,  with  new  delight  and  unabated  wonder,  year  after  year,  and  agii 
after  age,  and  after  all,  leave  multitudes  of  its  great  and  wondroti* 
lessons  for  your  children  and  your  children's  children  to  learn. 

I  ask  again.  Is  it  possible  that  a  rational  being,  an  underanged  and 
undisorJered  mind,  can  contemplate  man,  can  study  his  structure,  caa 
understand  the  laws  of  his  being,  and  view  his  wonderful  adaptation! 
and  relations  to  the  external  world,  without  seeing  in  him  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God — without  discovering  in  him  the  most  striking 
and  thrilling  revelations  of  his  eternal  and  his  unbounded  lover 
How  it  may  be  with  others  I  know  not.  I  know  how  it  is  with  my- 
self. I  can  no  more  feel  myself  in  doubt,  or  consider  myself  in  ignor- 
ance, with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  great  Author  of  all,  when  I 
look  at  myself,  and  contemplate  the  world  in  which  I  am  placed,  thxn 
I  can  feel  myself  in  doubt,  or  fancy  myself  ignorant,  with  respect  td 
the  intellectual  powers  or  moral  qualities  of  the  human  beings  amongst 
whom  I  live,  whose  words  I  am  daily  hearing,  and  whose  deeds  I 
am  daily  seeing.  I  have  suffered  from  a  false  and  unnatural  system 
of  religious  education  as  much  as  most  perhaps.  I  was  brought  up, 
not  in  ignorance  merely,  but  in  error.  I  was  taught  to  believe  a 
thousand  things  as  heavenly  truths,  as  divine  revelations,  which  had 
not  even  the  marks  of  common  sense,  or  of  the  remotest  proba- 
bility about  them.  I  was  taught  to  believe  as  heavenly  truths,  doc- 
trines as  foolish,  as  absurd,  as  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  as 
inconsistent  with  the  revelations  of  the  universe,  as  the  human  mind 
can  well  conceive.  I  have,  in  consequence,  been  obliged,  from  time 
to  time,  to  change  my  opinions,  to  modify  my  belief.  I  have  been 
obliged  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  aside  doctrines  as  false,  which  I  had 
always  been  taught  to  reverence  as  most  sacred  truths.  I  was 
obliged,  as  my  reason  gathered  strength,  to  regard  as  frauds,  doc- 
trines which  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  from  my  childhood  as  the 
most  solemn  and  important  principles  of  God's  own  truth.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  my  life,  from  the  time  that  religious  and  moral  snb- 
jecis  first  began  to  occupy  my  mind,  have  I  spent,  more  or  less,  in 
the  detection  of  theological  errors  and  pious  frauds.  I  have  detected 
such  a  multitude  of  frauds  in  connection  with  religion,  that  I  have 
been  tempted,  at  times,  to  suspect  of  fraud  ecery  thing  bearing  the 
name  of  religion.  I  have  found  so  many  theological  fabrics  to  be 
based  in  fraud,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  the  power  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion where  no  real  ground  for  suspicion  existed.  My  mind  has  sus- 
tained a  serious  injury  in  consequence  of  the  unnatural  and  mjunoua 
treatment  it  has  received  in  connection  with  religious  subjects.  So 
much  has  my  mind  suffered  in  this  way,  that  if  there  had  been  the 
slightest  ground  for  doubting  the  existence,  the  wisdom,  the  goodness 
of  God,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  of  necessity  have  doubted  them, — I  fitel  as 
if  I  must  of  necessity  have  disbelieved  them.  Yet  I  cannot  disbe- 
lieve them.  I  cannot  doubt  them.  I  declare,  that  in  my  soberest 
and  most  solemn  moments, — in  the  calmest  and  stillest  honn  of 
morning  and  evening, — in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  scenes  of  domestic 
life,  and  in  my  walks  abroad  among  the  woods  and  fields,  when  eveiy- 
thing  is  friendly  to  the  clearest  spiritual  vision,  I  see,  as  clearly  as  I 
see  the  light — as  clearly  as  I  see  the  earth  or  heavens — that  there 
must  be  a  wise,  a  benevolent,  governor  of  all  things. 

I  am  no  priest.  I  am  no  sectarian.  I  am  interested  in  no  exist- 
ing system.  I  am  dependent  on  no  existing  party.  I  am  as  free  and 
as  independent,  for  anything  I  know,  as  a  human  being  can  be.  I 
am,  for  anything  I  know,  as  disinterested,  as  impartial,  as  truth 
and  righteousness  can  require.  And  I  have,  besides,  for  anything  I 
know,  an  average  share  of  intellectual  and  reasoning  power.     And 
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I  have  not,  that  I  am  aware,  any  stroni;  religious  bias,  either 
to  thit  side  or  to  that.  If  I  am  the  subject  of  an  unfavourable 
bias,  it  is  a  bias  to  the  extreme  of  doubt,  resulting  from  the  number- 
len  discoveries  already  mentioned  which  I  have  made,  of  popular 
errors  and  of  priestly  frauds,  in  connection  with  religious  subjects.  Yet 
notwithstanding  these  things,  I  can  no  more  account  for  what  I  see  in 
myself,  in  men  around  me,  or  in  the  world  at  large,  on  any  other 
principle  than  the  principle  that  there  is  a  good,  a  great,  an  all-per- 
vading and  an  infinitely-wise  God,  than  I  can  account  for  the  working 
of  the  steam  engine  without  steam,  the  ascent  of  the  balloon  without 
gas,  or  the  light  of  day  without  regard  to  the  sun.  I  neither  wish  to 
be  deceived,  nor  do  I  wish  to  deceive.  I  wish  both  to  know  the 
truth  myself,  and  to  teach  that  truth  to  my  fellows.  And  I  say,  that 
I  deem  it  impossible  to  account  for  what  I  see,  either  in  njyself  or  in 
the  various  forms  ot  vegetable  and  animal  life  with  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded, on  any  other  principle,  than  the  principle,  that  the  invisible 
Author  of  all  things  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and  infinite  in  love.  In 
short,  the  earth  and  the  heavens  ;  mankind,  and  all  things  living,  all 
present  themselves  to  me,  as  teachers  and  attesters  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion,  as  revelations  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
goodness  of  God. 

But  more  on  this  subject  hereafter. 


EXTRACTS   FROM    AN    UNPUBLISHED    SECTARIAN 
DICTIONARY. 

A  faithless  minister. — One  who  prefers  the  truth  to  the  creed  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs.  One  who  prefers  his  conscience  to 
the  rules  or  decrees  of  the  church.  One  who  is  more  anxious  to 
do  what  he  thinks  right  and  good,  than  to  do  what  the  church 
requires  him.  One  who  prefers  the  interests  of  the  poor  to  the 
will  of  respectable  and  influential  members  of  the  church.  One 
who  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  ministry,  or  who  in  any  case  prefers 
what  he  considers  to  be  best,  to  what  his  brother  ministers  and  their 
leading  friends  have  decided  to  do.  One  who  seems  more  anxious 
to  do  good  in  general,  than  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  particular 
church  to  which  he  belongs.  One  who  is  more  anxious  to  diffuse 
general  knowledge,  than  to  bring  men  to  believe  the  doctrines  which 
he  is  ordained  to  preach.  One  that  in  any  case  risks  the  credit  of 
his  brethren,  or  connives  at  any  diminution  of  their  incomes  or 
their  influence,  for  any  consideration  whatever. 

A  faithful  minister. — One  who  always  abides  by  his  order  and  his 
church.  One  who  never  changes  his  creed.  One  who  stifles  the 
first  thought  of  reform  or  innovation,  as  a  suggestion  of  the  devil. 
One  who  prefers  the  interests  of  the  church  over  which  he  presides, 
and  of  the  priesthood  with  which  he  is  associated,  to  all  other  in- 
terests. One  who  denounces  all  unpopular  crimes,  but  who  never 
opens  his  lips  against  crimes  which  are  tolerated  or  practised  by 
leading  members  of  the  church,  or  by  influential  parties  in  the 
country.  One  who  denounces,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  energy, 
the  sins  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  the  still 
more  ancient  antediluvians  ;  but  who  is  careful  to  exercise  a  wise 
discretion  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  his  own  times.  One  who 
mourns  over  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  other  people's  creeds,  and 
laments  and  pities  the  darkness  and  errors  of  pagan  nations  ;  but 
who  sufficiently  respects  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  not  to  enter 
into  particulars  with  respect  to  the  follies  and  absurdities,  the 
enors  and  delusions,  prevailing  among  them.  One  who  prefers 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  church  on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  to 
the  purest  conscientiousness.  One  who  would  not  risk  the  peace 
of  his  church,  on  any  account  whatever.  One  who  would  not 
offend  the  respectable  members  of  his  church.  One  who  would 
not  do  anything  calculated  to  lessen  the  income  of  the  church,  if  it 
were  to  deliver  a  nation  from  oppression,  or  to  save  a  people  from 
starvation.    One  who  will  join  no  cause,  however  good,— no  insti- 


tution, however  useful,— no  association,  however  needful, — unless 
he  can  do  so  without  hurting  the  minds  of  the  leading  members  of 
his  church  or  congregation,  or  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  in  the 
body.  One  who  had  rather  confer  a  small  benefit  on  the  church  or 
the  priesthood  to  which  he  belongs,  than  a  (jreal  one  on  his  country 
or  the  world.  One  that  would  consult  the  prosperity  of  his  church, 
and  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  brother  ministers,  rather  than 
the  interests  of  mankind  at  large.  One  who  never  says  anything 
against  his  brother  ministers,  unless  they  be  persons  who  have 
shown  something  like  liberality  of  sentiment,  or  catholicity  of  dis- 
position. One  that  will  protect  a  brother  minister  who  may  have 
fallen  into  drunkenness,  fornication,  adultery,  or  any  other  merely 
moral  delinquency,  but  who  will  never  tolerate  or  protect  one  who 
has  shown  a  leaning  towards  opinions  at  variance  with  the  estab- 
lished creed,  or  a  disposition  to  prefer  moral  excellency  to  unswerv- 
ing orthodoxy.  One  who  is  alwavs  true  t»  his  own  party.  One 
who  never  reveals  the  faults  or  failings  of  his  party.  One  who 
never  betrays  the  interests  of  his  order.  One  who  never  lowers 
himself  by  making  too  free  with  common  people.  One  who  assists 
his  brethren  in  maintaining  the  influence  of  the  respectable  members 
of  the  church.  One  who  insists  on  law  and  order,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  notions  ;  but  wisely  sacrifices 
them  when  they  stand  in  his  way.  One  who  regards  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  church,  as  the  only  tolerable  standard  of  what  is  just 
and  right  and  good,  but  who  interprets  those  laws  and  usages 
according  to  the  wishes  or  urgent  interests  of  his  order,  or  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  church. 

A  vile  political  agilator. — One  who  agitates  in  favour  of  any  political 
principles, or  any  political  measures,  which  we  do  not  approve;  or  who 
opposes  any  political  principles  or  political  measures  which  we 
regard  with  favour  ; — in  other  words,  one  who  takes  a  different 
side  in  politics  from  ourselves. 

A  good  patriot. — One  who  takes  oitr  side  in  politics.  One  who 
speaks  or  writes  in  favour  of  such  political  principles  and  such  poli- 
tical measures  as  we  approve.  One  who  opposes  those  political 
])rinciples  and  those  political  measures  which  we  do  not  approve. 
One  who  is  careful  to  oppose  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  or 
any  other  measure  which  would  place  the  power  which  belongs  to 
the  respectable  classes,  in  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  and  incon- 
siderate masses.  One  that  never  speaks  of  physical  force,  except 
when  respectable  people  speak  in  its  favour.  One  who  is  always 
opposed  to  political  excitement,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objects  wished  for  by  christian  and  respectable  por- 
tions of  the  people.  One  that  abstains  from  all  interference  in 
political  affairs,  except  when  he  has  some  personal  object  in  view, 
or  when  persons  in  the  same  station  of  life  with  himself  are  wishful 
to  secure  some  particular  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
order. 

A  vile  demagogue. — One  who  teaches  the  people  anything  which 
respectable  and  religious  persons  do  not  wish  the  people  to  know. 
One  who  labours  to  secure  to  the  people  at  large,  equal  rights  with 
the  religious  and  respectable  portion  of  the  community.  One  who 
does  anything  calculated  to  make  the  people  think  that  the  religious 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  community  are  not  everything  that 
they  ought  to  be.  One  who  encourages  the  people  to  ask  for  a 
portion  of  political  power.  One  who  teaches  the  people  to  attribute 
any  portion  of  their  sufferings  to  misgovernment,  and  especially  one 
who  teaches  the  people  to  attribute  any  portion  of  their  sufferings 
to  any  principles  or  measures  of  government  which  the  religious 
and  respectable  portions  of  society  have  favoured,  supported,  or 
connived  at.  One  who  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  influence 
with  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  he  refuses  to  make  use  of 
his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  their  betters.  One  who  encourages  the  people  to  think  that  the 
interests  of  the  industrious  masses  ought  to  be  preferred  by  the 
government,  and  by  the  respectable  and  religious  portion  of  the 
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community,  to  all  other  considerations.  One  who  speaks,  or  writes, 
or  acts  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  for  the  religious  and  respectable  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity generally,  to  govern  and  control  the  masses  of  the  people,  or 
to  make  them  content  with  things  as  they  are.  One  who  acts  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  ministers  and 
churches  to  go  on  quietly  in  their  own  way,  and  to  have  the  affairs 
of  the  country  managed  according  to  their  own  liking. 
A  deceicer  and  a  traitor. — One  who  disappoints  our  expectations. 
Any  one  of  our  friends  who  goes  too  far  for  us.  One  who,  instead 
of  employing  his  talents  in  our  cause,  employs  them  for  such  pur- 
poses as  he  himself  thinks  best.  One  whom  we  can  neither 
frighten  nor  cajole, — whom  we  can  neither  bribe  with  gold,  nor 
influence  by  reproach  or  persecution.  One  who  prefers  the  interests 
of  the  masses,  to  the  feelings  of  his  most  respectable  and  wealthy 
friends.  One  who  would  not  do  violence  to  what  he  calls  his  con- 
science, or  go  contrary  to  what  he  calls  his  convictions,  to  please 
the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  men  in  the  church  or  the  com- 
munity. 

FALSE   OPINIONS,   &c. 

.V    COXVEKSATION. 


£.  L. — If  you  take  away  from  some  men  all  their  false  opinions, 
you  will  leave  their  minds  quite  empty. 

/.  B. — I  fancy  not.  All  men  have  got  some  true  opinions  ;  and 
many  would  be  happier  with  a  feic  true  opinions,  than  they  are  at 
present  with  a  multitude  oi false  ones.  Besides,  if  we  can  cure  men 
of  their  /al4e  opinions,  their  true  opinions  will  operate  more  power- 
fully ;  will  do  more  good.  Fiilse  opinions  often  prevent  true  opinions 
from  producing  their  natural  effects.  Besides,  even  if  we  entirely 
emptied  the  minds  of  some  individuals,  we  should  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  fill  them  again  with  something  truer  and  better.  And  they 
would  feel  more  anxious  perhaps  to  obtain  correct  views,  when  they 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  false  ones.  Many  persons  will  never 
seek  for  true  views  of  things,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  keep  their 
minds  full  oifalee  ones.  So  long  as  ignorant  people  have  their  purses 
and  their  pockets  full  of  counterfeit  coins,  they  will  think  themselves 
as  rich  as  they  need  to  be,  and  will  consequently  live  at  ease.  If  we 
can  empty  their  pockets  and  their  purses  of  their  counterfeit  coins,  we 
may  hope  to  lead  them  to  seek  for  true  riches.  In  other  words,  if  we 
can  empty  their  minds  of  false  opinions,  we  may  then  hope  to  see 
them  eager  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

B.  L. — You  ought  to  teach  them  the  truth  first.  You  ought,  in 
fact,  to  do  nothing  che  but  teach  them  the  truth.  You  ought  not  to 
seek  to  drive  out  their  false  opinions,  except  by  teaching  them  true 
ones.  If  you  sought  first  to  gain  admission  into  their  minds  for  the 
truth,  the  truth  would  soon  expel  their  errors,  without  endangering 
their  spiritual  peace. 

/.  B. — We  think  otherwise.  We  tried  your  plan  formerly,  but 
did  not  find  it  answer  so  well.  ^\  e  are  not  sure  but  that  it  might 
answer  in  aomt  cases  ;  but  we  are  very  sure  it  would  fail  in  many 
others.  Our  opinion  is,  that  we  ought  to  trj'  botlt  plans  : — that  we 
ought  both  to  teach  men  the  truth,  and  to  point  out  to  them  their 
errors.  Our  opinion  is,  that  though  it  may  be  best  in  some  cases  to 
teach  men  the  truth  first,  and  then,  when  we  have  brought  them  to 
receive  the  truth,  point  out  to  them  their  errors  ;  it  is  better  in 
other  cases  to  point  out  to  men  their  errors  jirat,  and  tliai  to  unfold 
to  them  the  truth.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  bring  men  to  receive  the  truth,  until  you  have  brought  them  first 
to  relinquish  their  errors.  So  long  as  men  hold  erroneous  opinions, 
they  make  their  erroneous  opinions  the  test  of  all  that  they  hear,  and 
of  all  that  they  read.  Never  doubting  but  that  their  erroneous 
opinions  are  true  ones,  they  pronounce  whatever  they  henr  or  read 
that  is  at  variance  with  them,  to  be  falsp,  while  they  receive  what- 
ever they  hear  or  read  which  happens  to  be  in  accordance  with  them, 


as  true.  Present  to  such  men  what  truth  you  will,  they  will  pro- 
I  nounce  it  false,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  their  established  principles, 
which  are  their  test  of  truth.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  benefit 
I  such  men  is,  by  bringing  them  to  i^ute/'ion  their  establiihed  principles. 
:  When  men  hold  erroneous  opinions,  and  make  use  of  them  as  the 
:  test  of  truth,  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  formally  attacking  them. 
I  B.  L. — But  when  you  attack  men's  errors  directly  and  formally, 
I  you  provoke  their  opposition.  You  excite  their  rage.  You  awaken 
j    their  fears,  and  cause  them  to  look  upon  you  as  a  dangerous  man. 

J ■  B. — That  may  be  ;  but  it  is  also  true,   that  you  frequently  pro- 
'    voke  men's  opposition,  excite  their  displeasure,   and  lead  them  to 
regard  you  as  a  dangerous  man,  when  you  teach  them  simple  truth. 
I    JMen  test  your  statements  of  truth  by  their  old  established  errors,  and 
instantly  regard  you  as  making  war  upon  their  most  cherished  princi- 
ples— as  attempting  to  undermine  their  holy  faith,  and  bring  them 
:    into  a  state  of  condemnation,  when  they  find  your  teachings  at  vari- 
;   ance  with  their  old  notions.     The  way  you  recommend  would  an- 
swer best  with  R0/7W  men,  but  the  course  you  censure  would  answer 
I   best  with  others.     I  am  not  sure  but  that  hrAh  plans  would  answer 
j   best,  even  ^vith  the  same  indi\-idual.  at  dift'erent  times.    My  own  plan 
is,  both  to  teach  the  truth  and  to  expose  error  ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
I   to  alter. 

SIDNEY  SMITH  OX  THE  PAST  AXD  1'RE.SEXT. 


It  is  of  some  importance  at  what  period  a  man  ie  bom.      A  roung  mso, 
alive  at  this  period,  hardly  knows  to  what  improvements  of  human  life  he  has 
been  introduced  :  and  I  would  brina;  before  his  notire  the  following  eighteen 
changes,  which  have  taken  place  in  EDg;land  since  I  began  to  breatl.e  the 
,    breath    of  life — a  peri<>d   amounting   now   to   nearlv   seventy   years.      Gas 
;    was  unknown :  I  jrroped  my  way  about  the   streets"  of  London*,  in  all  but 
'    the  utter  darkness  of  a  twinkling  oil  lamp,  under  the  protection  ff  watchmen, 
in  their  climacteric,  and  exposed  to  every  species  of  insult.     I  have  been  nine 
!    hours  in  sailing  from  Dover  to  Calais,  before  the  invention  of  steam.    It  took 
,    me  nine  hours  to  go  from   Taunton  to  Bath,  and  now  I  can  go  in  six  honrs 
from  Taunton  to   London  '.      In  going  from  Taunton  to  Bath,  I  snfl'ered  be- 
tween 10,000  and  12,000  severe  contusions,  before  Atone-breaking  Mtcadmm 
was  born.     I  paid  £\'i  in  a  single  year  for  repairs  of  carriage-springs,  on  the 
pavement  of  London ;  and  now  I  glide,  without  noise  or  fraclnre.  on  wooden 
pavements. — I   can  walk,  by   the  assistance  of  the  Police,  from  one  cod  of 
London  to  the  other,  without  molestation:  or,  if  tired,  get  into  a  cheap  and 
active  cab,  instead   of  those  cottages  on  wheels,  which  the  iuekneycoscfaes 
I    were  at  the  beginning  of  my  life.     I  had  no  umbrella.     They  were  little  used, 
'    and  very  dear- — There  were  no  waterproof  liaW,  and  wy  hat  has  often  been 
'    reduced,  by  rains,  to  its  primitive  pulp.— I  could  not  keep  my  smali-clotliea 
:    in  their  proper  place,  for  braces  were  unknown. — If  I  had  tLe  gout,  there  was 
no  colchicnm. — If  I  was  bilious,  there  was  no  calomel.— If  I  was  attacked  by 
ague,  there  was  no  quinine, — There  were  filthy  coflTec-houses,  instead  of  ele- 
gant clubs. — Game  could  not  l>c  boutrht. — Quarrels  aljout  uncommnted  tithes 
were  endless.-— The  corruption  of  Parliament,  before  refonn,  infamous. — There 
werf  no  banks  to  receive  the  savings  of  the  poor. — The  poor-laws  were  grad- 
ually sapping  the  vitals  of  the  country. — Whatever  miseries  I  suffered,  I  had 
no  post,  to  whi.sk  my  complaints,  for  a  sinirle  penny,  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  empire. — And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the.se  privations.  I  lived  on  quietly, 
and  am  now  ashamed  that  1  i>'H'<  not  more  discontented,  and  utterly  snrpriaed 
that  all  these  changes  and  inventions  did  not  occur  two  centuries  ago. — 1  for- 
got to  add,  that  as  the  ba-skct  of  stagecoaches,  in  which  luggacc  was  then 
carried,   had    no   springs,   your  clothes  WL-re  rubbed   to  pieces,   and  that, 
'    even  in  the  best  society,  one-third  of  the  gentlemen  at  least,  were  always 
i   dmnk. 

!  LABOUITaND  IDLENESS. 

If  all  would  work  a  little,  no  one  would  need  to  work  too  much.  If 
all  would  work  a  little,  all  might  have  abundance  of  all  things  n«^s- 
.sary  to  their  welfare,  and  be  much  better  able  to  enjoy  their  olcssings 
as  well. 

The  man  who  refuses  to  work,  must  either  starve,  or  live  at  the 
expense  of  others.  If  justice  were  done,  the  idlers  would  all  be  left  to 
starve.  .\nd  even  as  it  is,  the  idlers  never  enjoy  to  jierfection  the  goods 
which  they  obtain.  The  law  of  nature  is,  that  a  man  should  work  for 
his  bread."  If  u  man  obtains  his  bread  without  working,  he  violates 
the  law  of  nature,  and  he  cannot  alt.igether  avoid  the  punislmient. 
Litboiir  is  not  fuly  the  natural  means  of  ofttnininp  food,  raiment,  and 
every  other  blessing,  but  the  nuiuml  moans  of  giving  men  a  rtlifk  for 
their  blessings — of  enabling  them  to  enjoy  their  bles-iinj^  to  advantage. 
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AMERICAN    LETTERS. 


A  friend  has  sent  me  an  American  letter,  written  by  Hugh  Stott,  of  Otrave 
Coal  Diggings,  Wisconsin.  He  says  that  Texas  is  no  place  for  Englishmen  : 
that  Illinois  is  a  large  rich  State,  hut  that  it  is  not  so  healthy.  Hugh  Stott 
is  a  collier.  He  makes  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  :  or  from  Ss.  4d. 
to  143.  9d.,  a  day.  He  was  anticipating  however,  that  the  price  of  coals 
would  be  much  lower  this  summer.  He  calculated  that  they  would  be  as  low 
as  six  cents — less  than  one  half  the  usual  price.  In  that  case,  he  says,  the 
digger  would  only  have  95  cents  or  43.  0  Ad.  a  day.  He  does  not  advise  his 
friends  to  go  to  America,  nor  does  he  advise  them  not  to  go  :  but  he  says  that 
it  is  a  first  rate  country  for  a  man  having  a  small  family  to  bring  up,  as  there 
is  plenty  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  verj'  cheap.  Clothing,  he  says,  is  a  little 
higher,  but  he  adds  that  it  is  not  so  high  as  people  in  England  have  heard  it 
is.  Hugh  Stott  thinks  that  the  country  generally  is  not  so  healthy  as  Eng- 
land. He  has  himself  had  the  bilious  fever  and  .igue.  Still,  he  says  he  has 
no  reason  to  nie  (or  repent)  going  to  America,  .is  he  has  greatly  improved  his 
circumstances.  He  says,  there  are  healthy  places  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
England,  but  that  at  those  healthy  places  there  is  not  so  much  money  to  be 
got  for  working,  as  great  numbers  of  people  Hock  to  them.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  letter. — Robert  Stavers,  of  Urpeth  colliery,  tells  me  that  Hugh 
Stott  left  this  country  for  America  in  June,  1848.  He  says,  he  refuses  to 
come  back,  though  his  mother  wishes  him  to  do  so.  He  went  from  Haswell 
colliery.  He  is  a  young  man.  He  has  sent  his  mother  £10,  and  says  if  she 
wants  more,  she  has  only  to  hint  at  it.  He  said  he  had  a  himdred  dollars  and 
upwards  left  after  sending  her  the  £10,  and  that  she  was  not  to  be  afraid, 
thinking  that  he  had  straitened  himself 

I  have  had  handed  to  me  another  American  letter,  from  Hannah  Wright, 
Chicago.  She  and  her  husband,  and  one  child,  it  would  seem,  are  living 
there.  She  sends  for  the  rest  of  her  children,  and  sends  them  money  for  their 
passage.  She  says,  '  We  have  eighty  acres  of  as  good  land  as  ever  crow  flew 
over.'  She  sends  word  to  John  Wright  to  come  along  with  her  children.  She 
says  her  husband  wants  to  do  some  fencing  at  home,  and  that  there  are 
several  farmers  that  want  him  to  do  ditching— as  much  as  would  employ  three 
men.  They  give  a  good  price,  she  says.  Her  husband  frequently  made  from 
twelve  to  twenty  shillings  a  day  last  summer.  I  suppose  she  mes.ni  American 
shillings,  which  would  be  from  six  to  ten  shillings  a  day,  English.  She  urges 
her  children  to  tell  all  to  come  that  can  raise  as  much  as  will  get  them  to 
New  York. 

In  another  American  letter,  sent  me  from  Worksop,  the  writer,  after 
describing  his  journey,  and  mentioning  a  number  of  difficulties  he  met  with, 
says,  '  When  people  work  here,  they  have  their  meat  and  about  2s.  6d.  Eng- 
lish, a  day.  We  can  do  a  deal  better  here  than  we  could  in  England.  I  think 
I  shall  be  better  off  than  when  I  started  for  America,  by  the  year's  end  from 
my  arrival  here.  I  have  bought  two  cows  for  twenty-six  dollars,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  a  calf  that  will  be  a  year  old  in  spring.  We  have  killed  a  pig, 
abont  eighteen  stone.  I  have  just  bought  about  50  lbs.  of  beef,  as  good  as  you 
could  get  in  England,  for  three  half  pence  a  pound.  Pork  sells  the  same. 
We  can  buy  flour  at  10  .Jd  a  stone.  Sugar,  currants  and  raisins  are  dearer  here 
than  in  England  by  one  penny  a  pound.  I  have  not  been  home-sick  yet.  We 
can  do  better  here  if  we  only  work  half  our  time,  than  we  could  in  England. 
I  have  had  a  severe  sickness  which  lasted  eight  weeks,  but  I  have  got  quite 
well  again.  Sarah  has  got  well,  and  has  her  health  now  better  then  when  in 
England.  All  the  boys  like  this  country  better  by  far  than  England.  Emma 
has  got  quite  stout.  She  is  out  in  service,  and  gets  a  dollar  a  week.  William 
and  Alfred  go  to  school ;  yet  they  are  both  out  in  place,  doing  jobs  night  and 
morning.  The  people  board  and  lodge  them,  and  find  them  clothes,  and  send 
them  to  school  for  their  little  services  night  and  morning.  One  man  wanted 
to  have  Joseph  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  said  he  would  then 
give  him  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  well  stocked.  Some  engage  themselves  this 
way,  but  many  think  they  can  do  better  to  make  difl'erjnt  bargains.  Tell 
Ann  Walker  she  would  do  well  here. 

Now  for  the  produce  of  the  country.  There  are  but  few  apples  hereabouts. 
It  is  a  new  Settlement,  and  the  trees  are  very  small.  But  there  are  water 
melons,  mush  melons,  citrons,  cucumbers,  and  many  more  good  things,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Potatoes  in  abundance,  free  from  the  disease.  Onions 
very  large  and  plentiful.  I  have  seen  a  good  crop  of  oats — eleven  quarters(?) 
per  acre.  The  corn  will  grow  well  and  in  abundance,  but  they  do  not  half  till 
the  ground  as  they  do  in  England.  There  are  plenty  of  wild  fowls,  and 
abundance  of  rabbits,  racoons,  minxes,  woodcocks,  deer  and  prairy  hens.  The 
prairy  hens  are  as  large  as  barn  door  fowls,  and  very  beautiful.  They  are  of 
the  pheasant  kind.  There  are  also  partridges,  quails,  ducks  and  geese  in 
abundance.  I  shot  two  ducks  every  morning  for  two  weeks.  One  Saturday 
afternoon  I  went  to  shoot  ducks,  and  got  ten.  Our  George  got  twenty-three 
the  same  day.  Mr.  Edward  Slagg,  myself,  George  Barnes,  and  Joseph  Druiy, 
went  out  shooting.  We  got  seventeen  prairy  hens  fifteen  ducks,  and  two 
pigeons,  one  afternoon.  Our  George  has  helped  to  kill  a  bear,  a  very  large 
one.  I  have  not  seen  one  myself  yet,  but  1  have  seen  a  very  large  deer. 
There  are  very  few  wolves  here  :  they  are  more  north.  The  day  is  two  hours 
longer  here  in  winter  than  in  England.  The  winter  beg-in  on  the  1st  of 
December.    It  is  very  sharp.    The  weather  glass  got  up  in  summer  to  120 


degrees.  I  went  to  kill  a  pig  for  a  man  the  other  day,  and  ho  gave  me  a 
shoulder  for  killing  it.  It  weighed  17  stones.  The  people  in  general  kill 
from  ten  to  twenty  pigs  each  a  year.  I  never  saw  such  quautities  of  pigs. 
One  family  will  save  six  or  eight  for  themselves,  and  the  rest  they  send  to 
market.  There  are  very  beautiful  horses  here,  all  of  one  sort,  very  near 
thorough  bred.  I  have  not  seen  a  heavy  horse  in  the  country.  The  main 
drudge  for  the  land  is  the  ox.  All  keep  oxen  to  work  on  the  land.  We  have 
twenty-one  fowls.  Tell  George  Stainton  I  think  he  would  do  well  if  he  came 
with  his  family.  Tell  any  one  that  does  come,  to  bring  some  rough  brocoli 
seed,  cabbage  seed,  peas,  and  cauliflower  seed.  I  think  there  are  none  here. 
Give  my  love  to  your  father :  tell  him  I  have  taken  a  farm  of  80  acres  at 
shai'es,  and  that  when  spring  comes,  we  are  going  to  build  a  house  on  it. 
Money  is  bad  to  get  hold  of,  but  I  can  get  cattle  ;  and  when  I  have  plenty  of 
cattle  I  can  sell  them  for  money.  Adam  is  doing  very  well,  and  his  wife  is 
well.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  what  fish  we  have.  We  have  killed  as  many  as  fifty 
pikes  in  one  night  on  a  large  lake  a  mile  from  us.  The  lake  is  ten  miles  long 
and  five  broad.  But  we  have  two  large  lakes  clo.se  to  the  house.  The  pikes 
weighed  two  pounds  each,  one  with  another.  There  are  fi.sh  thirty  pounds 
weight  in  the  lake.     (The  writer  is  in  Wisconsin.  J.  B.) 


The  following  has  been  received  by  my  friend  John  Atkinson,  of  Worksop. 

A^ew  Tori;  March  20th,  1850. 

Dear  John, — I  received  your  letter  and  paper  on  the  14th.  You  complain 
of  the  shortness  of  my  last  letter.  I  am  aware  it  was  short,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  disappointed  you.  But  I  shall  now  tell  you  all  I  have  to  say  at 
present. 

Now  for  the  American  men.  They  are  about  five  feet  six  inches  high — slim 
form — high  forehead — dark  hair — very  polite — independent  minds — black 
cloth  dress — gold  chain  round  their  necks — gold  watch  in  their  pockets — gold 
ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand — and  will  not  tell  all  they  know  to  a 
stranger. 

Take  Mr.  Wilaon  for  example. 

Now  the  women.  They  are  about  five  feet  three  inches  high — slender  and 
elegant  figures — good  foreheads — very  amiable,  beautiful  and  lovely^in  their 
prime  at  twenty-five — they  are  generally  accomplished  in  music  and  the  fine 
arts — they  love  their  own  countrymen — they  hate  the  Irish  and  Dutch — they 
respect  and  suspect  the  English — they  are  fond  of  dress,  silks  and  satins,  veils 
and  parasols — gold  watch  and  chain — two  gold  rings  on  each  hand — they  are 
by  no  means  willing  to  fight  with  a  regiment  of  dirty  clothes  in  a  washing  tub, 
or  to  feed  the  sheep,  pigs  and  cows  on  your  farm. 

Now  for  the  advantages  of  America.  These  belong  to  the  mechanic,  for 
he  is  better  paid  for  his  labour  here,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Car- 
penters, bricklayers,  plasterers,  masons,  &c.,  have  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  day. 
Labourers  about  3b.  Farmer's  men  not  much  money,  but  other  things  in  ex- 
change for  labour. 

Writing  clerks  are  so  numerous,  that  you  must  not  think  of  following 
it,  if  you  come  here.  So  now,  dear  John,  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 
You  say  you  would  do  anything,  but  1  know  you  would  not  like  to  carry 
the  hod,  or  take  a  pick  and  spade  with  a  lot  of  Irishmen.  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  either  learn  a  trade  in  England,  or  to  go  right  off  to  California, 
where  I  shall  be  (God  willing)  either  at  the  close  of  this,  or  the  beginniog 
of  next  year. 

I  have  a  good  situation  here,  and  have  cleared  £30  this  last  eight  months. 
I  have  kept  myself  respectable,  and  have  sent  about  £14  to  Morpeth.  I 
have  earned  from  73.  to  9s.  a  day  since  I  came.  I  am  twenty-five  years  of  age  on 
the  16th  of  April.  I  am  12  stones  4  pounds  weight,  and  five  feet  nine  inches 
one-third  in  height.  I  have  learned  a  deal  since  I  saw  you  last.  X  often  think  of 
the  Tovi,  Dick,  and  Boh  scenes  at  AVorksop. 

When  you  write  again,  ask  your  questions  the  same  as  in  your  last.  I 
have  got  all  your  letters  free  but  one,  and  I  have  paid  for  all  that  I  have 
sent  to  you. 

Now  I  think  this  is  all  at  present,  but  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  for 
you  that  lays  in  my  power.  Therefore  be  not  afraid  of  asking.  Give  my 
respects  to  all  our  friends,  especially  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  year 
sister  Jane.    And  believe  me  my  dear  John, 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

AY.  Ibvino. 


CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  myself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  a  brother  an  extensive  manufacturer, 
I  can  supply  good  broad  cloths'at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  flne,  broad, 
wool-dyed,  blacli,  invisible  green,  blue,  bronnaud  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillingE,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sap- 
pUed  with  cloth  have  only  to  tUUe  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  beiuR  able  to  ncnd  them  what  will  meet  their  wi.*cs.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  booli 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  .ill  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders. — J.  Babeur. 
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I  have  not  received  from  W.  Evans  either  an  acceptance  of  my  challenge, 
or  any  notice  of  legal  proceedings.  W.  Evans,  I  imagine,  knows  better,  than 
either  to  meet  me  in  public  discussion,  or  to  bring  me  into  a  court  of  law.  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  W.  Evans  an  impostor  and  a  swindler,  either  in  a  public 
meeting,  or  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  following  letters  will  explain  themselves.  George  Turner  is  already 
known  to  many  of  my  readers.  He  is  especially  well  known  in  the  Potteries, 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  him  will  question  his  truthfulness  :— 

DiAI  VtlZSD, 

I  enclose  .->  letter  from  Ameriea.  wrote  by  s  man  whoso  veracity  will  not  be 
called  in  question  by  any  one  who  knew  him  wliilst  he  was  in  Euglani  The  writer  is  well 
known  in  Stoke,  and  in  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Potteries.  He  is  not  a  Potter,  and 
oould  not  possibly  have  any  interest  in  speaking  evil  of  the  Potters'  Emigration  Society.  Having 
»  goodly  niimber  of  friends  that  were  Potters,  and  who  felt  interested  in  the  Potters  Emigration 
Societ>-,  he  promised  to  send  them  a  faithful  account,  as  to  the  state  of  things  on  the  Society's 
Estates,  as  they  are  called.  This  letter  is  in  answer  to  one  that  was  sent  to  him  warning  him 
to  be  cautions,  &c.  As  an  individual  1  have  known  the  writer  for  years,  and  know  him  to  be 
a  tnith-loviog,  sober,  honest  and  indtistrioos  man.  You  are  at  libeity  to  make  what  use  you 
pleste  o(  the  inclosed. 

Yours,  GEoatiE  TfrSKR. 
P.  S.  You  will  find  another  person's  testimony  and  signature  at  the  head  of  the  pages. 


Barahoor,  Janxmrfj  2<)tli,  1850. 
Bespected  friend  Morris, 

It  appears  by  what  you  say,  that  I  am  suspected  by  some  parties 
of  telling  lies  about  the  Potters'  Emigration  Societies'  Land,  and  the  imposi- 
tions that  are  practised  on  the  unfortunate  members,  who  are  obliged  to  get 
their  provisions  from  the  store.  You  also  fell  me  that  friend  Stanway  says 
that  I  am  prejudiced  against  the  society.  This  charge  I  deny  altogether ;  bat 
when  I  see  the  impositions  that  are  being  practised  on  the  poor  working  men  of 
England,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  them  in  my  humble  way,  of  the  danger 
they  are  in,  although  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  calumny  that  will  be  attempted 
to  be  thrown  upon  me  by  those  parties  whose  interest  it  is  to  prop  up  the 
nyBtem  that  I  condemn.  But  I  trust  my  character  will  stand  the  test  so  far 
as  truth  goes.  You  tell  me  to  be  careful  what  I  say,  and,  acting  on  your 
advice,  I  have  been  down  to  the  settlement,  and  made  fresh  inquiries,  and  I 
find  that  I  did  make  a  wrong  statement  in  my  last,  so  far  as  the  prices  charged 
to  the  members  for  flour,  i:c.,  ■were  concerned ;  as  they  were  selling  I'lour  at 
six  dollars  per  barrel,  and  not  at  five  as  I  stated, — Pork  at  twenty  dollars,  not 
eighteen  as  I  stated  before.  Potatoes  are  four  shillings  per  bushel,  and  you 
can  get  them  at  the  Fort  for  two  shillings  per  bushel :  Cheese  is  bought  for 
seven  cents,  and  sold  for  fifteen  cents,  and  that  to  those  whom  they  profess 
to  benefit.  As  to  land,  I  assert  that  they  have  not  one  inch  on  the  Fo.x  river 
that  they  either  have  or  can  purchase,  for  this  simple  reason,  it  is  not  yet  in 
the  market ;  in  fact,  it  does  not  yet  belong  to  the  United  States'  government 
until  August  next.  So  much  for  the  boast  of  the  purchase  of  2,000  acres  on 
the  Foi  river.  'W.  Evans  says,  in  Xo.  57,  Vol.  P.  of  the  Potters'  Examiner, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  now  lying  before  me,  that  not  one  of  the  Emigrants 
would  return  :  but  on  the  contrary,  would  persuade  his  friends  and  relations  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  participate  in  the  bounteous  fortune  the  Potters'  Society 
has  placed  within  his  grasp.  After  which  he  goes  on  to  say  that  once  and 
only  once  a  disparaging  letter  appeared  before  the  public,  and  which  W.  Evans 
proved  to  be  a  forgery.  He  tells  you,  Jlr.  Bill's  relations  felt  indignant  at 
the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  his  (Evans')  oponents  :  but  he  iloes  not  tell 
you  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bill  did  write  that  letter  to  some  of  his  friends*  in  Xew 
Jersey,  asking  them  to  send  money  to  fetch  him  from  his  splendid  fortune 
and  happy  home.  Alas  for  the  happy  homes  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  get  within  the  grasp  of  either  that  or  .any  other  society.  As  to  the  statement 
that  not  one  member  has  returned,  it  is  as  false  as  hell  can  make  it ;  and  I  do 
not  know  how  he  could  for  shame  to  say  so,  after  the  publication  of  the  letter 
in  one  of  the  Manchester  papers  from  the  pen  of  a  returned  Emigrant.  I 
know  that  in  one  week  while  I  was  living  at  the  Portage,  eight  families  made 
their  escape  from  those  plenteous  and  happy  homes  on  the  Fox  river  settle- 
ment ;  and  many  who  have  come  out,  when  they  have  seen  the  location,  have 
refused  to  settle  on  that  beautiful  bed  of  sand,  and  have  looked  out  places 
for  themselves.  ^Y.  Evans  says  that  many  who  had  not  the  means  to  pay 
passage  for  their  families  have,  after  twelve  months  residence,  forwarded  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  to  convey  their  wives  and  little  ones  to  their  new  and  boun- 
teous homes  abroad.  But  he  surely  does  not  mean  from  the  Indian  Land,  as 
that  as  not  yet  been  settled  on  twelve  months  ;  and  if  he  does,  I  should  like 
to  know  where  the  money  was  earned  among  a  lot  of  pennyless  Irish  men,  as 
there  are  not  fifty  men  within  ten  miles  of  the  place  worth  fifty  dollars  in 
cash.  I  would  advise  my  fellow  working  men  I  have  left  behind,  not  to  Bo 
led  astray  by  such  lying  trash  as  finds  its  way  into  the  Potters  Examiner,  or 
they  will"  find  themselves  sorely  disappointed"  when  they  get  to  this  couutiy-, 
as  money  does  not  flow  up  the  stream  in  this  country,  nor  can  you  find  it  in 
the  streets,  but  you  must  toil  long  and  hard  for  it,  and  a  man  will  have  to 
pass  through  some  years  of  labour  before  he  attains  the  goal  of  his  wishes. 
America  is  a  far  better  country  for  the  working  man  than  England,  and  with 
sobriety  and  perseverance  you  may  realise  an  honest  independence,  but  not 
in  one  year  or  two.    If  any  of  my  old  friends  see  this,  they  must  not  think 


that  I  repent  coming  to  America ;  far  from  it:  but  1  would  advise  all  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work,  to  come,  if  they  can  come,  free  and  independent. 
But  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  society  whatever :  they  are  nothing  but  a 
humbug  and  ought  to  be  exposed  by  every  honest  man.  There  is  a  letter  in 
Xo.  .57,  \o\.  9,  of  the  Potters  Examiner,  from  one  Mitchell,  in  which  he  gives 
you  a  description  of  the  cheap  manner  in  which  you  can  live  in  this  country. 
He  says,  one  day's  work  in  Wisconsin  will  keep  you  a  whole  week  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  where  he  will  get  board  for  the  wages  he  talks  about  earning  viz., 
three  shillings  per  day,  as  boarding  is  dearer  in  this  state  than  the  older 
states.  In  Cleveland,  1  paid  fourteen  shillings  per  week  ;  in  Milwaukie,  one 
shilling  per  meal ;  at  the  Portage,  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week,  and  ten 
cents  per  shirt  for  washing;  and  in  no  case  have  I  ever  seen  board  for  leu  than 
two  dollars,  and  that  not  of  the  best  kind.  After  this  tale,  he  goes  on  to  tell 
you  what  he  saw  on  his  journey  from  Milwaukie  to  Fort  Winnahago.  I  give 
his  own  words.  He  says,  on  the  road,  the  whole  counirj-,  from  Milwaukie  to 
Pottersville,  and  from  thence  to  Winuabago,  was  clad  with  fruit  trees  in 
full  bloom.  Apples,  Wallnulji,  Hickory,  and  Hazel,  were  abundant  wherever 
we  turned  our  eye.';.  Kaspberries,  Gooseberries,  Strawberriefc,  and  everj-  kind 
of  fruit,  was  equally  abundant,  and  all  alike  free  to  whoever  chooso  to  gather 
them.  I  should  guess  that  friend  Mitchell,  when  be  wrote  the  above,  most 
have  been  in  a  kind  of  trance,  in  which  he  saw  the  future  state  of  Wiaconain, 
as  no  such  state  exists  at  the  present,  as  you  may  judge  from  the  following 
pricca  at  which  Apples  sell  in  Wisconsin.  .\t  the  present  time,  apples  in  Mil- 
waukie are  selling  for  three  dollars  per  barrel.  Galena  four  dollars  per  barrel. 
The  barrel  is  three  busliels,  and  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  pecks  English 
to  the  bushel.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  few  apples  to  eat,  you  pay  five  cents  for 
small  apples  :  of  hickory  and  hazel  there  is  plenty  in  some  parts,  in  olhera 
there  are  none;  and  there isasmall  wild  raspberry  and  strawberry  plentiful  on 
the  marshes ;  but  as  to  gooseberries,  I  have  not  seen  one  in  the  state.  I 
would  just  say,  that  Wisconsin  is  considered  too  cold  for  the  growth  of 
apples,  and  I  believe  there  has  not  this  last  summer  been  liOO  bushels  grown. 
Most  of  the  fruit  sold  in  this  state  is  brought  from  the  older  states. 
After  some  more  wild  fairy  dreams,  friend  Mitchell  concU'.des  his  charming 
letter  with  beggin'j;  money  from  his  relatives  to  aid  him  in  getting  along 
with  his  splendid  fortune  placed  in  his  hand,  by  the  agent  of  the  Potters' 
Society.  I  hope  English  working  men  will  eease  to  be  gulled  by  such 
inconsistent  productions,  and  think  as  rational  beings  ought  to  think.  I 
thought  and  acted  for  myself,  and  havo  not  been  deceived.  I  found  the 
Americans  a  free  and  generous  people,  ready  to  receive  and  assist  the  sober 
and  industrious  working  man.  I  have  found  amongst  them  some  of  the  most 
warm-hearted  friends  I  ever  met  with:  and  if  I  had  my  family  with  me,  I 
would  not  exchange  places  with  the  most  favoured  in  the  British  Empire. 
But  I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion,  hoping  that  you  and  your  wife  are  in  health, 
as  this  leaves  me  at  the  present.  Give  my  kind  regards  to  all  old  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  tell  them  I  am  still  sober.  Kothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  hear  of  you  and  your  partner  coming  to  America.  I  hope 
you  wilL 

I  remain,  Yours  truly, 

Geobcs  Nzwsos, 
P.  S.  You  can  do  as  you  like  with  this  letter,  it  is  the  truth  and  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  it. 

I  believe  that  the  above  statement  is  true  as  far  as  I  have  seen  while  I  was 
there.  I  w.as  there  about  three  weeks,  and  fonnd  things  not  going  on  so  well 
as  represented  at  home. 

.loax  HoiT,  from  Leek,  StalTordshire. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


X  Proletaruk. — You  may  H-ill  yourself,  but  you  will  be  hardly  likely  to 
cure  yourself,  by  taking  medicine.  I  am  glad  you  have  begun  to  abstain  from 
tea,  kc,  and  that  you  find  yourself  better  for  it.  The  following  is  recom- 
mended by  hydropathists  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  The  first  thing 
in  the  treatment  of  this  acute  disease,  is  to  produce  perspiration,  by  envelop- 
ment in  the  wet  sheet  or  blanket.  If,  however,  the  patient,  sweats  withontthe 
aid  of  the  wet  sheet,  the  cessation  of  perspiration  must  be  prevented,  and  the 
action  of  the  skin,  which  is  sometimes  suddenly  interrupted,  restored  by 
means  of  the  wet  sheet.  The  patient  after  coming  out  of  the  wet  sheet,  shonld 
be  washed  down  with  water,  the  chill  taken  off  at  first,— after  a  few  times  told 
water  may  b  ■  used.  Heating  bandages  shonld  be  worn  round  the  body  night 
and  day.  All  parts  affected  with  paiu  should  be  covered  with  these  w&rmiag 
bandages.     The  bandages  should  be  renewed  ever}-  four  or  six  hours. 

Jou.\  HAotK  says,  he  differs  from  me  on  the  subject  of  forgiveness.  He 
thinks  the  scripture  doctrine  of  forgiveness  to  truly  repenting  man,  when  con- 
sistently qualified,  is  compatible  with  the  revelations  of  nature.  "We  ask. 
What  would  he  call  a  consistent  qualification  ?  In  our  judgment  no  qualifica- 
tion can  make  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  compatible  with  the  revelations  of 
nature. 

Mr.  Hague  says,  "Nature  cries  aloud  for  the  consolation  of  forgiveneii. ' 
If  so,  Nature  cries  aloud  for  a  consolation  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  lo 
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be  had.  It  is  conaolation  enough  for  a  man  to  know,  that  if  he  ceases  to  sin, 
he  ceases  to  subject  himself  to  further  punishment ;— that  if  lie  begins  to 
obey  the  laws  of  Xalure,  he  will  begin  at  onre  to  reap  the  advantages  of  obo- 
dienee  ; — that  God  bears  no  grudge  againat  a  man  for  old  oflenoes  ; — that  even 
in  punishing,  God  is  kind — as  kind  as  he  is  in  rewarding. 

Mr.  Hague  asks,  "  Is  it  calculated  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  either  on  the  sin- 
ner or  on  society,  to  teach  that  Goil  uever  forgives  .'"  Answer — We  think  the 
doctrine  which  we  teach — the  doctrine  which  Xature  inculcates, — is  calculated 
fo  have  a  salutary  eftect  on  a/L  Wu  know  no  doctrine  calculated  to  have  so 
salutary  an  efiect  on  man. 

Mr.  Hague  says  '  that  the  doctrine  which  represents  God's  character  to  be 
of  the  disposition  never  to  forgive  sin  under  any  circumstances,  is  as  mischiev- 
ous as  the  monstrous  errors  of  ialse  orthodoxy.'  Aksweb — Our  doctrine  re- 
presents God  as  of  a  i:ind  dii-positiou ;  as  consulting  the  welfare  of  his  crea- 
tures in  all  things ;  as  punishing  and  rewarding  men  with  a  view  to  their 
welfare,  and  to  their  welfare  only  :— as  framing  and  directing  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe  for  the  greatest  possilile  good  of  his  infinite  creation. 
Mr.  Hague  thinks  that  some  men's  sins  do  not  bring  upon  the  sinners  a 
sufficient  degree  of  punishment  in  this  life,  while  oilier  men's  sins  appear  to 
bring  upon  them  perhaps  too  severe  a  punishment,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness  is  necessaay  to  make  things  even.  ANswKf!, — We  think  otherwise. 
We  think  that  God  rewards  all  men  continually,  taking  all  things  into  the  ac- 
count, according  to  their  works.  If  God  were  to  punish  some  men  less  than 
their  ci'imes  deserved,  he  would  be  denying  them  one  of  the  necessary  means 
of  bringing  them  to  repentance  and  amendment ; — he  would,  in  fact,  be  doing 
an  injury  to  men  by  refusing  to  punish  them  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
crime. 

In  short,  while  we  would  express  our  obligations  to  -Mr.  Hague  for  his 
kind  communicatiou,  we  must  still  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  alter  our  judgment  on  the  subject  of  forgiveness. 

A.  R.  r.,  OiDHAM. — Judges!.  19,  means  what  it  says.  We  shall  give  our 
views  more  at  length  on  such  passages,  in  our  Eeview  oi-  the  Bible. 

J.  B.  W. — We  do  not  consider  ourselves  bound  to  discuss  every  statement 
which  we  may  utter.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  hints,  Uie  questions,  and  suggestions  of  our  correspondents ;  but  to 
answer  nil  questions,  and  then  discuss  all  our  atalemenls,  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility. 

.Jonas  iLLixfiwoRTH.— If  John  Bowes  is  vriiling  to  meet  me  on  my  own 
terms  now,  why  did  he  not  meet  me  on  those  terms  formerly !  It  is  not  true 
that  we  ever  stated  that  John  Bowes  was  a  dangerous  man.  We  never  thought 
him  very  dangerous-  If  we  had  thought  him  a  dangerous  man,  we  should 
have  gone  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  meet  him  in  discussion.  We  have  no 
d««i'e  to  meet  John  Bowes  at  present,  on  the  subjects  referred  to  ;  still  we  are 
•  far  fron  having  any  fear  of  meeting  him. 

W.  M. — Our  opinion  is  that  no  one  can  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
Kpoken.  But  you  must  look  for  our  views  on  scripture  passages  more  at 
leuirth,  in  our  yew  Heview  of  the  Bible. 

WiiLiAM  GiiiPFiTH. — AVe  do  not  fully  understand  your  last  communica- 
tion. 

ANOTHER  NEW  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  rooieved  the  prospectus  oi'T/ie  national  association  of  all  claKies 
oftheBrilinhandlriKh  People,  for  the  regeneration,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness of  sociHy.'  This  society  states  its  objects  to  be ;— first,  "To  procure 
food  for  the  body.  Second,  To  make  due  provision  for  the  other  wants  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  for  the  wants  of  the  soul,  in  this  life.  Third,  To  provide 
nationally  for  healing  the  sick,  whether  the  sickness  be  that  of  the  mind  or  the 
body.  Fourth,  To  provide  for  the  helplessness  of  old  age,  and  for  widows  and 
orphans,  acconling  to  their  previous  standing  in  life.  Fifth,  To  provide  for 
the  employment  of  all  the  able  bodied,  and  to  secure  for  every  labourer  a  fair 
living  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work.  Eighth,  To  provide  for  the  multiplica 
tion  of  the  people  by  colonial  emigrational  arrangements.  Tenth,  To  secure 
for  the  people  a  Sabbath  day's  rest.  Eleventh,  To  provide  for  the  due  com- 
munion of  all  the  people  to  worship  God.  Twelfth,  To  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  peace. 

We  have  next  twenty  one  propositions  on  somewhat  minor  subjects.  We 
have  not  given  the  objects  of  this  new  association  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
prospectus.  The  author  of  the  prospectus  frequently  uses  thirty  words  where 
ten  would  do  much  better.  He  also  uses  a  number  of  phrases  which  English 
people  generally  cannot  understand.  Wc  see  the  name  of  John  Finch  on  the 
eommiitc  of  this  new  associatiou- 

Whether  the  association  will  be  able  to  do  much  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  objects,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  men  tn/inr;  to  ac- 
compli.Hh  great  and  good  objects.  Some  good  is  done  by  the  discii/sion  of  im- 
portant subjects.  Our  new  asBociation  will  not  therefore  be  altogether  useless, 
even  if  it  should  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  particular  objects  which  it 
proposes  to  try  to  accomplish.  It  is  certainly  an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times,  that  such  multitudes  are  at  work  devising  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  society,  and  directing  their  efforts  against  the  grievous  and  multiplied 
abuses  mlh  whieh  the  country  at  present  is  a^icted. 


W.  Olmoid,  SuKLLBir,  thinks  that  James  Humphrey  has  never  professed  to 
be  a  prophet.  Perhaps  W.  < Hdroyd  is  not  aware  that  Jamcg  Humphrey  says, 
that  he  prophesied  seven  years  ago  that  I  should  become  exactly  what  I  now 
am,  and  that  he  has  lately  prophesied  what  I  am  to  be  iu  seven  years  to  come. 
I  am  not  a/iifr//  with  jlr.  Humphrey  for  prophesying  iu  this  way.  I  hope  his 
prophesy  will  come  true  to  some  extent, — as  he  gives  me  seven  more  years  to 
live.  W.  Oldroyd  docs  well  to  write.  He  cannot  do  better  than  spend  a  por- 
tion of  his  spare  time  in  thus  exercising  his  mind.  Writing  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world  for  making  a  man  siiiritually  strong. 

S.  Crowther  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  writes  as  folUows: — 

'  My  wife  has  been  under  the  trcatmeut  laid  down  by  Dr.  Cofiin,in  his  Guide 
to  Health,  since  August  last.  She  had  a  bad  arm  for  eleven  years  np  to  that 
time.  There  have  been  no  less  than  sixty  wounds  in  the  arm.  She  had  had 
the  best  advice  that  could  be  had.  One  year  and  ten  mouths  she  was  an  out 
patient  of  the  infirmary.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  doctors  she  had 
been  under.  She  is  now  quite  well.  Her  arm  is  healed,  and  is  free  from 
pain.  I  know  you  are  a  great  man  for  the  water  cure.  Do  you  think  it 
would  have  cured  my  wife  !  I  doubt  it  much  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  I 
have  a  brother-in-law  that  has  been  eleven  weeks  under  the  cold  water  cure  at 

JIanchester,  under  Dr. ,  and  he  is  no  better.     His  complaint  ig  wounds  in 

the  neck.  He  has  now  put  himself  under  Dr.  CofKiu's  treatment.  I  hope  you 
will  let  us  know  iu  The  People  what  you  think  of  the  above. 

Akswek  : — We  arc  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  C.  has  derived  benefit  from  Dr. 
tiffin's  mode  of  treatment.  We  do,  however,  think,  that  the  cold  water  sys- 
tem, properly  applied,  would  have  answered  quite  as  well.  The  Manchester 
cold  water  doctor  that  you  mention,  is  an  idle,  faithless  drunkard.  People 
must  )iot  therefore  judge  of  the  cold  water  system  from  Aw  manner  of  apply- 
ing it.  Our  opinion  is,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  benefit  scrofulous  persons, 
as  a  proper  application  of  the  cold  water  system.  Though  we  have  no  high 
opinion  of  Dr.  Coffin,  wc  are  far  from  thinking  that  he  effects  no  cures. 
His  .system  may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the  common  system  of 
medecine. 


REYWOLDS^S    WEEKLY    NEWSPAPER. 

Early  in  May  vill  he  issued, 

PEICE    FOURPENCE, 

rpHE  fliat  number  of  REYNOLDS'S  WEEKLY    NEWSPAPER:  conducted  by  OfiOftOB 
1    W.  AL  Reynolds,  Author  ofV  The  Mysteries  of  London,"  "  The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of 

The  Dn.v.s  cf  Hogarth.  ' 

The  political  sentiments  of  Rkynoi.dV.s  Weekly  Nkwrpaper  will  be  thoroughly  democratic  ; 
while  aR  an  organ  of  general  intelligence,  it  will  yield  to  none  in  the  copiousness  of  its  newfl. 
the  interest  of  its  miscellaneous  matter,  and  the  variety  of  its  information.  It  will  therefore 
prove  not  only  a  fitaunch.  fearless,  and  uncompromuiing  firlend  of  popular  principleB,  but  like- 
wise a  complete  and  faithful  chronicle  of  all  domestic,  foreign,  and  colonial  eT«nts  of  interMt  or 
value. 

The  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  democnitic  writers  of  the  day  has  been  eusund ; 
and  the  serricen  of  able  corre.s pendents  have  been  retained  in  Dublin,  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin. 
Vienna,  Turin,  Rome,  Athens.  Constantinople,  New  York,  &c. 

observe:  price  four-pknck. 

Pubh'shed  for  the  Proprietor,  by  John  Dicks,  at  "Rbyholds's  MiscfiLi<A»T"  Office,  ?,  Wtl- 
lin;,'tou  Street  North,  Strand. 

***  Orders  will  be  received  by  all  news  agent*,  and  by  all  the  venders  of  Mr.  Beynolds's 
periodical-s,  in  town  and  country-. 
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EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

^    TAPSCOTT,  &  Co.,  Shipping  and  Emigration  Agents,  Liverpool,  continue  to  dlspatoh 
•  First  Claw  Ships 

TO  NEW  YORK Every  FIVE  Days. 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS Every  TEN  Days. 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA    -  -  -  -    Every  FIFTEEN  Days. 

and  occasionally  to 

BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC  and  ST.  JOHN'S. 


The  Ships  are  of  the  largest  clae?,  commanded  by  men  of  experience,  vbo  will  take  eretj 
precaution  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wish  to  be  more  select,  can  at  all  times  be  hftd, 
and  deposits  of  One  Pound  e;icli,  to  secure  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  due 
attention. 

Persons  proceoding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  can  know  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  here,  to  be  forwarded,  on  arrival,  at  New  York,  without  one  day's 
delay,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  are  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 
Vurk. 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amnunt,  on  sight  at  Now  York,  payable  in  any  part  of  the 
A^'nited  States,  can  at  all  times  be  fumiihed  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mode  of  taking  care 
of  their  funds. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  LiVBBpoot,  Agents 
for  W.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  Nkw  Youk. 

'TAPSCOTT'S  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE'  can  be  had  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stamps  for 
the  same. 

•OrAbove  TWENTY  EIGHT  THOUSAND  Persons  sailed  for  the  New  World  in  Tepscott's 
Line  of  American  Packets  in  1849. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J-  Watwn,  Queen'B 
Head  Pawage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  through  the  Booksellers. 
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CRIME,    MISERY,  AND   THE    LAND    LAWS. 
Translated  from  C'arlyle. 


We  shall  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  translation  fioni  his  description 
of  a  Union  Workhouse,  and  its  inmates  : — 

'  I  saw,'  says  he,  '  sitting  on  wooden  benches,  in  front  of  their  bas- 
tile,  some  half  hundred  or  more  men,  with  strong  right  hands,  and 
some  fair  portion  of  skill  in  their  bosoms.  Tall,  robust  figures  they 
were,  young  mostly,  or  middle-aged,  of  honest  countenance  ;  and 
many  of  them  thoughtful,  and  even  intelligent  looking  men.  They 
sat  near  each  other  in  a  kind  of  torpor  ;  the  earth  all  lying  around, 
crying,  '  come,  till  me,'  '  come  and  reap  me  :'  yet  there  they  sat,  as  if 
enchanted.  In  the  eyes  and  brows  of  these  men  hung  the  gloomiest 
expression,  not  of  anger,  but  of  grief  and  manifold  distress.  They 
returned  my  glance  with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say,  '  the  sun  shines 
and  the  earth  calls;  but,  by  the  governing  powers  of  this  England,  we 
are  forbidden  to  obey.'  'There  was  something  in  this  that  reminded 
me  of  Dante's  hell,  and  I  rolled  swiftly  away.' 

'  Hundreds  of  thousands  thus  sit  in  workhouses,'  adds  our  author, 
'  and  other  hundreds  of  thousands  have  not  got  vcorkhouses  to  go  to. 
Even  in  thrifty  Scotland  itself  ;  in  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  in  their  dark  laneS;  hidden  from  all  but  the  eye  of  God  and 
rare  benevolence,  there  are  scenes  of  woe  and  destitution  such  as  one 
may  hope  the  sun  never  saw  before,  ia  the  most  barbarous  regions 
where  men  have  dwelt.  Competent  witnesses,  men  who  speak  what 
they  know,  report  these  things  to  us.  And  these  melancholy  facts 
are  not  the  birth  of  this  year,  or  of  last  year,  merely.  They  are  not 
the  result- of  any  peculiar  or  temporary  stagnation.  They  are  part  of 
the  common  state  of  society  in  these  lands.  The  want,  the  degrada- 
tion, and  the  ruin  which  prevail,  are  no  sharp  fever-fits,  that  suddenly 
come,  and  suddenly  go  ;  but  a  chronic  gangrene,  a  long-continued 
canker,  eating  for  ages  into  the  very  heart  of  society.  What  a  waste 
is  here  !  —  A  waste  of  strength  and  skill  ;  a  waste  of  noble  national 
virtues,  of  valiant  manful  habits  ;  the  very  soul  of  a  nation's  worth, 
which  all  the  gold  in  the  richest  realms  can  never  purchase  back  ;  to 
which  the  glittering  ore  of  California  is  but  dross  and  dust. 

The  prevalence  of  deep  and  ruinous  distress  is  indisputable.  De- 
scend where  you  will  into  the  lower  class,  in  town  or  country  :  consult 
the  reports  of  factory  inciuiries,  agricultural  inquiries,  revenue  return.', 
or  the  reports  of  mining  labourer  commitlecs  ;  or  go  yourself  into  the 
midst  of  the  masses,  and  look  with  your  own  eyes  ;  and  you  will  be 
obliged  to  admit,  that  the  working  body  of  the  English  nation  is  sunk, 
or  is  fast  sinking,  into  a  state  to  which,  all  sides  of  it  considered,  there 
never  was  a  parallel.  At  Stockport  assizes,  a  mother  and  a  father  are 
found  guilty  of  poisoning  three  of  their  children,  to  defraud  a  Burial 
Society  of  .£3  8s.,  due  on  the  death  of  each  child.  They  were  ar- 
raigned, I  say,  and  found  guilty.  The  authorities,  it  is  whispered, 
hint  that  the  case  is  probably  not  solitary  ;  that  you  had  better  not 
probe  the  matter  farther,  for  fear  your  discoveries  should  be  too 
appalling  for  you.  But,  alas  !  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
is  not  necessary.  Dark  deeds  of  a  similar  character  reveal  themselves 
in  various  parts  of  the  country :  not  in  Stockport  alone,  where  the 
poor  are  crowded  together  in  multitudes,  but  in  agricultural  districts 


of  the  South,  where  the  labouring  population  is  thinly  scattered,  these 
terrible  violations  of  nature's  holiest  laws  are  found,  and  found  in 
numbers  too. 

True,  the  jieople  generally  have  not  proceeded  to  those  fearful 
lengths.  Yet  the  fact  that  such  cases  have  occurred  at  all,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  terrible,  intolerable  condition  of  society.  Such  instances 
are  like  the  highest  mountain  tops  merging  into  view,  under  which 
lies  a  whole  mountain  region, — a  land  not  yet  emerged.  They  are 
indicative  of  a  state  of  society  that  will  not  bear  investigation  ;  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  darkest  sorrows,  the  most  torturing  agonies, 
and  the  blackest,  most  revolting  crimes  are  terribly  and  mournfully 
prevalent.  Think  of  this : — humane  fathers  and  mothers  driven  to  such 
extremities,  that  they  say  to  themselves.  What  shall  we  do  to  escape 
starvation  ?  Here  we  are,  deep  sunk  in  our  dark  cellar,  neither  help 
nor  hope  at  hand  ;  what  shall  we  do  !  Good  God,  we  know  what 
human  nature  is.  The  love  of  a  mother  for  her  sucking  child  has 
been  proverbial  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  and  the  affection  of  a  father 
is  but  second  to  the  deep  and  strong,  the  sacred,  the  mysterious  love 
of  a  mother.  Yet  distress  prevails  to  such  a  fearful  extent,  that 
fathers  and  mothers  look  at  each  other,  and  at  last  reveal  the  horrid 
secret,  that  despair,  and  misery,  and  madness,  have  at  length  brought 
them  to  the  fearful  pass  of  planning,  purposing,  proposing  to  each 
other,  to  destroy  their  little  starving  child,  who  cries  all  day  for  food, 
and  cries  in  vain  :  and  the  fatal  force  of  hopeless  misery  has  prepared 
them  to  adopt  the  horrid  thought,  and  to  join  their  miserable  hands 
in  the  unnatural  and  nameless  deed.  The  first  of  the  starvini;  little 
ones  is  gone,  for  .£3  Ss.  They  have  tortured  it  to  death  for  ^£3  J(8  ,  I 
say  ;  I  should  have  said  for  fi/'c, — for  the  means  of  life.  And  better 
feelings  doubtless  had  they  once.  The  ceaseless  cry  of  the  starving 
child  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  The  pangs  and  sorrows  of  the 
little  ones  were  more  afflicting  than  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  themselves. 
In  putting  to  death  their  little  one,  they  were  placing  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  evil.  They  saw  no  hope  for  iiini  on  earth.  The  only  hope 
for  rest  for  the  innocent  sufft-rer  was  in  heaven.  But  now,  having 
killed  the  first,  and  spent  and  eaten  what  the  Burial  Society's  allow- 
ance enabled  them  to  purchase,  the  second  is  sacrificed,  and  then  the 
third.  In  starved  besieged  cities, — in  the  saddest  and  most  desperate 
state  of  doomed  Jerusalem,  it  was  prophesied  and  said,  '  The  hands 
of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own  children.'  The  stem 
imagination  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  could  conceive  no  blacker  gulf  of 
misery  into  which  humanity  could  fall  ;  yet  here,  in  modern  England, 
in  the  peaceful  city,  and  in  open  country,  besieged  by  no  one,  threat- 
ened by  no  one,  with  fertile  land  and  sunny  skies  and  genial  seasOni,' 
and  with  hands  and  heart  to  work,  we  have  come  to  this.  How  hap- 
pens it  ?     We  ask  the  cause. 

These  terrible  evils,  these  unparelleled  calamities,  I  trace  to  the 
eager  selfishness  of  our  aristocrats,  mill-owners,  and  manufacturerB. 
It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  their  cause  elsewhere.  Let  no  one  tell  me 
that  the  masses  of  our  English  and  Irish  population  are  n.iturally  idle, 
or  naturally  cruel.  They  are  no  such  thing.  They  are  naturally 
kind,  anil  naturally  ready  to  lal)our.  (Jod  made  them,  and  he  made 
them  right.  He  made  tiiem  to  work,  and  fitted  them  for  that  im- 
portant end.     And  work  they  would,  if  regular  work  were  supplied 
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them,  and  reasonable  inducements  to  labour  presented  to  their  minds. 
Never  let  any  one  tell  me  that  the  cause  of  that  deep  and  wide  spread 
misery  which  is  eating  into  the  heart  of  our  people,  U  the  result  of 
any  error  in  the  arrangements  of  providence.  God  has  given  us  a  rich 
soil,  and  a  genial  sky.  And  he  has  given  to  the  masses  both  hearts 
and  hands  to  work.  The  fearful  evils  that  prevail  around  us,  are  the 
offspring  chiefly  of  your  errors,  or  your  vices,  0  ye  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  is  you  that  fetter  the  hands  that  are  wishfui  to  work.  It 
is  you  that  impoverish  and  dishearten  the  industrious  millions.  It  is 
you  that  pervert  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  turn  the  tenderness  of 
the  father  and  the  mother  into  cruelty  and  death.  Ye  live  and  rule 
for  yourselves.  Ye  sacrifice  the  interests  of  humanity  to  your  mad 
and  greedy  selfishness ;  and  terrible  will  be  your  doom,  if  ye  wake 
npt  speedily  to  a  sense  of  your  duties. 

"Let  me  reason  with  you  a  while.  Is  it  possible  for  you,  a  handful 
only,  to  trifle  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  millions  with  impu- 
nity ?  Can  you  st&nd  aloof,  indifferent  to  the  accumulating  miseries 
which  your  selfishness  has  caused,  and  which  your  selfishness  is  still 
increasing,  without  peril  ?  Beware.  The  vengeance  of  Deity  never 
simnbers.     The  vengeance  of  man  does  not  slumber  for  ever. 

Jf  you  will  take  your  journey  far  away  into  the  regions  of  space, 
and  create  a  world  for  yourselves,  you  shall  call  the  land  your  own, 
and  you  shall  use  it  as  you  please.  You  shall,  if  you  think  well,  grow 
nothing  but  partridges  and  hares  upon  it,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  only 
wolves  and  foxes.  But  land  which  you  have  not  made,  you  shall  not 
call  your  own  without  contradiction,  nor  shall  you  be  allowed  to 
abuse  it  or  pervert  it  without  reproof.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  you 
have,  to  some  extent,  a  right  to  do  what  you  will  with  that  which  is 
your  own,  so  long  as  you  employ  it  not  to  another's  injury.  But  the 
land  of  England  is  not  your  own.  Ye  neither  made  it,  nor  have  ye 
bought  it  of  the  maker. 

But  even  if  the  land  of  England  were  your  own,  you  would  have 
no  right  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  injurious  to  your  neigh- 
bours. You  would  have  no  right  to  employ  it  in  producing  useless 
herbs  of  an  offensive  odour,  to  annoy  the  surrounding  inhabitants. 
You  would  have  no  right  to  convert  it  into  a  stagnant  pool,  to  bread 
disease  and  death  ;  nor  would  you  have  any  right  to  keep  it  unculti- 
vated, and  thus  prevent  it  from  yielding  its  proper  contribution  to  the 
support  and  comfort  of  the  nation.  If  the  land  were  your  own,  it 
would  still  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  require  you  to  use  it  in  such  a 
way  as  would  make  it  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  land  of  England  is  7wt  your  own.  The 
land  of  England  belongs  to  the  peojjie  of  England  ;  and  the  people  of 
Bngland  have  a  right  to  require,  through  their  representatives,  through 
their  public  servants,  that  you  shall  use  it,  or  allow  others  to  use  it, 
for  the  public  good. 

I  am  aware  that  you  have  law,  of  some  sort,  on  your  side.  You 
have  yourselves  been  the  makers  of  the  laws  in  England,  for  many 
centuries  past.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  you  had  not 
nJade  laws  to  justify  yourselves.  But  you  must  understand,  that  we 
regard  those  laws  of  yours,  not  as  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God, 
•-not  as  a  transcript  of  eternal  truth, — not  as  a  copy  of  eternal  right, 
•^but  simply  as  an  expression  of  your  own  will  and  pleasure.  You 
must  understand,  that  the  law  of  eternal  right,  of  universal  equity,  is 
older  and  more  venerable  than  your  laws  ;  and  that  the  law  of  ete'rnal 
right,  of  universal  equity,  declares,  not  that  the  lands  of  England  are 
yours,  but  that  they  are  the  property  of  the  people  of  England  at 
large,  and  are  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  most  conducive  to 
their  welKbeing.  Your  laws,  your  statutes,  your  decrees,  are  vener- 
Jkbleif  they  agree  with  the  laws  of  God  ;  if  they  are  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  mankind  ;  if  they  simply  repeat  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  right  and  universal  equity  ;  but  if  they  are  mere  ex- 
pressions of  your  own  selfishness, — if  they  clash  with  the  rights  and 
interests  of  your  fellows, ^f  they  simply  repeat  your  wish  to  use  your 
biethjren  for  your  own  unreasonable  or  unrighteous  ends,  then  are  they 


hateful  in  our  esteem — then  do  we  pronounce  them,  not  only  vain 
and  foolish,  but  wicked  and  intolerable.  In  vain  will  you  plead  the 
decrees  of  your  order,  or  your  statutes,  written  or  printed,  on  parch 
ment  or  on  paper,  against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  universe — 
against  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large.  It  would  be  better  for  you 
to  relinquish  your  unrighteous  claims,  to  respect  the  righteous  claims 
of  your  fellow-men,  and  by  granting  to  others  i^eir  due,  secure  to 
yourselves  your  own. 

The  land  is  the  richest  of  all  treasures.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  sowce 
of  all  treasures.  The  land  is  our  nurse  and  mother.  It  feeds  us,  it 
clothes  us,  it  enriches  us.  The  land  is  our  life  ;  and,  next  to  God, 
our  all.  Without  the  land  we  should  be  nothing.  And  can  it  be, 
that  a  fen-  individuals  should  think  that  they  have  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  land.  Can  they  really  imagine  that  the  people  at  large  were 
designed  by  God  to  be  dependent  for  their  life,  their  all,  on  their 
will  ?  If  our  aristocrats  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  land,  they 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  live.  If  they  have  an  exclusive  and  an  ab- 
solute right  to  the  land,  they  have  a  right  to  starve,  to  torture,  or  to 
destroy  their  fellow-men  at  pleasure.  If  they  have  a  right  to  the 
land,  and  a  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  they  are  gods  ; 
— they  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  other  men,  and  no  one 
else,  however  innocent,  however  just,  however  wise,  however  holy, 
has  a  right  even  to  his  own  existence.  I  ask,  is  it  possible  for  indi- 
viduals to  entertain  such  a  thought  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  masses 
of  mankind  should  continue  to  allow  individuals  to  act  on  such  a 
horrible  and  unnatural  principle  ?  ^Vill  the  multitudes  of  men 
acknowledge,  that  they  have  no  natural  right  to  live, — that  they  are 
doomed  by  God  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of  individuals  no 
wiser,  no  stronger,  no  better  than  themselves  1  Is  it  likely,  that  the 
masses  of  mankind  will  long  continue  to  acquiesce  in  such  fearful  and 
outrageous  assumptions?  It  is  impossible.  As  sure  as  they  are  men, 
so  surely  will  they  assert  their  right  to  live,  and  their  right  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  land,  without  which  their  right  to  live  is  a  nonentity. 

Men  talk  of  selling  land.  Properly  speaking,  men  have  no  right 
either  to  buy  or  sell  land.  They  have  no  more  right  to  sell  or  buy 
land,  than  thoy  have  to  sell  or  buy  each  other.  Properly  speaking, 
the  land  belongs  to  these  two, — first,  to  God  Almighty  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  all  his  children.  To  these  it  niust  belong  for  ever.  IVlen  may  sell 
their  labour,  or  they  may  sell  the  jirochice  of  their  labour  ;  but  they 
cannot,  properly  speaking,  sell  the  land.  If  I  cultivate  a  field  and 
cause  it  to  produce  a  quantity  of  corn,  or  fruit,  or  roots  ;  the  corn, 
the  fruit,  or  the  roots  are  mine.  I  have  produced  them  ;  they  are 
the  fruit  of  my  toil,  my  skill,  my  strength.  If  I  do  not  need  them 
for  my  own  house,  I  have  a  right  to  sell  them.  If  another  man  has 
cultivated  a  field,  and  produced  wool,  or  silk,  or  leather  ;  the  wool, 
the  silk  and  the  leather  are  his.  He  has  produced  them.  They  are 
the  fruits  of  his  toil,  his  skill,  his  strength.  If  he  has  more  of  these 
articles  than  he  nneds  for  himself,  he  may  sell  them.  He  may  give 
to  me  a  portion  of  his  surplus  wool  and  silk  and  leather,  and  I  may 
give  to  him  a  portion  of  mj  surplus  corn  and  fruit  and  roots.  In  this 
case,  we  are  selling  or  exchanging  only  what  is  our  own.  But  if  we 
undertake  to  sell  the  land,  we  go  beyond  our  right.  We  did  not  pro- 
duce the  land.  The  land  is  not  the  fruit  of  our  toil  or  skill  or 
strength.  The  land  was  created  before  we  existed.  It  was  created 
before  any  human  being  existed.  It  existed  from  the  first,  and  it  ex- 
ists still,  independent  of  us.  It  existed  before  we  were  born.  It 
will  exist  when  we  are  dead.  The  land  is  another's,  not  ours.  The 
land  is  for  all,  not  a  few.  To  call  the  land  our  own,  would  be  to  be 
guilty  of  a  falsehood.  To  use  the  land  as  if  it  were  our  own, — to 
claim  exclusive  and  absolute  right  to  it, — to  act  as  if  we  were  entitled 
to  doom  it  to  barrenness,  or  to  use  it  to  the  injury  of  our  fellows, 
would  be  to  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  wrong. 

It  is  right  that  men  should  hold  particular  portions  of  land  in  per- 
petuity ;  but  them  is  not  right  that  they  should  hold  it  unconditionally. 
It  is  right  that  individuals  should  hold  particular  portions  of  land  from 
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generation  to  generation  ;  but  they  should  holJ  them  in  subjection  to 
the  general  will  ;  they  should  hold  them  on  condition  that  they  do 
not  consign  them  to  barrenness,  or  convert  them  into  a  curse.  It  is 
right,  too,  that  they  should,  in  return  for  their  holdings,  contribute 
their  share  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the 
protection  of  the  nation. 

Some  tell  us  that  land  is  worth  nothing  till  labour  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it.  This  is  not  true.  Land  generally  will  yield  some- 
thing independent  of  labour.  It  will  yield  support  for  various 
tribes  of  animals.  It  will  yield,  to  some  extent,  even  the  means  of 
support  to  M4N.  But  suppose  land  tcere  of  no  value  until  labour  was 
bestowed  upon  it  ;  what  then  ?  Would  it  follow  that  our  aristocrats 
had  an  exclusive  right  to  it  ?  Would  it  not  rather  follow,  that  the 
men  who  bestowed  their  labour  upon  it,  the  men  who  made  it  valu- 
able, had  an  exclnsive  right  to  the  land  J  If  the  men  who  give  the 
land  its  value  have  not  a  right  to  it,  who  have  ?  If  the  men  who  do 
nothing  themselves  to  make  land  valuable  have  a  right  to  it,  wlio 
has  not  a  right  to  it  ?  It'  land  be  of  no  value  until  labour  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  why  should  our  aristocrats  be  so  anxious  to  have 
possession  of  it  ?  Wliy  contend  so  desperately  for  that  which  is  of 
no  value  ?  \X\\y  not  allosv  otliers  to  share  the  worthless  acres  !  If 
the  land  is  valuable  apart  from  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it — if  it  has 
an  original  independent  value  of  its  own — why  should  any  particular 
class,  why  should  any  individual  or  individuals,  be  allowed  to  mon- 
opolise the  valuable  material  ?  If  the  land  has  a  value  independent 
of  human  labour,  why  should  not  all  be  allowed  to  share  it,  and  thus 
partake  of  the  advantage  ? 

And  as  we  have  said,  land  has  a  value,  an  infinite  value,  of  its  own. 
Men  cannot  live  without  land  ;  but  with  land  they  can  live  and  be  rich 
and  happy.  Yes,  land  in  itself  is  of  infinite  value.  Labour  does  not 
create  its  value  ;  it  only  increases  it. 

We  grant  that  the  land  of  England  is  worth  much  more  at  present 
than  it  was  originally.  But  who  has  increased  its  worth  ?  Our  aris- 
tocrats !  Nay  ;  but  the  toiling  millions, — the  men  who  have  ploughed 
it  and  fenced  it ;  the  men  who  have  drained  it  and  manured  it  ;  the 
men  who  have  planted  the  trees  and  erected  the  buildings  ;  tlie  men  who 
have  digged  the  mines,  who  liave  got  the  coals,  who  have  smelted 
the  iron-stone,  who  have  made  the  plough,  who  have  opened  the 
quarry,  who  have  squared  the  stones,  who  have  built  the  houses,  the 
stables  and  the  barns,  who  have  reared  the  cattle,  who  have  made  the 
roads,  who  have  opened  canals,  and  performed  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
useful  labours.  These  are  the  men  who  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  lands  of  England.  These  are  the  men  who  have  made  the  lands 
which  formerly  would  have  supported  but  a  handful,  capable  of  sup- 
porting some  ten,  some  twentv,  or  some  thirty  millions  of  human 
beings.  If  the  land  itse/fdoes  not  belong  to  those  useful  workers,  its 
increased  value  belongs  to  them.  If  they  have  not  a  right  to  a  rent 
for  the  land,  they  have  a  right  to  a  rent  for  its  improrements.  Yet 
alas  I  a  handful  of  men,  wlio  neither  made  the  land  at  first,  nor  have 
contributed  to  its  improvement  since,  claim  the  whole,  and  deny  to  the 
useful  workers  the  right  even  to  a  a  single  acre  or  a  single  rood  ; — 
they  deny  to  them,  in  fact,  the  right  to  cultivate  the  soil,  except  on 
terms  laid  down  by  themselves.  A  handful  of  men,  wh.o  neither 
made  the  land  at  first,  nor  have  contributed  by  their  labour  to  increase 
its  value  since,  claim  all.  They  claim  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  from  the  useful  workers,  for  liberty  to 
cultivate  the  land.  Another  handi'ul  of  men  claim  from  tlie  useful 
workers  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  their  skill,  their  industry  and 
capital. 

AVe  ask,  will  the  people  of  England  continue  quietly  to  tolerate 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  Will  they  allow  such  flagrant  injustice  to 
continue  much  longer  ?  Impossible.  Tlie  people  are  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  their  rights  ;  and  not  all  the  bribed  newspapers  in  the  land 
will  be  able  to  lull  them  to  sleep  again.  The  people  have  begun  to 
clamour  for  their  rights  ;  and  not  all  the  threats  and  terrors  of  selfish 


lawyers,  perjured  judges,  or  reckless  jurors,  Mrill  ever  be  able  to  silence 
them.  The  people  understand  at  length,  that  the  land  is  theirs,  and 
they  will  have  it.  The  people  are  beginning  to  understand  at  length, 
that  the  aiislocratic  land  monopoly  is  a  curse,  a  crime,  an  offence 
against  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large  ;  and  they  will  not  rest  till 
they  have  abolished  it.  The  people  are  beginning  to  see,  that  the 
aristocrats  and  priests  have  less  right  to  the  land  than  themselves. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  see,  that  they  have  themselves  the  chief 
right  to  the  soil  ;  that  they  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  wealth 
which  by  their  skill,  their  industry,  their  strength,  thev  produce  from 
the  soil.  They  are  beginning  to  see,  that  the  idle  aristocrats,  instead 
of  having  a  right  to  everything,  have  a  right  to  nothing  ;  that  the  idle 
aristocrats,  instead  of  having  a  right  to  unbounded  wealth,  have  not 
even  a  right  to  life  itself ;  that  men  who  do  not  work,  have  not  a 
right  to  eat  ;  that  the  men  who  work,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
workers,  have  a  right  to  all  things.  It  is  time  for  you,  0  ye  aris- 
tocrats, if  you  would  not  risk  your  very  being,  to  make  some  reason- 
able terms  \\-ith  the  working  millions.  It  is  time  for  you  to  re- 
linquish your  unrighteous  claims.  It  would  be  well  for  you,  if  you 
cannot  make  atonement  for  your  offences,  to  cease  at  least  to  re- 
peat them.  It  would  be  well  for  you,  to  substitute  for  your  present 
system  of  iniquitous  law  and  government,  a  system  of  righteousness 
and  humanity.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  compound  with  yonr 
numerous  creditors,  to  surrender  your  ill-got  and  ill-used  inherit- 
ances, and  to  accede  to  a  speedy  re-arrangement  of  affairs,  and  a 
more  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

Our  idle  aristocracy,  the  land  monopolists,  are  not  the  only  parties 
who  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  toiling  millions.  The  mill  owners,  the 
manufacturers,  have  much  to  learn.  They  have  to  learn,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  regard  the  working  millions  as  mere  tools  for  the 
production  of  wealth.  They  have  to  learn,  that  each  individual  of  all 
those  working  millions,  is  a  man,  has  a  mind,  and  was  created  by 
God,  not  to  be  an  instrument  of  gain  to  them  alone,  but  to  be  an  in- 
telligent, a  moral,  a  god-like,  and  a  happy  being.  They  have  to  learn, 
tliat  while  they  employ  their  fellow  men  as  instruments  of  gain,  as 
tools  for  the  production  of  wealth,  it  is  their  duty  to  consult  their 
welfare, — to  consult  their  intellectual  and  moral  development.  They 
have  to  learn,  that  to  treat  mankind  as  instruments  of  gain  alone,  is 
both  injustice  and  sacrilege  ;  is  an  offence  both  against  man  and 
against  God.  The  mill  owners  and  manufacturers  have  no  right  to 
make  use  of  men  as  mere  tools.  They  have  no  right  to  allow  men  to 
prostitute  themselves  for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  material 
wealth.  It  is  their  duty  to  encourage  and  promote  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  all.  It  is  their  duty,  not  only  to  nay  their 
workmen  their  money  wages,  but  to  show  them  some  respect, — to 
manifest  some  regard  for  their  well-being, — to  exert  themselves  for 
their  intellectual  and  moral  elevation. 

They  must  also  understand,  that  before  they  can  do  their  duly  to 
their  fellow  men,  they  must  do  their  duty  to  themselves  ; — that  before 
they  can  teach  others,  they  must  themselves  be  taught  ; — that  before 
they  can  elevate  others,  they  must  themselves  be  elevated.  They 
must  understand,  that  their  duty  is  to  act  the  man  before  their  fellow 
men, — to  exhibit  an  example  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  aqd 
thus  lead  the  way  to  a  general  and  a  true  reformation. 

COIN. 

The  word  coin  is  from  the  Latin  word  cxina,  signifying  a  wedge.  Copper, 
silver,  and  gold,  used  to  lie  marked  with  a  wcdpo,  before  it  was  allowed  to 
pass  currant.  To  be  coined  meant  to  ho  marked  with  .1  wedpe.  In  conrse  of 
time  money  was  stamped  or  marked  with  a  rfiV,  an  iDstrument  somewhat  te- 
sembling  a  wedge,  but  willi  inverted  letters,  figures,  and  inscriptions  tank  or 
engraven  ill  it.  Still,  the  pieces  of  money  liitis  produced  were  called  coin*, 
though  the  cuna,  or  wedge,  was  no  longer  used  in  marking  them. 

The  word  quoin,  in  the  printers'  vocabulary,  means  a  piece  of  wood  that  is 
used  in  lockins  up  Ibe  type  in  the  cbasc.  Thia  piece  of  wood  originallj  was 
a  wedge :  it  now  b'ear.s  the  sbape  of  the  upper  part  or  leclion  of  a  wedge.  Jt 
i.s  pronounced  the  same  as  Cain. 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEN. 
Translated,  partly,  from    Froude. 

I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,  but  I  scarcely  know  a  professional  man — a 
doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman — that  I  can  like.  I  certainly  do  not 
know  one  who  has  been  what  the  world  calls  successful,  that  I  should 
in  the  least  wish  to  resemble.  They  all  appear  to  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  sacrifice  their  conscientious  scruples,  their  individual 
regard  to  what  is  true  and  just  and  good,  to  obtain  success  in  their 
respective  caUings.  They  have  all  been  required  to  go  contiary  to 
their  judgments  and  consciences,  in  order  to  obtain  their  respective 
places.  They  have  been  obliged  to  take  false  oaths,  or  to  make  false 
vows  or  false  professions.  They  have  been  obliged  to  conform  to 
laws  which  they  believed  to  be  bad,  or  to  profess  faith  in  principles 
which  they  believed  to  be  untrue,  or  to  conform  to  customs  which 
they  believed  to  be  vicious,  or  to  go  in  some  other  respect  contrary  to 
their  feelings  and  convictions. 

I  know  that  men  frequently  try  to  keep  their  private  conscience  dis- 
tinct from  their  professional  conscience  :  but  they  cannot  always  suc- 
ceed. When  people  accustom  themselves  to  do  what  is  wrong  in  the 
way  of  business,  or  in  the  routine  of  their  professions,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  them  always  to  do  what  is  right  in  their  private 
transactions.  People  who  accustom  themselves  to  violate  the  truth 
in  their  profession,  will  hardly  be  truthful  in  their  private  and  social 
intercourse.  Men  cannot  do  wrong  in  any  case  without  injuring,  to 
some  extent,  their  moral  feelings,  their  dispositions,  their  characters. 
As  the  dyer's  hand  assumes  the  colour  of  what  it  works  in,  so  do  the 
natures  of  professional  men  the  character  of  the  profession  by  which 
they  live.  You  know  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  professional 
clergyman,  when  you  see  them,  by  their  unnatural  manners.  They 
are  not  simply  men,  but  particular  sorts  of  men  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  not,  as  they  often  seem  to  think  themselves,  or  as  they  ap- 
pear to  wish  others  to  think  them,  more  than  men,  but  something  less 
than  men — men  who  have  sacrificed  their  own  selves,  to  become  the 
paid  instruments  of  a  vicious  and  unnatural  system. 

True,  there  are  some  exceptions — some  men  who,  though  they 
conformed  to  the  unreasonable  and  unnatural  requirements  of  their 
profession  during  the  early  period  of  their  professional  life,  do,  at 
length,  assert  their  dignity  as  human  beings,  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  trammels  of  their  profession,  set  at  nought  the  evil  princi- 
ples, the  vicious  customs,  the  unnatural  requirements  of  their  respec- 
tive callings,  and  begin  to  act  like  rational  and  moral  creatures, — men 
who,  after  having  been  for  a  time  the  slaves  of  a  sect,  a  system  or  a 
profession,  emancipate  themselves,  and  begin  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  a  regard  to  their  own  sense  of  right,  and  their  own  views  of 
truth.  But  men  of  this  description  are  exceedingly  rare.  We  seldom 
meet  with  them.  It  is  only  men  of  superior  powers — men  of  unusually 
vigorous  intellects — men  of  genius,  spiritual  giants,  that  can  thus  rise 
above  the  errors  and  vices  of  their  profession,  and  free  themselves 
from  the  horrible  and  unnatural  thraldom  to  which  their  parents  or 
their  friends  had  consigned  them.  And  even  those  few,  who,  by  the 
exercise  of  their  superior  powers  have  succeeded  in  the  world,  would 
have  succeeded  perhaps  still  better--would  have  succeeded  still  more — if 
they  had  never  belonged  to  a  profession, — if  they  had  begun  at  first,  as 
they  are  obliged  to  begin  afterwards,  to  act  on  their  own  individual 
judgments. 

And  see  how  the  men  who  thus  disenthral  themselves  are  perse- 
cuted and  hated  by  the  men  whose  professions  and  unnaturul  conven- 
tionalities they  have  dared  to  set  at  nought.  It  is  now  that  the  com- 
mon herd  of  professional  men  reveal  the  most  odious  and  pitiful  traits 
of  their  professional  character.  With  but  little  minds  themselves, 
they  dare  to  censure  and  condemn  the  greatest  minds  of  their  age. 
With  spirits  that  dare  not  question  the  grossest  errors,  the  most  pal- 
pable inconsistencies,  the  most  unnatural  customs,  the  most  ridiculous 
authorities,  they  venture  to  wage  war  with  the  very  spirits  of  heaven 
—with  the  bravest  and  divinest  of  all  God's  creatures.     They  fabri- 


cate and  circulate  the  grossest  falsehoods.  They  fabricate  and  circu- 
late them  wholesale.  They  give  their  united  testimony  to  known  and 
notorious  calumnies.  They  will  join  even  to  prosecute  at  law 
superior  virtue  and  superior  skill,  charge  the  very  saviours  of  men's 
bodies  with  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  the  saviours  of  men's  souls 
with  leading  people  to  damnation.  No  faith  can  be  placed  in  pro- 
fessional men.  In  vain  shall  we  look  to  them  for  truth  and  justice. 
In  vain  shall  we  look  to  them  for  the  beauties,  the  excellencies,  the 
virtues,  which  adorn  and  glorify  humanity. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  so  many  should  sacrifice  themselves, 
should  throw  themselves  away,  for  such  slight  or  doubtful  advantages. 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  the  temptation  to  men  thus  to  throw  them- 
selves away  should  be  so  fearfully  strong.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  so 
few,  so  very  few,  should  preserve  their  self  respect ;  that  so  few  should 
choose  to  please  themselves  rather  than  to  please  others, — that  so  many 
should  choose  to  undo  themselves,  to  war  with  themselves,  to  war 
with  their  better  selves,  through  life,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
doubtful  honours  and  advantages  connected  with  trades  or  professions. 
I  know  of  notliing  that  afflicts  me  more,  than  the  thought,  that  there 
are  so  few  true  men  in  the  world — so  few  who  act  in  accordance  with 
their  own  thoughts  and  their  own  feelings,  their  own  convictions  and 
their  own  consciences.  I  know  no  more  melancholy  thought,  than 
the  thought  that  even  the  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the 
men  who  take  the  lead  in  society,  who  rule  the  hearts  and  who  sway 
the  destinies  of  the  multitudes — the  rulers,  the  doctors,  the  lawyers, 
the  priests,  the  soldiers,  the  police  men,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
leading  tradesmen,  with  multitudes  of  others,  should  all  accommo- 
date themselves  to  systems  which  they  more  or  less  disapprove,  which 
their  judgments  and  their  hearts  condemn, — that  they  should  all  act 
on  the  principle  of  expediency,  the  principle  of  compromise,  the 
principle  of  sacrificing  their  truest  thoughts  and  their  divinest  feelings, 
to  convenience — to  the  wish  or  will  of  others, — to  a  gainful,  easy, 
sociable  life.  I  know  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  thought, 
that  the  true,  good  man — the  man  who  will  not  lie, — the  man  who 
will  not  sin, — the  man  who  will  not  bow  down  to  the  world's  will 
against  his  own  convictions  and  feelings — the  man  who  is  determined 
to  be  a  man,  to  be  himself,  to  think  and  speak  and  act  with  freedom, 
with  courage,  with  respect  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to  duty  only  ; — 1  say  I 
know  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  thought,  that  such  men  as 
these,  who  are,  in  truth,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  lovely,  the 
most  deserving,  the  most  venerable,  the  most  truly  human,  and  the 
most  truly  divine —  I  know  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  thought, 
that  men  of  this  description,  whose  only  fault,  if  we  may  call  it  a 
fault,  is,  tliat  they  are  too  pure,  too  good,  too  holy  for  this  world, 
should,  instead  of  meeting  with  respect  and  love  and  reverence — in- 
stead of  being  honoured  for  their  truthfulness  and  virtue — instead  of 
being  rewarded  with  the  thanks  and  praises  of  mankind  as  the  best 
benefactors  of  their  race,  meet  with  coldness  or  hate,  shy  looks  or 
frowns,  contempt  or  reproach,  persecution  and  insult.  Yet  so  it  is. 
The  best  of  men  meet  with  the  cruellest  treatment.  The  worst  of 
men — ihe  men  who,  in  truth,  unman  themselves  in  order  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  false  and  unnatural  systems,  meet  with  rewards 
and  favours,  with  smiles  and  plaudits. 

Still,  after  all,  I  had  rather  be  the  man, — the  true,  the  honourable 
man, — who  thinks,  and  speaks,  and  acts  naturally,  independently, 
though  frowns,  reproaches,  persecution,  neglect  or  opposition  should 
be  my  lot,  than  I  would  be  the  crooked,  the  distorted,  the  unnatural 
thing  into  which  so  many  convert  themselves,  even  tliough  I  could 
gain,  by  undoing  myself,  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  world. 

What  a  thought,  that  of  all  our  priests,  whether  catholic  or  protes- 
tant,  whether  orthodox,  or  heterodox,  there  should  be  so  few, — not 
one  in  fifty,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred,  who  thinks  aloud  ;  who  utters 
to  others  what  he  whispers  to  himself;  who  reveals  to  others  his  be- 
lief or  his  doubts  ;  who  communicates  to  others  his  knowledge  ;  who 
reveals  to  others  his  discoveries  !     What  a  melancholy  thought,  that 
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from  our  church  of  England  clergymen,  to  our  unitarian  ministers,  so 
few — not  one  in  fifty, — not  one  in  a  hundred  perliaps — appears  before 
the  world  as  he  really  is  ;  preaches  to  otiiers  liis  real  creed  ;  exliibits 
himself  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  or  even  in  the  social  circle, 
in  his  true  character.  How  mournful,  that  they  shouKl,  with  scarctlv 
an  exception,  act  an  unnatural  part ;  practise  reserve  and  conceal- 
ment, simulation  and  dissimulation  ; — acting  as  if  they  were,  what,  in 
truth,  they  are  not ; — uttering  notions  which  they  have  ceased  to  be- 
lieve, and  suppressing  notions  which  Ihey  do  believe  ; — retiecting  the 
thoughts  of  others,  instead  of  raying  forth  their  own  ;  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  views,  or  to  the  no- views,  to  tlie  errors  and  follies, 
the  wishes  and  hypocrisies,  of  their  fellows,  instead  of  acciimraodating 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  eternal  truth  and  duty.  It  is 
mournful,  I  say,  it  is  melancholy,  to  thinic  of  such  things.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  I  rejoice  in  my  own  emancipation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  sectarianism,  from  the  slavery  of  priestism,  from  the  hypocri- 
sies of  professionalism.  It  is  not  wiliiout  reason  that  I  feel  such  a 
strange,  such  an  utter  dislilce  for  professionalists, — for  simulators  and 
dissimulators,  for  actors  and  hypocrites,  for  men  that  will  not  be  men, 
— and  feel  such  a  love,  such  a  reverence,  such  a  grateful  and  bound- 
less esteem,  for  the  truthful,  the  virtuous,  the  honest,  the  free,  the 
bold,  the  brave, — the  men  who  dare  be  men  ;  the  men  who  would 
rather  die,  than  violate  the  law  of  their  being,  the  law  of  their  God. 

Oh,  my  dear  friends,  let  me  assure  you,  that,  of  all  things,  nothing 
is  so  great,  nothing  so  holy,  nothing  so  godlike,  nothing  so  divine, 
nothing  so  honourable,  nothing  so  venerable,  nothing  so  truly  beauti- 
ful, nothing  so  supremely  blest,  as  to  be  ourselves, — as  to  speak  and 
act  with  perfect  freedom, — as  to  be  the  vanquishers  of  all  temptations 
to  deceit  and  hypocrisy, — as  to  assert  our  independence,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  flesh  can  feel,  or  spirit  fear,  do  homage  to  the  truth,  and 
yield  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  the  will  of  God  alone. 

Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  much  some  people  can  say  in  favour  of 
tlie  common  professional  policy  ;  in  favour  of  an  unnatural  life  of 
spiritual  suicide.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  they  can  say,  in  the 
way  of  argument  or  persuasion,  in  favour  of  a  life  of  compromise  and 
immoral  self-sacrifice.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  difficult  it  is 
for  men  to  resist  the  influences  at  work  among  men  in  favour  of  a 
crooked  policy  ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  muster  strength  and  courage 
sufficient  to  revere  ourselves,  to  respect  our  belief  of  truth,  and  our 
sense  of  right,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  our  convictions  and  our 
consciences.  Here  is  a  father  ;  there  a  mother.  Here  are  friends  ; 
and  there  are  patrons.  They  take  you  by  the  hand.  They  profess 
regard  for  you.  They  assure  you,  that  what  so  many  wise  and  good 
men  do,  can  never  be  wrong  ;  that  your  scruples  are  mere  fastidious- 
ness ;  that  your  objections  to  the  common  course  originate  altogether 
in  over-sensitiveness  ;  that  if  people  should  act  on  such  principles  as 
those  which  you  are  proposing  to  act  upon,  the  world  would  have  to 
stand  still  ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  little  short  of  insanity,  for  a  youth  to 
set  up  his  own  opinions  against  the  decisions  of  the  whole  world. 
True,  they  do  not  severely  blame  you.  They  acknowledge  that  they 
have  experienced  similar  difficulties  themselves  ;  tliat  they  did  them-  j 
selves,  at  first,  feel  scruples  with  respect  to  many  things.  But  they  j 
tell  you  that  they  found  it  would  be  folly  to  cherish  them  ;  that  they  \ 
found  they  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world,  as  entirely  out  of  the 
fashion  ; — that  thev  surrendered  their  scruples  to  the  judgments  of 
older  and  more  experienced  people  ; — that  their  scruples  at  length  i 
died  away,  and  that  they  have  no  doubt,  that  if  you  will  act  as  they  : 
acted,  you  will  experience  the  same  success.  '  Is  it  possible,'  say 
they,  'that  you,  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  at  this  late  age,  have  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time,  the  only  true  principles  of  wisdom,  the  only 
proper  course  of  life  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  alone  should  think 
yourself  wiser  than  the  whole  world  besides  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you 
should  have  the  presumption  to  think  of  setting  aside  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  ;  that  you  should  dare  to  turn  aside  from  the  paths 
which  the  wisest  and  best,  the  greatest  and  divinest  of  our  race,  have 
trod  ?     Is  it  possible  that  you,  a  youth,  a  solitary  youth,  should  have 


the  presumption  to  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  path  of  aqes,  into  new 
and  untried  courses,  on  which  none  but  fools  and  fanatics  have  ever 
ventured  \  Would  you  be  dift'erent  from  everv  body  else  ?  Do  you 
think  yourself  wiser  than  the  wisest  ?  Do  you  think  yourself  better 
than  the  best  !  Is  it  possible,  that  you  can  deem  yourself  too  good 
to  do  what  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  world  are  doing  ?'  And 
thus  they  reason.  And  something  within  you  seems  to  take  their 
part.  Is  it  possible  that  my  parents,  my  friends,  my  teachers,  my 
pastors,  my  patrons,  my  guides,  are  all  wrong.  Is  it  possible  that 
they  should  either  wish  me  to  do  wrong,  or  be  ignorant  of  what  it  i« 
best  for  me  to  do  ?  Is  it  possible  that  it  should  really  be  my  duty  to 
go  against  tlieir  will  ;  to  set  at  nought  their  love  ;  to  disappoint  their 
affectionate  hopes  and  wishes,  and  to  subject  them  to  shame  and  sor- 
row ?  Can  it  be  true  that  they  are  closing  their  eyes  against  the  truth,— 
that  they  are  committing  their  souls  to  evil, — that  they  are  uniting 
their  efforts  to  induce  me  to  join  them  in  such  a  fearful  course  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  I  have  mistaken  error  for  truth, — mere  fancies  for 
divine  revelations,  and  divine  revelations  itself  for  falsehood  and  delu- 
sion \  And  thus  you  fear,  and  thus  you  hesitate,  and  thus  vou 
suffer. 

It  is  no  light  matter,  I  say,  tj  have  to  resist  the  temptations  to  evil 
which  assail  the  youthful  reformer.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  stand 
firm  in  the  hour  of  trial  ;  to  do  homage  to  truth  and  to  virtue,  to  con- 
science and  to  God,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  influences  which 
assail  you.  We  must  therefore  pity  while  we  condemn  the 
professional  multitude.  Yet  still  tliis  lessens  not  the  mystery 
of  man's  earthly  situation  ;  nor  does  it  make  the  mystery  less  melan- 
choly. It  is  still  a  strange,  it  is  an  awful,  it  is  a  mournful, — it  is  a 
most  melancholy  thought,  that  adherence  to  truth,  and  perseverance  in 
virtue,  should  be  so  extremely  difficult  ; — that  the  vicjlation  of  con- 
science and  unfaithfulness  to  truth  should  be  so  exceedingly  common  ; 
and  that,  in  a  worhl  that  appears  to  be  so  full  of  men,  you  should  so 
seldom  be  able  to  meet  with  one  who  truly  acts  the  part  of  a  man. 

One  thing  is  certain, — those  who  have  preserved  themselves  from 
falsehood  and  from  sin,  or  those  who,  after  having  yielded  to  false- 
hood or  to  sin,  have  free  1  themselves  from  their  unnatural  bondage, 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  And  it  is  also  certain,  that  all  who 
take  upon  themselves  to  be  reformers,  have  much  to  do,  if  they 
would  really  accomplish  the  reforms  they  contemplate,  and  answer 
the  great  end  of  their  existence.  They  have  much  to  do,  if  they 
would  render  effectual  service  to  the  truth, — if  they  would  overthrow 
falsehood  and  lies,  and  establish  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
world. 

Yes,  thev  have  much  to  do.  But  the  work  is  not  hopeless.  It  is 
not  impossible.  It  is  not  impossible  to  shake  the  strong-holds  of 
wickedness  and  lies,  to  tear  up  the  foundations  of  conuption  and 
villany,  and  to  give  new  strength  and  vigour,  if  not  empire  or  domi- 
nion, to  truth  and  righteousness. 

And  there  is  always  this  comfort — that  if  you  can  do  no  more,  you 
can  be  a  mm.  If  you  cannot  m.ike  others  men,  you  can  preserve 
your  oivi}  manhood.  If  you  cannot  raise  others  to  independence,  you 
can  maintain  your  own  independence.  In  sacrificing  themselves, 
men  cannot  sacrifice  i/ou,  against  your  icill.  In  accommodating 
themselves  to  corrupt  institutions,  they  cannot  force  you  to  accommo- 
date yourselves  to  them.  Though  you  cannot  force  others  to  choose 
what  is  right,  you  can  choose  what  is  right  yourself.  Though  you 
cannot  control  the  destiny  of  others,  you  can  control  your  okh.  You 
can  be  a  m.\x,  if  you  choose — a  true,  »Jull  man.  If  you  cannot  ob- 
tain wealth  without  stooping  to  base  compromise,  you  can  secure  a 
good  conscience.  If  you  cannot  obtain  popul.irity.  you  can  secure 
peace  of  mind.  If  you  cannot  have  all  you  could  wish,  you  may  still 
enjoy  life.  You  can  be  truthful,  just  and  intellectual,  and  thus 
secure  a  portion  worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  earth  ;  worth  more 
than  the  honours  of  a  false  and  hypocriticd  world. 
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■  HBl^'elins  says,  that  in  this  world  it  is  always  absurdity  that  laugh's  at'folly. 
We  question  the  truth  of  this.  But  suppose  it  were  eo,  what  then?  If  my 
absurdity  exposes  your  folly,  and  your  folly  exposes  my  absurdity,  will  not 
something  be  gained  ?  You  convict  me  of  a  certain  folly,  while  you  yourself 
arc  chargeable  v  ith  something  still  more  foolish,  something  absolutely  absurd, 
ifl  some  other  matter;  am  I  the  less  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,  because 
you  are  as  imperfect  as  myself  1  I  convict  you  of  a  cerlain  folly,  while  I 
myself  am  more  foolish,  am  downright  ridiculous,  iu  some  other  department ; 
are  you  any  the  less  obliged  to  me  for  my  kindness,  because  /  am  imperfect 
like  yourself!  It  is  true  enough  that  every  man  is  foolish  in  some  things; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  man  is  wise  iu  some  things.  And  it  may  be 
that  the  points  on  which  I  am  foolish,  are  the  points  on  ivhich  you  are  wise  ; 
while  the  points  on  which  I  am  wise,  arc  the  points  on  which  you  are  foolish. 
What  then  should  hinder  us  from  imparting  to  each  other  our  respective 
portions  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  allowing  our  follies  and  failings  to  fall 
together  to  tlie  ground  !  3Iy  wisdom  e.\pose9  your  folly,  aud  makes  you  out 
of  love  with  it ;  your  \visdom  exposes  my  folly,  and  makes  me  out  of  love  with 
it.  Let  us  then  join  to  renounce  our  follies,  and  increase  or  double  our  ■wis- 
dom, by  making  each  other  sharers  of  each  other's  stock. 

Helvetius  tells  a  tale  of  a  lady,  who  was  terribly  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
a  spider,  and  who  ran  hurriedly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  (he  offensive 
insect.  A  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  standing  by  her  side  at  the  time 
she  first  caught  sight  of  the  spider,  ran  along  with  her,  aud  seemed  equally 
alarmed.  The  lady,  afraid  that  she  had  made  herself  look  foolish,  apologised 
to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  replied,  MVho  could  stay  there  T  But  'tell 
me,'  said  he,  '  was  it  a  very  large  one.'  '  Oh  1  says  the  lady,  it  was  quite 
frightful.'  'Did  it  fly  near  me,  T  said  the  geutleman.  'Fly,'  said^the  lady: 
'  What  do  you  mean  .'  A  spider  fly  !'  '  Oh,'  said  the  goutlemau,  '  a  spider  ! 
you  make  all  this  to  do  about  a  spider  I  You  are  very  weak.  Madam; — I 
thought  it  hud  been  a  bat.'  Of  course,  a  bat  is  as  harmless  as  a  spider ;  and 
the  man  who  could  be  frightened  at  a  bat,  had  not  much  ground  for.thinkiug 
himself  superior  to  a  lady  who  might  happen  to  ijc  frightened  at  a  spider. 
^^'hat  then  \  Shall  wo  forbid  the  man  vho  could  be  frightened  at  a  bat, 
from  endeax'ouring,  in  a  kind  w-ay,  to  convince  a  lady  that  she  had  no  noed 
to  be  frightened  at  a  spider  1  Or  shall  wo  forbid  a  lady  who  may  bo  foolishly 
or  unreasonably  frightened  at  a  spider,  from  gently  laughing  at  a  man,  or 
kindly  reasoning  with  a  man,  who  i^  horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  a  bat? 
Nay,  rather,  let  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  be  permitted  to  instruct  and 
improve  each  other. 

Helvetius,  while  telling  this  story,  holds  it  forth  as  an  illustration  of  ab- 
surdity laughing  at  folly.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  no  such  thing.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  wisdom  rebuking  folly.  The  man  was  wise  in  thinking  a  spider 
harmless ;  and  the  lady  was  right  in  thinking  a  bat  harmless.  It  was  the 
man's  knowledge  that  the  spider  was  harmless  that  made  him  charge  the 
lady  with  being  weak,  aud  if  the  lady  had  charged  the  gentleman  with  being 
weak,  it  would  have  been  her  knowledge  that  the  bat  was  harmless  that 
led  her  to  do  so. 

Helvetius  says,  that  whatever  we  have  cbout  us  that  is  ridiculous,  we 
always  conceal  from  ourselves.  This  is  hardly  true.  We  do  not  exactly  con- 
ccal  it  from  ourselves;  but  are  ignorant,  perhaps  unavoidably  ignorant,  of  its 
ridiculousness.  If  we  were  aware  that  any  of  our  opinions  or  practices  were 
ridiculous,  we  should  lay  them  aside.  Men  do  not  believe  errors,  knowing 
them  to  be  errors ;  they  believe  them  because  they  regard  them  as  truths. 
Believing  them  is  itself  regarding  them  as  truth.  Nor  do  they  cling  to 
superstitious  practices,  believing  them  to  be  super.stitious;  they  cling  to  them 
because  they  believe  (hem  to  be  really  rational.  What  is  wanted  is  more 
light.  Perhaps  if  men  would  freely  expose  whatever  they  see  to  be  foolish  or 
wrong  iu  their  fellowmen,  all  would  lay  aside  some  portion  of  their  follies  and 
improprieties,  and  adopt  wiser  and  better  opinions  or  practices  in  tiieir 
place.  If  all  would  speak  freely  and  fully  their  thoughts  on  prevailing  notions 
and  prevailing  practices,  the  amount  of  folly  and  crime  in  the  world  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  amount  of  wisdom  and  virtue  greatly  increabcd. 

I  have  my  errors  and  improprietie.=,  I  know,  though  I  know  not  what  my 
errors  and  improprieties  are.  But  that  shall  not  hinder  me  from  expressing 
my  opinion  of  the  errors  and  improprieties  of  my  fellowmeu  ;  nor  shall  the 
fact,  that  I  see  errors  and  improprieties  in  my  fellowmen,  prevent  me  from 
listening  to  them  respectfully  when  they  endeavour  to  point  out  and  correct 
the  errors  and  improprieties  they  see  iu  me. 


INTOLERANCE. 


The  spirit  of  intolerance  has  difl'used  itself  more  extensively  than  many 
people  seem  to  imagine.  Some  look  only  at  the  manifestations  of  this  spirit 
ill  connection  with  religious  matters.  Some  view  its  manifestations  in  con- 
nection with  political  matters  chiefly.  Few  appear  to  notice  or  denounce  it 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  connection  with  some  of  the  commoner  affairs  of  life. 
Yet  it  frequently  manifests  itself  in  connection  with  the  common  affairs,  or 
the  smaller  interesfB  of  society,  in  very  offensive  and  Injurious  ways.    Here 


is  an  old  woman,  for  instance,  who  cannot  endure  to  see  her  daughters  in  a 
kind  of  dress,  or  in  a  fprm  of  cloak,  different  from  her  own.  And  there  is  an 
old  man,  who  i.^  quite  at  variance  with  his  .?ons  because  they  choose  to  adopt 
a  somewhat  different  style  of  living  from  that  which  he  has  always  followed. 
Then  again,  look  into  many  of  our  factories  and  mills,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  majority  will  not  allow  a  youth  to  express  himself  more  grammatically  or 
correctly  than  themselves.  If  a  youthful  factory  worker  use  a  word  that  is 
not  quite  common,  or  pronounce  a  word  a  little  more  correctly  than  hie 
work-fellows,  they  assail  him  w-ilh  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  jeers.  So  with  the 
inhabitants  of  our  villages.  They  will  frequently  catch  hold  of  on  unusual 
word  that  a  better  educated  man  happens  to  employ,  or  take  up  an  old  word 
that  he  happens  to  pronounce  somewhat  dill'ereutly  from  his  untutored 
neighbour.^,  and  give  it  to  him  as  a  nickname  for  life.  Then,  the  rich  and 
better  educated  portions  of  society  are  also  lacking  in  forbearance.  They 
are  lacking  iu  forbearance  towards  their  less  favoured,  or  less  fortunate 
neighbours,  because  they  cannot  at  once  approve  or  adopt  their  superior  views 
or  habits.  They  shun  all  fellowship  with  them.  They  are  also  intolerant 
towards  each  other.  Indeed  the  spirit  of  intolerance  seems  to  Jnsinuate 
itself  into  almost  every  heart,  and  to  manifest  itself,  in  some  offensive  form 
or  other,  in  every  department  of  life. 

It  becomes  us  to  use  our  endeavours  to  abate  this  evil.  We  none  of  us 
like  to  be  anuoyod  by  tho  intolerance  of  others  ;  let  us  take  care  (hat  no  one 
is  auuoyed  by  intolerance  in  us.  Let  us  be  careful,  while  wo  are  censuring 
one  form  of  intolerance  in  others,  that  we  do  not  cherish  or  practise  it  in 
other  Ibims  ourselves.  It  is  a  subtle  spirit,  and  seems  to  insinuate  itself 
info  the  hearts  of  some  men  imperceptibly.  Many  appear  to  practise  iutoler- 
auce  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it.  They  see  it  readily  enough  when  prac- 
tised by  others,  and  denounce  it  as  a  great  ami  grievious  evil ;  but  fail  to 
perceive  it  when  it  stirs  in  their  own  breasts,  or  mingles  itself  with  their  Own 
proceedings.  We  have  all  need  of  some  one  to  hold  up  to  us  the  glass  of 
truth  to  enable  us  to  see  ourselves  iu  our  truo  character.  We  must  not 
refuse  to  censure  evil  in  others  simply  because  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  still  clings  to  ourselves.  We  must  censure  evil  in  others  whether  we 
are  perfect  ourselves  or  not.  We  are  not  to  allow  evil  to  overrun  the  world, 
because  it  may  have  happened  to  mingle  itself  unobserved  with  our  own  pro- 
ceedings. We  must  labour  all  the  harder  to  destroy  it  iu  others,  when  we 
see  how  liable  we  arc  to  bo  infected  with  it  ourselves.  If  others  see  evil  in 
us,  let  them  do  to  us  as  we  do  to  them.  Let  others  reward  us  for  our  faith- 
fulness in  trying  to  correct  their  failings,  by  endeavouring  to  correct  what- 
ever evil  they  observe  in  us. 


Ol^IGIN  AND  RELATION  OF  WORDS. 

£read—Oav  h  ord  iytat?,  comes  from  the  Saxon  word  ireorf.  Bread  is  pro- 
nounced bread,  in  some  of  the  country  parts  of  Yorkshire.  Yorkshire  appears 
to  have  been  settled  to  a  great  extent  by  Saxons.  The  German  word  for  bread 
is  brod,  or  brodf.  The  Dutch  word  is  brood.  These  are  all  the  same  word  a 
little  differently  spelled.  The  Greek  word  for  bread  is  broolos,  and  broosis. 
These  are  still  but  dift'ercnt  forms  of  the  same  word.  The  meaning  of  brotos 
is  anything  eatable, — it  is  another  word  for  food.  The  Knglish  word  browse 
U  from  the  same  origin.  It  is  simply  the  verb,  while  broosis,  or  broolos,  is  the 
noun.  Only  Browse,  however,  has  got  limited  in  its  application ;  it  is  used 
only  in  referencce  to  certain  classes  of  animals — those  which  feed  on  grass. 
The  cattle  broivse  on  the  bills.  The  Scotch  word  brorois  is  the  same  word  un- 
der a  somewhat  different  form.  The  word  browis  may  originally  have  meant 
food  generally.  It  is  now  used  in  reference  to  one  particular  kind  of  food — 
that  which  is  made  by  pouring  water  upon  oatmeal.  The  word  broth  is 
another  form  of  the  same  word.  Broth  Taeum  bread-meat.  It  is  at  present 
applied  chiefly  to  the  liquid  into  which  the  bread  is  put;  but  it  no  doubt 
originally  meant  either  food  in  general,  or  the  bread  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal substiintial  ingredient  in  the  broth. 

All  these  words  probably  come  from  a  more  ancient  word  still,  in  the  He- 
brew language.  The  word  baridh,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  means  food, 
anything  eaten,  bread.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  same  word  as  bread.  It  comes 
from  barah,  to  eat,  or  feed.  This  is  exactly  the  same  word  as  the  Welsh  word 
for  bread.  Bara,  in  Welsh,  means  bread.  The  Welsh  language  has  many 
words  which  are  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

If  one  were  acquainted  with  a  greater  number  of  languages,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  easy  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word  bread  still  farther.  Richardson 
derives  the  word  broth  from  briivin  which  signifies  to  cook.  This  derivation 
will  not  seem  strange,  for  cooking  used  to  be  principally  concerned  in  the 
making  and  preparing  of  bread.  Hence  the  words  cake  and  cakes  are  from  the 
word  cooZ'.  Bread  used  to  be  the  principal  thing  e.aten ;  and  making  bread, 
therefore,  would  bs  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  art  of  cooking.  If  briivin 
means  coo/t/)!)/,  then  ftread  originally  would  mean  anything  cooto^ ;  in  other 
word.s,  bread  would  originally  mean /ood.  The  Italian  word  for  broth  is  bro- 
do,  nearly  the  same  as  the  German  word  .and  our  own  word  for  bread. 

Brewing  is  now  limited  in  its  application  to  the  preparation  of  certain  drinks. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  .sense.  Such  ch.anges  in  the  application  and 
meaning  of  words  we  meet  with  constantly,  in  the  history  of  language.  Words 
which  in  one  age  and  nation  have  a  general  or  universal  application,  in  an- 
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other  age  and  nation  come  to  hare  au  exceedingly  limited  application ;  Trhilc 
other  n-orda,  whicU  in  their  origin  had  a  very  limited  application,  come  in 
course  of  time  to  hare  a  very  extensive  and  almost  uuivercul  application. 

The  word  broiae  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  Greek  word  hi-oslci.i,  io jUd. 

Itis  hard  to  say,  at  limes,  which,  of  a  number  of  words,  is  the  original  irord. 
It  is  hard  to  say,  for  instance,  whether  bi-ooti:s,fooi!,  comai  [com  br^fko,  to 
e»t,  or  whether  brosico,  to  eat,  comes  from  broo.tid,  food. 

As  the  word  irous  or  broue:  in  the  Armenian,  means  sprouts,  Luus,  ic,  on 
which  cattle  frequently  feed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  broosis  originally  did  not 
mean  sprouts  and  buds,  or  whether  it  was  applied  to  sprouts  and  buds  simply 
because  sprouts  and  buds  formed  a  kind  of  food. 

It  13  not  necessary,  however,  in  all  case.?,  to  be  able  to  find  out  the  origin,  of 
a  word.  It  is  sufficient  perhaps,  both  for  pleasure  and  utility,  if  we  can'  trace 
the  rtlalioM  of  words,  and  thus  discover  their  trne  and  original  signification. 
I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  but  that  the  word  sprouts  is  the  same  as  the  word 
browH  or  brouU.  B  is  frequently  changed  into  /y,  as  /*  is  frequently  changed  in- 
to b ;  and  .?  is  frequently  put  before  words  that  had  previously  no  s,  and  it 
is  frequently  left  oft' from  words  which  were  originally  .spoiled  with  an  «. 
However  strange  it  may  seem  to  some,  sproutu  unAbread,  therefore,  were  pro- 
bably one  and  the  same  word  originally.  Sprouts  would  be  amongst  the  first 
things  orginally  eaten,  not  only  by  cattle,  but  perhaps  by  men,  and  would 
therefore,  very  properly,  be  designated  by  a  word  which  signified  food,  meat. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


luoje  of  my  Crieadd  who  hATo  not  too  opportur.;. 
neigibourhoods,  may  \»  eupplkil  by  myjelf.    In   . 
the  West  RiittegiD^naraclarin!;  <lii>tric<,  »nd  ofln- 
I  can  supply  good  broad  clotlis  &t  the  roost  rcMon:.!-!.,  !-.■• 
wool-dyed,  black,  invisible  preen,  blue,  brown  and  olivo  ^ 
froin  tin  to  f'.urteen  or  fifteen  shiUinfi  n  yard    Black;; 
qnality  may  be  had  fortwelreor  thirteen  shnliDJ^  bro.vl 

pUed  "iih  eloth  hare  only  to  !!at«  the  rriw,  colour,  and  quxniiiv.  \vt  hr.-.c  tcry  tittle  fear  if 
not  beinj  able  to  send  them  what  will  mcti  their  iri>.hc?.  T'jc  cloth  can  be  sent  In  lU  iMok 
parcels  to  most  pUccj  vtith-ut  expense.     In  all  cases  the  monev  must  be  fcnt  with  lh« 


cheap  cloth  Id  thcii  on 

-•  placed  In  the  centre  of 

"vii-nfliTe  manufactnrer, 

:'  rood.  fine,  brootl, 

■  !>i  to  ten,  and 

^>f  a  rely  jood 

TTtsh  to  be  nip- 


orders.— J.  BABKia. 
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O'CONNOR'S  WESTERN  VIRGINIA  LANDS 


I  hare  been  furnished  by  .Tohu  Bradley  with  a  letter  from  Robert  Oalbraith, 
one  of  the  persons  who  purchased  a  portion  of  O'Connor's  Und,  in  Boon  county, 
'Western  A'irginia.  He  .and  a  number  of  his  friends,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
difficulties,  made  their  way  to  the  land.  O'Connor  had  told  I?.  G.^lbraith  and 
his  friends,  that  he  had  just  erected  from  twenty  to  thirty  new  house?  on  the 
lands,  that  they  were  busy  working  the  coal  fields,  i^c,  .ic.  On  reaching  the 
lands,  however,  they  found  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  single  house. 
They  found  one  at  length,  not  a  neio  one,  but  an  old  one,  in  which  the  occu- 
pier had  reared  some  seventeen  children.  Instead  of  extensive  coal  work?, 
they  found  a  single  mine  of  cannel  coal,  worked  by  the  occupier  of  the  old  log 
house.  The  coal  was  about  four  feet  thick.  The  mine  penetrated  about  three 
yards  into  the  mountain ; — and  (his  poor  apology  for  a  coal  mine  was  not  oil 
O'Connor's  land.  E.  Galbraith  says,  that  the  land  is  all  mountains,  and  that 
he  can  compare  the  mountains  to  nothing  else  than  a  lot  of  sugar  loaves  all 
set  close  together.  He  and  his  friends  had  no  light  work  in  travelling  amongst 
those  mountains.  They  had  to  pull  themselves  up  one  side  by  t.ikiug  hold  of 
the  branches  cf  the  trees,  and  then  slide  down  the  other  side  as  well  as  they 
could.  He  says,  there  is  plenty  of  salt-making  in  Charlestown  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  adds  th:it  he  could  have  got  plenty  of  work  had  he  been  a 
blacksmilh  ;  wages,  two  dollars  a  day,  and  board.  James  Othic,  of  Leeds,  and 
William  Mather,  another  person,  got  work  as  smiths.  "Voung  Mather  got 
work  .as  a  turner.  Another  person,  named  Wood,  also  started  work,  but  when 
Saturday  came  there  was  no  money,  so  Wood  gave  over  again.  R.  Galbraith 
tells  us  that  the  workmen  had  no  occasion  to  want  for  any  thing  in  Maiden, 
except  the  dollars.  Any  thing  they  wanted  they  could  get  at  the  store.  They 
might  dress  like  thelbestgentry  of  the  land,  if  they  pleas^ed.  11.  Galbraith  could 
have  got  work  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he  refused  to  atop  there.  The  reason 
was,  he  s.aw  the  "  boss"  whip  a  negro.  He  says  this  boss  gave  him  one  hun- 
dred lashes,  then  tied  him  to  a  post,  and  gave  him  .some  hundreds  more, 
which  made  poor  Galbrailh's  flesh  creep  on  his  bone«.  This  mado  him  sick  of 
'Virgini.i.  They  met  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Booth  Weslall,  a  Manchester 
man,  who  came  as  the  manager.  He  said  that  he  had  come  over  from  Dod- 
dridge lands,  which  I  and  my  brother  visited— and  that  the  lands  there  were 
morse  than  in  Boon  county. 

U.  G;ilbraith  states,  that  not  one  of  the  30  new  houses  which  O'Conner  spoke 
of,  was  built.  It  seem*  O'Connor  had  offered  to  give  a  man,  if  he  woul  dbuild  him 
some  houses,  twenti/jive  dollars  a  piece  for  building  them,  but  the  man  had 
refused  to  commence  operations  on  such  term?.  The  consequence  was,  there 
waa  not  so  much  as  a  single  tree  felled  towards  the  erection  of  those  thirty 
housee. 

On  their  way  back,  they  met  with  O'Connor  at  Charlestown.  R.  Galbraith 
eays,  the  looks  of  O'Connor  satisfied  him  that  he  was  no  good.  O'Connor 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  him  :  but  R.  Galbraith  refused  his  h.and.  A  few 
sharp  words  followed  about  0  Connor's  mountains.  He  says  that  any  man 
may  obtain  possession  of  such  land  as  that  of  O'Connor,  in  the  same  way  as  ho 
got  possession  of  bis — may  obtain  possession  of  large  tracts  for  a  very  few  dol- 
lars. R.  Galbraith  told  0  Connor  how  Saunders  had  represented  these  lands. 
O'Connor  replied  that  he  believed  Sauuders  had  exceeded  his  duties  ;  and 
added,  that  he  should  be  removed  in  a  few  d.iys.  R.  Galbraith  says;—"  Be- 
lieve no  fine  tales  about  the  lands  of  America,  or  you  will  he  sure  to  \)e<U»ie. 
If  you  want  to  buy  land,  send  your  pioneer  out  to  inspect  the  lands."  He 
adds,  that  O'Connor's  lands  co»t  him  about  half  ii  cent.,  or  one  fanbiag  «n 
acre. 


I  was  (old,  when  at  Liverpool  lately,  that  Benjamin  Stead  has  two  brolh- 
01^  in  the  United  States,  who  arc  both  doing  well.  One  of  them  ha.*  b«en 
there  a  mimhcr  of  years.  He  lives  in  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  doing 
a  somewhat  extensive  business,  as  a  Jiat  body  manufacturer.  The  other  brother, 
John,  went  a  year  ago  la-'t  Janiiarj-.  Ho  went  in  the  same  phip  with  my 
brother  Jonathan.  He  left  a  wife,  a  sister-in  law,  and  jcren  children  in 
Saddleworth.  John,  I  was  told,  had  never  been  able  to  support  bis  fomily 
comfortably  in  England.  He  went  to  America,  and  got  work  under  hia 
brother.  From  that  time  he  regularly  sent  money  to  his  wife  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  Some  time  ago,  he  sent  them  money  to  ro  to  him.  Ther 
stopped  at  Richard  Ramsden's  house,  Liverpool.  Richard  Ramsden  took  (heir 
berths  for  them.  He  paid  £23  for  their  fires.  Their  provisions,  cooking 
utensils,  and  other  exponnes,  would  cost  them,  I  suppose,  from  £\i  to  £15 
more.  John  Stead  had  al.«o  sent  them  money  to  buy  them  all  new  clothes. 
It  would  seem,  from  what  I  was  told,  that  John  Slead",  who  conld  never  sup- 
port his  family  decontly  in  this  countr.-,  had  not  only  been  able  to  support 
himself  in  America,  but  to  Fcnd  his  family  during  one  year,  a  very  Ur^smn 
of  money.  If  we  r«ceolect  right,  Benjimiii  had  nn  offer  of  work  from  his 
brother  in  New  Jersey.  It  looks  rather  suspicions  that  Benjamin,  in  his  nu- 
merous and  long  communications  respecting  America,  should  be  entirely  silent 
respecting  his  brothers. 

Canndian  Land  and  Eailway  Assodalion.  I  have  received  a  letter  fi'oin 
Alexander  Campbell,  secretary  to  this  assv'ation,  in  which  he  offers  to 
reply  to  .any  queries  I  may  put  before  the  public  in  the  pages  of  The  Ptoplf, 
respecting  this  association,  and  nnderlakes  to  prove,  that  the  plan  of  the 
Canadian  Land  and  Railway  association  is  based  on  the  principle  of  justice 
to  all  cl.asse.s,  that  its  objects  are  the  social  improvement  of  its  members,  m 
well  as  the  general  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Briti-h  North  Ameriein 
Colonies — and  further,  that  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  combine  l.*nd.  Labour, 
and  Capital  for  effecting  its  objects,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  individual 
competitive  system  of  Emigration,  which  I  encourage  to  the  I'nited  States, 
and  that  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  are  more  healthy  and  more 
prodnctivc  than  the  United  States,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  tbe.sc  Colonies, 
arc  more  free  and  Ic.^s  t.axcd  than  those  of  their  federated  neighbours.' 

He  blames  mo  for  saying  that  I  had  no  f.iiih  in  this  association.  But 
what  cou/ / 1  P!iy !  I  Jind  no  faith  in  it.  I  hare  no  fiiith  in  it  iioir.  My 
opinion  still  is,  that  :f  any  working  men  trust  their  money  to  the  Canadian 
land  and  railway  association,  they  will  be  acting  very  foolisjily.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  plan  of  emiirration  /  have  recommended,  is  infinitely  s^uperior  !♦ 
the  plan  recommended \v  the  Canadian  Land  and  lUil«ay  A.ssociation. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  North  American  Colonies  arc  more  health;  and' 
more  productive  than  the  United  States.  The  cuntrnrtj  is  true.  And  to 
talk  of  the  inh.abitanLs  of  the  British  Colonies  being  more  free  than  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  fa^e  Stales  of  America,  is  folly,  if  not  something  worse.  And  If 
the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies  arc  less  taxed  than  the  iuhabitanis  of  (he 
X^'nited  Slates,  it  is  because  ice  are  (axed /or  them.  The  Briii>h  gOTernment 
keep  as  many  soldiers  in  Canada,  which  contains  about  two  millions  of  piople, 
as  the  United  States  keep,  though  the  States  have*  population  of  nearly  thirty 
millions.  The  government  expenses  of  Canada  are  also  greater  than  lliB 
government  expenses  of  the  United  States.  As  I  have  said,  therefore,  if  tb« 
Canadians  are  not  taxed  more  heavily  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  States, 
it  is  because  tee  are  taxed  for  them.  But  if  the  British  North  American 
Colonists  are  so  free  and  lightly  taxed,  how  is  it  that  they  are  fo  eager  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States?  If  the  United  Slates  arc  so  lieavily  taxed, 
and  have  such  little  freedom,  how  is  it  that  they  do  not  pray  for  annexation 
to  the  British  Colonies,  and  for  a  share  in  the  blessings  of  British  rule'  Th« 
poor  slaves  of  the  southern  slates  have  less  liberty  than  the  inh.tbitanle  of 
the  British  Colonics  ;  hence  lh'';t,  when  they  find  an  opporlnuity,  are  glad 
to  make  their  way  to  Canada.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  States  were  leM 
free  th-in  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  they  would  do  the  same. 

Still,  as  Alexander  Campbell  offers  to  answer  any  questions  I  may  propaM 
to  him,  and  to  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject  of  his  AssoaSttien, 
will  ho  please  to  answer  the  following.  They  are  questions  which  «  eensible 
working  man  would  naturally  ask; — 1st.  How  mnch  money  do  you  want  from 
mel  2nd.  How  do  you  wish  mo  to  pay  it  t  3rd.  To  whom  mu-t  I  p.iy  it  J 
4th.  When  will  you  take  mo  to  Canada  1  .'-tli.  Where  will  you  place  me  there  j 
In  wliat  kind  of  a  neighbonrhood '  tlth.  What  will  vou  give  mc  there!  7th. 
Will  you  be  able  to  place  all  who  may  sabscribe,  in  bopcfnl  and  c»mfort«blo 
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circumstances  in  the  course  of  six  or  twelve  raonllis'?    Lastl.v.  What  guarantee 
can  you  gire  iis  that  you  ivili  do  all  these  things  1 

I  may  add,  that  Alexander  Campbell  has  been  connected  with  a  great 
number  of  schemes,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  have  failed,  and  that  this  con- 
sideration alone  should  make  people  careful  how  they  place  their  money  in 
his  hands.  I  do  not  say  that  the  seciely  is  a  swindling  concern.  It  may,  for 
anything  I  know,  be  just  the  contrary.  But  1  do  say,  that  if  any  working 
men  subscribe  to  it  before  they  have  got  the  fuilcdt  satisfaction  that  all  is 
right,  they  will  be  to  blame. 

FOWLERS'  WORKS. 


Oukjidtl  Houne,  SaWy,  Doncaslcr,  April  UUt,  1850. 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  these  few  lines  to  you.  I  see 
by  your  Peojjlc  that  you  intend  to  discontinue  the  reprinting  of  Messrs. 
Fowlers'  Works.  1  am  very  sorry  for  that,  but  I  heartily  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done.  I  think  you  have  tried  \  our  best  both  for  Fowlers'  Doctrines, 
and  Political  Reformation.  Plciso  to  inform  me  through  the  People,  where  I 
can  procure  the  remainder  of  the  works,  as  I  would  rather  give  four  times  the 
price,  than  be  without  them. 

I  should  like  all  the  remainder  of  the  works,  but  particularly  '  Phrenology 
proved,  illustrated  and  applii:d,'  '  Man-iage,  its  history  and  philosophy,'  and 
'  Synopsis  of  Phrenology  and  Philosophy.' 

I  am  Sir,  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  a  Subscriber. 


Aksweb. — I  am  not  certain  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  the  remainder 
of  Fowler's  works.  The  present  demand  for  many  of  those  which  I  have 
published  is  very  considerable.  I  shall  probably  lay  a  proposition  on  the 
subject  before  my  readers  shortly.  If  I  could  obtain  positive  orders  for 
fifteen  hundred  copies,  I  could  supply  them  at  a  ven,'  reasonable  price. 

J.  \VooD. — It  is  impossible  for  all  individuals  to  view  subjects  in  the  same 
light,  or  to  discuss  them  in  the  same  way.  We  must  be  content  each  one  of 
us  to  do  our  best,  to  discover,  and  to  unfold  the  truth  to  our  brethren,  in  the 
best  way  we  can.  It  is  not  true  that  the  evils  of  the  present  system  are  as 
rife  in  the  United  States  as  in  this  country.  Is'or  is  it  true  that  the  state  of 
New  York  is  becoming  like  a  gamson  of  armed  working  men,  drilled,  organ- 
ized, and  ready  for  action.  I  shall  read  the  works  to  which  you  refer,  as  soon 
as  I  have  opportunity  ;  but  I  have  no  expectation  that  they  will  convince  me 
that  your  way  of  putting  certain  questions,  or  presenting  certain  subjects,  is 
the  best.  If  we  would  enlighten  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  must  make 
things  very  plain.  We  must  not  deal  much  in  abstractions.  I  am  sure  if/ 
csouot  understAud  yon,  many  others  will  be  unable  to  under&tAnd  you.  Will 
yon  just  tell  me  what  is  the  first  thing  you  irant  doing,  or  where  you  would 
begin  your  reforms  !  What  evil  would  you  first  seek  to  abolish  1  What  new 
regulation  would  you  first  attempt  to  make?  Wliat  would  be  the  second,  the 
third,  and  the  fourth  great  evils  that  jou  would  seek  to  cure !  And  what 
would  be  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  step  that  you  would  take  in  order 
to  cure  those  evils  I  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  would  do,  if  I  had  the 
power.  I  would,  first,  give  univers.al  suftrage,  vote  bj-  ballot,  equal  electoral 
districts,  annual  parliaments,  and  the  right  of  any  one  to  sit  in  parliament 
without  regard  to  property  qualifications.  I  would,  in  the  next  place,  abolish 
the  present  land  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  set  the  land  entirely  free.  I  would 
abolish,  or  greatly  reduce,  all  the  stamp  duties,  and  bring  down  the  expense 
of  conveying  land  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  I  would  next  change  the 
whole  system  of  taxation.  I  would  lay  a  reasonable  tax  of  so  much  an  acre  on 
all  land,  varying  in  amount,  according  to  the  natural  value  of  the  land.  If 
any  land  holder  failed  to  pay  his  taxes,  I  would  pay  myself,  by  taking  a  por- 
tion of  the  land.  I  would  adopt  measures  for  giving  employment  on  the 
public  lands  to  all  unemployed  persons.  I  would  allow  no  man  to  suftijr  for 
want  of  employment,  and  I  would  relieve  no  man,  who  was  able  to  work,  in 
any  other  way  than  by  giving  him  productive  employment.  I  would  embrace 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  entirely  abolishing  the  present  landlord  system, 
and  making  the  government  the  great  landholder.  The  taxes  levied  on  the 
land  should  be  the  only  rent.  I  would  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
as  far  as  possible.  I  would  make  the  colonies  their  own  governors.  I  would 
establish  a  national  system  of  uiisectarian  education.  I  would  abolish  the 
State  church,  and  employ  the  church  property  in  carrying  out  my  plan  of 
education.  I  would  encourage  all  experiments  which  had  for  their  object  the 
improvement  and  welfare  of  the  masses.  I  would  make  a  few  social  experi- 
menti'.  I  would  abolish  the  house  of  lords  and  the  monarchy,  and  establish 
in  their  place  a  pure  democracy.  These  changes  would  secure  to  every  one 
regular  employment,  and  a  sufficient  income.  They  would  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  agriculturists.  They  would  make  agriculturists  independent. 
They  would  promote  trade,  and  cstabli.?h  something  like  equality  lietween 
employers  and  employed.  They  would  enable  all,  by  two,  or  at  the  utmost, 
by  three  or  four  hours'  labour  a  day,  to  obtain  sufificient  for  their  support  and 
comfort.  They  would  indefinitely  improve  the  health,  the  intellects,  and  the 
morals  of  the  people.  They  would  also  prepare  the  way  for  any  other  changes 
that  might  afterwards  be  found  to  be  desirable. 

In  order  to  obtain  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  like,  I  would 
do  my  best  to  induce  the  working  classes  to  unite,  first,  for  the  diffusion  of 


information  on  all  those  subjects,  and  for  the  employment  of  all  such  means 
as  might  appear  to  be  likely  to  bring  about  those  changes.  I  wonid,  next, 
endeavour  to  induce  the  working  classes  to  join  with  middle  class  reformers, 
in  obtaining  household  suffrage,  financial  reform,  a  good  national  system  of 
education,  and  whatever  other  beneficial  changes  middle  class  i«fbnncrs 
might'  be  wishful  to  secure.  I  would  urge  the  working  classes  in  no  case  to 
oppose  reformers  of  any  class,  but  to  co-operate  with  all — still  making  use  of 
moderate  reformers  and  of  small  reforms,  as  means  of  obtaining  the  great 
and  </ioj'o!(ry/(-going  reforms  which  1  have  named. 

I  foncy  there  are  very  few  in  the  country  that  can  read,  who  cannot  under- 
stand  this  plan  of  mine.  Now,  tell  me  what  your  plan  is.  Name  all  particu- 
lars. Begin  with  the  beginning,  and  go  on,  in  order,  to  the  end.  And  try  to 
make  eveiylhing  as  plain  as  possible.  Show  me,  if  you  can,  where  I  am  wrong, 
or  where  I  stop  short  of  what  you  consider  perfection.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  I  shall  do  my  best,  both  to  understand  yon  myself,  and  to  make  others  un- 
derstand you.  But  it  is  impossible  I  should  hope  to  succeed  in  making 
others  understand  you,  till  I  properly  understand  you  myself. 

You  are  greatly  mistaken  if  you  think  that  I  am  either  opposed  or  indif- 
ferent to  any  real  reform.  You  are  especially  mistaken  if  you  think  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  free  and  thorough  discussion  of  any  reforming  project.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  man  living  is  more  wishful  to  see  social  and  political 
erils  fairly  grappled  with,  or  more  anxious  to  see  the  poor  industrious  millions 
placed  in  hopeful  and  favourable  circumstances,  than  myself.  If  I  know  my- 
self, I  would  rather  die — die  at  once — die  in  neglect  and  poverty, — than  live 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  social  and  political  reform. 

A.  Y. — Do  not  stay  in  New  York  a  single  night,  if  you  can  help  it.  It  will 
cost  you  as  much  to  get  lodgings  one  night  at  New  York,  as  it  will  cost  you 
to  get  up  to  Albany — 145  miles.     It  may  cost  you  twice  as  much. 

E.  Neilson. — Go  by  New  York  to  Ohio.  Place  no  confidence  in  the  Georgia 
land  speculators.     If  you  do,  you  will  have  to  repent. 

C.  W.— We  do  bind  books.  The  charge  for  binding  two  Tolumes  of  Tfie 
People  in  one,  would  be  about  Is.  8d. 

REYNOLD'S  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 


Early  in  May  xoill  he  issued, 

PRICE    FOURPENCE, 

THE  first  nuinbcr  of  REYNOLD  S  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  :  conducted  by  Gbobgb 
W.  JI.  Reynolds,  Author  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  London,"  "  The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of 
London,"  "Faust,"  "  The  Days  of  Hogarth,  "  The  Comllslnnd,"  "The  Bronse  Slatoe,"  *C, 
4ec,  iue.  .  ■   ., 

The  Xkotttiod  sentiments  of  Revnoli>'s  AVkerlt  Nmftf  apeR  viU  be  thorofighlj  democntic  ; 
whDe  ns  an  organ  of  general  intelligence,  it  will  yieM  to  none  in  the  copiousness  of  its  news, 
the  interest  of  its 'miscdlimoous  matter,  and  a  Tariely  of  its  infonnntion.  It  will  therefore 
prove  not  only  a  staunch,  fearless,  and  uncompromising  friend  of  popular  principles,  but  Hlce- 
wise  a  complete  and  faithful  chronicle  of  all  domestic,  foreign,  and  colonial  events  of  interest  or 
value. 

The  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  dcmoci-alic  writers  of  the  day  ha?  been  ensxired  ; 
.ind  the  services  of  able  correspon<Ients  have  been  retained  in  Dublin,  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Turin,  Rome,  Athens,  Constantinople,  New  York,  Ac 

OBSERVE!  PRICE  FOUR-PENCE. 

Published  for  the  Proprietor,  by  Jobs  DiCRs,  at "' Betsolp's  Misfceilasy"  Office.  V,  Wel- 
lington Street  North.  Strand. 

***  Orders  will  be  received  by  all  news  agents,  and  by  all  the  renders  of  Mr.  Reynold's 
periodicals,  in  town  and  country. 


EMIGRATION  TO_NORTH  AMERICA. 

TTT     TAPSCOTT,  k  Co,  Shipping  and  Emigration  Ag^uts.  Liverpool,  continue  to  dispatch 
VV  .     First  Class  Ships 
TO  NEW  YORK  ......  every  FIVE  days. 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS  ...-.-.  ever)'  TEN  days, 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA        -  ...  every  FIFTEEN  days. 

And  occasionally  to 
BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC,  and  ST.  JOHNS. 

The  Ships  are  of  the  lai^esC  class,  commanded  by  men  of  experience,  who  wlU  take  ever/ 
precaution  to  promote  the  heiilth  and  comfort  of  the  passengers  duriog  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wish  to  be  more  select,  can  at  all  times  be  haJ, 
and  deposits  of  One  Pound  each,  to  secure  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  haVc  dne 
attention. 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  can  Itnow  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  here,  to  be  forwarded,  on  arrival,  at  New  York,  without  one  da>'*8 
delay,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  arc  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 
York.  -y 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amount,  on  sight  at  New  York,  payable  in^fc  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  at  all  times  be  furnished  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mod^V  taking  caro 
of  their  funds.  ^ 

For  further  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  LivrarvoL,  Agentt 
for  AV.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  New  York.  ^ 

'  TAPSCOTTS  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE "  can  be  had  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stomps  for 
the  same. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  and  may  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  from  J.  AVatSon,  Queen'8 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  through  the  Booksellers. 
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NATURAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  REVELATION. 
Continued  from  page  088. 
Again,  wlien  I  look  around  me,  I  see  a  multitude  of  otlier  arianga- 
nients  which  appear  to   me   to   be   clear  and   decisive  revelations  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God — arrangements  which   are   familiar, 
in  many  cases,  to  people  generally.     There  is  a  horse   for  instance. 
As  the  winter  approaches,  lie  changes  his  light,  thin,   summer   coat, 
for  a  long,  thick,  heavy  coat.     He  needs  an  abundance  of  long  hair — 
he  needs  a  thick  heavy  coat,   for  winter,   to  keep   him   warm.     Just 
at  the  time  lie  needs  it,  he  gets  it.     He   does  not   produce  it  himself. 
His  owner  does  not  give  it  to  him.     Yet  he  still  obtains  it.     Others 
may  account  for  this  as  they  please; — I  account  for  it  on  the  principle 
that  there   is   a  wise  and   a  good    God  that  governs  the  world,  and 
cares  both  for  man  and   beast.     Again  ;  if  the  horse   be  exposed  in 
the  field  tlirough  the  winter,  his  coat  is  all  the  thicker  and  heavier, 
and  consequently  all  the   warmer.     His   exposure  in   the   open   field 
makes  a  thicker  and  heavier  coat  necessanj,  and  a  thicker  and  heavier 
coat  is  accordingly  given  to  him.     If  the  horse  be  kept  up  in  the 
warm  stable,  his  hair  is  not  so  long,  his  coat  is  not  so  thick  and 
heavy.     He  does  not  need  so  thick  and  heavy  a  coat.     So  thick  and 
heavy  a  coat  is  therefore  not  given  to  him.     If  the  horse  be  but 
poorly  fed,  his  hair  is  all  the  longer ;  his  coat  is  all  the  thicker  and 
heavier.     An  ill-fed  horse  requires  longer  hair;  he  requires  a  thicker 
and  heavier  coat  to  keep  him  warm.     The  coarser  and   the  less  his 
food,  the  less  heat  is  he  able  to  produce  within  ;  and  the  less  power 
he  has  to  withstand  or  resist  the  external  cold.     The  more  need  he 
has   therefore  of  a  thick  and  heavy  covering,  to  prevent  the  rapid 
escape  of  heat  fiom  within  ;   to  make   the   best  of  the   internal  heat 
which  his  coarse  and  scanty  food  enables  him  to  produce.     If  the 
horse   be  icell  fed,  he   is  not  supplied  with   a   coat  so  heavy  or  so 
thick.   His  plentiful  supply  of  good  rich  food  enables  him  to  produce  a 
j)lentiful  supply  of  internal   heat — a  supply   sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  resist  the   external   cold.     He   can   therefore   live   and  enjoy  life 
without  the  thick  heavy  coat  of  his   ill-fed  fellow   horse  ;  the  thick 
and    heavy    coat   of  his   ill  fed   fellow   horse   would   be    injurioits 
to  him.     It  is  not   therefore  given   to   him.       His  coat  is    adapted 
to    his  necessities — exactly  to  his  necessities.     When  summer  comes, 
the  horse   changes  his   coat  again.     He  throws  off  his  long  shaggy 
hair,    his    thick    winter   coat,    and    puts    on    a    light    thin    summer 
coat.     A  light  thin  coat   is   more  pleasant  and   more   useful   to   the 
animal  in  the  summer,  than  the  thick  heavy  coat.     The  escape  of 
heat  througli  the  pores  of  liis  skin,   is  not  so  great  in   summer   as  in 
winter.     The  horse   does   not  therefore  need  so  thick  a  covering  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heiit.     The  external  warmth  renders  the  genera- 
tion or  production   of  a  large   quantity  of  heat  witliin,   vnnecessary. 
It  renders  a  thick  heavy  coat   unnecessary.     Iksides,  various  kinds 
of  vermin,  by  which   hairy   animals  are  liable  to  be  infested,  breed 
rapidly  in  summer.     If  the   horse   were   obliged   to   carry   tlic  thick 
heavy  coat  which  he  had  given  him  in  winter,  the  whole  of  the  sunmier, 
he  would  be   constantly  tortured.     He  would   be  in   danger,  in  fact, 
of  being  destroyed  by  the  vermin  wliich  it  would  harbour.     So  it  is 
then.     When  he /iwc/.i  a  thick  heavy  coat,  lie  gets  it.     If  he  needs 
it  e-Mm  thick,  he  <jets  it  extra  thick.     If  lie  needs  it  only  of  a  viiddle 


character,  he  gets  it  of  a  middle  character.  When  his  thick  heavy 
coat  is  no  longer  needful — when  his  thick  heavy  coat  would  be  aii 
i/>jwg  to  him  instead  of  an  advantage, — he  loses  it:  it  is  taken  away, 
and  a  thin  liglit  smooth  coat  is  given  him  in  its  place.  The  coat  is 
exactly  adapted  to  the  season,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  constitution  of  the  animal. 

Suppose  that  man  had  tiie  doing  of  all  this  ; — suppose  that  the 
owner  of  the  animal  produced  all  those  wise  and  beneficent  changes 
in  the  animal's  coat  ;  would  you  not  regard  it  as  a  revelation  or  a 
manifestation  of  the  owner's  wisdom  and  goodness  ?  The  owner, 
however,  does  not  do  it.  God  does  it.  The  invisible  ruler  of  all 
things  does  it.  Will  you  tell  me  wliy  we  should  not  regard 
it  as  a  revelation  of  his  great  wisdom  and  goodness  !  'Will  you  tell 
me  how  we  can  reasonably  regard  it  in  any  other  liglit  I  To  me  it 
is  as  clear,  as  full,  as  decisive,  as  satisfactory  a  revelation  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  I  can  imagine  it  possible  for  God 
to  give,  or  for  man  to  receive. 

Atjain  ;  what  we  see  in  the  horse,  we  see  on  a  larger  scale  in 
animals  generally.  Animals  that  are  limited  to  warm  climates,  are 
thinly  clad.  Animals  that  live  in  cold  climates,  are  thickly  clad. 
There  are  some  partial  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The  sheep, 
for  instance,  has  a  good  thick  covering,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
it  may  dwell.  Yet  even  the  covering  of  the  sheep  changes  very  con- 
siderably with  the  climate  and  the  season.  Still,  the  sheep  is  a  par- 
tial exception.  But  may  we  not  see  a  special  reason  for  this  ?  God 
knew,  when  he  made  man,  that  he  would  require  clothing,  and  1r- 
knew,  too,  what  kind  of  clothing  would  be  most  suitable  for  him.  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  believe,  that  God  causes  the  sheep  to 
be.ir  its  large  quantities  of  wool,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  us 
with  clotliing.  The  sheep  appears  to  have  been  intended  from  the 
beginning  to  be  a  kind  of  domestic  animal — an  animal  under  the 
special  control  and  management  of  man.  The  occupation  of  a  shep- 
herd appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  occupations  ; 
and  releiving  the  sheep  of  its  surplus  clotliing  after  the  cold  of  winter, 
and  manufacturing  it  into  garments,  appears  to  have  been  always  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  shepherd.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  the 
home  of  the  sheep  is  chiefly  among  the  mountains,  especially  during 
the  summer,  and  that  among  the  mountains  a  thick  covering  is  always 
tolerable,  and  that  during  tiie  winter,  it  is  necessary,  both  on  the 
mountain  and  the  plain. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  while  on  this  subject,  that  we  obtain  all 
our  beautiful  furs  from  the  northern  regions.  The  tropics  send  us  no 
furs.  The  animals  that  live  within  the  tropics  need  none,  and  are 
therefore  supplied  with  none.  The  animals  that  live  in  the  colder 
regions,  do  need  them  ;  and  they  are  accordingly  supplied  with  them. 
We  now  come  to  other  natural  arrangements.  There  is  something 
very  remarkable  with  respect  to  coal.  Coal,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  is  found  buried  deep  under  ground.  In  no  part  is  it  found 
lying  exposed  on  the  surface.  In  this  arrangement  with  resjiect 
to  co.'il,  there  appears  to  we  to  be  a  striking  manifestation 
of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness.  At  first  sight  one  might  be  disposed 
to  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  coal  had  been  placed  on  the 
surface.     There  would  then  have  been  less  diffii  ully  and  less  risk  in 
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obtaining  it.  But  let  the  subject  be  well  considered,  and  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted,  of  placing  the  coal  un- 
der ground,  is  not  only  the  bait  plan,  but  the  only  one  that  could  have 
answered.  Suppose  the  coal  had  been  spread  over  the  surface,  what 
■would  have  been  the  consequence  ]  In  the  first  place,  the  coal 
would  have  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe.  The  coal 
beds  of  England  would  have  overlaid  several  large  counties.  One  of 
the  coal  beds  of  America  is  supposed  to  extend  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  miles  in  one  direction,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  miles  in 
another.  If  this  and  similar  extensive  beds  of  coal  had  been  placed 
on  the  surface,  vast  tracts  of  country,  that  at  present  are  fertile  and 
beautiful,  would  have  formed  vast  regions  of  blackness,  filth,  and 
barrenness.  At  present,  the  tracts  of  country  under  which  those  beds 
of  coal  are  placed,  not  only  supply  us  with  abundance  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  innumerable  other  useful  articles,  but  feed  the  eye  with 
beauty,  and  the  mind  with  rapture. 

Then,  again  ;  if  the  coal  had  been  placed  on  the  surface,  it  would 
have  been  in  very  great  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier,  nothing  would  have  been  more  likel}',  than  for  the 
coal  to  take  fire ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  check  or  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  after  it  had  once  been  fairly  kindled.  Even  as  it  is, 
beds  of  coal  take  fire  occasionally,  and  burn  and  smoulder  for  years,  if 
not  for  generations.  If  those  beds  of  coal  had  been  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  fire  would  have  raged  with  inconceivable  fury.  The 
countries  that  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  scourged  with  the  fire, 
would  have  been  uninhabitable.  Then  again,  if  coal  had  been  ex- 
posed on  the  surface,  it  would,  in  course  of  time,  have  ceased  to  be 
coal.  The  atmosphere  would  have  decomposed  it.  The  gas,  which 
forms  the  very  essence  of  coal,  would  have  escaped,  and  little  or 
nothing  would  have  been  left  but  a  mass  of  incombustible  mould. 
When  coal  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  gas,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  coal,  invariably  begins  to  escape.  You  have  all  ob- 
served, perhaps,  that  old  coal,  which  you  have  had  by  you  for  a  long 
time,  never  burns  so  well  as  neie  coal, — coal  just  obtained  from  the 
pit.  The  reason  is,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gas  has  escaped 
from  the  old  coal,  in  consequence  of  its  long  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, whereas  the  gas  has  not  liad  time  to  escape  from  the  new  coal. 
Again ;  coal  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  long  time,  will 
not  burn  so  well  as  coal  that  has  been  kept  under  cover:  because  the 
coal  that  is  exposed  to  the  weather  gives  out  its  gas  more  freely,  more 
rapidly,  than  the  coal  which  is  protected  from  the  weather.  Again  ; 
lump  coal  keeps  better  than  slack  or  small  coal.  The  reason  is,  the 
gas  escapes  more  rapidly  from  small  coal.  The  more  the  coal  is  broken 
or  ground,  the  greater  is  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  presents  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  more  numerous  the  openings  for  the  escape  of  the 
gas,  and  consequently  the  more  free  and  rapid  its  escape. 

If  the  extensive  beds  of  coal  with  which  the  world  is  supplied, 
had  been  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  be- 
ginning, we  should  have  had  no  coal  left.  Those  who  have  been  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  may  have  observed,  that  the  mouths  of 
some  of  the  shafts  of  the  large  coal  mines  there,  are  hke  immense  gas 
lamps.  The  gas  ascends  so  copiously  and  so  constantly,  that  when  a 
light  is  put  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  it  bursts  forth  into  an  immense 
flame,  and  continues  burning  for  weeks  and  months  and  years.  The 
gas  from  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  coal  mines  at  Wallsend,  illumines  the 
country  round  for  miles  and  miles.  I  forget  the  quantity  of  gas  which 
escapes  from  this  shaft,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  amounts  to  some 
hundreds  of  hogsheads  a  minute.  It  is  calculated  that  the  gas  which 
escapes  from  this  one  shaft,  would  supply  all  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head and  North  Shields  with  light.  This  amazing  quantity  of  gas  is 
emitted  from  the  coal  beds  lying  deep  beneath  the  surface.  Before 
the  shafts  were  opened,  the  gas  was  confined :  but  as  soon  as  the  coal 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  began  to  escape. 
Suppose  those  shafts  had  been  opened  from  the  beginning; — or  rather, 
suppose  the  coal  had  been  placed  on  the  surface  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  the  gas  had  been  allowed  full  liberty  to  escape,  the  coal  by 


this  time,  would  all  have  vanished.  It  would  have  ceased  to  be  coal 
many  ages  ago.  The  truth  is,  coal  could  not  have  been  formed  on 
the  surface  ;  and  if,  after  it  had  been  formed,  it  had  been  placed  on 
the  surface,  it  could  not  have  been  preserved. 

We  meet  with  similar  revelations  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness 
in  the  sea.  It  is  calculated  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  cover  two  thirds 
or  three  fourths  of  the  globe.  Some  have  wondered  why  water 
should  be  so  abundant ;  why  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  globe  should  be 
covered  by  it.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  this  im- 
mense quantity  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  necessary  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  all  other  orders  of  animals.  The  waters  of  the  sea  are  necessary 
to  temper  the  heat  and  the  cold,  and  to  render  the  earth  inhabitable. 
You  have  all  heard  that  in  America  the  weather  is  colder  in  winter,  and 
warmer  in  summer,  than  it  is  in  England.  You  may  also  have  heard, 
that  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  milder  than  the  climate  of  England  ; 
that  in  England  the  winters  are  colder  and  the  summers  warmer  than 
they  are  in  Ireland.  Such  is  the  fact.  The  reason  is  this — Ireland 
is  farther  removed  from  a  continent,  or  a  vast  extent  of  land,  than 
England.  It  has  less  land  and  more  water  round  it  and  near  to  it, 
than  England  has.  England  has  more  land  and  less  water  round  it 
and  near  to  it.  It  is  nearer  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  farther 
from  the  vast  watery  regions  of  the  Atlantic.  All  islands  have  milder 
climates  than  continents.  And  islands  far  away  from  continents  have 
milder  climates  than  islands  that  are  near  to  them.  Small  islands, 
situated  far  away  in  the  ocean,  have  much  milder  climates  than  larger 
islands,  placed  near  to  large  continents.  The  larger  a  continent,  the 
gieater  are  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  it  is  subject :  the 
colder  are  its  winters,  and  the  warmer  are  its  summers.  If 
the  whole  globe  were  land,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  would  be  so  intense,  and  the  changes  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  would  be  so  sudden,  so  fierce,  so  violent,  as  to  render  the  earth 
uninhabitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  globe  were  all  covered 
with  water,  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  would  be 
hardly  observable.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  temper  all  things.  They 
tend  naturally  both  to  moderate  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter.  You  may  satisfy  yourselves  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  for 
yourselves.  If  you  take  notice,  you  may  see  that  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  are  never  so  cold  in  winter  as  the  land,  and  that  they  are  never 
so  zvar?}i  as  the  land  in  summer.  Place  your  hand  on  the  parched 
earth,  or  on  the  exposed  rock,  on  a  hot  summer's  day  ;  and  you  will 
find  it  will  almost  burn  you.  Place  your  hand  at  the  same  time  in 
the  waters  of  the  river,  and  you  will  find  them  quite  cooling  and  re- 
freshing. Place  your  hand  in  the  waters  of  the  great  ocean,  and  you 
will  find  them  still  cooler.  The  waters  of  a  small  river  will  be  warmer 
in  summer  than  the  waters  of  a  larffe  river.  In  whiter  the  waters  of 
a  small  river  will  be  colder,  and  in  consequence  much  sooner  frozen, 
than  the  waters  of  a  large  river ;  while  the  waters  of  a  large  river 
will  be  sooner  frozen  up  than  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  waters  of 
the  ocean  will  never  be  frozen  up  at  all.  If  you  place  your  hand  on 
the  bare  earth  or  rock  in  ^vinter,  you  will  find  the  cold  intense.  If 
you  place  it  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  you  will  find  them  compara- 
tively warm. 

Now,  it  so  happens,  it  is  so  arranged,  that  every  thing  in  this  world 
communicates,  to  some  extent,  its  qualities  to  all  other  things  around 
it.  The  earth  communicates  its  cold  and  its  heat  to  the  air,  and  the 
air  communicates  its  cold  and  its  heat  to  the  earth.  If  the  earth  be 
colder  than  the  air,  it  gives  its  surplus  cold  to  the  air.  If  the  air  be 
colder  than  the  earth,  it  gives  its  surplus  cold  to  the  earth.  If  the  sea 
be  colder  than  the  air,  it  imparts  a  portion  of  its  cold  to  the  air.  If 
the  air  be  colder  than  the  sea,  it  imparts  a  portion  of  its  cold  to  the 
sea.  If  the  sea  be  warmer  than  the  air,  the  sea  gives  to  the  ait  a 
portion  of  its  wannth.  If  the  earth  be  warmer  than  the  air,  it  givf:» 
to  the  air  a  portion  of  its  warmth.  And  thus  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
the  air,  all  sympathize  with  each  other,  and  all  temper  each  other  :  all 
seek  to  equalize  each  other.     This  sympathy  is  constant  and  universal. 
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The  air,  therefore,  whicli  passes  over  the  sea  in  winter,  receives  from 
the  sea  a  portion  of  its  warmth,  and  gives  to  the  sea,  in  return,  a 
portion  of  its  own  cold.  When  this  air  reaches  the  land,  it  imparts  to 
the  land  a  portion  of  the  warmth  which  it  has  obtained  from  the  sea, 
and  receives  from  the  land,  in  return,  a  portion  of  its  surplus  cold.  By 
the  time  the  sea  breeze  has  crossed  over  the  island  or  the  continent 
to  the  ocean  on  the  other  side,  it  has  given  out  almost  all  its  warmth, 
and  taken  up,  from  the  land,  an  equal  portion  of  cold.  It  has,  in  doing 
so,  tempered,  moderated  the  cold  of  the  land  :  made  the  weather  less 
cold.  When  the  air  reaches  the  ocean  beyond  the  land,  it  communi- 
cates to  its  waters  the  cold  which  it  collected  in  crossing  the  land, 
and  receives  from  the  water,  in  return,  a  fresh  supply  of  warmth. 
The  wider  the  ocean  and  the  farther  the  wind  has  to  travel  over  its 
surface,  the  more  completely  does  it  equalize  itself  with  the  ocean,  till 
at  length,  when  it  reaches  another  land,  it  has  a  new  supply  of 
warmth  to  give  out,  and  is  prepared  to  take  up  from  the  land  a  fresh 
supply  of  cold.  Thus  the  ocean,  through  the  medium  of  the  wander- 
ing air, — the  ocean,  through  the  medium  of  the  restless  winds,  is  con- 
tinually imparting  to  the  land,  in  winter,  a  portion  of  warmth,  and  in 
summer,  a  portion  of  cold.  The  earth,  in  like  manner,  in  summer,  is 
constantly  imparling  to  the  ocean,  through  the  same  medium,  a  por- 
tion of  its  surplus  heat,  and  in  winter,  a  portion  of  its  surplus  cold. 
The  ocean  is,  in  fact,  the  great  treasury,  both  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is, 
in  one  respect,  the  banking  establishment  of  the  universe.  In  sum- 
mer it  receives  the  surplus  heat  of  the  islands  and  continents,  which 
it  retains  till  the  islands  and  continents  require  to  have  it  restored  to 
them  again.  In  the  winter  it  returns  its  treasured  heat  to  the  islands 
and  the  continents,  and  receives  their  surplus  cold  in  return.  It  trea- 
sures this  surplus  cold  till  the  islands  and  continents  again  have  need 
of  it,  and  then  unfailingly  returns  it.  Thus  it  tempers  the  climates 
of  all  lands  ;  makes  the  extreme  poles  and  the  central  tropics  alike 
inhabitable,  and  ministers  to  the  life  and  health  and  enjoyment  of 
every  living  thing. 

Now  if  the  ocean  were  smaller  than  it  is,  its  power  to  temper  the 
climates  of  the  earth — its  power  to  moderate  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter,  would  be  less  in  proportion  :  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  would  both  be  greater  in  proportion  ; 
and  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
would,  in  consequence,  be  proportionately  greater.  If  the  ocean  were 
much  larger  than  it  is,  its  power  to  temper  the  earth  would  be  pro- 
portionately greater,  and  the  cold  of  vfinter  and  the  heat  of  summer 
would  both  be  porportionately  less.  Certain  inconveniences  under 
which  we  labour,  would,  in  consequence,  be  diminished.  But  other 
inconveniences  would  show  themselves.  The  earth,  for  instance, 
would  not  yield  certain  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  perfection. 
Countries  which  now  yield  grapes  and  figs,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
other  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables,  would  cease  to  yield  them.  Many 
other  inconveniences  would  probably  be  experienced.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  from  what  we  clearly  see,  we  are  certainly  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  amount  of  water  on  the  globe  has  been  care- 
fully measured,  and  exactly. adapted  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  welfare  of  the  globe  in  general  : — that  in  this,  as  in 
all  things  else,  God  has  consulted  the  interests  of  his  creatures,  and 
strikingly  revealed  to  those  who  study  his  works,  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

Again  ;  God  has  so  ordered  things,  that  the  winds,  the  great  car- 
riers of  heat  and  cold,  should  be  put  in  motion  by  the  heat  and  cold 
themselves,  and  move  exactly  in  such  directions  as  the  wants  of  the 
world  require.  When  a  country  gives  to  the  air  a  portion  of  its  sur- 
plus heat,  it  does,  by  that  very  act,  set  the  air  in  motion  towards 
some  colder  region  ;  and  when  another  country  gives  to  the  air  a  por- 
tion of  its  surplus  cold,  it  also,  by  that  act,  sets  the  air  in  motion 
towards  a  warmer  region.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  water. 
Heat  expands  or  swells  water,  as  it  expands  or  swells  air.  When  the 
air  gives  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  a  quantity  of  its  heat,  it  expands 
the  waters ;  or  increases  their  bulk.      The  waters,  in  consequence. 


have  not  sufficient  room  in  their  old  situation,  so  they  flow  out  to- 
wards colder  regions,  where  the  waters,  in  consequence  of  bein"  con- 
densed and  brought  within  narrower  bounds,  have  left  a  portion  of 
they  the  room  previously  occupied,  vacant.  If  afterwards  the  air  impart! 
to  the  waters  a  portion  of  cold,  the  waters  are  condensed  again,  or 
drawn  within  a  smaller  compass.  A  portion  of  room  is,  in  conse- 
quence, left  vacant,  and  the  waters  around,  which  are  less  cold,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  occupy  more  space,  flow  towards  the  spot  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  space,  bearing  their  extra  portion  of  warmth  along 
with  them.  By  means  of  these  operations  of  cold  and  heat,  in  thus 
expanding  and  contracting  the  air  and  the  water,  the  air  and  the 
water  are  kept  in  continual  motion,  running  to  and  fro  with  their 
important  burdens,  moderating  and  equalizing  all  things,  and  thus 
preserving  the  balance  of  the  elements,  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  God's  creatures. 

Another  operation,  equally  wonderful,  and  equally  beneficial,  is  con- 
stantly  carried  on  by  the  air  and  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  tempering 
and  benefitting  the  universe.  When  heat  comes  in  contact  with  water, 
it  takes  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  carries  it  away  with 
it.  It  expands  a  portion  of  the  water  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make 
it  lighter  than  the  air.  The  water  thus  expanded  does,  in  conse^ 
quence,  rise  in  company  with  the  air,  and  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
When  you  heat  water  on  a  fire,  you  see  steam  rise.  That  steam  is 
water  expanded  by  heat— expanded  till  it  has  become  lighter  than  the 
air.  It  consequently  rises  in  the  air.  A  similar  process  is  constantly 
going  on  throughout  the  world.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth, 
expands  the  water,  and  causes  a  portion  of  it  to  rise,  sometimes  in 
visible,  and  sometimes  in  invisible,  vapours.  These  vapours  rise  high 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  atmosphere  be 
very  heavy,  they  rise  higher.  If  the  atmosphere  be  very  light,  they 
do  not  rise  so  high.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or 
not,  but  the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  colder  it  is. 
Those  vapours,  or  coUections  of  heated  or  expanded  water,  do,  in 
consequence,  as  they  rise,  come  in  contact  with  so  much  cold,  that 
they  at  length  get  condensed,  or  converted  into  water  again,  and  fall 
down  in  the  shape  of  dews  or  showers,  hailstones  or  snow. 

They  do  not,  however,  fall  down  upon  the  spot  from  which  they 
arose.  The  winds,  ever  active,  take  them  as  they  rise,  and  carry  them 
along  generally  to  a  great  distance.  They  take  them  sometimes 
from  the  seas,  and  pour  them  down  upon  the  land.  They  take  them 
at  other  times  from  the  valleys,  and  pour  them  down  again  upon  ihe 
hills.  The  hills  feed  the  springs  and  the  rivers,  and  thus  furnish 
supplies  of  water  to  the  whole  country.  The  mountains  are  great 
reservoirs  of  water,  and,  in  connection  with  the  hidden  springs  and 
the  visible  streams,  form  the  great  water-works  of  the  globe.  Heat 
and  air  are  the  grand  agents  which  convey  the  waters  from  the  valleys, 
the  rivers,  and  the  seas,  and  bear  them  aloft  above  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  There  the  cold  condenses  them,  pours  them  upon  the 
mountains,  sends  them  through  the  beds  of  rock  and  otiier  substances 
in  all  directions,  supplying  abundance  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

The  same  process  takes  place  in  the  water,  that  takes  place  in  the 
air.  Not  only  does  heated  air  rise  and  seek  a  higher  place,  but 
heated  water  does  the  same.  Vou  put  a  pan  full  of  water  on  the  fire. 
The  fire  heats  first  that  portion  of  water  which  is  nearest  to  it.  By 
heating,  it  swells  it,  and  consequently  makes  it  lighter.  The  heated 
water  therefore  gradually  rises  to  the  top,  while  the  cold  water,  which 
is  heavier  \n  proportion  to  its  cold,  sinks  slowly  to  the  bottom.  This 
process  takes  place,  to  some  extent,  from  tiie  moment  the  fire  begins  to 
heat  the  water.  The  hotter  the  water  becomes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  the  more  rapidly  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  more  rapidly  does 
the  water,  from  the  top,  descend  to  the  bottom.  The  hot  water  from 
the  bottom  rises  so  hurriedly  at  length,  that  it  actually  jumps  up  and 
leaps  over  the  top.  This  we  call  boiling.  Some  portions  of  the  water 
are  heated  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  fly  off  in  steam.     It  is  the 
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haste  which  those  heated  portions  of  water  make  to  reach  the  surface 
and  fly  off,  that  causes  drops  of  water  sometimes  to  leap  many  inches 
above  the  surface,  and  sometimes  fly  in  your  face  and  scald  you. 

Now  just  as  the  heated  water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  pan,  so  does 
heated  air  rise  towards  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  this  constant 
rising  of  heated  air,  that  causes  chimneys  and  flues  to  dratv.  The  fire 
heats  the  air  all  round  the  fire-place  ;  it  heats  the  air  in  the  chimney 
or  flue  ;  the  air  becomes  lighter  in  proportion  as  it  is  heated,  and,  of 
course,  rises  and  seeks  a  higher  place.  The  cold  air  presses  to  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  heated  air.  This  is  soon  heated  in  its  turn, 
and  flies  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  other  cold  air  makes  haste  to 
take  its  place,  and  thus  the  current  continues.  If  the  fire-place,  or 
the  opening  about  the  fire,  be  very  large,  there  will  be  a  less  draught, 
because  the  large  opening  will  allow  large  quantities  of  cold  air  to  mingle 
with  the  hot  air,  and  so  cause  the  hot  air  to  ascend  more  slowly.  If 
there  be  no  open  space  in  the  chimney-place  over  the  fire,  the  draught 
will  be  all  the  greater  ;  the  air  in  the  flue  will  be  all  the  hotter,  and 
consequently  all  the  lighter,  and  it  will  accordingly  ascend  the  more 
rapidly.  The  cold  air,  obliged  to  go  through  the  fire  to  get  into  tlie 
flue,  will  be  all  the  sooner  heated,  and  the  fire  will  burn  all  the  brighter. 
Now,  processes  of  this  description  are  constantly  going  on  throughout 
the  universe.  If  the  air  be  exceedingly  cold,  it  will,  as  it  passes  over 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  make  the  water  on  the  surface  colder  than 
the  water  underneath.  The  consequence  will  be,  the  water  on  the 
surface  will  be  condensed  ;  it  will,  in  consequence,  be  heavier,  and 
will,  accordingly,  sink.  Tlie  warmer  water  from  beneath,  will  gradu- 
ally take  its  place  on  the  surface.  When  it  has  got  condensed  by 
cold,  it  too  will  sink  and  give  place  to  warmer  water,  or  water  less 
cold  from  beneath.  So  with  the  earth.  When  the  heated  ground  heats 
the  air  as  it  passes  over  its  surface,  the  air  rises  rapidly  towards  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  cold  air  in  the  upper  regions 
comes  down  as  rapidly,  to  take  its  place.  Thus  the  motion  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  upwards,  and  from  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  downwards,  tends  constantly  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  summer,  and  to  make  even  the  hottest  regions  of 
the  earth  inhabitable.  The  opposite  process  takes  place  in  winter, 
thus  tempering  the  cold.  The  atmosphere  thus  serves,  in  various  ways, 
to  temper  the  heat  and  the  cold,  and  thus  preserve  mankind,  as  well 
as  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  in  general,  from  the  evils  of  injurious 
extremes. 

Now,  all  those  operations,  and  all  the  advantages  they  give,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  waters  of  tiie  ocean.  If  the  quantity  of  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  were  much  greater  or  much  smaller  than  it  is, 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  would  suffer 
in  proportion.  If  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  much  greater  or  much  smaller  than  it  is,  it  is  probable  that  both 
the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds  would  utterly  perish,  and  the  earth 
become  one  wild  and  fierce  abode  of  violent  and  warring  elements. 

We  meet  vrith  remarkable  revelations  of  God's  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  almost  every  thing  we  see.  Here  are  numbers  of  birds. 
Some  of  them  can  find  food  in  the  country  the  whole  year  round. 
They  accordingly  stop  in  the  countr}'.  Others  can  only  find  food  in 
the  country  for  three  or  four  months  perhaps  in  the  year.  These 
latter  only  stop  with  us  three  or  four  months.  When  food  becomes 
scarce,  or  when  a  change  in  the  weather  clearly  indicates  that  their 
food  is  o.ho>tt  to  become  scarce,  they  take  their  fight  to  other  countries. 
They  reach  those  other  countries  just  at  the  time  when  the  kind  of 
food  on  which  they  subsist  is  becoming  abundant.  They  eat ;  they 
build  their  nests  ;  they  feed  their  young  ones,  and,  just  when  the 
season  indicates  that  their  food  is  about  to  become  scarce,  they  change 
their  dwelling-place  once  more,  and  come  back  to  us.  These  birds 
appear  to  have  no  schools  or  colleges,  no  books  or  teachers,  no  maps 
or  globes,  no  knowledge  of  geography  or  astronomy.  Yet  they  find 
their  way  from  country  to  countrj' ;  from  us  even  to  the  antipodes ; 
and  from  the  antipodes  to  us  again,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.     How  it  may  be  with  others,  I  know  not ;    but   to  me, 


every  swallow  I  see,  is  a  preacher  of  religion  ;  a  teacher,  a  revealer  of 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  religion — the  wisdom  and  good- 
nesss  of  God. 

There  are  other  animals  which  can  neither  travel  from  country  to 
country,  nor  find  in  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  a  supply  of  food.  Tlie  various  kinds  of  serpents,  for  in- 
stance, can  neither  travel  from  country  to  country,  nor  obtain  supplies 
of  food  in  most  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  during  the  winter. 
What  shall  they  do  ?  God  has  wisely  ordered,  that  during  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  food,  they  shall  fall 
into  a  state  of  torpor  or  sleep  ;  a  death-like  sleep.  Their  vital  organs 
cease  to  act,  or  act  so  slowly,  that  their  action  cannot  be  perceived. 
Their  vital  functions  cease.  ^Vhen  the  warm  weather  comes,  their 
torpor,  their  death-like  slumber  departs  ;  their,  organs  resume  their 
action  ;  their  functions  commence  anew.     But  more  hereafter. 


EDUCATION. 

The  wsrd  education  is  from  the  Latin  dnco,  to  lead,  and  e,  out. 
The  word  duco  comes  from  dux,  a  leader,  or  a  general.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  same  as  our  word  duke.  The  word  duke  was  originally  a 
military  title,  meaning  a  leader  of  armies.  To  educate,  therefore, 
means,  literalhj,  to  lead  forth.  To  educate  human  beings,  is  to  lead 
forth,  or  draw  forth,  all  their  powers. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  definition,  that  the  word  education  is  of 
very  extensive  signification,  and  that  the  work  of  education  is  a 
most  extensive  and  important  work. 

The  word  education  we  say,  is  of  very  extensive  signification.  It 
includes  the  art  of  nursing,  as  well  as  the  art  of  teaching.  It  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  that  attention  to  the  human  being,  and  the  whole 
of  that  treatment  or  discipline,  which  are  necessary  to  draw  out  into 
action,  and  bring  to  perfection,  all  man's  powers  and  faculties. 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  education,  or  of  nursing,  is,  first,  to 
keep  the  child  alive  ;  secondly,  to  foster  its  growth  ;  thirdly,  to  teach 
it  to  walk,  to  talk,  to  distinguish  objects,  sounds,  &c. 

The  object  of  education  in  its  after  stages  should  be,  first,  to  draw 
out  into  action,  to  strengthen  and  to  perfect,  man's  physical  powers, 
— to  make  man  healthy,  active,  and  strong  :  to  direct  and  instruct 
him  with  respect  to  food,  drink,  exercise,  sleep,  labour,  air,  cleanli- 
ness, and  everj'thing  else  that  affects  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
body.  The  object  of  education  is  next,  to  bring  into  action  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  ;  to  make  them  active  and  strong ;  to  enable  them  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  good  and  evil,  be- 
tween beauty  and  deformity,  between  harmony  and  discord.  The 
next  object  of  education  should  be,  to  nurture  the  feelings  ;  to  bring 
them  into  healthy  and  harmonious  action  ;  to  direct  them  to  their 
proper  objects,  and  to  keep  them  in  subjection  to  the  intellect. 

Education,  therefore,  includes  the  whole  work  of  nursing,  rearing, 
and  training  human  beings  ;  and  its  great  and  general  object  is,  to 
make  children  into  as  perfect,  as  complete,  as  useful,  and  as  happy 
men  and  women  as  possible. 

Its  particular  objects  axe,  first,  to  prevent  children  from  perishing  ; 
second,  to  prevent  any  of  their  powers  from  lying  torpid, — to  bring  all 
their  faculties  into  action,  and  thus  to  promote  their  growth,  and  bring 
them  forward  to  perfection  ;  third,  to  keep  all  their  powers  and  facul- 
ties in  harmony,  so  that  one  shall  not  clash  with  the  other  ;  fourth, 
to  keep  the  body  generally  in  harmony  with  the  soul,  and  the  soul  in 
harmony  with  the  body  ;— to  prevent  people,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
becoming  too  spiritual  for  their  health,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
becoming  too  animal,  too  sensual,  for  their  spiritual  development ; — 
to  secure  full  and  proportionate  power  for  both  body  and  soul,  and 
the  free,  healthy,  happy  action  of  both  united. 

A  full  treatise  on  education  would  have,  first,  to  enumerate  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  humanity.  It  would  have  to  specify  the  end 
or  object  for  which  all  those  powers  or  faculties  are  given. 
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It  would  have  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  all  those  faculties 
are  exposed.  It  would  have  to  point  out  the  best  means  for  drawing 
each  faculty  into  action  ;  for  nurturing  its  strength,  and  securing  its 
vigour  and  perfection.  It  would  have  to  expose  all  the  errors  in  the 
different  systems  of  education  at  present  prevailing.  It  would  have 
to  discuss  a  hundred  questions  respecting  schools,  books,  arts,  sciences, 
languagee,  plays,  games,  trades,  occupations,  food,  drink,  diet,  me<li- 
cines,  baths,  washing  houses,  gardens,  neighbours,  lectures,  ))ictures, 
music,  logic,  companions,  associations,  &c.  &c. 

The  work  of  education  is,  in  fact,  the  great  work  which  man  has  to 
perform.  The  object  at  which  education  aims,  is  the  highest  of  all 
objects  that  man  can  contemplate  ;  it  is  the  glory,  the  perfection,  and 
the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

The  education  of  man  is  the  end  of  all  God's  dispensations, — or, 
in  other  words,  the  end  of  all  the  laws  and  arrangements  of  the  infi- 
nite universe.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars;  the  earth  and  the  ocean  ; 
the  day  and  the  night  ;  the  changing  seasons,  the  var}'ing  winds,  the 
effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  moist  and  dry  ;  the  infinite  varieties  of 
climate,  of  soil,  of  surface,  and  of  weather  ;  the  arrangements  of  the 
earth's  strata  ;  the  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  ;  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  man, — all,  in  fact,  that  is,  and  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  infinite  universe,  appears  to  be  designed  and  directed  to  the  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  human  beings,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
education  of  mankind. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  men  to  fall  into  a  greater  error,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  education  consists  simply  in  teaching  children  to  read  and 
write,  and  in  instructing  them  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  a  few 
other  matters  of  a  similar  description.  They  do  especially  fall  into  a 
grievous  error,  who  imagine  that  education  consists  chiefly,  or  indeed 
to  any  great  extent,  in  instilling  pecidiar  notions  into  the  minds  of 
children  with  respect  to  religion.  We  cannot  educate  children  pro- 
perly without  teaching  them  to  read  and  write.  Reading  and  writing 
are  arts  of  infinite  importance.  But  if  \\&  should  content  ourselves 
with  teaching  children  these  arts,  we  should  do  exceedingly  wrong,  and 
we  should  never  have  any  right  to  say  that  we  had  done  much  for 
their  education.  We  mtglit  to  teach  children  to  read  and  to  vn-ite  ; 
but  we  ought,  if  we  would  truly  and  properly  educate  them,  to  do 
infinitely  more.  We  ought  to  bring  them  into  intercourse  with  nature. 
We  ought  to  encourage  their  natural  curiosity,  by  explaining  to  them 
natural  appearances.  We  ought  to  place  before  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  natural  objects.  We  ought  to  exhibit  to  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  nature's  operations.  We  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
explain  to  them  all  nature's  laws.  We  ought  to  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  natural  objects  of  every 
description  ;  with  herbs  and  trees,  with  flowers  and  fruits,  with  in- 
sects and  birds,  with  fishes  and  quadrupeds, — in  short,  with  every 
remarkable  specimen  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  on  the  globe.  We 
ought  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  acquaintance,  not 
only  vnth  the  outward  forms,  hut  with  the  inward  structure  of  animal 
and  vegetable  productions.  We  ought  to  allbrd  them  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  end  and  use  of  each  particular 
part ;  with  the  peculiar  habits  of  various  animals,  and  the  properties 
of  various  plants  and  trees,  and  fruits  and  flowers.  We  ought  to  aftbrd 
them  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  connection  between  the  peculiar 
structure  of  animals  and  their  peculiar  habits.  We  ought  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  relation  of  the  animal  world  to 
the  vegetable  world,  and  of  the  vegetable  world  to  the  mineral  world. 
We  ought  also  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  learning  geography, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  &c.,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  We 
ought  also  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  gaining  an  .icquaintance 
with  the  various  and  complicated  relations  of  difterent  orders  of 
animals  to  each  other,  and  of  different  orders  of  vegetable  productions 
to  the  various  forms  of  animal  life.  We  ought  especially  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  correct  and  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  themselves — an  acquaintance  with  their  structure,  with 
their  various  organs ;  with  the  relations  of  each  particular  organ  to 


every  other  organ,  and  of  each  particular  class  of  organs  to  evcrj-  other 
class  of  organs, — as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  relation  of  man 
generally,  to  the  meteorological,  the  chemical,  the  geological,  the 
botanical,  the  geographical,  the  astronomical,  the  mineral,  and  the 
animal  worlds. 

We  ought  especially  to  aim  at  making  human  beings  sironc/, — intel- 
lectually, physically,  an<l  morally  strong.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell 
peo])le  things.  It  is  not  enough  even  to  tell  people  true  things.  We 
must  encourage  people,  we  must  lead  people,  to  inciuire  into  matters 
themselves  ; — to  exercise  their  faculties  in  investigating  matters  ;  that 
we  may  render  them  ready  in  judging,  clever  in  finding  out  things, 
clever  in  detecting  the  hidden  causes  of  common  events,  and  the  remoter 
uses  of  common  (jualities.  There  is  no  necessity  that  we  should 
ahutain  from  telling  people  things  ;  but  our  object  in  telling  thera 
things,  in  making  known  to  them  our  own  discoveries,  should  be,  not 
to  supersede  the  exercise  of  their  own  faculties,  but  to  excite  and 
stimulate  them,  by  the  exercise  of  their  faculties,  to  find  out  things 
for  themselves. 

But  no  one  should  write  on  education,  who  has  not  made  it,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  study  of  his  life,  and  who  does  not  consider  the 
elucidation  and  enforcement  of  its  principles,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  all  undertakings.  At  least,  no  one  else  should  pretend 
to  be  able  to  treat  the  subject  worthily. 

Men  generally  have  a  world  of  things  yet  to  learn  on  this  important 
subject,  and  a  world  of  things  to  unlearn  too.  The  science  and  the 
art  of  education  are,  as  yet,  in  their  infancy.  Mankind  have  not  given 
the  subject  one-thousandth  part  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The 
time  will  come,  when  men  and  women  will  wonder  at  our  ignorance 
and  our  blundering  in  reference  to  this  all-important  subject.  If  in- 
dividuals and  nations  would  do  their  duty  in  reference  to  education, 
they  might  make  their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  incal- 
culably wiser,  incalculably  better,  and  incalculably  happier  than  man- 
kind are  at  present.  Generation  after  generation,  the  human  race 
might  even  be  improving  in  health,  in  vigour,  in  length  of  Hfe,  in 
power  of  intellect,  in  force  and  tenderness  of  affection,  in  purity  and 
sublimity  of  virtue,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  in  every  kind 
of  enjoyment. 

And  education  might,  in  general,  be  made  a  pleasant  thing,  if 
people  would  give  the  subject  proper  attention.  If  people  would 
learn  to  educate  children  in  a  rational  and  natural  way,  they  might 
render  the  work  of  education  a  pleasure  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  charge.  The  work  would  be  one  continued  delight.  Youth 
would  learn  a  thousand  times  more  than  they  learn  at  present,  and 
would  learn  it  with  a  thousand  times  less  trouble  and  vexation. 
What  pleasure  children  take  in  seeing  collections  of  animals  '.  What 
pleasure  they  take  in  seeing  collections  of  herbs  and  trees,  ami  fruits 
and  flowers !  What  pleasure  they  take  in  seeing  collections  of  minerals, 
of  shells,  and  of  natural  productions  generally  !  What  pleasure  they 
take  in  viewing  the  relics  of  antiquity  !  What  pleasure  they  would 
take  in  viewing  collections  of  human  beings,  or  even  of  the  figures  of 
human  beings,  of  different  races,  different  colours,  different  forms,  and 
different  habits,  with  all  their  varieties  of  dress,  manufactures,  exer- 
cises, games,  languages,  arts,  modes  of  life,  &c.  &c.  What  pleasure 
they  would  take  in  seeing  exhibitions  of  fireworks,  and  witnessing  the 
operation  of  other  chemical  agents  and  compounds  !  What  pleasure 
they  would  take  in  seeing  the  various  forms  of  machinery,  and  learn- 
ing their  peculiar  operations  and  uses  !  What  pleasure  they  would 
take  in  gazing  on  pictures  exhibiting  the  various  kinds  of  scenery 
which  the  earth  and  ocean  present, — pictures  exhibiting  the  various 
forms  and  habits  and  motions  of  living  things, — pictures  exhibiting 
the  internal  structure  of  animals  and  of  man.  Now,  a  proper  system 
of  education  would  provide  all  those  interesting  and  delightful  exhi- 
bitions for  children  and  youth.  To  make  children  .ind  youth  familiar 
with  suffh  exhibitions,  would  form  one  of  the  chief  labours  of  educa- 
tion. By  means  of  such  exhibitions,  children  and  youth  generally 
would  liave  an  opportunity  afforded  them,  of  gaining  an  amount  of 
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information  respecting  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and  of  its  infi- 
nitely varied  inhabitants, — of  the  elements  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  of  all  their  combinations  and  operations,  which  the  wisest 
of  the  present  day  can  hardly  hope  to  obtain.  Such  exhibitions  would 
afford  children  and  youth  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  by  easy,  natu- 
ral, and  delightful  means,  an  amount  of  interesting  and  important 
knowledge,  which  few  even  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  mankind  can 
ever  gain  under  present  systems  of  education.  Such  exhibitions  would 
not  only  afford  children  an  opportunity  of  gaining  an  immensity  of 
useful  and  interesting  knowledge,  but  would  furnish  them  with  health- 
ful, invigorating,  and  delightful  exercise  for  all  their  faculties,  whether 
intellectual,  moral,  religious,  social,  or  animal. 

As  we  have  said,  the  world  at  large,  and  all  things  in  it ;  its  myste- 
rious laws  and  strange  phenomena,  are  all  intended  and  adapted  by 
God  to  promote  the  full  and  perfect  education  of  mankind.  These 
various  exhibitions  of  which  we  have  spoken,  would,  in  a  manner, 
bring  the  wide,  the  vast,  the  infinite  world  close  to  view.  They 
would  present  to  the  minds  of  youth  specimens  of  all  the  most  striking 
forms  of  life  and  being,  in  a  narrow  compass.  They  would  unfold  to  the 
minds  of  youth  the  laws  of  the  universe.  They  would  concentrate 
the  influences  of  universal  nature  on  each  individual  child,  promote 
its  full  and  harmonious  development,  and  thus  tend  to  make  each 
child  as  beautiful,  as  perfect,  and  as  happy  a  specimen  of  humanity,  as 
the  beneficent  laws  of  the  universe  would  allow. 

Some  talk  as  if  we,  as  a  nation,  were  already  doing  enough,  or 
almost  enough,  for  the  education  of  mankind.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  we  have  hardly  yet  done  anything  compared  with  what  we 
ought  to  do.  We  have  begun  our  important  work,  but  we  have  only 
begun.  And  what  is  worse,  we  have  not  only  almost  everything  to 
do,  but  almost  everything  to  learn. 

The  object  of  those  who  really  wish  well  to  their  race,  should  be, 
to  promote  the  important  work  of  education  in  every  way  they  can. 
They  should  not  only  encourage  all  to  labour  in  the  great  work,  but 
encourage  them  to  attempt  new  forms  of  labour,  and  to  make  con- 
tinual experiments  in  the  great  and  glorious  work. 

The  best  works  on  education  with  which  we  have  met,  are  the 
three  volumes  of  Fowler  on  this  subject  ;  the  first,  entitled  'Animal 
and  Menial  Physiology ;  '  the  second,  '  Jf emery,  or  Intellectual 
Culture;'  and  the  third,  'Self-Improvement.'  These  three  works 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  human  being.  They  open 
the  way  to  innumerable  improvements  in  the  art  of  education,  and 
cannot  fail,  in  proportion  as  they  are  read  and  studied,  to  do  incal- 
culable good. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  there  is  a  little  excitement  in  the  Church  of 
England,  The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Mr.  Gorham's  case, 
seems  likely  to  lead  to  serious  results.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
division  or  two  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that 
such  a  monster  association  should  have  remained  undivided  so  long. 
If  the  spirit  of  truth  had  prevailed  throiigh  the  country  to  any  great 
extent,  it  would  have  been  divided  and  divided  again,  some  ages  ago.  It  is 
really  distressing  to  think  how  few  there  are  who  declare  their  thoughts ; 
who  labour  for  the  annihilation  of  eiTor,  and  the  establishment  of  truth. 
If  all  who  have  common  sense,  would  speak  their  minds, — if  all  who 
know  something  of  the  truth  on  theological  matters,  would  speak  and 
write  with  freedom,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  an  enormity,  with 
its  monstrous  and  impossible  creeds,  to  continue  many  j'ears.  Only  to 
think  of  a  church  teaching,  that  little  children  are  born  into  the  world 
under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  liable  to  damnation,  on 
account  of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  they  were  bom  ! 
Only  to  think,  that  a  Church  should  teach  that  every  child  coming  into 
the  world  continues  liable  to  eternal  damnation  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
unless  baptized  or  sprinkled  by  a  priest !  Only  to  think,  that  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be- 
lieve, or  profess  to  believe,  that  little  children  are  regenerated  in  bap- 
tism,— that  in  baptism  they  are  made  members  of  Christ,  children  of 
God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven !    And  those  are  not 


the  worst  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  When  one  thinks  of  those 
things,  one  really  is  half  tempted  to  doubt  whether  mankind  will  ever 
come  to  be  rational  or  not.  What  can  the  world,  what  can  humanity 
be  made  of,  to  allow  such  impossible  doctrines, — such  gross,  such  pal- 
pable, such  unmeasured  and  unqualified  falsehoods,  quietly  to  keep 
their  hold  of  so  many  minds  ? 

However,  one  thing  seems  certain  :  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  cannot  become  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  without  sink- 
ing in  public  estimation.  Men  cannot  think  and  talk  about  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England,  without  coming  to  doubt  and  disbe- 
lieve them.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  at  the  disputes  which  are  agitating 
the  Church.     We  hope  they  will  multiply. 

Miss  Sellon,  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  G.  C. 
Gorham,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  bigot  Churchmen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  all  seeem,  at  last,  to  be  likely  to  render  some 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


The  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  his  speech  against  Mr.  Fox's  Education 
Bill,  endeavoured  to  show  that  secular  education  has  an  infidel  ten- 
dency. If  by  infidelity  the  P^arl  of  Arundel  meant  a  disbelief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  State  Church, — or  even  a  disbelief  in  the  doctrines  of 
orthodox  theology  generally, — he  was  pei-fectly  correct.  Sucli  a  national 
system  of  secular  education  as  Fox  proposes,  would,  in  this  sense,  have 
an  infidel  tendency.  It  would  tend  to  make  the  people  at  large,  both 
doubt  and  disbelieve  such  doctrines  as  the  ortliodox  doctrines  of  the 
trinity,  natural  depravity,  birth-guilt,  justification  and  salvation  by 
faith  alone,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  necessity  of  sacraments,  the 
pei-fection  and  infallibility  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
together  with  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  other  orthodox  fictions.  And 
this  appears  to  be  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  notion  of  infidelity.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  RtUgion,  by  Theodore 
Parker,  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  considered  infidelity.  He  said, '  tliis 
work  was  written  in  most  attractive  language,  but  contained  most  hor- 
rible and  subversive  doctrines.'  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  considers  the  Church  of  England  articles  and  creeds  as  the 
standard  of  religious  truth,  and  that  he  regards  everything  that  is 
opposed  to  them  as  infidelity.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  much  of 
what  he  regards  as  religion,  is  error  and  folly ;  and  that  what  he 
regards  as  infidelity,  is  true  religion.  There  is  not  a  more  religious  book 
to  be  found  perhaps,  than  the  work  of  Theodore  Parker.  Tnie,  the 
work  is  subversive,  as  Arundel  says.  It  is  subversive  of  Church  of 
England  theology,  and  must,  therefore,  be  horrible  to  those  who  live 
by  supporting  and  preaching  such  theology,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
seriously  believe  it  to  be  true  :  but  to  more  honest  or  more  enlightened 
people,  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  trutUul  and  wholesome  works  in 
existence.  We  hope  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  remarks  on  Theodore  Par- 
ker's work  will  lead  many  to  read  the  book.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
inform  our  readers,  that  we  have  published  a  new  edition  of  the  work 
at  a  very  reduced  price.  The  price  of  the  first  edition  was  12s.  ;  the 
price  of  the  second  7s.  6d.  ;  the  price  of  the  one  which  we  have  pub- 
lished is  Is.  9d.  It  can  be  had  of  any  of  my  agents  ;  or  of  any  liberal 
bookseller,  from  Mr.  Watson,  Queen's  Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Bow, 
London. 


THE  BIBLE  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

The  common  notion,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  ;  that  it  is  a 
revelation  of  divine  truth  and  of  God's  will,  is,  in  mj'  opinion,  produc- 
tive of  a  great  amount  of  evil.  This  notion  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
principal  support  of  the  various  foolish  and  horrid  systems  of  orthodox 
theology  at  present  prevailing  in  Europe  and  America.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  general  belief  in  this  notion,  that  theo- 
logians lay  so  much  stress  on  mysteries  and  absurdities,  and  say  so 
little  about  great  important  principles  of  truth  and  duty.  They  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  justice,  mercy  and  truth;  on  temper- 
ance, purity  and  fidelitj'.  Believing  that  every  word  of  God  must  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  human  race — believing  that  every  portion  of 
the  Bible  must  have  been  intended  by  God  to  be  understood,  believed 
and  reduced  to  practice  by  mankind,  theologians  and  sectarians,  natu- 
rally enough,  endeavour  to  understand  the  dark  prophecies,  and  the 
mysterious  and  unintelligible  hints  and  sentences,  in  which  the  Bible 
so  much  abounds.  Hence  they  exert  themselves  in  framing  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible.    They  cannot,  however, 
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agree  among  tlieniselves  as  to  the  laws  of  interpreting  it.  Hence  they 
fall  into  endless  and  unprofitable  disputes  on  the  subject.  Or,  if  tliey 
agree  as  to  certain  rules  of  interpretation,  they  differ  in  the  application 
of  those  rules,  and  interpret  vast  portions  of  Scripture  differently  from 
each  other.  Then  they  run  into  other  endless  controversies  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  prophecies,  and  mysterious  hints,  and  nnintelllgilde 
statements,  contained  in  tlie  Scriptures.  Hence  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  of  theologians.  Scripture  critics,  and  sectarians,  is  lost  in  useless 
disputation,  in  strifes  about  words,  in  wars  about  shadows  or  nonentities. 
If  the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  were  generally  exploded — 
If  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  tlie  word  of  God,  and  the  consequent  notion 
that  every  portion  of  it  must  contain  something  which  it  is  important 
that  man  should  understand  and  believe,  were  relinquished,  a  number 
of  disputes  which  no  man  can  number  would  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
close — a  number  of  subjects  which  no  man  can  number,  that  have  for 
ages  occupied  the  minds,  the  tongues  and  the  pens  of  mankind,  would 
be  comparatively  forgotten  ;  and  men  generally  would  lie  at  liberty  to 
occupy  their  thoughts,  to  exert  their  intellects,  on  subjects  of  great 
and  universal  importance,  and  to  unite  their  eftbrts  for  the  elucidation 
and  inculcation  of  the  great  and  important  principles  of  universal  triitli 
and  duty.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
that  we  should  declare  the  truth  respecting  the  Bible  ;  that  we  should 
show  exactly  what  kind  of  a  book  it  is ;  what  claims  it  has  on  our 
respect  and  reverence,  and  what  influence  its  teachings  ought  to  have 
upon  our  creeds  and  characters. 


PARTIAL  JUDGMENTS. 


IIow  is  it  that  men  should  regard  idleness  as  so  great  a  crime  in  a 
poor  man,  and  look  upon  it  as  innocent  or  honourable  in  a  rich  man  ? 
How  is  it  that  so  many  should  think  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  poor 
from  obtaining  bread  without  labour,  while  they  allow  others  to  obtain, 
not  only  bread,  but  every  possible  luxury,  without  it.  If  we  con- 
demn one  man  because  he  is  idle,  let  us  condemn  all  that  are  idle.  H 
we  try  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  idle  man  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
his  brethren,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  impossible  for  all  idle  men  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  their  bretlncn.  If  we  say  to  one  man.  If  you  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  you  eat  ;  let  us  say  the  same  to  all.  Every 
man  ought  to  work  in  some  useful  way,  and  we  ought  to  do  what  we 
can  to  induce  all  thus  to  work.  Those  who  are  not  under  the  necessity 
of  working  for  wages,  ought  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  their  country 
and  their  kind.  Those  who  are  not  bound  to  plough  and  sow,  or  to  gather 
wool  and  make  cloth,  are  bound  to  labour  in  some  other  useful 
way.  No  man  who  has  health  or  strength  and  intellect,  has  a  good 
excuse  for  idleness.  If  men  who  are  able  to  serve  their  generation 
neglect  to  do  so,  we  ought  in  some  way  to  punish  them.  If  we  can- 
nbt  punish  them  by  fines,  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  we  should 
punish  them  by  the  expression  of  our  disapprobation ;  by  holding  them 
up  before  the  world  as  criminals,  and  refusing  to  hold  friendly  fellow- 
ship with  them.  We  ought  not  to  content  ourselves  with  saying,  God 
will  punish  them  in  a  future  state  ;  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring 
down  punishment  upon  them  in  some  form  in  the  present  life. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  TRUTH. 


The  world  is  one  vast  whispering  gallery.  Trutli  uttered  here,  is 
echoed  there,  and  echoed  everywhere.  The  man  that  sjicaks  and  acts 
like  a  man,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  the  universe  at  large.  A 
thousand  voices  are  uttering  great  political,  religious,  and  moral  truths ; 
and  all  those  voices  ai'e  lieard  and  echoed  by  otlier  voices  ;  and  tluis  the 
trutli  runs  i-ound  from  country  to  country,  invading,  more  or  loss,  tlie 
minds  of  all  classes,  and  doing  something  towards  the  annihilation  nf 
ignorance,  error,  and  vice,  and  the  prevalence  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness and  joy,  the  wide  world  roimd. 


CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  friends  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  gottinK  good  cheap  cloth  In  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  muy  be  Bupplicd  by  myself.  In  consequenco  i>f  being  pluccd  in  the  centro  of 
the  WeBt  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  a  brother  an  extcnfiiro  manufuctiiror, 
1  can  supply  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  broad, 
trool-dyed,  black,  invisible  green,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eit^ht  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  Inviaiblo  groons  of  a  very  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  havo  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  "We  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  iu  the  book 
pareels  to  most  plaeea  without  expense.  In  all  cnaes  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders.— J.  Babkeb, 


THE  GREATEST  MEN. 

The  greatest  men  arc  those,  who  in  times  of  peace,  can  speak  and 
write  and  laliour  witli  zeal  and  diligence,  for  truth  and  righteousness 
and  freedom,  and,  in  times  of  insurrection  or  war,  can  take  the  field 
against  oppression  and  tyranny,  and  risk  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
popular  right  and  liberty.  Some  may  doubt  whetlier  there  l)e  such  men 
on  earth.  We  are  inclined  to  think  there  are.  Kossuth,  the  eloquent 
Iluugariun  or.itor,  the  divine  Hungarian  poet,  and  the  great  Hung*' 
rian  general,  appears  to  be  one.  And  shall  wo  believe  that  ICos- 
suth  stands  alone  in  the  world  ?  Kossuth  mav  have  his  likenesses  in 
every  land.  Men  great  in  thought  and  great  iii  action, — great  in  the 
closet  and  great  iu  the  field, — men  great  in  literature  and  great  in  arras, 
—men  mighty  in  word  and  mighty  in  deed, — men  fit  to  wield  both  the 
pen  and  the  stvord, — men  fit  to  teach,  and  yet  fit  to  rule,— men  tender 
of  heart  and  yet  brave  in  spirit, — men  full  of  benevolence,  yet  full  of 
energy  and  daring, — may  occupy  dark  corners  of  the  earth  "into  which 
the  eye  of  the  historian  never  penetrated,  or  be  moving  iu  spheres  oa 
\vhich  the  light  of  prosperity  never  shone. 


J.  BARKER'S  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.- 


•  WILLIAMS. 


Wortky,  near  Leedf,  April  20tb,  1850. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  attack  on  mo,  at  the  public  meeting  in  the  Cloth 
Hall  Yard,  on  Tuesday,  I  cUallenged  you  to  a  public  discussion  on  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Methodism,  and  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  I  pledged 
myself  to  prove,  that  many  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Methodism  are  nnscrip- 
tural,  foolish,  blasphemous,  and  immoral,  and  that  the  Scriptures  themselves 
arc  not  infallible  or  perfect.  You  accepted  Ibis  challenge.  1  now  propose  that 
wo  meet  for  discussion  iu  tho  Music  Hall,  Leeds,  on  the  evening.'!  of  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  ■Wednesday,  tho  6lh,  Tth,  and  Sth  of  May,  and  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  M'ednesday,  tho  13th,  11th,  and  15th  of  May;  and  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  "Wednesday,  tho  20lb,  '21st,  and  22nd  of  May;  and  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  tho  2Stb,  2'Jth,  and  30th  of  May. 

I  propose  that  forty  minutes  be  allowed  each  speaker  for  his  first  speech, 
twenty  minutes  for  tlie  sccoud  speech,  and  fifteen  minutes  for  the  third  speech, 
each  night.  I  propose  that  twopence  be  charged  each  night  forthc  body  of  the 
Hall,  one  penny  for  tlie  gallery,  and  threepence  for  the  platform  ;  tho  proceedi", 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Ilall  and  of  printing,  to  be  employed  in  ob- 
taining tho  services  of  two  reporters,  and  paying  for  full  copies  of  their  reports. 

Among  tho  doctrines  of  Methodism  which  I  undertake  to  prove  to  be  unscrip- 
lural,  kc,  arc — the  doctrines  of  original  sin  or  natural  depravity,  justification 
and  salvation  by  faith  alone,  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  by  tho  death  of  Christ, 
the  nature  of  saving  faith,  the  trinity,  and  eternal  torments. 

With  respect  to  tho  scriptures,  1  undertake  to  prove  :--  1st.  That  there  ia 
no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  copy  of  the  scriptures  known,  or  extant.  2nd.  That 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scripturcd  were  ever  per- 
fectly true.  Srd.  That  there  is  cvidenco  in  abundance  that  tho  scriptures  u 
u'e  have  them,  contain  many  things  foolish  and  inconsistent ;  teach  many 
things  that  are  erroneous ;  inculcate  many  things  which  are  injurious,  and  tlutt 
they  arc  calculated,  if  received  as  an  infallible  guide  in  matters  of  truth  (ad 
righteousness,  to  lead  people,  in  many  ca-scs,  seriously  astray. 

If  those  proposals  do  not  meet  your  approbation,  I  shall  be  glad  lo  receive 
proposals  on  the  subject  from  yourself 

Your^,  rcRpoetfulIy,  JOSEUUI  BAUKEB. 
Key. Willioma,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Leeds. 

W.~L.''RbY.' 
I  SCO  W.  fj.  Itoy,  in  his  Emigrant's  Oxiide,  snys  that  they  h»ve  enough 
lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  clerks  and  ship  builders,  in  America ;  that  u  to 
atheists,  deists,  arinns,  unitarians  and  universalist.i,  they  have  tome  thousands 
to  spare  ;  and  he  expresses  a  wish  that  the  Queen  of  Kngland  would  send  out 
an  order  for  thom  to  return  to  Kngland,  This  is  doubly  ridlculouii,  W.  1.. 
Hoy,  though  an  L.  h.  D,  is  a  ehlldish  or  foolisli  man.  He  furni»hoa  another 
proof  that  little  men  may  have  hig  titles  ;  that  a  great  deal  of  leamlng  and 
very  little  sense  may  oceasinnally  be  found  keeping  comp.iny  in  the  .same 
head.  Can  lie  I'Cally  be  so  bigottcd  or  so  blind,  as  to  think  that  atheists, 
deists,  arians,  unitarians  and  univeisalists,  may  not  prove  as  good  and  useful 
citizens  as  niothodists,  calvinisis  and  baptista)  Wo  never  observed  W.  L. 
Hoy's  remarks  on  this  subject  till  a  day  or  two  ago,  or  we  should  hare  noticed 
tho  matter  before. 

nOING  RIGilT. 
If  men  were  as  wisliful  to  do  what  is  right,  as  they  ar«  tn  get  rich, 
we  should  soon  have  a  happier,  as  well  ns  a  richer  world.  If  all  were 
disposed  to  do  what  is  rignt,  all  would  be  rich — as  rich  as  they  wonid 
need  to  be.  But  when  all  are  so  eager  to  get  rich  tiint  they  neglect  to 
do  what  is  riglit,  but  few  get  rii'h  ;  and  those  who  do  get  rich,  are 
seldom  happy.  Hay  what  men  will,  tlie  truest  wisdom  is  righloousness, 
and  the  surest  way  to  universal  wealth  is  perfect  and  universal  virtue. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  WORLD  IS  ON  THE  MOVE. 


The  world  is  uu  the  wove,  luok  about,  look  iibout  ; 
There  is  much  we  may  improve,  do  not  doubt,  do  not  doubt ; 
And  for  all  who  understand,  may  be  heard  throughout  the  land, 
A  warning  voice  at  liaud,  ringing  out,  ringing  out. 

Though  gloomy  liearta  despond,  at  the  sky,  at  the  sky, 
There's  a  sun  to  shine  beyond,  by-and-by,  by-and-by. 
Ere  the  vessel  that  we  urge  shall  l)eneath  the  surface  merge, 
A  beacon  on  the  verge  shall  be  nigh,  shall  be  nigh. 

Step  by  step,  the  longest  march  can  be  done,  can  be  done  ; 
Single  stones  will  form  an  arch,  one  by  one,  one  by  one  : 
And,  with  union,  what  we  will  can  be  all  accomplish'd  still, — 
Drops  of  Hater  turn  a  mill,  singly,  none  !  singly,  noue  ! 

Let  us  onward,  then,  for  right, — nothing  more,  nothing  more  ; 
And  let  justice  be  the  might  we  adore,  we  adore. 
Build  no  hopes  upon  the  sand  ;  for  a  people  hand  in  hand, 
Can  make  this  a  better  land  than  before,  than  before. 


C.  Mackav. 


BUKNING  THE  DEAD. 


We  have  received  the  prospeclua  of  a  new  Association  for  promoting  the 
practice  of  decomposing  tlie  dead  by  the  agency  of  fire.  The  prospectus  states, 
that  the  objects  of  the  association  are '  to  protect  the  living  from  the  pestiferous 
exhalations  of  the  dead,  and  to  promote  a  more  cheerful  anticipation  of  the 
final  doom  of  our  bodies  in  this  world,  than  that  which  arises  from  contem- 
plating the  rottenness  and  worms  of  the  grave.'  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
living  may  be  protected  from  the  pestiferous  exhalations  of  the  grave-yard  or 
a  cemetry,  without  burning  the  dead.  We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  thought 
of  being  interred,  would  be  much  less  disagreeable  to  mo»t,  than  the  thought 
of  being  decomposed  by  fire.  We  have  no  inclination  to  join  this  new  Asso- 
ciation ourselves,  nor  have  we  any  inclination  to  recomend  others  to  join  it. 
The  day  for  burning  the  dead  has  long  since  passed,  we  imagine,  so  far  as  tins 
country  is  concerned. 


MESMERISM. 


April  ISth,  1850. 

Sir,— According  to  what  you  say  in  No.  98  of  the  People,  yon  do  not  believe 
in  Mesmerism.  Now  I  think  you  must  be  sadly  behind.  You  say  that  you 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  Mesmerism.  And  yet 
Mesmerism  has  been  progressing  and  gaining  ground  for  the  last  seven  years. 
It  has  established  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  sure  remedy  in  the  cure  of 
disease. 

There  are  even  several  Mesmeric  Infirmaries  in  existence,  where  the  ampu- 
tation of  limbs,  and  other  surgical  operations,  are  performed  without  pain, 
thereby  lessening  human  suffering. 

There  is  also  a  Journal,  pulilished  quarterly,  called  the  Zoist,  a  journal  of 
cerebral  Physiology  and  Mesmerism,  and  their  application  to  human  welfare, 
the  29th  No.  of  which,  has  appeared. 

As  you  are  a  public  man,  I  think  you  ought  to  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  this  most  important  science,  which  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  blessing  to 
mankind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  some  information  to  your  inquiring  readers. 

AVhat  you  saw  might  be  imposition,  and  yet  Mesmerism  be  true. 

Mesmerism  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth  of  phrenology,  and  yet  you 
believe  in  phrenology.  Perhaps  if  Fowler  had  written  on  Mesmerism,  you 
might  have  believed  it. 

Yours,  A  Believer  in  Mesmerism. 

Answer. — I  cannot  examine  all  things  at  once.  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall 
meet  with  opportunities,  by  and  by,  of  satisfying  myself  with  respect  to  the 
claims  of  Mesmerism.  Though  I  say  I  am  not  exactly  a  believer  in  Mesmerism, 
I  do  not  say  that  I  am  a  (Huheliei-er.  That  there  is  something  in  it,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  before  I  can  form  an  opinion  what  that  is,  or  say  that  I  really 
believe  in  Mesmerism,  I  must  have  more  light. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  Fowlers  have  not  written  on  Mesmerism.  I  hnow 
they  are  believers  in  it.  I  also  know  that  many  of  my  friends,  who  are 
superior  to  most  in  point  of  intelligence,  and  equal  to  any  in  truthfulness  and 
integrity,  are  believers  in  it.  These  things  incline  me,  predispose  me,  to 
believe  in  it;  but  before  I  can  feel  myself  a  believer,  and  especially  before  I 
can  declare  myself  a  believer,  I  must  have  clear  and  decisive  evidence  of  its 
truth.  But,  as  you  say, — Jlesmerism  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  yet  many 
pretenders  to  Mesmeric  power  be  deceivers  and  impoptors. 


NEWS   FROM   ABIERICA. 

„      ,       ^  „    ,  SItel/,  April  I'M,  UBO. 

Mr.  Joseph  Barker, 

Sir,-  I  write  to  inform  you  that  Joseph  Lister,  who 
left  England  for  America  on  the  llilh  day  of  March,  1849,  has  sent  a  leuir  for 
his  family,  wife  and  five  children.  The  letter  arrived  on  the  17th  day  of 
April,  1850.  It  had  in  it  a  check  for  JCoIJi,  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  jour- 
ney. They  arc  making  preparations  to  move  o8'  as  soon  as  possible.  Joseph 
Lister  says  he  only  wants  to  work  at  his  own  trade  about  four  years,  and  then 
he  thinks  he  can  buy  200  acres  of  land.  He  is  working  at  his  old  job,  that  of 
engine  tending.  The  engine  pumps  water  off  the  lead  mines.  He  is  at  a  place 
called  Elizabeth,  in  Illinois.     He  has  £2  a-week  and  his  board. 

I  remain,  your  well-wisher,  Geobgk  Woopueah, 
I  am  obliged  to  G.  W.  for  his  information. — J.  B. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B. — Wc  can  give  people  no  particular  rules  for  improving  their  minds 
and  perfecting  their  characters.  If  young  persons  tri/  to  improve  their  minds 
and  to  perfect  their  characters,  they  arc  sure  to  succeed,  to  som«  extent.  Even 
if  they  meet  with  but  few  and  inferior  books,  they  will  still  get  good  from 
them.  You  must  avoid  two  extremes  ; — you  must  neither  spend  your  time 
in  play,  when  you  arc  able,  without  injury  to  your  health,  to  devote  it  to  study, 
nor  must  you  stick  so  close  to  your  studies,  as  to  injure  your  bodily  health. 
We  know  no  books  belter  calculated  to  minister  to  your  instruction  and  im- 
provement, than  a  number  of  those  which  we  ourselves  have  published. 

Q.  X.  Q. — Your  communication  must  have  come  while  I  was  in  America, 
and  the  notice  of  it  been  inserted  by  the  temporary  editor.  I  have  not  seen 
the  papers  myself. 

T.  R.  H. — The  people  are  the  only  parlies  who  have  a  just  claim  to  the 
churches  and  church  properly  of  the  country,  in  case  the  state  church  were 
abolished. 

G.  TuiisER. — Either  Ohio  or  lUiuois  would  answer  for  you,  but  you  would 
have  a  still  better  chance  if  you  could  add  the  business  of  a  joiner  to  that  of 
a  Cabinet  Maker. 

It  was  W.  H.  Brook  that  called  Silas  Henn  a  Jesuit.  It  was  Mr.  White- 
house  that  told  the  lies  respecting  the  steam  Press,  kc. 

Arnold. — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

A  SuBSCRiBBK. — If  your  present  situation  does  not  injure  your  health,  you 
would  act  wisely,  in  my  opinion,  in  remaining  in  it  till  you  come  of  age. 
iCSO  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  you  a  fair  start  as  a  farmer :  nor  would  it 
be  your  best  plan  to  place  yourself  on  government  lands.  If  during  the  next 
two  years  you  can  make  your  money  a  little  more,  instead  of  making  it  a 
little  less,  you  will,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  be  likely  to  emigrate  to  greater 
advantage  than  you  would  at  present. 

S.  Balston,  Bridport. — You  seem  to  have  written  in  a  very  bad  tamper, 
and  your  statements  are  exceedingly  false. 

G.  R.  B. — The  currying  business  is  very  good  in  America.  The  reason  why 
the  writer  you  refer  to  recommended  people  not  to  take  new  shoes  with  them, 
was,  first,  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  them  as  cheap  in  America  as  here  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  shoes  taken  from  here  would  not  be  exactly  in  the 
American  fashion.    I  could  not  say  in  what  State  the  curriers'  business  is  best. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA.  ~ 

"VT/"    TAPSCOTT,  &  Co,  Shipping  and  Emigration  Agents,  Liverpool,  cootinue  to  liispatcb 
'  '   •     Fil-st  Class  Ships 

TO  NEW  YORK  .----.  evsry  FIVE  days. 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS  ...-.-.  every  TEN  days. 

TO  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA       -  ...         every  FIFTEEN  days. 

And  occasionally  to 
BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC,  and  ST.  JOHNS. 

The  Ships  are  of  the  largest  class,  commanded  by  men  of  experience,  who  will  take  every 
precaution  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wi^fh  to  be  more  select,  can  at  all  times  be  had, 
and  deposits  of  One  Pound  each,  to  secure  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  dus 
attention. 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  can  know  the  actufil  outlay,  and  main 
the  necessary  arrangements  hero,  to  be  forwarded,  en  arri^-al,  at  New  York,  without  one  day's 
delay,  and  thereby  avoid  the  many  annoyances  emigrants  aro  subject  to  on  landing  at  New 
York. 

Drafts  and  Exchange  for  any  amount,  on  sight  at  New  York,  payable  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  can  at  all  times  be  furni::hed  to  those  who  prefer  this  safer  mode  of  taking  care 
of  their  funds. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  post-paid,  to  W.  TAPSCOTT  AND  CO.,  Liverpool,  Agents 
for  W.  and  J.  T.  TAPSCOTT,  New  Vokk. 

'  TAPSCOTT'S  EMIGK.\NT'S  GUIDE '  can  be  had  by  remitting  Four  Postage  Stamps  for 
the  same. 


Printed  by  J.  Barker,  \Vortley,  and  may  be  had  of  Lis  Agents,  or  from  J.  Watson,  Queen's 
Head  Passage,  Patcjrnoetcr  Row,  London,  through  the  BookseUers. 


THE  PEOPLE: 

THEIR   RIGHTS    AND    LIBERTIES.   THEIR   DUTIES   AND    THEIR 

INTERESTS. 


No.  104.  Vol.  II.] 


[Prick  Ose  Penny. 


THE 


MANUFACTURER    AND    MILL-OWNER 
CALLED    TO   ACCOUNT. 


Justice. — You  are  awaro  that  your  position  in  life,  and  the  existing 
arrangements  of  society,  give  you  much  influence  over  the  interests  of 
great  numbers  of  your  neighbours.  You  are  requested  to  state  what 
use  you  have  made  of  your  influence.  Have  you  consulted  the  wel- 
fare of  your  neighbours  !  Have  you  guarded  the  interests  of  your 
work  people  1  Have  you  consulted  their  health  ?  Have  you  con- 
sulted their  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  \  Have  you  done 
what  you  could  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  your  work 
people.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  the  young  ?  Have  you 
done  what  you  could  to  secure  to  them  the  benefits  of  a  good,  sound, 
general  education  ?  Can  all  the  young  in  your  establishment  read  and 
write  !  Have  they  a  tolerable  supply  of  books  on  useful  and  interest- 
ing subjects  .'  Have  they  lime  to  read  those  books  i  How  many 
hours  do  you  work  your  people  .'  ^Vhat  opportunities  do  you  allow 
them  for  mental  improvement,  for  domestic  and  social  intercourse, 
and  for  bodily  rest  and  recreation  ?  What  wages  do  you  give  i  Do 
you  allow  your  work  people  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  your  estab- 
lishment ?  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  you  could  no  more  carry 
on  your  establishment  without  their  assistance,  than  you  could  live 
without  air,  or  light,  or  food.  In  what  light  have  you  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  your  work  people  ?  Have  you  viewed  them  simply 
as  instruments  of  profit, — as  tools  with  which  to  build  up  huge  for- 
tunes for  yourself  and  your  children  ?  Or  have  you  regarded  them  as 
rational  creatures, — as  moral  agents, — as  your  brethren  and  sisters, — 
as  the  children  of  the  same  good  God,  and  as  the  objects  of  his 
benevolent  rare  ?  AViiat  use  have  you  made  of  your  wealth  ?  Have 
you  employed  it  in  promoting  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  your 
country  and  your  kind  ?  Or  have  you  employed  it  in  wastefulness 
and  profligacy  ?  What  benefits  have  you  conferred  on  your  neigh- 
bourhood, your  country,  or  the  world  ?  What  have  you  done 
towards  the  erection  of  schools,  the  support  of  teachers,  the  institu- 
tions of  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  lectures  ]  What  have  you  tried  to 
do  ?  What  are  you  doing  now  ?  ^\'hat  do  you  think  of  doing  ? 
Deal  truthfully  and  freely  with  us.  We  wish  a  clear,  full  statement 
of  the  truth. 

Aim  (jKner.—l  hardly  understand  some  of  your  questions,  but  I 
will  answer  you  as  well  as  I  can.  You  must  undersUnd,  I  view 
things  simply  in  a  husiwss  light.  My  objtct  is  to  make  monev. 
That  is  the  object  of  trades'  people  generally,  I  calculate.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  how  can  I  make  my  business  yield  me  the  mo&t  money 
at  tlie  least  expense  and  trouble  I  My  concern,  of  course,  is  to  buy 
the  raw  material  as  cheap  as  I  can,  to  sell  my  goods  as  dear  as  I  can, 
and  to  get  them  produced  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.  J  buy 
labour,  as  I  buy  other  tilings,  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  If 
one  man  asks  a  shilling  a  day,  and  another  man  oilers  to  work  for 
ei;ditpence,  I  prefer,  of  course,  the  one  that  ufl'ers  to  work  for  eight- 
pence.  If  another  should  offer  to  work  for  sixpence  a  day,  I  should 
reject  the  eightpenny  one,  and  accept  him.  It  is  our  interest  to  have 
a  surplus  of  labourers  in  the  market.  You  understand  that  a  surplus 
of  anytliing  makes  it  cheap  ;  while  a  scarcity  of  anythinj^  makes  it 


dear.  If  there  were  not  labourers  sufficient  to  supply  all  our  mills, 
masters  would  be  found  bidding  against  each  other  for  workmen. 
One  manufacturer  would  oft'er  a  person  a  shilling  a  day  _;  another,  for 
fear  of  losing  his  services,  would  offer  him  fourteen-pence  ;  another 
perhaps  would  offer  him  sixteen  or  eighteen-pence  ;  while  another 
might  ofl'cr  him  two  shillings.  V.'e  should,  in  that  case,  be  obliged  to 
give  our  labourers  as  much  as  we  could  possibly  afford.  If  we  could 
not  obtain  labour  cheap  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  a  j)rofit  out  of  it, 
we  should  shut  up  our  mills,  break  up  our  establishments,  and  live  on 
what  we  had  already  realized.  That, —  don't  you  see  ? — would  in- 
stantly bring  things  about.  It  would  throvr  men  out  of  employment. 
It  would  make  them  willing  to  take  lower  wages  ;  and  their  offer  to 
take  lower  wages,  would  enable  us  to  carry  on  our  establishments 
again  at  a  profit.  Now  our  object,  as  manufacturers,  is,  as  I  have 
said,  to  get  labour  as  cheap  as  possible  ;  and  as  plenty  causes  cheap- 
ness, our  next  object  is  to  make  labourers  as  plentiful  as  possible.  At 
present,  we  have  a  good  supply.  If  emigration  should  go  on  to  any  ex- 
tent, our  supply  might  be  reduced.  As  manufacturers,  therefore,  we  are 
aijaiiist  emigration.  We  wish  all  who  can  possibly  live  without  being 
burdensome  to  us  as  paupers  or  criminals,  to  remain  in  the  country. 
Indeed,  we  had  rather  a  few  should  remain  even  as  paupers  and 
criminals,  than  that  we  should  run  short.  The  abolition  of  the  com 
laws  has  answered  well  for  us  in  various  ways.  It  has  opened  to  us 
new  markets.  It  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  our  goods. 
The  improvement  we  have  experienced  in  our  business,  has  put  » 
check  on  emigration.  The  great  reductiqn  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  has  caused  a  stagnation  amongst  the  farmers.  It  has  caused 
many  fanners  to  turn  off  a  number  of  their  men.  It  has  caused 
others  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  men.  These  things  have  thrown 
a  number  of  agricultural  labourers  upon  the  niarket.  This  is  all  in 
our  favour.  For  though  some  of  the  agricultural  labourers  are  emi- 
grating, others  are  stopping  at  home.  Great  numbers  of  them  have 
not  tlfe  meaus  to  emigrate.  They  are  obliged  to  stop  at  home  against 
their  will.  Some  of  those  surplus  agricultural  labourers  find  their  way 
into  the  manufacturing  districts.  They  offer  us  their  services  at  a  very 
low,  or  at  least  at  a  very  reasonable,  rate.  Tliis  enables  us  to  keep 
down  the  wages  of  our  old  work-people.  If  we  can  only  keep  the 
people  so  poor  that  they  cannot  get  to  America,  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  improve  our  machinery,  we  shall  be  able  to  obUin 
workmen  at  a  verv  reasonable  rate  indeed,  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come.  And  this," as  I  said,  is  our  grc-it  object.  It  is  in  this  way  we 
get  our  money.  The  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  the  present 
system  of  taxation,  are  also  in  our  favour.  They  keep  a  good  deal  of 
the  land  locked  up.  They  prevent  large  tracts  from  bemg  cultivated. 
Tliis  prevents  great  numbers  from  being  employed  in  agriculture,  that 
might  otherwise  be  employe.l  in  it,  and  so  le.ives  abun<lance  for  us. 
If  the  law  of  entail  and  primogeniture  were  abolished,  and  a  Ux  of  so 
nmch  an  acre  laid  on  the  land,  great  quanliiics  of  land  that  now  lie 
v.-aste,  would  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  great  numbers  of  men 
tliat  now  are  idle,  would,  in  consequence,  find  employment.  Some 
even  of  the  paupers  and  criminals  in  the  manufacturing  distncU, 
would  probably  get  employment  upon  the  land.  This  would  make 
things  rather  hard  for  us.     It  would  lessen  the  rompetiiion  amoDgit 
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the  work-people,  and  perhaps  make  work-people  so  scarce,  as  to  cause 
considerable  competition  amongst  the  manufacturers  and  mill  owners. 
We  are  friendly  to  reform,  of  certain  descriptions,  and  within  certain 
limits  ;  but  some  reforms,  you  will  understand,  might  go  against  our 
interests.  Some  reforms  would  give  the  working  classes  an  amount  of 
influence,  a  degree  of  power,  which  would  prove  very  inconvenient  to 
us.  As  I  told  you,  our  object  is,  to  have  labourers  plentiful,  and 
labour  cheap.  All  such  reforms  as  bid  fair  to  increase  the  number  of 
labourers,  and  to  bring  down  the  price  of  labour,  we  favour,  heart  and 
soul.  But  all  such  reforms  as  would  diminish  the  number  of  labour- 
ers,— all  such  reforms  as  would  tend  to  make  labourers  independent, 
and  so  oblige  us  to  give  a  higher  price  for  labour,  would  bring  down  our 
profits,  and  militate  against  the  prosperity  of  our  trade  and  commerce. 
And  what  could  the  country  do  without  trade  and  commerce  ? 
Manufactures  are  the  life  and  soul  of  England.  We  owe  our  wealth 
to  our  manufactures.  And  how  could  we  carry  on  our  manufactories 
profitably,  if  we  were  obliged  to  give  high  prices  for  labour,  and 
perhaps  obliged  to  consult  the  whims  and  fancies  of  our  labourers 
besides.  The  matter  is  very  plain,  you  see.  We  get  our  living, — 
we  get  our  wealth,  by  our  mills.  The  more  cheaply  we  can  work  our 
mills,  the  more  readily  do  we  make  our  fortunes  ;  and  our  great  object 
ig,  by  increasing  the  number  of  dependent  labourers,  to  bring  down 
the  price  of  labour  to  the  lowest  pitch,  and  thus  enable  us  to  work 
our  mills  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  I  think  you  will 
acknowledge  that  I  have  made  out  a  pretty  good  case,  so  far.  I 
acknowledge  I  give  low  wages  ;  but,  as  you  perceive,  I  have  a  reason 
for  doing  so. 

What  you  say  about  consulting  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  work-people,  does  not  apply  to  such  as  us.  We 
are  simply  manufacturers.  We  are  not  doctors,  or  preachers,  or 
anything  in  that  way.  Of  course,  we  have  no  wish  for  people  to  be 
ill;  nor  should  we  like  people  to  die  olTover  fast.  The  sooner  they 
die  off  when  they  get  past  work,  the  better.  If  they  did  not  die  off 
then,  they  would  probably  become  burdensome.  But  so  long  as 
they  can  work,  it  is  our  interest  to  keep  them  alive.  If  they  die  off 
before  the  time,  they  reduce  the  number  of  work-people  ;  they  reduce 
the  amount  of  surplus  labour.  It  is  as  bad  for  people  to  die  before 
their  time,  as  it  is  for  them  to  emigrate.  Both  would  go  against  our 
Interests.  All  accidents  and  diseases  therefore  that  would  diminish 
the  number  of  effective  workers,  we  should  wish  to  prevent.  It 
is  our  interest,  you  will  see,  to  do  so.  But  to  do  more  would  not  be 
in  our  line.  Every  man  to  the  duties  of  his  own  particular  calling. 
We  should  be  foolish  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  people  ill.  ]f 
people  were  too  ill  to  work,  they  might  both  become  burthensome 
to  us  who  have  to  pay  our  portion  of  the  poor  rates,  and  lessen  the 
competition  for  employment.  We  would,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
firomote  people's  health,  as  far  as  we  can  do  so  without  putting 
6urselves  to  needless  expense. 

^s  for  comfort — that  is  a.  personal  affair,  and  there,  of  course,  we 
leave  it.  We  look  after  our  comfort  ;  yoii  look  after  your  comfort ; 
others  look  after  their  comfort.  Comfort,  you  see,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  trade.  Every  man  must  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself 
with  respect  to  comfort.  I  do  the  best  I  can  for  myself ;  you 
do  the  best  you  can  for  yotirself ;  others  do  the  best  they  can 
for  themselves.  This  we  consider  is  true  liberty  and  equality. 
Besides,  some  people  can  be  comfortable  in  one  situation  ;  and 
others  can  only  be  comfortable  in  another.  One  man  requires 
a  large  hall,  expensive  gardens,  beautiful  fish  ponds,  plantations, 
shrubberies,  orchards,  nice  social  parties,  &c,  to  make  him  comfort- 
able. Others  can  be  comfortable  in  mud  huts,  wood  shanties,  bog 
cellars,  old  garrets,  with  stone  chairs,  straw  beds,  rags  or  naked- 
ness, water  gruel,  barley  bread,  suet-broth,  bone  soups,  cold  pota- 
toes, with  now  and  then  the  luxury  of  a  white-bread  crust  and 
a  stale  red  herring.  Men  differ  as  much  from  one  another,  as  some 
ihert  differ  from  brutes.  Cows,  sheep,  and  horses  will  lie  out  in  the 
fields  all  night  and  be  comfortable.     Some  human  beings  will  do  the 


same.  But  all  could  not  do  so.  An  ass  will  live  on  nettles,  thistles, 
furze  bushes  and  kexes  ;  but  a  race  horse  or  a  hunter  will  not.  There 
is  as  much  diiTerence  between  myself  and  some  other  people,  as  there 
is  between  a  race  horse  and  an  ass,  or  between  a  hunter  and  a  mule. 
Our  principle  is,  to  let  all  people  be  comfortable  in  their  own  way. 
If  we  were  to  interfere  with  the  taste  of  the  working  classes,  we 
might  corrupt  them.  We  might  make  them  discontented  with  their 
present  condition,  and  yet  not  succeed  in  teaching  them  how  to  be 
comfortable  in  any  other  condition.  Besides  ;  you  will  understand 
it  is  our  interest  that  the  working  people  generally  should  be  content 
with  little, — should  be  pleased,  should  be  comfortable,  with  as  little 
as  possible.  The  less  they  want  to  make  them  comfortable,  the  less 
wages  they  require.  The  more  they  want  to  make  them  comfortable, 
the  viore  wages  they  require.  If  those  who  live  in  mud  huts,  wood 
shanties,  damp  cellars,  old  garrets,  single  rooms,  or  small  houses, 
were  to  want  good  large,  comfortable,  ten-pound  houses,  they  would 
soon  begin  to  demand  higher  wages.  It  would  be  just  the  same, 
(do  you  see  f)  if  they  were  to  begin  to  want  good  furniture,  good 
clothes,  superior  food,  flock  beds,  hair  mattresses,  clocks,  watches, 
chests  of  drawers,  books,  newspapers,  globes,  musical  instruments, 
superior  earthenware,  china,  social  parties,  lectures,  reading  rooms 
and  the  like.  If  the  working  people  generally  were  encouraged  to 
look  for  such  conveniences  and  luxuries  as  these,  the  effect  on  our 
interests  might  be  very  serious.  Many  of  them  have  got  out  of  their 
places,  or  above  their  situations,  already.  You  would  be  astonished 
if  you  were  to  go  into  the  houses,  and  hear  the  conversation,  and  see 
the  wives  and  children,  of  some  of  our  work  people.  You  have  no 
idea  how  unreasonable  some  of  them  are.  They  would  tread  on  the 
heels  of  their  masters,  if  they  were  not  kept  back.  Our  plan  is,  to 
let  all  people  be  comfortable  in  their  own  way,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  be  happy  in  their  own  situations.  As  the  proverbs  says, 
'  Contentment  is  a  continual  feast  ;'  and  it  would  take  a  cleverer 
gentleman  than  you,  I  imagine,  to  invent  a  cheaper  feast.  Again, 
as  the  philosopher  observed, 

'Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 
We  are  for  every  workman  understanding  his  work,  and  for  doing 
it  well ;  but  as  the  scripture  says,  '  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  was  called.  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant, — a 
slave, — care  not  for  it.  Let  every  man,  wherein,  he  is  called,  therein 
abide.'  '  Every  man  in  his  own  order.'  There  has  been  too  much 
said  about  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes  already.  Others  have 
meddled  too  much  with  those  matters,  to  make  it  necessary  for  «« 
to  meddle  with  them.  It  is  a  very  ticklish  question,  you  must  under- 
stand ;  and,  as  some  one  has  wisely  observed,  '  Least  said,  soonest 
mended.'  Let  people  be  happy,  we  say,  in  their  own  way.  The 
pig  takes  pleasure  in  wallowing  in  the  mire  ;  the  ass  finds  its 
heaven  among  the  nettles,  thistles,  furze  bushes,  and  hedge  bottoms. 
Common  people  find  tlieir  pleasures  in  common  tilings — superior 
people  in  superior  things.  Our  luxuries  are  as  needful  to  our  comfort, 
as  water  gruel,  bone  soup,  potatoes,  suet-broth,  and  red  herrings  are 
to  other  people.  And  when  a  system  works  well,  what  is  the  use 
of  meddling  with  it?  Our  principle  is,  '  Let  well  alone.'  You  can- 
not make  all  men  rich  :  you  cannot  make  all  men  scholars  ;  and  you 
cannot  make  all  men  philosopTiers.  We  therefore  say,  get  what  you 
can  out  of  the  working  classes.  Give  them  sufficient  to  live  upon, 
and  sufficient  to  bring  up  their  families  in  a  way  consistent  with 
their  birth  and  prospects  in  life,  but  shun  the  responsibility  of  awak- 
ening in  any  of  them  desires  which  they  may  never  be  able  to 
gratify,  or  of  exciting  hopes  which  they  may  never  be  able  to 
realize.  If  they  are  happy,  what  do  you  want  more  ?  If  they  are 
not  happy,  do  you  think  they  won't  complain  soon  enough  without 
us  interfering  to  help  them  ?  The  question  as  to  comfort  therefore— 
I  mean  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes — we  never  agitate  our- 
selves, and  we  have  no  good  opinion  of  those  who  do  agitate  it.  We 
should  never  have  done,  if  we  were  to  encourage  a  set  of  selfish  dema- 
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gogues,  liungry  i-^itators,  and  unprincipled  rebels,  who  are  continually 
talking  about  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes.  A  set  of  idle, 
infamous  vagabonds  !  If  the  government  did  its  duty,  it  would  take 
and  hang  them  all  out  of  the  way  at  once.  I  wish  I  could  get  hold 
of  ihem.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  Sir.  They  are  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  Hanging  is  too  good  for  them.  They  ought 
to  be  gibbetted  alive.  One  selfish  wretch  of  that  description  will  do 
more  harm  in  a  manufacturing  district,  than  twenty  reasonable  men  can 
do  good.  I  am  as  good  a  reformer  as  any  man,  in  a  reasonable  way  ;  ! 
but  as  for  the  impracticable  tlieories,  tlie  Utopian  dreams,  tiie  fanati-  I 
cal  ravings,  the  seditious  schemes,  the  unconstitutional  and  organic  i 
innovations  of  a  set  of  heartless  and  unprincipled  demagogues,  the 
scum  and  offscouring  of  society,  the  enemies  of  all  law  and  order, 
Jacobins,  Painites,  anarchists,  revolutionists,  socialists,  communists, 
thieves,  traitors,  and  insurrectionists,  and  heaven  knows  what — I  say, 
away  with  them.  Let  me  have  a  man  that  has  some  regard  for  his 
country  ; — that  respects  tlie  institutions  of  society  ;  that  likes  to  live 
at  peace,  and  keep  things  orderly  and  quiet. 

As  for  improvement,  I  mean  tlie  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  would  have  us  to  begin. 
I  think  I  have  shown  very  clearly,  that  we  cannot  give  more  to  our 
workmen,  without  diminishing  our  own  profits,  in  this  case,  their 
gain  would  be  our  loss  ;  and  what  is  the  use  of  taking  money  from 
those  who  have  it,  to  give  it  to  those  who  have  it  not  1  Improv- 
raent  I  Why,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  comfort,  is  it  not  ]  and  I 
have  answered  that  already. 

Justice. — When  I  spoke  of  improvement,  1  referred  to  the  mind 
and  character.  The  improvement  I  spoke  of,  was  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  character,  as  well  as  condition.  The  question  was, 
had  you  done  anything  towards  making  your  work  people  wiser  and 
better — anything  towards  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
reading,  writing  and  aiithmetic, — anything  towards  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  geography,  astronomy,  botany,  natural  history,  physi- 
ology, politics,  phrenology,  chemistry,  rehgion,  morals,  and  the  like  ? 

Mill-owner. — Bless  me  !  Why,  Sir,  you  surely  don"t  think 
our  mills  are  schools  and  colleges,  churches  and  chapels,  and  that 
raanufactiuers  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach  and  preach,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Why,  those  things  are  entirely  out  of  our  line. 
You  do  not  consider  that  those  things  have  anything  to  do  with  spin- 
ning cotton,  or  making  cloth.  I  never  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  that.  As  for  religion,  we 
are  favourable  to  that,  if  it  be  only  of  the  right  sort.  But  people 
now-adays  are  making  so  many  innovations  even  in  religion,  that  we 
hardly  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  things.  As  for  myself,  the 
minister  that  I  sit  under,  is  as  nice  a  man  as  any  one  need  wish  to 
see.  He  is  as  orthodox,  I  believe,  as  any  man  on  earth.  He  takes 
things  just  as  he  finds  them,  and  so  he  is  content  to  leave  them.  He 
gives  trouble  to  nobody  by  any  new  tangled  notions.  He  preaches 
the  gospel  in  all  its  simphcity  and  purity, — the  Fall  of  man, — the 
depravity  of  nature, — the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ, — the  incarnation,  the  crucifixion, — the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension.  He  also  preaches  up  the  Holy  Ghost,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  He  insists  constantly  on  justification  and 
salvation  by  faith  alone,  in  the  all-sufficient  work  and  the  all-atoning 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  and  simple  reliance  for  everything  on  the  infinite 
merits  of  our  ever  adorable  substitute.  He  is  beautiful  on  contentment, 
spiritual  mindedness,  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  And  he  is  quite  a 
poor  man's  friend.  He  shows  it  by  teaching  him  to  thank  God  for 
what  he  has,  and  teaching  him  to  bear  the  light  afflictions  which 
providence  appoints  him,  instead  of  running  into  greater  troubles  that 
he  knows  not  of. 

Justice. — Your  answers  thus  far  are  very  unsatisfactory.  AVe  trem- 
ble for  your  fate.     But  we  will  hear  you  more  at  length,  by  and  by. 

To  be  continued. 
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We  will  put  the  subject  in  a  different  form.  Here  is  a  child, 
a  new-born  child,  entrusted  to  us.  Our  object  is,  to  make  this 
child  as  perfect,  as  useful  and  as  happy  a  human  being  as  pos- 
sible. We  accordingly  proceed  to  educate  it,  or  train  it.  Oui  first 
object  is,  to  keep  it  alice.  Our  next  object  is,  to  secure  its  health  and 
growth.  With  this  view,  we  attend  to  ■  its  food  and  clothing.  We 
give  it  such  food  as  appears  to  us  least  likely  to  harm  it,  and  best  cal- 
culated  to  promote  its  health  and  vigour.  We  give  it  such  clothing 
as  seems  best  calculated  to  protect  it  from  cold,  and  least  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  free  motion  of  its  limbs  or  the  functions  of  it* 
vital  organs.  We  wash  it  from  day  to  day,  from  head  to  foot,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  it  perfectly  clean.  We  keep  its  clothes  and  \\m 
bed,  and  the  house  in  which  it  lives,  also  clean.  W't  allow  it  abundance 
of  sleep.  We  allow  it  abundance  of  play.  We  take  it  out  repeatedly 
every  day,  that  it  may  enjoy  the  light,  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  please 
itself  with  the  sight  of  vernal  blossoms,  summer  flowers,  of  autumn 
fruits,  of  winter  snows,  and  with  the  sight  of  birds  and  beasts,  and 
hills  and  streams,  and  other  interesting  objects.  We  give  it  no  in- 
jurious drugs.  We  give  it  no  injurious  drinks.  We  treat  it  naturally 
in  everything.  Our  object  is,  to  develop  its  phosical  organs,  to  pro- 
mote its  healthy  growth,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  health 
and  vigour.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk,  we  encourage  it  to  walk  ; 
as  soon  as  it  can  run,  we  encourage  it  to  run,  that  it  may  exercise  its 
hmbs,  and  enjoy  itself  in  play.  We  surround  it  with  interesting 
objects,  calculated  to  arrest  its  attention,  to  excite  its  curiosity  and  to 
cherish  and  nurture  its  love  of  knowledge.  We  listen  to  its  ques- 
tions ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  we  answer  them.  We  supply  it  with 
such  play-things  as  are  calculated  both  to  exercise  its  limbs,  and 
bring  into  free  and  natural  action  its  spiritual  faculties. 

\V%  wish,  now,  to  make  it  aa^uainted  with  zoology  or  natural  his- 
tory. In  other  words,  we  wish  to  make  it  acquainted  with  the  various 
kinds  of  living  things  with  which  the  earth  and  the  ocean  abound. 
For  this  purpose,  we  supply  it  with  pictures  or  prints  of  all  living 
things,  from  the  elephant,  down  to  the  smallest  visible  insect.  We 
afford  it  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  those  pictures. 
We  encourage  it  to  ask  (questions  respecting  them,  and  we  give  it  the 
information  which  it  wishes  for.  We  tell  it  the  names  of  all  the 
animals.  We  give  it  an  account  of  their  peculiar  characters  and 
habits.  We  tell  it  in  what  parts  of  the  world  diflferent  animals  are 
to  be  found,  and  give  it  every  information  respecting  them  that  we 
can.  We  do  not  content  ourselves  with  supplying  the  child  with 
pictures.  As  far  as  we  can,  we  surround  it  willi  hving  or  dead  speci- 
mens of  various  kinds  of  animals.  We  suppose  ourselves  to  hve  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  museums  and  zoological  gardens,  supplied  with 
specimens  of  all  the  more  interesting  and  important  forms  of  animal 
life.  We  take  our  child  to  those  museums,  and  introduce  him  to 
all  tlie  forms  of  animated  nature  which  it  contains.  We  take  him 
next  into  the  zoological  gardens,  and  introduce  to  his  notice  all  the 
forms  of  life  which  Uiey  conuin.  We  Uke  him  to  the  museums  and 
to  the  zoological  gardens  repeatedly.  We  encourage  him  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  history,  the  dispositions,  and  the  habits  of 
every  kind  of  animal  which  he  sees.  By  this  means  we  both  gratify 
the  child's  curiosity,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  an  amount  of 
useful  information,  which  but  few,  at  the  present  day,  ever  obtain, 
though  they  spend  many  years  at  schools  and  colleges. 

Our  child  next  wanU  to  know  something  particular  respecting 
those  different  paxU  of  the  worid  in  which  those  diflerent  orders  of 
animals  live.  We  accordingly  show  him  a  globe.  We  point  out  to 
him,  on  that  globe,  his  own  native  place.  We  tlien  point  out  to  him 
all  neighbouring  countries.  We  next  conduct  him  eastward  into 
Asia,  westward  into  America,  and  assist  him  in  pointing  his  finger  to 
every  spot  on  earth  remarkable  for  being  the  home  or  the  habitation 
of  every  particular  kind  of  hving  creature.  We  tell  him  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  and  encourage  him  to  measure  the  distances  of 
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different  countries.  We  encourage  liim  to  measure  the  seas  and 
oceans,  as  ^7ell  as  tlie  islands  and  continents.  We  point  liim  to  the 
different  seas  and  oceans  remarkable  as  the  homes  or  habitations  of 
peculiar  water  animals. 

He  wishes  next  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  food 
on  which  various  animals  in  different  parts  of  the  world  subsist.  We 
therefore  introduce  to  him,  next,  the  subject  of  botany.  We  supply 
him  with  pictures  or  prints  o?  all  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  globe.  As  far  as  we  can,  we  supply  him  with  pictures 
or  plates  of  all  vegetable  productions  ;  from  the  tinv  moss,  to  the  tall- 
est cedar,  and  the  bulkiest  sycamore.  We  supply  him  with  pictures 
or  prints  of  those  various  productions  of  the  vegetable  world  in 
all  their  various  states.  We  present  to  him  the  stem,  the  root,  the 
flower,  the  seeds,  of  herbs  and  shrubs.  We  point  out  to  him  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves  and  flowers,  the  fruits  and  the 
seeds,  of  the  tree.  We  tell  him  the  names  of  all.  AVe  encourage  him  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  their  properties.  We  give  liim  every 
information  respecting  each  vegetable  production  that  we  are  able 
to  give  him.  We  take  him  next  to  the  botanical  gardens  ; — for  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  be  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  botanical 
gardens.  We  there  show  him  the  various  herbs  and  trees,  with  the 
pictures  of  which  he  has  become  familiar,  living  and  growing,  in  their 
natural  state.  We  conduct  him  through  those  gardens  frequently. 
He  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  going  through  them. 

We  now  change  our  plan  a  little.  One  day  we  spend  with  our 
youthful  charge  in  the  zooloi/ical  gardens  :  the  next  day  we  spend 
with  hira  in  the  botanical  gardens.  We  teach  him  the  relations  of 
the  various  tribes  of  animals  to  the  various  tribes  of  vegetables.  We 
assist  him  in  obtaining  a  correct,  a  familiar,  and  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  both. 

He  now  wishes  to  know  the  climates,  as  well  as  the  localities,  of 
various  orders  of  vegetable  pi-oductions.  We  give  him  the  informa- 
tion which  he  desires. 

We  next  give  him  a  little  information  respecting  human  beings. 
We  proceed  as  ^Ye  did  before.  We  supply  our  charge  with  pictures 
or  prints  of  all  the  varieties  of  humanity.  We  present  them  to 
him  in  their  natural  colours,  and  in  their  natural  forms.  We  point 
out  to  him,  on  the  globe,  the  various  portions  of  the  earth  which  the 
different  races  of  mankind  inhabit.  We  give  him  some  idea  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  peculiarities  of  each.  We  give  him  a  little  infor- 
mation respecting  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  ;  their  architecture, 
their  occupations,  their  laws,  their  governments,  and  their  peculiar 
religious  notions.  We  give  him  what  information  we  may  possess 
respecting  their  numbers,  their  powers,  their  means  of  subsistence, 
their  history,  and  their  probable  destiny.  If  we  had  it  in  our  power, 
we  would  introduce  him  to  living  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of 
humanity,  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  them.  We  would,  in  this  way,  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  general  and  a  useful  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
history. 

We  would  next  encourage  our  youthful  charge  to  study  geography. 
He  would  already  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  globe  and  its 
inhabitants.  We  would  now  encourage  him  to  acquire  still  further 
knowledge  on  those  important  and  interesting  subjects.  AVe  would 
encourage  him  to  number  the  rivers  ;  to  trace  their  courses ;  to  point 
out  their  sources,  and  to  describe  their  peculiar  characteristics.  We 
would  encourage  him  to  notice  the  mountains,  to  measure  their 
heights,  to  tell  us  their  localities,  and  to  describe  to  us  whatever  was 
remarkable  in  their  form,  their  inhabitants,  and  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  placed.  We  would  encourage  him,  next,  to  view  the  earth 
in  relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  would  provide  him  with  an 
Orrery,  and  show  hira  the  relation  in  which  the  earth  stands  to  the 
sun.  We  would  acquaint  him  with  the  daily  and  yearly  motions  of 
the  earth  ;  with  the  oblique  position  of  its  axis  ;  with  the  important 
results  of  those  motions,  and  of  this  peculiar  position  of  the  earth's  axis. 
We  would  encourage  him,  in  this  way,  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  first 


elements  of  geography  and  astronomy.  He  would,  thus,  soon  be  able 
to  account  for  the  varying  lengths  of  the  days  and  the  nights,  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  He  would  soon  be  able  to  tell  us  the 
length  of  the  day,  or  the  length  of  the  night,  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
at  any  particular  season  of  the  )-ear.  He  would  also  be  able,  in  course 
of  time,  to  describe  to  us  the  climates  of  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
He  would,  in  this  way,  soon  come  to  feel  himself  tolerably  master  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  sciences.  He  would  feel 
himself  at  home  in  this  great  world  which  we  inhabit,  instead  of  living 
as  a  stranger  in  it  He  would  be  able  to  fix  his  mind  on  any  particular 
part  of  the  earth,  and  to  give  you  a  description  of  its  surface,  its  soil, 
its  rivers,  its  mountains,  and  every  other  remarkable  particular  in  con- 
nection with  it.  He  would  be  able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  animals  and  vegetables  for  which  it  was  remarkable. 
He  would  be  able  to  describe  to  you  its  human  inhabitants  ;  their 
colour,  their  form  ;  their  features;  their  peculiar  customs,  their  religious 
notions,  their  general  habits  and  their  general  history ;  their  present 
condition  and  their  probable  destiny. 

He  would  now  be  prepared  for  studies  somewhat  abstruser.  He 
would  be  prepared  to  look  on  specimens  of  the  mineral  world.  He 
v.'ould  also  be  prepared  to  look  on  pictures  or  prints,  presenting  the 
inner  structure,  and  the  hidden  wonders  of  human  nature.  We  would 
supply  him  with  such  pictures  or  prints.  He  should  be  permitted  to 
view  the  different  portions  of  the  human  system  separately.  He 
should  have  pictures  of  the  bony  skeleton  ;  pictures  of  the  veins  and 
arteries  ;  pictures  of  the  nerves  ;  pictures  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  ; 
pictures  of  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  bowels,  the  liver, 
and  of  all  the  important  organs  of  the  human  system.  He  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  their  uses,  their  functions;  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  ;  the  injuries  and  diseases  to  which  they  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  ;  the  symptoms  of  these  diseases,  and  the  influence  of 
those  diseases  on  other  portions  of  the  system  ;  their  influence  on  the 
brain,  the  mind,  the  temper,  and  disposition  ;  the  comfort,  the  safety, 
the  lifg  of  the  individual.  He  should,  of  course,  be  encouraged  to  study 
the  causes  of  various  diseases,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  them.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  laws  of 
human  nature  generally  ;  the  laws  of  health  ;  the  laws  of  mind  ;  the 
relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to  the  body  ;  and  of 
both  to  external  nature.  He  should  be  instructed  in  reference  to  diet, 
cleanliness,  labour,  recreation,  air,  digestion,  nutrition,  generation,  and 
whatever  else  particularly  involves  the  interest  of  humanity. 

He  should  next  have  an  oportunity  of  studying  the  chemical  pro- 
perties and  powers  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  chemical  experiments,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  powers  and  properties  of  various  substances  for 
himself.  If  he  chose  to  study  chemistry  more  extensively,  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  All  needful  varieties  of  chemical  apparatus 
should  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  All  needful  experiments  should  be 
made  in  his  presence.  He  should  himself  be  encouraged  to  make  all 
such  experiments  as  he  could  safely  be  allowed  to  make,  or  as  he 
would  be  likely  to  make  with  profit  to  himself. 

He  should  now  be  encouraged  to  exercise  his  mechanical  powers. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  make  or  to  repair  portions  of  his  chemical 
apparatus.  He  should,  if  he  thought  well,  make  his  own  boxes,  con- 
struct his  own  shelves,  arrange  his  own  plants,  and  exercise  his  facul- 
ties of  order  and  constructiveness,  as  well  as  his  m9ntal  and  muscular 
powers  generally.  We  would  also  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ng,  by  inspection,  how  his  clothes,  his  shoes,  his  hats,  his  bed,  his 
chair,  his  table,  his  musical  instruments,  his  maps,  his  globes,  his 
books,  and  all  things  else,  were  made.  We  would  encourage  him  to 
exercise  himself  in  various  useful  arts.  We  would  encourage  him  W 
exercise  himself  in  the  easier  and  simpler  operations  of  many  of  them. 

Before  this  time,  we  have  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  When  we 
showed  him  pictures  of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  animals  of 
the  globe,  we  pointed  him  to  the  names  of  each,  and  encouraged  him 
to  learn  to  read  them.     We  taught  him  to  read  and  to  write  on  the 
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phonographic  system.  We  supphed  him  with  phonographic  books. 
We  did  not  however  llmil  liim  to  phonographic  ^vorks.  We  encour- 
aged and  assisted  him  to  read  books  printed  on  the  ohl,  unnatural, 
common  principle.  It  was  necessary,  as  books  continued  to  be  printed  on 
the  old,  unnatural  system.  He  is,  therefore,  by  this  time,  able  to  read 
whatever  English  books  he  may  meet  with.  He  is  able,  too,  to  write 
down  his  thoughts,  his  discoveries  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  his  wants,  and  of 
his  various  observations  and  experiments.  He  has  also  learnt  the  first 
elements  of  arithmetic  and  mensuration.  We  taught  him  the  first  ele- 
ments of  those  arts  or  sciences  before  he  became  acnuainted  with  books. 
We  taught  him  something  of  arithmetic  by  requiring  him  to  perform 
simple  arithmetical  operations  with  his  marbles,  his  fruit,  &c.  We 
taught  him  the  first  elements  of  mensuration  by  requiring  him  to  measure 
his  own  room,  his  own  garden,  his  neighbours'  fields,  &c. 

In  this  way  would  we  call  into  exercise,  and  endeavour  to  bring  to 
perfection,  every  faculty  of  his  nature.  In  this  way  would  we  en- 
deavour to  make  him  acquainted  witli  the  properties  and  laws  of  every 
department  of  nature,  with  the  laws  of  the  earth  and  of  the  universe 
at  large. 

If  he  failed,  himself,  to  observe  them,  we  would  next  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  him  the  innumerable  marks  of  superior  wisdom  and  good- 
ness every  where  visible  in  the  universe.  As  we  vrould  teach  him  to 
estimate  the  skill  and  characters  of  men  by  their  productions  and  per- 
formances, so  would  we  teach  him  to  estimate  the  wisdom,  the  good- 
ness, and  the  power  of  the  great  Invisible,  by  his  works.  We  would 
thus  call  into  action  his  reverence  for  the  great  and  gracious  Author 
of  all  things.  We  would  call  into  exercise  his  gratitude  for  the  infi- 
nite provision  made  by  God  for  his  welfare  and  enjoyment,  and  the 
provision  made  for  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  mankind  at  large,  and 
of  animated  nature  generally. 

While  calling  into  exercise  the  intellectual  and  religious  faculties  of 
our  child,  we  would  endeavour  to  call  into  exercise  his  domestic  and 
social  afi'ections.  We  would  encourage  him  to  love  and  appreciate 
moral  excellence,  and  to  cultivate  every  moral  excellence  in  his  own 
character.  We  would  encourage  him  to  take  delight  in  ministering  to 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  living 
thing.  In  short,  we  would  deal  with  his  religious,  his  social,  and  his 
moral  powers,  as  we  have  supposed  ourselves  to  deal  with  his  intel- 
lectual and  muscular  powers.  We  would  gradually  draw  them  out 
into  action, — into  natural  and  harmonious  action.  We  would  make 
the  intellectual  powers  subserve  the  moral  and  social  faculties,  and  the 
moral  and  social  faculties  subserve  the  intellectual.  We  would  en- 
deavour to  establish  harmony  between  his  intellectual,  his  moral,  and 
muscular  faculties.  AVe  would  endeavour  to  develop  the  whole — to 
make  one  complete  and  nerfact  human  being  ;  and  we  would  endea- 
vour to  lead  him  into  sucl;  a  course  of  life,  as  would  tend  to  his 
greatest  possible  enjoyment,  and  to  his  greatest  possible  usefulness  to 
his  connexions,  his  neighbours,  his  country,  and  his  kind. 


LOUIS  BLANC  AND  J.  BARKER. 


L.  2?.— It  is  from  the  midst  of  their  luxuries,  from  their  gilded 
rooms,  tiiat  the  ruling  Few  send  forth  their  warnings  to  us,  not  to 
speak  to  the  multitudes,  of  their  earthly  interests,— not  to  demand  for 
the  poor,  regularity  of  employment,  a  sufficiency  of  bread,  and  what 
other  things  are  necessary  to  their  support  and  comfort. 

J,  B. You  will  not  hear  our  voice  warning  you  against  speak)ng 

to  the  poor  with  respect  to  their  earthly  interests.  You  will  not  hear 
our  voice  w&rning  you  against  demanding  for  the  poor  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  labour,  and  a  sufficiency  of  all  things  needful  to  their  com- 
fort and  well-being.  We  are  no  more  in  lovo  with  the  unna- 
tural contrasts  of  excessive  wealth  and  excessive  poverty,  of 
boundless  luxury  and  utter  destitution,  of  ultimate  indulgence  and 
utter  starvation,  than  yourself.  We  are  as  wishful,  perhaps,  to  see 
something  like  equality,  or  reasonable  proportion,  in  the  circumstances 


of  men,  as  yon  yourself  can  be.  If  we  have  no  desire  to  see  the  rich 
made  poorer,  we  are  certainly  wishful  to  see  the  poor  possessed  of 
plenty.  Nor  do  we  think  it  unwise  or  dangerous  to  lay  our  tiioughts 
on  those  subjects  before  the  poor  themselves  ;  to  tell  the  poor  tlieir 
rights,  or  to  point  out  to  tliem  the  sources  of  their  wrongs.  We 
should  think  it  wrong  not  to  address  the  poor  on  those  important  sub- 
jects. We  think  it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can,  to  bring  the  nLissesboth 
to  understand  their  rights,  and  to  unite  their  efforts  to  secure  them, 

L.  It. — As  for  tho'o  who  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  investiga- 
ting the  (question,  yet  tiiink  that  such  investigations  ought  to  be  put 
oft'  to  a  future  time, — that  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  consider  them 
when  political  revolutions  shall  have  placed  the  ruling  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses,  we  cannot  understand  them.  Wliat  !  are  we 
first  to  obtain  power,  and  then  begin  to  enquire  how  we  ouglit  to  use 
it? 

J.  B. — I  think  not.  The  sooner  social  (juestions  are  discussed, 
the  better.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  the  people  should  be 
made  to  understand  the  proper  use  of  power  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  melancholy  thing,  if  the  masses  of  the 
people  sliould  obtain  possession  of  political  power  before  they  under- 
stood how  to  use  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  may  know  how 
to  use  political  power  in  some  respects,  witliout  knowing  how  to  use 
it  in  all  respects.  I  mean  to  say — the  people  may  know  what  they 
ought  to  do  with  respect  to  a  great  many  matters,  and  yet  not  know 
what  they  ought  to  do  with  respect  to  some  oilier  matters.  The  peo- 
ple, for  instance,  may  already  know  that  it  would  be  well  to  aboliah 
our  present  land  laws,  to  anihilate  our  heriditary  aristocracy,  to  abolish 
state  churchism,  .ind  to  employ  the  revenues  of  the  church  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  &c.  They  may  know  that  they  ought  to  change 
the  present  system  of  taxation,  to  reduce  the  national  expenditure,  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  national  debt,  &c.,  and  yet  not  know 
exactly  what  course  to  pursue  witli  respect  to  the  organisation  of 
labour.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  people  do,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
already  know  what  needs  to  be  done  ;  though  they  may  not  know 
exactly  what  course  they  ought  to  take  with  respect  to  the  organisation 
of  labour.  It  is,  nevertheless,  desirable,  that  they  should  know  what 
course  they  ought  to  take  in  reference  to  this  subject  also.  It  is  of 
course  desirable  that  they  should  discuss  this  subject  as  speedily  and 
as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

L.  B. — We  cannot  always  foresee  revolutions.  Those  revolutions 
which  are  the  most  successful,  generally  come  when  they  are  not  at 
all  looked  for. 

J.  B. — Very  true.  We  in  England  may,  for  anything  we  know, 
be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  at  this  moment.  The  wisest  men  in 
Europe  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  We  are  perfectly 
prepared,  therefore,  to  co-operate  with  you  in  making  both  the  organi- 
zation of  labour,  and  any  otlier  important  question,  as  clear  a»  possible 
to  the  minds  of  all. 

L.  B. — The  middle  class  revolutionists  of  17. St)  succeeded  so  re- 
markably, in  consequence  of  having  thoroughly  unfolded  to  each  other 
before-hand,  their  plans  and  principles — in  consequence  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding amongst  each  oilier,  and  a  kind  of  agreement  amongst 
themselves,  what  course  they  should  pursue,  so  soon  as  they  should 
obtain  possession  of  power, — in  consequence  of  a  mutual  understAnd- 
ing  of  what  laws  and  institutions  they  would  sweep  away,  and  what 
laws  and  institutions  they  would  establish  in  their  place.  They  knew 
what  they  wanted,  and  they  knew  what  course  to  taice  to  secute  what 
they  wanted.  Open  the  famous  pamphlets  of  this  period,  and  you 
will  find  the  revolution  complete  in  their  pages.  The  constitution  of 
1791  was  lothing  more  than  the  summary,  the  visible  embodiment, 
of  their  well  expounded  doctrines.  France  has  never  gone  back  to 
its  former  sUte.  It  never  can  l;o  back.  The  middle  classes  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  the  old  state  of  society,  and  to  the  old  form?  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  working  millions  would  succeeil  in  effecting  a  revolu- 
tion, and  establishing  a  truly  democratic  form  of  government,— if  they 
would  sui-ceed  in  establishing  their  own  povTer,  and  imaking  their 
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power  a  general  and  a  lasting  blessing  to  societ}',  they  must  understand 
tlieir  own  interest,  and  understand  each  other  ; — they  must  have 
within  them,  fully  arranged  and  fully  settled,  the  principles,  the  laws, 
the  institutions,  which  they  wish  to  establish  in  the  state.  They  must 
be  prepared  to  unite  and  co-operate  for  the  establishment  of  such  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  as  shall  at  once  commend  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  the  mighty  multitudes,  and  enlist  their  judgments,  their 
consciences,  and  their  interests  in  favour  of  them. 

./.  B. — We  have  not  a  word  of  objection  to  offer.  You  utter  our 
own  sentiments.  You  ask  for  no  more  than  what  we  ourselves  de- 
mand. We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  the  masses  obtain  a 
power,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  employ  for  their  own  and  their 
country's  good.  We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  the  masses 
in  possession  of  power,  before  they  understood  how  to  employ  it,  both 
in  pulling  down  things  evil,  and  in  building  up  things  good.  By  all 
)neans  let  us  diffuse  as  much  light  among  the  people  as  possible.  Let 
us  bring  them  as  near  to  oneness  of  opinion  on  great  political  and  social 
matters,  as  we  can.  Let  us  make  them  as  familiar,  both  with  truth 
itself,  and  with  each  other's  views  of  truth,  as  possible.  We  cannot 
pursue  a  wiser  course  than  the  one  pursued  by  the  revolutionists  of 
1789, — who  filled  the  country  with  their  books  and  pamphlets,  effect- 
ing a  revolution  of  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  their  brethren,  before  they 
attempted  an  outward  revolution  in  government,  institutions,  and 
laws.  Let  the  press,  let  the  platform,  let  the  social  circle,  be  em- 
ployed in  aiding,  to  the  utmost,  tlie  discussion  of  political  and  social 
questions,  and  the  elucidation  and  establishment  of  political  and  social 
truths. 

L.  B. — Some  tell  us  that  the  masses  will  come  to  false  conclu- 
sions ;  that  they  will  run  to  wild  extremes  ;  that  they  will  form  un- 
reasonable expectations,  and  frame  impracticable  theories.  What 
matter  ?  Their  eiTors  will  be  but  temporary.  The  people  will  learn 
what  is  true,  in  the  end.  They  will  not  go  astray  for  ever.  And  it 
never  was  the  lot  of  men  to  arrive  at  the  truth  at  a  single  step.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  expect  people  to  do  so  now.  The  masses  have 
been  left  so  long  in  darkness,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  expect  them 
to  see  things  clearly  and  distictly  the  moment  they  are  brought 
into  the  light.  But  are  we  to  keep  them  in  darkness  for  ever, 
because  they  have  been  left  in  darkness  so  long  already  1  Are  we 
to  hesitate  to  encourage  them  to  think,  because  they  have  been  so  little 
accustomed  to  think,  that  they  cannot  all  at  once  think  justly  or  reason 
wisely.  Some  among  the  people  cherish  wild  and  visionary  theories, 
we  are  told.  We  answer,  it  is  natural  they  should  do  so.  They  are 
the  dreams  of  half  awakened  men.  But  awaken  them  fully,  and  their 
foolish  dreams  and  impracticable  visions  will  vanish  ;  and  rational,  con- 
sistent, and  practicable  schemes  will  take  their  place. 

J.  B. — Perfectly  right.  You  are  only  repeating  what  I  have  fre- 
quently uttered  myself.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure,  that  what  many 
call  visionary  theories  and  impracticable  schemes,  are  such  in  reality. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  myself,  that  society  may  not,  in  course  of 
time,  realize  something  more  perfect,  more  happy,  more  joyous,  than 
the  dreamers  themselves  have  dreamed,  or  the  wildest  theorists  ima- 
gined. The  dream  of  to-day,  may  be  the  reality  of  to-morrow.  The 
theory  Of  the  present  age,  may  embody  itself  in  laws  and  institutions 
the  next  age.  Whatever  others  may  think,  it  is  a  settled  point  witli 
me,  that  if  the  dreams,  the  visions,  the  theories  of  reformers,  are  not 
truthful  and  practicable,  it  is  only  by  discussing  those  theories — it  is 
only  by  testing  those  visions  or  dreams — that  we  can  make  the  unreal, 
the  unsubstantial,  to  give  place  to  the  true,  the  substantial,  the  eternal. 
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an  in;  »':,-.  Slaleyhridge,  March  25, 1S50. 

-f!t<iyoX!  ill  ■  ;  .  TO  MB  EDITOR  OF  'THE  PEOPLE.' 

Sni,— The  time,  l  think,  has  expired,  since  you  prophesied  the  downfall  of 
sectarianism  ;  tut  if  you  will  look  at  the  newspapers,  and  see  the  triumphant 
collections    e  are  getting  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  you  will  see  that  in  this 


case  at  all  events,  you  have  not  been  a  true  prophet.  Before  you  began  your 
heretical  war  against  us,  we,  at  our  chapel,  thought  ourselves  well  oil'  if  we 
could  muster  twenty  pomids  at  an  anniversary;  but  now  see  what  we  can  do? 
It  was  our  annirersary  last  Sunday,  and  we  collected  the  munificent  sum  of 
sixty  pounds.  Does  this  look  like  a  downfall .'  No,  air.  And  this  glorious 
prosperity  is  not  confined  to  our  cliapel.  The  same  prosperity  has  shown 
itself,  not  only  in  every  place  of  worship  in  Staleybridge,  but,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  it  is  so  throughout  the  whole  country.  Breaking  down  indeed  !  We  arc 
on  a  better  fooling  now  than  ever,  for  all  the  different  sects  in  this  town  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  union,  and  we  began  in  good  earnest  to  strive  which 
could  get  the  best  collection ;  and  wc  have  gone  on  gloriously,  from  conquering 
to  conquer,  and  we,  the  independents,  are  now  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  We  are 
determined  to  take  the  lead  of  all  in  the  town,  espechally  while  we  have  such 
pious  Christians  amongst  us  as  Mr.  George  Benson,  one  of  the  much  abused 
Cotton  masters  of  Staleybridge,  to  help  us.  Why,  he  alone  gave  us  a  £10 
note  last  Sunday.  Then  there  is  Doctor  Thompson  and  A.  Berry,  and  a  many 
other  of  the  leading  gentry  of  Staleybridge  work  along  with  us.  At  the 
Independent  chapel  collection  last  Sunday,  there  were  two  £10  notes  given,  be- 
sides sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  Breaking  down,  indeed  !  No,  sir.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  next  collection  which  takes  place  in  the  town  will 
beat  ours  of  Sunday  last.  But  when  our  turn  comes  we  will  beat  them  again, 
for  where  we  have  given  copper,  wc  will  give  .silver,  and  where  we  have  given 
silver,  we  will  give  gold,  for  this  is  the  advice  of  our  minister,  and  we  will  obey 
him.  Now,  sir,  as  you  published  your  prophecy,  I  hope  you  will  publish  this 
reply  to  it.  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  remark  on  it  you  like,  for  I  know 
that  it  will  end  in  our  good.  As  I  have  written  this  on  my  own  account,  I 
do  not  wish  my  name  to  be  known.  I  remain,  yours  truly. 

An  Independbht,  Staleybridge. 

Answer. — I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  prophesied  the  downfall  of  sectarian- 
ism at  any  particular  time.  My  opinion  is,  that  sectarianism  will  continue 
for  many  ages.  Still,  it  will  not  continue  for  ever,  I  imagine.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  gradually  declining,  and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  will  continue  to  decline.  The  multiplication  of  sects  appears  to  me 
to  be  gradually  lessening  the  influence  of  the  sects.  The  spread  of  knowledge, 
the  multiplication  of  books,  the  institution  of  reading  rooms,  libraries,  and 
mutual  improvement  societies,  the  penny  postage,  cheap  travelling,  political 
reform,  the  temperance  reform,  the  writing  and  spelling  reform,  all  appear  to 
me  to  be  lessening  the  power  of  sectarianism,  to  be  increasing  the  number  of 
free  and  independent  minds,  and  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  the  ultimate  an- 
nihilation of  sectarian  inilueuce.  The  sects  generally  rest  on  erroneous  vievps 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  If  those  erroneous  views  should  be 
thoroughly  exploded,  the  sects  will  fall  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  those 
erroneous  views  are  exploding  very  rapidly.  There  never  were  so  many  per- 
sons in  England  that  regarded  the  Bible  as  a  human,  an  imperfect  and  erron- 
eous book,  as  there  are  at  present.  And  tlie  number  of  such  persons  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  seems  likely  to  increase  more  i-apidly  still.  It  .seems  probable, 
therefore,  not  only  that  the  power  of  sectarianism  will  soon  be  greatly  reduced, 
but  that  in  course  of  time  it  will  be  utterly  annihilated. 

The  account  you  give  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sects  iu  Stalybridge,  suppos- 
ing it  to  bo  true,  rather  proves  that  sectarianism  is  declining  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, than  that  it  is  growing  stronger.  The  Methodists  generally  con- 
trive to  make  the  greatest  show,  when  tlieir  strength  and  numbers  are  most 
rapidly  declining.  The  New  Connexion  raised  most  money  when  it  was 
sinking  moat  rapidly.  There  are  a.  few  rich  men  iu  every  sect,  who  will 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  their  sect  to  any  extent,  if  they  think  that  by  doing 
so  they  can  make  people  believe  that  their  sect  is  not  declining.  But  the 
great  question  is,  not  how  do  a  few  rich  men  feel  with  regard  to  the  sects 
and  priesthoods  of  the  day,  but  how  do  the  masses  of  the  x>eoph  feel  towards 
them  !  AYhat  respect  or  reverence  do  they  feel  for  sectarian  preachers  or 
sectarian  notions!  What  disposition  do  tkey  show  to  place  themselves  in 
subjection  to  priestly  i-vle  or  sectarian  authority  ?  What  disposition  do  they 
show  to  encourage  others  to  place  themselves  iu  subjection  to  the  authority 
of  priests  or  sects  ?  If  sects  and  priesthoods  are  to  live  and  flourish,  they 
must  be  reverenced  by  the  midtiludcs ;  they  must  be  regarded  by  the  multi- 
tude as  peculiarly  holy  ;  they  must  be  regarded  by  the  multitude  as  standing 
in  a  peculiarly  close  connection  with  God.  Are  the  sects  and  priesthoods 
thus  regarded  by  the  people  ?  Are  they  regarded  thus  by  the  more  thoughtful 
and  enlightened  among  the  people ')  We  think  not.  The  more  thoughtful 
aud  enlightened  amongst  the  people  regard  them  with  great  distrust  and 
suspicion.  Vast  multitudes  regard  the  sects  and  priesthoods  not  only  as 
purely  human,  but  as  dreadfully  selfish,  corrupt  and  injurious.  It  would  bo 
foolish  therefore  to  expect  the  sects  to  prosper  to  any  great  extent.  The 
truth  is,  the  days  for  sectarian  prosperity  are  well  nigh  past.  The  Wesleyan 
Jlethodists,  as  they  call  themselves,  have  prospered  most,  for  the  last  half 
century  or  so  ;  but  they  have  abused  their  power  so  shamelessly, — they  have 
acted  so  inquiaitorially,  so  tyrannically,  that  they  have  succeeded,  at  length,  to 
some  extent,  in  revealing  to  the  people  their  grovelling,  their  selfish,  their 
malignant  character,  and  in  rendering  it  impossible  that  they  should  ever 
enjoy  great  prosperity  again. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  sectarianism  will  speedily  disappear.  It 
will  always  continue,  to  some  extent,  so  long  as  considerable  numbers  of  the 
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people  remain  ignorant.     But  once  let  the  people  at  largo  be  enliglitened, 

once  let  them  begin  to  read  and  to  exercise  their  judgments,  and  se'ctariani'sm 
will  perish  soon  enough. 

A  NUMBER  OF  DOCTRINES  WE  REGARD  AS  FALSE. 

3. — The  doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God ; — the  doctrine  that  the 
Bible  contains  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error,  or  a  system  of  morals 
without  any  admixture  of  foolish  or  impracticable  principles. 

2. — The  doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  easy  to  be  understood  : — that  its  teach- 
ings on  theological  and  moral  subjects  are  so  plain,  that  a  way-faring  man 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  or  be  in  doubt  respecting  them. 

3. — The  doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  consistent  with  itself : — that  it  contains 
no  contradictions  with  respect  to  matters  of  fact,  matters  of  doctrine,  or  mat- 
ters of  duty. 

4. — That  a  regard  to  the  Bible  would  load  to  the  settlement  of  relio-ious 
disputes,  and  to  the  establishment  of  oneness  of  faith,  or  oneness  of  conduct 
among  mankind. 

5. — The  doctrine  that  people  cannot  obtain  a  knowledge  of  God,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  their  duty,  without  the  Bible. 

The  doctrine  that  people  may  obtain  a  correct  and  a  perfect,  knowlcdse  of 
God  and  of  their  duty  by  means  of  the  Bible,  and  by  means  of  tlie  Bible  alone. 

7. — The  doctrine  that  a  man  may  live  in  sin  for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet, 
by  repentance,  faith,  or  conversion,  esrape  the  natural  consequences,  or  the 
proper  punishment,  of  sin. 

S. — The  doctrine  that  the  first  formed  human  beings  wore  wiser,  and  better, 
and  happier  than  their  posterity. 

9. — The  doctrine  that  the  first  formed  human  beings  were  entrusted  with 
the  character  and  destiny  of  their  posterity ;  that  their  sins  could  damn,  or 
their  virtues  save,  their  posterity. 

10. — The  doctrine  that  labour  is  a  curse,  or  that  the  necessity  to  labour  was 
inflicted  upon  mankind  on  account  of  the  first  formed  pair. 

11. — The  doctrines,  that  pain  is  a  curse,— that  man  was  once  secure  from 
death,  that  mankind  are  now  subject  to  pain,  not  because  pain  is  a  blessing  or  be- 
cause it  is  needful  to  man,  but  because  the  first  formed  human  beings  trans- 
gressed the  law  of  God. 

12. — The  doctrine  that  little  children  come  into  the  world  utterly  depraved, 
nnder  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation,  on  ac- 
count of  their  first  parents  sin. 

1 3. — The  doctrine  that  littlj  children  are  regenerated  by  baptism, — that  the 
sprinkling  of  water,  and  the  muttering  of  senseless  or  erroneous  words,  by  a 
priest,  can  change  for  the  better  the  soul  of  the  child,  or  make  the  infant  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  it  was  before. 

14-  — The  methodistical  doctrines  respecting  the  nature  of  christian  faith, 
respecting  justification  and  salvation  by  faith  alone,  instantaneous  convei'sion, 
the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  perfect  sanctification,  and  the  inability  of 
man,  in  his  natural  state,  to  obey  the  law  of  God. 

15. — The  common  orthodox  doctrines  respecting  throe  persons  in  one  God, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  eternal  life  in  torments. 

These  are  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  doctrines  which  we  regard  as 
false, — which  we  undertake  to  prove  to  be  not  only  false,  but,_in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  unscriptural  as  well. 


CLOTH. 

Those  of  my  frion  Js  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting:  good  cheap  cloth  in  their  own 
neifihboarhoods,  may  be  supplied  by  rayself.  In  consequence  of  being  placed  iu  the  centre  of 
the  West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  and  of  having  a  brother  an  extensivL;  manufacturer. 
I  can  supplj'  good  broad  cloths  at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  The  prices  of  good,  fine,  britad, 
Tvool-dyed,  black,  inviatble  gi*eeu,  blue,  brown  and  olive  cloth,  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  Blacks  and  invisible  greens  of  a  ver>-  good 
quality  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  thirteen  shijlings,  broad  width.  Those  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
plied with  cloth  have  only  to  state  the  price,  colour,  and  quantity.  AVe  have  very  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  send  them  what  will  meet  their  wishes.  The  cloth  can  be  sent  in  the  book 
parcels  to  most  places  without  expense.  In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
orders. — J.  Bakkkh. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING,   &c. 


Fit  words  are  better  than/«f  ones. 

I  like  those  words  be.st  which  .are  most  expressive  and  significant ;  those 
which  lead  the  mind  at  once  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth. 

But  he  that  speaks  thus,  must  not  speak  every  day.  Such  speaking  works 
the  brain  severely,  and  requires  proportionate  terms  of  rest. 

One  of  the  first  qualifications  for  <iood  sj>eal-ii>rr  is  close  tliinl-in;/.  A  man 
cannot  communicate  what  he  does  not  possess.  lie'  cannot  efiectually  reveal 
a  truth,  which  he  does  not  well  understand. 

And  a  man  should/w?,  if  he  wishes  to  make  others  feel.  It  is  difficult  for 
a  speaker  to  excite  emotions  in  others,  which  he  does  not  feel  himself. 

Speech  is  the  out-going  and  embodiment  of  man's  soul,  and  a  man  cannot 
jnake  his  discourse  better  than  himself.    He  then  that  would  apeak  well  must 


It^J  "f  "'■'"'•'i;™";  ""'J  =^*^t  ^™"-  He  should  freely  exercise  and  develop 
his  whole  nature.  lie  should  nurture  both  his  bodilv  strength  and  his  men- 
tal vigour.  He  should  interest  him.self  in  all  that  interests  mankind,  and 
make  the  illummation  and  elevation  of  mankind,  and  the  improvement  and 
wel^fare  of  his  race,  the  great  end  and  business  of  his  life. 

home  public  speakers  endeavour  to  make  up  for  their  neglect  of  study,  by 
tlie  use  of  wme.  But  wine  is  not  wisdom.  ^Vine  slimulales,  bu  t  it  does  not 
instruct.  It  may  at  times  enable  aman  to  express  more  freely  what  he  knows 
ana  what  ho  feels;  but  it  cannot  increase  his  knowledge  or  elevate  his  charac- 
ter. In  many  cases,  wme  disables  public  speakers.  It  both  confuses  their 
mmds,  and  paralyses  their  tongues.  At  times  it  makes  them  ridiculous ;  and 
at  other  times  it  makes  them  disgusting  and  intolerable.  At  best  it  is  only 
like  a  pump,  which  brings  up  from  the  well  of  truth  what  would  overflow 
Ireely  ot  its  own  accord,  if  supplied  in  sufficient  abundance. 

If  men  would  find  public  speaking  a  pleasure,  they  must  make  private 
thinking  and  reading  their  liusiness.  Those  who  would  be  eflicicnt  on  the 
platform,  must  be  laborious  in  study.  Those  who  would  have  power  in  public 
must  cultivate  their  talents  in  private.  ' 

Many  a  one  spends  two  hours  in  uttering,  what  he  would  be  able  to  utter  in 
thirty  minutes,  if  he  had  previously  done  justice  to  his  subject  in  private. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  public  speaker  that  his  xoul  should 
speak,  as  well  as  his  tonnue.  An  ancient  said  that  Cicero  was  admired  more 
for  his  tongue  than  for  his  muid ;  that  Aristotle  was  admired  more  for  his 
mind  than  for  his  tongue  :  but  that  Plato  w;is  admired  for  both.  We  question 
to  some  extent  the  jusmess  of  this  ancient's  criticism.  '\Te  think  that  Cicero 
was  admired  for  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  tongue  :  that  his  soul  was  worthy  of 
his  words.  Wo  have  much  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  Aristotle.  But 
whatever  may  be  true  with  respect  to  individuals,  we  must  alwavs  insist  that 
a  great  and  powerful  soul  is  essential  to  a  good  and  powerful  "speaker.  As 
well  may  we  expect  an  ape  to  stir  the  souls  or  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  as 
a  spiritless,  soulless  lecturer. 

A  speaker  should  never  be  obscure,  if  ho  can  possibly  be  plain.  He  should 
both  live  in  the  light  himself,  and  do  his  utmost  to  bring  every  one  else 
into  the  light.  He  should,  like  the  full-orbed  sun,  throw  light  and  glorv  over 
all  things.  His  words  should  be  transparent,  that  the  truth  may  be  clearly 
seen  through  them. 

And  there  is  a  way  to  be  pleasingly  plain,  as  well  as  to  be  tiresomely  myste- 
rious ;  and  though  there  are  those  who  praise  most  the  speakers  whom  they 
least  understand,  the  wisest  and  best  will  most  commend  the  m&n  who  reveals 
his  suliject  most  effectual)}'  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Jfo  speaker  should  consult  first  his  own  honour, ' 
man  who  aims  chiefly  at  fame,  will  seldom  obtain  i 
chiefly  at  the  good  of  his  hearers,  will  both  acco 
fame  in  the  end. 

Some  are  so  anxious  to  adorn  their  sentiments,  that  they  hide  them.  Their 
figures  are  used  so  profusely  and  unwisely,  as  to  conceal  the  truth  instead  of 
clearly  and  fully  unfolding  it. 

He  has  much  to  answer  for  who  has  excellent  powers  of  .speech.  It  is  .1 
talent  of  prodigious  power.  There  is  a  magic  in  the  human  voice  which  can 
charm  even  the  wild  man's  motions.  Language  is  a  bridle  wherewith  a  wise 
man  may  ride  and  rein  the  great  spirit  of  humanity.  If  the  few  whom  God 
has  endowed  with  peculiar  powers  of  intellect  and  speech,  would  employ  them- 
selves as  they  ought  in  the  discovery  of  tnith,  and  in  the  declaration  of  that 
truth  to  their  fellow  men,  they  might  easily  reform  and  bless  tlie  world. 

Some  pulilic  spealccrs  complain  that  they  cannot  get  an  audience.  But 
those  who  cannot  get  an  audience,  have  mistaken  their  calling.  The  man 
that  is  properly  fitted  for  a  public  instructor,  will  not  have  long  to  complain 
that  he  cannot  get  people  to  hear  him.  Men  take  more  pleasure  in  listening 
to  an  able  speaker,  than  in  almost  anything  else.  But  people  .soon  discover 
when  a  man  is  faithles-;,  weak,  or  ignor.ant.  Their  taste  iu  spiritual  things  is 
as  quick  as  tlieir  taste  in  natural  things.  .Spread  a  good  table  for  your  neigh- 
bours, and  they  will  frequent  it  with  ple.x<iire ;  but  you  will  not  persuade  thum 
to  sit  repeatedly  for  an  hour  together  before  empty  dishes.  You  have  reason 
to  suspect  the  value  of  your  feast,  when  your  friends  refuse  to  visit  you. 

EXTRACTS  FROA[  AN  UNPUBLISHED  SECTARIAN 
DICTIONARY. 

A  lach-alUJer. — One  who  falls  away  from  our  church. 

Beinn  orertnken  in  a  fault. — Falling  into  dishonesty,  lyinp,  theft, 
drunkenness,  fornication,  adultery,  or  anything  short  of  leavinc;  the 
church,  embracing  erroneous  doctrine,  or  setting  at  nought  the  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood. 

A  (Ireaxiftil  sophist.— One  who  beats  us  in  argument.  One  wlio 
carries  his  point  in  private  and  pulilic  di.scussions,  in  spite  of  all 
we  can  say.  One  whose  words  and  writings  produce  such  an  eiVect 
on  people's  minds,  as  to  lead  them  to  doubt  or  reject  our  doctrines, 
to  leave  our  church,  and  to  fall  back  into  the  world. 


hearers.  ^ 

ur,  but  his  hearers'  good.  The  ) 
in  it ;  while  the  man  who  aims  / 
complish  his  object,  and  gain/ 
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THE  PEOPLE. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  with  respect  to  amusements  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all.  People  difier  so  widely  in  their  constitutions,  that 
amusements  which  are  perfectly  safe  to  one  mim,  shall  bo  seriously  injurious 
to  another.  One  kind  of  play  shall  he  a  perfect  relaxation  to  one  person,  which 
shall  bo  real  labour  to  another.  The  same  game  shall  tend  to  recruit  the  pow- 
ers of  one  individual,  yet  tend  to  exhaust  the  powers  of  another.  I  suppose 
nothing  is  more  exciting  to  some  individuals  than  whist,  while  to  mo  it  v.'onld 
never  prove  seriously  exciting.  Some  would  play  at  whist  with  such  eager- 
ness and  anxiety  as  to  vreary  themselves  and  unfit  themselves  for  labour;  while 
I,  in  playing,  should  experience  the  most  perfect  relaxation,  and  should,  in 
consequence,  recruit  instead  of  exhausting  my  energies.  On  the  other  hand, 
chess  is  to  some  persons,  I  am  told,  a  great  relaxation ;  while  to  me  it  is  a  real 
labour.  I  exert  my  mind  almost  as  much  in  playing  at  chess,  as  I  do  in 
writing.  True,  I  exert  dift'erent  portions  of  the  brain  in  chess  ;  still,  I  could 
not  engage  in  chess  often,  or  for  a  long  time,  I  imagine,  without  spending  a 
considerable  amount  of  mental  energy. 

It  is  necessary  therefore,  ior  people  to  judge  for  themselves  what  amusements 
are  safest  and  best  for  them  to  use.  If  a  man  chooses  to  try  a  numher  of 
amusements,  he  may  then  make  his  choice,  and  indulge  in  those  only  which 
are  really  relaxations.  But  I  would  not,  myself,  recommend  people  to  try  a 
great  variety  of  amusements.  Some  people  cannot  try  an  amusement  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  contracting  such  a  liking  for  it,  that  they  cannot, 
afterwards,  without  great  difficulty,  refrain  from  it.  A  man  therefore  who 
has  no  particular  reason,  no  very  powerful  inducement,  to  learn  new  games, 
to  acquaint  himself  with  now  amusements,  liad  better,  in  my  opinion,  keep  as 
he  is. 

I  would  also  say,  that  of  all  amusements  men  can  follow,  none,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  are  so  agreeable  to  the  mind,  or  so  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  body,  as  social  parties,  with  music  and  convei-sation,  good  lectures, 
nice  and  useful  books,  and  country  walks  and  rides.  The  more  people  can 
confine  themselves  to  amusements  of  this  description,  the  better.  The  less 
people  meddle  with  cards,  chess,  and  draughts,  the  better  in  general.  I  dictate 
to  no  one.     I  simply  give  my  j  adgment. 

I  never  understood  either  chess  or  cards  till  lately.  My  experience  there- 
fore, with  regard  to  them,  is  not  extensive.  But  I  can  slate  how  I  have  been 
afi'ected  by  them.  With  respect  to  chess,  1  not  only  exert  my  mind  consider- 
ably while  at  play,  but  feel,  in  general,  a  disagreeable  shock  when  I  am  beaten. 
If  I  am  beaten  twice  or  thrice  in  succession,  the  sensation  is  all  the  more 
disagreeable.  Even  if  I  heat  twice  or  thrice,  in  succession,  lam  still  dis- 
agreeably affected,  if  I  am  beaten  myself  the  last  game.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  I  experience  is  foolish ;  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  bo  thus  aflected.  But  that  does  not  matter.  I  am  so  affected,  and 
reason  has  no  power  to  help  me.  Nor  does  the  effect  of  the  shock  so  soon  die 
away.  It  remains  through  the  night.  When  I  retire  to  rest,  I  play 
over  and  over  again  my  unsuccessful  game,  instead  of  falling  asleep,  for 
an  hour  or  two.  I  move  my  pieces,  in  imagination,  backwards  and  forwards, 
ever  struggling  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be 
placed.  At  length 'I  fall  asleep,  but  I  still  dream  of  chess  :  I  am  still  playing 
over  again  my  unsuccessful  game,  and  still  endeavouring  in  vain  to  reverse 
the  unpleasant  issue.  My  sleep  is,  in  consequence,  partially  disturlied,  and  is 
broken  before  the  time,  and  next  day,  instead  of  being  better  for  my  play,  I 
am  worse. 

All  are  not  affected  in  this  way.  Some,  I  believe,  care  comparatively 
little  aljout  being  beaten.  They  care  nothing  at  all  if  they  beat  as  often  as 
they  are  beaten.  They  never  feel  so  much  as  to  sufl'cr  any  loss  of  sleep,  how- 
ever often  they  may  be  beaten.  People  of  this  discription  may  play  at  chess 
with  comparative  safety.  But  others,  who  are  more  excitable,  will  do  well, 
in  general,  to  avoid  the  game. 

It  would  be  a  happy  tljingif  the  masses  of  mankind  could  live  on  the  laud — 
their  o>vn  land — and  enj^y  the  incalculable  advantages  of  country  air,  country 
labour,  country  exercise,  and  country  pleasures, — if  they  could  have  their  own 
horses  and  carriages,  their  own  lakes  and  Iheir  own  boats,  their  own  orchards 
and  gardens,  their  own  green-houses  and  nurseries,  their  own  baths  and 
play-grounds  ;■ — and  if  to  these  most  natural  and  delightful  recreations,  they 
could  add,  in  the  evenings,  their  news-rooms  and  lecture  rooms,  their  books 
and  periodicals,  their  social  intercourse  and  friendly  chat,  these  would  be 
the  most  agreeable  and  beneficial  recreations.  Persons  enjoying  such  recre- 
ations as  these,  and  employing  their  benevolent  faculties,  and  their  wealth  and 
influence,  in  promoting  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  their  i'ellow-men, 
would  have  all  that  life  can  give,  and  would  be  in  very  little  danger  of  engag- 
ing in  unhealthful  or  immoral  game,?,  or  of  indulging  in  other  forbidden 
pleasures. 

The  great  object  of  those  who  wi.sh  to  promote  the  improvement  and  wel- 
fare of  their  race,  .should  be  to  abolish  all  jand  monopolies,  and  promote  to 
the  farthest  po.ssible  extent  the  .settlement  of  families  upon  the  soil  as  inde- 
pendent agriculturists  ;  and  they  should  join  tlieir  efforts  I'or  (his  ci-eat  object, 
with  efforts  to  multiply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lueans  of  intellectual  and  nioral 
imnrovement.  ■   '■'  '■'■<■!'  '-^  i.t.t.l  J.,(,ii  :, 


improvement. 


THE  TRIUJIPH  OF  TRUTH. 


My  conviction  is,  that  truth  and  righteousness  are  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end. 
I  have  as  much  faith  in  their  ultimate  triumph  as  ever.  They  do  not  always 
b-eciii  to  prosper,  but  they  always  do  prosper.  They  operate  slowly,  but  they 
operate  surely.  They  inevitably  kill  error  and  injustice,  and  they  17111  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  visible  forms  and  manifestations  of  error  and  injustice. 

Truth  is  working  powerfully  at  this  hour  in  Great  Britian  and  li-eland.  It 
is  annihilating  the  foundations  of  misrule.  It  is  eating  up  the  very  heart  of 
Aristocracy  and  State-churchism.  It  is  devouring  their  very  life.  It  will 
ultimately  annihilate  the  outward  forms  of  Aristocracy  and  State-churchism. 
For  a  long  time  truth  rppoars  to  "do  little  or  nothing  ;  yet  all  the  while  it  is 
doing  a  great  deal.  At  length,  when  it  has  eaten  up  the  heart  and  devoured 
the  life  of  unnatural  and  injurious  institutions,  it  aunhilatea  their  outward 
forms,  and  establishes  an  entirely  new  order  of  thiugs. 

I  know  there  is  something  in  us  that  makes  us  wish  to  see  truth  annhilate 
the  outward  forms  of  error  and  oppression  more  speedily.  I  know  it  is  a  great 
trial  to  wait  while  truth  works,  esijecially  when  multitudes  are  sufiTering  and 
starving.  But  there  is  no  remedy.  "We  cannot  change  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. Here  wo  arc — placed  by  God,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  fixed  by  fate,  in 
our  limited  spheres — and  wc  are  obliged  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  univer- 
sal laws.  Wc  cannot  chauge  the  mode  iii  which  truth  works.  We  cannot 
make  new  laws  for  intellectual,  moral,  poii.lcal,  or  ecclesiastical  revolutions. 
The  best  way  is,  to  work  in  patience,  and  ;  o  J  Ive  in  hope  ;  to  do  our  duty,  and 
to  cheer  ourselves  with  the  cousciousness  thai  ve  have  done  it; — to  toil  contin- 
ually for  the  illumination  and  salvation  of  oar  race,  and  to  rest  assured  that, 
as  soon  as  the  groat,  eternal,  universal  law.-  will  ^Ilowit,  we  shall  see  the  happy 
result :  ihe  old  things  passing  .■>way,  and  all  things  becoming  new. 

G!ml  should  I  be  if  I  could  at  once,  without  farther  delay,  and  without  far- 
ther s;:!icring  to  the  masses,  change  the  evil  institutions  of  society,  and  place 
all  men  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  prosperity.  Glad  should  1  be,  if  I  could  see 
reasoi:  '.  o  encourage  people  to  believe,  that  by  one  grand  stroke  they  might  fell 
eppre.-sion,  as  they  might  fell  a  tree.  But  it  cannot  be.  There  is  nothing  but 
l:uoi'.i>;dge  and  virtue  can  succesfully  grapple  with  oppression  and  wrong;  — 
t  bore  is  nothing  but  continual  and  persevering  instruction  of  the  masses,  and 
the  gradual  reformation  of  their  characters,  can  bring  to  an  end  the  present 
unnatural  order  of  things,  and  give  freedom  and  peace  and  salvation  to  our 
race. 


TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

g.  T. — I  should  think  a  person  aide  to  clean  clocks  and  watches  would  do 
well  in  America.  I  should  also  fancy  that  good  second-hand  watches  wovhl 
sell  there.     I  cannot  speak  positively. 

J.  B. — People  frequently  get  work  on  farms  in  America,  who  never  worked 
on  farms  in  this  country.  It  would  be  better  I  think  for  you  to  learn  to 
work  on  a  farm  in  America.  You  would  get  from  the  beginning  eight  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  board,  washing  and  lodging.  That  is  more  than  you  would 
get  here. 

G.  W.  S.,  The  rumour  to  which  you  refer  is  false. 

EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

WJ    TAPSCOTT,  &  Co.,  Shiiiping  nnil  EnuCTation  Agenta,  Liverpool,  continue  to  diapntch 
'  '  •  First  ClasB  Sliipa 
TO  NEW  YORK  ..-.--    Every  FIVE  Days. 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS  ....  -  Every  TKN  Days. 

TO  BOSTON  AND  rHILADELPIIIA   -  .  .  -    Every  FIFTEEN  Days. 

and  occaeionally  to 
BALTIMORE,  CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH,  QUEBEC  and  ST.  JOHN'S. 

The  Ships  are  of  the  largest  class,  commanded  by  men  of  experience,  who  will  take  every 
precaution  to  in-oraote  tlie  health  and  comfort  of  the  Passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Private  Rooms,  for  Families  or  persons  who  wi.sli  to  be  more  select,  CAn  at  all  times  be  had, 
.and  deposits  of  One  Pound  each,  to  socuro  berths,  should  be  remitted,  which  shall  have  due 
attention. 

Persons  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  tin  know  the  actual  outlay,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  here,  to  be  forw.arded,  on  aiTival,  at  New  York,  without  one  djiy'a 
delay,  and  thereby  avojd  the  niany  annoyances  eraiarants  are  subject  to  on  landing  at  Now 
York. 

Dr.afts  and  Exchange  for,  any  amount,  on  sight  at  New  York,  paj-aUoinany  part  of ;' .j 
United  States,  can  at  all  times  be  furnished  to  those  who  prefer  this  s,%fer  mode  of  taking  oi.io 
of  their  funds.  

For  further  particulars  apply,  rost-paid,  to  W.  TAF-SCOTT:  AND  CO.,  LivKurooi,  Agents 
for  W.  and  J.  X.  TAPSCOTT,  New  YoEir. 

.  '  TAPSCOTT'S  EMKiRANT'S  GUIDE'  can  be  had  Uj-  remitting  Four  Postase  St,ami»  for 
the  same. 

iCr.\bove  TWENTY  EIGi-IT  THOUSAND  Persons  sailed  for  the  New  World  In  Tapscptt's 
Liuc  of  Arjericati  I'ackets  hi  18-l!i,  '         ' 

Printed  by  J.  liaikei-,  WnrUey.  aud  juay  be  had  of  his  Agents,  or  frmn  J.  WatjsQn,  (Jinn's 
Head  Passage,  I'aternimtcr  l?ow,J.ondo)i,  tluough  the  IJooksellers,    ,.    ,^^       ,,.,.,,i      :,  , 


A  FULL  ACCOUNT 

OP  THE 

ARREST,  IMPRISONMENT,  &  LIBERATION  ON  BAIL, 

OP 

JOSEPH   BAEKER; 

TOGETHEE  WITH 

AN  ACCOUNT   OF   HIS    TRIUMPHANT   ELECTION   FOR   THE    BOROUGH   OF    BOLTON. 


At  the  late  Liverpool  assizes,  about  five  weeks  ago,  indictments  were 
preferred  and  a  true  bill  found,  against  forty-six  individuals,  amongst 
which  was  one  Joseph  Barker.  Many  concluded  that  this  Joseph 
Barker  was  myself  ;  and  several  friends  wrote  to  me  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  arrested,  or  abottt  to  be  arrested,  expressing  their  sorrow 
and  affliction.  T,  however,  could  not  believe  that  the  Joseph  Barker 
referred  to  was  myself.  I  had  neither  taken  part  in  any  conspiracy, 
nor  was  I  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  conspiracy.  I  had  fre- 
quently lectured  on  politics,  and  had  occasionally  attended  Chartist 
public  meetings,  but  in  no  case  had  I  advocated  recourse  to  arms,  or 
sanctioned  the  advocacy  of  physical  force  in  others.  I  had,  on  the 
contrary,  spoken  against  physical  force  in  almost  every  lecture  that  I 
had  delivered,  and  at  every  public  meeting  that  I  had  attended.  Many 
however,  were  persuaded  that  the  Joseph  Barker  referred  to  was  myself : 
and  I  myself  was  led  at  length  to  think  that  it  mnst  be  so,  as  there  ap- 
peared not  to  be  any  other  Joseph  Barker  that  had  taken  a  public  part 
in  advocating  the  principles  of  Democracy.  But  I  still  thought,  that  if 
it  was  my  name,  it  must  have  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  frighten- 
ing me,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  instituting  proceedings  against 
me.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  fact,  that  three  or  four 
weeks  passed  away,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  me.  And  I 
never  concealed  myself,  or  deviated  from  my  usual  course  in  any  re- 
spect. I  lectured,  and  wrote,  and  walked  about,  and  travelled  up  and 
down  the  country,  exactly  as  before.  The  very  Sunday  after  my 
name  appeared  in  the  papers,  I  lectured  at  Greetland.  The  Sunday 
and  Monday  afterwards  I  lectured  in  the  market  place,  and  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  Lancaster.  On  the  Sunday  after  that,  September  3rd, 
I  spoke  at  a  public  Temperance  meeting  in  Armley.  In  visiting  all 
those  places,  I  travelled,  as  usual,  by  railway  ;  I  wore  my  usual 
dress,  and  walked  about  at  every  place  with  my  usual  freedom.  All 
those  lectures,  except  the  one  at  Armley,  were  announced  by  bills  in 
the  usual  way,  affording  every  one  an  opportunity  of  knowing  where  I 
might  be  found.  Nearly  one  whole  fortnight  I  spent  at  home  ;  one 
part  of  the  time  attending  to  my  business  in  my  office,  and  another 
part  of  the  day  riding  out  with  niy  wife,  or  going  up  and  down  about 
my  business  both  in  the  town  and  country.  Eight  times  I  passed 
through  Manchester,  in  the  presence  of  numbers  of  police,  yet  no  one 
offered  to  molest  me.  I  could  do  no  other  therefore  than  conclude,  that 
my  name  had  been  inserted  in  the  papers  by  mistake,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deterring  me  from  my  public  labours.  And  the  sequel  will 
show  that  I  was  right.  There  was  no  intention  at  first  to  interfere 
with  my  liberty. 

Last  week  I  was  announced  by  large  posting  bills  to  lecture  in  the 
Town  Hah,  Bolton,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  the  8th  and 
9th  inst.  I  reached  Bolton  about  half  past  six  in  the  evening  ;  and 
a  friend  who  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  railway  station,  took  me  to 
the  Temperance  Hotel.  I  there  found  to  my  astonishment,  that  the 
Democrats  of  Bolton  had  put  me  forth  as  their  candidate  for  the  vacant 
seat  of  that  borough,  and  had  announced  my  lectures  for  that  and  the 
following  evenings  as  a  development  of  my  political  views,  <tc. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  they  had  issued. 

TO    THE   ELECTORS    AND   NON-ELECTOBS   OF   BOITON. 

Fellow  Townsmen, — Amid  the  calls  and  trickery  of  both  Factions, 
we  beg  to  announce  to  you  as  a  Candidate  for  your  Suffrages  and  Sup- 
port, upon  the  rational  principles  of  the  Peoples'  Charter,  Joseph  Bar- 
ker, the  man  of  the  People,  j 


Friends  and  countrymen,  be  no  longer  deceived  by  impostors  and 
professional  patriots,  who  do  no  manner  of  good,  but  act  as  a  '  drag"  on 
the  wheel  of  human  progression.  Now  is  the  time  to  unfurl  your  flag, 
and  adhere  to  its  motto.  P'or,  remember,  that  one  out  of  every  nine 
persons  in  the  Bolton  Poor  Law  Union  are  paupers  !  or,  more  than 
9,000  out  of  the  90,000  of  a  population.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  all  over  the  country ;  and  the  words  of  the  Poet  are  coming  more 
true  every  day,  where  he  says, 

'  Asses  and  swine  have  litter  spread. 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed  ! 
Everything's  a  home  but  one, 
Tho¥,  0  Englishman,  hast  none.' 
Unless  the  country  send  different  men  to  represent  them  than  it  hfs 
done,  it  will  still  be  "thus.  • . 

For  an  exposition  of  Mr.  Barker's  principles,  attend  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  PViday  and  Saturday  evenings,  when  he  will  deliver  addresses 
on  the  rights,  wrongs,  and  duties  of  Englishmen. 

Chartists  of  Bolton,  be  up  and  doing  ;  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
The  members  and  friends  of  Joseph  Barker  are  respectfully  informed,' 
that  meetings  will  be  held  to  secure  his  return,  this  (Thursday)  even-' 
ing,  at  seven  a'clopk.  Those  in  Great  Bolton  will  meet  in  the  Chartist 
Association  Room,  New  Market  Place,  and  those  in  Little  Bolton  in  the 
Chartist  Association  Room,  Leigh  Street,  Folds  Road,  Little  Bolton. 
Onward,  we  conquer  ;  backward,  and  we  fall ! 

the  charter  kvn  no  sdrrendeb. 
Bolton,  Sept.  7th,  1848.  Yours,  the  Election  Commtttbb. 

When  I  got  to  the  Town  Hall  the  place  was  crowded,  and  numbers 
were  going  back  unable  to  get  in.  l-was  received,  on  entering,  with 
rapturous  applause.  My  lecture  was,  'On  the  Curs«^of  an  Aristocracy.' 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  motion  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  to 
the  effect,  'that  as  Mr.  Barker  had  proved  himself  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son to  represent  that  borough  in  Parliament,  the  people  there  assem- 
bled resolved  to  give  him  their  support  at  the  coming  election,  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  him  through  the  poll,'  &c. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

I  responded  to  the  resolution  by  assuring  the  meeting  that  I  should 
stand  as  candidate,  unless  some  better  or  more  acc«ptabfe  person  should 
be  put  forward  in  the  popular  interest.  '  If,'  said  I,  '  a  better  or  more 
acceptable  candidate  appear,  I  shall  withdraw  at  once.  I  will  do 
nothing  to  risk  the  election  of  a  good  and  able  Democrat.' 

I  had  been  announced  to  lecture  on  the  Saturday  evening  without  my 
knowledge,  and  as  I  was  engaged  to  be  in  Wales  on  the  Sunday,  I  told 
the  meeting  that  the  lecture  announced  for  Saturday  evening,  would  be 
postponed  to  the  Monday  evening.  The  meeting  separated  about  iialf- 
past  nine,  and  I  returned  to  the  Temperance  Hotel.  Had  the  police 
been  on  the  look  out  for  me,  the  best  opportunity  imaginable  was  thus 
aft'orded  them  of  effecting  my  arrest.     Yet  no  one  interfered  with  me. 

In  the  morning  I  wrote  an  address,  and  gave  it  my  friends  to  pub- 
lish, who  had  it  on  the  walls  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  foUowing  is  a 
copy. 

TO    the  electors  and  non-electors   op   the    borough    of    nOLTON. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  the  unanimous  request  of  a  large 
and  influential  assembly,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  last  evening,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  candidate  in  the  people's  interest,  1  hereby 
declare  myself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  representing  your  borough  in 
parliament. . 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARREST  OF  JOSEPH  BARKER,  ETC, 


I  offer  myself  as  the  advocate  of  equal  political  rights,  and  full  reli- 
gious liberty,  for  the  whole  population  of  the  British  empire. 

I  offer  myself  as  the  advocate  of  a  just  and  peaceful  policy  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  offer  myself  as  the  foe  of  monopolies,  whether  in  land  or  trade,  in 
privilege  or  power. 

If  elected,  I  shall  call  at  once  for  the  aT)olition  of  the  law  of  Entail  and 
Primo"«niture  ;  for  a  tax  on  land  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated  ; 
and  for  all  such  other  measures  as  are  calculated,  by  securing  the  equit- 
able distribution,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  the  land,  to  give  regular 
employment  and  good  wages  to  the  labourer,  and  plenty  and  prosperity 
to  all. 

I  shall  move  for  the  thorough  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  for 
the  appropriation  of  all  church  property  to  the  support  of  the  needy, 
and  the  promotion  of  a  free  and  generous  education  of  the  people. 

I  shall  seek  the  annihilation  of  class  legislation,  and  the  transfer  of 
power  to  the  true  representatives  of  the  people. 

I  shall  urge  the  reduction  of  expenses  in  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, and  an  entirely  new  arrangement  with  respect  to  taxation. 

My  motto  will  be,  the  good  of  ah  !  and  my  aim  and  endeavour, 
the  attainment  of  that  great  and  glorious  object,  by  all  such  means  as 
are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Grod,  and  consistent  with  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  empire. 

Electors  and  non-electors,  I  expect  to  address  you  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  and  again  on  the  Hustings,  on  Tuesday.  Give  me 
a  patient  and  candid  hearing.  Do  ray  principles  justice  :  and  unite  for 
the  deliverance  of  your  country  from  the  grasp  of  a  cruel  and  unprinci- 
pled oligarchy,  and  for  the  emancipation  and  salvation  of  the  wronged, 
the  crushed,  "the  plundered,  and  the  perishing  millions  of  your  country- 
men. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  further  explanations  of  my  views  and  purposes 
to  any  who  may  wish  for  them.  Yours,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity, 

Boltoti,  September  Qth,  1848.  Joseph  Barkkb, 

-  About    half-past    nine,  1  left  by  rail  for  Buckley,  near  Mold,  in 
Wales.     I  lectured  on  Buckley  Mountain  on  Sunday,  according  to  an- 
nouncement, and  on  the  Monday  took  my  place  by  the  railway  for 
Bolton.     When  I  had  reached  the  Atherton  Station,  about  five  miles 
from  Bolton,  three  friends  from  Bolton  came  to  the  carriage  in  which  I 
was  sitting,  and  urged  me  at  once  to  get  out.     After  a  little  hesitation, 
I  did  so.     '  What  is  the  matter,  said  I  ? '     '  There  is  a  bench  warrant 
out  ao-ainst  you,'  they  answered,  '  and  parties  of  police  are  already  in 
the  town  prepared  to  arrest  you.'   '  What  authority  have  you  for  that  1 ' 
I   inquired.     'Mr.  Ashworth,'  said  Mr.    Haslam,   'told  me,  that  the 
mayor  had  said  so  at  a  magistrates'  meeting  this  morning.'  'And  do  you 
really  believe,'  said  I,  '  that  the  mayor  said  sol'     Mr.  Haslam  replied, 
'  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Ashworth,  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  friend 
of  yours,  told  me  that  he  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  heard  the  state- 
ment from  tlie  mayor  himself.'     '  Well,  what  shall  be  done  1 '  said  I. 
'That  rests  with  you,'  said  my  friends  :  'we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
meet  you  and  tell  you  how  things  stood,  and  then  leave  it  with  your- 
self, e"ither  to  go  forward  to  Bolton,  or  to  make  your  escape.'     '  I  shall 
not  feel  easy  in  my  mind  to  attempt  an  escape, '  said  I  ;  '  but  let  us 
think  the  matter  over.'     So  we  went  into  an  Inn  and  sat  down.     I  was 
hungry,  and  got  something  to  eat.     I  then  told  my  friends,  that  as  I 
was  engaged  to  lecture  at  Bolton,  I  felt  as  though  I  could  not  feel  happy 
or  at  rest  in  my  mind,  unless  I  kept  my  engagement, — that  if  I  was  to 
be  taken,  I  had  rather  be  taken  in  the  discliarge  of  my  duty,  than  in 
flight, — that  I  should  feel  ashamed  of  myself  to  shrink  from  an  engage- 
ment for  fear  of  an  arrest.     I  certainly  wished  that  I  could  have  con- 
sulted my  wife  before  deciding  ;  still,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  feel  com- 
fortable unless  I  went  direct  to  Bolton,  and  made  an  attempt  to  lecture 
according  to  announcement.     I  therefore  proposed  that  we  should  start 
for  Bolton  forthwith.     My  friends  agreed  to  my  proposal,  though  with 
great  and  manifest  reluctance.     We  accordingly  started. 

We  had  to  cross  the  railway  near  the  Chequerbent  Station.  At  that 
moment  a  train  came  up  from  Bolton,  and  out  jumped  two  other  friends, 
who  had  taken  their  places  for  the  Kenyon  Junction,  intending  to  look 
for  me  there,  and  acquaint  me  with  what  was  on  foot.  After  a  little 
conversation,  we  all  moved  on  towards  Bolton.  I  called  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Carling,  and  having  had  but  a  short  night's  sleep  the  night  be- 
fore, I  laid  me  down  and  slept  awhile.  When  I  arose,  I  found  Mr. 
Richardson,  a  solicitor,  of  Bolton,  Mr.  Ashworth,  a  magistrate,  and 
several  other  friends,  in  the  house.     Mr.  Ashworth  repeated  the  story 


about  the  statement  made  by  the  mayor  at  the  magistrates'  meeting,  and 
some  one  etated,  that  Mr.  Beswick,  chief  superintendent  of  the  police  in 
Manchester,  together  with  a  number  of  other  policemen,  were  in  the 
town  prepared  to  arrest  me.  After  a  little  consultation,  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Ashworth  should  go  down  into  the  town, 
and  see  the  mayor  or  Mr.  Beswick,  and  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
we  should  follow  them,  and  meet  them  in  Mr.  Richardsoifs  office. 
They  went,  and  I  followed.  Mr.  Richardson  informed  me  that  the 
story  was  perfectly  correct, — that  Mr.  Beswick  was  in  another  part  of 
his  office,  and  that  it  now  remained  with  me,  either  to  leave  the  town, 
or  to  allow  myself  to  be  arrested.  I  at  once  decided  to  allow  myself  to 
be  arrested,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Richardson  into  the  room  where  Mr, 
Beswick  was  sitting.  Mr.  Beswick  said,  '  I  have  a  warrant  for  your 
arrest,  Mr.  Barker,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.'  '  So  I  un- 
derstand,' said  I  ;  '  but  could  you  not,'  I  added,  '  allow  me  to  fulfil  my 
engagement  at  the  Town  Hall  this  evening  V  '  I  cannot,'  he  said, '  I 
should  be  chargeable  with  favouring  an  escape,  if  I  were  to  do  bo.* 
*  Then  of  course,'  said  I,  '  I  am  in  your  hands.'  Mr.  Maybury,  inspec: 
tor  of  police,  and  Mr.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of  police  in  Bolton, 
were  present  with  Mr.  Beswick.  '  You  wiU  have  to  go  along  with  ma 
to  Manchester,'  said  Mr.  Beswick,  '  and  remain  in  my  custody  till  thd 
morning.  The  magistrates  will  sit  at  ten  o'clock,  and  if  good,  substan- 
tial bail  be  tendered,  you  wiU  be  set  at  liberty.'  Two  persons  had 
already  offered  themselves  as  bail,  and  Mr.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of 
police  at  Bolton,  declared  them  satisfactory.  He  also  engaged  to  send 
Mr.  Beswick  a  written  assurance  of  their  -sufficiency  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  '  Do,'  said  Mr.  Besvrick,  '  and  on  your  authority  I  will 
accept  it  at  once.'  Mr.  Richardson,  solicitor,  with  several  of  my 
friends,  engaged  to  be  in  Manchester  by  the  first  train,  to  aid  me  in  ob- 
taining my  liberty,  and  bring  me  back  with  them  to  Bolton  to  attend 
the  election.  For  I  ougljt  to  have  observed,  that  the  Nomination  was 
fixed  for  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning,  the  hour  when  I  should  be 
in  court.  But  we  thought,  that  if  bail  and  every  thing  were  ready,  we 
could  get  through  our  business,  and  be  on  the  hustings  before  the  election 
proceedings  were  over.  After  taking  leave  of  my  friends,  and  requesting 
them  to  supply  my  place  at  the  Town  Hall  that  evening,  and  to  see  to 
my  nomination  in  the  morning,  I  went  along  with  Inspector  Maybury 
and  Superintendent  Harris  towards  the  Station.  Mr.  Beswick  walked 
behind,  and  a  number  of  other  policemen  gathered  in  the  rear. 

On  our  way  to  the  Station,  I  met  Mr.  Haslam  and  Mr.  Orrell,  two  of 
the  kind  and  faithful  friends  who  had  met  me  at  the  Atherton  Station. 
I  shook  bauds  with  them  and  bid  them  good  bye.  They  instantly 
burst  into  tears.  I  was  sorry  to  see  them  in  trouble,  and  would  gladly 
have  comforted  them  ;  but  the  police  seemed  afraid  of  delay,  and  hur- 
ried me  hastily  forward. 

I  found  I  was  recognized  by  several  as  I  passed  along  the  street, 
though  the  street  was  a  back  one,  and  but  very  little  frequented.  The 
police  seemed  to  dread  an  attempt  at  a  rescue,  and  hurried  towards  the 
railway  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Mr.  Maybury  in  fact  walked  so  fast, 
that  1  was  obliged  to  remonstrate.  '  I  have  no  objection  to  a  little 
quick  walking,'  said  I,  '  but  this  is  too  quick.'  He  then  drew  in  a  little, 
but  his  fears  or  anxieties  seemed  too  strong  for  him,  for  he  quickly  got 
to  his  rapid  speed  again. 

We  entered  the  railway  station  through  the  large  gates,  and  imme- 
diately the  gates  were  closed  and  fastened.  We  were  just  too  late  for 
the  seven  o'clock  train,  and  there  was  not  another  till  a  quarter  to 
eight.  Mr.  Maybury,  &c.,  conducted  me  into  the  waiting-room,  and 
there  I  remained  for  a  while.  Very  soon  considerable  numbers  began 
to  collect  inside  the  station,  and  several  climbed  up  the  windows  to  get 
a  sight  of  me.  One  or  two  came  into  the  waiting-room  and  spoke  to 
me.  One  of  them  asked  me  what  was  my  profession,  and  what  was  my 
address,  cfec.  ;  and  I  told  him.  T  asked  him  if  he  was  connected  with 
the  police  ?  He  said  he  was  a  reporter  to  the  Manchester  Courier.  I 
told  him  I  recollected  reading  in  the  Courier,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a  statement  to  the  effect,  '  that  there  certainly  had  been  an 
attempt  to  create  disturbance  in  Paris,  and  that  the  rioters  had  attacked 
a  gunsmith's  shop,  but  without  success,  and  that  peace  was  perfectly 
restored.'  I  told  him,  that  the  very  same  night  the  news  came  that 
Louis  Philippe  had  abdicated,  and  that  a  Republic  was  proclaimed; 
'  Aye,'  said  he,  '  we  are  high  Tories  at  our  place,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
use  a  little  policy.'     '  A  little  falsehood,'  I  said. 

It  seems  that  while  I  was  sitting  in  the  waiting-room,  a  great  many 
people  had  assembled  outside  the  station,  and  were  expressing  their  in- 
dignation against  the  police  and  their  supporters  for  arresting  me,  and 
that  fears  were  entertained^that  the  peace  of  the  town  would  be  disturbed. 
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The  people  however  contented  themselves  with  uttering  their  grief  and 
indignation  in  words. 

When  the  train  arrived,  Mr.  Beswick  and  Mr.  Maybury  accompanied 
me  into  the  carriage.  The  door  of  the  carriage  was  locked,  and  we  were 
quickly  on  our  way  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Beswick  asked  me,  '  If  smok- 
ing would  be  offensive  to  me  V  I  said  it  would,  but  that  I  should  be 
sorry  for  him  to  forego  smoking  on  my  account.  He  said,  '  If  it  will 
be  at  all  disagreeable,  I  will  not  attempt  to  smoke.'  I  answered,  '  It 
will  certainly  be  disagreeable,  but  it  would  be  still  more  disagreeable 
for  you  to  put  yourself  to  pain  on  my  account.'  '  In  that  case  I  must 
smoke,'  said  he.  So  he  lighted  his  cigar,  but  placed  himself  next  to  the 
window,  that  the  smoke  might  annoy  me  as  little  as  possible. 

I  asked  him  the  date  of  the  warrant  by  which  he  wag  arresting  me  ? 
He  told  me  the  warrant  liad  been  issued  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes. 
'  How  is  it,'  I  said,  'that  it  has  never  been  executed  before?'  He 
seemed  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  but  said,  '  We  have  been  on  the  look 
out  for  you.'  '  How  can  that  be,'  said  I  ;  '  I  have  never  concealed 
myself  or  gone  out  of  the  way.  I  have  lectured  and  attended  public 
meetings  every  week, — I  have  freq^uently  been  through  Manchester.' 
'  Where  have  you  lectured  1 '  said  he.  '  In  several  places,'  I  replied  : 
'I  lectured  at  Lancaster  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  lectured  at  Bolton 
last  Friday  night.'  I  added,  '  There  is  a  general  impression  among 
my  friends,  that  you  are  arresting  me  now  to  prevent  me  from 
being  on  the  hustings  to-moiTOw,  and  taking  part  in  the  election.  And 
that  is  my  impression.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  kidnapping  affair,'  I 
said.     He  assured  me  that  he  was  no  party  to  any  such  plot. 

I  asked  Mr.  Beswick  'On  what  the  charge  against  me  was  grounded? ' 
He  told  me,  'A  lecture  delivered  at  Preston  some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago.' 

Mr.  Maybury  told  me  that  George  White,  of  Bradford,  had  been  ar- 
rested on  the  Sunday  previous,  and  that  I  should  have  him  for  a  com- 
panion through  the  night  ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  Icnew  White  ?  I  said, 
I  had  heard  of  him,  but  had  not  seen  him.  We  were  soon  at  Man- 
cliester.  On  leaving  the  train.  Inspector  Maybury  gave  me  his  arm, 
or  took  mine,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes  we  were  in  a  room  in  the 
Town  Hall,  belonging  to  the  detective  police.  A  clerk  in  the  office  then 
laid  a  paper  on  the  counter,  and  asked,  '  What  is  your  age,  Mr.  Barker? ' 
'  Forty-two  last  May,'  I  said.  '  What  are  you  ? '  said  he.  '  A  printer 
and  publisher,'  I  replied.  •  Where  do  you  reside  ? '  'At  Wortley,  near 
Leeds.'  '  Can  you  read  and  wi'ite  ? '  he  asked.  I  answered,  '  Yes.' 
'  Well  1 '  'What  some  people  call  well.  I  cannot  write  so  well  as  you 
perhaps,  but  I  can  write  as  fast,  I  dare  say,  or  faster.'.  They  told  me 
they  were  obliged  to  propose  those  questions,  and  write  down  the 
answers.  He  then  asked,  '  What  are  you  as  to  religion  ? '  'A  man,' 
said  I.  '  But  what  denomination  do  you  belong  to  ?  '  said  he.  '  I  be- 
long to  no  denomination,'  said  I,  '  but  the  universal  denomination  of 

MAN.' 

Mr.  Maybury  then  requested  me  to  stand  under  a  measure  that  they 
had  against  the  wall,  and  gave  my  height  as  five  feet  nine  inches  and 
three-quarters.  I  then  returned  to  the  counter,  and  he  looked  at  my 
eyes,  and  asked  me  what  colour  they  were.  I  said,  '  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know,  for  I  take  no  notice  of  their  colour.'  He  put  them  down  as 
grey.  He  then  entered  me  as  fresh  looking,  and  rather  stout.  '  Have 
you  any  particular  marks  upon  you,  caused  by  cuts  or  injuries  of  any 
kind  1 '  he  inquired.  '  Nothing  but  this,'  said  I,  '  holding  forth  my  left 
hand,  on  one  of  the  fingers  of  which  there  was  a  mark  caused  by  a  cut.' 
'  That  is  of  no  moment,'  said  he.  '  You  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  what 
property  you  have  upon  you,  Mr.  Barker  ; '  he  said ;  '  it  will  be  returned 
to  you  again,'  he  added,  '  if  you  are  bailed  out :  but  we  are  obliged  to  de- 
mand it  for  the  present.'  So  I  gave  them  the  money  I  had  in  my  pocket. 
«  We  shall  want  your  watch,'  he  said,  '  and  anything  else  that  you 
have  about  you.'  So  I  gave  them  my  watch,  my  pocket  comb,  my 
penknife,  my  pencil,  and  some  books  and  papers  that  I  had  in  my 
pocket.  '  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Barker,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  examine  your  pockets  ;  we  are  required  to  do  so.'  So  he 
examined  my  pockets  one  by  one,  and  in  one  of  my  trowsers  pockets  he 
found  a  small  quantity  of  waste  paper, — old  manuscript  copy  that  had 
been  printed  some  time  ago.  '  It  is  nothing  of  any  moment,'  I  said. 
'  We  had  better  take  it,'  said  he.  '  We  will  seal  them  up,  and  you  shall 
have  them  again  when  bailed.'  'But  if  you  take  that,'  said  I,  'you 
must  give  me  a  little  old  paper  in  return.'  So  he  gave  me  a  piece  of  an 
old  newspaper.  Two  of  the  books  I  had  on  me  were  on  Emigration, 
and  another  was  an  Almanac  for  1849 :  these  he  returned  to  me.  '  They 
may  serve  to  amuse  you,'  said  he. 

1  now  began  to  look  round  me,  and  saw  that  the  rocm  on  one  side 
was  thickly  hung  with  hand-cu&  and  chains. 


I  asked  if  they  would  allow  me  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Man- 
chester?' 'I  might  write  to  any  one,'  they  replied.  '  Can  I  get  any 
one  to  take  the  letter  ?'  I  asked.  '  I  will  take  it  myself,'  said  Mr.  May- 
bury. They  then  supplied  me  with  pen,  inlv,  and  paper,  and  1  wrote 
a  short  letter  to  Miss.  Walton,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  informing  her 
that  I  was  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  requesting  her,  if  it  was  convenient, 
to  come  and  see  "me,  and  to  bring  me  a  little  plain  bread  and  butter  to 
eat.  I  told  her  that  I  had  been  arrested,  and  should  have  to  pass  the 
night  in  prison,  but  that  I  did  not  expect  that  anything  serious  would 
follow  the  arrest.  I  then  requested  that  my  letter  might  be  t.iken.  'It 
shall  be  taken  immediately,'  said  Mr.  Maybury, — '  I  will  take  it  my- 
self very  shortly  ;  and  if  there  be  anything  else  that  you  would  like  me 
to  do  for  you,  I  will  do  it  for  you  with  pleasure.'  '  I  only  wish  you  to 
take  the  letter,'  I  replied,  '  and  allow  my  friends  to  come  and  see  me.' 
'  You  can  have  any  one  that  you  please  to  come  and  see  you,'  said  he, 
'  and  if  you  want  anything  to  eat  or  to  drink,  you  have  only  to  ask  for 
it,  and  it  shall  be  got  for  you.'  He  then  took  a  candle,  and  requested 
me  to  pass  through  the  door.  I  did  so.  '  Turn  to  the  right,'  said  he  ; 
so  I  turned.  '  To  the  left,'  said  he  ;  so  I  turned  again.  '  Down  stairs,' 
said  he  ;  so  down  I  went.  '  To  the  right,'  said  he  ;  so  I  went  to  the 
right,  along  a  passage  lighted  with  gas,  with  a  row  of  cells  on  each 
side.  '  Who  is  in  here  V  said  he,  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  cells.  '  Me,' 
said  a  person  within  ;  and  Maybury  knew  the  voice.  He  then  went 
forward  to  another  cell,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  seemed  to  be 
quarrelling.  '  Is  White  in  here  ?'  he  asked.  '  He  is,'  said  a  voice  from 
within.  He  then  unlocked  and  unbolted  the  d(Xir  and  threw  it  open,  and 
looked  in  with  his  candle.  'So  you  have  been  at  the  theatre  to-night,'  said 
he  to  a  sharp  looking  youth,  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 
'  No,  I  have  not,'  said  the  youth.  '  Come  out,'  said  he  to  the  youtli  and 
another  person,  and  he  gave  them  in  charge  to  a  person  at  the  door  to 
place  them  in  another  cell.  He  then  introduced  me  to  White.  '  I  have 
brouglit  a  gentleman  to  see  you,'  said  he  to  White  ;  '  Mr.  Barker.'  '  Mr. 
Barker !'  said  White,  and  stared.  '  He  will  spend  the  night  with  you,' 
said  Maybury.  '  Spend  the  night  with  me  !'  said  White  :  '  What  in  the 
name  of  goodness  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Barker  !  They  surely  have  not 
arrested  you.'  'They  have,'  said  I.  'Gracious  God  !  why,  what  in 
the  world  have  they  arrested  you  for  ?  You  are  a  moral  force  man.' 
'I  am,'  said  ],  '  but  they  have  arrested  me  nevertheless.'  Maybury 
then  left  me,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

I  was  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  the  cell  of  a  prison.  The 
passage  was  lighted  with  gas,  and  one  of  tlie  lights  was  neary  opposite 
the  door  of  my  cell  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  door  was  a  plate  of  iron, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirteen  small  holes  in  it,  through  wliich  a  por- 
tion of  the  light  was  permitted  to  enter  the  cell.  I  could  see  the  face 
of  my  companion,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  my  prison  house.  White 
was  so  talkative,  that  he  hardly  allowed  me  a  moment  to  think 
about  myself  and  my  new  situation.  I  however  conld  not  give 
my  attention  to  White,  except  occasionally  ;  for  my  thoughts,  in 
spite  of  the  ceaseless  sound  of  his  tongue,  would  occupy  themselves 
with  my  own  concerns  and  interests.  I  was  wishful,  besides,  to  exa- 
mine my  cell,  as  well  as  to  find  out  some  way  to  rest  myself  a  little 
through  the  night.  My  cell  was  about  two  yards  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  three  and  a  half  or  four  in  length.  A  wooden  seat,  supported  by 
many  iron  feet,  went  round  three  sides  of  it,  «ith  the  exception  of  the 
door'place.  This  seat  was  about  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  about 
half  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  fitted  close  to  the  wall.  This  seat, 
it  seemed,  was  to  be  my  bed.  At  one  end  of  the  cell  was  the  water 
closet,  from  which  arose,  as  was  natural  enough,  a  very  disagreeable 
odour.  About  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  opposite  the  door,  was  t 
grated  window,  with  a  wooden  slmtter,  but  no  glass.  The  cell  would 
be  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height.  Under  tlie  wooden  seat  were  pipes  for 
steam  or  hot  water  to  warm  the  cell.  The  cell  was  as  warm  as  1  could 
wish:  it  was  too  warm,  in  fact;  so  I  thrust  tlie  wooden  window  open  to 
let  in  a  little  air.  My  fellow-prisoner.  White,  had  got  a  large  board,  like 
a  door,  that  stretched  from  one  side  of  the  cell  to  the  other,  and  rested  on 
the  seats  on  each  side,  and  on  the  board  he  had  two  or  three  rugs  spread 
abroad  for  a  bed,  and  over  those  a  blanket  or  quilt  for  a  covering.  I 
had  nothing  but  the  hard  narrow  seat.  I  however  was  not  much  dis- 
tressed. 1  had  passed  nights  before  on  the  top  of  a  coach — cold 
winter  nights — the  coldest  nights  in  one  of  the  coldest  winters  T  ever 
knew  ;  why  then  might  I  not  pass  a  night  or  two  there  1  The  cell 
seemed  clean  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  warm  ;  what  then  should 
hinder  me  from  making  myself  at  ease  ?  The  smell  was  not  agreeable  ; 
but  I  had  felt  worse  smells  in  tlie  cabins  of  steam  packets.  Why  not 
be  reconciled  therefore  to  my  lot !    I  had  besides  seen  hundreds  and 
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thousands  of  houses  or  cottages  in  England  and  Ireland,  inhabited  by 
hard  working  people,  a  hundred  times  worse  looking  and  less  comfort- 
able to  appearance  than  my  cell.  True,  there  was  a  filthy  institution 
at  one  end  of  it,  as  I  have  said  ;  but  there  were  no  pigs,  or  cows,  or 
Roats  or  asses,  or  poultry  in  the  place.  And  if  so  many  of  my  coun- 
try-men could  live  and  herd  with  beasts  and  swine  and  poultry  from 
their  birth  to  the  day  of  their  death,  why  should  I  thmk  it  a  hardship 
to  remaih  for  a  night  or  two  in  a  place  like  that  1 

Besides  I  knew  that  I  was  placed  there  for  no  crime,  so  that  my  con- 
science was  at  rest.  Nay,  more  ;  I  knew  that  I  was  placed  there  for 
faithfulness  to  duty, — for  endeavouring  to  promote  the  improvement 
and  welfare  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  felt,  in  short,  that  I  was  suffer- 
ing for  lio-hteousness'  sake  :  so  that  my  mind  was  more  than  at  rest  ;  it 
Avas  cheerful,  joyous,  and  happy. 

When  arrested  at  Bolton,  and  placed  in  the  waiting-room  at  the  rail- 
way station,  I  felt  as  though  1  almost  ought  to  be  uncomfortable  ; 
hut  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  was  not  uncomfortable.  Though  the 
position  in  which  I  was  placed  was  so  strange,  and  though  I  knew  that 
many  when  they  heard  of  my  arrest,  would  triumph  over  me,  and  that 
numbers  would  look  on  what  had  happened  to  me  as  a  dishonour  ;  and 
though  I  knew,  besides,  that  the  tidings  of  my  arrest  would  give  pain  to 
my  wife  and  my  children,  as  well  as  to  my  friends  in  general,  yet  I  still 
was  not  unhappy.  On  the  contrary,  my  mind  seemed  to  rise  beneath 
its  pressure  ;  and  that  which  one  might  have  expected  to  distress  me, 
seemed  rather  to  excite,  rejoice,  and  elevate  me. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  me  in  the  dungeon.  There  I  was,  a  pri- 
soner •  and  what  might  be  the  result  of  my  arrest  I  could  not  tell.  My 
situation  was  entirely  new  to  me  ;  yet  my  mind  was  as  free  from  dis- 
tress or  anxiety, — it  was  as  cheerful,  and  bouyant,  in  fact,  as  if  I  had 
been  at  large,  in  the  midst  of  my  family  and"friends.  It  was  thus  I 
felt  and  it  was  thus  I  mused,  when  allowed  for  a  moment  or  two  to 
ponder  in  silence.  ,  „  ,     ,         .      ., 

But  my  companion  would  not  allow  me  to  be  long  m  suence.  He 
would  he  talking.  '  Pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Barker,  how  this  has  come  to 
pass  ?  What  is  it  for  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  When  were  you  arrested  V  So  I  told  him  the  whole  of  my 
story.  He  then  began  to  tell  me  his  ;  how  he  had  been  arrested  at 
Birmino-ham, — bound  over  to  appear  at  the  Warwick  Assizes,— arrested 
again  somewhere  else,  and  liberated  again  on  bail;— whither  he  directed 
Ms  course  when  liberated  ; — how  far  he  had  travelled, — by  what  con- 
veyance, and  in  what  company, — where  he  was  arrested  again, — when 
he  was  brought  to  IMaachester,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Before  he  had  done,  the 
door  of  the  cell  was  opened,  and  Inspector  Maybury  introduced  Miss 
Walton  and  her  mother,  together  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Parry,  and  her 
hrother-in-law,  Mr.  Parry.  They  no  sooner  saw  me,  than  they  em- 
braced me  with  unutterable  affection,  and  burst  into  tears.  I  spoke  to 
them  encouragingly  and  assuringly,  and  they  were  quickly  calmed  and 
comforted.  They  asked  the  particulars  of  my  arrest,  and  I  gave  them 
them  as  briefly  as  1  could.  I  told  them  it  was  my  opinion  that  the 
authorities  had  arrested  me  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  me  from  being 
present  at  the  Bolton  election,  and  that  I  could  hardly  believe  that  they 
intended  to  bring  me  to  trial,  and  that  if  they  brought  me  to  trial,  I  could 
hardly  believe  1  should  be  convicted.  They  brought  me  some  bread 
and  butter  and  sandwiches,  a  portion  of  which  I  ate  while  I  was  con- 
versing with  them,  and  the  rest  I  laid  on  one  side.  Inspector  Maybury 
now  brought  me  some  blankets,  a  quilt,  and  a  rug.  '  If  I  had  a  board,' 
said  I,  '  like  that  of  my  fellow-prisoner,  I  should  have  all  that  I  care 
for.'  Immediately  a  board  was  brought,  and  along  with  the  board  a 
kind  of  mattress.  This  was  more  than  I  had  ventured  to  ask  for.  After 
speaking  with  my  friends  for  a  short  time,  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do, 
they  embraced  me,  and  bid  me  good  night. 

I  now  set  to  work  to  adjust  my  board,  and  to  prepare  my  bed.  The 
blankets  I  laid  on  the  mattress,  and  the  quilts  I  placed  for  a  covering. 
Neither  blankets  nor  quilt  were  so  clean  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to, 
but  they  were  better  than  none,  and  I  was  thankfal  for  them.  For  a 
pillow  i  rolled  up  my  top-coat,  my  under-coat,  and  ray  trowsers.  My 
drawers  and  my  stockings  I  kept  on,  for  I  hardly  liked  the  idea  of  the 
dirty  rugs  and  blankets  coming  in  contact  with  my  skin.  I  also  kept 
my  waistcoat  on,  but  turned  it  inside  out  to  keep  it  clean.  I  had  a  large 
clean  handkerchief  which  I  doubled  over  the  top  of  the  dirty  quilt  and 
rug,  to  keep  them  from  touching  my  face  ;  and  then  I  laid  down  to  rest. 
But  White,  my  fellow-prisoner,  was  not  exactly  disposed  to  allow  me 
to  rest.  He  had  slept  through  the  day,  and  wanted  some  talk,  and  he 
was  not  disposed  to  have  it  all  to  himself.  He  was  now  quite  wakeful : 
and  though  he  was  perfectly  sober,  his  tongue  went  as  fast  as  though 


he  had  been  talking  for  a  wager.  Sleep  therefore  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  awhile.  Besides,  by  some  means  or  other.  White  contrived  to 
get  hold  of  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco,  and  began  to  smoke.  He  soon 
filled  the  cell  with  his  smoke,  and  neither  his  pipe  nor  tobacco  was  of 
the  mildest  character.  Here  was  another  preventative  of  sleep.  No 
matter  ;  I  made  no  complaint.  Indeed  I  felt  no  disposition  to  com- 
plain. There  were  other  fumes  in  the  cell  more  offensive  than  the 
fume  of  the  tabacco,  which  the  tobacco  fume  seemed  to  abate  ;  so  that 
the  fume  of  tobacco  was  rather  welcomed  as  a  blessing  than  otherwise. 
Before  White  had  finished  his  smoking,  and  long  before  he  had  finished 
his  talking,  the  police  brought  in  a  drunken  woman  and  placed  her  in 
the  cell  next  but  one  to  ours.  She  was  more  noisy  than  White.  At 
first  she  screamed,  and  yelled,  and  cursed.  After  awhile  she  began  to 
sing.  By  and  by  she  began  to  talk  as  if  she  were  preaching  or 
lecturing.  She  next  seemed  to  pray,  then  to  curse,  and  then  again  to 
sing.  Her  voice  was  soft  and  musical,  and  her  song  was  plaintive,  and 
the  sound,  as  it  rolled  through  the  ailes  and  the  dungeons  at  midnight, 
had  a  curious  effect  on  my  mind.  '  Would  to  God,'  said  I  in  my  soul, 
'  there  were  none  more  wretched  than  mj^self .'  Before  long  the  noise  of 
the  drunken  woman  awoke  a  drunken  tailor  that  was  confined  in  the 
next  cell.  He  instantly  began  to  abuse  her  and  curse  her  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  and  to  tell  her,  though  of  course  his  threat  was  vain,  that  if 

she  did  not  make  a  less  noise,  he  would  give  her  a good  hiding. 

We  had  now  a  dialogue  between  the  woman  and  the  tailor,  which 
lasted  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  woman  at  length  got  weary,  and 
fell  asleep  ;  but  the  tailor  kept  up  the  conversation  by  himself  till 
the  woman  awoke,  when  she  took  her  part  again  as  spiritedly  as 
before.  The  dialogue  or  brawl  now  continued  till  from  two  to  three 
o'clock.  Meanwhile  my  companion.  White,  kept  up  the  conversation 
at  a  good  steady  rate  in  our  own  cell.  At  times  I  wished  him  good 
night,  and  told  him  I  must,  if  possible,  have  some  sleep.  He  bade  me 
good  night,  and  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  bethought  him 
of  something  that  he  had  just  wished  to  name,  but  had  forgot,  which  let 
loose  his  talking  machinery  again,  and  kept  it  in  motion  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so.  At  length  he  talked  me  to  sleep,  but  before  he  found  that  he 
had  done  so,  he  talked  me  awake  again.  I  now  began  to  fear  that  I  should 
be  kept  awake  through  the  whole  of  the  night.  At  length,  however,  I  got 
so  soundly  asleep,  that  my  companion's  talk  had  no  effect  on  me,  and  I 
slept  till  he  himself  got  asleep.  I  slept  about  two  hours.  I  was  awoke 
by  a  noise  on  the  seat  near  my  head,  and  on  raising  myself  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  I  saw  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  young  mouse  run- 
ning over  the  paper  in  which  the  remains  of  my  supper  were  wrapt  up. 
On  further  inspection  I  found  that  it  was  not  a  mouse  I  saw,  but  a 
huge,  black,  long-legged  beetle  or  cockroach.  I  instantly  prepared  to 
kill  it,  but  the  thought  of  my  own  situation  as  a  sufferer,  held  back  my 
hand.  I  hardly  like  to  be  in  prison,  thought  I  ;  I  should  hke  still 
worse  to  be  killed  :  so  I  allowed  the  intruder  to  escape.  It  now  set  oflt 
on  a  journey  towards  my  head.  This  was  too  great  a  liberty  for  the 
creature  to  take,  so  I  turned  it  back.  I  now  began  to  think  there  might 
be  multitudes  of  those  loathsome  and  hideous  creatures  about  me.  I 
thought  of  a  house  we  lived  in  at  Newcastle,  the  kitchen  of  which  would 
at  times  be  almost  black  over  with  those  long-legged  horrible  beetles  ; 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  numbers  of  them  might  be  crawling  about  me 
at  that  moment  all  over  my  bed.  And  who  can  tell  that  my  boots  and 
my  hat  are  not  full  ?  thought  I.  It  struck  me  now  that  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  those  horrible  intruders  would  be  to  open  my 
packet  of  bread  and  butter  and  sandwiches,  and  spread  them  a  feast  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  cell  ;  but  alas,  I  shrunk  from  the  task  of  open- 
ing the  paper,  for  fear  I  should  find  the  crevices  full  of  those  frightful 
creatures,  as  I  once  found  my  top-coat  pockets  full  when  I  lived  at 
Newcastle.  So  I  shoved  the  packet  along  with  a  jug  that  I  had,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seat,  indulging  a  hope  that  the  beetles  would  eat 
through  the  paper,  and  satisfy  their  hunger  at  their  leisure,  and  leave 
that  part  of  the  room  where  I  was  lying  to  myself.  While  I  was  thus 
busy  with  the  beetles,  my  companion  in  trouble,  who  had  just  awoke, 
cried  out,  '  God  bless  me  ;  why  the  fleas  are  dancing  here  like  mad 
things.  Thank  God,'  said  he,  '  they  are  not  lice.'  Then  he  told  me  that 
in  the  Birmingham  prison,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  some  time 
before,  he  got  covered  with  lice,  and  that  the  lice  entrenched  themselves 
80  firmly  in  his  clothes,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  and  get 
a  fresh  suit.  He  told  me  that  the  Birmingham  lock-up  or  prison  was 
generally  called,  '  The  louse  hole,'  and  that  if  any  one  asked  for  '  The 
louse  hole '  of  any  young  lad  in  Birmingham,  he  would  at  once  be 
directed  to  the  prison. 
I  now  began  to  fancy  that  the  fleas  had  got  within  my  own  body 
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clothes,  and  were  creeping  np  and  down  my  own  person,  though  1  had 
felt  no  signs  of  having  them  about  me  before.  More  sleep  was  now  out 
of  the  question.  White  soon  began  to  talk  as  he  had  done  the  night 
before,  and  I  now  joined  him,  and  the  conversation  continued,  with 
slight  interruptions,  through  the  whole  of  the  morning. 

Men  are  strongly  inclined  when  locked  up  in  prison  together, 
to  be  very  communicative.  When  two  individuals  are  shut  out  from 
the  world,  and  locked  up  in  one  cell, — when  they  are  left  with- 
out any  employment  or  any  variety  of  objects  to  engage  their  at- 
tention, they  soon  begin  to  feel  a  kind  of  friendship  towards  each 
other.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  they  are  disposed  to 
make  all  kinds  of  revelations  to  each  other  of  their  affairs  and 
doings, — to  tell  each  other  aU  kinds  of  secrets,  and  to  make  to  each 
other  all  kinds  of  confessions.  It  was  so  with  myself  and  my  compan- 
ion. To  be  sure,  I  had  myself  no  dark  and  frightful  secrets  to  reveal, 
— no  deeds  or  plots  of  crime  to  confess  ;  yet  still  I  was  strongly  inclined 
to  speak  freely  with  my  companion  on  almost  every  subject  with  which 
I  was  acquainted,  and  my  companion  seemed  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  influence.  I  have  often  wondered  that  criminals  should  so  readily 
and  so  frequently  make  confessions  of  crime  to  their  companions  in 
bonds,  or  to  their  jailors  ;  but  I  ceased  to  wonder  after  passing  a  night 
and  a  piece  of  a  day  in  a  dungeon  myself.  The  police  authorities  are 
aware  of  this  tendency  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  they  are  careful  to 
take  advantage  of  it  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  White  got 
npon  the  seat  near  the  window  of  our  cell,  and  called  me  up  to  him, 
that  he  might  show  me  a  kind  of  narrow  footway  between  the  cell  and 
an  outer  wall.  The  way  nas  just  high  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  stand 
and  put  his  ears  to  the  windows,  and  listen  to  the  prisoners  in  their  var- 
ious cells  This  passage  White  concluded  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  the  prisoners'  conversation,  and  thus  obtaining  from 
them  the  means  of  convicting  them,  or  of  detecting  and  securing  their 
accomplices.  This  did  not  prevent  my  companion  from  conversing 
with  me.  He  seemed  to  open  his  whole  heart,  though  at  times  he  spoke 
in  whispers,  or  so  low  as  not  to  be  heard  by  any  one  out  of  the  cell. 

The  cell  in  which  I  was  placed  was  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  the  level  of  the  street.  The  bottom  of  the  win- 
dow was  sis  or  seven  feet  f/om  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  yet  I  was  un- 
able, when  I  stood  on  the  seat  and  looked  through  the  window,  to  see  as 
high  as  the  level  of  the  street  outside.  The  consequence  was,  that  though 
the  wall  outside  the  cell  was  whitewashed,  very  little  liglit  could  reach 
the  cell,  so  that  no  one,  without  very  good  eyes,  could  see  to  read,  ex- 
cept when  the  sun  shone  very  brightly,  without  standing  on  the  seat, 
and  holding  his  book  to  the  window.  When  therefore  I  wished  to  read 
or  write  a  little,  I  was  obliged  to  mount  on  the  seat,  and  make  the  rough 
Tound  bottom  of  the  window-frame  my  writing  desk  or  reading  desk. 

Why  the  authorities  put  men  in  such  places,  I  do  not  know.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better  in  all  respects,  to  allow 
even  criminals  a  fair  share  of  light,  as  well  as  to  place  them  in  rooms 
not  injurious  to  health.  Why  thrust  men  into  cellars  so  deep  under 
ground  ?  Why  keep  them  in  darkness  ?  Why  stifle  them  with  noisome 
and  unhealthy  fumes  ?  WTiy  prevent  them  from  employing  and  im- 
proving themselves  by  reading  or  writing  ?  And  why,  especially, 
should  they  thrust  into  such  dungeons,  and  subject  to  such  dangerous 
influences  and  unreasonable  annoyances,  men  who,  though  suspected 
perhaps  of  what  the  authorities  call  crime,  are  still  regarded  as  good 
moral  men,  and  are  not  convicted  even  of  man-made  crimes,  and  who 
are  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  regarded  as  innocent?  There  are 
matters  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 

As  soon  as  the  light  began  to  dawn,  I  began  to  write  down  my 
thoughts  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  I  had  publicly  announced  my  in- 
tention to  publish  an  almanack  for  1849,  and  as  a  number  of  thoughts 
suggested  themselves  at  the  time  on  subjects  on  which  I  wished  to  treat 
in  my  almanack,  I  made  memorandums  of  my  thoughts,  and,  curious 
enough,  though  in  prison  for  sedition,  every  sentence  that  I  wrote  in  my 
confinement  was  as  seditious  as  the  lecture  or  writings  for  which  I  was 
placed  in  confinement.  The  fact  is,  almost  all  truth,  on  the  subject  of 
politics,  is  sedition,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  a  man,  if  he 
write  or  lecture  at  all  on  the  subject,  must  either  be  seditious,  or  deal  in 
little  but  falsehoods  and  delusions. 

While  I  was  writing,  the  httle  young  criminal  who  was  confined  in 
the  cell  next  to  onrs,  began  to  sing,  and  when  he  had  sung  till  he  was 
tired,  he  began  to  dance  ;  and  when  he  had  danced  till  he  was  tired, 
he  began  to  sing  again.  With  short  intervals,  he  kept  on  singing  and 
dancing  as  long  as  he  remained  in  his  cell.    He  seemed  to  be  a  hard- 


ened youth,  and  yet  I  am  strangely  mistaken,  if  proper  treatment  might 
not  have  made  him  a  clever  and  useful  young  man.  But  the  treatment 
of  youthful  criminals  by  the  authorities  is,  in  my  judgment,  exceedingly 
unwise.  A  child  of  ten  or  fourteen  years  of  age  is  thrust  into  a  cell 
with  old  accomplished  thieves.  If  he  show  any  signs  of  remorse,  he  is 
laughed  at  and  jeered,  insulted  and  abused.  If  he  show  a  spirit  of  reck- 
lessness and  daring,  he  is  applauded  and  encouraged.  If  he  sing  and 
dance  and  jest  ; — if  he  curse  and  swear,  and  show  great  reamness  in 
learning  their  slang,  and  in  mastering  their  lessons  of  guUt,  he  is  called 
a  clever  fellow.  And  thus  the  poor  creature  that  might  have  been 
drawn  from  transgression,  and  placed  in  the  way  of  instruction  and 
righteousness,  is  corrupted  and  ruined, — is  prepared  for  the  darkest 
deeds,  for  the  most  reckless  and  headlong  course  of  crime.  If  magis- 
trates and  rulers  were  as  wise  and  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  they 
would  prevent  nine-tenths  of  the  crime  that  is  committed,  as  well  as 
nine-tenths  of  the  criminals  that  come  into  their  hands.  But  alas ! 
neither  wisdom  nor  goodness  abounds  in  our  magistrates  and  rulers. 
Our  rulers  and  magistrates  seem  rather  remarkable  for  ignorance,  sel- 
fishness, and  inhumanity,  than  for  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Though  in  prison  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  I  observed  a  remark- 
able diflerence  between  the  different  policemen  who  kept  watch  or  acted 
as  jailore.  One  of  them  was  aU  that  was  kind  and  considerate  ;  but 
another  of  them  was  all  that  was  harsh  and  cruel.  One  of  them  would 
come  and  open  the  door  of  our  cell,  and  ask  '  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  for  us  to  make  us  comfortable  V  He  would  also  leave  the  door 
of  the  cell  wide  o;jen,  while  he  entered  into  conversation  with  us,  to 
allow  us  for  awhile  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gas,  and  to  get  a  little  more 
air.  He  showed  himself,  in  fact,  a  good,  kind,  generous,  and  noble 
soul.  '  I  have  read  your  People,  5Ir  Barker,'  he  said  ;  '  I  like  your 
writings.'  He  was  sorry  I  had  been  arrested.  I  wanted  a  jug  of  cold 
water  ;  and  he  got  it  me  instantly.  And  he  was  as  kind  to  my  prison 
companion  as  he  was  to  me.  But  another  policeman  who  had  charge 
of  the  prisoners  during  another  watch,  was  just  the  opposite.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  he  was  placed  over  the  prisoners  on  purpose  to  in- 
sult and  torture  them.  I  asked  this  man  also  for  a  little  water.  '  I 
hear  you,  sir,'  said  he  ;  but  nothing  more.  After  waiting  half  an  hour 
for  my  water  in  vain,  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  told  him  again  that  I 
would  thank  him  if  he  would  get  me  a  little  water  to  drink.  '  Very 
weU,  sir,'  said  he,  and  nothing  more.  I  waited  another  half  hour,  and 
no  water  came.  At  length  another  policeman,  one  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Beswick,  brought  a  message  for  me.  After  receiving  his  mes- 
sage, and  while  the  door  of  my  cell  was  open,  I  said  to  the  cruel  police- 
man, '  Mr.  Beswick  told  me  that  I  should  have  whatever  I  wished, 
either  to  eat  or  drink,  and  I  have  asked  you  twice  for  a  little  cold  wa- 
ter to  drink,  and  you  have  not  yet  brought  it  to  me.'  '  You  shall  have 
it  immediately,'  said  he  ;  and  l"  had  it  accordingly.  In  the  absence  of 
his  superiors  this  man  was  a  tjTant  and  a  torturer  ;  but  in  their  pre- 
sence he  was  servile  and  cowardly.  I  told  Inspector  Maybury  of  the 
difference  between  those  two  jailors.  He  assured  me  that  the  cruel  and 
surly  one  had  as  good  as  forfeited  his  place  by  his  conduct.  I  told  him 
I  had  no  desire  to  injure  the  man,  but  that  I  thought  a  word  of  counsel 
or  rebuke  might  be  of  use  to  him. 

About  eight  o'clock  James  Bryce,  of  Manchester,  a  Quaker,  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  called  to  see  me.  He  seemed  a  good  deal  moved  when 
he  first  saw  me,  but  soon  was  calmed.  He  offered  to  be  bound  for  me, 
and  told  me  tliat  he  thought  he  could  soon  procure  another  to  be  bound 
along  with  him.  I  told  him  that  friends  at  Bolton  had  engaged  to  be 
bail  for  me  :  but  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  bail  ready  on 
the  spot,  to  prevent  delay  or  disappointment.  He  also  suggested  that 
I  should  have  an  attorney,  and  named  Mr.  Benson  as  a  likely  person. 
My  fellow-prisoner  named  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Bryce  saw  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Roberts. 

After  awhile  Miss  Walton  came  and  brought  me  my  breakfast.  She 
also  brought  me  a  towel,  one-half  of  which  was  dry,  and  the  other  half 
saturated  witti  water,  for  fear  I  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
washing  myself.  She  also  contrived  to  supply  me  with  other  needful 
articles.  . 

The  wet  towel  was  exceedingly  agreeable  and  refreshing.  The  cell 
in  which  I  had  been  confined  through  the  night  was  very  close. 
Though  a  little  air  came  in  through  the  window,  it  was  not  sufficient 
either  to  take  away  the  stench  arising  from  the  water  closet,  or  properly 
to  cool  the  room. 

Miss  Walton  had  not  been  in  the  cell  above  a  minute  or  two,  when  the 
surly  poUceman  referred  to  before  called  out,  '  You  must  net  remain 
there  :  you  must  not  remain  there,' 
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After  Miss  Walton  and  her  friends  had  left  me  the  night  before,  t^ey 
had  Bone  to  Mr.  Bryce  to  inform  him  of  my  situation,  and  they  had 
also  gone  in  search  of  Travers  Madge,  and  Travers  had  started  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  or  later  to  go  to  Mossley,  a  place  among  the 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  hills,  from  ten  to  eleven  miles  from  Man- 
chester Travers  had  gone  to  inform  a  devoted  and  long-tried  friend 
of  mine  there,  James  Robinson,  of  my  arrest,  and  bespeak  his  services 
as  baU.»  In  passing  through  Ashton,  Travers  was  stopped  by  the  police- 
men, but  when  he  explained  his  errand,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  Mr.  Robinson  at  once  engaged  to  become  bail  for  me,  and 
he  was  already  in  Manchester,  prepared  to  meet  me  on  the  openmg  of 
the  court.  .  ,      ,  ,,     i.         i. 

Either  before  Miss  Walton  left  me,  or  just  about  the  time  she  was 
leaving,  two  Bolton  friends,  P.  Orrel  and  R.  Carling,  waited  upon  me, 
to  inform  me  that  the  Bolton  friends  who  had  engaged  to  give  bail  for 
me  were  already  in  Manchester,  and  would  meet  me  in  the  court. 

The  time  appointed  for  my  appearance  in  court  now  drew  near,  but 
the  authorities  seemed  bent  on  delay.  Mr.  Maybury  had  engaged  to 
allow  me  the  luxury  of  washing  myself  before  I  appeared  m  court,  but 
now  the  time  for  my  appearance  had  come,  and  1  was  still  unwashed. 
Mr.  Maybury  at  length  came  to  inform  me  that  I  might  have  my 
wash.  White  asked  if  he  might  go  along  with  me  1  '  Not  yet,  said 
Maybury,  '  I  dare  not  engage  two  of  you  at  once.'  I  got  my  wash, 
and  most  delightful  and  refreshing  I  found  it.  I  asked  if  I  might 
shave  ?  but  that  was  too  much  to  be  granted.  There  seems  to  be  some 
prison  regulation  forbidding  prisoners  to  be  indulged  with  knives  or 
razors.  When  Maybury  had  taken  me  back  to  my  cell,  he  treated  White 
to  a  wash.  White  told  me  on  his  return,  that  while  he  was  washing 
himself,  Maybury  said,  '  What  a  diflrerence  there  is  between  you  and 
Mr.  Barker,  White.'  '  In  what  respect  % '  said  White.  '  ^  hy,  he  is 
as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  ;  and  you  are  all  fire.'  'It  is  a  strange 
affair,  is  it  not,'  said  I,  « that  they  should  place  a  man  who  is  as  mild 
and  gentle  as  a  lamb  in  a  dungeon  like  this.' 

About  half-past  ten,  a  full  half-hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  me 
to  appear  in  court,  Mr.  Maybury  came  to  my  ceU  again  to  mjite  me 
up  stairs.     I  took  up  my  hat  and  prepared  to  go.      'You  had  better 
take  your  coat  andumbreUa  with  you,'  said  he,  '  and  what  other  thmgs 
YOU  have  :  for  you  will  probably  not  have  to  come  back  agam.      1  took 
my  coat  and  umbrella  accordingly,  and  bid  my  fellow-prisoner    good 
bye  '     When  I  got  up  stairs  a  number  of  friends  were  waiting  tor  me, 
amongst  whom  were  Travers  Madge.     A  little  additional  delay  took 
place.     At  length,  towards  eleven  o'clock,  we  started   for  the   court. 
When  I  got  into  the  street,  Inspector  Maybury  took  his  place  by  my 
side,  but  did  not  take  hold  of  my  arm  as  he  had  done  the  night  before, 
and  no  policemen  were  appointed  to  guard  me.     I  had  only  walked  a 
few  yards,  when  Mr.  Beswick  called  Maybury  back,  and  wished  him  to 
let  me  walk  at  large,  in  company  with  my  friends.     Both  my  fiends 
and  myself  regarded  this  as  a  token  of  respect,  and  received  it  with 
pleasure  and  thankfulness.     When  we  got  into  the  court,  the  place  was 
nearly  filled  with  spectators.     In  the  dock  where  I  was  placed,  were 
ten  or  a  dozen  poor  creatures,  who  were  charged  with  various  crimes. 
Several  cases  had  already  been  disposed  of,  and  others  were  disposed  ot 
before  miue  was  called  upon.     All  this  seemed  intended  to  cause  further 
delay,  and  prevent  my  business  from  being  settled  till  news  should  be 
received  that  the  election  at  Bolton  was  over.     At  length  I  was  called 
upon.     Mr.  Richardson,  solicitor,  of  Bolton,  said  he  appeared  on  my 
behalf  to  offer  bail.     He  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harris,  superintendent 
of  the  police  of  Bolton,  stating  that  he  (Mr.  Harris)  had  enquired  into 
the  circumstances  of  William  Haslam  and  Joseph  Baron,  the  persons 
intending  to  offer  bail  for  me,  and  had  found  that  they  were  both  men 
of  substance,  and  suitable  for  bail.     The  magistrate,  Mr.  Maude   started 
an  objection,  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Harris's  letter  did  not  certity  tor 
how  much  bail  Mr.  Haslam  and  Mr.  Baron  were  suitable.     Mr.  ^^hard- 
son,  being  anxious  to  secure  my  release  as  soon  as  possible,  ottered  to 
deposit  money  for  the  amount  of  bail  required.     But  this  offer  also  was 
lefused.     It  was  plain,  in  fact,  that  the  magistrates  were  determined  not 
to  allow  me  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  any  account,  till  the  election  at  Bol- 
ton was  over.     Mr.  Maude  seemed  wishful  to  keep  me  in  prison  other 
48  hours,  and  I  was  taken  back  to  my  cell  under  the  impression  that  i 
must  remain  there  at  least  another  might.    My  friends  were  very  much 
grieved  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Maude,  but  they  had  no  means  of  helpmg 

tll€IIlS6lv63. 

As  my  wife  would  expect  me  at  home  that  evening,  Mr.  Robinson 
started  for  Wortley  to  inform  her  how  things  stood.  I  was  more  con- 
cerned for  my  wife  and  children  than  for  any  thing  else,,  and  thougti  i 


knew  that  the  news  of  my  arrest  would  be  terribly  distressing  to  them, 
I  stiU  had  reason  [to  believe  that  no  news  would  be  more  afflictive 

^  A  little  after  12  o'clock  I  was  called  from  my  dungeon  again.  A 
eentleman,  Mr.  Hibbert,  of  Oldham  Street,  Manchester,  had  called  to 
say  that  he  should  be  glad  to  give  bail  for  me.  I  was  much  ob- 
hged  to  him,  I  said,  but  added,  that  baU  had  been  abready  offered  by 
substantial  parties,  and  had  been  rejected,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  and  that  my  impression  was,  that  however  good 
the  bail  might  be,  it  would  not  be  accepted  till  the  fol  owing  day.  He 
seemed  however  desirous  to  try.  He  tlien  left  me,  and  shortly  after  re- 
turned with  another  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ivie  Mackie,  wine  merchant,  and 
town  councillor  of  Manchester,  and  stated  that  they  were  both  prepared 
to  offer  bail  for  me.  Mr.  Beswick  said  instantly  he  would  accept  them. 
We  went  immediately  to  the  court.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Maude,  had 
just  left  the  bench,  but  had  not  left  the  premises.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Councillor  Mackie,  he  returned,  and  at  once  accepted  the  baU  thus 

°  M^.  Maude  observed  to  another  magistrate  at  his  side,  'He  eould  have 

obtained  bail  for  a  thousand  pounds,  if  he  had  wanted  it.      Mr.  Hibbert, 

who  heard  the  remark,  replied,  'Yes,  ten  thousand.  ,  t  i  ft  *v,. 

The  remainder  of  the  business  was  quickly  dispatched,  and  1  lett  tne 

court  about  a  quarter  past  one.  ,-,.-,  -l       r  . 

I  hastened  at  once  to  Mrs.  Walton's,  where  I  found  a  number  of  mj 
Manchester  and  Bolton  friends.  They  had  given  up  all  expectation  of 
seeing  me  at  liberty  till  the  following  day,  and  were  just  preparing  to 
bring  me  my  dinner,  &c.  They  were  delighted  exceedingly  when  they 
saw  me  at  liberty.  ,    ,  -»,       -nr  u     '„    ™--- 

I  ought  to  have  stated,  that  as  soon  as  I  reached  Mrs.  Walton  s,  my 
friends  dispatched  David  Thomas  to  Wortley,  to  inform  my  wife  and 
family  that  I  was  hberated  on  bail,— that  I  had  gone  to  Bolton,— and 
that  if  all  were  well,  I  should  be  at  home  that  night. 

Mr  Beswick  and  Mr.  Maybury,  when  they  found  that  I  was  likely 
to  spend  another  day  and  night  in  prison,  had  told  my  friends  that  they 
might  bring  me  whatever  they  thought  well,  either  m  tlie  shape  of 
books,  or  food,  or  bedding.  They  had  also  given  .consent  for  Travers 
Madge  to  come  and  sit  with  me  and  keep  me  company.  When  1  got  to 
Miss  Walton's,  my  friends  were  preparing  to  start  for  the^jai  .  Travers 
Madge  had  got  the  sofa-bed  to  bring  me  ;  others  had  got  blankets  and 
sheets  to  bring  me,  and  others  were  prepared  with  a  supply  of  food. 
When  the  police  authorities  said  that  I  might  have  what  I  liked  to  eat, 
&c.,  I  replied,  that  I  thought  I  could  like  to  have  a  nice  mould  candle  to 
heat  at  supper  time.  Travers  Madge  was  astonished  that  I  should  tatt 
of  eating  a  candle,  and  asked  me  what  I  meant.  I  told  hmi  I  should 
only  heit  the  wick,  and  leave  the  tallow  to  take  its  fate.  He  was  still 
rather  slow  to  take  my  meaning,  but  when  I  got  to  Mrs.  Walton  s,  he 
had  sot  for  me,  among  other  things,  a  long  mould  candle.  My  mean- 
ing was  that  I  should  like  a  candle  to  read  by  at  night. 

I  got  my  dinner  as  soon  as  1  could,  and  started  with  a  number  of  my 
friends  for  Bolton.  We  readied  the  Bolton  station  about  half-past 
two  The  people  had  lost  all  hopes  of  seeing  me  at  Bolton  that  day, 
but  two  individuals  still  lingered  at  the  station,  to  be  ready  to  announce 
my  ai-rival  if  I  slionld  come.  They  no  sooner  saw  me,  than  they  stared 
as  if  they  were  wild,  and  off  they  ran  with  the  tidings  to^a  group  who 
were  standing  in  the  street.  No  sooner  did  this  group  behold  me  than 
they  began  to  dance  and  shout  as  if  they  were  frantic.  Some  of  them 
ran  with  the  news  to  other  groups,-others  gathered  round  me,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  procession.  I  requested  them  all  to  make  it  known 
that  I  should  speak  in  the  Market  Place  at  a  quarter-past  three,  and 
they  ran  with  the  news  in  all  directions  In  about  -^"'g ^'""^^^  ^^^ 
got  large  bills  printed,  announcing,  BARKER  S  IN  THE  MARKM. 
PLACE  These  bills  they  affixed  to  a  coach,  and  ran  round  the  town. 
Another  company  marched  with  a  fife  and  a  drum,  and  earned  the  news 

^£o" 'l  had°r';ached  the  Temperance  Hotel  the  crowd  filled  the 
street,  and  every  moment  the  throng  was  rapidly  increasing.  When  I 
went  into  a  place  to  get  shaved,  the  street  was  crowded  from  the  door 
to  the  opposite  side.  At  a  quarter-past  three  the  numbers  assembled  m 
the  Market  Place  numbered  from  four  to  five  thousand.  _  ^.„  ,^ 
On  arriving  at  Bolton,  I  heard  the  show  of  hands  had  been  immenaelx 
in  my  favour  :  some  said  five  to  one,  and  others  said  eight  to  one_^re 
held  up  for  me  :  I  was  also  informed  that  the  mayor  had  accordin^y 
pronounced  me  duly  elected,-that  a  poll  had  be^*  demanded  by  the 
Srof  Stephen  Blair,  and  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,— that  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Thui-sday,— tnat 
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after  the  adjournment  of  the  tneeting  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  election  expenses,  and  that  Mr.  Flitcroft,  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  me,  was  induced  to  state  that  he  withdrew  me, — and  that  on 
this  the  mayor  pronounced  Stephen  Blair,  Esq.  duly  elected.  It  was 
plain  from  this  account,  that  I  was,  in  truth,  the  member  for  Bolton, 
and  that  if  no  poll  took  place  on  Thursday,  I  must,  according  to  law, 
if  the  mayor  did  his  duty,  he  returned  as  the  representative  of  the 
borough.  I  accordingly  regarded  myself  as  the  member  for  the  borough, 
and  declared  my  intention,  if  Stephen  Blair  was  returned  by  the 
mayor,  to  petition  against  the  return.  I  laid  my  principles  before  the 
meeting,  and  unfolded  to  them  the  plan  which  I  intended  to  pursue  if 
permitted  to  sit  in  Parliament.  I  also  explained  to  them  the  cause  of 
my  arrest,  but  with  these  they  were  already  acquainted.  The  meeting 
was  an  exceedingly  enthusiastic  one  :  both  men  and  women  seemed 
almost  wild  with  delight. 

After  the  meeting  was  over,  I  left  the  Market  place  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  the  Temperance  Hotel,  but  the  crowd  in  the  street  was  so 
great,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  go  at  once  to  the  Railway  Station,  lest 
some  accident  should  happen  if  the  crowd  remained  in  the  street.  When 
the  crowd  arrived  at  tlie  Railway  Station,  a  voice  cried,  '  divide  ;'  and 
the  people  separated  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  making  a  way  for  me 
and  my  friends  to  pass  through  into  the  station.  The  people  at  the 
station  seemed  aghast,  when  they  saw  the  immense  crowd  at  the  door 
and  in  the  street,  and  one  of  them  looked  as  pale  as  if  he  had  thought 
the  people  had  come  to  pull  down  the  premises.  After  I  and  my  friends 
had  got  inside  the  station,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  crowd  appeared 
to  disperse.  As  soon  as  the  train  had  got  fully  in  motion,  I  heard  a 
tremendous  shout,  and  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  found  that  the 
crowd  that  had  followed  me  to  the  Railway  Station,  had  collected  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  railway  cutting,  to  give  me  a  farewell  cheer. 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  answered  their  salute,  and  the  cheering 
■was  repeated  by  the  crowd,  and  continued  as  long  as  we  remained  with- 
in hearing. 

I  reached  home  about  half-past  ten.  My  wife  was,  of  course,  in  great 
sorrow ;  but  she  bore  the  trial  as  she  has  generally  borne  her  trials, 
with  remarkable  fortitude.  She  was  ill  for  a-while,  but  she  re- 
covered both  her  health  and  her  composure  in  a  day  or  tno.  She  be- 
lieves that  I  have  done  no  more  than  what  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do. 
She  knows  that  I  have  laboured  from  the  first  for  the  good  of  my  coun- 
try and  my  kind,  and  she  believes  that  the  trial  which  has^befallen  me, 
wUl  ultimately  work  for  my  good. 

REMARKS. 
This  is  the  first  arrest  that  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  of  a 
moral  force  man,  and  it  is  on  this  account  deserving  of  special  attention 
from  the  public.  It  would  seem  that  Government  are  adopting  a  new 
course.  They  have  hitherto  prosecuted  the  advocates  of  physical  force 
only,  and  the  crown  prosecutors  have  frequently  said  in  court,  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  that  they  never  intended  to  prosecute  any 
other  parties.  They  have  declared  that  they  had  no  intention  whatever 
to  interfere  with  freedom  of  discussion.  They  have  repeatedly  called 
public  attention  to  their  statements  on  this  subject,  and  have  taken  to 
themselves  great  credit  for  their  moderation  in  this  respect.  They  have 
said  in  effect,  'We  should  deserve  to  be  called  tyrants, — we  should 
deserve  to  be  scouted  from  the  community,  if  we  attempted  to  interfere 
with  freedom  of  discussion  ;  but  we  do  not.  We  leave  men  at  liberty 
to  discuss  what  questions  they  please.  One  may  be  a  Whig  or  Tory, 
and  another  may  be  a  Communist,  a  Chartist,  or  a  Republican.  The 
Whig,  the  Tory,  the  Chartist,  and  the  Communist,  may  all  discuss 
their  principles  at  their  pleasure,  and  they  may  use  their  endeavours  to 
spread  them  abroad  amongst  their  neighbours :  all  this  we  allow.  Men 
may  carry  their  discussions  to  what  lengths  they  please,  so  long  as  they 
abstain  from  force, — so  long  as  they  abstain  from  taking  up  arms,  or 
from  counselling  or  exhorting  others  to  take  up  arms.  It  is  insurrec- 
tion, rebellion,  civil  war,  that  we  oppose  and  prosecute,  and  nothing 
more.  We  are  determined  to  put  down  the  advocates  and  counsellors 
of  insurrection,  but  free  discussion  we  shall  not  put  down.'  The  crown 
prosecutors,  I  say,  have  repeatedly  spoken  to  tliis  effect.  They  have 
said,  in  reference  to  the  speeches  against  which  their  prosecutions  have 
been  instituted,  '  In  these  speeches  we  find  no  discussion  of  principles, 
but  only  exhortations  to  the  people  to  arm  :  the  authors  of  these 
speeches  do  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Charter  ;  but  counsel  armed 
organization  and  insurrection.'  Now,  however,  the  authorities  have 
changed  their  course.  They  have  broken  through  the  bounds  which 
they  had  prescribed  for  themcselves.  They  have  commenced  a  war 
against  freedom  of  discussion.    /  am  no  advocate  of  violence  ;  /  have 


never  counselled  insurrection  ;  /  have  never  urged  men  to  arm.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  advised  men  to  confine  themselves  to  peaceful  mea- 
sures. In  the  National  Assembly  I  was  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  the 
leader  of  the  moral  force  party.  I  opposed  the  advocates  of  physical 
force  at  every  step.  I  was  sent  from  Leeds  because  I  was  a  known  and 
consistent  opponent  of  recourse  to  arms.  I  lifted  up  my  voice  against 
physical  force  at  the  large  West  Riding  meeting,  held  on  Skircoat  moor, 
near  Halifax.  I  provoked  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  people  that 
were  assembled  there,  by  my  advocacy  of  peaceful  counsels  :  and 
nineteen-twentieths  of  that  vast  assemblage,  under  the  influence  of  the 
speech  that  I  delivered  there,  and  the  counsels  which  I  gave,  lifted  up 
their  hands  for  the  moral  force  policy,  and  the  moral  force  policy  alone. 

In  almost  every  lecture  and  speech  that  I  have  delivered,  if  not  ia 
all  without  exception,  I  have  spoken  of  the  advocacy  of  physical  force 
as  unwise  and  injurious.  I  have  insisted  on  adherence  to  the  moral 
force  principle  as  essential  to  the  success  and  triumph  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples,— as  essential  to  the  overthrow  of  oppression,  and  the  thorough 
emancipation  of  our  countiy.  If  a  speaker  at  a  public  meeting  at 
which  I  have  been  present  has  spoken  in  favour  of  recourse  >j  arms, 
I  have  invariably  declared  my  dissent, — disavowed  all  responsibility  for 
his  sentiments,  and  declared  mj-self,  on  principle,  an  advofcate  of  moral 
force  measures,  and  oi  moral  force  measures  alone.  I  dii  so  at  Man- 
chester. I  did  so  at  Ashton.  I  have  done  so  everywhere.  True,  I 
have  acknowledged  the  liberty  of  people  to  differ  from  me  in  opinion 
on  this  subject.  I  have  granted  to  others  the  same  liberty  to  think,  to 
speak,  and  to  act  for  themselves,  on  their  own  responsibility,  that  I 
have  claimed  for  myself  ;  but  I  have  never  shunned, — I  have  never 
failed,  to  declare  that  my  own  principles  were  in  favour  of  peace  :  I  have 
never  failed  to  make  it  understood,  that  those  who  advocated  opposite 
principles,  must  prepare  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  so  doing. 

True,  I  have  used  great  freedom  of  speech  in  discussing  political  prin- 
ciples ; — I  have  declared  my  thoughts  and  feelings  without  reserve ;  but 
in  every  case  xaj  thoughts  and  feelings  have  been  in  favour  of  peace. 
In  no  case  have  I  uttered  a  thought  or  a  feeling  in  favour  of  violence  or 
blood.  Yet  Government  are  prosecuting  me.  They  now  say,  '  We 
will  not  only  put  down  violence  ;  but  freedom  of  discussion.  We  will 
not  only  prevent  men  from  counselling  their  neighbours  to  arm  them- 
selves against  the  Government ;  we  will  prevent  them  from  declaring  or 
advocating  their  principles.  We  will  not  only  punish  the  men  who  call 
on  their  neighbours  to  arm  and  make  war  against  the  Government,  but 
the  men  who  peacefully  discuss  their  rights,  and  seek  to  enlighten 
their  neighbours.'  They  say,  in  effect,  '  We  will  allow  neither  speakr 
ing  nor  writing  in  favour  of  principles  of  which  we  disapprove.  We 
will  allow  neither  speaking  nor  writing  on  political  subjects,  except  on 
one  side,  and  in  one  particular  way.  The  men  that  speak  or  write 
against  Chartists  or  Republicans  may  say  what  they  like,— they  may 
utter  what  falsehoods  they  please  ; — they  may  abuse  their  opponents  to 
any  extent  the3'^  think  well ; — they  may  charge  them  with  the  grossest 
of  crimes  :  in  doing  this,  they  are  serving  our  cause.  But  the  men  who 
speak  in  favour  of  Ciiaktism  or  Republicanism,  must  do  it  at  their 
peril.  They  are  not  on  our  side  :  they  therefore  speak  and  write  at 
the  risk  of  their  liberty,  their  property,  and  their  lives.  We  will 
punish  them  with  the  utmost  severity.' 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  I  say,  to  this  change  in 
the  proceedings  of  our  rulers.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Are  we,  as  a  people,  to  give  up  our  rights  and  our  liberties  altogether  ; 
or  are  we  to  maintain  them  ?  Are  we  to  surrender  the  privilege  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  discussion  1  Are  we  to  be  torn  from  our 
friends  and  our  families,  and  thrust  into  noisome  and  unhealthy  dun- 
geons, obliged  to  lie  down  amidst  loathsome  vermin,  and  unhealthj 
fumes  ;  to  be  robbed  of  our  property  by  fines  ;  to  be  harassed  by  state 
prosecutions,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  transportation,  for 
peaceful  and  honourable  discussion?  The  interests  of  the  nation  at 
large  are  at  stake.  The  rights  and  liberties  of  one  subject,  are  the  righta 
and  liberties  of  evety  subject.  A  Government  attack  on  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion in  an  individual,  is  an  attack  upon  the  people  at  large.  If  an 
attack  upon  one  be  tolerated,  an  attack  upon  a  thousand  may  be 
tolerated  next,  and  an  attack  on  a  nation  next.  I  ask  no  sympathy 
for  myself  as  an  individual  :  I  ask  no  aid  or  support  from  the  public. 
I  simply  ask  that  they  will  consider  tlie  proceedings  of  Government  in 
my  case,  and,  apart  from  all  regard  to  me  as  an  individual,  ask  them- 
selves, and  ask  each  other,  whether  Government,  in  the  prosecution 
which  they  are  instituting  against  me,  are  not  preparing  to  annihilate 
the  last  remaining  and  most  inviolable  liberties  of  the  Britisli  subject? 
My  conviction  is  tliat  they  are.  My  conviction  is,  tliat  if  Government 
be  allowed  to  proceed  without  opposition  in  its  attack  upon  me,  it  will. 
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■whenever  its  interests  appear  to  render  it  necessary,  attack,  in  a  similar 
•way,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  praise-worthy,  and  the  most  popular 
Reformers  in  the  land.j 

My  countrymen  ;  you  are  threatened,  depend  upon  it,  with  the  loss 
of  your  last  and  dearest  liberties.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  govern- 
ment are  preparing  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  every  one  of  you, 
and  thus  annihilate  your  rights  and  privileges  for  ever. 

I  say. I  ask  from  the  public  neither  aid  nor  sympathy  as  an  individ- 
ual ;  but  I  do  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  proceedings  of  go- 
vernment. My  conviction  is,  that  my  countrymen  must  now  prepare, 
either  to  surrender  their  freedom  of  peaceful  and  honourable  discussion, 
or  lift  up  their  voices  as  one  man  against  this  new  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding of  the  government.  The  people  of  this  country  must  either  de- 
mand that  the  right  of  free  and  peaceful  discussion  shall  be  held  invio- 
late, or  prepare  to  present  themselves  and  their  children  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  spirit  of  tyranny, — to  the  selfishness  of  a  cruel,  a  grasping,  and 
an  inhuman  aristocracy. 

I  say  it  is  not  for  my  own  interest  that  I  am  principally  concerned, 
but  for  the  interests  of  my  countrymen  at  large.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
indiffment  to  my  own  personal  interests.  I  know  the  difference  between 
a  home  and  a  dungeon  ; — between  the  smiles  and  the  endearments  of  a 
devoted  wife  and  affectionate  children,  and  the  gloom  and  solitariness 
of  a  cell.  I  know  the  difference  between  the  free  pure  air  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  field,  and  the  noisome  fumes  of  a  close  and  under-ground 
dungeon.  I  know  the  difference  between  listening  to  the  cheerful  birds, 
and  watching  the  playful  herds ;  and  gazing  on  the  crawling  filthiness, 
and  breathing  the  unhealthy  vapours  of  a  dungeon.  I  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cheerfulness  of  freedom,  and  the  irksomeness  of  re- 
straint. I  know  the  difference  between  the  liberty  to  walk  abroad 
through  God's  creation,  to  behold  the  beauties,  and  taste  the  pleasures, 
and  enjoy  the  inspirations  of  his  glorious  universe,  and  the  cursed  and 
horrible  doom  presented  by  guilty  and  heartless  tyrants,  to  the  man 
whom  they  hate  or  dread.  I  know  all  this  ;  and  the  man  does  not  live 
that  loves  liberty  more  ardently,  that  prizes  it  more  highly,  that  adores 
it  more  devoutly  than  I  do.  I  should  deserve  no  credit  were  I  to  say  that 
I  cared  not  what  became  of  me, — if  I  were  to  say  that  my  home  and  my 
family,  my  friends  and  freedom,  and  a  dungeon  with  its  torments  and 
diseases, — with  its  ungodly  restrictions,  were  the  same  to  me.  I  am 
not  prepard  to  make  any  such  statement.  With  me,  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  is  one  of  the  principal  blessings  of  life,  and  the  dungeon  with 
its  loathsomeness  and  torments,  its  insults  and  restrictions,  is  the  accu- 
mulation and  concentration,  the  conglomeration  and  aggravation  of  all 
the  ills  that  can  befal  a  guiltless  human  being.  Still,  I  repeat,  that  it 
is  not  my  own  personal  interests  that  prompt  me  thus  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  my  ease  :  it  is  the  interest  of  my  country  and  my 
kind  for  which  I  am  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  the  interests  of  my  coun- 
try and  my  kind  that  I  call  on  my  neighbours  to  protect ;  and  if  they 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  call, — if  they  allow  the  Government  to  pounce 
"upon  a  man  and  carry  him  to  a  dungeon,  for  no  other  act  than  freely 
declaring,  and  honestly  and  peacefully  discussing,  his  political  opinions, 
— if  they  allow  the  Government  thus  to  persecute  a  man  whose  object 
and  business  it  has  been,  not  to  encourage  the  people  to  arm  and  make 
war  against  the  Government,  but  to  urge  and  entreat  them  to  adhere 
unchangingly  to  the  peaceful  and  bloodless  measures  of  moral  force, — 
if  they  allow  the  Government  to  imprison  and  torture  a  man  who  has 
risked  his  popularity  and  offended  his  neighbours  by  his  firm  adherence 
to  a  peaceful  policy,  and  a  bold  unswerving  advocacy  of  that  policy  in 
the  face  of  popular  and  influential  opponents,  they  will  be  chargeable 
with  sacrificing  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country  and 
their  kind  ;  they  will  be  chargeable  with  throwing  themselves  and  their 
children  into  the  hungry  maw  of  a  ravenous,  blood-thirsty,  and  relent- 
less tyranny. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  this  affair  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  public.  The  authorities  kidnapped  me  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  at  which  I  was  a  candidate,  and  it  is  plain,  as 
plain  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  they  kidnapped  me  on  purpose  to  pre- 
Tent  my  election.  There  is  every  probability  that  had  I  been  permitted 
to  address  the  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  attend  the  proceedings  at 
the  hustings  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  and  go  to  the  poll,  as  1  and 
my  friends  intended,  I  should  have  been  returned  by  a  considerable 
majority.  Now  here  arises  a  question.  Are  the  authorities  to  be  en- 
coxiraged  thus  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  elections  ?  Is  it  seemly, 
is  it  creditable  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  thus  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  elections  *  "Will  it  be  creditable  or  manly  in  the  people 
to  allow  such  interference  to  pass  unnoticed,  unrebuked,  undenounced  ? 
What  others  may  think,  I  do  not  know,  but  to  me  this  aspect  of  the 


proceedings  of  Government  in  this  affair,  is  most  serious  and  alarming. 
If  the  authorities  be  allowed  to  kidnap  whatever  candidate  they  hap- 
pen to  dislike  or  dread,  where  is  the  freedom,  where  is  the  use  of  elec- 
tions ?  Elections  in  such  a  case  will  be  a  mockery,  a  sham,  and  an  insult. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  People's  League.  I  am  one  of  the  council  of 
the  League.  I  joined  the  League  at  its  formation,  first,  because  it  based 
itself  on  the  principle  of  Universal  Suff'rage,  &c.  Secondly,  because  it 
pledged  itself  to  adhere  in  all  cases  to  a  perfectly  peaceful  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. The  authorities  have  arrested  a  member  of  this  League, — a 
member  of  its  council.  They  have  arrested  and  imprisoned  him  for  ad- 
vocating the  principles  of  Universal  Suffrage,  and  endeavouring  to  show 
to  the  public,  in  the  best  way  he  could,  the  absolute  necessity  existing, 
for  the  establishment  of  that  universal  principle  as  law.  A  member  of 
the  League,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  League,  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Borough  of  Bolton,  on 
the  principles  of  the  League,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  another  and 
more  popular  candidate,  stood  forward  to  represent  the  principles  of  the 
League,  has  been  kidnapped  on  the  eve  of  an  election  ;  kidnapped  on 
purpose  to  prevent  him  from  addressing  the  electors,  and  employing  the 
means  which  the  Constitution  allows,  to  secure  his  election.  Will  the 
League  stand  by  and  allow  these  things  to  be  done  without  rebuke 
or  opposition  ?     But  more  hereafter. 

BOLTON  ELECTION. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  received  from  my  friend, 
Richard  Carling,  of  Bolton.  They  will  show  how  matters  stand  with 
respect  to  the  Election. 

Bolton,  Wednesday,  5  o'Cloch,  Sept.  13,  1848. 

Mt  Dear  Friend,  I  just  write  to  tell  you  in  brief  space,  the  position 
of  affairs  as  they  stand  at  present. 

It  appears  that  you  were  nominated  by  Mr.  Flitcroft,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Crook, — that  the  Tory  candidate  was  also  duly  nominated  and 
seconded, — that  after  the  addresses  were  finished,  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing was  taken,  when  the  mayor  decided  in  your  favour, — that  at  tliis 
point,  (as  of  course  might  be  expected,)  the  Tories  demurred, — that  in 
order  to  make  certainty  doubly  sure,  it  was  again  put  to  the  meeting, 
when  he  (the  mayor,)  again  declared  Joseph  Barker  to  be  duly  elected. 
At  this  stage  the  Tories  demanded  a  poll,  [which  was  granted,  and  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  the  Thursday  following.  It  appears  that 
now  some  of  the  Tories]  demanded  of  Flitcroft  his  quota  of  expenses. 
Flitcroft  said  he  was  not  prepared  with  expenses,  and  would  conse- 
quently withdraw  his  candidate,  and  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
mayor  announced  to  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Barker's  friends  had  with- 
drawn him  from  the  field  as  a  candidate  ;  and  that  consequently  Stephen 
Blair,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected. 

There  has  in  consequence  been  no  poll  to  day  ;  but  the  Tories  now 
see  their  folly,  and  acknowledge  it;  most  of  whom  say  that  legally  Mr. 
Barker  is  the  Member.  Indeed,  I  am  credibly  informed  they  have  con- 
sulted most  of  the  legal  gentlemen  of  the  town,  all  of  whom  declare  you 
to  be  the  Member  for  Bolton.  And  moreover,  they  are  actually  gone  to 
obtain  counsellor's  opinion. 

I  may  also  add,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  vreek  have  created  an 
amount  of  sympathy  greatly  in  your  favour. 

There  are  many  friends  who  unite  with  me  in  kind  wishes  to  all  of 
you.        I  remain  yours  very  firmly,  Richard  Carling. 

Bolton,  Friday  evening,  Sept.  14,  1848. 

Mt  Dear  Friend,  I  am  desired  by  a  Committee  (formed  for  the 
purpose)  to  request  the  favour  of  your  presence  at  a  tea  party  and  public 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  28th  inst. 

The  burst  of  indignation  against  your  enemies  is  loud  and  general. 
The  Tories  themselves  now  see  and  acknowledge  that  their  folly  will 
prove  their  misfortune.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  they  sent  an  at- 
torney with  a  deputation  to  Flitcroft,  and  presented  to  him  a  docu- 
ment, legally  drawn  up,  requiring  him  to  say  that  neither  he  nor  your 
Committee  ever  intended  ^oi«  to  be  carried  to  the  poll,  and  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  mere  eleetioneering  fracas  ;  butghe  obstinately  refused  to 
sign  it.  Since  then  they  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  two  eminent 
counsellors,  both  of  whom  declare  that  no  man  on  earth  can  withdraw 
you  ;  and  that  consequently  as  no  poll  was  consummated,  the  first  de- 
claration of  the  mayor  that  '  Joseph  Barker  is  duly  elected,'  is  final 
and  complete.  Yqurs  very  sincerely,  R.  Carlino. 

The  speech  on  which  the  indictment  against  me  is  grounded  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  People.  My  friends  must  look  in  the  People  for  other  matter* 
connected  with  this  affair.  

PBTNTED    .AND    PUBLISHED  BY  Ji  BABKEB,  WOHTLEY,  NEAB  LEEDS. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  BARKER  at  the  BOLTON  TEA  PARTY, 

ON  THURSDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1848. 


On  Thursday,  Sept.  8,  there  was  a  Tea  Meeting  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Bolton,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Barker.  About  700  persons  took  tea,  and  after  tea, 
about  1000  more  were  admitted.  About  half-past  6,  Mr.  Skelton,  Senr.,  was 
called  to  the  Chair. 

Joseph  Skelton,  Chairman.— Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  be  as  peaceful  and 
as  quiet  as  possible  to-night,  and  give  every  speaker  a  fair  hearing.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  understand  what  they  say.  This  meeting,  this-tea  party,  has 
been  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Barker  and  his  political  opinions,  and  if  you 
will  hear  him  patiently,  he  intends,  I  believe,  to  explain  them  so  that  every 
man  in  the  meeting  may  fully  understand  what  his  opinions  are,  without  en- 
quiring one  of  another.  He  will  lay  them  clearly  before  this  large  assembly. 
There  will  be  other  speakers  to  address  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  listen  with 
patience  to  them.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  of  this  meeting,  that  any  man,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  was,  or  what  he  was,  had  not  a  fair  hearing.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  this  borough  that  we  have  hai^  an  election  on  the  principle  of  Univer- 
sal Suffrage.  (Applause.)  Let  us  not  bring  disgrace  on  the  principle ;  but 
to-night  let  us  show  the  world  that  we  are  capable  of  exercising  our  votes,  if 
we  have  them,  as  men.  I  have  one,  thank  Ood,  and  I  cannot  see  why  my 
fellow-men  should  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  Gentlemen,  I  am  no  speaker. 
I  have  been  put  in  the  chair  quite  unexpectedly.  I  had  no  idea  that  this 
honour  would  be  conferred  upon  me  when  1  came  to  this  meeting.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  Mr.  Barker.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cahlino. — I  shall  just  read  a  note  which  I  received  this  morning  from 
a  gentlemen,  who  came  forward  unsolicited  to  offer  himself  to  be  bound  for 
Mr.  Barker.  He  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  this  affair.  He  is  looking 
eagerly  as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  meeting. 

'  SiE, — I  was  waited  upon  this  week  by  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. and 

,  from  your  town,  who  very  kindly  invited  me  to  a  meeting  of  the 

friends  of  Mr.  Barker,  intended  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening  next.  I 
should  have  been  proud  to  have  made  one  of  your  number,  but  a  previous  en- 
gagement will  prevent  me  from  being  present.  I  hope  you  are  fully  deter- 
mined to  go  forward.  Ton  have  already  gained  a  glorious  victory.  Do  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  have  reproach  cast  upon  you.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  you 
were  only  '  trotting.'  The  cause  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  God ;  be  in  earn- 
est, and  you  will  succeed. 

Yours  respectfully,  Jakes  Hibbkrt.' 

I  deeply  regret  that  that  gentleman  is  not  present.  He  is  a  zealous  friend 
of  our  cause.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Brunstone,  of  Kadcliffe. — Mr.  chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  cause  demands  all  our  exertions.  Our  worthy  chairman  has  stated  that  he 
can  give  a  vote ;  so  can  I ;  and  I  am  not  a  bit  better  man  than  I  was  when  I 
could  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  few  bricks  that  made  my  brains.  But 
mark,  brains  may  be  brick,  but  brick  cannot  be  brains.  Let  us  be  deter- 
mined to  go  on  in  this  cause.     It  is  a  move  in  the  right  way. 

Our  enemies  have  passed  gagging  bills,  and  dungeon  bills,  and  they  have 
employed  spies  ;  but  we  are  determined  to  agitate,  but  peacefully,  mark.  They 
would  rather  we  agitated  physically  ;  because  they  are  ready  for  us  that  way  ; 
but  if  we  agitate  peacefully,  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  us. 

I  recollect  I  have  got  a  gagging  machine  here.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
This  machine,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  (exhibiting  a  strange  looking  instrument, 
formerly  used  for  gagging  people  in  workhouses,)  This  machine,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  was  made  under  the  old  Tory  dispensation,  and  I  will  just  show 
you  how  it  was  worn,  and  what  for.  In  the  workhouse,  when  any  of  the  inmates 
displeased  the  officers,  they  had  this  fixed  under  their  chins,  so  that  they  could 
not  talk,  and  then  it  was  locked  at  the  back  of  their  neck.s.  Lord  John  and 
his  company  have  invented  another  gagging  machine.  This  one  that  I  have 
exhibited  to  night,  has  no  spring;  but  Lord  John  considered  it  best  to  have 
a  spring  in  his,  so  that  our  mouths  might  give  way  a  certain  distance.  Now 
in  the  workhouse,  if  a  man  grumbled  that  he  got  too  little  beef,  (laughter)  this 
machine  could  easily  be  popped  on  for  a  day  or  two.  If  he  attempted  to  speak 
about  his  rights,  they  could  pop  it  on,  and  he  could  not  speak  any  more  until 
they  chose  to  allow  him.  But  they  may  invent  as  many  gagging  machines  as 
they  like,  we  are  still  determined  to  agitate  peacefully. 


I  recollect  being  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night,  and  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  worst  houses  of  corruption  that  ever  I  was  in.  They  were  at  it 
roaring  and  bellowing  as  hard  as  any  set  of  blackguards  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
Mark  you,  gentlemen,  they  may  roar  and  bellow  as  they  like,  but  we  are  de- 
termined to  persevere  until  we  get  our  rights. 

Look  at  things.  In  London,  for  instance,  there  is  a  thousand  time.'  more 
labour  done  where  all  the  poverty  exists,  than  in  the  other  parts.  One  man 
has  to  labour,  and  another  eat  it.  I  want  the  day  to  come  when  every  man 
can  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  eat  the  bread  which  he  earns. 

I'll  tell  you  what  it  was  that  got  me  a  vote.  I  told  you  I  had  some  brickg. 
If  I  had  not  been  sober,  I  should  have  had  no  bricks.  Many  of  you  cannot  be 
voters  under  the  present  state  of  things,  but  be  determined  to  take  care  of 
what  you  get,  make  it  go  as  far  as  you  can,  and  never  rest  until  you  get  your 
ends.  I  have  been  a  Reformer  from  my  youth,  and  if  I  have  any  over- 
expenditure,  I  would  as  leave  lay  it  out  in  feeding  pigs,  as  in  drinking  rum  ; 
and  then  there  will  be  bacon  at  Christmas.  (Laughter.)  But  as  I  told  yon, 
I  had  a  great  family,  and  there  are  gagging  bills  before  us,  so  I  will  sit  down. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Barker  on  coming  forward  was  received  with  tremendous  ap- 
plause.    He  spolio  aa  follows  ; 

Mr.  Chairman  ;  mj-  friends  ;  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  and  hearty  welcome  you 
have  given  me.  I  cannot  but  feel  interested  with  the  expression  of 
feeling  which  I  hare  just  now  witnessed.  I  consider  it  as  a  proof  that 
you  highly  appreciate  the  principles  of  right  and  liberty  which  I  adro- 
cate,  and  that  you  are  determined  to  give  those  principles  your  support. 

Our  worthy  chairman  has  stated  that  you  are  assembled  to  hear 
from  me  a  statement  of  my  political  principles.  I  shall  therefore  lay 
my  political  principles  before  you  with  all  freedom,  and  with  all  plain- 
ness and  fidelity.  I  think  it  desirable  that  political  subjects  should  be 
well  and  generally  understood.  Government  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  interests  of  a  nation.  Bad  government  can  do  a  great  deal 
towards  making  a  people  both  wicked  and  miserable.  Good  goTem- 
ment  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  rendering  a  people  intelligent,  vir- 
tuous and  happy.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  therefore  that  we 
should  do  our  best,  where  bad  government  exists,  to  annihilate  it,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  place  a  government  of  intelligence,  of  equity,  and  of 
virtue.     (Applause.) 

Something  has  been  said  in  one  of  your  public  prints  respecting  my 
religious  opinions  :  I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  an  exposition  of  ray 
religious  sentiments  on  the  present  occasion  :  it  may  however  be  proper 
for  me  to  observe,  that  in  my  judgment  Christianity,  which  I  look  upon 
as  a  true  and  divine  religion, — I  say  in  my  judgment  both  Christianity 
and  nature,  which  are  both  from  God,  require  us,  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity, to  do  good  unto  all  men  ;  to  make  the  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  our  fellow-creatures  the  great  object  of  our  life  and  our 
endeavours.  If  then  the  interests  of  a  nation  are  wrapped  up,  to  a 
great  extent ;  if  they  are  made  to  be  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  character  of  the  Government  which  presides  over  that  nation,  it  he- 
comes  our  duty,  if  we  would  really  carry  into  effect  the  moral  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  or  act  in  accordance  with  that  divine  nature  which  God 
has  given  us,  to  do  our  best  to  annihilate  bad  government,  and  to  secure 
good  government  both  to  our  own  country,  and  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  then,  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  my  duty  to  employ  whatever  talents  I  possess  for  the 
refoi-mation  of  our  own  Government ;  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  employ 
my  talents  and  my  influence  to  the  utmost  extent,  to  secure  tlie  best 
possible  government,  both  to  this  country  and  to  ev£ry  other  country 
on  the  earth. 

Government  affects  the  interests  of  a  nation  in  various  ways.    It 
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exerts  considerable  influence  both  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  a 
people.  A  good  government  wUl  do  a  great  deal  towards  promoting 
intelligence  and  virtne  among  a  people.  Good  government  will  do  a 
great  deal  towards  securing  plenty,  and  freedom,  and  peace,  and  health, 
and  general  comfort  to  a  people.  On  the  other  hand,  a  6a</ government, 
an  ignorant,  a  selfish,  and  a  corrupt  government,  will  neglect  the 
healtjh,  the  intellect,  the  morals,  the  comfort  and  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  An  ignorant,  a  selfish,  and  a  corrupt  government  may  be  ex- 
pected, not  only  to  neglect  the  interests  of  a  people,  but  in  many  cases 
deliberately  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  people  to  their  own  apparent 
interests,  giving  up  the  happiness  of  the  many  to  secure  some  fancied 
privilege  to  the  few.  If  then  we  wish  a  nation  to  be  intelligent,  vir- 
tuous, and  happy, — if  we  wish  health,  and  freedom,  and  plenty  and 
peace  to  be  secured  to  a  nation,  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to  secure 
an  enlightened,  a  virtuous,  a  just,  an  able,  and  a  beneficent  government 
to  that  nation.  The  government  ought  to  make  the  happiness  of  a 
people  the  object  of  all  its  proceedings.  In  making  laws  ;  in  establish- 
ing, supporting,  or  changing  instil  utions  ;  in  le^'ying  taxes,  and  in  dis- 
posing of  its  revenues,  a  government  ought  ever  to  be  considering  what 
•wdU  be  best  adapted  to  alleviate  existing  distress,  what  will  most 
efiFectually  and  extensively  promote  the  improvement,  the  prosperity 
and  the  happiness  of  the  nation.  Rulers  ought  to  know, — and  if  they 
do  not  know,  it  becomes  the  ruled  to  tell  them, — that  the  object  of 
government  is  the  good  of  man  ;  that  men  should  never  be  sacrificed  to 
government,  but  that  any  system  of  government  at  war  with  the  in- 
terests of  man,  should  bs  sacrificed  to  man's  welfare.  Government 
ought  to  know, — and  if  they  do  not  know,  it  becomes  us  to  teach 
them, — that  the  object  and  end,  and  the  only  use  of  government,  is  to 
aflEbrd  protection  to  a  people  ;  to  give  them  the  opportunity,  first,  of 
doing  what  they  can  towards  securing  their  own  welfare,  and  secondly, 
to  aid  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  secure  their  welfare  and  prosperity. 

But  government,  in  order  to  answer  this  great  object,  should  repre- 
sent the  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  talent  of  a  people.  Government, 
in  order  to  answer  those  great  ends  for  which  It  waa  designed  by 
Heaven,  must  be  free.  It  must  not  be  exclusive.  The  acquisition  of 
power  must  be  within  the  reach  of  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue  and 
talent  generally.  In  other  words,  government  must  be  popular,  and 
not  exclusive.  Rulers  must  be  chosen  from  the  people  at  large,  and  not 
from  any  particular  class.  Class  government,  or  hereditary  govern- 
ment, must  be  annihilated  ;  and  popular,  free,  democratic  principles 
of  government  must  be  established  in  its  place.  (Hear,  hear,  and  ap- 
plause.) 

It  is  essential,  in  forming  and  modifying  a  government,  that  those 
great  principles  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  should  be  resolved  that 
power  should  be  allowed  to  rest  with  no  particular  class  ;  that  power 
should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  men  chosen  from  every  class  ;  that  birth 
should  not  determine  a  man's  fate  or  a  man's  position  in  society  ;  but 
that  worth  and  talent,  intelligence,  virtue  and  ability  should  have  their 
proper  influence  in  fixing  a  man's  position  in  society,  and  giving  him 
his  portion  of  power  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Government  ought 
to  represent  the  intelligence,  the  talent,  and  the  virtue  of  the  nation. 
But  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  thj  talent  of  a  nation  are  confined 
to  no  class  ;  they  are  distributed  amongst  all  classes.  And  if  there  be 
one  class  in  which  intelligence,  virtue  and  talent  are  to  be  found  in 
richer  abundance  than  another,  it  is  not  the  high,  the  privileged 
class,  but  the  lowly  and  the  middle  classes.  If  any  peculiar  favour 
therefore  ought  to  be  shown  to  any  class  in  society,  it  ought  not  to  be 
to  the  highsst  or  the  loftiest  class,  the  individuals  of  which  are  fre- 
quently overpowered  by  their  strong  and  peculiar  temptations  to  intem- 
perance, licentiousness,  and  idleness  ;  but  to  individuals  of  the  humbler 
classes,  who,  by  the  severe  but  salutary  discipline  of  toil  and  difiBculty 
and  partial  privations,  are  taught  the  habits  of  self-control,  are  restrained 
from  vicious  excesses,  are  made  to  sympathize  with  the  suiFerings  of 
the  masses,  are  identified  with  the  sorrowing  and  afllicted  of  their  coun- 
txy,  and  are  thus  prepared,  both  in  heart,  in  intelligence  and  in  character, 
for  acting  the  part  of  friends  to  their  fellow-men,  and  of  benefactors  to 
their  race.  We  however  put  in  no  claim,  no  special  claim,  for  any 
particular  class.  We  do  not  want  to  entrust  power  to  individuals 
selected  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  withhold  it  from  indi- 
viduals of  the  higher  class.  We  wish  to  annihilate,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  class  distinctions.  We  wish  to  do  justice,  full  justice,  to  every  class. 
We  wish  the  way  to  power  and  government  influence  to  be  open  to  aU 
individuals,  of  whatever  parents,  and  in  whatever  condition,  they  may 
have  been  bom.  We  wish  to  afford  all  an  opportunity  of  working 
their  way,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  own  minds,  by  the  exercise  of 


their  own  talents,  and  the  improvement  of  their  own  characters,  to  the 
highest  seats  of  power,  and  the  most  influential  positions  in  govemment 
which  man  can  occupy. 

I  need  not  tell  yon  that  in  this  country,  at  present,  the  principles  which 
I  am  now  unfolding  and  laying  before  you,  are  not  acted  upon.  Our 
govemment,  at  present,  is  a  class  govemment.  The  power  of  this  empire 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  particular  order,  and  that  order  an  artificial  order, 
a  man-made  order.  The  govemment  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Aristocracy.  The  Aristocracy  are  the  sole  rulers  in  tliis  country. 
There  is  one  class  of  men  appointed  by  law  to  rule  ;  and  there  are  other 
classes  of  men  excluded  by  law  from  all  direct  participation  in  power, 
and  all  direct  influence  over  the  affairs  of  govemment.  There  are  men 
who  are  legislators  and  rulers  and  judges  by  birth;  and  there  are  others 
who  by  birth  and  position  are  excluded  from  all  power,  whether  supreme 
or  secondary. 

The  Aristocrats,  in  the  first  place,  occupy  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
this  they  alone  are  admitted  ;  or  if  in  any  case  an  individual  is  admitted 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  admitted  by  the  Aristocrats,  and  admitted 
because  the  Aristocrats  are  already  well  satisfied,  that  if  he  be  not  one 
of  themselves  by  Mrth,  he  has  become  one  of  themselves  by  long-con- 
tinued and  unmanly  servility  and  subserviency  to  their  interests.  (Loud 
applause ) 

The  House  of  Lords  then  is  purely  aristocratic  ;  yet  the  House  of 
Lords,  according  to  law,  has  an  independent  and  something  like  abso- 
lute power  in  the  kingdom.  No  law,  that  is  no  enactment  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  any  proposal  of  the  Queen  or  ministry,  can  have  the 
force  of  law,  until  the  Lords  have  accepted  or  approved  of  it.  This  is 
not  all.  The  Aristocrats  have,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  their  position, 
the  power  of  making  what  is  improperly  called,  at  present,  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  chief  power  in  this  kingdom. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is,  in  effect,  absolute.  Whatever  the 
House  of  Commons  chooses  to  have  made  into  law,  notwithstanding  the 
power  given  to  the  Lords,  they  can  have  made  into  law.  And  whatever 
existing  law  the  House  of  Commons  are  bent  upon  repealing,  they  can, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  have  repealed.  The 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  attributable  to  two  things ;  first,  the 
fact  that  they  are  nominally,  at  least,  and  to  some  extent  really,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ;  and  secondly,  and  principally,  to  the  fact,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  keep  the  public  purse  ;  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alone  dispose  of  the  public  money.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  first  place,  do,  I  say,  to  some  extent,  represent  the 
people  at  large.  They  are  elected  by  portions  of  the  people  ;  and  those 
portions  of  the  people  have  considerable  influence  over  the  members  ; 
and  the  members  feel,  to  some  extent,  their  dependence  upon  the  elec- 
tors. The  power  of  the  people  therefore  is  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  rest,  to  a  great  extent,  in  them  j  and  this  feeling 
makes  them  strong  ;  strong  in  their  own  consciousness,  and  strong  in 
the  estimation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Legislature. 

Bat  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  owing  principally  to  its 
being  their  prerogative,  their  exclusive  prerogative,  to  levy  taxes,  to 
vote  supplies.  You  are  aware  that  no  govemment  can  be  carried  on 
without  money.  If  the  Govemment  of  this  country  are  to  keep  the 
country  in  order,  to  manage  its  aflairs  from  year  to  year,  they  must 
have  considerable  sums  of  money.  The  Government  however  cannot 
obtain  any  money,  except  by  applying  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
minister  must  lay  his  budget  before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  must 
tell  the  Commons  what  he  wants,  and  for  what  purpose  he  wants  it,  and 
ask  them  respectfully  to  grant  him  supplies.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
choose,  they  can  refuse  supplies.  Suppose  that  the  House  of  Commons 
have  some  bad  law  in  their  eye,  which  they  wish  to  have  repealed,  they 
can  say  to  the  minister,  '  Give  us  a  pledge  that  you  will  co-operate  with 
us  in  repealing  that  bad  law,  and  we  will  grant  you  your  supplies.' 
They  can  say,  if  they  have  some  new  measure  in  view,  which  they  con- 
sider essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  '  Give  us  a  pledge  that  you 
will  assist  us  in  passing  this  new  measure,  in  giving  it  the  force  of  law, 
and  we  will  then  grant  you  the  supplies  you  ask.'  The  House  of  Com- 
mons can  say,  '  If  you  refuse  to  repeal  that  bad,  obnoxious  law,  we  shall 
refuse  to  give  you  the  people's  money.  If  you  refuse  to  adopt  this  measure 
which  the  people  clamour  for,  and  to  which  the  people  have  an  unques- 
tionable right,  we  shall  refuse  to  grant  you  the  people's  property.'  The 
House  of  Commons  have  taken  this  position  in  times  past.  They  took  this 
position  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First.  Charles  was  a  tjrrant,  as  all 
kings  are.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  But  Charles  was  a  more  con- 
sistent and  thorough-going  tyrant  than  many ;  and  a  bolder  tyrant  too. 
He  chose  to  put  in  force  certain  obsolete  laws.    He  chose  to  exercise 
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an  obnoxious  prerogative,  and  tax  and  imprison  people  at  liis  own 
pleasure.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  remonstrated  ;  and  Cliarles  was  so 
ofiFended,  that  for  a  time  he  refused  to  call  the  Parliament  together.  He 
was  obliged  at  length  to  summon  the  Parliament.  He  wanted  money. 
Charles  accordingly  called  his  Parliament.  '  I  want  some  money,'  said  he. 
•And  we  want  a  few  reforms,'  said  the  Commons.  '  I  cannot,  consist- 
ently with  my  divine  prerogative,  admit  of  these  reforms,'  said  Charles. 
'  And  we,'  said  the  Commons,  '  out  of  respect  to  the  people  who  have 
a  right  to  these  reforms,  cannot  give  you  the  people's  money  till  you  do 
accede  to  them.'  (Hear,  hear.)  What  must  Charles  do  now.  If  he  can- 
not pay  his  soldiers,  they  will  rebel.  If  he  cannot  pay  his  sailors,  they 
will  mutiny.  If  he  cannot  pay  the  judges,  they  won't  judge  for  him. 
(Laughter.)  '  I  will  have  money,'  says  Charles  ;  so  he  tries  to  get  it  in 
his  own  way,  without  the  aid  of  Parliament.  '  If  you  choose  to  set  us  at 
defiance,'  said  the  House  of  Commons,  '  you  will  please  to  take  notice, 
that  we  set  vou  at  defiance.'  A  war  now  commenced,  and  the  chief  part  of 
the  army  sided  with  the  Parliament,  and  the  people  at  large  sided  with 
them,  and  Charles  was  vanquished,  put  in  a  dungeon,  the  proper  place 
for  tyrants,  (liear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers,)  and  at  length,  justl3%  but  un- 
happily, beheaded.  The  power  of  the  empire  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament,  and  instead  of  carrying  into  effect  the  few  reforms 
which  they  had  asked  for  at  the  hands  of  the  tyi-ant  king,  they  carried 
into  effect  a  score,  a  hundred  reforms.  They  abolished  the  House  of 
Lords  :  pity  it  should  ever  have  had  a  restoration.  (Loud  applause  ) 
They  sent  the  bishops  about  their  business,  and  took  away  a  good  deal 
of  their  power  of  working  mischief.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  And 
they  did  great  service  in  various  ways  to  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty, 
of  truth  and  virtue,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Now  the  House  of  Commons  have  the  same  power  at  the  present  day, 
that  tlrey  had  in  the  days  of  Charles.  Wiien  they  assemble,  and  tlie 
minister  asks  for  money,  they  can  say,  'We  have  it  to  offer,  but  we 
must  have  an  equivalent  in  return.  You  want  the  people  to  give  you 
their  property  ;  the  people  want  you  to  grant  them  their  rights.  Give 
us  a  pledge  that  you  will  grant  the  people  their  riglits,  and  we  will  give 
you  a  pledge  that  you  shall  have  a  proper  share  of  the  people's  money.' 
The  House  of  Commons  can  say,  '  You  show  a  nasty  disposition,  you 
Aristocrats.  You  have  done  great  injustice  to  the  people  ;  and  you 
seem  bent  on  perpetrating  still  farther  injustice.  The  people  who  send 
ns  here,  think  that  they  have  borne  enough,  and  they  can  bear  no  more. 
We  come  here  to  remonstrate  with  you  in  their  name.  Cease  you  to 
do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well,  and  you  shall  have  the  people's  money. 
But  persist  in  your  unjust  and  mischievous  course,  and  the  people's 
money  shall  remain  where  it  is,  and  you  shall  look  for  supplies  to  those 
whom  you  sei've.'  If  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  this  position, 
they  could  secure  the  abolition  of  every  obnoxious  law,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  every  measure  of  justice  and  of  liberty  which  the  people,  through 
them,  might  demand.  Those  parties  therefore  who  form  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  elect  the  members  of  that  House,  are  the  rulers  of  this 
kingdom.  And  the  Aristocrats  of  this  kingdom  form  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Aristocrats  elect  the  members  of  that  powerful  body. 
The  members  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  at  this  hour  are 
principally  Aristocrats  tliemselves  ;  and  those  who  are  7iot  Aristocrats, 
are,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  identified  with  the  Aristocrats  ; 
are  under  aristocratic  influence  ;  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by  aristocratic 
prejudices. 

1  say,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are,  principally,  chosen 
by  Aristocrats.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected 
first  by  boroughs,  and  secondly,  by  counties.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  boroughs,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties,  are 
under  aristocratic  influence.  Many  of  the  boroughs  which  return  two 
members  to  Parliament,  are  aristocratic  property.  The  houses  in  those 
boroughs,  and  the  land  around  the  boroughs,  belong,  according  to  law, 
to  aristocratic  individuals.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  When  a  can- 
didate offers  himself  in  those  boroughs,  the  people  who  live  in  them  are 
instructed  by  the  Aristocrat  or  his  steward,  how  to  vote.  If  a  man 
offers  himself  as  a  candidate  who  is  not  pledged  and  sworn  to  support 
aristocratic  interests,  the  electors  in  those  boroughs  are  forbidden  to  vote 
for  him.  If  the  candidate  presented  is  pledged  to  aristocratic  interests, 
the  electors  are  instructed  to  elect  him,  and  they  elect  him  accordingly. 
But  why  do  they  not  please  themselves  in  voting  for  candidates  1  I 
answer  ;  if  they  should  happen  to  please  themselves,  and,  in  doing  so, 
displease  their  landlords,  they  must  give  up  their  farms,  and  go  forth 
as  wanderers  in  a  wide  cold  world.  And  the  man  who  thus  ventures  to 
offend  one  Aristocrat,  is  a  marked  man  with  the  Aristocrats  generally, 
and  he  looks  for  a  house  or  for  a  farm  under  those  Aristocrats  in  vain. 


If  he  votes  in  obedience  to  the  Aristocrat's  dictation,  he  retains  his 
house  and  his  farm,  perhaps  his  arrears  of  rent  are  forgiven,  and  a 
couple  of  hares  or  a  brace  of  partridges  are  left  at  his  house  when  the 
season  comes. 

It  is  much  the  same  thing  in  the  counties.  In  the  counties  a  man  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  virtue  of  either  a  forty-shilling  freehold,  or  a  fifty 
pound  rental.  In  most  counties  the  fifty  pound  rent  payers  are  the 
principal  voters.  Those  fifty  pound  rent  payers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
landlords.  The  landlords  refuse  to  give  them  long  leases,  for  fear  they 
should  feel  independent.  And  they  take  care  to  have  it  kno%vn,  that  if 
they  venture  to  vote  contrary  to  tlieir  landlord's  wishes,  they  must  look 
for  expulsion  from  their  farms.  The  rent  payers  therefore,  the  tenant 
farmers  of  the  county,  like  the  men  in  the  boroughs,  vote  generally  as 
their  landlords  direct  them.  The  steward  issues  his  command,  and  the 
tenants  obey.  They  appear  at  the  nomination  to  lift  up  their  hands 
in  favour  of  the  landlord's  candidate,  and  if  a  poll  is  demanded,  they 
follow  the  steward  like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  the  polling  booth,  and  as  i£ 
they  had  one  heart,  or  no  heart  at  all,  but  only  a  voice,  they  pronounce 
the  same  name,  and  vote  for  the  same  candidate. 

There  are  some  boroughs  where  aristocratic  influence  is  not  so  great ; 
and  there  are  some  counties  where  aristocratic  influence  is  not  absolute. 
But  mark  you, those  boroughs  in  which  aristocratic  influence  is  but  small, 
are  allowed  to  have  but  very  few  members  or  representatives,  considering 
their  numbers ;  while  those  boroughs  which  are  under  aristocratic  in- 
fluence, are  allowed  to  have  a  large  number  of  representatives  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  I  will  explain  this.  Bolton  is  a  borough. 
The  borough  contains  somewhere  about  90,000  inhabitants,  I  am  told. 
Those  90,000  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  send  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Andover  is  a  borough,  it  contains  4,900  inhabitants  :  about  on» 
twentieth  only  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton.  Yet  And- 
over is  allowed  to  return  the  same  number  of  members  as  Bolton.  4,900 
people  return  two  members,  and  90,000  return  no  more.  Wliy  is 
Andover,  with  so  small  a  population,  allowed  to  return  two  rnembers? 
Because  Andover  is  subject  to  aristocratic  influence.  And  why  is  Bolton 
with  90,000  inhabitants,  allowed  to  return  no  more  than  two?  Because 
Bolton,  though  the  constituency  at  present  is  not  so  lilieral  as  it  should 
be,  is  still,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  aristocratic  tyrants. 

Again,  Manchester  contains  a  population  of  2.50,000  perhaps,  s 
quarter  of  a  million,  and  is  allowed  to  return  only  two  members. 
Honiton,  a  country  town  in  Devonshire,  contains  3,700  inhabitants ; 
yet  Honiton  with  3,700  inhabitants,  returns  the  same  number  of  mem- 
bers as  Manchester  with  2.'50,000,  more  than  sixty  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  Honiton  is  an  aristocratic  pocket 
borough  :  the  electors  are  under  aristocratic  influence  and  control. 
Why  is  Manchester  allowid  to  return  only  two  members?  Because 
Manchester  is  rather  democratic.  Its  vast  population  have  something 
like  freedom  and  independence  among  them.  The  houses  in  Manchester, 
and  the  land  around  Manchester,  is  not  all  the  property  of  one  or  two 
Aristocrats.  The  Aristocrats  cannot  therefore  control  Manchester  as 
they  would  like,  and  therefore  Manchester  shall  not  control  them. 
I  have  a  list  here  of  fifteen  boroughs,  containing  149,95"  electors,  and 
3,018,109  inhabitants.  These  fifteen  boroughs, "with  149,953  electors, 
and  3,018,109  inhabitants,  are  allowed  to  return  only  thirty-two  mem- 
bers. I  have  another  list  of  twenty-five  boroughs,  with  about  9,000 
electors,  somewhat  more  tlian  140,000  less  electors  than  the  other 
fifteen  boroughs,  and  with  132,000  inhabitants.  Yet  those  twenty-five 
boroughs,  with  9,000  electors,  send  fifty  members  to  parliament,  (cries 
of  shame,  shame,)  while  the  fifteen  boroughs,  with  149,000  electors 
send  only  thirty-two.  What  is  the  reason?  The  boroughs  with  only 
9,000  electors,  are  under  aristocratic  influence,  while  the  boroughs 
with  149,000  electoi-s,  are  not  exactly  under  that  influence.  And  for 
this  reason,  the  9,000  electors  shall  send  fifty  members,  and  the  149,000 
shall  send  only  thirty-two. 

Then  again  ;  one  class  of  the  community  are  more  subservient  to 
aristocratic  influence,  even  in  a  borough,  than  others.  Take  any 
borough  you  please  :  take  Bolton  for  instance.  There  are  some  classes 
of  peoplein  your  borough  that,  in  consequence  of  their  position,  and 
education,  and  connections,  are  a  good  deal  aristocratic,  think  a  vast 
deal  of  a  lord,  and  who  would  be  disposed  to  vote  for  a  lord,  if  he  stood 
forth  as  a  candidate,  though  he  had  cloven  feet  and  asses'  ears.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  Those  persons  look  on  a  man  of  the  People,  a 
person  who  for  one  period  of  his  life  happened  to  spin  at  a  'jenny,'  or 
weave  at  a  loom  for  his  bread  ;  and  who,  if  at  present  he  happens  to 
have  wealth  and  learning  and  talent,  owes  them,  not  to  a  college  edu- 
cation, and  Government  pension,  but  to  his  own  personal  efforts,  with 
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something  like  contempt.  They  would  think  it.  beneath  them  to  shake 
bands  with  such  a  man.  He  may  have  the  intelligence  of  an  angel,  and 
the  virtue  of  a  saint,  and  the  talents  of  a  prodigy,  no  matter,  he  sprang 
from  the  People  ;  he  still  smells  of  his  low  origin,  (loud  applause)  and 
•whatever  his  wealth,  they  cannot  forget  that  he  sprang  out  of  Nazareth, 
and  thev  ask,  'Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?'  They 
would  not  be  known  to  vote  for  such  a  low  bred  man,  for  a  man  of  such 
lowly  origin,  for  all  the  world.  They  would  lose  caste  if  they  did  :  a 
lord  would  never  look  at  them  again. 

Then  again,  there  are  certain  classes  who  have  family  connections 
with  the  Aristocrats.  Their  daughters,  when  they  have  rich  fortunes, 
are  sometimes  accepted  by  the  offshoots  of  Aristocratic  families,  who 
happen  to  have  a  bare  title,  but  no  money  ;  or  their  sons  perhaps,  with 
Tast  fortunes,  have  married  the  unportioned  but  titled  daughters  of  the 
Aristocrats.  As  they  have  it  in  the  country  places,  one  brings  blood, 
and  the  other — what  do  they  call  it  ?— (laughter)— the  other  brings /a<. 
(Loud  laughter.)     And  thus  an  alliance  is  formed  between  the  parties. 

Then  there  are  other  parties  who,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  their  professions,  are  a  good  deal  dependent  upon  the  Aristo- 
crats ;  and  when  they  are  not  dependent  upon  the  Aristocrats,  they  are 
dependent  on  those  who  are  dependent  on  them,  and  that  is  much  the 
same.     There  are  other  parties  who  would  not  care  if  there  was  not  a 
lord  in  the  world,  (hear,  hear)  who  have  no  prejudices  whatever  in 
favour  of  aristocratic  rank, — who  really  feel  as  if  the  world  would  be 
none  the  worse  if  class  legislation  and  artificial  Aristocrats  were  to 
perish  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    (Great  applause.) 
There  are  men,  considerable  numbers  of  men,  who  have  intellect  suffi- 
cient to  see,  that  worth  not  hirth  is  the  excellency  of  man  ;  and  that 
intelligence  and  virtue  and  talent  are  the  things  in  man  which  de- 
serve their  homage  ;  and  not  names,  or  titles,  or  pedigrees.     There  are 
men  also  who,  in  consequence  of  their  position,  are  the  very  first  to  feel 
the  bad  effects  of  wicked  government,  are  the  first  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  a  bad  law,  and  wlio,  -when  tliey  do  suffer,  suffer  most  keenly 
and  severely.     These  men  are  almost  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  educa- 
tion and  position.  Democrats.     They  care  little  for  antiquity,  but  care 
jnnch  for  what  is  just  and  right.     They  care  little  for  rank  and  title, 
but  a  great  deal  for  worth  and  talent.    What  they  long  for  is,  good 
laws  and  equitable  government ;  labour  to  occupy  them  ;  fair  wages 
for  their  labour,  and  plenty  in  return  for  their  wages.     (Hear,  hear, 
and  loud  applause.)     The  Aristocrats  know  that  there  are  these  two 
classes  in  every  borough  and  in  every  county.     And  what  do  they  do  1 
They  pass  a  law  that  the  first  class— the  class  partly  connected  with 
the  Aristocrats,  and  to  a  great  extent  under  aristocratic  influence- 
shall  all  be  voters  ;  but  that  the  other  class,  that  have  the  leaven  of 
democracy  in  their  souls,— the  other  class,  that  judge  of  a  man,  not  by 
his  ribbons  or  his  buckles,  but  by  his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  character, 
(hear,  hear)— the  other  class,  that  would  any  day  sacrifice  a  wagon 
load  of  antiquity  for  a  handful  of  equity,— the  other  class,  that  would 
sell  the  whole  mass  of  aristocratic  laws  for  a  few  grains  of  common 
sense    and    common   justice,— this  other   class,  the   Aristocrats   will 
not  allow  to  have  a  vote  ;  that  they  will  not.     How  do  they  manage  it? 
They  decree  that  in  a  borough  every  man  that  pays  ten  pounds  rent 
and  upwards,  and  who  takes  care  to  pay  certain  taxes,  shall  have  a 
TOte ;  but  that  the  vast  multitudes  who  cannot  pay  a  ten  pounds'  rent, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  sufferings  from  poverty  or  excessive 
toil,  live  next  door  to  difficulty  and  privation,  shall  not  have  a  vote. 
The  men  whose  position  in  society  give  a  kind  of  guarantee  that  they 
will  respect  the  Aristocrats  and  aristocratic  measures,  shall  have  a  vote ; 
but  the  men  who,  in  virtue  of  their  position  and  education,  are  likely 
to  be  reformers,  are  likely  to  prefer  worth  to  wealth,  intelligence  and 
talent  and  virtue  to  rank  and  name  and  pedigree,  shall  not  have  a  vote. 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  first  law  gives  the  greatest  number 
of  members  to  the  small  aristocratic  boroughs  and  counties,  this  second 
regulation  secures  the  power  in  these  kingdoms  to  the  most  exclusive 
and   aristocratic  portions  of  the  population  in  those  boroughs  and 
counties. 

But  mark  you,  the  Aristocrats  do  not  stop  here.  One  part  of  the 
nnited  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  more  aristocratic  than 
the  other.  In  England,  for  instance,  we  have  more  aristocratic  influ- 
ence than  in  Ireland.  In  Ireland  we  have  a  greater  number  of  sworn 
and  incurable  Democrats,  according  to  the  population,  than  in  England. 
In  England  people  are  rather  better  off  than  in  Ireland.  The  people  of 
England  are  not  well  off.  The  great  majority  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  England  are  suffering  at  present  great  distress,  and  numbers^  are 
unable  to  live.    Multitudes,  within  the  last  year,  have  been  driven 


across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  a  home  and  a  living  amongst  the  wiM» 
of  America  ;  and  numbers  more  would  gladly  have  followed  them,  hut- 
have  been  unable,  have  not  had  the  means  to  transfer  themselves  to 
that  far  off  land.  Some  have  died  of  absolute  starvation  :  numbers  have 
lived  or  languished  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  this  country  who  are  unable  to  obtain  labour  for  their 
hands,  or  bread  for  their  mouths,  or  clothing  for  their  children.  But 
badly  as  many  people  are  off  in  England,  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
worse  off.  I  have  been  in  [Ireland.  I  have  seen  the  poor  children 
literally  naked — naked,  because  they  had  no  clothing  to  cover  them, 
I  have  peeped  into  their  habitations,  and  have  seen  seven  children,  with 
a  father  and  mother,  together  with  poultry  and  a  pig,  dwelling  in  one- 
single  room,  and  that  one  single  room  almost  absolutely  unfurnished  ; 
the  children  either  half  covered  with  rags  or  utterly  naked  ;  the  walls 
of  mud  ;  the  roof  of  turf  or  sod  ;  not  a  pane  of  glass  for  a  window,  nor 
even  an  outlet  at  the  top  for  a  chimney,  but  the  door-way  forming  door, 
window,  and  chimney  altogether.  (Cries  of  shame,  shame.)  I  have 
seen  those  poor  Irish  living,  not  on  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  as  we 
once  thought  they  were  living,  but,  poor  creatures !  on  potatoes  without 
either  butter-milk,  or  blue  milk,  or  any  milk  at  all.  Living  !  alas ! 
no  ;  but  languishing  out  their  existence  ;  reduced  to  skeletons  ;  carry- 
ing death  in  their  very  looks ;  and  trembling  as  they  tried  to  walk 
along  the  path-way  to  beg  a  little  bread  ;  trembling  in  their  feebleness 
on  the  verge  of  a  premature  grave. 

And  since  I  visited  Ireland,  scores  and  hundreds  have  fallen  victims 
to  absolute  starvation,  or  become  the  victims  of  fever  brought  on  by 
long-continued  suffering. 

Ireland  then  is  far  worse  circumstanced  than  England.  In  Ireland, 
therefore,  the  people  feel  more  keenly  the  bad  effects  of  unjust  govern- 
ment. In  Ireland,  therefore,  the  people  are  more  generally  arrant  Re- 
formers, Chartists,  Repealers,  and  Republicans.  In  Ireland  the  people 
are  more  restless,  more  bent  on  changes  in  the  government  than  the 
people  of  England.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  more  dangerous  to  an 
unjust  government,  according  to  their  numbers,  than  the  people  of 
England,  and  therefore  the  people  of  Ireland  shall  not  have  their  fair 
and  proper  share  of  representatives  in  parliament ;  and  England,  which 
is  a  safer  country  to  be  trusted  with  power,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Aristocrats,  shall  have  above  their  share.  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  from  nineteen  to  twenty  millions, — say  about  twenty  millions. 
The  population  of  Ireland  is  about  nine  millions.  The  members  of 
parliament  are  about  645.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  ought  to  have  430 
members,  and  Ireland  ought  to  have  215.  But  how  are  the  members 
distributed  ?  England,  which  is  better  off,  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  be  manageable,  is  allowed  to  have  540  members  ;  and  Ireland,  which 
is  worse  off  and  less  manageable,  shall  have  only  105.  Ireland  has  not 
one  half  of  its  proper  share  of  representatives,  and  Great  Britain  takes 
the  rest  to  add  to  its  own  full  share.  Thus  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
law  of  elections  made  by  the  Aristocrats,  gives  the  power  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Aristocrats  and  to  people  under  aristocratic  influence,  and 
denies  it  almost  without  an  exception  to  Democrats,  and  to  people  under 
democratic  influence.  The  consequence  is,  the  Government  of  this 
country  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  class  Government,  an  aristocratic  Govern- 
ment. Men  whose  only  title  to  power  is  their  birth  and  their  property, 
are  almost  the  sole  rulers  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  the  masses  of  the 
people,  who  ought  to  be  the  rulers,  are  denied  almost  all  participation 
in  the  power  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
government  whatever. 

The  Aristocrats  have  not  stopped  here.  They  have  passed  a  law  that 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons,  even  though  the 
people  themselves  elect  him,  and  though  the  man  elected  is  distinguished 
for  his  intelligence,  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his  virtue,  unless  he 
possesses  an  estate  worth  300  pounds  a  year  for  a  borough,  and  500 
pounds  a  year  for  a  county.  The  Aristocrats  were  afraid  after  all  that 
they  had  done  to  secure  the  whole  power  to  themselves,  that  some 
chance  democrats  would  be  got  into  the  house  ;  some  individuals  who 
belong  to  that  disgraceful  class  who  earn  their  own  bread  ;  (applause) 
I  say  they  were  afraid  that  some  chance  democrat,  some  man  of  humble 
origin,  as  they  say, — some  man  thoroughly  impregnated  with  popular 
feelings  and  popular  influences,  should  get  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
unless  a  bai-,  an  additional  bar,  were  placed  in  his  way.  They  there- 
fore fixed  this  bar  ;  and  unless  a  man  was  prepared  to  take  an  oath, 
and  perhaps  to  prove,  that  he  possessed  an  estate  worth  300  pounds^ 
year,  he  was  rejected,  though  the  wisest  and  best  and  most  talented  in 
the  kingdom  ;  while  another  man,  possessed  of  300  or  600  pounds  a 
year,  might  be  admitted,  though  he  was  as  ignorant  as  an  ass,  and  as 
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vicious  and  licentious  as  the  filthiest  brute  that  crawls,  and  as  feeble 
and  inefficient  as  the  drivelling  idiot. 

They  went  a  step  further.  They  added  another  law,  that  when  once 
men  had  got  into  parliament,  they  should  have  the  right  to  stop  there 
for  seven  years  at  least,  so  that  if  they  happened  to  turn  out  anything 
and  everything  but  what  their  constituents  imagined  them  to  be,  their 
constituents  should  have  no  power  to  discharge  them  or  cashier  them, 
till  they  had  had  seven  years  opportunity  of  plundering,  insulting,  and 
tormenting  them.     (Loud  cheers.) 

They  went  a  step  further  still.  They  saw  that  if  they  allowed  peo- 
ple to  vote  secretly  or  by  ballot,  their  tenants  and  their  dependants  would 
probably  be  voting  contrary  to  their  wishes,  and  would  be  able  to  do  so 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  persecution.  They  therefore  passed  a 
law  that  every  man  should  vote  openly,  so  that  the  landlord  might 
know  how  his  tenants  voted,  and  treat  them  accordingly  ;  and  so  that 
masters  might  see  how  their  workmen  voted,  and  be  able  to  dismiss 
them  or  encourage  them  accordingly. 

By  means  of  those  various  laws,  the  Aristocrats  have  secured,  to  a 
very  great  extent  indeed,  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  themselves.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  ought  to  be  what  its  name  imports,  an  assembly  of  men 
chosen  from  among  the  common  people,  by  the  common  people,  to  repre- 
sent the  common  people's  views  and  interests,  and  to  do  the  common 
people's  business, — I  say  the  House  of  Commons,  which  ought  to  be  a 
thoroughly  popular  assembly,  is,  with  very  little  exception,  a  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  aristocratic  assembly.  For  instance,  we  have  in  that 
house  six  Marquises,  the  eldest  sons  of  Peers  ;  seven  Earls  ;  twenty-six 
Viscounts,  thirty-seven  Lords,  one  hundred  and  thivty-three  brothers, 
sons  and  immediate  relatives  of  Peers  ;  fifty-six  Baronets,  chiefly  re- 
lated to  the  Aristocracy,  or  belonging  to  them  ;  twenty-six  eldest  sons 
and  immediate  relatives  of  Baronets  ;  eighty -fivs  landed-proprietors  who 
are  married  to  sisters,  daughters,  <S:c.  of  Peers  ;  lorty-seven  owners  of 
Church  patronage  not  included  in  the  above  ;  n^iking,  in  all,  423,  out 
of  the  645,  pledged,  sworn,  and  accustomed  to  the  support  of  class  legis- 
lation, and  a  tyrannical  exclusive  Oligarchy.     {Shame.) 

I  said  that  if  the  power  of  the  Government  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
class,  that  class  would  probably  rule,  or  endeavour  to  make  use  of  its 
power,  for  the  support  of  its  own  peculiar  and  exclusive  interests.  It 
has  been  so  with  the  Aristocrats.  Every  aristocratic  government  for 
ages  past  have  acted  on  the  selfish  principle  of  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  masses  to  their  own  interests.  They  have  acted  on  the  principle 
of  making  the  interests  of  the  masses  give  way  to  their  own  unjust  and 
injurious  privileges.  I  wiU  give  you,  briefly,  a  few  specimens  of  their 
legislation. 

Their  first  great  law  was  the  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture.  The 
Aristocrats,  you  must  understand,  divided  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land 
in  the  kingdom  amongst  tliemselves.  Having  done  this,  they  passed  a 
law  that  the  land  should  never  go  out  of  their  families,  and  that  it 
should  not  even  be  divided  amongst  the  members  of  their  own  families, 
but  that  their  large,  enormous  estates  should  go  down  from  generation 
to  generation  entire  to  the  eldest  son  in  each  family,  or  the  next  heir. 
One  consequence  of  thus  perpetuating  tliese  enormous  estates,  and  thus 
keeping  up  the  order  of  the  Aristocracy,  is,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  in  this  kingdom  is  uncultivated.  One-third  of  the  land  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  lies  waste  :  another  third  is  not  half  cultivated  ; 
and  the  remaining  third  is  not  nearly  so  well  cultivated  as  it  ought  to 
he.  What  is  the  consequence  1  The  men  who  ouglit  to  be  employed 
upon  the  waste  land  are  left  without  work  ;  and  one  half  of  the 
men  that  ought  to  be  employed  on  the  land  which  is  partially  but 
badly  cultivated,  are  also  without  work.  Being  without  work,  they 
cannot  earn  any  wages  ;  they  cannot  buy  any  clothes  ;  they  cannot 
purchase  any  furniture  ;  they  cannot  pay  the  rent  of  good  houses.  The 
consequence  is,  that  there  is  but  a  small  demand  for  clothing,  for 
houses,  for  furniture,  and  the  like.     Hence  trade  languishes. 

Great  numbers  of  men,  I  say,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the 
land,  are  without  employment.  What  follows  next?  When  numbers 
are  left  without  employment,  wages  go  down.  Those  out  of  work  bid 
for  the  jobs  of  those  who  are  in  work,  and  by  their  competition  bring 
down  wages  to  the  lowest  point. 

Another  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  land  is,  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
provisions.  Our  food  comes  from  the  ground.  If  it  be  not  cultivated, 
the  ground  yields  us  no  supplies.  If  only  one-half  of  the  ground  be 
cultivated,  we  have  only  one-half  the  amount  of  provisions  which  we 
ought  to  have.  When  provisions  are  scarce,  they  are  dear.  When  pro- 
visions are  plentiful,  they  are  cheap.     The  people,  therefore,  in  conse- 


quence of  this  aristocratic  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture,  are  robbed  in 
every  way.  First,  numbers  of  them  are  deprived  of  work.  Secondly, 
those  who  have  work  get  only  half  the  wages  they  ought  to  have  :  aud 
thirdly,  when  the  men  have  got  their  scanty  wages,  and  carry  them  to 
the  market,  they  find  provisions  twice  as  dear  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
therefore  buy  only  half  as  many  as  they  ought  to  be  able  to  buy.  And 
what  follows  next  ?  If  they  cannot  buy  provisions,  they  can  buy 
nothing  else.  Or  if,  while  they  buy  provisions,  they  are  obliged  to 
spend  the  whole  of  their  earnings  on  them,  they  have  nothing  left  to 
pay  the  rent  of  decent  houses  ;  hence  the  building  trade  declines  :  they 
have  nothing  left  to  purchase  decent  furniture  ;  hence  the  joiner  and 
cabinet-maker's  business  languishes  :  they  have  very  little  left  to  buy 
clothing  ;  hence  the  trade  of  the  silk-manufacturer,  the  cotton-spinner, 
the  calico-weaver,  and  the  cloth-maker  all  decline  :  they  have  nothing 
left  to  buy  tracts  and  books  ;  hence  the  businesses  of  the  paper-maker,, 
the  printer,  and  the  rag-gatherer  are  good  for  next  to  nothing.  All 
trades  languish,  and  all  classes  suffer,  except  the  Aristocrats,  who  have 
so  arranged  matters,  that  they  get  as  much  money  in  bad  times  as  in 
good  times  :  and  as  bad  times  make  agricultural  products  and  manu- 
factured goods  cheaper,  they  are  able,  in  bad  times,  to  get  nearly  twice 
as  much  for  their  money  as  they  can  in  good  times.  They  have  there- 
fore an  interest  in  making  times  as  bad  as  they  can  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  in  having  panics  every  two  or  three  years,  to  enable 
them  to  buy  up  goods  at  the  lowest  rate,  at  the  expense  of  the  masses. 

This  law  of  Entail  and  Primogeniture  works  mischief  in  other  ways. 
When  the  estates  of  the  Aristocrats  go  entire  to  the  eldest  sons,  how 
are  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  provided  for?  The  Aristocrats, 
mark  you,  have  the  government  in  their  possession.  They  rote  the 
taxes,  and  distribute  them  too.  They  therefore  take  care  to  lay  on 
heavy  taxes,  and  when  they  have  got  them,  they  employ  large  partions 
of  them  in  enriching  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  who  happen  not  to 
inherit  the  paternal  estate.  They  have  a  many  ministerial  offices  with 
large  salaries  :  into  all  these  offices  they  thrust  their  own  children  and 
friends.  They  have  a  manj  olTices  lUat  are  not  exactly  ministerial 
offices.  A  great  number  of  the  Aristocrats  form  what  is  called  the 
Privy  Council.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  members  of  this 
Privy  Council,  who  did  next  to  nothing,  received  amongst  them,  a  short 
time  ago,  and  I  believe  they  receive  more  now,  £G39,000  a-year.  They 
have  next  many  offices  abroad,  to  which  they  appoint  their  children. 
Some  they  send  forth  as  ambassadors,  with  salaries  of  £3,000,  £6,000 
and  j£8,000  a-year.  Others  they  send  forth  as  consuls,  and  others 
they  place  in  the  colonies  as  governors  or  viceroys,  with  £4,000, 
£6,000,  £8,000  or  £20,000  a-year.  This  is  not  sufficient.  They  act 
on  the  principle  of  appointing  their  children  to  office  for  only  two,  or 
three,  or  four  years,  at  a  time,  and  then  lay  them  aside  on  half-pay, 
giving  them  a  jiension  for  life,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others  who 
would  have  to  wait  too  long  if  the  first  appointed  occupied  the  places 
till  they  died.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  at  this  time,  ten  or  twelve 
men  are  receiving,  for  having  served  their  country  as  they  call  it  three 
or  four  years  each,  pensions  of  £2,000  or  £3,000  each,  while  another 
man,  at  present  in  service,  is  receiving  £4,000  or  £6,000.  Hence  we 
are  paying,  in  pensions  and  salary,  for  single  situations,  and  those 
situations  of  but  little  iraportanc*  often,  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  or. 
£25,000  a-year  each. 

Again  ;  to  provide  for  others  of  the  Aristocracy  and  their  frisnds,  a 
large  standing  army  is  kept  up,  that  some  of  them  may  be  captains, 
commanders,  lieutenants,  colonels,  and  the  like.  A  large  fleet  also  is 
kept  up,  that  others  may  be  captains,  lieutenants,  commanders,  admirals, 
<tc.  on  board  men-of-war.  If  places  in  the  army  and  navy  run  short, 
an  old  man  is  got  to  write  a  doting  letter,  to  say  that  the  country  is  nut 
sufliciently  defended,  and  that  unless  we  increase  our  army  and  navy, 
the  French  will  be  coming  and  stealing  our  Queen  ;  and  that  therefor* 
fresh  taxes  must  be  levied,  to  increase  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  real 
secret  of  this  matter  was,  that  there  were  twenty  thousand  applications, 
for  situations  in  the  army  and  navy  on  the  part  of  aristocratic  youtha 
and  their  dependants,  aud  there  were  no  situations  to  be  had.  The  in- 
crease of  the  army  was  wanted  for  the  Aristocracy,  not  for  th«  defence 
of  the  country.  No,  a  large  army  was  wanted,  not  to  sate  the  country, 
but  to  crush  it  a  little  lower,  by  forcing  it  to  keep  another  batch  of 
aristocratic  idlers.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Then  again,  to  make  room  for  others  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Aristocrats,  that  huge  engine  of  deceit  and  robbery  called  a  State 
Church  or  a  State  Priesthood  must  be  maintained.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Those  priests  are  wanted,  first,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  people  false- 
hood, and  to  accustom  them  to  servile,  unmanly  and  ungodly  prineiplea 
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from  their  childish  years.  They  are  wanted,  secondly,  to  sanctify 
crime  ;  to  give  an  air  of  dignity,  of  solemnity,  to  aristocratic  crimes  ; 
to  throw  a  veil  of  religion  over  deeds  of  blood  and  plunder.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)  They  are  wanted  to  hless  the  banners  appointed 
to  wave  over  battle  fields,  and  blasphemously  give  the  sanction  of  the 
name  of  God  and  Christianity  to  tlie  atrocities  of  hired  plunderers  and 
murderers,  who  go  to  mangle  the  limbs  of  the  Chinese,  and  shed  their 
blood,  and  rob  them  of  their  treasure  ;  or  to  spread  fire,  and  famine, 
and  horror,  and  death,  amongst  the  innocent  dwellers  on  the  Indian 
continent.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  I  say  these  priests  are  wanted 
for  those  purposes  ;  and  as  there  are  large  salaries  for  doing  this  dark 
and  ungodly  work,  tlie  Aristocrats  must  have  the  preference,  especially 
as  the  Aristocrats,  in  consequence  of  their  position  and  training,  are 
among  the  best  prepared  to  call  iniquity  righteousness,  and  blasphemy 
godliness.     (Loud  cheers.) 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  these  iniquitous  arrangements,  proportionate 
taxes  must  be  levied  upon  the  people.  Hence  it  is  that  this  country,  the 
people  of  this  country,  pay,  for  what  is  called  Government,  general  Gov- 
ernment, sixty  millions  a-year.  Then  they  pay  to  the  Cliurch  twelve  mil- 
lions ;  and  if  the  Church  property  were  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be,  it 
would  be  found  to  amount  to  twenty  millions  a-year.  They  pay  in  the 
shape  of  poor  rates,  which  are  in  trutli  an  aristocratic  tax,  for  we  should 
seldom  have  a  poor  man  that  needed  support  from  the  public,  if  it  were  not 
for  aristocratic  mis-legislation, — (Applazise.)  T  say  we  sometimes  pay  for 
poor  rates  from  five  to  six  millions  more.  In  the  shape  of  county  rates, 
levied  partly  to  punish  crime  which  aristocratic  mis-rule  occasions, 
and  partly,  in  our  days,  to  punish  virtue — (tremendous  applause,)  I  say 
partly  to  punish  trutli  and  virtue,  which  the  selfish,  plundering,  god- 
less, and  inhuman  Aristocrats  cannot  endure, — (continued  cheering,)  we 
pay  some  millions  more.  The  taxes  of  the  country  in  one  shape  and 
anothei',  amount  to  one-hundred  millions.  All  these  taxes  are,  in 
reality,  taken  from  the  working  people.  The  rich  pay  part  of  them, 
but  they  never  pay  it  with  their  own  money  ;  they  pay  it  with  the 
peoples  money.  The  Aristocracy  pay  part  of  it,  tu.t  they  always  take 
care  to  take  a  shilling  out  of  your  pockets,  before  they  give  sixpence 
for  taxes.  The  masses  of  the  people  of  the  country  produce  all  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  reality  pay  all  the  taxes  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  working  classes,  and  many  of  the  middle  classes,  wlio, 
though  they  do  not  often  weave  or  spin,  yet  occasionally  superintend  the 
spinners  and  weavers,  and,  in  other  ways,  promote  productive  labour, — 
I  say  this  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  with  the  working  classes,  pro- 
duce the  whole  of  the  wealth,  and  pay  the  whole  of  the  taxes,  of  this 
kingdom.  Now  the  useful  portion  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  working 
classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will 
number,  we  will  suppose,  tnenty-five  millions.  These  twenty-five 
millions  pay  one-hundred  millions  of  taxes,  of  one  kind  and  another. 
In  other  words,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  amongst  the  working 
classes  and  middle  classes  pays  four  pounds  a-year  eath  in  taxes.  A 
man  that  has  a  wife  and  five  children  pays  seven  times  four,  or  twenty- 
eight  pounds  a-year.  A  man  that  has  a  wife  and  ten  children,  as  my 
father  had,  and  still  has,  pays  forty-eiglit  pounds  a-year. 

Now  mark  how  these  Aristocrats  plunder  you.  Mark  how,  at  every 
point,  they  meet  and  rob,  and  torture,  and  destroy  you.  First,  they  take 
possession  of  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  country,  and  yet  cultivate  only 
two- thirds  of  it ;  and  those  two- thirds  they  cultivate  but  indifferently. 
In  this  way  they  first  hinder  Uiiany  from  getting  work  ;  then  secondly, 
those  who  get  work,  they  prevent  from  getting  fair  wages  for  their 
work;  then  thirdly,  they  cause  you,  when  you  have  got  your  scanty 
wages,  to  spend  them  on  dear  provisions.  They  tlius  rob  you  in  these 
various  ways,  of  far  more  than  one  half  of  what  you  ought  to  have.  In 
other  words,  they  tlius  prevent  you  from  getting  more  than  half  your 
due.  Where  you  get  a  sixpence,  you  ought  to  get  a  shilling,  or  even 
one  sliiWing  and  sixpence.  And  when  you  have  got  your  sixpence,  they 
come  and  take  one  half  of  it,  and  leave  you  only  threepence.  So  that 
in  truth  these  Aristocrats,  by  their  mis-government,  do  really  rob  you, 
on  an  average,  of  at  least  ninepence  in  every  shilling,  and  leave  you  but 
threepence  for  yourselves. 

The  Aristocrats  have  not  contented  themselves  with  a  few  bad  laws  ; 
they  have  made  a  many  of  tliem.  Look  at  the  corn  and  provision  laws. 
The  Aristocrats  had  got  nearly  all  the  land  to  begin  witli,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  make  the  land  bring  them  in  as  much  as  possible.  They 
proposed  raising  the  rents  of  the  farmers.  '  Ah !'  said  the  farmers,  '  but 
we  cannot  pay  any  higher  rents.'  '  But  you  must,'  said  the  .Aristocrats. 
'  We  shall  break  then,'  said  the  farmers.  '  We  will  prevent  that,'  said 
the  Aristocrats.     '  We  will  pass  a  law,  giving  you  the  monopoly  of  all 


provisions.  Other  countries  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bring  com  and  pro- 
visions into  our  market  ;  you  shall  have  the  sole  command  of  the  mark«t 
yourselves,  and  you  will  thus  be  enabled  to  get  what  price  for  your  pro- 
visions you  hke.'  '  O,  that  will  do,'  said  the  farmers.  The  Aristocrats 
accordingly  passed  the  corn  and  provision  laws,  shutting  out  supplies 
from  other  countries,  and  the  farmers  at  home  were  enabled  by  this 
means  to  get  twice  as  much  for  their  productions  frequently,  and  in 
some  cases  four-times  as  much,  as  they  otherwise  could  have  got,  if  those 
iniquituous  corn  and  provision  laws  had  not  been  enacted.  1  will  show 
you  how  those  laws  operated.  I  once  brought  a  ham  from  Germany, 
but  I  was  not  allowed  to  take  it  off  the  ship,  till  I  had  paid  85.  6d. 
duty.  Before  I  paid  the  duty,  I  could  have  sold  it  at  4d.,  or  4id.  per 
pound,  and  got  a  profit  by  it  ;  but  when  I  had  paid  the  duty,  the  price 
of  the  ham  was  doubled.  And  thus,  by  the  corn  and  provision  laws, 
did  they  double  the  price  of  all  your  provisions. 

If  foreigners  Iiad  been  allowed,  they  would  have  brought  us  their  pro- 
visions and  have  purchased  our  manufactures  in  return,  and  the  demand 
for  our  manufactures,  would  have  raised  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and 
this  would  both  have  given  us  regular  employment,  good  wages,  and 
have  brought  us  cheap  provisions  in  return  for  our  wages.  But  when 
foreigners  were  prevented  from  bringing  their  produce  into  our  country, 
they  were  unable  to  purchase  the  productions  of  our  manufacturers.  Our 
trade  tlierefore  languished  :  we  were  unable  to  earn  as  much  as  wa 
ought  to  have  earned  ;  and  when  we  had  got  our  little  earnings,  we  wers 
obliged  to  go  to  the  dear  and  stinted  market  of  the  monopolists,  instead 
of  to  a  free,  a  plentiful,  and  a  cheap  market.  Thus  did  they  rob  us  again, 
reducing  our  shilling  to  twopence. 

Tliese  are  the  laws  that  have  consumed  the  health,  that  have  de- 
voured the  wealth,  that  have  sucked  the  blood,  that  have  stinted  the 
comfort,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  so  many  millions  of  the  English  and 
Irish  people.  These  are  the  laws  that  have  embarassed  commerce  ; 
that  have  crippled  induetry  ;  that  have  plundered  the  masses  ;  that  have 
reduced  our  country  to  its  present  state  of  poverty  and  destitution,  and 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  anarchy  and  ruin.  These  are  the  laws,  the 
aristocratic  laws  ;  tlie  laws  of  our  aristocratic  tyrants  ;  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  our  present  wretched  and  perilous  condition,  as  well  as 
for  tlie  turbulence  and  broils  and  persecutions  from  which  our  countrj' 
is  at  present  suifering. 

And  so  long  as  we  have  a  class-government, — an  exclusive,  aristo- 
cratic government,  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  crntinuance  of  such  bad 
laws,  and  a  continuance  of  the  bad  and  ruinous  effects  of  those  laws. 

What  are  we  to  do  then  ?  I  answer.  We  are  to  join  and  seek  the  de- 
struction of  class-legislation  ;  the  peaceful  annihilation  of  our  shame- 
less, unprincipled,  plundering,  and  murderous  Aristocracy.  We  are  to 
join  together,  to  substitute  for  tliis  accursed,  aristocratic,  and  exclusive 
system  of  government,  a  free,  a  popular,  a  just,  a  rational,  a  democratic 
system  of  Government.     (Loud  applause.) 

How  are  we  to  render  the  Government  democratic?  We  answer,  by 
re-constructing  the  House  of  Commons,  and  making  that  liouse  what 
its  name  imports,  an  assembly  of  men  chosen  from  among  the  common 
people,  i^  the  common  people,  to  represent  the  common  people's  interests, 
and  to  give  efficiency,  in  the  shape  of  law,  to  the  common  people's  will. 
How  is  that  to  be  done?  By  seeking  for  the  abolition  of  the  present 
law  respecting  elections  ;  by  sweeping  away  at  once  all  existing  boroughs 
and  counties,  and  establishing  in  their  place  equal  electoral  districts  the 
whole  country  through,  each  district  containing  40,000  or 80,000  people, 
and  giving  to  each  district  one  or  two  members.  What  next  ?  We  are  to 
seek,  secondly,  tlie  establishment  of  a  law,  granting  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  of  parliament  to  every  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
is  not  an  idiot,  and  who  ia  not  under  punishment  for  crime.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)  We  are  to  seek  an  enactment,  thirdly,  to  the  effect, 
that  men  shall  vote  by  ballot,  and  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
tecting themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  from  the  persecution 
either  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor,  the  master  or  the  man.  We  are  to 
seek  to  have  it  enacted,  fourthly,  that  any  man  shall  be  eligible  for  par- 
liament, whom  the  people  or  the  electors  consider  qualified  by  his  in- 
telligence, his  talents,  and  his  virtue,  for  that  high  office, — that  whether 
a  man  has  money  or  no  money,  if  the  people  who  are  appointed  to 
choose  members,  consider  him  a  fit  man  to  serve  their  cause,  and  to  do 
their  work,  he  shall  be  admitted  because  the  people  choose  him,  and  be- 
cause they  regard  him  as  a  fit  man  to  be  their  servant.  We  must  seek 
to  liave  it  enacted,  fifthly,  that  Parliament,  instead  of  lasting  seven 
years,  as  at  present,  shall  last  but  one,  so  that  if  a  man  gets  into  our 
service  as  a  member  of  parliament  who  is  an  inefficient  or  unprincipled 
man,  we  may  have  the  liberty  of  changing  him  when  the  year  end 
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comes^  and  putting  a  better  in  his  place.  Or  if  we  are  not  to  have 
annual  parliaments,  we  must  propose  that  we  have,  instead,  a  law, 
granting  the  right,  giving  the  power,  to  every  constituency,  to  call  their 
member  to  account,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  constituents  or  voters  de- 
cide that  he  is  doing  his  own  business  and  not  theirs, — that  he  is  injur- 
ing the  interests  of  the  country  instead  of  aiding  them,  they  sliall  have 
the  power  to  dismiss  him  without  a  general  election,  and  put  another 
quietly  in  his  place.  (Applause.)  We  must  seek  to  have  it  enacted, 
]itstly,  that  men  who  go  to  serve  their  country,  shall,  when  they  are 
iinable  or  unwilling  to  do  that  service  at  their  own  expense,  bs  paid  in 
a  fair  or  equitable  and  moderate  manner  for  the  work  they  do,  and  so 
be  rendered  independent  of  aristocratic  bribes  or  ministerial  tempta- 
tions. 

These  are  the  six  principles  we  wish  to  have  established.  The 
establishment  of  these  six  principles  would  render  the  House  of  Com- 
mons thoroughly  liberal.  It  would  place  there  men  of  popular  princi- 
ples, and  popular  sympathies.  Who  would  be  your  member,  if  Bolton 
■were  placed  under  these  great  principles, — if  you  had  universal  suffrage, 
and — (cries  of  Barker  ;  and  loud  cheers.)  Why  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
who  is  neither  a  friend  to  me  nor  my  principles,  stated  that  at  least  four 
to  one  voted  for  Barker  at  the  late  election  :  and  another  paper  I  see  has 
declared  that  while  a  few  hundreds  of  hands  were  held  up  for  Mr.  Blair, 
at  least  as  many  thousands  were  held  up  for  Mr.  Barker,  making  the 
number  therefore  ten-times  as  great  that  lield  up  their  hands  for  Barker 
as  for  Blair.  (Loud  cheers.)  Well  then,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  if  you  had  these  principles  established,  whether  you  got  a  wise,  a 
▼irtuous,  and  an  able  man  for  your  representative  or  not,  you  would  at 
least  get  an  avowed  and  thorough-going  Democrat.  (Cheers.)  These 
six  principles  would  annihilate  the  Aristocracy,  or  at  least  they  would 
gloriously  and  happily  reduce  their  influence.  These  six  principles  would 
give  to  the  people  no  more  than  their  due,  but  they  would  secure  to 
them  nearly  the  whole  of  what,  is  tlieir  due.  And  though  these  six 
principles  would  not  give  to  the  people  all  that  is  theii-  due  for  a 
■whUe  to  come,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance,  the  prejudice,  and  the 
corruption  still  prevailing  amongst  great  numbers  of  the  community  ; 
they  would  give  you,  I  say,  at  present,  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is 
your  due,  and  would  pay  the  last  instalment  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years . 

These  six  principles  are  remarkable,  first,  for  their  simplicity  ;  and, 
secondly,  for  their  justness  ;  and,  thirdly,  for  their  manifestly  popular 
character  and  beneficial  tendency.  But  how  are  we  to  get  these  principles 
established  ?  (Voices  :  aye,  aye,  that's  the  question.)  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  let  all  who  are  at  present  electors,  join  together,  and  take  care 
that  they  vote  as  one  man  for  Democrats,  and  Democrats  alone.  (Cheers, 
and  shouts  of  'that  would  do  it.')  Secondly,  let  them  join  together  in 
a  constitutional  way,  and  make  as  many  new  voters  as  they  can. 
Thirdly,  let  them  do  their  best  to  prevent  any  of  the  present  democratic 
voters  from  being  struck  off  the  list  by  aristocratic  foul  play.  Fourthly, 
let  them  talk,  and  write,  and  lecture  with  a  view  to  enlighten  the  re- 
mainder of  the  electors,  and  thus  bring  them  over  from  the  old  corrupt 
aristocratic  side,  to  the  pure  and  beneficent,  the  rational  and  demo- 
cratic side. 

And  mark  you,  do  not  believe  that  either  Whig  or  Tory  is  incurable, 
until  you  have  tried  the  force  of  all  the  medicines  that  you  possess. 
'Ah,'  but  say  you,  '  a  Tory  is  so  blind  and  bigoted,  you  can  do  nothing 
■with  him.'  I  answer,  he  is  perhaps  blind  because  he  has  never  had  his 
eyes  anointed  with  a  little  democratic  eye  salve.  (Laughter.)  He  is  per- 
haps bigoted,  because  he  has  never  had  a  teacher,  except  a  hireling 
priest  of  a  corrupt  Government.  He  is  perhaps  ignorant^  because  he 
never  saw  a  book  or  a  tract,  except  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  that 
the  black  side.  Put  a  little  democratic  ointment  on  the  poor  blind 
Tory's  eyes.  (Laughter.)  Give  the  poor  bigoted  Tory  the  benefit  of 
a  little  democratic  instruction.  Offer  the  poor  untutored  Tory  a  tract 
or  book.  Don't  tell  him  who  wrote  it,  for  that  perhaps  would  spoil 
the  whole  business  ;  but  let  him  have  the  book  or  the  tract  without  the 
author's  name.  And  if  an  obnoxious  printer's  name  should  happen  to 
be  at  the  bottom  or  the  back,  blot  even  that  out.  Don't  let  him  know 
either  who  wrote  it  or  who  printed  it,  and  a  hundred  to  one,  a  portion 
of  that  influence,  which  I  have  called  the  democratic  medicine,  will 
glide  into  his  soul,  and,  by  its  powerful  operation,  make  liim  as 
thorough,  as  zealous,  and  as  determined  a  radical  as  you  are  yourselves. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Declare  the  tr\ith  on  all  occasions  with  perfect  freedom.  Set  that 
old  ugly  looking  instrument  which  our  friend  exhibited  to  you  to-night, 
at  defiance.    Don't  let  either  the  old  Tory  unyielding  gagging  machine, 


or  the  new  spring  elastic  gagging  machine  be  put  on  your  moutlia. 
Mark  you,  I  have  myself  no  wish  to  talk  what  the  Government  have 
declared  to  be  felony  or  treason.  I  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  call 
men  to  arms,  or  to  urge  them  to  prepare  to  fight  and  shed  blood.  It  is 
not  in  my  way.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  principles.  I  am  for 
moral  force,  and  for  moral  force  alone.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
There  are  some  who  have  charged  me  with  advocating  physical  force, 
but  the  charge  is  false.  I  deny  that  I  ever  advocated  physical  force.  I 
have,  both  in  my  lectures  and  in  my  writings,  invariably  advocated 
moral  force,  and  moral  force  alone.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  therefore  do  not 
come  under  the  influence  of  any  fair  construction  of  the  late  new  gag- 
ging bill  ;  for  the  late  new  gagging  bill  was  professedly  intended  simply 
to  lay  hold  of  those  who  openly  and  advisedly  spoke  with  tlie  intention 
of  inducing  the  people  to  take  up  arms  and  make  war  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Ft  says  nothing  against  free  discussion.  I  therefore  myself 
have  no  reason,  that  I  know  of,  to  fear  the  gagging  act.  It  leaves  me 
at  liberty  to  do  all  I  wish  to  do.  But  sometimes  there  are  gagging  ac- 
tions, where  there  is  not  a  gagging  act ;  and  our  Whig  Government,  our 
aristocratic  tyranny,  as  you  aU  know,  moral  force  man  as  I  am,  are 
attempting  to  put  a  gagging  machine  upon  my  own  head.  Wliy  did 
they  kidnap  me  from  Bolton?  Why  did  they  thrust  me  into  that  dun- 
geon, and  force  me  to  spend  the  night  with  filth  and  stench  and  vermin  1 
Why  did  they  require  me,  before  I  could  be  set  at  liberty,  to  give  bail 
to  the  amount  of  £400  to  appear  at  the  next  assizes  at  Liverpool  ?  Why 
do  they  hang  over  me  the  threat  of  a  prison  or  fines  ?  To  gag  me  ;  to 
make  me  keep  my  mouth  closed,  or  only  to  open  it  just  in  this  way, 
(Here  Mr.  Barker  opened  his  mouth  a  little  way  without  speaking. 
Laughter  and  cheers,)  to  let  out  none  but  little  words,  and  soft  tilings, 
that  can  be  squeezed  into  a  little  compass.  Why  did  the  authorities  do 
all  this  ?  To  prevent  me  from  speaking.  Shall  we  pay  any  regard  to 
their  threats?  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  their  pro- 
secutions ?  Shall  we  conceal  the  truth  in  our  hearts,  and  withhold  it 
from  the  multitudes  who  ai-e  waiting  and  listening  for  it  1  Shall  we  act 
the  coward  or  the  traitor,  and  allow  oppression  to  pass  unrebuked,  and 
Government  plunder  and  blood  to  remain  unexposed?  Shall  we 
quietlv  and  dumbly,  like  coward  slaves,  allow  the  few  to  plunder  the 
manyof  their  wealth,  to  starve  the  labouring  poor  to  death, — shall  we 
alio  A'  the  Aristocrats  to  reduce  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  the  millions  of 
those  who  produce  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  never  say,  You 
are  doing  wrong  ?  Shall  we  allow  men  to  plunder,  and  not  call  them 
thieves  ?  Shall  we  allow  them  to  shed  innocent  blood,  and  not  desig- 
nate them  murderers  ?  Shall  we  allow  them  to  decree  iniquity  by  law, 
and  not  call  them  tyrants  ?  Shall  we  allow  them  to  sacrifice  and  vic- 
timise the  most  worthy,  the  most  useful  portions  of  society,  on  purpose 
that  they  may  the  more  freely  pamper,  and  the  more  thoroughly  cor- 
rupt those  who  are  already  too  rich,  too  luxurious,  and  too  corrupt  ?  I 
say,  shall  we  see  all  this,  and  not  speak  ?  Shall  we  feel  the  bad  effects 
of  these  evils,  and  not  lift  up  our  voice  in  rebuke  and  condemnation? 
Shall  we  see  our  fellow-creatures,  our  fellow-countrymen,  in  thousands, 
and  scores  of  thousands,  struggling  with  want,  and  dying  of  starvation, 
and  not  venture  to  tell  them  who  cause  their  difticulties  and  distress 
their  lives?  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  thus  intimidated,  and 
continue  in  unworthy  and  cowardly  silence  in  the  face  of  such  enormi- 
ties? It  is  for  each  man  to  answer  for  himself.  (Loud  shouts  of 
'  NO,  NO,  we  will  not.')  I  answer  for  myself.  I  have  as  good,  as 
affectionate  and  devoted  a  wife  as  ever  liusband  enjoyed.  I  have  chil- 
dren .as  interesting  and  as  dear  as  ever  father  loved.  I  have  friends  as 
faithful  and  devoted  as  ever  man  could  boast.  I  have  a  home  in  which 
I  have  stored  the  richest  treasures,  and  in  which  I  can  ever  find  the 
sweetest  enjoyments.  I  have  a  business  in  which  I  delight,  and  in 
which  I  can  labour, ',body,  soul,  and  spirit,  with  a  free,  glad,  cheerful 
heart.  I  live  in  a  beautiful  worll.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  alike 
are  full  of  richness  and  of  beauty.  All  nature  offers  me  her  charma 
from  day  to  day.  I  have  a  healthy  body  :  I  have  an  active  mind  :  I 
have  every  thing,  in  short,  that  God  can  give  ;  and  every  thing  that  I 
have  I  can  relish  and  enjoy  :  but  all  these  blessings,  and  life  itself,  if 
it  be  needful,  I  trust  in  God  I  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  without  hes- 
itation and  without  regret,  rather  than  allow  these  j&vrs  to  be  locked,  or 
this  tongue  to  be  silenced.     (Loud  and  long-continued  cheering.) 

My  friends,  I  utter  no  rash  defiance  against  the  Government.  I  do 
not  look  on  government  power  and  government  prosecutions  as  trifles. 
I  have  tried  a  dungeon  for  a  night,  and  I  have  no  great  relish  for  it, 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  My  words  shall  never  belie  ray  heart ;  and 
I  honestly  acknowledge  that  a  government  prosecution  is  by  me  regarded 
as  no  great  privilege  ;  is  esteemed  by  me  as  no  great  pleasure.    I  am  a 
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man  ;  and  I  feel  as  a  man  ;  and  suffering  affects  me  as  it  affects  other 
men  ;  and  I  should  be  worse  than  mad — I  should  not  be  a  man — if  I 
■could  enjoy  so  many  blessings,  and  not  prize  them  ;  if  I  could  see 
-another  state  of  life  so  opposite  to  my  present  one,  without  shrinking 

from  it without  wishing  to  escape  it  if  I  could.     But  notwithstanding, 

though  I  have  no  desire  to  undergo  a  goremment  prosecution, — though  I 
^m  not  prepared  without  reluctance  to  meet  the  evUs  that  must  follow, 
I  do  say  this,  I  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  hope  that  I  may  die 
before  the  day  shall  come  for  nie  to  disown  the  truth,  before  I  am  per- 
mitted to  compromise  my  principles,  or  betray  the  rights  of  the  millions 
of  my  countrymen,  or  act  the  part  of  a  coward  or  a  cringing  slave  be- 
fore the  terrors  of  our  aristocratic  tyranny.     (Loud  applause.) 

I  am  at  present  under  arrest — permitted  only  to  enjoy  my  liberty  for 
^  time  on  bail.  The  assizes  are  rapidly  coming  on,  and  I  am  to  be  put 
upon  my  trial.  When  the  time  arrives  I  am  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  con- 
spirator and  a  seditious  person,  for  a  lecture  that  I  delivered  at  Preston, 
resembling  the  address  1  have  delivered  to-night ;  not  a  particle  worse, 
and  not  much  better.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  This  is  the  first 
■opportunity  I  have  had  of  addressing  you  deliberately  and  leisurely 
•since  the  time  of  my  arrest, — since  the  time  of  my  capture.  I  leave 
you  to  judge  what  effect  the  arrest  and  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  have 
had  upon  me.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  their  attempts  to  gag  me 
have  gagged  me.  I  have  spoken,  I  trust,  and  I  dare  say  you  believe 
that  I  have  spoken,  with  as  much  freedom,  and  plainness,  and  warmth, 
as  on  any  former  occasion.  (Applause.)  I  have  done  so,  mark  you, 
not  to  defy  the  Government — not  unnecessarily  to  provoke  them — not 
to  prejudice  the  judge  against  me,  and  make  him  think  I  am  incor- 
rigible, or  to  alarm  or  vex  the  jury.  I  have  no  bravado  about  me.  I 
have  not  the  spirit  of  defiance.  I  have  no  desire  to  have  it.  I  have  not 
spoken  this  evening  after  the  manner  of  defiance  or  of  bravado  ;  but 
after  the  manner  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  would  sink  below  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man, — who  feels  that  he  would  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
man, — who  feels  that  he  would  no  longer  deserve  to  live  among  men, — 
to  be  acknowledged  by  men, — to  have  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  men, 
if,  under  the  influence  of  any  earthly  or  unearthly  terror,  he  could 
sacrifice  the  truth,  violate  his  conscience,  or  betray  the  interests  of  a 
wronged,  a  plundered,  and  a  starving  people.     (Loud  applause.) 

My  friends,  what  1  have  done  to-night,  I  want  you  to  do.  You  cannot 
all  speak  as  loud,  nor  can  you  all  speak  as  long,  as  I ;  but  you  have  all 
tongues,  and  you  have  all  lungs,  and  you  can  all  talk  a  little  and  occa- 
sionally at  least,  in  favour  of  truth  and  equity  ;  in  favour  of  right  and 
liberty  ;  and  I  want  you  to  do  so.  And  you  that  cannot  talk  can  write 
or  print  perhaps  ;  and  you  that  cannot  write  or  print  can  circulate  the 
writings  and  publications  of  others, — tracts  and  books  impregnated  with 
democratic  principles,  and  adapted  to  spread  through  the  country  demo- 
cratic influences.  I  want  j'ou  to  join  together,  and,  in  spite  of  gagging  ac- 
tions, in  spite  of  Government  tyranny  and  Whig  iniquity, — I  say,  I  wish 
you,  in  spite  of  aU  these  things,  to  join  your  efforts  to  enlighten  both  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  among  whom  you  live  ;  to  spread  the  principles  of 
political  truth,  of  political  justice,  of  political  liberty,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  to  unite  and  concentrate  the  moral  ener- 
gies of  the  masses  of  the  community,  for  one  grand  and  peaceful,  but 
bold  and  determined  attack  upon  our  accursed  aristocratic  institutions, 
:for  the  overthrow  of  class  legislation,  and  the  establishment,  in  its  place, 
of  a  pure  and  rational  Democracy,  or  a  just  and  popular  Government. 
This  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  it  1  (  Yes,  yes,) 
'3Ir.  Chairman,  I  am  sometimes  irregular  in  my  proceedings  in  meetings 
2ike  this,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  be  a  little  irregular  just  now. 
You  have  heard,  my  friends,  what  I  have  said  about  our  aristocratic 
sfystem  of  Government,  and  its  mischievous  influence  upon  the  country  : 
Xfo  yon  agree  with  me  in  the  statements  I  have  made  this  night  ?  If 
so,  hold  up  your  hands.  (Great  cheers  and  holding  up  of  hands.)  Do 
any  of  you  disagree  with  me  on  these  subjects  ?  If  so,  hold  up  your 
hands.  (No  hands  held  up.)  Thank  God  there  ia  not  a  single  one. 
([Loud  cheers.) 

You  have  heard  what  I  have  said  about  the  sis  democratic  principles 
that  I  wish  to  have  established,  as  a  means  of  popularizing  the  House 
of  Commons  :  the  principles  of  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal 
electoral  districts,  annual  Parliaments,  no  property  qualification,  and 
payment  of  members.  Do  you  agree  with  me  as  to  the  goodness  of 
these  principles?  Would  you  like  to  have  them  established?  If  so, 
hold  up  your  hands  again.  (Loud  applause,  and  hands  held  up.) 
That's  right.  (Loud  applause.)  If  there  be  any  that  disajfrove  of 
those  six  principles,  just  hold  up  your  hands.  That  will  do.  There  is 
«ne ;  but  he  is  so  far  off,  (be  was  out  in  the  doorway,)  that  it  is  possible 


he  may  be  acting  under  a  mistake    But  however  we  will  pass  him  by. 
(A  voice,  he  is  mistaken.) 

Now  friends,  you  have  heard  what  I  have  said  about  the  plan  to  be  pur- 
sued, the  means  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  these  great 
democratic  principles,  and  in  order  to  the  popularization  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Are  you  in  favour  of  this  peaceful  and  moral  force  proceeding  ? 
If  so,  hold  up  your  hands.  (Hands  held  up  and  applause.)  You  who  are 
against  it, — you  who  wish  people  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  speak  at  all,  or  who 
would  have  people  meet  in  secret,  to  train  themselves  to  arms,  and  oppose  the 
Government  by  force, — you  who  are  in  favour  of  this  system  of  silently 
crouching  to  aristocratic  tyrants,  or  of  meeting  for  midnight  conspiracy, — yon 
who  are  in  favour  of  either  of  these  systems,  hold  up  your  hands.  (No  hands 
held  up.)  If  you  are  against  those  dark,  rash,  mad  proceedings,  bold  up  your 
hands.  (All  hands  held  up.)  That's  right.  I'll  ask  you  to  hold  up  your 
hands  no  more.  Well,  then,  friends,  I  will  ask  you  another  question ;  but  not 
require  you  to  hold  up  your  hands.  Will  you  aid  me  in  my  prosecution, — 
will  you  aid  me  in  meeting  my  Ijrauls  t  Will  you  give  me  the  means  of  obtaining 
good  legal  counsel  to  direct  me,  and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  witnesses  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  character  of  my  lectures  and  proceedings,  and  the  tendency 
of  my  principles  and  writings?  (Cries  of,  We  will ;  we  will.  A  woman.  If  it 
were  the  last  penny  I  had  in  the  world,  you  shall  have  it.)  Here  is  a  woman 
says  if  it  were  the  last  penny  she  had  in  the  world  she  would  give  it.  She 
speaks  like  a  woman.     Well  friends,  I  will  look  for  your  assistance. 

But  I  am,  according  to  law,  member  of  Parliament  for  Bolton.  (Loud 
cheers.)  The  mayor  however  has  returned  a  man  who  is  neither  morally 
nor  legally  the  member.  That  man  however  cannot  be  unseated  now,  nor  can 
he  who  is  truly  your  representative  be  put  in  his  proper  place,  without  the 
presentation  of  a  petition.  Do  you  feel  disposed  to  get  up  a  petition ;  to  ask 
for  your  rights,  and  to  demand  of  the  House  of  Commons  (so  called)  that  your 
moral  and  legal  member  shall  have  his  seat  ?  (Cries  of.  Aye,  aye.)  Well,  that 
I  will  leave  with  you. 

I  have  occupied  your  attention  sufficiently  long.  I  have  opened  my  heart, 
I  have  unsealed  my  soul,  I  have  unfolded  my  sentiments,  I  have  laid  my 
plans,  my  feelings,  and  my  purposes  before  you  without  reserve,  and  now  f 
leave  myself  in  youi  hands.  I  fool  osoocdingly  gratified  with  the  attendance 
of  so  many  on  this  occasion.  I  feel  still  more  gratified  with  the  attention 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  with  the  proofs  that  you  have  given  me 
that  you  understand  and  appreciate  the  liberal  sentiments  which  I  have  laid 
before  you.  I  feel,  possible,  still  more  gratified  with  the  feeling,  as  well  as 
the  intelligence  which  you  have  manifested  to  night,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  you  have  thus  given  me,  not  only  that  you  are  Democrats,  and  intend  to 
act  as  Democrats,  but  that  it  is  your  purpose  and  determination  to  do  your 
utmost  to  spread  democratic  principles,  and  to  diffuse  democratic  feelings, 
throughout  the  land,  until  you  have  succeeded  in  establishing  democratic 
institutions.  I  say  I  leave  these  remarks  with  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind- 
ness you  have  shown  me.  I  do  also  thus  publicly  return  my  thanks  to  William 
Haslam,  manufacturer,  to  Joseph  Baron,  to  George  Winterbum,  and  some 
others  of  my  Bolton  friends,  who  were  so  forward  to  offer  bail  on  the  day  I 
was  arrested.  I  publicly  return  my  thanks  to  all  my  other  friends,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  I  here  also  do  publicly  return  my  thanks  to  James 
Hibbert  and  Ivie  Mackie,  of  Manchester,  who,  without  being  asked,  offered  bail 
forme:  to  James  Bryce,  and  Abel  Heywood,  and  Thomas  Parry,  of  Manchester, 
to  David  Thomas,  of  Bury,  to  James  Robinson,  of  Mossley,  who  also  offered 
bail  for  me  the  moment  they  heard  of  my  arrest.  I  also  offer  publicly  my 
thanks  to  Travers  Madge,  of  Manchester,  and  to  all  those  other  friends,  who, 
when  their  aid  was  needed,  came  forward,  prepared  to  be  bound  for  me,  thug 
giving  proof  that  they  regarded  liberal  principles  with  respect,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  run  some  risk  to  protect  and  aid  an  advocate  of  those  principles.  I 
also  give  my  thanks  to  those  infinitely  kind  females,  who  came  to  me  in  my 
dungeon,  who  brought  me  bread  and  water,  and  showed  such  tender  anxiety  to 
minister  to  my  comiFort  in  other  ways,  and  make  that  place  of  darkness  and 
stench  and  vermin  as  tolerable  as  possible.  To  all  those  friends,  and  to  ail- 
that  voted  for  me  on  the  day  of  nomination,  and  to  you  who  have  listened  to  me 
with  such  attention  this  night,  and  to  the  good  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who- 
has  permitted  us  on  thia  fine  day,  and  on  this  fine  evening,  to  assemble  in 
such  numbers,  to  see  each  others  faces,  and  give  our  united  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  principles  of  peace  and  liberty,  of  truth  and  equity, — yes,  to  all  my, 
friends,  and  to  our  common  Friend  and  Father  in  heaven,  I  thus  publicly  pre- 
sent my  thanks.  I  commend  you  to  God ;  may  his  blessing  ever  rest  on  you. 
Farewell. 

NOW  PUBLISHING, 

The  People  ;  a  weekly  publication,  price  Id.,  exposing  the  iniquities 
and  cruelties  of  aristocratic  tyranny,  and  unfolding  and  advocating  the 
principles  of  a  just  and  rational  Democracy.  Twenty-two  numbers  are 
now  out. 

The  Reformer's  Companion  to  the  Almanacs,  published  monthly, 
price  Id.,  Twelve  nunibers  are  now  out,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
articles  on  Politics,  Morals,  Health,  Emigration,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Printed  by  J.  Barker,  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  and  Sold  by  all  his  Agents. 


THE 


TRIUMPH    OF    RIGHT    OVER    MIGHT; 

OR, 

A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

ATTEMPT  MADE  BY  THE  MANCHESTER  MAGISTRATES  AND  THE  WHIG  GOVERNMENT  TO  ROB  J.  BARKER  Ol" 
HIS  LIBERTY,  AND  SUPPRESS  HIS  PUBLICATIONS,  AND  OF  THE  SIGNAL  FAILURE  OF  THAT  ATTEMPT. 


Shortly  after  my  liberation  on  bail,  my  friend  George  Brown,  of  Bar- 
nardcafitle,  wrote  to  me,  kindly  otFering  to  assist  me  in  preparing  ray 
defence.  I  thankfully  accepted  his  offer.  He  then  directed  my  .atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  works,  which  he  considered  would  be  of  use  to  me 
ia  preparing  my  defence.  Among  those  works  were  Erskine's  Speeches, 
and  the  reports  of  various  trials  for  sedition.  His  idea  at  that  time 
■was,  that  I  was  to  be  prosecuted  for  sedition,  not  for  conspiracy. 
Beswick  had  told  me  that  I  was  to  be  tried  for  my  lecture  at  Preston, 
and  Mr.  Brown  and  I  both  went  on  the  supposition,  that  what  Beswick 
had  told  me  was  true.  We  accordingly  regarded  the  prosecution  as  an 
attack  on  the  right  of  free  discussion,  and  began  to  prepare  a  defence 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Brown  at  length  obtained  for  me  a  copy  of  the  Indictment,  and 
sent  me  the  abstract  of  that  document,  which  I  published  in  No.  25  of 
The  People.  It  now  appeared  that  the  charge  against  me  was  a  charge 
of  conspiraa/  and  attending  unlawful  assemblies,  and  not  a  charge  of 
sedition.     I  had  now  to  prepare  for  my  defence  afresh. 

Mr.  Brown  now  wrote  to  me  to  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  the 
meetings  which  I  had  attended,  and  of  the  speeches  and  lectures  which 
I  had  delivered.     I  gave  him  the  information  which  he  desired. 

A  legal  friend  now  advised  me  to  employ  a  respectable  la»v\-er.  He 
suggested,  that  as  I  had  never  advocated  physical  force,  a  deputation  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  or  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasurj-,  might  succeed 
perhaps  in  inducing  them  to  abandon  the  prosecution.  This  step  I  was 
not  able  to  take  just  then.  Jlr.  Brown,  however,  wrote  to  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury,  but  received  no  answer.  The  truth  is,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  as 
after  events  proved,  were  determined,  if  possible,  not  to  abandon  the  prose- 
cution, until  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  induce  me  to  make  some 
concession  which  would  enable  them  to  stop  the  publication  of  The 
People,  and  The  Compaxiox  to  the  Almaxacs.  Though  they  had  no 
evidence  against  me,  they  were  still  determined  to  keep  me  in  their 
power  as  long  as  they  could,  and,  if  possible,  weary  me,  or  force  me,  into 
some  dishonourable  compromise. 

My  writings  had  been  regularly  sent  up  to  the  Home  Office  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  magistrates,  priests,  aud  others,  had, 
for  months,  been  soliciting  the  authorities  to  prosecute  me,  and  put  a 
stop  to  my  publications.  The  authorities,  therefore,  were  hardly  likely 
to  abandon  the  prosecution  before  the  assizes  ;  nor  were  they  likely  to 
abandon  it  even  then,  if  they  saiyan  opportunity  by  any  means  of  either 
convicting  and  imprisoning  me,  or  of  humbling  or  embarrassing  me. 
The  application  of  my  friend,  therefore,  to  the  GoTernment,  was  of  no 
avail. 

I  next,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  legal  friend, 
looked  out  for  a  respectable  attorney,  to  assist  me  in  preparing  for  my 
trial.  John  Hope  Shaw,  now  mayor  of  Leeds,  was  recommended  to  me 
as  the  ablest  attorney  in  Leeds.  I  waited  upon  him,  and  showed  him  a 
copy  of  the  Indictment.  He  examined  it,  and  observed,  '  that  it  was  a 
very  broad  net,  and  was  framed  with  gi-eat  care,  and  with  an  evident 
intention  to  render  escape  impossible.'  He  also  observed,  '  that  if 
I  could  only  be  proved  to  have  attended  an  illegal  meeting,  I  should  be 
convict€d.'  He  said,  '  that  in  order  to  convict  me  of  conspiracy,  it 
•would  not  be  necessary  for  my  prosecutors  to  prove  that  I  had  formally 
met  with  the  other  parties  named  in  the  Indictment,  for  the  purpose  of 
conspiring  against  tl>e  Government,  <tc., — that  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
I  had  corresponded  with  them,  or  that  while  they  were  conspiring  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  I  had  co-operated  with  them  in  another,  speak- 
ing and  lecturing  for  the  same  general  object,  I  should  be  convicted.' 
I  told  him  that  1  iiad  conspired  with  no  one  ;  that  I  had  neither  corres- 
ponded nor  co-operated  with  the  partifes  mentioned  in  the  Indictment ; 


— that  they  were  almost  all  entirely  unknown  to  me  ; — that  I  had  not, 
that  I  knew  of,  ever  seen  more  than  two  or  three  of  them,  and  that  with 
those  two  or  three  I  had  had  no  concert,  no  fellowship,  nor  even  any- 
tUingthat  could  be  called  correspondence  or  intercourse.  I  also  told  him, 
that  I  had  never  laboured  in  any  part  of  the  country  for  the  end  or  object 
charged  in  the  Indictment ; — that  I  had  never  laboured  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  resist  the  Government,  or  to  take  up  arras,  ic  ;  but  that  I  had,  on 
the  contrary,  opposed  ail  plans  of  violence  ; — that  I  had  always  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  physical  force,  and  recommended  the  people,  in  set-king 
for  reforms,  to  confine  themselves  to  moral  force  measures.  I  also  told 
him,  that  I  had  witnesses  to  prove,  that  at  all  the  public  meetings 
that  1  had  attended,  and  in  all  the  lectures  that  I  had  delivered,  I  had, 
not  only  never  advocated  physical  force,  but  had  expressed  my  diaap- 
/>rora?  of  it,  and  had  recommended  and  urged  the  people  to  cast  awa-y 
all  thousrhts  of  attempting  to  accomplish  their  object  by  violence.  I  ' 
also  told  him,  that  with  respect  to  the  meetings  named  in  the  Inditt- 
ment,  I  had  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi  in  every  case  but  one  ;  and  that 
I  was  not  only  sure  that  I  never  attended  that  one,  but  that  I  was  well 
persuaded  I  should  be  able,  in  course  of  time,  to  prove  an  aUbi  in  that 
case  also.  And  I  added,  that  I  had  never  attended  any  meeting  wher* 
physical  force  had  been  advocated  by  other  speakers,  without  opposiag 
the  principle.  'In  that  case,'  observed  Mr.  .Shaw,  'the  question  is 
merely  a  question  of  fact.'  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  could  not  ■ 
take  my  case  in  hand,  in  consequence  of  his  being  elected  mayor, — that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go  to  Liverpool  to  attend  to  my  c^iM> 
at  the  assizes.  But  he  added,  that  if  I  thought  well,  he  would  recom- 
mend me  to  an  attorney  who  would  do  me  justice  ;  one  in  whom  I 
might  safely  confide".  'He  is  a  Tory,'  said  he,  '  but  that  would  be  ao 
objection  with  me.'  He  added,  that  he  believed  his  political  principles 
would  not  prevent  him  from  doing  me  justice,  but  would  rather  operate 
as  an  additional  inducsment  to  do  his  best  for  mc.  I  thanked  him,  and  • 
asked  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman ;  when  he  named  Mr.  Bond. 

I  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Shaw,  that  two  individuals  c'>nnected  with 
the  law,  had  recommended  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary  or  the  ■ 
Attorney  General,  to  entreat  them,  as  1  had  never  advocated  physical 
force,  to  abandon  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  no  one  would  be 
likelier  than  Mr.  Bond  to  manage  that  affair.  He  said  that  Mr.  Bond 
knew  the  Attorney  General,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Manle, 
the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Knowles,  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  County  of 'Lancaster.  Mr.  Shaw  kindly  offered  to  st  > 
Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Bond  agreed  to  take  my  case  in  hand^  ' 

I  then  waited  on  Mr.  Bond,  gave  him  the  copy  of  the  Indictment, 

and  communicated  to  him  the  same  information  as  I  li^  communicated 

to  Mr.  Shaw.     I  also  supplied  him  with  my  Lecture*  on  the  Law  of 

Entail  and  Primogeniture,  or  the  Curse  of'an  Aristocracy,  with  the 

ReporU  of  my  Lecture  at  Pi-eston,  the  article  entitled  the  'Inpictbikht,' 

contained  in  No.  12  of  the  Companion  to  the  AlmanaeJi,  and  s->me  others 

of  my  publications,  that  he  might  see  exactly  what  nrinciples  I  had 

inculcated,  and  in  what  way  I  had  advocated  them,     lie  examined  the 

Indictment,  and  the  documents  I  had  put  in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  a-s 

his  judgment,  that  there  was  nothing  in  those  documents  thit  amounted 

to  sedition.     He  said  the  works  were  cleverly  written,  expressed  dissent 

from  some  of  my  principles,  and  dissapprobation  of  some  of  my  ex- 

pre9sion<<,  but  stifl  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  wa«  nothing  for 

i    which   I  could  be  convicted  of  sedition.     But   he  remarked,  that  tUf 

\    charges   in   the   Indictment  wore  eonspiracy  and  attending   unlawful 

assemblies  ;  and  that  the  two  grea:  peinU  which  I  should  prepaiT  to 

I   prove,    were,    first,   that  1  had   not   attended   any  of  those   meetmgs 

j   mentioned  in  the  Indictment ;  and,  secondly,  that  I  had  not  only  advo- 

1   cated  moral  force  in  my  lectures  and  speeches,  but  that  when  others 
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had  advocated  physical  force  in  my  hearing,  I  had  opposed  them.  He 
wished  me  to  direct  my  whole  attention  to  those  two  points.  He  inti- 
mated his  opinion,  that  if  I  made  sure  of  those  two  points,  I  should 
have  every  reason  to  expect  an  acquittal. 

I  named  to  him  the  subject  of  a  Depntation  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
or  to  the  Attorney  General.  He  said  he  would  think  about  the  matter, 
and  speak  with  Mr.  Shaw  on  the  subject.  1  named  it  to  him  again  the 
next  time  I  saw  him.  He  expressed  himself  strongly  against  a  depu- 
tation, and  intimated,  that  if  Mr.  Shaw  thought  an  application  to  the 
authorities  would  be  likely  to  be  of  use,  the  best  plan  would  be  for  him 
and  rae  to  go  to  London  ourselves.  He  said,  '  If  you  wish  your  busi- 
ness to  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  do  it  yourself.  If  you  wish  it 
to  be  half  done,  send  a  deputation.  If  yon  wish  it  not  to  be  done  at 
all,  write  about  it.'  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  him  again  the  next 
time  I  saw  him.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
that  Mr.  Shaw  thought,  that  in  a  case  of  conspiracy,  no  such  appli- 
cation would  be  of  any  use  ; — that  such  an  application  might  be  of  use, 
in  a  case  of  prosecution  for  sedition,  but  not  in  a  case  of  prosecution  for 
conspiracy.  The  thought  of  applying  to  the  authorities  was  therefore 
abandoned. 

I  then  communicated  to  Mr.  Bond  a  number  of  other  facts  to  which 
my  witnesses  were  prepared  to  testify.  Among  the  rest  was  the  fol- 
lowing, communicated  to  me  by  William  Leach,  of  Ashton.  In  March 
last,  I  had  engaged  to  deliver  three  lectures  in  Charlestown  Chapel,  Ash- 
t(m;  one  on  True  Religion,  the  second  on  Universal  Revelations,  and  the 
thiwi  OB  the  Curse  of  an  Aristocracy.  On  the  evening  on  which  the 
third  lecture  was  announced  to  be  delivered,  the  Chartists  had  arranged 
for  a  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  to  propose  the  adoption  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Charter.  A  member  of  the 
Chartist  Council  wrote  to  me  requesting  me  to  give  up  my  lecture  for 
that  night,  and  attend  their  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall.  1  referred  my 
correspondent  to  my  friends  in  Ashton,  who  had  made  the  arrangements 
for  my  lectures, and  told  him  that  I  would  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands ; 
— ^that  if  Mcy  had  no  objections  to  the  arrangement  which  he  proposed,  / 
should  have  none.  A  deputation  from  the  Chartists  waited  on  my  friend 
W.  Leach,  and  showed  him  my  letter.  W.  Leach  agreed  that  1  sliould 
attend  their  meeting,  provided  the  deputation  would  guarantee  that 
nothing  should  be  said  or  done  at  the  meeting  that  would  compromise 
me  as  a  peace  man  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  should  be  said  at 
the  meeting  in  favour  of  physical  force.  The  deputation  told  him  that 
they  would  give  the  guarantee  he  wished  for  without  hesitation.  The 
guarantee  was  given,  and  the  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Chartist 
Council  in  the  presence  of  two  of  my  friends.  I  accordingly  attended 
the  meeting,  and  though  the  meeting  was  a  very  lively  one,  not  a  word 
was  used  by  any  of  the  speakers  in  favour  of  physical  force,  or  of  violence 
in  any  shape.     Mr.  Bond  considered  this  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

I  told  Mr.  Bond,  that  on  the  1st  of  April,  one  of  the  days  on  which  I 
was  charged  in  the  Indictment  with  being  at  Manchester,  I  was  at 
home.  That  on  the  11th  of  June,  another  of  the  days  on  which  I  was 
charged  in  the  Indictment  with  being  at  Manchester,  1  was  preaching 
at  Farnhill,  near  Skipton.  Mr.  Bond  had  himself  discovered,  that  the 
21st  of  April,  another  of  the  days  on  which  1  was  charged  in  the  In- 
dictment with  being  at  Manchester,  was  Good  Friday,  the  day  on 
which  I  was  at  the  Great  West  Riding  Meeting  on  Skircoat  Moor,  near 
Halifax.  We  were  thus  prepared  to  prove  an  alibi  with  respect  to  three 
out  of  four  of  the  meetings  which  I  was  charged  with  attending  in 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Bond  then  asked,  what  counsel  I  should  like  to  have?  I 
answered.  Sergeant  Wilkins.  On  inquiry,  however,  we  found,  that 
Sergeant  Wilkins  could  not  attend  the  winter  assizes  at  Liverpool, 
without  a  special  retainer,  and  that  the  lowest  fee  in  such  a  case,  was 
fifty  guineas.  As  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  so  large  a  fee,  the  idea 
of  having  Sergeant  Wilkins  was  abandoned. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Mr.  Bond,  we  arranged  to  go  to  Manchester  to 
see  Mr.  Herford,  the  person  who  was  named  on  the  Indictment  as  the 
Attorney  for  the  prosecution,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  him,  if  possible, 
what  time  the  trial  would  be  likely  to  come  on,  and  thus  be  able  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  having  our  witnesses  in  Liverpool  before  they  were 
likely  to  be  wanted.  We  were  also  wishful  to  learn  what  time  /should 
be  required 'in  Liverpool,  that  I  might  run  no  risk  of  involving  myself 
or  my  bail  in  any  loss,  by  not  appearing  when  called  on.  We  accord- 
ingly went  to  Manchester,  and  called  on  Mr.  Herford.  Mr.  Herford 
told  us  that  the  matter  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robinson. 
We  therefore  went  to  Mr.  Robinson,  who  told  us  that  thar  witnesses 
were  instructed  to  he  in  Liverpool  on  W«dnesdo^  the  13th,  and  that  it 


would  not  be  necessary  for  ours  to  be  there  before.  I  asked  him  when 
it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  there  ;  hut  he  seemed  unable  to  an- 
swer that  question,  but  advised  me  to  be  there  by  twelve  o'clock  on 
Monday. 

While  I  and  my  Attorney  were  in  company  with  Mr.  Robinson,  we 
gave  him  an  outline  of  the  facts  that  we  were  prepared  to  prove  in  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Robinson,  however,  was  very  reserved.  He  said  nothing 
in  reply.  Before  we  left,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  feel  at  liberty 
to  give  us  any  information  with  respect  to  the  witnesses  to  be  produceid 
against  us,  or  the  evidence  that  they  were  prepared  to  give.  He  smiled 
at  my  simplicity,  and  said  he  could  not  do  that. 

Both  Mr.  Herford  and  Mr.  Robinson  conducted  themselves  towards 
us  like  gentlemen.  Mr.  Herford  was  especially  kind.  When  we  went 
to  Mr.  Robinson's  office  at  first,  we  were  told  that  he  was  not  in  town. 
We  found  it  was  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to  see  him.  We 
were  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Mr.  Herford.  Mr.  Herford  at  once 
engaged  to  see  Mr.  Robinson,  in  case  we  should  be  unable  to  see  him 
before  we  left  Manchester,  and  to  obtain  for  us  the  information  we  re- 
quired, and  send  it  to  Leeds  for  us  without  delay. 

After  my  liberation  on  bail,  some  of  my  friends  advised  me  to  indem- 
nify my  bondsmen,  and  leave  the  country.  One  of  my  friends  was  ex- 
ceedingly urgent  with  me  to  adopt  this  course.  He  was  going  t»  Amer- 
ica himself,  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  say,  that  if  I  would  go  along  with 
him,  he  would  gladly  pay  my  passage.  He  was  dreadfully  alarmisd 
lest  some  great  tiouble  should  befall  me,  and  exceedingly  anxious  taaee 
me  out  of  the  reach  of  my  persecutors.  Even  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton was  anxious,  for  a  time,  that  I  should  seek  deliverance  from  my 
persecutors  by  flight.  Her  anxiety  respecting  me  was  so  great,  that  it 
seriously  aiFected  her  health.  If  the  prosecution  had  ended  unfavour- 
ably, I  believe  she  would  never  have  got  over  it.  If  I  had  been  her  son, 
her  only  son,  she  could  hardly  have  been  more  concerned  for  me.  I 
was  troubled,  at  times,  when  I  eaw  how  her  anxiety  on  my  account 
affected  her.  I  confess  that  If  anything  would  have  induced  me  to  run 
away  from  the  danger  that  threatened  me,  it  would  have  been  my  feara 
for  the  life  of  my  aged  friend,  in  case  any  serious  calamity  should  be- 
fall me.  I  however  felt  resolved  to  keep  my  ground.  It  seemed  to  me, 
that  flight  would  be  dishonourable.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  never  be  able 
to  respect  myself  again,  if  1  shrunk  from  the  trial  that  awaited  me.  I 
also  felt  as  though  I  should  be  acting  in  a  way  unworthy  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  had  advocated, — in  a  way  iniworthy  of  a  public  teacher, 
— in  a  way  unworthy  of  a  man  who  had  stood  forth  as  a  reformer,  to 
seek  safety  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  me  by  flight.  I  also 
felt,  that  whatever  the  consequences  of  a  trial  might  be,  they  could 
never  be  so  grievous  as  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  in  any  way 
dishonourably. 

Many  persons  who  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  advise  me  to  go  to  America, 
still  counselled  me  anxiously,  if  ever  I  got  out  of  this  difficulty,  never  to 
expose  myself  to  danger  again.  '  If  once  you  get  out  of  their  hands,' 
said  one,  '  be  sure  you  never  place  yourself  in  their  hands  again.'  '  Tl 
once  you  get  over  this  difficulty,'  said  anothei-,  '  I  hope,  you  will  have 
learnt  a  lesson.'  '  You  must  be  very  guarded  for  the  future,'  said 
another,  '  if  you  only  get  safely  out  of  danger  this  once.'  And  thus  did  a 
number  of  my  friends  assail  me.  I  never  could  make  them  any  promises, 
or  give  them  any  encouragement  to  expect  m^  to  improve  by  their  kind 
counsels.  On  the  contrary,  I  told  themat  times,  that  I  had,  for  any- 
thing 1  could  see,  been  as  careful  as  I  ought  to  be.  Nothing  tried  my 
patience  much  more  than  the  kind,  but  unworthy  counsels,  of  my  timid 
and  anxious  friends.  I  however  endeavoured  to  bear  their  lectures  i« 
patience.  I  never,  that  I  am  aware,  repaid  their  kindness  with  anger. 
Some  people  were  very  unfeeling  and  cruel.  They  wished  me  ill. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  w'ish  I  might  be  hung  :  and  others  expressed  a 
hope  thiit  I  should  be  transported  ;  and  one  man  quite  exulted  in  the 
assurance,  that  if  I  was  only  imprisoned,  I  should  be  ruined  in  my  cir- 
cumstances. Most  of  those  cruel  ones,  if  not  all,  were  professors  of 
religion,  and  were  connected  with  the  orthodox  sects.  My  endeavours 
to  enlighten  those  people  on  religious  .subjects ;  my  endeavours  to  free 
them  from  the  power  of  prejudice,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  gratitude,  seemed  to  have 
filled  them  with  rage,  and  in  return  for  the  good  which  1  had  laboured 
to  do  them,  they  wished  me  the  worst  of  calamities.  Even  the  sorrows 
of  my  innocent  wife  and  children  could  not  awaken  their  pity,  or  abate 
their  wrath.  The  heart  of  the  angi-y  bigot  is  a  stranger  to  pity.  The 
malignity  of  enraged  sectarianism  is  truly  infernal. 

During  the  whole  uiterval,  from  the  time  of  my  arrest  to  the  time  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  home  to  go  to  the  assize.?,  I  never, for  a  single  day,  nor 
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even  for  the  space  of  two  full  houis,  that  I  remember,  was  afflicted  with 
»ny  considerable  amount  of  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  prosecution.  I 
never  felt  melancholy  or  depressed  in  spirits,  for  more  than  an  hour  or 
so  at  a  time,  and  that  not  often.  I  was,  in  general,  as  cheerful  and  happy 
during  that  interval,  as  at  any  former  period  of  my  life.  I  knew  I  might 
be  doomed  to  imprisonment,  and  I  knew  that  imprisonment  was  no 
light  matter  ;  yet  somehow  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  be  cheerful,  and  cheer- 
ful I  V  its,  without  efiFort.  For  one  thing  my  conscience  was  easy.  I 
knew  I  had  meant  no  harm,  and  I  knew  I  had  done  no  ^rrong.  I  knew 
that  whatever  I  had  done,  I  had  done  for  the  good  of  my  country  and 
my  kind  ;  and  I  felt  an  assurance  that  my  labours  had  not  been  in  vain. 
I  felt  an  assurance  that  my  speeches  and  writings  had  done  something 
towards  enlightening  the  minds  of  my  countrymen,  and  reforming  the 
Government  and  laws  of  the  nation.  I  had  a  consciousness  of  perfect 
innocence.  I  felt  that  if  I  was  imprisoned,  T  should  be  imprisoned  for 
righteousness'  sake  ;  imprisoned  for  speaking  the  truth,  for  seeking  the 
reform  of  corrupt  institutions  and  injurious  laws,  for  having  laboured 
for  the  good  of  my  country  and  my  kind.  I  had  also  a  belief,  a  strong 
aisurance,  that  if  doomed  to  imprisonment,  my  imprisonment  would  be 
overruled  for  my  good.  And  1  never  could  feel  as  if  I  should  be  quite 
cheerless  or  inconsolable  even  in  a  dungeon.  I  always  felt  as  if  some- 
thing, in  addition  to  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  a  hope  of  a  happy 
issue,  would  come  to  my  relief  and  comfort  in  my  confinement,  and 
that  my  days  and  nights  would  still  bring  something  of  joy  and  bless- 
ing along  with  them.  1  knew  that  the  free  were  not  always  happy, 
and  that  the  captive  was  not  always  miserable.  I  knew  that  the  pros- 
perous were  not  always  to  be  envied,  nor  the  oppressed  and  injured 
always  ruined.  1  had  often  found  that  things  most  terrible  in  appre- 
hension had  proved  most  happy  in  their  results  ;  and  that  things  most 
joyous  in  anticipation,  had  proved  most  perilous  and  trying  in  their 
realization.  I  had  learned,  that  the  thiugs  most  dreadful  in  their 
aspect,  are  not  always  the  greatest  calamities  ;  and  that  the  things  most 
flattering  to  our  fancies,  are  not  in  all  cases  the  greatest  blessings.  I 
believed  that  the  angels  of  God  might  approach  me  in  dark  clouds,  and 
that  demons  might  come  to  me  wrapped  in  false  glare.  I  could  no!, 
therefore,  be  unliappy  ;  I  could  not  be  dejected.  Cheerful  and  joyous 
I  was,  and  I  felt  as  if  cheerful  and  joyous  I  ought  to  be. 

I  also  felt  persuaded,  that  the  proceedings  against  me  would  not 
prove  injurious  to  the  cause  of  reform  which  I  advocated.  I  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  proceeding  against  me  would  tend  rather  to  promote  Uie 
progress  of  the  cause  which  I  advocated,  than  to  hinder  it.  And  this 
too  was  a  source  of  consolation. 

My  friends  appeared  to  be  far  more  concerned  for  me  than  I  was  for 
myself.  The  anxiety  of  some  of  my  friends  was  very  great.  They 
wrote  to  me  and  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  melancholy  way  imaginable. 
Some  were  so  troubled  on  my  account,  that  they  were  unable  to  sleep. 
Instead  of  comforting  me,  I  had  to  comfort  them.  Some  were  almost 
disposed  to  blame  me  for  feeling  so  little  on  account  of  the  situation  in 
which  I  was  placed.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  seem  anxious 
and  troubled  when  I  was  not  so.  And  to  have  tried  to  make  myself 
anxious  and  troubled,  when  I  saw  no  reason  for  being  so,  would  have 
been  both  foolish  and  wicked.  I  thought  it  more  wise  and  religious 
to  be  thankful  for  the  cheerfulness  and  comfort  which  I  enjoyed,  and 
to  endeavour  to  cheer  and  comfort  my  friends.  True,  as  I  have  said,  I 
might  be  convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  conviction  and  imprisonment 
would  be  great  calamities ;  but  why  should  1  make  the  calamities 
greater,  by  wasting  my  strength  and  injuring  my  health  through  need- 
less anxiety  and  grief,  and  thus  lessening  my  power  of  endurance  !  I 
reasoned  with  myself  as  follows:  '  If  I  escape  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment, I  shall,  if  I  continue  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  at  present,  escape 
anxiety  and  trouble  altogether.  If  I  should  nut  escape  imprisonment,  I 
shall  have  the  more  strength  to  endure  it  when  it  comes,  in  CDnsequence 
of  not  having  injured  my  health  and  lessened  my  strength  by  previous 
anxiety  and  grief.  Why  should  I  die  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing 
one?  Why  should  I  make  myself  miserable  at  present,  by  fearing 
calamities  in  the  future,  which,  after  all,  may  never  fall  upon  me  ?  If 
I  should  have  to  go  to  prison,  1  shall  have  lost  nothing  by  enjoying 
myself  while  at  liberty.  And  if  1  should  not  have  to  go  to  prison,  I 
shall  have  gained  a  great  deal  in  preserving  my  mind  untroubled. 
Whereas  if  I  should  give  myself  up  to  despondency,  I  should  be  unable 
to  do  anything.  Besides ;  if  I  were  to  encourage  despondency,  I  should 
unfit  myself  for  my  work.  If  my  mind  remain  comfortable,  I  can  get 
through  my  usual  labours,  and  even  get  a  little  before-hand  with  my 
work.'  I  therefore  resolved  to  encourage  my  natural  cheerfulness,  and 
to  be  as  happy  as  I  could.     I  mean  to  say,  I  resolved  to  make  no  effort 


to  make  myself  miserable.  I  took  as  little  notice,  therefore,  of  the 
melancholy  letters  that  I  received,  and  of  the  melancholy  lectures  that 
1  heard,  as  possible.  I  resolved  to  allow  myself  to  be  happy,  so  long  as 
I  felt  myself  inclined  to  be  so,  and  to  be  miserable  when  I  found 
myself  no  longer  able  to  help  it.  Those  of  my  friends  whom  I  conld 
comfort,  I  comforted  ;  and  for  those  whom  I  could  not  comfort,  I  did 
the  best  I  could,  and  so  went  on  with  my  work. 

When  I  say  that  I  had  but  little  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  prose- 
cution, I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  had  not  much 
thought  on  the  subject.  I  had  plenty  of  thought,  and  serious  thought 
too.  I  never  passed  a  day  without  thinking  on  the  subject  more  or 
less.  Sometimes  I  was  preparing  my  defence,  and  at  other  times  (  was 
anticipating  the  probable  results  of  the  trial.  Sometimes  I  was  forming 
plans  for  the  employment  of  my  time  in  prison,  in  case  I  should  be  im- 
prLsoned  ;  and  at  other  times  I  was  speculating  as  to  the  fate  of  my  pub- 
lications. Sometimes  I  expatiated  in  thought  on  the  iniquity  and 
cruelty  of  Government  in  instituting  proceedings  against  me  ;  and  at 
other  times  I  mourned  over  the  indifference  of  certain  parties  to  the 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  Government  against  me.  At  times  I 
wondered  what  witnesses  would  appear  against  me,  and  tried  to  prepare 
some  defence  against  falsehood  and  perjury.  When  I  read  an  account 
of  a  Chartist  trial,  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  that  I  had  nerer 
felt  before.  The  character  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  Govern- 
ment,— the  nature  of  the  Judge's  charge  ; — the  speeches  of  the  Attorney 
General ; — the  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against  the  prisoners  ; — 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Judge  in  summing  up,  all  engaged  my 
attention,  and  were  pondered  with  unusual  interest.  I  compared  the 
case  of  every  political  defendant  with  my  own,  and  from  the  fate  of 
each  defendant,  formed  some  conjecture  respecting  my  own. 

Two  or  three  times  I  suffered  considerably  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  Mt 
what  I  cannot  describe  :  strange  mental  shocks,  and  indescribable  emo- 
tions. I  thought  of  ray  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  grief  and  pangA 
they  would  have  to  endure,  if  the  object  of  their  strongest  earthly  love 
were  torn  away  from  them,  and  thrust  into  a  solitary  dungeon.  I 
thought  of  the  joy  and  exultation  of  my  enemies,  and  of  the  cruel 
taunts  with  which  some  of  them  might  torture  my  bereaved  and  help- 
less family.  I  thought  of  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  my  wife's  rela- 
tions. 1  thought  of  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  my  friends  in  general. 
I  thought  of  the  disastrous  effect  which  a  two  years'  imprisonment 
might  have  on  my  health,  my  spirits,  and  my  affairs.  I  thought  of  the 
irksomeness  of  forced  confinement  ;  of  the  horrible  tortures  of  the  silent 
system  ;  and  of  the  insults  which  I  might  have  to  endure  from  thu 
cruelty  of  jailors,  or  the  malignity  of  priests.  I  dreaded  most  of  all  that 
ruin  of  soul,  that  breaking  down  of  manly  energy  and  courage,  and 
that  consequent  most  melancholy  transformation  of  character,  which 
imprisonment  ll£^d  produced  in  some  reformers.  I  dreaded  most  of  all 
this  being  made  into  something  so  unlike  my  former  self.  Even  to  die 
seemed  a  less  calamity,  than  to  live  so  changed.  Those  thoughts,  or  a 
number  of  those  thoughts,  would  at  times  rush  upon  me  with  such 
force  and  fury,  as  to  make  me  quake.  They  would  come  at  once,  un- 
looked  for,  like  an  armed  host  from  ambush,  and  seize  upon  my  very 
soul,  and  the  result  would  be,  for  an  hour  or  so,  distress  almost  unut- 
terable. This,  however,  occurred  only  twice  or  thrice  during  the  whole 
thi-ee  months  which  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  my  arrest  to  the  time  of 
the  assizes.  During  the  rest  of  that  long  interval,  as  I  have  said,  ray 
mind  was  comparatively  at  case.  I  was  not  indifferent  to  my  peculiar 
situation,  but  still,  1  was  not  unhappy.  I  was  thouphl/ul,  but  not 
anxious  :  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  whatever  preparation  I  could 
for  my  defence,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  my  wife  and  family,  but 
still  not  troubled  with  excessive  fear,  or  afflicted  with  unusual  gloom 
or  depression. 

I  was,  as  I  have  said,  at  a  considerable  loss  for  a  while  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  defence  which  would  be  requisite.  I  could  not  tell 
exactly  what  charges  would  be  ])i-eferred  against  me,  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  against  me,  or  of  the  m.1tter^ 
which  they  would  give  in  evidence.  The  names,  the  number,  and  tl>p 
character  of  the  witnesses  that  were  to  appear  a-.'ainst  me,  as  well  as 
the  things  they  were  to  give  in  evidence,  were  all  concealed  from  me.  I 
consequently  laboured  under  terrible  disadvantages  in  preparing  my 
defence.  My  fate  might  turn  on  the  character  of  the  witnesses  against 
me,  and  1  was  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  their  charac- 
ter, till  the  moment  they  appeared  in  the  witness-box.  The  judge  said 
this  was  the  law,  but  it  certainly  was  not  justice. 

I  met  with  a  great  amount  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  my  friends. 
Their  kindness,  their  anxiety  to  serve  me  and  help  me,  were  beyond  all 
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that  I  could  ever  have  anticipated.  I  received  most  affectionate  letters 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Several  kind  friends  came  long 
journeys  to  visit  and  comfort  me.  Two  came  from  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland  :  two  others  came  from  Rotherham.  Another,  R.  D.  Webb, 
came  all  the  way  from  Dublin  to  see  me  and  converse  with  me  :  to 
show  his  regard  for  me,  and  contribute  to  my  comfort  aud  welfare. 
Numbers  came  from  places  nearer  at  hand. 

And  my  friends  showed  me  kindness  not  only  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 
As  soon  as  the  intention  of  Government  to  prosecute  me  was  known, 
my  friends,  in  various  places,  set  to  work  to  raise  a  fund  for  my 
defence.  And  though  I  never  requested  or  urged  them  to  subscribe, 
they  raised,  before  the  tipie  of  the  Assizes  arrived,  not  only  sufficient  to 
meet  the  probable  expenses  of  the  trial,  but  something  towards  support- 
ing my  wife  and  my  children,  in  case  of  my  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment. I  say  the  kindness  of  my  friends  exceeded  all  that  I  had  ever 
anticipated.  "  Many  of  the  letters  which  I  received  were  of  the  most 
encouraging  and  cheering  description.  One  man  would  write  to  say, 
how  my  writings  and  lectures  had  been  the  means  of  opening  his  eyes 
to  the  eiTors  and  blasphemies  of  the  spurious  theology  at  present  pre- 
vailing through  the  land.  Another  would  thank  me  for  the  light  I  had 
given  Iiim  on  political  subjects.  Another  would  express  his  obligations 
to  me  for  withdrawing  him  from  intemperance,  and  making  him  a  sober 
and  a  happy  man.  Others  would  thank  me  for  showing  them  the  folly 
of  violence  in  seeking  polntical  reforms,  and  for  withdraw  ing  them  from 
courses  which  might  have  exposed  them  to  imprisonment,  transpor- 
tation, or  death.  Some  wrote  to  cheer  me,  and  some  to  advise  me. 
Some  wrote  in  fear ;  some  wrote  in  hope.  Some  wrote  in  sorrow ;  some 
wrote  in  joy.  But  all  wrote  in  love.  If  I  had  been  their  father, 
many  of  my  correspondents  could  hardly  have  been  more  concerned  for 
my  welfare  ;  or  have  shown  me  more  true,  more  ardent,  more  devoted 
affection.  And  the  liberality  with  which  numbers  contributed  towards 
the  fund  for  my  defence,  was  most  affecting.  Some  men  who  were 
scarcely  able  to  support  themselves  and  theii-  children,  contributed  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  to  my  defence.  Some  that  hardly  agreed  with 
ms  in  my  political  sentiments,  and  several  who  disapproved  of  my 
manner  of  expressing  myself  at  times,  acknowledged  their  conviction 
cf  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and  the  benevolence  of  mj'  intentions,  and 
sent  contributions  towards  my  defence.  The  mass,  however,  of  those 
who  contributed  towards  my  defence,  were  persons  who  not  only  ap- 
proved of  the  sentiments  which  I  had  inculcated,  but  of  the  earnestness 
and  zeal,  the  boldness  and  faithfulness,  with  which  I  had  advocated 
those  sentiments,  as  well  as  of  the  severity  with  which  I  had  rebuked 
the  ungodly,  the  unmanly,  tlie  selfish,  the  tyrannical  and  plundering 
Aristocrats"  who  had  so  long  afflicted  the  country.  I  felt  almost  uneasy 
at  times  when  I  thought  of  the  kindness  of  so  many  of  my  friends.  I 
felt  as  though  it  was  more  than  I  had  ever  deserved,  and  too  much  for 
a  mortal  to  receive. 

I  endeavoured,  as  the  Assizes  drew  near,  to  get  my  work  into  a  state 
of  as  great  forwardness  as  possible,  that  in  case  I  should  be  convicted 
and  imprisoned,  my  business  might  be  able  to  go  on  for  a  while  in  my 
absence.  I  succeeded,  though  often  and  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
•kind  intrusions  of  my  friends,  in  preparing  materials  for  four  or  five 
numbers  of  The  People  in  advance.  I  also  contrived  to  make  things 
as  straight  with  my  connections  as  possible.  I  paid  off  all  my  accounts, 
•with  the  exception  of  a  bill  or  two  of  very  little  moment,  and  left  a 
little  cash  at  tlie  command  of  my  wife  in  addition.  This  was  no  small 
comfort  to  me. 

I  also  did  my  best  to  bring  up  my  arrears  of  correspondence,  and 
answer  all  the  letters  which  I  had  received,  whether  on  business,  emi- 
gration, or  other  matters.  This,  however,  I  found  it  impossible  to  do. 
I  did  the  utmost  I  could,  but  after  all,  T  was  obliged  to  leave  a  number 
of  correspondents  unanswered.  My  duties  as  Town  Councillor  had 
taken  up  part  of  my  time,  and  the  West  Riding  Election  had  taken  up 
another  part,  and  both  these  things  together  had  so  added  to  my  labours, 
that  before  the  Assizes  came  on,  I  began  to  feel  wearied  and  exhausted. 
Still,  my  health  continued  good  in  general,  and  I  entertained  a  hope, 
that  a  few  days'  rest  would  so  renew  my  strength,  as  to  fit  me  for  the 
labours  and  trials  that  awaited  me. 

On  December  10th,  I  left  home  for  ^lanchester,  on  my  way  to  the 
Assizes.  I  had  intended  to  leave  in  the  morning,  but  found  myself 
unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  not  having  finished  the  correction  of 
some  copy  that  I  wanted  to  leave  with  my  men.  Several  neighbours  and 
friends  called  upon  me  through  the  daj-,  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  wish 
me  a  speedy  return.  Some  wept,  others  seemed  hopeful  and  calm.  I 
was  too  busy  myself  to  give  way  to  my  feelings,  besides  having  the 


assurance  that  all  things  would  work  for  my  good.  I  was  most  affected 
when  I  had  got  myself  seated  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  thought  of  the 
affectionate  and  lingering  manner  in  which  my  children  had  taken  their 
leave  of  me.  My  emotions  were  at  that  time  too  strong  for  me,  and  I 
felt,  for  a  moment  or  two,  in  spite  of  my  natural  firmness,  tliat  the 
tears  would  start  into  my  eyes.  But  my  soul  was  speedily  calm  again. 
I  knew  that  my  children  regarded  me  as  innocent  and  undishonoured,  and 
that  that  would  always  be  a  comfort  to  them  ;  and  I  also  believed,  that 
whatever  the  result  of  the  trial  might  be,  I  should  meet  my  dear  children 
again,  and  find  that  our  temporary  sufferings  had  but  added  to  our  per- 
manent enjoyment. 

My  wife  went  with  me.  Though  feeble  and  delicate,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  with  me  to  the  last.  She  was  resolved,  that  if  I  came 
home  free,  she  would  come  home  with  me  ;  and  that  if  I  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  she  would  stay  with  me  till  parted  from  my  side  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  force. 

When  we  got  to  Jlanchester,  a  number  of  friends  were  waiting  for  us 
at  the  railway  station,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Bryce,  who  had  interested 
himself  so  much  on  my  behalf  at  the  time  of  my  arrest,  and  who  had 
continued  to  interest  himself  in  my  behalf  all  along.  His  wife,  as  kind 
as  himself,  was  along  with  him.  They  refused  to  accompany  us  to  our 
lodgings,  for  fear  they  should  keep  us  from  our  rest  too  long.  We 
staid  at  Jlrs.  Walton's.  Mrs.  Walton  was  a  good  deal  troubled  ;  but  I 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her. 

I  left  for  Liverpool  by  the  half-past  seven  o'clock  train  on  Mon- 
day morning.  There  was  a  very  gi-eat  crowd  at  tlie  station.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  policemen  and  rougb  looking  characters  in  Manchester  ^vere 
crowding  to  Liverpool.  The  carriage  into  which  I  and  my  wife  got, 
was  almost  filled  with  inspectors  and  superintendents  of  police.  Early 
as  it  was,  all  of  them  appeared  to  have  had  drink.  Some  of  them  spent 
the  time  in  telling  to  each  other  their  exploits,  or  in  diverting  each 
other,  or  glorifying  themselves,  with  tales  of  adventures  that  were  pro- 
bably as  false  as  a  dream.  The  morning  was  beautiful,  and  the  sky 
was  glorious,  and  tlie  weather  was  mild. 

On  our  arrival  at  Liverpool,  we  made  our  way,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Mr.  Ivie  Mackie's  establishment,  in  South  Castle  Street.  Mr.  Mackie 
was  oiie  of  my  bail,  and  had  engaged  to  meet  me  there  at  ten  o'clock, 
I  then  went  on  to  the  court,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  at  what  time 
I  should  probably  be  called  upon  to  make  my  appearance.  I  there  met 
Mr.  Hibbert,  my  other  bondsman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cryer — two  friends 
and  witnesses  of  mine  from  Southport.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  I 
should  probably  not  be  wanted  in  court  till  afternoon.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  I  should  not  be  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  appear  till  my 
trial  came  on. 

I  next  inquired  for  Sir.  Matthews,  Barrister ;  and  having  found  him, 
told  him,  that  Mr.  Bond,  Solicitor  of  Leeds,  would  probably  wish  to 
retain  him  as  counsel  for  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  Manchester  In- 
dictment. About  half-past  twelve  Mr.  Bond  arrived,  and  retained  Mr. 
Matthews. 

About  noQn,  the  trial  of  the  Liverpool  Chartists  and  Confederates 
commenced.  Their  names  were,  Patrick  Murphy,  Francis  O'Donnell, 
Peter  Herbert  Delawere,  Joseph  Cuddy,  Matthew  Somers,  Robert  Hop- 
per, Edward  Murphy,  Martin  Boshell,  George  Smytlie,  and  James 
O'Brien.  The  charge  against  them  was,  that  they  had  conspired  to 
send  arms  to  Ireland,  to  be  used  in  bi-each  of  the  peace,  and  opposing 
tlie  execution  of  the  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  insurrection Jand  tumult  ; 
that  they  did  so  aid  the  conspiracy  by  the  said  arms  ;  and  that  they 
incited  others  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  execution  of  the  law,  cfec. 

The  evidence  given  against  them  went  to  show,  that  some  of  them' 
had  not  only  advocated  phj'sical  force,  but  had  organized  and  armed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Government,  and  seeking  a 
repeal  of  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  establishment 
of  Democracy  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  force.  The  prisoners  gene- 
rally— I  might  say  witliout  exception — had  an  intelligent  and  respect- 
able appearance.  To  have  judged  from  their  looks,  I  should  have  said 
that  they  had  ten  times  more  sense,  and  a  good  deal  more  virtue,  than 
the  jury  who  sat  to  judge  them.  Though  not  a  physical  force  man 
myself,  I  felt  great  sjinpathy  w-ith  the  prisoners,  and  wished  that  by 
any  means  I  could  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties. 

So  far  as  my  own  prospects  were  concerned,  I  felt  a  little  encouraged, 
when  I  heard  the  evidence  against  the  prisoners.  I  thought  within  my- 
self. Well,  if  men  who  have  delivered  those  speeches,  and  formed 
those  plans  for  forcible  opposition  to  the  Government,  are  only  tried  for 
a  misdemeanour,  and  are  sure  to  get  off  at  the  farthest  with  two  years' 
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imprisonment,  I  can  hardly  fare  badly  myself,  when  I  am  sure  that  no    | 
one  can  prove  that  I  have  either  conspired,  or  plotted  in  any  way,  to    i 
oppose  the  Government  by  force,  or  that  I  have  advocated  the  use  of 
physical  force  in  seeking  for  political  reforms  in  any  case. 

The  trial  occupied  two  days.    The  prisoners  were  defended  by  Pollock, 
James,  Dearsley,  Legar,  and  Aspinall.     The  Judge  summed  up  with   \ 
apparent  fairness,  and  the  jury,  after  retiring  for  awhile,  returned  with    j 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all,  with  the  exception  of  Delawere.  ; 

Wednesday  was  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  said  the  Manchester  ! 
case,  in  which  I  was  concerned,  would  come  on.  When  Wednesday  1 
came,  however,  there  seemed  no  probability  of  the  case  coming  on  be- 
fore Thursday  or  Friday.  On  Tuesday  evening,  a  number  of  mj'  wit-  i 
nesses  arrived,  and  others  arrived  on  the  Wednesday  morning.  On  i 
Thursday  forenoon  I  made  arrangements  for  an  interview  between  my  | 
witnesses  and  my  attorney,  that  my  attorney  might  learn  wliat  evidence  j 
each  was  prepared  to  give.  After  examining  a  number  of  the  principal  i 
witnesses,  he  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  examining  any  more, — 
that  those  would  be  suthcient.  The  rest,  he  said,  might  return  to  their  | 
homes.  I 

My  attorney  informed  me  the  same  day,  that  the  Attorney  General   | 
had  authorised  him  to  say,  that  if  I  would  plead  Ghtiliy,  he  would  put    i 
an  end  to  the  proceedings  at  once,  and  allow  both  me  and  my  witnesses 
to  go  home,  without  putting  me   to  further  expense   or  trouble.     I    ] 
answered,  'It  is  nonsense  to  ask  ine  to  plead  G-tcilty ;  he  might  as  well    ; 
ask  me  to  drown  myself.     I  am  innocent  at  present,  but  if  I  were  to 
plead  Guilty.  1  should  cease  to  be  so  ;  pleading  Guilty  when  I  am  not 
guilty,  would  make  me  guilty.     I  can  agree  to  no  such  thing.'     'Well,'    i 
said  my  attorney,  '  I  cannot  advise  you  to  do  so.     I  do  not  think  you   | 
are  guilty.     I  told  the  Attorney  General  that  I  did  not  think  you  would 
plead  Guilty.' 

I  now  told  my  witnesses  and  friends  the  proposal  which  the  Attorney 
General  had  made  to  me,  and  the  answers  which  I  had  returned  :  and  I 
further  informed  them,  that,  from  what  I  had  heard,  I  was  inclined  to    | 
helieve,  that  I  should  not  be  brought  to  trial.     J  then  informed  the  less   I 
important  portion  of  my  witnesses,  that  they  might  now  go  home,  if  ' 
they  thought  well,  and  tell  theh-  acquaintances  and  friends  liow  mat- 
ters stood.     Most  of  them  returned  to  their  homes  at  once,  but  a  few  re- 
mained to  see  what  would  follow.     The  more  important  portion  of  ray 
■witnesses  I  requested  to  stay  tUl  the  affair  was  brought  to  a  close,  lest 
tlie  Attorney  General,  finding  that  my  witnesses  were  gone,  might  take 
sbme  advantage  of  me  in  their  absence.     My  friends  were  exceedingly 
glad  when  they  learned  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  my  escape.     They 
■were  glad  I  had  refused  to  plead  G-uiUy.     They  would  rather  have  seen 
me    unjustly    convicted,  than  making  my  escape   by  dishonourable 
means. 

The  Attorney  General  was  exceedingly  vexed,  I  suppose,  when  my 
attorney  informed  him  that  I  refused  to  plead  Guilty,  and  he  uttered  ex- 
pressions which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  repeat  at  present.  He  inti- 
mated that  he  would  make  me  repent  of  my  obstinacy.  My  attoj-ney 
told  him  that  he  could  not  hit  me  under  the  present  indictment.  He 
■swore  that  if  he  could  not  hit  me  under  the  present  one,  he  would  pre- 
pare an  indictment  that  icould  hit  me.  He  said  lie  had  had  more  troulile 
about  that  fellow  at  the  Home  Office,  than  about  any  individual  in  the 
kingdom  :  referring,  I  suppose,  to  the  numerous  complaints  tliat  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  Home  Office  respecting  my  lectures  and  publica- 
tions, by  the  magistrates  and  priests  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  ceaseless  demands  whicli  had  been  made  by  those  magistrates 
and  priests  on  the  Government,  to  put  a  stop  to  my  proceedings.  My 
-  attorney  replied,  '  that  only  shows  that  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  knows 
how  to  keep  himself  out  of  your  hands.'  The  Attoniey  General  again 
uttered  expressions  that  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  repeat,  and  so  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation. 

My  wife  and  some  of  my  friends  were  alarmed  when  they  heard  what 
the  Attornej'  General  had  said.  They  were  not  so  much  afraid  of 
me  being  convicted  under  the  present  indictment,  but  they  dreaded 
another.  And  they  were  not  altogether  without  fears  as  to  the  result  of 
the  present  prosecution.  They  were  afraid  that  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Judge  would  be  hitting  upon  some  plan  to  prevent  my  escape, 
and  so  punish  me  for  refusing  to  agree  to  their  proposal. 

The  trial  of  Eadcliffe  and  Constantine  for  the  murder  of  the  policeman 
at  Ashton,  commenced  on  Friday  morning,  and  continued  till  Saturday 
evening. 

I  spent  the  principal  part  of  Friday  and  Saturday  in  the  Court.  I 
had  left  ray  ■wife  at  Southport  on  the  Friday  morning,  with  the  under- 
standing, that  if  I  found  no  likelihood  of  my  case  being  called  upon  be- 


fore Monday,  I  should  probably  go  home  on  Friday  evening,  and  retam 
on  Sunday  night.  I  however  found  things  in  such  a  curious  state  at 
Liverpool,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  either  to  return  to  Southport 
on  Friday  evening,  or  to  go  to  Wortley.  As  I  did  not  return  to 
Southport,  my  wife,  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  children,  con- 
cluding I  had  gone  to  Wortley,  remarked,  that  I  should  probably  be  at 
home  before  the  arrival  of  her  letter.  My  eldest  son  jumped  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  I  was  free,  and  that  though  I  had  not  as  yet  reached 
home,  I  should  shortly  be  there.  Without  taking  time  to  read  farther, 
he  ran  off  at  full  speed  into  the  office  to  the  men,  to  tell  them  the  sup- 
posed good  news.  The  tidings  were  welcome  enough,  but  Joseph  was 
dreadfully  disheartened,  on  reading  a  little  further,  to  tind  it  was  all  a 
mistake. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  had  an  interview  with  my  Counsel,  3Ir. 
Slatthews,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Attorney 
General,  to  induce  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  against  me, 
and  to  allow  me  to  return  to  my  business  and  mj-  family,  without  fur- 
ther annoyance  or  expense.  '  It  is  impossible,'  I  said,  '  that  the 
Attorney  General  can  have  any  good  evidence  against  me  :  and  to  keep 
me  here  at  so  great  an  expense,  without  any  prospect  of  convicting  me, 
is  unreasonable  and  unjust.'  Jlr.  Matthews  observed,  that  the  .attorney 
General  said  he  had  some  evidence  against  me  ; — evidence  that  I  had 
made  use  of  an  expression,  in  a  lecture  at  Manchester,  of  a  very 
objectionable  diaracter  :  and  he  further  told  me,  that  the  Attorney 
General  stated,  that  that  was  not  all  he  had  against  me.  I  reminded 
Mr.  Mattliews  of  the  evidence  that  I  had,  to  prove  that  in  the  lecture 
referred  to,  I  had  opposed  physical  force,  and  exhorted  the  people,  in 
their  labours  to  obtain  reform,  to  confine  themselves  to  peaceful  or 
moral  force  measures. 

Mr.  Matthews  replied,  '  Yes  ;  when  the  Attoi-ney  General  mentioned 
the  matter,  I  referred  to  my  brief,  and  showed  him  that  I  was 
prepared  to  rebut  the  charge.'  After  some  further  conversation,  Mr. 
Matthews  asked  me  if  I  should  have  any  objection  to  make  a  proposal 
to  the  Attorney  General,  to  the  effect,  that  if  he  would  abandon  the 
prosecution,  I  would  enter  into  my  own  recognizances  to  keep  the 
peace.  He  said  ;  '  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  accept  such  an  offer.'  '  But  what  is  the  meaning,'  Sf\id  I,  '  of 
entering  into  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace  1  I  have  never  Irol-en  the 
peace  ;  nor  have  I  ever  contemplated  breaking  it.  To  enter  into 
recognizances  to  keep  the  peace,  would  seem,  to  me,  like  an  acknow- 
ledgment, that  if  I  had  not  already  broken  the  peace,  I  had  given 
such  plain  indications  of  a  disposition  to  break  it,  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  be  placed  under  additional  obligations  to  keep  it.' 
He  said,  '  No  :  I  regard  it  merely  as  a  form.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  All  acknowledgment  of  anytliing.  It  would  afford  the  Attoraey 
General,'  said  he,  'an  opportunity  of  getting  decently  out  of  the 
matter,  and  that  is  all.  But  you  can  think  the  matter  over,'  said  he, 
'  and  let  me  know  your  decision.' 

I  thought  the  matter  over,  and  conversed  on  the  subject  with  a  few 
of  my  friends.  The  more  I  considered  the  matter,  the  less  did  I  feel 
disposed  to  make  the  proposal  that  had  been  suggested  to  me.  It  would 
be  a  concession,  I  saw,  to  my  persecutoi-s.  It  would  be  innocence 
agreeing  to  a  compromise  withguilt.  I  felt,  that  to  agree  to  sucli  a 
compromise,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  respect  which  I  owed  to 
myself,  to  my  family  and  triends,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness. 1  accordingly  \vrote  the  following  letter,  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Matthews  as  he  sat  in  Court. 

December  IG,  1848. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  propose  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
arr.ingement  you  suggested.  My  duty  to  myself,  my  friends,  and  my 
familv,  appears  to  require,  that  I  should  either  be  discharged  at  perfect 
liberty,  or  fairly  tried.  I  find  that  to  enter  into  recognizances  or  bonds 
of  any  description,  would  be  regarded  as  some  kind  of  acknowledgment 
of  guilt.  And  I  do  mvself  feel,  that  I  should  be  less  hai)py  at  large 
under  bonds,  than  in  confinement  through  the  fault  or  mistake  of  others. 
1  am  as  guiltless  of  every  thiug  laid  to  my  oharge  in  the  Indictment  as 
the  child  unborn,  and  I  must  either  go  home  unfettered  and  undishon- 
oured,  or  remain  in  cu«  ;ody. 

Verj'  respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Bi.RREit. 

1  now  discovered,  that  the  Attorney  General  had  himself  proposed  to 
abandon  proceedings  against  me,  on  condition  that  I  would  enter  mto 
my  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace.    He  had  proposed  that  I  should 
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eater  into  my  recognizances  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
twelve  months. 

A  short  time  after  I  liad  handed  my  letter  to  Mr.  Matthews,  a  young 
Barrister,  Mr.  Hibbert,  wlio  had  made  my  acquaintance  tlie  day  before, 
and  wlio  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  evening  with  me,  came  to  me 
and  said  ;  '  Now  the  Attorney  General  has  made  you  a  most  liberal 
oifer, — a  splendid  otfer, — and  I  hope  you  will  accept  it.  You  must 
accept  it.  Now  do  not  you  say  a  word.  You  are  a  fool  if  you  do  not 
accept  it.  Come  along  with  me,'  said  he  ;  '  you  shall  accept  it.  I  will 
make  you  accept  it.'  So  he  took  me  to  a  part  of  the  Witnesses'  Room 
where  no  one  was  standing,  and  holding  me  fast  by  my  coat,  besought 
me,  and  urged  me,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  imaginable,  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  at  once.  I  objected,  and  he  responded.  I  objected 
again,  and  again  he  cut  me  short  by  his  earnest  and  vehement  pleading. 
Discovering  that  he  was  attracting  the  attention  of  a  number  of  people, 
he  dragged  me  away  into  another  room,  and  there  continued  his  entrea- 
ties. '  I  tell  you,  you  rmist  accept  it,  and  that  is  all  about  it.  You  shall 
accept  it.  Only  think  of  your  wife  and  your  children  ;  and  think  of 
your  friends  and  your  business ;  and  think  of  yourself.  You  are  a 
fool,  I  tell  you,  if  you  don't  accept  it ; — you  are  an  ass  ; — you  are  a 

.    Now  let  us  have  none  of  your  nonsense.    Do  not  be  bumptious. 

You  have  a  grand  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  all  the  unpleasant- 
ness at  once.  If  you  accept  this  offer,  the  Attorney  General  will  take 
no  more  notice  of  anything  that  is  past.  All  that  you  have  said  and 
all  that  you  have  published,  will  be  dismissed  from  his  mind.  He  will 
balance  the  whole  account  with  you.'  '  I  cannot  feel  free,'  I  said,  'to 
make  any  concession  whatever.'  '  Concession  ;  be  hanged,'  said  he, 
'  what  concession  do  they  want  you  to  make  ?  It  is  nothing.  And 
look  what  a  concession  the  Attorney  General  is  making.  Don't  you  be 
foolish.  You  surely  don't  want  to  be  a  political  martyr  1  Do  j-ou 
want  a  flare-up?  Now  take  my  advice, — 3'ou  shall  take  it.  Accept 
the  offer  at  once.  Now  ; — say  you  will  ; — I  won't  let  you  go  till  you 
do.     Now  speak  ; — you  will  ; — you'll  say  it :  now  do.' 

"While  my  friend  "was  thus  entreating  me,  Mr.  Bond,  my  attorney, 
came  in.  I  said  to  Mr.  Bond,  '  Will  you  tell  me,  exactly,  the  meaning 
of  entering  into  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Suppose  I  w  ere  to 
enter  into  my  recognizances,  what  would  be  the  fffect  of  such  a  step  on 
my  position  ? '  '  Nothing  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Bond  : — you  are  already 
bound  to  keep  the  peace.  We  are  all  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  In 
entering  into  your  recognizances  you  simply  engage  to  do  what  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  is  bound  to  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  form,  in  fact. 
If  you  keep  the  peace,  your  recognizances  are  a  dead  letter  ;  but  if  you 
knock  a  man  down  in  the  street,  you  forfeit  your  recognizances,  and 
lose  the  hundred  pounds.  If  I  were  3'ou  I  would  enter  into  my  recog- 
nizances at  once.  If  anybody  would  give  me  a  half-a-crown  I  would 
do  it.'  '  If  the  matter  is  a  mere  form,'  said  I,  'why  should  the  Attorney 
General  lay  stress  upon  it  ? '  'He  wishes  to  get  as  creditably  out  of 
the  business  as  he  can,'  it  was  answered.  '  The  fact  is,  the  Manchester 
magistrates  have  done  wrong.  They  ought  never  to  have  meddled  with 
you.  But  the  thing  is  done  ;  your  name  is  in  the  Indictment  ;  and  the 
question  is,  '  How  is  the  thing  to  be  disposed  of  ?  It  is  natural  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  wish  to  screen  the  magistrates  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  blame,  and  this  seems  the  best  way  of  doing  it.'  '  Now  do 
not  be  foolish,'  said  my  friend,  the  young  Barrister.  '  The  Attorney 
General  wishes  to  be  away  to  London.  He  is  going  to-night.  There  is 
no  time  to  lose.  You  must  accept  the  offer  at  once  ;  and  don't  be 
foolish,  I  say.'  '  It  is  of  no  use,'  said  I,  'entreating  me.  Nor  is  it  of 
any  use  reasoning  with  me.  I  should  not  feel  comfortable  in  my  mind 
to  accept  the  offer.  It  would  be  making  a  concession  which  I  feel 
1  ought  not  to  be  required  to  make.  I  am  innocent ; — and  the  Attorney 
General,  I  am  satisfied,  can  have  no  evidence  against  me  ;  and  I  ought 
to  be  discharged  without  any  conditions  whatever.  It  is  others  that 
have  conspired  against  me  ;  not  I  that  have  conspired  against  others. 
It  is  I  who  have  been  injured,  and  it  is  I  who  have  reason  to  complain ; 
and  instead  of  requiring  a  concession  of  me,  compensation  ought  rather 
bu  made  me  for  the  expenses  and  trouble  to  which  I  have  been  put.' 

Mr.  Matthews  came  in  now,  and  joined  his  entreaties  to  those  of  Mr. 
Bond  :ind  Mr.  Hibber^  the  Barrister.  Both  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Bond  assured  me,  that  in  entering  into  my  recognizances  to  keep  the 
peace,  1  was  making  no  acknowledgment  of  guilt  whatever,  nor  incur- 
ring any  risk  !  I  said,  '  Well,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  feeling  with  me 
perhaps,  than  of  judgment  :  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  that  can 
be  said  can  remove  the  objection  that  I  feel  to  the  course  you  recom- 
mend.' 

I  then  proposed  that  a  number  of  ray  friends  should  be  called  in,  and 


that  their  opinion  should  be  taken.  Mr.  Scaife,  an  artist  ;  Mr.  Bishop, 
a  Unitarian  minister  ;  Mr.  Neill,  a  very  kind  friend  of  mine  from  Bel- 
fast ;  and  a  number  of  other  friends  were  accordingly  consulted.  Most 
of  them  were  in  favour  of  my  accepting  the  proposal.  They  thought  it 
would  be  a  happy  conclusion  of  the  matter.  The  entreaties  of  Mr. 
Hibbert  were  now  repeated  as  vehemently  as  ever.  I  still  could  not 
yield.  At  length  I  said,  '  I  will  leave  the  matter  to  my  wife.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  accept  the  proposal  till  I  have  seen  and  consulted  her. 
I  will  stand  fair  in  the  eyes  of  my  wife,  if  I  stand  fair  in  the  eyes  of  no 
one  else.  I  will  do  nothing  that  she  may  consider  dishonourable. 
Let  the  matter  be  put  off  till  Monday,'  said  I,  '  and  then  you  shall  have 
my  decision.'  '  You  must  decide  to-night,'  said  Mr.  Hibbert  the  bar- 
rister :  '  the  Attorney  General  is  leaving  the  court,  and  he  is  going  to 
London  ;  and  if  you  do  not  decide  to-night,  it  will  be  too  late.'  'It  is 
no  matter,'  said  I,  '  I  shall  not  accept  the  offer  till  I  have  seen  my  wife. 
If  she  advises  me  to  accept  it,  I  shall  accept  it,  out  of  respect  to  her  ; 
but  if  she  does  not  advise  me  to  accept  it,  1  shall  not  accept  it,  whatever 
the  result  may  be.'  Mr.  Matthews,  who  had  been  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  ask  him  to  allow  the  matter  to  lie  over  till  Monday,  now  re- 
turned, and  said,  that  the  matter  would  have  to  lie  over  now. 

After  having  been  beseiged  and  be-laboured  by  my  friends  for  more 
than  two  hours,  I  w-as  at  length  allowed  a  little  respite.  It  was  too  late 
now  to  go  to  Southport.  The  omnibus  had  gone.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  in  Liverpool  till  morning. 

Up  to  this  time  my  mind  had  never  been  so  much  disturbed  on 
account  of  the  proceedings  against  me,  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
my  sleep  ;  but  now  the  case  was  changed.  I  slept  very  little  during  the 
whole  night.  My  mind  was  at  war  with  itself.  I  was  sorry  to  resist 
the  entreaties  of  my  friends,  yet  unable  to  make  a  concession  to  my 
enemies.  I  was  wishful  to  do  as  my  friends  desired  me,  yet  anxious 
to  maintain  my  integrity.  At  times,  I  thought,  '  well  ;  I  shall  vex  the 
Attorney  General  if  I  reject  his  proposal ;  but  I  shall  not  please  myself 
if  I  accept  it.  And  what,  if  my  wife  should  advise  me  to  accept  it?  1 
shall  never  be  happy,  if  I  do  so.  Yet  still,  it  will  be  a  most  serious 
matter  to  insist  on  a  trial  after  vexing  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Judge  by  rejecting  the  proposal.'  And  thus  was  I  harassed  through 
the  principal  part  of  the  night.  I  was  in  a  strait  betwixt  two.  At 
length  I  resolved,  that  come  what  might,  I  would  not  be  bound.  •  I 
have  done  no  wrong,'  said  I,  '  and  I  will  make  no  concession.  I  will 
enter  into  no  recognizances.  I  wOl  be  set  at  liberty  honourably  and 
unconditionally,  or  not  be  set  at  liberty  at  all.  'But  my  wife  ?'  said 
I.  '  I  have  promised  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Attorney  General,  if 
she  advise  me  to  do  so.  My  wife  will  never  advise  me  to  do  anything 
that  I  regard  as  dishonourable,'  I  replied.  '  When  she  finds  that  I  can- 
not accept  the  proposal  without  doing  violence  to  my  feeling  of  what  is 
right,  she  will  never  advise  me  to  accept  it.'  My  mind  was  now  at  rest. 
My  respect  for  the  true,  the  just,  and  the  right,  had  sUenced  all  cla- 
mours. The  decision  was  final.  My  soul  was  at  one  with  itself,  and  I 
soon  fell  soundly  asleep. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  Southport.     I  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
my  wife.     '  You  are  perfectly  right,  she  said.     '  I  would  not  for  the 
world  advise  you  to  do  anything  that  you  cannot  feel  perfectly  happy 
in  doing.'     1  said,  '  I  shall  never  feel  happy  to  enter  into  any  recogni-  1 
zance,  or  to  place  myself  in  any  kind  of  bonds.'     '  Do  not  do  it,  then,*  j 
she  said,  *  on  any  account.'     The  matter  was  now  quite  settled. 

On  Monday,  my  wife  and  myself,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cryer,  and  J 
Miss  Walton,  went  to  Liverpool  again.     Mr.  Bond,  my  attorney,  saw  ] 
my  wife,  and  asked  her  how  it  was  to  be  ?     '  He  cannot  make  any  con-  : 
cession,'  said  my  wife  ;  '  he  cannot  enter  into  recognizances.'     Tliis  in- 
terview took  place  when  I  was  not  present.     By  and  bye  I  met  Mr. 
Bond.     '  W  ell ;  Mrs.  Barker  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  yourself,  I  find.' 
She  is,'  1  said.     '  Well ;  it  is  like  to  be  ;'  said  he,  '  but  I  had  rather 
you  had  decided  to  accept  the  Attorney  General's  offer ; — I  think  you 
are  wrong.' 

The  trial  of  a  number  of  people  from  Ashton  came  on  on  Monday 
morning.  About  noon  they  all  pleaded  guilty,  so  tliat  the  trial  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  end.  Shortly  after,  the  Manchester  case  was 
brought  on,  and  I  expected  to  be  called  into  the  dock.  The  Attorney 
Genera],  however,  only  called  upon  ten  of  the  defendants, — Rankin, 
Grocott,  M'c  Donough,  Chadwick,  Leach,  West,  White,  Donovan, 
Cropper,  and  Nixon.  The  Attorney  General  was  unusually  violent  in 
his  opening  speech.  He  had  wished  the  defendents  to  plead  guilty,  and 
they  had  refused,. and  he  seemed  determined  to  do  his  worst  against 
them.  The  only  witnesses  produced  wer?  three  or  four  policemen,  and 
the  infamous  creature,  Ball.     The  first  was  Beswick.     As  a  specimen 
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of  Ms  evidence,  I  may  state,  that  he  said,  in  reference  to  a  meeting  that 
he  attended  in  Manchester,  that  he  heard  all  the  speakers  speak,  and 
that  all  the  speeches  were  of  a  violent  character.  About  a  minute  after, 
he  said,  in  reference  to  the  same  speakers,  that  he  did  not  hear  what 
they  said  ;  he  only  saw  them  !  Here  was  a  flat  contradiction  in  the 
principal  witness.  He  heard  them  all  speak,  and  all  their  speeches 
were  of  a  violent  character,  he  said  ;  yet  he  added  that  he  knew  not 
what  any  of  them  said. 

Another  witness,  a  policeman,  swore  that  he  saw  Clarke  Cropper  at 
a  meeting;  on  Blackstone  Edge,  and  stuck  to  the  statement  when  Clarke 
Cropper  himself  cross-examined  him  :  yet  evidence  was  produced  to 
prove  beyond  doubt,  that  Clarke  Cropper  was  never  at  the  meeting  at 
all.  He  also  swore,  that  a  policeman  ran  away  when  White  was  speak- 
ing ;  yet  he  swore  at  another  time  that  he  ran  away  while  Donovan 
was  speaking  ;  and  not  the  slightest  evidence  was  produced  to  show 
that  more  than  one  policeman  ran  away  at  that  meeting.  This  same 
policeman  confessed,  in  his  cross-examination,  that  he  had  once  been 
dismissed  from  the  police  force  for  having  stolen  some  apples  from  a  tree 
that  he  was  appointed  to  watch. 

The  evidence  of  Ball  was  the  most  infamous  and  impudent,  the  most 
villanous  and  mgnstrous  piece  of  perjury,  that  ever  disgraced  a  court  of 
either  justice  or  iniquity.  Among  other  things  he  swore,  that  he  saw 
James  Leach  go  to  Ireland  ;  and  when  asked  for  an  explanation,  he 
said,  that  he  saw  him  go  do-.vn  Oldham  Street,  Manchester,  to  take  his 
place  by  the  Railway.  He  also  swore,  that  he  spent  from  six  to  seven 
weeks  in  Ireland,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Englo,'!*-}  and  on  the  sea, 
from  about  the  end  of  May,  to  the  second  week  in  June  :  cramming  full 
ten  weeks  into  a  fortnight. 

He  also  swore,  that  I  attended  a  meeting  on  the  11th  of  April,  in  a 
room  connected  with  the  People's  Institute,  Manchester  ; — that  the 
^  meeting  began  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ; — -that  at  that  meeting,  I  and  a 
nu-n.\ier  of  others,  agreed  unmi  ■>  i''"''  '"'  ^■■""''■i.g  up  Manchester  ; — 
tliat  -"fv.  asrrco<l  »<*  *•»•»»  empty  cellars,  and  fill  them  with  gunpowder, 
and  wittti^traw,  shavings,  and  oakum,  saturated  with  turpentiue  c-aX 
naptha. — ^at  we  also  agreed  to  take  some  unoccupied  premises  near 
the  gas  woiXis,  driv»  a  mine  under  the  works  and  blon'  them  up, 
reducing  the  V>wn  to  darkness,  and  then  to  set  it  on  fire  ; — that  we 
also  agreed  to  let  off  thewa£?r  from  the  water  works  and  the  canals,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossibl<to  extinguish  the  fire,  &c.,  kc.  At  the  time 
this  creature  swore  thali  nas  at  this  meeting,  I  was  at  home,  at 
Wortley.  I  left  Huddersild  about  noon  that  day  ;  arrived  at  home  in 
the  afternoon,  and  reraam\  there  the  whole  of  the  night  and  next  day. 
I  was  truly  amazed  when  \eard  what  the  man  had  to  say  about  me. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  Eore  the  creature  showed  himself  so  utterly 
false  ;  so  infinitely  wickedVQ  thoroughly  vile  ;  that  the  whole  court 
joined  in  a  loud  expression  Yindignation,  ^nd  the  Attorney  General 
himself,  and  the  Judge  as  ^^  -srei-e  obliged  to  turn  him  adrift  and 
throw  the  whole  of  his  testimy  aside. 

Six  of  the  prisoners  defend^hemselves :— Donovan,  Cropper,  West, 
White,  Nixon,  and  Leach.  \  of  them  spoke  very  well,  and  some 
of  them  spoke  very  feelmgly. 

The  Judge,  in  the  suramingv,^  seemed  to  favour  the  acquittal  of 
Leach,  but  the  Jury  returned  a^jict  of  guilty  against  all. 

The  Attorney  General  dropped  expression  on  Monday  evenin?,  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  proceed^in,t  ^^  ^^^^  of  ^j^g  parties  included 
in  the  Manchester  Idictment.  ^^^teond,  my  attorney,  said  to  me,  as 
we  were  coming  out  of  Court,  "lay  set  our  minds  at  res't ;  we  shall 
have  no  trial.  After  a  while,  R^W  he  seemed  disposed  to  modify 
the  expression,  and  throw  a  littlest  ^jj  ^^^  matter  again.  He  how"- 
ever  engaged  to  see  the  Attorney  ^^\^  a„j  ascertain  his  intentions 
for  certain,  if  possible.  1  called  up\jjnj  ^^  ^^  jjo^^j  j^  ^j^^  evening, 
to  hear  the  result  of  his  interview  \vV]jg  Attorney  General.  He  then 
told  me,  that  if  I  would  maJie  the  leav^ncession,  the  Attorney  General 
would  dismiss  my  case.  He  said,  ^gg  ^^^  ^gj.  y^^  ^^^  ^  g^^^j. 
into  vour  recognizances  *»  keep  the  U  .  ^g  merely  wishes  you  to 
engage  to  appear  when  called  upon.  Vgd  ani/,  the  least  concession 
imaginable,  would  satisfy  him.  1  tu^j^^  'that  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  make  any  concession  whatev4  jj^  ^,j  ^j^^  Attorney  Gen- 
eral what  I  said,  and  the  Attorney  G^j  replied,  « Then  he  must 
squeal  for  it.' 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  I  was  very  i^]  ^j  jnflnenza.  My  throat 
was  swelled  ;  my  voice  was  gone  ;  my  st  ^^  ^^  j^^  ^  j^^^^  j^  j 
had  been  caUed  upon  either  of  these  daAhould  have  been  unable 
to  speak.    On  Tuesday  mght,  I  got  a  bn        i^jg^g     ^^^  applied 


it  to  my  chest,  in  hopes  of  relieving  my  voice.     On  Wednesday  I  was 
very  much  better,  and  my  voice  was  tolerably  good. 

When  the  jury  had  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  in  the  cases  of 
Chadwick,  Leach,  White,  West,  Cropper,  <tc.,  the  Attorney  General 
rose  and  said — 'I  now  propose  to  call  upon  the  other  defendants  in  this 
Indictment,  who,  with  the  exception  of  one,  will  enter  into  their  own 
recognizances  to  keep  the  peace.  The  remaining  one,  !Mr.  Barker,  will 
enter  into  his  recognizances  to  appear  and  plead  when  called  upon.* 
Mr.  Bond  here  intimated  to  the  Attorney  (Jeneral,  in  a  low  tone,  tliat  I 
refused  to  enter  into  any  recognizances  whatever.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  something  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Bond  communicated 
with  me  again,  requesting  me  to  agree  to  appear.  I  replied,  '  I  will  agree 
to  nothing  but  a  fair  trial,  or  a  full  and  free  discharge.'  Mr.  Bond  com- 
municated my  decision  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
said  nothing  in  reply,  but  cast  a  terrible  look  at  me.  I  returned  his 
look  with  a  look  as  fixed  and  resolute  as  his  own.  '  I  will  go  home  free 
and  undishonoured,'  I  said,  '  or  not  go  home  at  all.'  The  Attorney 
General  then  called  over  the  names  of  the  following  persons,  directing 
us  all  to  go  into  the  dock  :  namely,  George  -Joseph  Clark,  James 
Dowlan,  Patrick  Devlin.  Henry  Ellis,  John  Joseph  Finnegan,  James 
Hoyle,  Mark  Hulme,  William  Deep,  Samuel  Keams,  Joshua  Lemon, 
Thomas  Roberts,  George  Rogers,  George  Ramsden,  Joseph  Spooner, 
Thomas  Whittaker,  William  Burton,  and  Joseph  Barker.  Having 
answered  to  our  names,  and  entered  the  dock,  the  Attorney  Gtneral, 
addressing  the  Judge,  said,  'My  Lord,  I  propose  to  call  on  the  defend- ' 
ants,  with  your  Lordsliip's  concurrence,  to  do  nothing  more  than  to 
enter  into  their  own  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace  for  one  year,  and 
to  appear  to  plead  when  called  upon.  All  the  prisoners  are  prepared  to 
agree  to  this,  except  Joseph  Barker,  and  vrith  respsct  to  him,  I  shall 
make  an  application  for  the  postponement  of  the  trial  to  the  next 
assizes.' 

The  Judge.  What !  is  there  one  who  refuses  to  do  so  ?  Can  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Barker  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  be  content  with  this  kind 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  1  He  must  be  a  fool  not  to  agree  to 
such  a  reasonable  proposal.  He  must  be  afflicted  with  a  very  morbid 
vanity.  What  harm  can  it  do  a  person  to  enter  into  recognizances  to 
behave  himself?  The  Crown  have  exercised  the  greatest  lenity  with 
respect  to  the  defendants.' 

Tlie  whole  of  the  defendants,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Barker,  then 
entered  into  their  own  i-ecognizances  to  appear  when  called  upon,  and  to 
keep  the  peace  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Matthews,  Counsel  for  Mr.  Barker,  said, — My  Lord,  I  extremely 
regret,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  that  he  has  not  taken  the  course  pro- 
posed to  him  :  it  was  my  wish  that  he  should,  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  best  and  most  beneficial  course. 

The  judge,  addressing  th?  defendants,  continued:  'You  understand 
what  is  intended  by  these  procjedings.  If  you  conduct  yourselves 
peaceably  and  quietly,  you  will  never  be  called  on  V)  plead  at  all, — 
these  proceedings  will  remain  a  dead  letter  to  you  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  guilty  of  any  offence  of  this  description  again,  you  wiU 
be  called  on  to  come  and  take  your  trial  on  this  indictment.  I  hope 
you  will  riot  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  again.  Do  take  my  advice,  and 
conduct  yourselves  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  thus  gain  that 
respect  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  who  are  industrious  and  orderly 
to  enjoy.  The  Crown  has  shown  you  a  |(i^t  deal  of  mercy.  The 
Attorney  General  has  been  very  lenient  towar^you.  They  might  have 
put  you  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  might  possibly  have  punished 
j'ou  very  severely  ;  but  they  have  thought  proper  to  take  a  more  lenient 
course.  I  hope  the  lenient  course  which  has  been  taken  by  tke  Crown, 
in  your  case,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  great  body  of  people  with  whom 
you  are  connected,  and  who  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of  attending  unlaw- 
ful assemblies.  I  am  glad  to  state,  that  I  have  heard  since  I  came  to 
Liverpool,  that  business  b  improving,  and  that  better  times  are  coming, 
and  that  work  will  be  mors  plentiful.  I  hope  yoa  will  behave  your- 
selves, and  be  well  employed,  and  be  useful  meinbere  of  society  for  the 
future.  The  more  quiet  you  keep,  the  sooner  will  work  come  back. 
All  these  men  may  be  discharged  except  Barker.' 

Wiiile  the  above  was  passing  in  the  court,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  tha 
crowd  in  the  dock,  unable  to  catch  what  was  said.  The  prisoners, 
however,  made  way  for  me,  when  they  found  my  presence  was  needed, 
to  go  to  the  front."  When  1  reached  the  front,  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
appeared  for  me,  was  saying  : — '  My  Lord,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Barker, 
he  most  strenuously  denies  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  offence  ;  and 
I  may  just  state,  that  he  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of 
attending  on  any  of  those  occasions  when  the  unlawful  assemblies,  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Indictment,  were  held  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  any  of  the  other  proceedings  charged  in  the  In-, 
dictment.  He  has  taken  no  part  whatever  in  those  proceedings.  I  may 
also  state,  that  Mr.  Barker  occupies  a  respectahle  station  in  society, 
and  thai  he  is  also  a  memher  of  the  Town  Council  of  Leeds.  I  certainly 
should  have  wished  him  to  have  engaged  to  appear  and  plead,  if  called 
upon.  I  wished  to  have  had  a  clear  sweep  with  respect  to  the  past. 
But  Mr.  Barker  was  afraid  lest  the  course  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
take,  should  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him  in  the  Indictment.  I 
know  that  it  is  no  such  thing.' 

The  Judge  : — Nothing  of  the  kind.  Nobody  who  has  not  been  tried, 
and  who  has  not  pleaded  guilty,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  guilty  person. 
It  would  not  prejudice  Mr.  Barker  in  the  opinion  of  any  man"  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  if  I  were  Mr.  Barker,.!  should  despise  tlie  opinion  any  of 
one  else.  The  justice  of  the  country  is  this,  that  no  man  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  guilty  of  any  charge  that  may  be  preferred  against  him,  until 
he  has  been  fairly  tried  and  proved  to  'be  so.  I  wish  Mr.  Barker  would 
consider  the  matter. 

_  Mr.  Matthews  was  about  to  say  something  in  reply,  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words.  '  It  is  not  according  to 
rule,'  said  he,  '  but  you  may.'     I  then  said : — 

My  Lord.;  I  am  conscious  of  absolute  innocence.  The  charges  pre- 
ferred against  me  are  utterly  false.  If  I  am  placed  upon  my  trial  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  I  have  done  just  the  contrary  of  what  is 
alleged  against  me. 

The  Judge  ; — I  hope  you  will  Mr.  Barker  : — 

It  is  impossible,  my  Lord,  for  the  Attorney  General  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence against  me,  unless  it  should  be  the  evidence  of  some  such  infamous 
character  as  Ball.'  I  am  conscious  that  nothing  evil  can  be  proved 
against  me,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot  agree  to  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  Attorney  General.  It  is  I  who  have  been  injured  ; 
and  not  I  that  have  injured  others. 

The  Judge  : — If  you  are  called  upon  to  plead,  you  will  still  be  at 
liberty  to  plead  Not  Guilty. 

Mr.  Barker : — I  wish  for  a  trial,  my  Lord,  tliat  I  may  clear  myself. 
I  am  prepared  to  prove  my  innocence.  I  have  been  charged  with  con- 
spiracy and  attending  unla\\-ful  assemblies.  Those  charges  have  gone 
forth' to  the  public,  and  have  ma.de  an  impression  injurious  to  me  ;  and 
I  wish  the  refutation  of  those  charges  to  go  forth  to  the  public  as  well,  - 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  the  charges  may  be  counteracted. 

The  Judge: — You  are  like  a  great  many  other  people,  who  imagine 
that  the  public  pay  attention  to  them,  when  the  public  do  no  such 
thing. 

Mr.  Barier  .-—My  Lord  ;  the  public  do  pay  attention  to  me,  and  I 
pay  attention  to  the  public. 

The  Judge : — You  resemble  the  man  who  directed  his  letters  to  pos- 
terit3\ 

Mr.  Barka-  .---I  might  do  so  without  being  far  wrong,  my  Lord. 
I  am  as.  iniiocent  as  yourself,  my  Lord,  and  I  wish  to  be  equally 
free. 

The  Judge: — I  shall  consider  you  as  innocent  as  myself,  till  you  are 
proved  to  be  guilty.     What  do  you  want  ? 
Mr.  Barker  : — I  want  to  go  home,  my  Lord. 

The  Judge  :— And  I  >^ji|bto  go  home  too  :  and  the  Attorney  General 
wants  to  send  you  honv^pT 

Mr.  Barker: — I  wish'to  be  fairly  tried,  or  to  have  a  full  and  uncon- 
ditional discharge.     If  we  are  both  equally  innocent,  my  Lord,  Jet  us 
go  home  equally  free.     I  wish  to  go  home  untrammelled. 
TheJwige  : — What  will  you  do  in  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Barker  : — I  can  do  nothing,  my  Lord,  unless  I  am  compelled  to 
do  it.  I  can  enter  into  no  recognizances.  I  wish  to  be  fullv  discharged, 
or  tried. 

The  AUornei/  General  :~}tly  Lord  ;  the  reason  why  I  wished  Mr. 
Barker  to  enter  into  his  recognizances  was,  that  I  might  be  able  to  put 
a  stop  to  'The  People  '  and  'The  Companion  to  the  Almanacs  ;'  two 
most  seditious  and  blasphemous  publications,  which  you,  my  Lord, 
have  seen,  of  which  Mr.  Barker  is  the  author. 

JI/»\  Barker: — The  Attorney  General  has  no  right  to  charge  me  in 
this  Court  with  being  the  author  of  the  publications  to  which  he  refers. 
He  has  no  proof  of  it. 

The  Attorney  General: — If  Mr.  Barker' persists  in  Ms  refusal,  I  must 
apply  for  a  postponement  of  his  trial. 

Mr.  Barker : — My  L.5rd  ;  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  postpone  my 
trial.    I  ought  to  be  tried  at  once,  if  I  am  to  be  tried.  ,  I  have  alrea<ly 


been  put  to  up^vards  of  a  hundred  pounds  expense  in  preparing  for  my 
trial.  I  have  brought  from  forty  to  fifty  witnesses,  a  great  distance 
who  are  prepared  to  prove  an  alibi  in  reference  to  all  the  meetings  I*m 
charged  with  attending,  and  who  are  also  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
character  of  my  proceedings,  and  the  nature  of  my  speeches,  have  jusl 
been  the  opposite  of  anything  like  conspiracy.  To  postpone  the  trial 
would  subject  me  to  all  this  expense  and  labour  again.  I  shall  think  it 
a  piece  of  very  great  injustice,  and  a  very  grievous  vmong,  if  I  am  not. 
either  put  upon  my  trial  now,  or  allowed  to  go  away  with  the  under- 
standing, that  I  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  answer  to.the  indictment 
again.  It  is  a  great  shame  for  any  one  to  be  treated  as  I  have  been :  and 
to  postpone  the  trial,  when  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  brought 
against  me,  would  make  the  shame  and  the  injury  still  greater.  Be- 
sides, the  Attorney  General  does  not  mean  to  try  me.  I  know  that  I 
never  shall  be  brought  to  trial  on  this  indictment. 
The  Attorn&/ Getieral : — Don't  be  too  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  Barker  : — I  repeat,  it  is  impossible  the  Attorney  General  should 
be  able  to  produce  any  witness  against  me,  unless  it  were  some  such 
creature  as  the  man  called  Ball,  who  exhibited  such  a  spectacle  yes- 
terday. 

Th4  Judge : — On  what  ground  do  you  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the- 
trial ? 

The  Attorney  General: — I  am  unwilling,  my  Lord,  to  trouble  you  to. 
go  through  the  evidenoe  again. 

The  Judge: — That  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  postpone- 
ment. 

The  Attorney  General : — I  have  no  other  reason,  my  Lord. 
Mr.  Barker  : — My  Lord  ;  I  claim  a  trial  now,  or  a  free  and  untraro-; 
mailed  discharge.     I  liave  broken  no  law,  and  I  trust  that  the  kind  dis- 
position which  your  Lordship  has  manifested  during  the  proceedings  in^ 
this  Court,  will  induce  you  to  favour  my  claim, 

TTie  Judge  .■te-i  cannot  rofuao  iiio  oia.im,  if  the  Attorney  General  has 
nothing  to  ofiSr  in  opposition  to.it.  The  triijl  must  proceed^  iS  Air. 
Baikcr.i^sts  on  it. 

The  Attorney  General: — Then  I  sltaU  ent^.a  N«lle  Prtsaqm,  my 
Lord.  :        ■,        ,  .  •       ,  J 

A  Nolle  Prosequi  menos  an  abandonment  of  the  proeecution.       .    .. .  ^^ 
The  Judge  : — Then  you  are  at  liberty,  Mr.  Barker  ;  you  eango  lioiiie, 
if  the  Attorney  General  enters  a  Nolle  Prosequi, 

Mr.  Barker. — I  shall  take  the  Attorney  Gejieral's  enteriiijpof  K.Mol'lc- 
Prosequi  as  an  acknowledgment,  on  his  part,,  that  he  has  no  gvideace 
against  me,— that  he  is  unable  to  make  out  any  case  against  me. 
The  Attorney  General : — No,  no,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Barker : — But  that  is  the  light  in  which  /  shall  regard  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  is  the  light  in  which  others  will  regard  it.  ; 

The  Attorn^/  Gemei-al : — My  Lord  ;  as  Jfr.  Barker  has  refused  to  en- 
ter into  his  recognizances,  or  to  be  bound  to  appear  when  called  upon, 
and  thus  enable  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the  publication  of  those  seditiou.H 
and  blasphemous  works  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  enter  another  prosecution  against,  him  for  a  seditious  and,  blas- 
phemous liljel,  A  person  was  convicted  in  the  other  Court  last  night  of 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  and  Mr,  Bai'key  is  aware  of  it, 

Mr.  Barker  : — I  anx  prepared  to  ausvfer  for  every  thing  I  have  done,, 
or  said,  or  written.  '  .  ■  • 

Mr.  Mathercs: — Then  am  I  to  understand  that  this  case  is  entirely 
disposed  oft&i. 

Tlie  AitMKey  General: — Yes. 
I  then  left  the  dock. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  in  tlie  Court  wliile  the  case  war. 
proceeding;  and  both  tlie  Judge  find  the  Attorney  General  seemed 
wishful  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  speedy  end.  As  I  left  the  dock,  tlie 
other  defendants  congratulated  me  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
some  of  them,  who  had  entered  into  recognizances,  expressed  their  sa- 
tisfaction that  /  had  refused  to  be  bound.  They  said,  '  You.  are  a  public 
man,  and  we  are  not,'  As  I  left  the  dock.  West,  one  of  the  ten  who  had 
been  tried,  and  who  were  waiting  for  their  verdict,  said  to  the  Attorney 
General  near  whom  he  was  sitting,  '  So  you  dare  not  tiy  the  Bishop  of 
Wortley,  Sir  John.'  The  Attorney  General  seemed  confounded,  m.y 
attorney,  who.  sat  near  him,;  and  heard  the  remark  was  convulsed 
with  laughter  :  he  could  not  refrain.  The  Attorney  General  looked 
black  and  hideous. 
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